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Towards  this  point  we  would  have  our 
American  friends  strain  every  nerve.  They 
have  already  proved  themselves  steady  and 
enthusiastic  pilgrims  along  the  world's  high- 
ways. We  may  mention  the  names  of 
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suit  is  all  but  a  creation, — all  but  a  work 
of  genius.  Yet  the  impression,  on  our- 
selves at  least,  of  these  vaunted  works  is 
saddening.  It  is  painful  to  see  that  sym- 
pathy will  not  keep  pace  with  effort;  pain- 
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Figm  tb>  FonlfB  Quilatlr  Rnjiir. 

HcKENNEY  AND  HALL'S  SKETCHES  OF 
THE  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

History  of  tht  Tndian  Tribes  of  North 
Amtriea,  with  Biographical  SIcetchts  and 
Antedates  of  the  Principal  Chiefs.  Em- 
bellished with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
carefully  colored  Portraits,  etc.  etc.  By 
T.  L.  McKeknet,  Esq ,  and  Jameb 
Hall,  Kaq.  Philadelphia:  Rice  and 
Clarke.     London  :  C.  Gilpin. 

In  turning  otct  the  leasee  of  the  magni- 
ficent picture-book  before  us,  we  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  it  affords  uh  far  depariing 
from  the  tone  of  censure  in  which  we  have 
too  often  felt  compelled  to  speak  of  the 
works  and  deeds  of  our  kinsmen  across 
the  Atlantic.  For  once,  at  least,  they  can- 
not accuse  us  of  scornful  disrespect,  or  of 
insular  prejudice,  when,  according  to  our 
best  ability,  we  recommend  nationality  in 
Arl,  asthe  one  thing  beautiful,  desirable, 
and  needful  for  its  permanent  existence. 
Towards  this  point  we  would  hare  our 
American  friends  strain  every  nerve.  They 
have  already  proved  themselves  steady  and 
enlhusiaslic  pilgrims  along  the  world's  high- 
ways.     We    may  mention   the    names  of 
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West,  Washington  Alston,  lieslie,  Sully,  in 
proof  that  they  can  lake  rank  among  the 
most  admirable  Europeans,  when  they  deign 
to  paint  in  the  European  fashion ;  nor  can 
the  Londoners  or  the  Florentines  forget, 
that  in  his  "Greek  Slave,"  W.  Hiram 
Powers  has  put  in  a  verj  strong  claim  for 
the  championship  of  modern  sculpture,  one 
to  which  the  Rauchs,  and  the  Gibsons,  and 
the  Schwamhalers,  and  the  Bailys  would 
find  it  hard  to  offer  a  rejoinder.  In  all  re> 
vivals  and  adaptations,  however, — in  all 
workings  ader  this  antique,  or  the  other 
tradition,  there  is  an  unsoundness,  and  a 
want  of  saiisfaction,  the  end  of  which  can 
be  but  mediocrity.  It  needs  but  to  walk 
ihe  rounds  of  the  churches,  galleries,  and 
studios  of  Munich,  to  ascertain  (he  limits 
of  modern,  when  imitating  ancient  Art. 
There  has  been  no  want  of  earnest  sludj, 
no  want  of  unselfish  devotion  lo  a  purpose, 
no  want  of  sympathy  and  patronage  ;  and 
here  and  there  industry,  ingenuity,  and  sin- 
cerity have  "  toased  and  turned"  themselves, 
have  accumulated  and  wrought,  till  the  re- 
sult is  all  bnt  a  creation, — all  but  a  work 
of  genius.  Yet  the  impression,  on  our- 
selves at  least,  of  these  vaunted  works  ia 
saddening.  It  is  painful  to  see  that  sym- 
pathy will  not  keep  pace  with  effort;  pain- 
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ful  to  be  compelled  to  admit,  (as  one  is 
compelled  to  do,  a  score  of  times  every 
hour,  by  some  flash  of  recollection  of  the 
glories  of  the  ancients,)  that  we  are  only 
looking  at  an  elaborate  mistake  ;  painful  to 
anticipate  a  not  very  distant  period,  when 
Glyptothek  and  Basilica,  Fest-bau,  and  Al' 
Ur  Hciligen  Kapelle  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  connoisseurs,  as  so  many  monuments 
of  respectable  pedantry  and  school  exer- 
cise ;  more  praiseworthy  for  intent,  but  lit- 
tle more  so  in  fact  of  artistic  merit,  than 
the  follies  of  Louis  Quinze,  or  than  the  Li- 
brary built  after  the  fashion  of  a  chest  of 
drawers  with  which  the  great  Frederick  of 
Prussia  chose  to  diversify  the  main  street  of 
his  show  capita] ! 

We  have  dwelt  upon  Munich  because  the 
name  of  this  city  is  in  every  one's  mouth ; 
but  it  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times;  not  a  solitary  instance.  The 
worthy  personages,  who  imagine  they  are 
advancing  the  cause  of  devotion  and  au- 
thority, by  attempting  to  bring  back  church 
music  to  the  barbarianism  of  the  Gregorian 
chant,  offer  another.  Why  are  these  things? 
Does  that  old  superstitious  fear  yet  linger 
on  the  earth,  which  mistrusted  creation  and 
discovery  as  irreverent?  Is  Orthodoxy 
maintained  by  not  a  few,  because  it  saves 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  original  thought  ? 
These  questions  sound  almost  monstrous ; 
yet,  much  of  the  artistic  criticism,  and  the 
motives  held  out  for  artistic  effort  in  the 
present  day,  when  stripped  of  the  verbiage 
ID  which  canters  of  all  classes  love  to  in- 
volve them,  have  no  wiser  principles  for 
kernel.  Yet,  digressing  for  a  moment,  let 
us  thankfully  remark  how — in  spite  of  all 
this  laziness  and  pedantry,  this  appeal  to  a 
spurious  devotional  spirit,  which  overlooks 
the  glorification  of  God  in  the  Present,  no 
less  than  in  the  Past — Genius  is  vindicatinor 
itself;  how  the  necessities,  the  materials, 
and  the  social  arrangements  of  the  world 
are  unconsciously  calling  forth  and  shaping 
productions,  which  Posterity  may  admire  as 
models.  Those  whose  connoisseurship  and 
enthusiasm,  being  merely  an  affair  of  pre- 
cedents and  synods,  can  see  nothing  of  the 
poetry  which  belongs  to  every  effort  of  hu- 
man ambition,  of  the  beauty  which  bears 
company  with  every  step  of  civilization,  will 
deride  us  as  utilitarian,  or  denounce  us  as 
at  once  visionary  and  materialist,  if,  by 
way  of  illustration,  we  venture  to  assert, 
that  in  the  magnificent  structures  which 
steam  conveyance  has  originated,  we  have 
more  chance  of  a  new  order  of  architecture, 
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than  in  all  the  porings  and  pryings  of  the 
Pugin  school  of  arti«ta,  who  sanction  every 
anachronism  and  inconsistency*  of  past, 
hiUf-instructed  ages,  on  the  score  of  a  mys- 
tical sanctity,  and  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
Criticism  at  the  altar  of  Faith.  Let  all 
memorials  of  the  past  be  reverently  preserv- 
ed, but  preserved  as  memorials,  not  models. 
It  should  be  our  task,  as  it  is  our  privilege, 
to  go  forward. 

Viewed  under  their  twofold  aspect,  es- 
pecially,  seeing   that   any   thing   entirely 
new  stands,  for  the  present,  at  so  heavy  a 
disadvantage,  whatsoever  the  enchantment 
of  distance  may  do  for  Posterity — all  col- 
lections with  regard  to  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  America  have  a  value,  which 
every   year  will    only  increase.      Perhaps 
never  has  savage  life  worn  a  form,  so  in- 
viting and  poetical,  as  in  the  annals  of  the 
Indian  tribes.      Though   hardly  disposed, 
with  the  prospectus  of  Messrs.  McKenney 
and  Hairs  work,  to  admit  the  Red-jackets 
and  Mohongos  as   "  Ciceros  and  Ciesars, 
Hectors  and  Helens ;"  though  human  con- 
servatism, or  human  simplicity,  could  never, 
in  their  most  stiff  or  sickly  vagaries,  dream 
of  a  revival  of  wigwams*  of  an  extension  of 
the  picturesque  birch-bark  and  quill  manu- 
factures; of  encouraging,  aAer  the  fashion 
of  '*  Young  England,''  the  dances  and  the 
ball   plays,  with  all  their  distinctive  forms 
of  full-dress  and  un-dress,  (the  latter,  as  a 
lady  tourist  has  told  us  on  some  festive  oc- 
casions, a  mere  simple  osprey's  wing,) — 
though  it  would  exceed  the  boldness  of  any 
Benedict  to  speak  even  leniently  of  squauh 
dom  as  an  '*  honorable  condition,"  in  days 
like    these,  when   The   Schoolmistress  is 
abroad  arousing  and  inspiriting  the  "  wo- 
menkind,'' — there  is  still,  under  every  point 
of  view,  for  the  studious  or  for  the  sympa- 
thetic, for  the  antiquarian  or  for  the  artist, 
for  the  wild  sportsman  or  the  closet  philos- 
opher, a  dignity,  a  charm,  and  a  poetry 
about   the  Red  Man,  to  which,   not  the 
whole  library  of  trumpery  of  which  he  has 
been  made  the  subject  can  render  us  in- 
different.   The  Americans,  then,  are  justi- 
fied in  calling  attention  to  this,  as  a  great 
national  work.     Few  rate  more  highly  than 
ourselves  the  magnificence  of  Audubon's 
collections;   the  artistic  power,  which  he 
has  thrown  into  his  drawings,  giving  his 
ornithological  subjects  the  attractiveness  of 
some  processed  picture  bySnydersor  Land- 
seer,  (distancing,  let  us  add,  HondekOeter, 
the  court  painter  of  Poultry,  by   many  a 
rifle's   length), — few   ha?e   enjoyed  more 
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heartily  the  admirable  pages  which  detail 
his  wanderings,  and  describe  his  specimens; 
entertaining  (to  quote  Johnson's  anticipa- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  Natural  Histor))  "  a^ 
a  Persian  tale,"  and  poetical  as  one  ol 
Christopher  North's  most  eloquent  rhapso- 
dies  when  **  Ebony**  was  young;  yet,  in 
right  of  subject,  we  must  give  the  hand- 
some volumes  on  our  table  a  yet  more  dis- 
tinguished place.  Nor  can  we  attempt  to 
glance  at  their  contents,  without  a  word  or 
two  on  a  less  important  point,  in  which  the 
Americans  may  legitimately  take  pride. 
Their  manner  of  production  and  publication 
is  most  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Whittinghani 
of  Chiswick,  it  is  true,  might  suggest  that 
the  type  was  too  heavy  for  the  paper ;  and 
it  would  strike  Mr.  Huilmandel's  experi- 
enced eye,  we  doubt  not,  that  in  some  half 
dozen  specimens,  among  the  lithographs, 
the  grain  of  the  chalk  is  too  coarse  and 
woolly  to  pass  muster  in  these  perfected 
days  of  the  art.  But  the  above  objections 
are  trifling; — hinted,  peradventure,  merely 
to  keep  up  our  character  as  just  critics, 
whose  habit  it  has  been,  from  time  ifnme- 
morini,  to  indulge  their  spleen  by  declaring 
**  that  the  picture  would  have  been  better 
painted,  if  the  painter  would  have  taken 
more  trouble." 

It  seems  an  Irish  beginning  to  open  the 
third  volume  first ;  but  the  reason  is  ready 
in  the  ''  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes"  con- 
tained therein,  and  our  visit  is  merely  a 
passing  one.  For  if  the  physiologists,  phi- 
lologists, and  other  "cunning  men"  of  Sci- 
ence, have  failed  to  ascertain,  past  contest, 
whether  the  American  Indians  were  or 
were  not  of  the  Tartar  stock, — if  the  signi- 
fication of  the  great  coincidence  between 
the  word  *'  ha,  ha,*'  as  a  definition  of  an 
English  park  ditch,  and  the  same  appella- 
tion given  by  the  Sioux  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Antony,  is  still  far  from  being  duly  appre- 
ciated ; — if  antiquarians  are  not  precisely 
agreed  how  far  the  hieroglyphical  paintings 
of  the  Mexicanj,  and  the  uncouth  symbols 
and  effigies  which  emboss  the  Yucatan  tem- 
ples, "  coincide"  with  the  patterns  rather 
than  drawings  on  the  buffalo-skins  of  the 
IVestera  Indians, — if,  to  quote  the  author 
of  the  Introductory  Essay  before  us,  "  noth- 
ing can  be  more  uncertain,  and  more  un- 
worthy, we  will  not  say  of  credit,  but  of 
consideration,  than  their  earlier  traditions, 
and  probably  there  is  not  a  single  fact,  in 
alt  their  histoiy,  supported  by  satisfactory 
evidence,  which  occurred  half  a  century 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eu- 


ropeans:— wherefore  should  we  vex  our 
reader?  with  splitting  theories,  and  spinning 
disquisitions  ?  Again,  to  touch  the  modern 
history  of  the  Indians, — were  it  ever  so 
sketch ily, — would  lead  us  into  a  review  of 
Mr.  Schooleraft's  interesting  collections, 
and  Mr  Stone's  spirited  and  elaborate  hit*- 
tories  and  biographies : — into  glancing  over 
!)uch  memoirs  of  the  war-time  as  the  Mrs. 
Grants  and  Mrs.  Bleeckers  contributed 
(since  Woman's  testimony  has  always  its 
special  value,  as  embracing  points  which 
her  lordly  master  disdains  to  observe).  We 
should  have  to  crystallize  into  the  smallest 
solid  space  the  amount  of  facts  and  features 
to  be  got  out  of  the  vArilings  of  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  Irvings,  and  Bird.  A  more 
romantic  library  still  remains  to  be  ran- 
sacked, that  of  missionary  enterprise,  some- 
what sentimentally  opened,  some  fourteen 
years  since,  by  Mr.  Carne;  but  containing, 
we  apprehend,  abundance  of  matter,  for  the 
thinker,  or  the  painter,  or  the  philanthro- 
pist. Enough,  on  the  present  occasion, 
then  to  say,  that  the  variety  of  materials 
seems  in  some  degree  to  have  puzzled  the 
writers  of  the  Prefatory  Essay,  as  well  as 
ourselves.  The  days  of  laborious  concen- 
tration are  gone,  and  perhaps  it  were  too 
extreme  to  expect  that  they  should  be  re- 
vived for  this  occasiori  only,  when  the  task 
to  be  done  was  merely  to  make  up  a  hand- 
some introduction  to  a  picture-book.  If, 
as  we  believe  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  would  tell 
us,  our  Lodges  have  sometimes  '*  forced 
their  facts,"  in  writing  the  biographies  of 
our  Illustrious  Personages, — if  Corneys 
poke  their  heads  out  of  remote  corners  to 
prove  that  our  D'Israelisare  somewhat  given 
to  the  Japanese  fashion  of  mermaidrmaking^ 
when  busy  over  their  "  Curiosities  of  Liter- 
ature,"— far  be  it  from  os,  on  peaceful 
thoughts  intent,  to  do  more  than  hint,  that 
here  or  there  is  a  Himsiness  or  an  inaccu- 
racy, or  a  want  of  that  grasp  of  the  whole 
subject,  for  which  the  memory  of  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  the  hand  of  a  finished  artist, 
are  alike  demanded.  Better  than  picking 
of  notes,  than  complaining  of  facts  careless- 
ly collected,  or  of  style  lelt  in  the  unweeded 
state  of  nature,  will  it  be  to  offer  the  reader 
a  sample  of  the  introductory  matter  to  the 
volume.  The  following,  however,  is  not  so 
much  a  part  of  the  history,  as  one  among 
the  pieces  justificatives  upon  which  it  has 
been  founded.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
more  touching  and  complete  illustration 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  savage 
life :— 
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<^  Certain  murders  were  committed  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  on  the  Upper  Missiesippi,  in  1827, 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  headed  bv  the  famous 
Winnebago  chief^  Red  Bird.  Measures  were 
taken  to  capture  the  offenders,  and  secure  the 
peace  of  tne  frontier.  *  *  ♦  Information 
of  these  movements  was  given  to  the  Indiana, 
at  a  council  then  holding  at  the  Bntte  des 
Moris,  on  Fox  River,  and  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  Slates' government  to  pun- 
ish those  who  had  shed  the  olood  of  our  people 
at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  Indians  were  faith- 
fully warned  of  the  impending  danger,  and 
told,  that  if  the  murderers  were  not  surrender- 
ed, war  would  be  carried  In  among  them,  and 
a  way  cut  through  their  country,  not  with  axes, 
but  guns.  They  were  advised  to  procure  a 
surrender  of  tlie  guilty  persons,  and,  by  so 
doing,  save  the  innocent  from  suffering.  Run- 
ners were  dispatched,  bearing  the  intelligence 
of  this  information  among  their  bands.  Our 
troops  were  put  in  motion.  The  Indians  saw, 
in  the  movement  of  these  troops,  the  storm 
that  was  hanging  over  them.  On  arriving  at 
the  portage,  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  the  Butte  des  Morts,  we  found 
ourselves  within  nine  miles  of  a  village,  at 
which,  we  were  informed,  were  two  of  the  mur- 
derers, Red  Bird,  the  principal,  and  We-kaw, 
together  with  a  large  party  of  warriors.  The 
Indians,  apprehending  an  attack,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  our  encampment  He  arrived,  and 
seated  himself  at  our  tent  door.  On  inquiring 
what  he  wanted,  he  answered, '  Do  not  itrike. 
When  the  sun  gets  vp  there'  (pointing  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  heavens)  UheytDiU  come 
in,^  To  the  question  *ifAo  will  come  in  7^  he 
answered,  *  Hed  Bird  and  fVe-kawJ'  Having 
thus  delivered  his  message,  he  rose,  wrapped 
his  blanket  about  him,  and  returned,  ihis 
was  about  noon.  At  three  o'clock  another  In- 
dian came,  seated  himself  in  the  same  place, 
and  being  questioned,  gave  the  same  answer. 
At  sun-down,  another  came,  and  repeated  what 
the  others  had  said." 

We  must  proceed  with  this  romance  of 
savage  life,  as  told  by  Mr.  McKenney,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Barbour,  the  then 
Secretary  of  War.  The  wildness  of  the 
incident  acquires  an  additional  local  color 
from  the  prosy  and  florid  style  of  American 
narration,  which  we  would  not  destroy  or 
lessen.  The  reader,  then,  must  excuse 
something  of  prolixity,  for  the  sake  of 
character. 

"  You  are  already  informed  'of  our  arrival 
at  this  place  on  the  Slst  uUimo^  land  that  no 
movement  was  made  to  capture  the  two  mur- 
derers, who  were  reported  to  us  to  be  at  the 
village  nine  miles  above,  on  account  of  an 
order  received  by  Major  Whistler  from  Gen- 
eral Atkinson,  directing  him  to  await  his  arri- 
val, and  meantime  to  make  no  movement  of 
any  kind.    We  were,  therefore,  alter  the  Deces- 


sary  arrangements  for  defence,  and  security, 
dec,  idly,  but  anxiously,  awaiting  his  arrival, 
when,  at  about  one  o'clock  to-dny,  we  descried, 
coming  in  the  direction  of  the  encHmpment, 
and  across  the  portage,  a  body  of  Indians, 
'Hime  mounted,  and  some  on  foot.  They  were 
Q'^U  when  discovered,  on  a  mound,  and  de- 
scending it,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  we  could 
discern  three  fla^s,  two  appeared  to  be  Amer- 
ican, and  one  ir/ii7e  ;  ♦  *  *  •  and  in  half 
an  hour  they  were  near  the  river,  and  at  the 
crosfsing  place,  when  we  heard  singing ;  it  was 
announced  by  those  who  knew  the  notes,  to  he 
a  dealh'Song,  when  presently  the  river  being 
only  about  a  hundred  yards  across,  and  the  In- 
dians approaching  itT  those  who  knew  him 
said,  ^It  IS  the  Bed  bird  singing  his  death' 
song,^  On  the  moment  of  their  arriving  at  the 
landing,  iwo  scalp-yells  were  given,  and  these 
were  tdso  by  the  Red-B\rd.  The  Menominies  ' 
who  had  accompanied  us  were  lying,  in  Indian 
fashion,  in  different  directions  ail  over  the  hill, 
eyeing,  with  a  careless  indifference,  this  scene; 
but  the  moment  the  yells  were  given,  they 
bounded  from  the  ground,  as  if  they  had  been 
shot  out  of  it,  and  running  in  every  direction, 
each  to  his  gun,  seized  it,  and  throwing  back 
the  pan,  picked  the  louch-hole,  and  rallied. 
They  knew  well  that  the  yells  were  sccdp- 
yetlSj  but  they  did  not  know  whether  they  in- 
dicated two  to  be  taken^  or  two  to  be  given,  but 
inferred  the  first.  Barges  were  sent  across 
where  they  came  over,  the  Red  Bird  carrying 
the  white  flag,  and  We-kaw  by  ttis  side. 
While  they  were  embarking,  I  passed  a  few 
yards  from  my  tent,  when  a  rattle-snake  ran 
across  the  path:  he  was  struck  by  Captain 
Dickeson  with  his  sword,  which  in  part  dis- 
abled him,  when  I  ran  mine,  it  being  of  the 
sabre  form,  several  tiroes  through  the  body, 
and  finally  through  his  head,  and  holding  it 
up,  it  was  cut  off  by  a  Menominie  Indian  with 
his  knife.  The  body  of  the  snake  falling,  was 
caught  up  Inr  an  Indian,  whilst  I  went  towards 
one  of  the  fires  to  burn  the  head,  that  its  fangs 
might  be  innoxious,  when  another  Indian 
came  running,  and  begged  me  for  it ;  I  gave 
it  to  him.  The  object  of  both  was  to  make 
medicine  of  the  reptile.  This  was  interpreted 
to  be  a  good  omen,  as  had  a.  previous  killing 
of  one  a  few  mornings  before  on  Fox  river, 
and  of  a  bear,    *    ♦    ♦    • 

<^  By  this  time  the  murderers  were  landed,  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
their  principal  men.  Thejr  were  preceded 
and  represented  by  Caramtn/e,  a  chief,  who 
earnestly  begged  that  the  prisoners  might 
receive  good  treatment,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances be  put  in  irons.  He  appeared  to  dread 
the  military,  and  wished  to  surrender  them  to 
the  sub-agent,  Mr.  Marsh.  His  address  being 
made  to  me,  I  told  him  it  was  proner  he  should 
go  to  the  great  chief  (Major  Whistler),  and 
that  60  far  as  Mr.  Marsh's  presence  might  be 
agreeable  to  them,  they  should  have  it  there. 
He  appeared  content,  and  moved  on.  followed 
by  the  men  of  hia  bands :  the  Red  Bird  being 
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in  the  centre,  with  his  white  flag;  whilst  two 
other  flags,  American,  were  borne  by  two 
chiefs,  in  the  from  and  rear  of  the  line.  The 
miliiary  had  previously  been  drawn  out  in  line. 
The  Menominie  and  Wabanocky  Indian^ 
squatting  about  in  (groups  (looking  curious 
enough)  on  the  lefl  flank,  the  band  of  music 
on  tlie  right,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  line. 
The  murderers  were  marched  up  in  front  ol 
the  centre  of  the  line,  some  ten  or  fifteen  paces 
from  which  seats  were  arranged,  and  in  front 
of  whicli,  at  about  ten  paces,  the  Red  Bird 
was  hulled,  with  his  miserable  looking  com- 
panion We-kaw,  by  his  eide,  while  his  band 
formed  a  semicircle  to  their  right  and  left 
Ail  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Red  Bird,  and 
well  they  might  be  ;  for,  of  all  the  Indians  I 
ever  saw,  he  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect  in 
form,  in  face,  and  in  motion.  In  height  he  is 
about  six  feet,  nnd  in  proportion,  exact  and 
perfect.  ♦  *  *  His  head  too, — nothing  was 
ever  so  well  formed.  There  was  no  orna- 
menting of  the  hair  after  the  Indian  fashion : 
no  cluiibing  it  up  in  blocks  and  rollers  of  lead 
or  silver ;  no  loose  or  straggling  parts,  but  it 
was  cut  after  the  best  fasKion  of  the  most  re- 
fined civilized  taste.  His  face  was  painted, 
one  side  red,  the  other  a  little  intermixed  with 
green  and  white.  Around  his  neck  he  wore  a 
collar  of  blue  wampum,  beautifully  mixed  with 
white,  sewn  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  covering 
it,  of  about  two  mches  in  width,  whilst  the 
claws  of  the  panther,  or  large  wild  cat,  were 
fastened  to  tlie  upper  rim,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  each  other,  their  points  down- 
ward and  inward,  and  resting  upon  tlie  lower 
rim  of  the  collar;  and  around  his  neck,  in 
strands  of  various  lengths,  enlarging  as  they 
descended,  he  wears  a  profusion  of  the  same 
kind  of  wampum  as  had  been  worked  so  taste- 
fully into  his  collar.  He  is  clothed  in  a  Yank- 
ion  dress,  new,  rich,  and  beautiful.  It  is  of 
heauf  ifuUy  dressed  elk  or  deer  skin ;  pure  in 
its  color,  almost  to  a  clear  white,  and  consists 
of  a  jacket,  (with  nothing  beneath  it,)  the 
sleeves^  of  which  are  sown  so  neatly,  as  to  fit 
his  finely  turned  arms,  leaving  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  skin  outside  of  the  sewing,  and 
then  again  three  or  four  inches  more,  which  is 
eut  into  strips,  as  we  cut  paper  to  wrap  round 
and  ornament  a  candle.  All  this  made  a  deep 
and  rich  fringe,  whilst  the  same  kind  of  orna- 
ment or  trimming  continued  down  the  seams 
of  his  leggings.  These  were  of  the  same 
material,  and  were  aild.tionally  set  off  with 
blue  beads.  On  his  feet  he  wore  mocassins. 
A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  wide,  and  half  a  yard  long,  oy  means  of 
a  strip  cut  through  its  middle,  so  as  to  ad  mi 
the  passage  through  of  his  head,  rested,  one 
half  upon  his  breast,  and  the  other  on  his  back. 
Oo  one  shoulder,  and  near  his  breast,  was  a 
large  and  beautifully-ornamented  feather, 
nearly  white :  and  on  the  other,  and  opposite, 
was  one  nearly  black,  with  two  pieces  ot  wood 
in  the  form  of  compasses  when  a  little  open, 
each  about  six  indies  long,  richly  wrapped 
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round  with  porcupine  quills,  dyed  yellow,  red 
and  blue,  and  on  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  was  a 
tuft  of  red  dyed  horse-hair,  curled  in  part,  and 
mixed  up  with  other  ornaments.  Across  his 
breast,  in  a  diagonal  position,  and  bound  tight 
to  it,  was  his  w  tr-pipe,  at  least  three  feet  long, 
richly  ornamented  wiih  feathers  and  horse- 
hair, dyed  red,  and  the  bills  oi'  birds,  &c.,  whilst 
in  one  hand  he  held  the  white  flag  and  in  the 
other  the  pipe  of  peace." 

We  hope  our  readers  have  Catholicity 
enough  to  excuse  this  Grand isonian  minute- 
ness, marvellous  in  a  people  so  given  to 
going  ahead  as  the  Americans.  But  if 
such  is  the  taste  of  their  Congress  orations, 
how  shall  their  national  literature  escape? 
The  sentimental  touches  in  the  passage 
which  follows  (little  needed,  let  us  observe, 
by  a  scene  intrinsically  poetic  and  pathetic,) 
are  as  oddly  characteristic  of  the  most  util- 
itarian nation  under  the  sun^  as  the  above 
anxious  enumeration  of  the  poor  Red  Bird's 
toilette  trumperies. 

'*  There  lie  stood.  He  moved  not  a  muscle 
nor  once  changed  the  expression  of  his  face. 
They  were  told  to  sit  down.  He  sat  down 
with  a  grace  not  less  captivating  than  he 
wafked  and  stood  (! !)  At  this  moment  the 
band  on  our  right  struck  up  Pleyel's  hymn 
♦  ♦  *  when  the  h>mn  was  played,  he  took 
up  his  pouch,  and  taking  from  it  some  kinna- 
kanie  or  tobacco,  cut  the  latter  afler  the  Indian 
fashion,  then  rubbed  the  two  together,  filled 
the  bowl  of  his  beautiful  peace  pipe,  struck 
fire  with  his  steel  and  flint  into  a  bii  of  spunk, 
and  lighted  it  and  smoked.    *    *    *    * 

"  I  could  not  but  speculate  a  little  on  his 
dress.  His  white  jacket,  with  one  piece  of  red 
upon  it,  appeared  to  indicate  the  purity  of  his 
past  life,  stained  with  but  a  single  crime ;  for 
all  agree  that  the  Red  Bird  had  never  before 
soiled  his  fingers  with  the  blood  of  the  white 
man,  or  committed  a  bad  action.  His  waf- 
pipe,  bound  close  to  his  heart,  appeared  to  in- 
dicate his  love  of  war,  which  was  now  no 
longer  to  be  gratified.  Perhaps  the  red  or 
scarlet  cloth  may  have  been  indicative  of  his 
name,  the  Red  bird?^ 

The  above  receives  a  last  touch  of  whim- 
sicality little  meditated,  as  being  subscri- 
bed by  one,  who  '*  writes  in  haste." 

"All  sat,  except  the  speakers,  whose  ad- 
dresses I  took  down.  ♦  *  They  were  in 
Bubstance,  that  they  had  been  required  to  bring 
in  the  murderers.  They  had  no  power  over 
any  except  two,  and  these  had  voluntarily 
Hgreed  to  come  and  ^ive  themselves  up.  As 
their  frif.nds  they  had  rome  with  them.  They 
hoped  their  white  brothers  would  agree  to  re- 
ceive the  horsed,  (they  had  with  them  tweniv, 
perhaps.)  meaning,  that  if  accepted,  it  should 
be  in  commutation  for  the  lives  of  their  two 
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friends.  They  aeked  kind  treatment  Tor  them, 
earnestly  begged  that  they  might  not  be  put  in 
irons;  that  they  should  all  have  something  to 
eat,  and  tobacco  to  smoke.  We  advised  them 
to  warn  their  people  against  killing  our^,  and 
endeavoring  also  to  impress  them  with  a  pro- 
per conception  of  the  extent  of  our  power,  and 
of  their  weakness,  &c. 

"Having  heard  this,  the  Red  Bird  stood 
up ;  the  commanding  officer,  Major  Whistler, 
a  few  paces  in  advance  of  the  centre  oP  his 
line,  facing  him.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute, 
and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  troops,  and  a  firm 
composecl  observation  of  his  people,  the  Red 
Bird  said,  looking  at  Major  Whistler,  *  /  am 
ready?  Then,  advancing  a  step  or  two,  he 
paused  and  added,  *  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in 
irons,  let  me  be  free.  I  have  given  my  life,  it 
is  gone,'  ^stooping  down  and  taking  some  dust 
between  nis  finger  and  thumb,  and  blowing  it 
away,)  ^ like  this  ♦  ♦  *  I  would  not  have 
it  back.  It  is  gone.'  He  threw  his  hands  be- 
hind him.  to  indicate  that  he  was  braving  all 
things  behind  him,  and  marched  up  to  Major 
Whistler,  breast  to  breast.  A  platoon  was 
wheeled  backward  from  the  centre  of  the  line, 
when  Major  Whistler  stepping  aside,  the  Red 
Bird  and  We-kaw  marched  throut^h  the  line, 
in  charge  of  a  file  of  men,  to  a  tent  that  had 
been  provided  in  the  rear,  over  which  a  guard 
was  set  The  comrades  of  the  two  captives 
then  left  the  ground  by  the  way  they  had 
come,  taking  with  them  our  advice,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  meat  and  flour  f! ! ! ). 

u*    ♦    ♦    'fii^  jjgj  Bifj  jQpg  not  appear 

to  be  thirty,  yet  he  is  said  to  be  over  forty  * 
*    *  "—Vol.  iii.,  pp.  36  to  39. 

The  Red  Bird  died  in  prison.  We-kaw, 
as  generally  happens  to  the  confident,  aUas 
the  shabbier  fellow,  and  greater  rascal  of 
the  two,  was  lefl  off;  and  comes  in,  more- 
over, for  a  reputation.  There  are  despe- 
rate difficulties,  we  know,  inherent  in  the 
subject.  The  uniform  of  *  Major  Whistler 
and  his  men'  are  sad  stumbling-blocks  in 
any  painter's  way,  as  Horace  Vernet  could 
tell  us :  and  it  would  require  consummate 
tact  to  rescue  the  heroic  Red  Bird  and  the 
sneaking  degraded  We-kaw  if  drawn  out 
in  all  their  bravery  as  described,  from  cer- 
tain May-day  and  masquerade  associations, 
which  no  sane  artist  would  care  to  conjure 
up.  Still  we  hold  that  an  Alston  would 
have  been  more  honorably  and  profitably 
employed,  as  concerns  Art,  in  trying  to 
harmonize  such  objects  as  these,  and  thus 
to  add  to  the  world's  stores  of  beauty — 
than  in  measuring  himself  against  the 
ancients  by  once  again  painting  '  Jacob's 
Dream,'  or  entering  the  lists  against  the 
beauty-painters,  who,  like  '  most  women, 
have  no  character  at  all,'  by  devoting  time, 
pains — aye,  and  poetical  thought,  too — to 


his  '  Rosalie  listening  to  Music,'  or  to  the 
thousandth  presentiment  of  *  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica,'  the  best  how  infinitely  below  Shak- 
speare ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  portraits,  and  the 
anecdotage  which  accompanies  them.  The 
first  is  properly  enough  that  of  '  Red  Jack- 
et,' as  the  white  men  chose  to  call  the 
'  Keeper  Awake '  of  the  Senecas.  Is  there 
not '  an  acted  hull '  in  this  portrait — an  in«> 
consistency  which  ought  not  to  have  es- 
caped the  projectors  of  a  national  work  ? 
'  Red  Jacket '  was  a  professed  hater  of  the 
white  men — a  contemner,  we  are  expressly 
told,  of  their  institutions — the  point  of 
'  disdaining  to  use  any  language  save  his 
own.'  Yet  here  is  this  stickler  for  his  na- 
tionality handed  down  to  posterity,  in  the 
blue  coat  and  Washington  medal  of  those 
he  abominated  1  It  is  true  that  all  over  the 
w(»rld  we  could  find  other  portraits  of  the 
uncompromising,  in  like  apparel,  were  we 
to  seek !  *  Kishkalwa,'  the  second  subject 
in  the  gallery — nominally  and  legally  head 
of  the  Shawanoe  nation,  is  a  far  more  gen- 
uine-looking personage,  at  least  in  a  pic- 
ture : — his  nose  garnished  with  a  crescent- 
shaped  ring;  his  ears  with  cruel-looking 
appendages;  his  head  with  a  comb  or  top- 
knot of  scarlet  feathers  (with  a  few  civil- 
ized 'odds  and  ends'  of  riband)  as  brist- 
ling with  defiance  as  Chanticleer  Bantam's 
own  I  This  fiery  personage  seems  to  have 
understood  a  joke*  as  little  as  the  editor  of 

•  The  "  Book  of  Offences  "  (a  work  which,  by 
the  way,  wo  b  g  to  commend  to  some  comic  mo- 
ralist in  search  of  a  subject)  would  ffcnive  some 
of  its  most  carious  page?  from  the  history  of  sav- 
age liftf.  It  is  intelligible  enough  that  the  loss  of 
a  virile  garment  ihouTd  bn  a  sore  subj»^ct*  among 
people  particularly  touchy  in  point  of  valor  ;  but 
while  tne  crotchet  passes  through  nor  brains  we 
cannot  resist  a  far  less  serious  anecdote  of  Indiao 
off»^nce,  which  has  always  struck  us  as  alike 
whimsical  and  inexplicable.  When  the  Ojibbe* 
way  party  waa  in  London,  a  party  was  made  (af- 
ter the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's)  for  ^*  To- 
haccn,*'  the  "  Driving  Cloud,*'  and  the  r^st  of  the 
company  :  not  forgetting  the  ladies.  Their  be- 
havior waa  pronounced  to  be  moat  discreet  and 
easy;  ils*«*'m'd,  too,   that  they  enjoyed   them- 

si'lv<>s.     Bu'  in  an  evil  hour  arrived  Mr. , 

th*'  piano  forttt-play<>r,  and  by  way  of  ascertaining 
what  amount  of  musical  ear  the  distinguished 
strangers  possf^ssed,  he  was  requested  to  pt  rfbrm  a 
fantasia.  Hh  complied  ;  the  Indians  sat*f,  all  at- 
t-  nti'in,  to  the  vt^ry  end.  But,  then,  riiting  up 
very  grav«  ly  and  with  some  oer«'mony,  thry  left 
thH  room  ;  went  down  stain  to  the  parlor  on  the 
ground-floor,  resiaC'ng  all  «>ntreaties ;  and  tbrre 
a  ating  th<*m8elv<  son  thw  floor,  waited  in  dignity 
the  appointed  hour  of  departure.  They  had  been 
affronted  :—  nothing  fiirther,  we  believe,  was  ever 
I  explained. 
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*'  My  Grtndmniher's  Revkw/'  in  the  daj^ 
of  Byron.  Being  jeered  on  the  laying 
aside  of  his  one  garment  during  certain 
warlike  operations,  as  though  he  had  been 
a  coward  who  had  dropped  his  "  inefTables" 
while  running  away,  he  undertook  a  foray 
or  raxada^  to  wipe  away  this  stain  on  hie 
character  : — and  it  was  one  of  the  express 
conditions  of  the  peace  which  followed  his 
victorious  arms,  sealed  by  the  present  of  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  that  Kisbkalwa'^ 
"vestment"  (to  quote  the  precise  noun 
which  transatlantic  scrupulosity  enjoins) 
should,  indeed,  be  henceforth  remembered 
among  the  *'  unmentionables/'  ''  Shinga- 
ba  W'Ossin  ;  or,  Image  Stone,"  a  Chippe- 
wa Indian,  has,  also,  a  fine,  unsophisticated 
head;  though,  unlike  "Red  Jacket,"  he 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  tribe,  as  to  en- 
courage investigation  with  regard  io  a  Mani- 
tou  or  object  sanctified  by  superstition — 
the  huge  mass  of  virgin  copper,  known  to 
all  mineralogists  and  American  tourists  as 
existing  on  the  Outanogon  River,  Lake 
Superior.  A  famous  subject,  too,  for  the 
painter,  though  in  a  transition  state  between 
the  "  osprey  wing"  style  of  dress  and  the 
adoption  ofthe  militia  uniform,  is  Tens- 
kanlawau — '*  The  Open  Door."  Though 
described  as  a  person  of  slender  intellects, 
weak,  cruel,  and  sensual ;  despite,  too,  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  this  personage  had  a  bland 
and  agreeable  presence.  Brother  to  the 
well-known  Chief  Tecumthe,  "  The  Open 
Door  "  enjoys  an  almost  equal  renown  as  a 
prophet.  When  we  read  in  these  Indian 
annals  of  a  hit  so  lucky  as  his  fixing  the 
precise  day  for  an  earthquake,  and  recol- 
lect how  on  no  stronger  grounds  our  gen- 
try believed  in  Murphy,  (not  to  recall  the 
more  humiliating  trust  of  their  tenantry  in 
the  Canterbury  fanatic,)  we  must  not  ap- 
propriate "  The  Open  Door's  "  success  as 
a  trait  of  savage  life,  so  much  as  of  univer- 
sal credulous  humanity.  We  only  protest 
against  the  ''slenderness"  allotted  to  his 
wits.  The  Biographers,  however,  attribute 
the  contrivance  of  the  juggle  to  Tecumthe, 
who,  among  his  other  schemes  of  assisting 
Indian  rights  and  regenerating  Indian  mo- 
rals, including  even  a  temperance  move- 
ment, perceived  that  supernatural  influences 
would  make  an  important  figure.  Even  a 
,  puppet,  however,  must  be  in  some  degree 
stoutly  and  symmetrically  framed  to  an- 
swer to  the  jerk  of  the  master's  hand. — 
And  we  can  hardly  reconcile  such  an  as- 
sertion as  that  the  Prophet  was  pronounced 
by  General  Harrison  to  have  been  the  moat 
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^r^i^ful  and  accomplished  orator  he  had 
seen  amongst  the  Indians,  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
"  he  seems  to  have  exhibited  neither  hon- 
esty nor  dignity  of  character  in  any  rela- 
tion of  life."  The  tale  of  Tecumthe,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection — 
full  of  subject. 

The  portrait  of  Waapashaw,  chief  of  the 
Dacotah  nation,  a  sagacious  looking  man^ 
in  an  European  dress,  like  the  Prophet 
minus  an  eye,  gives  his  biographers  occa- 
sion to  relieve  his  tribe  from  the  stigma 
which  has  been  laid  upon  it,  of  a  vice  no 
less  loathsome  than  cannibalism.  The 
name  of  the  Keoxa  tribe,  to  which  he  be- 
longs, meaning  "  relationship  overlooked," 
implies  marriages  forbidden  in  the  last  leaf 
of  (he  prayer-book ;  and  one  admitted  prac- 
tice of  questionable  reputation  (for  even 
among  savages  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
constantly  the  dawnings  of  moral  percep- 
tion touch  the  same  points)  may  have  led 
to  false  accusations  of  another.  The  Twig- 
hees  and  the  Kickapoos  (vidt  vol.  iii.  p.  26) 
will  hardly  come  out  from  under  the  accu- 
sation so  easily.  We  are  assured  that  they 
had  a  society  expressly  ordained  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  practice  :  possibly — 
who  knows  1 — their  Hieroglyphic  Human 
Cookery  Book  !  Nat  bless,  let  us  charitably 
point  out,  that  exact  information  on  subjects 
like  these — where  credulous  horror  and 
cunning  ignorance  meet,  the  one  as  willing 
to  be  mystified  as  the  other  is  anxious  to 
mystify — comprehends  precisely  that  branch 
of  testimony  which  is  to  be  least  relied  up- 
on. Ferocity  or  revenge  may  drive  untu- 
tored people  into  exceptional  crimes ;  and 
the  extreme  reluctance  to  admit  the  fact, 
which  all  savages  have  ever  shown,  would 
argue  a  sort  i^  instinctive  averseness,  which 
warrants  our  generally  receiving  tales  of 
the  systematized  practice  cum  grano. 

As  we  advance  in  the  volume,  we  get 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  as 
it  were — among  wilder  people.  Some  of 
the  heads  are  very  fierce,  initiating  us  into 
the  mysteries  of  Indian  paint.  Wesh  Cubb, 
"  The  Sweet," — whose  son  was  seized  with 
the  vagary  of  fancying  himself  a  woman, 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  degradation  of 
feminine  employments, — has  a  most  be- 
coming crescent  of  green  spots  upon  his 
cheeks  : — Caatousee,  or  '*  Creeping  out  of 
the  Water,"  a  square  patch  of  yet  brighter 
verdigris,  in  which  one  cruel  eye  is  set  as 
cleanly  as  a  bead  in  a  patch  of  enamel. 
Peah-mus-ka,  a  Fox  chief  (whose  barbetU 
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a  la  Pischek  makes  a  whimsical  distsyb- 
ance  of  oar  visions  of  prairies,  porta<^9, 
and  other  features  of  wild  life  ia  the  West) 
has  his  black  handkerchief  cap  tied  ati,  as 
it  were,  by  a  streak  of  vermilion  under  the 
chin,  by  which  also  his  ear  is  dyed.  While 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  aboriginal  ''paint 
and  patches,"  commend  us  to  No-way-ke- 
sng-ga,  the  Ottoe  chief,  whose  portrait  is  to 
be  found  early  in  volume  the  third,  and 
whose  citron  green  chin,  with  a  Vandyke 
pattern  of  the  same  piquant  nuance  across 
bis  forehead,  "  composes"  with  the  superb 
cherry-colored  plume  of  horse-bair  or  fea- 
thers  upon  his  head,  so  as  to  form  an  ar- 
rangement of  color  of  which  a  Parisian 
designer  of  fancies  might  be  proud.  There 
is  somewhat  of  caprice,  we  are  told,  in 
these  decorations — a  caprice,  it  seems,  con- 
stant in  the  avoidance  of  '*  the  stars  and 
stripes,"  though  not  seldom  awkwardly  em- 
ulating the  lines  of ''the  Union  Jack;" 
— but  we  take  it  for  granted,  something  of 
symbolism  also.  And  in  these  days,  when 
reds  and  blues  are  mere  matters  of  faith 
and  orthodoxy,  when  the  cut  of  an  aure- 
cole,  or  the  frilling  and  flouncing  of  an  ini- 
tial letter,  become  subjects  concerning 
which  homilies  are  preached,  and  libraries 
written — we  must  not  be  thon^ht  absurd  in 
recommending  to  American  savans^  "  the 
nature  and  significance  of  Indian  paint," 
as  a  mystery  worth  looking  into,  for  the 
use  of  historians  and  artists  yet  unborn. 
Out  of  accidents  little  less  freakish,  we 
take  it,  did  the  whole  school  of  what  is  by 
some  called  Christian  Art,  originally  con- 
struct itself.  At  all  events,  there  is  now 
some  possibility  of  obtaining  information 
on  these  important  matters — though  at  the 
risk  of  depriving  controversialists  in  em- 
bryo of  their  life-breath  ;  to  wit,  matter  for 
controversy.  To  speak,  meanwhile,  of  a 
matter  of  detail,  in  its  order,  important, — 
we  are  surprised  that  in  a  work  like  this,  so 
carefully  and  expensively  produced,  greater 
descriptive  minuteness  was  not  thought  ne- 
cessary. There  are  many  accessories  and 
objects  introduced  into  these  portraits, 
which  we  neither  know  how  to  describe  or 
to  name.     This  ought  not  to  have  been. 

The  portrait  of  a  Rant-che-wai-me, 
"  Female  flying  Pigeon,"  also  called  "  the 
beautiful  female  Eagle  who  flies  in  the  air," 
leminds  os  that  we  have  been  somewhat 
remiss  in  paying  our  dues  to  the  gentle  sex. 
But  this  is  true  forest  fashion.  The  lady 
before  us  is  mild  and  gracious  looking. 
We  were  told  she  was  free-handed  to  an  ex- 


cess :  as  her  widowed  husband  phrased  it, 
"  when  the  poor  came,  it  was  like  a  strainer 
full  of  holes,  lettmg  all  she  bad  \imb 
through."  She  was  extreme,  moreover,  in 
her  tenderness  of  her  conscience,  "often 
feared  that  her  acts  were  displeasing  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  when  she  would  blacken  her 
face  and  retire  to  some  lone  place,  and  fast 
and  pray."  But  we  take  it  that  so  far  as 
any  grace  which  free-will  gives  can  go, 
"the  female  flying  Pigeon  "  was  rather  an 
exceptional  than  an  average  woman.  It  is 
true  that,  in  her  charming  "  Winter  Studies 
and  Summer  Rambles,"  Mrs.  Jameson, 
whose  honorable  desire  to  improve  the  con* 
dition  of  her  sex,  sometimes  leads  her  into 
odd  puzzles  and  paradoxes,  does  her  best 
for  the  Squaw ;  trying  to  prove  her  condi* 
tion  in  some  essential  points  far  better  than 
that  of  the  conveniionalized  white  woman, 
(as  the  jargon  of  the  day  runs).  And  we 
suppose  that  social  philosophers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  argument — the  power 
theorists  to  wit, — would  declare  that  Man's 
ministering  Angel  was  in  her  right  place, 
when  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water, 
drudging  in  the  fields,  and  dragging  bur- 
dens, leaving  "  her  master  "  undisturbed  in 
the  nobler  occupations  of  fighting  and 
foraging.  But  we  confess  that  we  are  a 
trifle  hard  to  convince  as  to  the  supreme 
felicity  of  the  Indian  woman's  lot.  The 
utmost  her  race  has  done  has  been  to  pro- 
duce, not  a  Boadicea,  but  a  Pocahontas. 
Of  this  last,  "  the  heroine  of  the  tribes,'^ 
we  have  somewhat  too  niggardly  a  notice. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  her,  however,  in  her 
civilized  condition,  which  an  append ical 
series  of  documents  assure  us  is  authentic : 
the  features  wearing  an  expression  of  grave 
and  womanly  sweetness,  befitting  one  whose 
name  was  somewhat  prophetically  "  a  riv- 
ulet of  peace  between  two  nations." 

But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  us 
to  argue  out  the  great  question  of  the  Lady 
and  the  Lord,  to  determine  how  far  (as 
Cherub  says)  Nature  never  meant  that  a 
Griseldis  should  be  put  to  the  test  by  her 
Sir  Perceval,  or  vice  versa.  Ample  oppor- 
tunities to  hear  New  Wisdom  against  Old 
Prejudice  are  sure  to  present  themselves! 
The  mention  of  "  authentication  "  and  its 
accompanying  assertion  that  all  these  por- 
traits are  warrantable,  recalls  to  us  yet  an- 
other of  the  curious  peculiarities  of  savage 
life:  namely,  ffreat  solicitude  and  touchi- 
ness in  the  delicate  matter  of  resemblances 
painted.  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  with 
her  royal  command  of  "  garden  lights^"  and 
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siEoilar  devices  which  excluded  shadows, 
and  other  soch  unpleasing  accidents — 
Lady  Pentweazle,  when  big  with  the  pur- 
pose of  *'  calling  up  a  look/'  which  should 
take  mankind  by  storm, — were  gentle  and 
easily-contented  customers  compared  with 
the  Braves  and  the  Medicine  men»  whom 
the  founders  of  Me  school  of  American  Art 
have  been  called  upon  to  immortalize.  Mr. 
Catlin,  in  his  "  Letters  and  Noles/'  gave  us 
some  whimsical  and  touching  details  of  the 
**  relations  "  which  the  court  painter  of  the 
Indians  has  to  hold  with  his  sitters.  Who 
has  forgotten  the  anecdote  of  the  Chief  who 
came  to  the  artist's  tent,  with  an  offer  of 
six  horses,  and  as  much  treasure  besides  as 
the  magician  chose  to  exact,  so  he  might 
bear  away  the  portrait  of  his  dead  daugh- 
ter? The*  portraying  of  a  Sioux  chief, 
Mah-to-cheeja,  '*  the  Little  Bear '' — in  pro- 
file, led  to  yet  more  serious  results.  Mr. 
Catlin  had  to  pack  up  his  brushes  and  run 
to  save  his  scalp;  since  Shonka,  "the 
Dog,"  found  put  that  the  **  Little  Bear,'' 
thus  presented,  was  '*  only  half  a  man !" 
The  Red  Men,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  love 
jests.  The  Dog's  taunt  bred  an  affray 
which  cost  the  Little  Bear  his  life.  The 
volumes  before  us  afford  us  an  addition  to 
the  above  store  of  anecdotes ;  which,  ere 
we  part  from  them,  we  shall  extract : — 
though  conscious  that  it  makes  against  us, 
and  for  those  who  consider  the  Squaw  a 
less  suffering  woman  than  the  Mrs.  Cau- 
dles, Mrs.  Grundys,  and  Mrs.  Partingtons 
of  our  streets  and  squares,  and  village- 
greens. 

''It  happened,"  says  the  memorialist  of 
Toun^  Mahaskah,  the  son  of  the  FemaJR  fly- 
ing Pigeon,  "  when  Mahaskah  was  at  Wash- 
ington, that  the  agent  of  this  work  was  there 
also.  **  As  he  turned  over  the  leaves  bearing 
the  likenesses  of  many  of  those  Indians  of  the 
Far  West,  who  were  known  to  the  party, 
Mahaskah  would  pronounce  their  names  with 
the  same  promptitude  as  if  the  originals  were 
alive  and  before  him.  Among  these  was  the 
likeness  of  his  father.  He  looked  at  it  with  a 
composure  bordering  on  indifference.  On  be- 
ing asked  if  he  did  not  know  his  father,  he  an- 
swered, |)ointing  to  the  portrait,  *  That  is  my 
lather.'  He  was  asked  if  he  was  not  glad  to 
see  him.  He  replied,  *  It  was  enough  Tor  me 
to  know  that  my  father  was  a  brave  man,  and 
had  a  big  heart,  and  died  an  honorable  death 
in  doing  the  will  ot*  my  Great  Father.' 

«*♦  *  ♦  The  portrait  of  the  Eagle  of  De- 
light, wife  of  ShaumonekuBse,  the  Ottoe  chief, 
was  then  shown  to  him.  'That,'  he  eaid,  Mb 
my  mother.'  The  agent  assured  him  he  was 
mistaken.    He  became  indignant,  and  seemed 
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mortified  that  hta  mother,  as  he  believed  her  to 
be,  should  be  arranged  in  the  work  as  the  wife 
of  another,  and  especially  of  a  chief  over 
whom  his  father  had  held  and  exercised 
authority.  The  colloquy  became  interesting, 
until,  at  last,  some  excitement,  on  the  part  of 
Mahaskah,  grew  out  of  it    On  hearing  it  re- 

Keated  by  the  agent  that  he  must  be  mistaken, 
lahaskah  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face, 
saying,  'Did  you  ever  know  the  child  that 
loved  its  mother,  and  had  seen  her,  that  forgot 
the  board  on  which  he  was  strapped,  and  the 
back  on  which  he  had  been  carried,  or  the  knee 
on  which  he  had  been  nursed,  or  the  breast 
which  had  given  him  life  V  So  firmly  con- 
vinced was  he  that  this  was  the  picture  of  his 
mother,  and  so  resolved  that  she  should  not 
remain  by  the  side  of  Shaumoneku8Be,thathe 
said,  'I  will  not  leave  this  room,  until  my 
mother's  name,  Rantchewaime,  is  marked  over 
the  name  of  '  Eagle  of  Delight'  The  agent 
of  the  work  complied  with  this  demand,  Arhen 
his  agitation,  which  had  become  great  subsi- 
ded, and  he  appeared  contented.  Looking 
once  more  at  the  painting,^be  turned  from  it, 
Faying,  "  If  it  had  not  l^en  for  Wauconda- 
roony  (the  name  he  gave  to  the  agent  of  the 
work,  which  means  walking  god^  so  called,  be- 
cause he  attributed  the  takinitr  of  these  like- 
nesses to  him,)  I  would  have  kissed  her,  but 
Waucondamony  made  me  a&hamed.' 

"  Soon  af\er  this  interview,  the  party  went  to 
King's  Gallery,  where  are  copies  of  many  of 
these  likenesses,  and  among  them  are  both  the 
^ Eagle  of  Delight'  and  the  Female  flying 
Pigeon.  The  moment  Mahaska h's  eye  caught 
the  portrait  of  the  'Flying  Pigeon,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  That  is  my  mother,  that  is  her  face, 
I  know  her  now,  I  am  ashamed  again.'  He 
immediately  asked  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  as  also 
of  the  *  Eagle  of  Delight,'  wife  of  Shaumone- 
kusse,  saying  of  the  last,  ^  The  Ottoe  chief  will 
be  so  glad  to  see  his  squaw,  that  he  will  give 
me  one  hundred  horses  for  it' " 

There  are  others,  more  competent  judges 
of  art  than  simple  Mahaskah,  will  occur  to 
every  reader  with  whom  (no  offence  to  their 
connoisseurships)  '*the  fan"  makes  the 
likeness. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  the  above 
hasty  notes  and  illustrations,  that  to  com- 
ment upon  the  entire  contents  of  these  vol- 
umes would  lead  the  critic  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable limits.  Having  given  a  fair  sample, 
we  must  here  pause.  A  parting  word  is, 
perhaps,  required  to  assure  certain  excellent 
persons,  that  because  we  have  treated  this 
work  crotchet-wise,  rather  than  in  the  cut 
and  dry  '*  Encyclopedia"  fashion  ;  no  dis- 
respect to  it  has  been  meant.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  certain  subjects  more  vividly 
brought  home  to  us  by  familiar  treatment 
and  comparison,  than  by  dissertations  ex 
cathtdrd :  and  this  is  among  them.    The 
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book  is  a  most  interesting  collection  of  raw 
materials,  out  of  which  a  school  of  imagi- 
native art  might  be  constructed ;  but  to 
lecture  upon  them,  appealing  the  while  to 
"  the  principle  of  the  pyramid,"  would  be 
to  impugn  our  own  common  sense,  and  not 
to  assist  either  teachers  or  people.  We  re- 
gard it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Amer- 
ican's library  : — and  as  full  of  suggestion 
to  all  persons  who  love  to  look  around  and 
forward  as  well  as  to  linger  with  fond  rev- 
erence among  the  traditions  of  the  Past. 


From  T&it*i  Mafamine. 

GLANCE  AT  THE  WORKS  OP  SIR  JAMES 
MACKINTOSH. 

BY   THOMAS  DS    qVIHCXT. 

ne  MiseeUaneous  Works  of  the  Right 
Hon,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Edited 
hy  Robert  James  Mackintosh^  Esq,  In 
Three  Volumes,  8vo.  London :  Long- 
man &r  Go. 

This  collection  comprehends,  with  one 
exception,  (viz.,  the  History  of  England, 
which  is  published  separately),  all  that  is  of 
permanent  value  in  the  writings  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  The  editor  is  the  writer's 
son ;  and  he,  confident  in  powers  for  higher 
things,  has  not  very  carefully  executed  the 
minor  duties  of  his  undertaking.  He  has 
contributed  valuable  notes;  but  he  has 
overlooked  some  important  errors  of  the 

gress,  and  he  has  made  separate  errors  of 
is  own.  At  page  887,  vol.  ii.,  Charles 
VII.  is  described  as  King  of  Sweden,  mean- 
ing clearly  King  of  Denmark.  At  page 
557,  of  the  same  volume,  Sir  James,  having 
referred  to  "  a  writer  now  alive  in  England," 
as  one  who  had  "  published  doctrines  not 
dissimilar  to  those  which  Madame  de  Sta^l 
ascribes  to  Schelling,"  the  editor  suggests 
that  probably  the  person  in  his  eye  was  Mr. 
William  Taylor  of  Norwich.  This  is  the 
most  unaccountable  of  blunders.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  Norwich  was  among  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish students  of  German,  and  so  far  his 
name  connects  itself  naturally  with  a  notice 
of  the  De  tAllemagne,  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  never  trespassed  into  the  fields  of 
metaphysics.  He  did  not  present  any  *'  a1- 
lorements'*  in  a  **  singular  character,"  nor 
in  "  an  unintelligible  style ;"  neither  was 
be  the  author  of  any  "paradoxes."    The 
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editor  is  probably  thinking  of  Taylor  the 
Platonist,  who  was  far  more  distinguished 
for  absurdity,  and  is  now  equally  illustrious 
for  obscurity.  But  that  either  of  these 
Taylors,  or  both,  or  even  nine  of  them,  act- 
ing with  the  unanimity  of  one  man,  ever 
could  have  founded  *'  a  sect,"  is  so  entirely 
preposterous,  that  the  accomplished  editor 
must  pardon  my  stopping  for  half  a  minute 
to  laugh.  The  writer,  whom  Sir  James  in- 
dicated, was  probably  "  Walking  Stewart ;" 
a  most  interesting  man  whom  personally  I 
knew  ;  eloquent  in  conversation  ;  contem- 
plative, if  that  is  possible,  in  excess ;  crazy 
beyond  all  reach  of  hellebore;  three  Anti- 
cyrsB  woald  not  have  cured  him  ;  yet  sub- 
lime and  divinely  benignant  in  his  visiona- 
riness ;  the  man  who,  as  a  pedestrian  trav- 
eller, had  seen  more  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  communicated  more  extensively  with 
the  children  of  the  earth,  than  any  man  be- 
fore or  since ;  the  writer  also  who  published 
more  books  (all  intelligible  by  fits  and 
starts)  than  any  Englishman,  except  per- 
haps Richard  Baxter,  who  is  said  to  have 
published  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, p/vs 
one,  the  extra  one  being  probably  meant  for 
leap-year.  Walking  Stewart  answers  en- 
tirely to  the  description  of  Sir  James's 
unknown  philosopher ;  his  character  was 
most  "singular;"  his  style  tending  al- 
ways to  the  "  unintelligible;"  his  privacy, 
in  the  midst  of  eternal  publication,  most 
absolute ;  his  disposition  to  martyrdom,  had 
any  body  attempted  it,  ready  and  cheerful ; 
and  as  the  "  founder  of  a  sect,"  considering 
his  intense  cloudiness,  I  am  not  at  all  sore 
but  he  might  have  answered  as  well  as  the 
Grecian  Ileracleitus,  as  Spinosa  the  Jew, 
or  even  as  Schelling  the  Teutonic  Profes- 
sor. ^15  plantations  were  quite  as  thriving 
as  theirs;  but  the  three  foreigners  fell  upon 
happier  times,  or  at  least  (as  regards  the 
last  of  them)  upon  a  soil  more  kindly,  and 
a  climate  more  hopeful  for  metaphysical 
growths.  Not  only  has  the  editor  done  that 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  too 
oden  he  has  lell  undone  that  which  he  ovght 
to  have  done.  The  political  tracts  of  the 
third  volume  require  abundant  explanations 
to  the  readers  of  this  generation ;  and  yet 
the  notes  are  rare  as  well  as  slight. 

There  is  no  need,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
take  the  ahitude,  intellectually,  of  Sir  Jas. 
Mackintosh.  His  position  in  public  life 
was  that  of  Burke  ;  he  stood  as  a  mediator 
between  the  world  of  philosophy  and  the 
world  of  moving  politics.  The  interest  in 
the  two  men  was  the  same  in  kind,  but  di^ 
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ferently  balanced^  As  a  statesman,  Burke 
bad  prodigiously  tbe  advantage ;  not  only 
throagh  the  unrivalled  elasticity  of  his  in- 
tellecty  which  in  that  respect  was  an  intel- 
lect absolutely  sui  generis^  but  because  his 
philosophy  was  of  a  nature  to  express  and 
incarnate  itself  in  political  speculation.  On 
the  other  hand»  Sir  James  was  far  better 
qualified,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  training, 
for  the  culture  of  pure  abstract  metaphysics. 
It  is  sometimes  made  a  matter  of  regret  that 
Burke  should  have  missed  the  Professor's 
chair  which  he  sought.  This  is  injudicious  ; 
as  an  academic  lecturer  on  philosophy,  or  a 
speculator  in  ontolo^ical  novelties,  Burke 
would  have  failed.  Not  so  Mackintosh.  As 
to  him,  the  regret  would  be  reasonable  ;  by 
detaching  him  from  the  cares  of  public  bu- 
siness, a  chair  of  philosophy  would  have 
widened  the  sphere  of  those  higher  specu- 
lations which,  under  his  management,  couid 
not  have  been  less  than  permanently  profit- 
able to  the  world. 

To  review  so  extensive  a  collection  is 
clearly  impossible  within  any  short  com- 
pass. I  content  myself  with  a  flying  glance 
at  those  papers  which  are  likely  to  prove 
the  most  interesting. 
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MACKINTOSH    ON    STRVENSBE. 

The  case  of  Count  Struensee  is  to  this 
hour  wrapped  in  some  degree  of  darkness; 
but,  even  under  those  circumstances  of 
darkness,  it  is  full  of*  instruction.  The 
doubts  respect  Struensee  himself,  and  the 
unhappy  young  queen,  Matilda ;  were  they 
criminal  in  the  way  alleged  by  their  profli- 
gate enemies  ?  So  far  there  is  a  cloud  of 
mystery  resting  on  the  case;  but,  as  to 
those  enemies,  as  to  the  baseness  of  their 
motives,  and  the  lawlessness  of  their  acts, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  and  no  shadow  of 
mystery.  This  being  so,  it  being  absolute- 
ly certain  that  the  accusers  were  the  vilest 
of  intriguers,  and  unworthy  of  belief,  for  a 
moment,  when  at  any  point  they  passed  the 
boundary  line  of  judicial  proof,  certified  to 
Christendom  by  public  oaths  of  neutral  par- 
ties,— it  follows,  that  the  accused  are  every 
where  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  doubt, 
any  jealousy,  any  umbrage,  suspicion,  or 
possibility,  against  the  charge  which  has 
arisen,  shall  arise,  or  ought  to  arise,  in  the 
brain  of  the  most  hair-splitting  special 
pleader.  They,  that  ruined  better  people 
than  themselves  by  the  wickedest  of  special 


pleading,  cannot  have  too  much  of  it ;  let 
them  perish,  as  regards  history  and  reputa- 
tion, by  the  arts  which  they  practised. 

King  Christian,  the  Seventh  of  Denmark, 
came  over  to  London  early  in  the  reign  of 
Oeorge  the  Third : — 

*'Ic  wBi  in  tbe  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraachid. 

He  came  by  contract,  to  fall  in  love  with 
our  Princess  Matilda.  But  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  **  imbecile,"  which  is  a  word 
of  vague  meaning  ;  in  fact,  he  was  partially 
an  idiot,  and,  at  times,  a  refractory  mad- 
man. It  has  been  remarked,  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Gait's  excellent  novels,  that  at  one 
time,  (of  course  not  the  present  time,)  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Scottish  lairds 
were  secretly,  and  in  ways  best  known  to 
their  households,  daft ;  and  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that,  if  not  born  gentlemen,  they 
4vould  certainly,  by  course  of  law,  have  been 
cognosced,^  Perhaps  the  same  tendency, 
and  developed  in  part  by  the  same  defects 
of  training,  at  that  time  afiected  the  royal 
bouses  of  Europe.  Christian  VII.,  if,  in- 
stead of  being  a  king,  he  had  been  a  Scottish 
laborer,  would  certainly  have  been  '*  cog« 
noaced."  Amongst  other  eccentricities, 
that  recoiled  eventually  upon  others,  he  in- 
sisted on  his  friend's  thumping  him,  kicking 
him,  knocking  him  down,  and  scratching 
him  severely ;  and,  if  his  friend  declined 
to  do  so,  then  he  accused  him  of  high  trea- 
son. Really  you  had  difficult  cards  to  play 
with  this  daft  laird  of  Copenhagen.  If  you 
positively  reftised  to  thump  him,  then  you 
were  a  rebel ;  an  absolute  monarch  had  in- 
sisted on  your  doing  a  thing,  and  you  had 
mutinously  disobeyed.  If  you  thumped 
him,  and  soundly,  (which  was  the  course 
taken  by  his  friend  Brandt,)  then  you  were 
a  traitor ;  jou  had  assaulted  the  Lord's  an- 
ointed, and  were  liable  to  question  from  the 
lex  mqjestatis.  To  London  did  this  mad« 
man  come;  perhaps  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet — that 
in  England  all  men  are  mad ;  so  that  mad« 
ness  is  not  much  remarked.  The  king  saw 
London  ;  and  London  saw  kirn.  But  a 
black  day  it  was  for  some  people,  when  he 

*  *<  Co^hmm^.'*— A  term  well  known  to  Scot- 
tish law,  and  therefore  tu  Roman  law.  It  meane 
judicially  reviewed  and  reported,  no  matter  in  re- 
ference to  what.  But,  in  common  conversation, 
it  has  oome  elliptical  1^  tnuf^n-^ulyretttmed  a» 
ma  idiot,  CegnOBCO,  it  muit  be  remembered,  ia 
tbe  appropriate  woid,  in  classical  LatiA«  for  judi- 
cial review  and  investigation. 
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first  set  his  face  towards  St.  James's.  The 
poor  young  princess  Matilda,  sister  to 
George  III.,  and  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  became  his  unhappy  wife ;  and  Struen- 
see,  a  young  physician,  whom  he  had  pick- 
ed up  at  A  Hon  a,  about  the  same  time  re- 
ceived the  fatal  distinction  of  becoming  his 
favorite,  and  his  minister.  The  frail  per- 
sonal tenure  of  such  a  situation,  dependent 
on  the  caprices  of  a  man,  imbecile,  equally 
as  regarded  intellect  and  as  regarded  ener- 
gy of  will,  suggested  to  a  cabal  of  court 
rivals  the  obvious  means  for  overthrowing 
and  supplanting  the  favorite.  To  possess 
themselves  suddenly  of  the  king's  person, 
was  to  possess  themselves  of  the  state  au- 
thority. Five  minutes  sufficed  to  use  this 
authority  for  the  arrest  of  Struensee, — 
after  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed 
his  close  confinement,  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty,  now  banished  every  where,  even 
from  the  treatment  of  felons ;  to  that  suc- 
ceeded his  pretended  trial,  his  pretended* 
penitence,  his  pretended  confession,  and, 
finally,  his  execution. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  notices  the  ex/cr- 
nal  grounds  of  suspicion  applying  to  the 
publications  against  Struensee,  and  partic- 
ularly the  doubtful  position  in  respect  to  the 
conspirators  of  Dr.  Munter,  the  spiritual 
assistant  of  the  prisoner.  This  man  was 
employed  by  the  government ;  was  he  not 
used  as  a  decoy,  and  a  calumniating  traitor  t 
That  point  is  still  dark.  He  certainly  pub- 
lished what  he  had  no  right  to  publish.  Sir 
James  is  disposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
find  internal  marks  of  sincerity  in  the  doc- 
tor's account  of  his  conversations  with 
Struensee.  But  were  not  these  in  their 
very  nature  confidential?  And  Sir  James 
himself  remarks,  that  nobody  knows  what 
became  latterly  of  Munter  himself;  so  that 
the  vouchers  for  his  veracity,  which  might 
have  been  found  in  subsequent  respectabil- 
ity of  life,  are  entirely  wanting.  General 
Falkenskiold's  Memoirs  make  us  acquainted 
With  the  artifices  used  to  obtain  from  the 
nnhappy  young  queen  a  confession  of  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  Struensee.  And, 
if  these  artifices  had  been  even  unknown 
to  us,  it  must  strike  every  body,  that  such  a 
confession  being  so  gratuitously  mischiev- 
ous to  the  queen,  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
made  by  her,  in  any  case,  where  she  was 
tree  from  coercion,  or  firee  from  gross  delu* 
sion.  Equally  on  the  hypothesis  of  her 
guilt  or  her  innocence,  the  poor  lady  could 
have  had  no  rational  motive  for  inculpating 
herself,  except  such  as  would  imply  strata- 
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gems  and  frauds  in  the  conspirators.  The 
case  seems  to  tell  its  own  story.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  include  Matilda  in  the 
ruin  of  Struensee,  because  else  there  was 
no  certainty  of  his  ruin ;  and  upon  thtU  de- 
pended not  cmly  the  prosperity  of  the  in* 
trigue,  but  the  safety  of  the  intriguers.  The 
destruction  recoiled  upon  themselves,  if  the 
young  queen  regained  the  king's  ear.  But 
this  could  be  prevented  certainly  by  noth- 
ing short  of  her  removal  for  ever  from  the 
court.  And  that  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  successful  charge  of  adultery. 
Else,  besides  other  consequences,  the  cabal 
feared  the  summary  interposition  of  Eng- 
land. But  of  adultery,  as  they  had  no 
proof,  or  vestige  of  a  proof,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  invent  one,  by  obtaining  a  con- 
fession from  the  queen  herself.  And  this 
was  obtained  by  practising  on  her  credulity, 
and  her  womanly  feelings  of  compassion  for 
the  unfortunate.  She  was  told  by  the 
knaves  about  her,  that  an  acknowledgment 
of  guilt  would  save  the  life  of  the  perishing 
minister. 

There  is  something  in  this  atrocious 
falsehood  as  to  Struensee,  a  part  of  the  story 
which  is  not  denied  by  any  party,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  famous  anecdote  about  Col- 
onel Kirke,  in  connexion  with  Monmouth's 
rebellion  ;  a  fable  no  doubt  in  his  case,  but 
realized  by  the  Danish  conspirators.  They 
won  their  poor  victim  to  what  she  abhorred, 
by  a  promise  that  could  have  ofiered  no 
temptation  except  to  a  generous  nature ; 
and,  having  thus  gained  their  villainous  ob- 
ject, they  did  not  even  counterfeit  an  effort 
to  fulfil  the  promise.  A  confession  obtained 
under  circumstances  like  these,  would 
weigh  little  with  the  just  and  the  consider- 
ate.* But  where  is  the  proof  that  the  queen 
did  make  such  a  confession  ?  No  body  of 
state-commissioners  ever  received  any  thing 
of  the  kind  from  her  own  hands ;  nothing 
remains  to  attest  it  but  the  two  first  letters 
of  her  name,  having  written  which,  she  is 

*  Sif  J.  M  ,  thouf  h  manififstly  inclined  to  adopt 
thia  account  of  the  pr»'teaded  confeaaion,  a  little 
weakena  the  cane  by  aaying — "  If  General  Falk- 
enakiold  waa rightly  informed,**  aa  though  the  in- 
validation of  the  confeaaion  were  conditional  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  General.  But  in  fact,  if  his 
account  were  withdrawn,  tb**  cunaplrators  are  in 
a  atill  woriie  position ;  for  the  unnniahed  aigna- 
ture,  cof^r^atHy  completed  aurrepiitioualy  by 
Bome  alien  hand,  pointa  atrongly  towarda  a  phy- 
aical  compuUion  ezerotaed  upon  the  queen,— 
auch  aa  had  given  way,  and  naturally  ioould  give 
way,  under  a  violent  atruggle,  afier  one  or  two 
lettera  had  been  extorted  by  forcibly  guiding  her 
hand. 
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said  to  have  fainted  away ;  but  who  wrote 
the  words  above  her  fraction  of  a  signature, 
without  which  the  signature  is  unmeaning, 
and  when  they  were  written,  whether  before 
or  after  that  fractional  signature,  nothing 
sunrives  to  show.  Besides,  if  Munter's  ac- 
count of  penitential  confessions  in  prison 
(many  of  which  argue  rather  the  abject  de- 
pression from  a  bread-and-water  diet,  and 
from  savage  ill-treatment,  than  any  sincere 
or  natural  compunction)  are  to  be  received 
against  Struensee,  much  more  ought  we  to 
receive  the  dying  declarations  of  the  young 
queen;  for  these  were  open  to  no  suspi- 
cions of  fraud.  Three  years  after  her  pre- 
tended confession,  she  declared  to  her  spir- 
itual attendant,  M.  Roques,  that,  although 
conscious  of  imprudences,  she  never  had 
been  ciiminal.  This  was  her  solemn  de- 
claration, in  the  midst  of  voluntary  peniten- 
tial expressions,  and  at  a  moment  when  she 
knew  herself  to  be  dying.  Strange  indeed, 
considering  ber  youth,  and  her  unhappy 
position  amongst  enemies,  knaves,  and  a 
lunatic  husband,  if  she  had  not  fallen  into 
some  imprudences. 

Meantime,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  al- 
most certainly  wrong  in  his  view  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  English  government. 
He  imagines  that,  from  mere  excess  of  in- 
disposition to  all  warlike  movements  at  that 
time,  this  government  shrank  from  effectual 
interference.  But  evidently  the  case  was 
one  for  diplomatic  management.  And  in 
that  way  it  was  effectuaHy  conducted  to  the 
best  possible  solution,  by  the  British  am- 
bassador. Sir  Robert  Murray,  who  fright- 
ened the  guilty  intriguers  out  of  their  wits. 
Once  satisfied  that  nothing  would  be  at- 
tempted against  the  life  of  the  queen,  Eng- 
land had  no  motive  for  farther  interference, 
nor  any  grounds  to  go  upon.  She  could 
not  have  said, — *'  I  declare  war  against 
yoo,  because  you  have  called  a  daughter  of 
England  by  the  foul  name  of  adulteress." 
The  case  was  too  delicate,  and  too  doubt- 
ful. Even  now,  after  some  light  has  been 
obtained,  the  grounds  for  a  legal  judgment 
are  insufficient  on  either  side ;  then,  they 
wi»re  much  more  so.  The  English  ^ovem- 
ment  must  also  have  been  entirely  control- 
led, in  such  a  case,  by  the  private  wishes  of 
the  royal  family  ;  and  it  was  a  natural  feel- 
ing for  them,  when  no  prospect  existed  of  a 
fair  judicial  inquiry,  amongst  those,  who, 
in  fighting  against  the  queen,  would  be  fiffht- 
ing  for  their  own  lives,  to  retire  from  a  feud 
that  could  only  terminate  in  fixing  the 
attention   of  Europe  upon  the  miserable 
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charges  and  scandals;  charges  that  arose 
in  self-interest,  and  scandals  that  were  pro- 
pagated by  malice. 

The  moral  of  the  story  seems  to  lie  in  its 
exposure  of  the  ruins  and  the  absolute 
chaos  worked  by^a  pure  despotism.  AH 
hangs  by  the  thread  of  the  sovereign's  per- 
sonal character.  Here  is  a  stranger  to  the 
land  suddenly  raised  from  the  dust  into  a 
station  of  absolute  control  over  the  destinies 
of  the  people.  His  rise,  so  sudden  and  un- 
merited, calls  forth  rival  adventurers  ;  and 
an  ancient  kingdom  becomes  a  prize  for  a 
handful  of  desperate  fortune-hunters.  Is 
there  no  great  interest  in  the  country  that 
might  rally  itself,  and  show  front  against 
this  insufferable  insult?  There  is  none. 
Had  the  case  arisen  in  the  old  despotisms 
of  France  or  of  Spain,  it  could  have  been 
redressed ;  for  each  of  them  possessed  an- 
cient political  institutions  that  would  per- 
haps have  revived  themselves  under  such  a 
provocation.  But  in  Denmark  there  were 
no  similar  resources.  The  body  of  the 
people,  having  no  political  functions^ 
through  any  mode  of  representation,  were 
utterly  without  interest  in  public  affairs; 
they  had  no  toill  to  move.  The  aristocra- 
cy had  no  power,  unless  in  concert  with  the 
king.  And  the  king  was  a  lunatic.  All 
centred,  therefore,  in  half  a  dozen  ruffians 
and  their  creatures ;  and  the  decencies  of 
public  justice,  the  interests  of  the  innocent, 
with  the  honors  of  an  ancient  throne,  went 
to  wreck  in  their  private  brawls. 


mackintosh's  dissertation  on  thk  pro- 
gress OF  ethical  philosophy. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  twen- 
ty-eight tracts  here  collected.  At  the  out- 
set, however,  (p.  10,)  it  shocks  the  sense  of 
just  logic  not  a  little  to  find  Sir  James  lay- 
ing down  the  distinction  between  the  Moral 
and  the  Physical  Sciences,  as  though  **  the 
purpose  of  the  Physical  were  to  answer  the 
question — What  is?  the  purpose  of  the 
Moral  to  answer  the  question — What  otight 
to  be  7  Yet  at  p.  238,  Sir  James  himself 
makes  it  the  praise*  of  a  modern  writer, 
that  he  professes  to  have  treated  the  moral 
affections  "  rather  physiologically  than  eth- 
ically;  as  parts  of  our  mental  constitution, 

*  <*  The  praise:*'  and  even  the  special  or  sepa- 
rate praise  of  that  writer;  which  is  far  indeed 
from  being  true. 
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not  as  inYoWing  the  fulfilment  or  violation 
of  duties."  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  he  has  translated  the 
inquiry  from  the  ought  to  the  is;  which 
translation  Sir  James  views  as  an  important 
change;  and  not,  as  may  be  fancied,  im- 
portant for  the  general  field  of  philosophy, 
but  expressly  for  "  the  territory  of  Ethics." 
In  reality,  the  merest  practical  guide  to 
morals  cannot  evade  continual  glimpses 
into  regions  of  pure  theory.  And,  confin- 
ing ourselves  to  the  great  polemic  systems 
of  morality,  amongst  which  it  is  that  Sir 
James's  business  lies,  we  must  aTl  be  aware 
that  their  differences  are  not  with  respect 
to  what  should  be  done  and  left  undone,  but 
with  respect  to  the  grounds  of  doing  and 
forbearing,  or  with  respect  to  the  method 
of  deducing  these  grounds.  It  was  a  mis- 
take of  the  same  nature  which  led  Coleridge 
to  speak  scornfully  of  a  man's  fancying  any 
room,  at  this  time  of  day,  for  innovation  in 
Ethics,  whether  in  the  way  of  improvement 
or  addition.  To  be  novel,  to  be  original, 
was  upon  this  view  unavoidably  to  be  false  ; 
and  no  road,  it  seems,  is  open  to  truth  in 
morals,  except  through  the  monotony  of  an- 
cient common-places.  But  all  this  I  vehe- 
mently deny.  In  days  of  old,  the  Academ- 
ic, the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  the  Epicu- 
rean, sought  for  originality — not  by  patron- 
izing separate  modes  of  action,  but  by  de- 
riving from  separate  principles  the  same 
modes,  or  by  unfolding  the  various  relations 
of  objects  that  were  still  the  same.*     Not 

*  In  Ppeaking  of  Ethics,  and  of  the  room  which 
it  allows  for  vast  variety  of  views,  1  confine  my- 
self natumlly  in  the  text  to  the  part  which  con- 
cerns theory  and  speculation  ;  that  being  the  part 
with  which  Sir  James  is  occupied,  and  that  tieing 
precisely  the  part  which  Coleridge  overlooked  in 
the  passage  referred  to.     But,  t-ven  as  regards  the 
practical  part,  I  cannor  forbear  calling  ibts  reader^s 
attention  to  the  gross  blindness  of  that  common 
sentiment  which  bids  us  look  for  nothing  new  in 
Ethics.     What  an  instance  of  <*  seeing  bui*not  per- 
ceiving, hearing  but  not  under<.tandii>g  !''    bo  far 
from  being  stationary,  Ethics,  even  as  a  practicat 
tysiem,  is  always  moving  and  advancing ;  and 
without  ai'f,  or  needing  aid,  from  colleaes  or  pro- 
lessors.     A  grea^  part  of  our  political   life  ami 
struggling  is  but  one  vast  laboratory  for  sifting 
and  a«certaining  the  righto,  the  interests,  the  du- 
ties, of  the  unnumbered  artd  ipcressing  parties  to 
our  complei  form  uf  social  life.     Questions  of 
rights  (and   consequently   of  duties)  that    were 
never  beard  of  one  and  two  centuries  ago,  rights 
of  captives,  rights  of  public  criminals,  rights  of 
pauperism,  righto  of  daily  labor,  righto  of  private 
property  among  belligerento,  righto  of  children 
Dora  in  camps,  righto  of  creditors,  rights  of  debt- 
ors, rights  of  colonisto  as  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, righto  of  colonisto  as  against  the  aborigines 
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one  of  them  dissented  from  the  praise  of 
patriotic  zeal,  of  justice,  of  temperance,  of 
veracity.  You  hear  of  nobody  but  a  scoun- 
drel Spartan  (always  too  illiterate  to  write 
oh  Ethics)  that  ever  thought  of  recommend- 
ing immodesty  to  young  women,  or  the 
picking  of  pockets  to  boys,  or  the  flagella- 
tion of  innocent  children  as  an  agreeable 
gynmastic  exercise  to  grown-up  gentlemen. 
Allowing  for  these  denaturalized  wretches 
on  the  banks  of  the  £u rotas,  all  Greeks  had 
practically  the  same  final  views  in  Ethics. 
What  they  differed  in  was  the  way  of  ar- 
riving at  these  final  views ;  frona  what  foun- 
tains they  were  to  be  derived  ;  and,  i'n  pass- 
ing down  from  these  fountains,  through 
what  particular  obstructions  or  collisions  of 
principle  they  had  to  fight  their  way.  It  is 
the  will,  the  ought,  the  practical,  which  is 
concerned  in  the  final  maxims  of  Ethics; 
but  it  is  the  intellect,  the  is,  the  theoretic, 
which  is  concerned  chiefly  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  deduction. 

One  consequence,  and  an  unfortunate 
consequence,  from  what  I  have  here  noticed 
as  an  oversight  in  Sir  James,  is,  that  he  has 
not  examined  the  various  opinions  among 
the  ancient  Greek  schools  as  to  the  Sum' 
mum  Bonum ;  nor  apparently  has  adverted 
to  the  importance  of  such  an  examination. 
These  conflicting  opinions  formed  for  them 
the  rudders,  or  regulative  principles,  of 
their  moral  theories.  We  in  Christendom 
have  two  concurrent  sets  of  such  theories : 
one  of  worldly  ethics,  in  which  "  vice  "  and 

of  their  new  country,  righto  of  the  aborigines  as 
against  the  colonisto, — these  questionSjWith  count- 
less others  of  the  same  class,  are  rising  by  germs 
and  fractions  in  every  newspaper  that  one  tsikes 
up.    Civil  society  is  a  vast  irregular  encampment, 
that  even  now,  whilst  we  spfak,  is  but  be^iinning 
to  take  up  its  ground  scieniifically,  to  distribute 
its  own  pnrto,  and  to  understand  its  own  econo- 
my.    In  this  view,  one  may  quote  with  pleasure 
a  sentence  from  David  Hartley,  which  is  justly 
praised  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh — "  The  rule  of 
life,  drawn  from  the  practice  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind, corrects  and  improves  itoelf  perpetually." 
And  as  it  does  this  by  visiting,  searching,  trying, 
purifyinc,  every  section  and  angle  of  the  social 
system,  it  happens  in  the  end  that  this  Vf  r^r  sys- 
tem, which  bad  been  the  great  nidu8  of  evil  and 
wrong,  becomes  itself  a  machinery  for  educating 
the  mural  sense.     With  this  eternal  expansion  in 
new  duties  aiising,  or  old  ones  ascertoioed,  com- 
binH  also  the  unlimited  invitation  held  out  by 
growing  knowledge  to  the  recasting  as  lo  parto,  or 
the  resettlement  as  to  fnundationsi  of  ethical  the- 
ories,— and  you  begin  to  look  with  amazement 
upon  the  precipitate  judgment  of  ColeridgH.    If 
there  is  any  part  of  knowledge  that  could  be  really 
condemned  to  si^gnation,  probably  it  would  aoon 
I  die  altogether. 
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"  Virtue  "  are  the  preTsiling  terms ;  another 
of  Christian  ithics,  in  which  the  terms  are 
"  sill  **  and  "  hoiiners."  And  singular  it  is, 
that  these  separate  systems  flow  oftentimes 
quite  apart,  each  deaf  to  the  other,  and 
nobody  taking  any  notice  of  their  colli- 
sions, or  seeking  for  any  harmony  between 
them.  The  first  class  reposes  chiefly  on 
good  sense,  and  the  prudential  experience 
of  life ;  the  second,  upon  the  revealed  will 
of  Qtid.  But,  upon  any  graver  or  more 
solemn  interest  of  morals  coming  forward, 
recourse  is  usually  had  to  some  principles 
or  other,  more  or  less  truly  stated,  profess- 
ing to  derive  themselves  from  revelation. 
80  that;  in  modern  Europe,  the  Scriptures 
are  a  primary  source  of  morals  to  some 
theorists,  and  a  supplementary  source  to  all. 
But  the  ancients,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  no  such  resources  in  revelation.  Real 
or  pretended  revelation  never  existed  for 
them;  consequently,  the  revealed  will  of 
Qod,  which  at  once  settles,  amongst  us, 
what  is  the  true  summum  bonum  for  man 
and  his  race,  could  not  be  appealed  to,  either 
as  furnishing  a  foundation  for  ethical  sys- 
tems, or  as  furnishing  iheir  integration. 
In  default  of  such  a  resource,  never,  in  fact, 
having  heard  or  conceived  of  such  a  re- 
source, which  way  could  the  Greeks  turn 
themselves?  Naturally,  and  indeed  neces- 
sarily,  they  set  themselves  to  investigate 
the  summum  bonum,  so  far  as  it  was  fltted 
for  a  human  nature*  What  was  the  su- 
prenae  object  after  which  man  should 
strive?  Was  it  pleasure,  was  it  power, 
wisdom,  happiness,  or  freedom  from  pas- 
sion ?  Because,  according  to  the  decision, 
arose  a  corresponding  economy  of  morals. 
The  supreme  good,  whatever  that  were 
found  to  be,  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  system  of  moralities  crystallized 
and  arranged  themselves.  Sir  Jaoies  re- 
grets, with  reason,  the  wrecked  condition 
in  which  all  the  elder  systems  of  Greek 
ethics  are  now  l}ing.  Excepting  the  Pla- 
tonic remains  generally,  and  the  two  works 
of  Aristotle  on  this  subject,  we  have  no 
authentic  documents  to  steer  by.  But  by 
collecting  all  the  fragments,  and  looking 
back  to  the  presiding  view  of  the  summum 
bantim,  we  might  rebuild  the  outlines  of 
the  old  ethics ;  at  least,  as  a  fossil  megathe- 
rium is  rebuilt, — not  so  as  to  display  its  liv- 
ing power,  but  enough  of  its  structure  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  singular  that  Sir  James,  with  all 
his  scholastic  subtlety,  should  not  have  re- 
marked the  confusion  which  Palej  and 
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others  of  his  faction  made  between  utility 
as  a  test  or  criterion  of  mornlity,  and  utility 
as  a  ground  of  morality.  Taking  it  even 
in  the  limited  sense  of  a  test,  (that  is,  as 
the  means  by  which  we  know  an  act  to  be 
moral,  but  not  therefore  as  any  ground  or 
reason  which  makes  the  act  to  be  moral,) 
the  doctrine  is  a  mere  barren  theorem,  per- 
fectly inert  and  without  value  for  practical 
application ;  since  the  consequences  of  all 
important  actions  expand  themselves 
through  a  series  of  alternate  undulations, 
expressing  successfully,  gpofl  ^d  evil ;  and 
of  this  series  no  summation  is  possible  to  a 
finite  intellect.  In  its  earliest  and  instinct 
effects,  a  given  act  shall  be  useful :  in  its 
secondary  effects,  which  we  may  distinguish 
as  the  undulation  B,  it  shall  become  perhaps 
mischievous  (mischievous,  I  mean,  now  that 
it  has  reached  a  new  order  of  subjects :) 
in  G,  the  tertiary  undulation,  it  shall  revive 
into  beneficial  agencies;  and  in  remoter 
cycles  travel  again  into  evil.  Take  for 
instance  the  French  Revolation,  or  any 
single  act  by  which  a  disinterested  man 
should  have  deliberately  hastened  on  that 
awful  event;  in  what  blindness  must  he 
have  stood  at  the  time,  say  about  1789,  as 
to  the  ultimate  results  of  his  own  daring 
step !  First  came  a  smiling  dawn  and  the 
loveliest  promise  of  good  for  man.  Next 
came  a  dreadful  overcasting,  in  which 
nothing  could  be  seen  distinctly;  storms 
and  darkness,  under  cover  of  which  inno- 
cent blood  was  shed  like  water,  fields  were 
Jbugi^t,  frenzies  of  hatred  gathered  among 
nations,  such  .as  cried  to  heaven  for  help 
and  for  retribution.  That  woe  is  past ;  the 
second  undulation  is  gone  by  :  and  now, 
when  the  third  is  below  our  eyes,  we  are 
becoming  sensible  that  all  that  havock  and 
fury,  though  sad  to  witness  or  to  remember, 
were  not  thrown  away ;  the  chaos  has  set^ 
tied  into  order,  and  a  new  morning  with  a 
new  prospect  has  arisen  for  man.  Yet  even 
here  the  series  of  undulations  is  not  com- 
plete. It  is  perhaps  barely  beginning : 
other  undulations,  moving  through  other 
revolutions,  and  perhaps  fiercer  revolutions, 
will  soon  begin  to  travel  forward.  And  if 
a  man  should  fancy  that  he  would  wait  for 
the  final  result,  before  he  mad^  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  question  of  moral  verdict  to  be 
pronounced  upon  the  original  movement, 
he  would  make  a  resolution  like  that  of  a 
child  who  proposes  to  chase  the  rainbow. 

As  a  criterion,  therefore,  the  principle  of 
utility  could  not  be  of  any  practical  value 
for  appraising  an  act  or  system  of  acta ; 
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since  this  utility  is  never  known,  even  by 
approximation,  until  long  after  the  election 
of  the  act  must  have  been  made.  But  a 
worse  fault  in  Paley  is,  that  he  has  mistaken 
his  own  position,  and  lost  in  his  perplexity 
the  real  object  which  he  was  then  in  search 
of.  This  was  exactly  what  the  schoolmen 
would  have  called  the  form^  t.  e.  formal 
principle  or  essence  of  virtue;  the  ratio 
essendi ;  what,  in  fact,  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  common  ground,  or  internal  principle 
of  agreement  between  two  acts,  (one,  sup- 
pose, an  act  of  justice,  one  an  act  of  tem- 
perance,) so  as  to  bring  them  equally  under 
the  common  denomination  of  virtue.* 

Perhaps  the  perfection  of  acuteness  ap- 
pears in  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  refutation 
of  Paley  upon  the  law  of  honor.  Rarely 
has  a  false  idea  been  more  suddenly  caused 
to  founder  and  to  show  out.  At  one  sling 
it  is  dispersed  into  smoke.  And  the  reader 
is  the  more  gratified,  because  in  fact  Paley 
was  doing  a  bit  of  sycophancy  to  public 
cant  when  he  said  the  thing  which  Mackin- 
tosh exposes.  What  he  said  was  this: — 
the  principle  called  the  law  of  honor  coun- 
tenances many  criminal  acts.  An  ordinary 
debt,  for  instance,  to  a  tradesman  may  be 
neglected  with  no  wound  to  a  man's  honor : 
not  so  a  gaming  debt;  this  becomes  an 
obligation  of  honor.     And  very  properly : 

*  Pnley*s  error  was  therefore,  when  Bcholaatic- 
ally  expressed,  a  confusion  between  the  ratio  at- 
sendi,  and  the  ratio  cognoscendi.  About  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Dories  and  some  other  followers 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  made  an  effort  to  recall 
this  important  distinction  ;  that  is,  to  force  the  at- 
tention upon  the  importanceof  keeping  apart  the 
index  or  criterion  of  any  object  from  its  etaential 
or  differential  principle.  Some  readers  may  fancy 
it  more  easy  to  keep  these  ideas  apart,  than  sys- 
tematically to  confound  them.  But  very  many 
cases,  and  this  of  Paley  >  in  particular,  show  that 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  such  a  confusion. 
And  upon  looking  more  rigorously,  I  perceive 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  not  overlooked  it; 
he  basin  fact  expre^ed  it  repeatedly  ;  but  always 
in  terms  that  would  hardly  have  conveyed  the 
full  meaning  to  my  mind,  if  I  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly seeking  for  such  a  meaning.  At  p.  14, 
(vol.  i.)  he  thus  distinguishes : — **^  These  momen- 
tous inquiries  relate  to  at  least  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct subjects: — I.  The  nature  of  the  distinction 
between  Kight  and  Wrong  in  human  conduct ; 
and,  II.  The  nature  of  those  feelings  with  which 
Ri^ht  and  Wrong  are  contemplated  by  human 
beings.  The  discrimination  nas  seldom  been 
made  bv  moral  philosophers ;  the  difference  be 
tween  the  two  problems  has  never  been  uniformly 
observed  by  any  of  them."  At  p.  15,  be  taxes 
both  Paley  and  Bentham  with  having  confounded 
them ;  and  subsequently,  at  p.  193,  he  taxes  the 
latter  still  more  pointedly  with  this  capital  oon 
fhiioD. 
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because  the  latter  sort  of  debt  cannot  be 
recovered  coropulsorily ;  buf the  other  may. 
This  power  in  the  creditor,  though  it  does 
not  relieve  you  from  the  duty  of  paying 
him,  most  properly  relieves  you  from  the 
stress  upon  your  honor.  Honor  creates  a 
sanctity  in  that  only  which  is  confided  to 
the  keeping  and  sanction  of  honor.  It  is 
good  for  so  much  as  it  undertakes.  But,  if 
this  were  even  otharwise,  how  is  Paley  en- 
titled to  presume,  in  any  law,  a  counte- 
nance to  crimes  of  which  that  law  simply 
takes  no  cognizance  ?  ''His  chapter," 
(says  Sir  James,)  "  on  what  he  calls  the 
Law  of  Honor,  is  unjust  even  in  its  own 
small  sphere,  because  it  supposes  Honor  to 
allow  what  it  does  not  forbid;  though  the 
truth  be  that  the  vices  enumerated  by  him 
are  only  not  forbidden  because  they  are  not 
within  its  jurisdiction."  Honor  tells  a  man 
to  repay  a  friend  who  lent  him  money  at  a 
critical  moment  of  distress,  and  who  holds 
no  voucher  for  that  money ;  but  honor  never 
told  a  man  not  to  pay  his  shoemaker.  That 
sort  of  debt  indeed  honor  does  not  enforce, 
though  far  from  discountenancing  its  pay- 
ment, simply  because  such  a  case  does  not 
fall  within  its  proper  cognizance.  But  as 
well  might  the  court  of  Chancery  be  re- 
proached for  not  trying  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, or  the  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  for  not  lecturing  defendants  in  cases 
of  crim.  con. 

There  are  two  most  weighty  remarks  at 
p.  106,  connected  by  Sir  James,  with  this 
subject  of  Paley.  One  is — that,  even  if  the 
law  of  honor  ceased  as  a  separate  mode  of 
obligation  (not  contradicting  general  moral 
laws,  but  only  unequally  enforcing  them), 
siill  there  would  remain  a  natural  and  tran- 
scendent law  of  sexual  morality,  as  much 
distinct  frOm  the  higher  ethics  as  the  world- 
ly principle  of  honor,  viz.,  that  morality 
which  makes  the  characteristic  virtue  of  a 
man  to  lie  in  courage,  of  a  woman  in  chas- 
tity. Great  good  is  done,  and  much  of  so- 
cial welfare  is  upheld,  by  such  a  morality ; 
and  also,  as  by  the  rule  of  honor,  some 
wrong — because  much  practical  partiality, 
and  oftentimes  much  disproportion  in  our 
judgments.  Yet  here  is  a  mode  of  morali- 
ty, imperfect  as  honor  is  imperfect,  but  not 
therefore  false,  and  which  still  works  for 
good,  and  which  all  the  Paleys  in  this 
world  will  fortunately  never  be  able  to' 
shake. 

The  other  remark  concerns  the  tendency 
of  Paley's  philosophy,  which,  having  iiule 
grandeur  or  enthusiasm  to  support  it,  was 
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morbidly  disposed  to  compromise  with  evil, 
and  lo  "  go  for"  as  much  good  as  seemed 
conveniently  to  be  got.  Most  justly  does 
Mackintosh  tax  it  with  looking  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  worst  ethics  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that  is,  the  ethics  of  Escobur  snd 
the  most  .intensely  worldly  amongst  the 
Jesttits.  Upon  that  he  argues  that  no  phi- 
losophy can  be  so  unfitted  for  the  training 
of  the  moral  sense,  or  for  the  culture  of  the 
noble  and  the  enthusiastic,  as  it  exists  in 
early  manhood.  Oxford,  but  more  espe- 
ciaUy  Cambridge,  as  carried  by  old  connex« 
ion  too  naturally  to  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  Paley,  would  do  well  to  think  of  this. 
Paley's  talents,  within  lower  spheres  of 
speculation,  were  prodigious.  But*he  want- 
ed every  thing  that  should  have  fitted  him 
for  what  is  subtlest  in  philosophy,  or  what 
is  grandest  in  ethics.  Continue  to  honor 
the  man  as  the  most  philosophic  amongst 
the  essentially  worldly-minded  ;  but  do  not 
ratify  and  countersign  his  hybrid  morality 
by  making  it  a  chief  text  of  your  ethics,  and 
an  examination-book  fbr  the  young  aristo- 
cracy of  £ogland. 
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There  is  a  short  but  fine  and  very  im- 
portant exordium*  to  the  paper  on  Machi- 
avel,  exposing  the  relations  of  literature  to 
science,  to  ethics,  and  to  speculative  phi- 
losophy. That  function  of  literature,  by 
which  it  reacts  upon  all  these  great  inte- 
rests, so  as  to  diffuse  them,  to  popularize 
them,  to  protect  them,  and  to  root  them,  is 
apt  enough  to  escape  the  notice  of  most 
men,  who  regard  literature  as  a  mere  em- 
bellishment of  life,  not  as  one  of  its  deep- 
sunk  props.  And  yet,  as  Sir  James  truly 
remarks,  in  times  when  the  whole  philoso- 
phic speculation  of  a  country  gathers  itself 
into  cloistral  retreats,  and  when  as  yet  there 
is  no  general  literature  to  diffuse  its  remits 
and  to  naturalize  its  capital  problems 
amongst  the  people,  nothing  is  more  liable 
to  sudden  blights  than  such  insulated  ad- 
vances in  culture ;  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  ineradicable  when  once  they 
have  knit  themselves  on  to  the  general  mind 
of  the  people  by  the  intertexture  of  litera- 
ture.   Spinning  this  kind  of  nidus  for  itself, 

*  *^  Exordium"  an  exordium  which  virtually 
(and  in  pwta  verbally)  repeats  a  aiinilar  passage 
atpp.44-5ofVol.I. 
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the  larva  of  the  future  chrysalis  becomes 
safe;  whilst  otherwise  it  is  in  constant 
peril. 

What  suggests  this  train  of  thought  is  the 
fact  that  Machiavel  was  amongst  the  first 
who  *'  stooped  toconquer,'*  by  laying  aside 
the  pomps  of  a  learned  language ;  being  an 
Italian,  he  wrote  Italian ;  he  adapted  him- 
self to  the  popular  mind  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen ;  he  spoke  to  them  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  By  such  an  effort  a  man  sacrifices 
a  little  momentary  rank  in  the  estimate  of 
critics,  to  regain  it  a  hundred-fold  in  an  in- 
fluence wide  and  lasting  over  the  general 
heart.  The  choice  of  Machiavel  was  wise ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  not  made  in  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  but  of  rancorous  passions.  He 
could  not  reach  his  enemies  by  his  republi- 
can patriotism,  or  his  fierce  miso-tramont- 
anism  without  Italian ;  he  could  not  reach 
his  friends  by  counsels  that  should  guide 
their  exterminating  swords,  unless  through 
a  familiar  dialect.  The  same  malicious  and 
destroying  wisdom,  in  the  same  service  of 
a  vindictive  heart,  burns  in  the  most  famous 
of  his  works.  The  Prince.  This  work  it 
is,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  its  reck- 
less insensibility  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
machinery  by  which  it  works,  that  probably 
constituted  the  reason  to  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh for  at  all  turning  his  attention  upon 
Machiavel. 

It  has  always  been  a  riddle  whether  The 
Prince  of  Machiavel  were  meant  for  a  Ti- 
tan satire  upon  the  profligacy  of  political 
agents,  or  very  seriously  for  a  Titan  theory 
of  evil  arts  as  the  only  weapons  commensu- 
rate to  the  unscrupulous  wickedness  of  men 
armed  with  power.  It  is  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's wish  to  side  with  the  former  view 
of  the  question  : — "  *  The  Prince," '  says 
he,  **  is  an  account  of  the  means  by  which 
tyrannical  power  is  to  be  acquired  and  pre- 
served ;  it  is  a  theory  of  that  class  of  phe- 
nomena. It  is  essential  to  its  purpose, 
therefore,  that  it  should  contain  an  exposi- 
tion of  tyrannical  arts.  But  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  calm  statement  of  tyrannical  arts  is 
the  bitterest  of  all  satires  against  them." 
Yes,  for  him  who  has  already  preconceived 
such  a  view  of  tyrannical  arts ;  but  no  sa- 
tire at  all  for  him  who  has  reconciled  him*^ 
self  to  such  arts,  as  the  indispensable  means 
of  placing  men  upon  a  level  with  their  en»» 
mies,  and  cities  upon  equal  terms  with  their 
rivals.  When  Gulliver  talked  with  cool- 
ness and  smiling  amateorship  of  every  art 
used  in  Christian  warfare  for  backing,  hew- 
ing, aluhing,  maimingi  or  homing   the 
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frame-work  of  human  bodies^  he  was  view^fd 
by  his  royal  auditor,  after  hearini;^  him  cool- 
ly to  the  end,  as  the  most  horrid  little  mon- 
ster on  the  terraqueous  globe.  But  Gulli- 
ver had  so  little  suspected  any  liability  in 
his  own  opinions  to  such  a  construction, 
that  he  had  talked  with  the  self-satisfied  air 
of  a  benevolent  philosopher  teaching  the  old 
idea  how  to  shoot. 

"  A  philosophical  treatise  on  poisons 
would,"  says  Mackintosh,  *'  determine  the 
quantity  of  each  poisonous  substance  capa- 
ble of  producing  death,  the  circumstances 
favorable  or  adverse  to  its  operation,  and 
every  other  information  essential  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  poisoner,  though  not  intended 
for  his  use.''  Something  like  this  has  been 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  Machiavel  by  others. 
But  in  fact  it  will  not  bear  a  critical  scru- 
tiny. For  all  depends  on  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  poisonous  arts.  In  a  little 
chemico-medical  manual  lying  before  me  at 
this  moment,  the  Parisian  author,  speaking 
of  the  modes  employed  to  color  wines,  says, 
"  On  pent  jaunir  ces  liquides"  (white  wines) 
"a  Taide  du  gaz  acide  sulfureux;  cette 
frande  est  dangereuse,  si  T acide  se  trouve 
en  aasez  grande  quantite."  Now  here  there 
is  something  not  strictly  correct ;  for  the 
writer  teaches  a  secret  which  he  knows  to 
be  profitable  on  one  hand  and  dangerous  on 
the  other,  with  a  slight  caution  that  he 
might  easily  have  made  a  full  one.  The  se- 
cret is  likely  to  be  tried,  it  is  likely  to  cause 
danger ;  whilst  the  simple  means  for  evad- 
ing the  danger,  viz.,  by  stating  the  proper 
proportions,  he  is  too  indolent  to  report. 
Yet  still,  though  blameabie,  this  author  is 
far  above  being  suspected  of  any  wish  to 
teach  murderous  arts.  And  what  is  the 
proof  of  this?  Why,  that  he  never  ihtro- 
duces  any  substance  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  showing  its  uses  as  a  poison  ;  but,  when 
other  uses  have  obliged  htm  to  notice  it,  he 
takes  occasion  to  caution  the  reader  as  to 
those  which  are  dangerous.  If  a  man  were 
answerable  for  all  the  indirect  or  inverse 
modes  of  reading  his  book,  then  every  wri- 
ter on  medical  jurisprudence  would  be  lia- 
ble to  indictment ;  for  such  works  may  be 
always  turned  to  account  as  reversely  sys- 
tems of  poisoning ;  the  artifices  for  detect- 
ing guilt  may  always  be  applied  by  a  Lo- 
Cttsta  [Sueton.  in  Claudio]  or  a  Brinvilliers 
as  so  many  directions  for  aiding  its  opera- 
tions ;  just  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  read  back- 
wards, was,  of  old  times,  the  shortest  means 
(or  evoking  the  fiend.  Now,  Machiavel's 
arts  of  tyranny  are  not  eoliected  from  this 
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sort  of  reading  backwards ;  they  compose  a 
good,  honest,  and  straightforward  assertion 
of  wholesale  wickedness  as  absolutely  ea* 
sential  to  prosperity  and  comfort  of  mind  in 
this  shocking  world.  Many  have  fancied 
that,  if  challenged  as  an  elaborate  jester  in 
masquerade,  Machiavel  would  have  burst 
into  explosions  of  laughter.  Far  from  it ; 
he  would  have  looked  as  angry  and  discon- 
certed as  Gulliver,  and  would  have  said, 
probably,  ''  Oh,  if  you  come  to  virtue,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  really  1  pretend  to  no 
opinions  on  the  subject;  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  men  of  sense,  and  simply  taking 
it  for  granted,  that,  as  such,  in  a  world  of 
universal  kicking  and  being  kicked,  they 
will  wish  to  kick  back  in  every  direction." 
But  the  defect  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
paper,  is  the  neglect  of  positive  extracts 
from  The  Prince,  given  in  their  true  con-' 
nexion.  Such  a  treatment  would  soon  have 
dispersed  any  doubts  about  the  final  drift  of 
the  work.  For,  suppose  that,  in  a  work  on 
poisons,  (to  adopt  Mackintosh's  own  illus- 
tration), you  met  with  a  little  section  like 
this: — **  With  respect  to  the  proper  mode 
of  despatching  young  toothless  infants,  I 
always  set  my  face  against  the  use  of  poi- 
son. I  do  so  on  moral  principle,  and  also 
as  a  man  of  refinement.  It  is  evident  that 
poison  in  such  a  case  is  quite  needless: 
you  may  operate  more  speedily  by  a  little 
lavender-water;  this  will  be  agreeable  to 
both  parties — yourself  and  the  child;  pour 
a  few  spoonfuls  into  a  slop-basin ;  hold  the 
little  human  kitten  with  its  face  downwards 
in  this,  and  it  will  hardly  havd'time  to  mew 
before  the  trick  will  be  done.  Now,  ob- 
serve the  difference  of  circumstances  with 
respect  to  an  adult.  How  pleasing  it  is  to 
the  benign  heart,  that  nature  should  have 
provided  so  vast  a  gamut  in  the  art  of  mur- 
der 1  To  the  philosophic  mind  it  suggests 
the  idea,  that  perhaps  no  two  people  ought 
Vo  be  murdered  in  the  same  manner.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  the  subject  marked  for 
immediate  despatch  to  t>e  your  uncle;  a 
huge,  broad-shouldered  monster,  evidently 
quite  unfit  to  live  any  longer.  I  should  say^ 
now,  that  a  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate 
would  be  the  correct  thing  for  him.  Phle- 
botomy would  never  do  with  such  a  bullock 
as  that.  He  would  turn  a  mill  with  bis 
blood,  and  the  place  of  operating  would  be- 
come a  mere  shambles.  If,  again,  you  at- 
tempted to  repeat  upon  him  the  experiment 
that  had  succeeded  with  the  infant,  surpris- 
ing and  holding  him  down  in  the  water, 
when  wanhing  his  face,  the  refractory  ru{^ 
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fian  would  assuredly  break  the  basin  in  his 
struggles ;  his  face  would  be  lacerated ;  and, 
when  his  howling  had  brought  the  police  to 
his  assistance,  the  streaming  blood  would 
give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  his  odious  ca- 
lumny— thai  you  had  been  attempting  to 
cut  his  throat;  whereas,  he  knows,  as  well 
as  you  know,  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  would 
have  been  spilt,  and  very  little  water,  had 
he  forborne  making  so  horrid  an  uproar." 

After  such  a  passage,  I  suppose  ie'9r  peo- 
ple would  be  satisfied  with  Sir  James's  con- 
struction of  the  book  : — "  It  is  an  account 
of  the  means  by  which  the  art  of  assassina- 
tion  is  to  be  acquired  and  preserved ;  it  is 
a  theory  of  that  class  of  phenomena.     It  is 
essential  to  its  purpose,  therefore,  that  it 
should  contain  an  exposition  of  murder  in 
all   its  varieties."     In  reality,  the  state  of 
Italian  society  in  those  days,  as  Sir  James 
himself  suggests,  is  the  best  key  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  work  as  The  Prince,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  best  guarantee  of  its 
absolute  sincerity.     We  need  only  to  read 
the    autobiography  of   Benvenuto  Cellini, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Machiavel,  to 
see  with  what  reckless  levity  a  man,  natu- 
rally generous  and  brave,  thought  of  aveng- 
ing his  slightest  quarrel  by  a  pistol  shot 
from  some  cowardly  ambuscade.     Not  mil- 
itary princes   only,    but  popes,  cardinals, 
bishops,  appear  to  have  employed  morder- 
ers,  and  to  have  sheltered  murderers  as  a 
necessary  part  of  their  domestic  garrisons — 
often  to  be  used  defensively,  or  in  menace  ; 
but,  under  critical  circumstances,  to  be  used 
aggressively  for  sudden  advantages.    It  was 
no  mistake,  therefore,  in  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, ID  reply  calmly  and  elaborately  to  The 
Prince^  as  not  meant  for  a  jest,  but  as  a  se- 
rious  philosophic   treatise   offered   to   the 
world  (if,  on  such  a  subject,  one  may  say 
so)  in  perfect  ^oorf/aiVA.     It  may,  perhaps, 
also  be  no  mistake,  at  all  events  it  proves 
the  diffusive  impression  as  to  the  cool  wick- 
edness of  the  book,  that,  in  past  times,  many 
people  seriously  believed  the  name  of  Old 
Nick  [one  of  the  vulgar  expressions  for  the 
devil],  to  have  been  an  off-set  from  the  name 
of  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 


MACKINTOSH  ON  THE  "  ICON  BASILIKE." 

People,  in  general,  imagine  that  the 
question  relating  to  the  Icon  Basiiike  is 
obsolete  and  hastening  to  decay.  But, 
more  pro>periy,  it  should  be  described  as  in 
the  condition  of  those  tapestries  which  fade 


into  dimness  when  laid  aside  for  a  long 
time  into  dark  repositories ;  but,  upon  be- 
ing brought  back  to  sunlight,  revive  gradu- 
ally into  something  of  their  early  life  and 
coloring.*  There  are  four  separate  rea- 
sons why  the  authorship  of  this  book  will 
always  remain  an  interesting  problem  for 
the  historical  student : — 

\st.  Because  it  involves  something  of  a 
mystery.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
question  as  to  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  as 
to  the  Iron  Masque,  dtc.  &c. ;  and  unless 
some  new  documents  should  appear,  which 
is  not  quite  impossible,  but  is  continually 
growing  nearer  to  an  impossibility,  it  will 
remain  a  mystery;  but  a  mystery  which 
might  be  made  much  more  engaging  by  a 
better  mode  of  presenting  the  evidence  on 
either  side,  and  of  pointing  the  difficulties 
that  beset  eitlier  conclusion. 

2dly.  Because  it  is  an  instructive  exam- 
ple of  conflicting  evidence,  which  having 
long  been  sifted  by  various  cross-examiners, 
sharp  as  razors,  from  ability  and  from  re- 
ciprocal animosity,  has  now  become  inter- 
esting for  itself;  the  question  it  was,  which 
interested  at  the  first;  but  at  length  the 
mere  testimonies,  illustrated  by  hostile  crit- 
ics, have  come  to  have  a  separate  interest 
of  their  own  apart  from  the  point  at  issue. 

9dly,  The  book  has  a  close  connexion 
with  the  character  of  Charles  I.,  which  is 
a  character  meriting  even  a  pathetic  atten- 
tion, where  its  native  features  are  brought 
under  the  light  of  the  very  difficult  circum- 
stances besetting  its  natural  development. 

4thly,  The  book  is  one  of  that  small 
number  which  (like  the  famous  pamphlet 
of  the  Abb4  Sieyes,  on  the  Tiers  Hat), 
produced  an  impression  worthy  to  be  called 
national.  According  to  my  present  recol- 
lection, I  must,  myself,  have  seen  the  forty- 
ninth  edition;  at  present  [May,  1846]  it 
wants  but  thirty^wo  months  of  full  two 
hundred  yearst  since  the  publication  of 
the  book  ;  such  an  extent  of  distribution  in 

•  "  Life  and  coloring :  "—Such  a  change  hap- 
pened,  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  what  are  called 
The  Raphael  Tapestries.  A  fter  having  been  laid 
up  in  darkness  for  about  ten  years,  they  were 
brought  out  and  eihibited  at  Manchester;  after 
which  the  crimsons  deep^^ned  remarkably  under . 
constant  eiposure  to  light,  the  blues  clarified 
themselves,  and  the  harmonies  of  the  coloring 
began  to  revive. 

t  The  k'lnfi  suffered  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1649.  And  I  have  somewhere  rend  an  anecdote, 
that  Roysfon,  the  publisher,  caused  several  copies, 
the  first  that  were  sufficiently  dry,  to  be  distribut- 
ed amonpt  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  scaf^ 
fold.    Thw  was  a  bold  act.    For  Royston,  and 
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an  age  of  readers  so  limited,  such  a  dura- 
tion of  the  interest  connected  with  a  ques- 
tion so  personal,  is  the  strongest  testimony 
extant  of  the  awe  pursuing  so  bold  an  act 
as  the  judicial  execution  of  a  king. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  takes  up  the  case 
as  against  Dr.  Wordsworth.  And,  being  a 
lawyer,  he  fences  with  the  witnesses  on 
the  other  side,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  adroit- 
ness that  wins  the  reader's  applause.  Yet, 
after  all,  he  is  not  the  more  satisfactory  for 
being  brilliant.  He  studied  the  case  neither 
more  nor  less  than  he  would  have  done  a 
brief:  he  took  it  up  on  occasion  of  a  sudden 
summons  ab  extra :  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
justice  will  ever  be  done  to  aU  the  bearings 
of  the  evidence,  unless  the  evidence  is  ex- 
amined con  amort.  It  must  be  a  labor  of 
love,  spontaneous,  and  even  impassioned  ; 
and  not  of  mere  compliancy  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  journal,  or  the  excitement  of  a 
new  book,  that  will  ever  support  the  task 
of  threshing  out  and  winnowing  all  the 
materials  available  for  this  discussion. 

Were  I  proprietor  of  this  journal,  and 
entitled  to  room  d  discretion  ^  perhaps  I  might 
be  indbcreet  enough  to  take  forty  pages  for 
my  own  separate  use.  But,  being  merely 
an  inside  passenger,  and  booked  for  only 
one  place,  1  must  confine  -myself  to  my 
own  allotment.  This  puts  an  end  to  all 
idea  of  reviewing  the  whole  controversy ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  one  or  two 
oversights  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  question  at 
issue,  viz.,  whether  the  Jcon,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  done  so  much  service  to  the 
cause  of  royalty,  by  keeping  alive  the  menb- 
ory  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
forgiving  injuries,  or  expostulating  with 
enemies  in  a  tone  of  apparent  candor,  were 
really  written  by  the  king  himself,  or  writ- 
ten y<^r  him,  under  the  masque  of  his  char- 
acter, by  Dr.  Gauden.  Sir  James,  in  this 
case,  is  counsel  fbr  Dr.  Gauden.  ^ow,  it 
happened  that  about  six  months  after  the 
Restoration,  this  doctor  was  made  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  The  worthy  man  was  not  very 
long,  viz.,  exactly  forty-eight  days,  in  dis- 
covering that  Exeter  was  "  a  horror  '*•  of 
a  bishopric.    It  was  so;  he  was  quite  cor- 

all  his  eqiiipfigs  of  compotitors,  were  in  great 
peril  already,  by  their  labors  at  the  press.  Im- 
prisonmeLt  for  political  offences  was  latal  to  three 
out  of  fbar  in  those  days :  but  the  penalties  were 
aome times  worse  than  imprisonment  for  offences 
■o  crilically  perilous  as  that  of  Royston. 

*  ^AkorrcT  ;*'— It  is  true  that  Dr.  G.  reoeivad  a 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  within  the  first 
year;  hut  iktl  was  for  renewal  of  leases  that  had 
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rect  there:  "horror"  is  his  own  word; 
and  a  horror  it  was  until  a  late  act  for  ex* 
alting  the  weak  and  pulling  down  the 
mighty.  Sir  James  seems  to  have  thought 
this  phrase  of  '*  a  horror,"  tfii  pen  fort  for 
so  young  a  prelate.  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  Dr.  G.  came  immediately  from 
the  rural  deanry  of  Becking,  where  the 
pastures  are  good.  And  Sir  James  ought 
to  have  known  by  one  memorable  case  in 
his  own  time,  and  charged  upon  the  injus- 
tice •  of  his  own  party,  that  it  is  very  possi- 
ble for  a  rural  parson  leaving  a  simple  re^ 
tory  to  view  even  a  bishopric  as  an  insup- 
portable affront :  and,  in  fact,  as  an  atroci- 
ous hoax  or  swindle,  if  the  rectory  happened 
to  be  Stanhope,  worth  in  good  mining  years 
six  thousand  per  annual^  and  the  bishopric 
to  be  Exeter,  worth,  until  lately,  not  more 
than  twa  But  the  use  which  Sir  James 
makes  of  this  fact,  coming  so  soon  after 
the  king's  return,  is — that  assuredly  the 
doctor  must  have  bad  some  conspicuous 
merit,  when  so  immediately  promoted,  and 
amongst  so  select  a  few.  That  merit,  he 
means  to  argue,  could  have  been  nothing 
else,  or  less,  than  the  seasonable  authorship 
of  the  Icon. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  service 
which  obtained  Exeter,  was  not  this.  Wor- 
cester, to  which  G.  afterwards  obtained  a 
translation,  and  the  fond  hope  of  Winches- 
ter, which  he  never  lived  to  reach,  may 
have  been  sought  for  on  the  argument  of 
the  Icon.  But  Exeter  was  given  on  another 
consideration.  This  is  certain;  and,  if 
known  to  Sir  James,  would  perhaps  have 
arrested  his  final  judgment. 

2.  Sir  James  quotes,  without  noticing 
their  entire  inaccuracy,  the  well-known 
words  of  Lord  Clarendon — that  when  the 
secret  (as  to  the  Icon)  should  cease  to  be 
such, "  nobody  would  be  gladd  of  it  but  Mr. 
Milton.''  I  notice  this  only  as  indicating 
the  carelessness  with  which  people  read, 
and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts 
even  amongst  persons  like  Lord  Clarendon, 
having  easy  access  to  the  details,  and  con- 
temporary with  the  case.  Why  should  the 
disclosure  have  so  special  an  interest  for 
Milton  ?  The  Icon  Basilike,  or  royal  im- 
age, having  been  set  up  for  national  worship, 
Milton,  viewing  the  case  as  no  better  than 
idolatry,  applied  himself  to  pull  down  the 
idol ;  and,  in  allusion  to  the  title  of  the 
book,  as  well  as. to  the  ancient  Iconoclasts, 

lapsed  during  the  Commonwealth  suppression  of 
the  sees ;  and  nothing  so  great  was  likely  to  oc- 
cnr  again. 
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he  called  hie  own  exposore  of  the  Icon  b^ 
the  oame  of  Jtomaclnstes^  or  the  Image- 
breaker.  But  Milton  has  no  interest  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  secret.  What  he  had 
meant  by  breaking  ike  image  was — not  ihe 
showing  that  the  king  had  not  written  the 
book,  but  that  whoever  had  written  it  (king 
or  any  body  else),  had  falsely  represented 
the  politics  and  public  events  of  the  last 
seven  years,  and  had  falsely  colored  the 
king's- opinions,  feelings,  designs,  as  ex- 
pounded by  his  acts.  Not  the  title  to  the 
authorship,  was  what  Milton  denied :  of 
that  he  was  comparatively  careless :  but 
the  king's  title  to  so  meek  and  candid  a 
character  as  was  there  portrayed.  It  is 
true  that  laughingly,  and  in  transitu,  Mil- 
ton notices  the  unlikelihood  of  a  king's 
finding  leisure  for  such  a  task,  and  he  no- 
tices also  the  internttl  marks  of  some  chap- 
lain's hand  in  the  style.  That  same  prac- 
tice in  composition,  which  suggested  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  his  objections  to  the 
style,  as  too  dressed  and  precise  for  a  prince 
writing  with  a  gentleman's  negligence,  sug- 
gested also  to  Milton  his  suspicion  of  a 
clerical  participation  in  the  work.  He 
thought  probably,  which  may,  after  all, 
turn  out  to  be  true,  that  the  work  was  a 
joint  product  of  two  or  more  persons.  But 
all  that  was  indifferent  to  his  argument 
His  purpose  was — to  destroy  the  authority 
by  exposing  the  falsehood  of  the  book. 
And  bis  dilemma  is  framed  to  meet  either 
hypothesis— ^t hat  of  the  king's  authorship, 
or  that  of  an  anonymous  courtier's.  Writ- 
tea  6y  the  king,  the  book  falsifies  facts  in 
a  way  which  must  often  have  contradicted 
his  own  official  knowledge,  and  must  there- 
fore impeach  his  veracity  :  written  for  the 
« king,  the  work  is  still  liable  to  the  same 
charge  of  material  falsehood,  though  proba- 
bly not  of  conscious  falsehood  ,*  so  far  the 
writer's  position  may  seem  improved ;  one 
who  was  not  in  the  Cabinet  would  oflen 
utter  untruths,  without  knowing  them  to  be 
such  :  yet  again  this  is  balanced  by  the  de- 
liberate assumption  of  a  false  character  for 
the  purpose  of  public  deception. 

3.  Amongst  the  passages  which  most  a& 
feet  the  king's  character,  on  the  former  hy- 
pothesis, (viz.,  that  of  his  own  authorship,) 
is  the  Idtb  section  of  the  Icon,  relating  to 
his  private  negotiations  with  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  case  stands  thus: 
Charles  had  been  charged  with  having  ex- 
cited (or  permitted  his  Popish  queen  to 
excite)  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre  of 
1641.    To  this  charge^  being  factious  and 
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false,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  reply  with  the 
bold  front  of  an  innocent  man.  There  was 
next  a  second  charge,  of  having  negotiated 
yith  the  rebels  subsequently  to  their  insur- 
rection. To  this  also  there  was  a  reply : 
not  so  triumphant,  because,  as  a  fact,  it 
could  not  be  blankly  denied ;  but  under  the 
state  difficulties  of  the  king,  it  was  capa^ 
ble  of  defence.  Thirdly,  however,  there 
was  a  charge  quite  separate  and  much 
darker,  which,  if  substantiated,  would  have 
ruined  the  royal  cause  '  with  many  of  its 
staunchest  adherents.  This  concerned  the 
secret  negotiation  with  the  Popish  nuncio 
through  Lord  Glamorgan.  It  may  be  nine- 
ty years  since  Dr.  Birch,  amongst  his  many 
useful  contributions  to  English  history, 
brought  to  life  this  curious  correspondence : 
and  since  that  day  there  has  been  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
Lord  Glamorgan  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  king,  and  a  friend  so  devoted,  that  he 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  be  repre- 
sented publicly  as  a  poor  imbecile  crea- 
ture,* this  being  the  sole  retreat  open  to 
the  king's  own  character.  Now,  the  Icon 
does  not  distinguish  this  last  charge,  as  to 
which  there  was  no  answer,  from  the  two 
others- where  there  wax  In  a  person  situ- 
ated like  Gauden,  and  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  political  facts,  this  confusion  ^ 
might  be  perfectly  natural.  Not  so  with 
the  king ;  and  it  would  deeply  injure  his 
memory,  if  we  could  suppose  him  to  have  • 
benefitted  artfully  by  a  defence  upon  one 
charge  which  the  reader  (as  he  knew) 
would  apply  to  another.  Yet  would  it  not 
equally  injure  him  to  suppose  that  he  had 
accepted  from  another  such  an  equivocating 
defence?  No:  for  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  king,  though  he  had  read,  could 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  (which  he 
anticipated)  of  revising  the  proof  sheets; 
consequently  we  know  not  what  he  might 
finally  have  struck  out.     But,  were  it  other- 
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This  *'  poor  imbecile  creature  "  was  the  origi- 
nal  suggester  of  the  Steam-eogine.  Heia  known 
io  Ilia  earlier  life  aa  Lord  Herbert^  aon  of  Lord 
Worcester,  who  at  that  time  was  an  earl,  but  af- 
terward raised  to  a  Mnrquisate,  and  aobaequontly 
the  aoo  waa  made  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Apart  ftom 
the  negotiatioDB  wiib  the  nuncio,  the  king's  per- 
sonal bargain  with  Lord  Herbert  (whom  be  nads 
£>rf-l  of  Glamorgan  as  a  means  of  accrediting  him 
for  this  particular  Irish  service)  waa  tainted  with 
marks  of  secret  leaninca  to  Popery.  Lord  Gla- 
moifan'a  faaiily  were  Papists ;  and  into  thia  fami- 
ly, the  house  of  Somerset  bavins  Plantagenet 
blood  in  their  veins,  the  king  waa  pledged  toxive 
a  daughter  in  marriagp,  wiUi  a  portion  of  three 
hondred  thousand  pounds. 
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wise,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  argues  that  the 
dishonesty  would,  uuder  nil  the  circum* 
stances,  have  been  trivial,  when  confined 
to  the  act  of  tolerating  an  irrelevant  de- 
fence, in  comparison  of  that  dishonesty 
which  could  deliberately  compose  a  false 
one.  So  far  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  James : 
his  apology  for  the  defence  of  the  act,  sup- 
posing that  defence  to  be  Gauden's,  is  suf- 
ficient. But  his  apology  for  the  act  itself 
is,  I  fear,  untenable.  He  contends, — that 
*'  it  certainly  was  not  more  unlawful  for 
him,"  [the  king]  **  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  than  it  was  for  his  oppo- 
nents to  call  in  the  succor  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians."  How  so?  The.cases  are 
most  different.  The  English  and  the  Scottish 
Parliaments  were  on  terms  of  the  most 
brotherly  agreement  as  to  all  capital  points 
of  policy,  whether  civil  or  reiigious.  In 
both  senates  all  were  Protestants;  and  the 
preponderant  body,  even  in  the  English 
senate,  up  to  1646,  were  Presbyterians, 
and,  one  may  say,  Scottish  Presbyterians ; 
for  they  had  taken  the  covenant.  Conse- 
quently no  injury,  present  or  in  reversion, 
to  any  great  European  interest,  could  be 
charged  upon  the  consciences  of  the  two 
Parliaments.  Whereas  the  Kilkenny  treaty, 
on  Charles's  part,  went  to  the  direct  formal 
establishment  of  Popery  as  the  Irish  Church, 
to  the  restoration  of  the  lands  claimed  as 
church  lands,  to  a  large  conBscation,  and 
to  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Protestant 
interest  in  Ireland.  The  treaty  did  all  this, 
by  its  tendency ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  it,  that  could  only  be 
through  prolonged  war,  in  which  the  king 
would  have  found  himself  ranged  in  battle 
against  the  Protestant  faith.  The  king  not 
only  testified  his  carelessness  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  but  he  also  raised  a  new 
and  a  rancorous  cause  of  civil  war. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mackintosh,  from  the 
long  habit  of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic 
pretensions,  as  applying  to  our  own  times, 
was  tempted  to  overlook  the  difference 
which  affected  those  pretensions  in  1645-6. 
Mark  the  critical  point  of  time.  A  great  anti- 
Protestant  league  of  kingdoms  had  existed 
for  a  century,  to  which  Spain,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  many  Italian  states,  and,  intermit- 
tingly,  even  France,  were  parties.  The 
great  agony  of  this  struggle  between  Popery 
and  the  Reformation,  came  to  its  crisis, 
finally  and  for  ever,  in  the  Thirty  years'  war, 
which,  beginning  in  1618,  (just  one  hun- 
dred years  af\er  Luther's  first  movement,) 
terminated  in  1646,  by  the  peace  of  West- 
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phalia.  That  treaty  it  was,  balancing  and 
readjusting  all  Christendom,  until  the 
French  Revolution  again  unsettled  it,  that 
first  proclaimed  to  the  Popish  interest,  the 
hopelessness  of  further  efforts  for  extermi- 
nating the  Protestant  interest.  But  this 
consummation  of  the  strife  had  not  been 
reached  by  four  or  five  years  at  the  time 
when  Charles  entered  upon  his  Jesuitical 
dealings  with  the  Popish  council  in  Ireland ; 
dealings  equally  at  war  with  the  welfare  of 
struggling  Europe,  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  three  kingdoms  which  the  king 
ruled,  and  with  the  coronation  oaths  which 
he  hr.d  sworn.  I,  that  love  and  pity  the 
afflicted  prince,  whose  position  blinded  him, 
of  necessity,  to  the  truth  in  many  things, 
am  the  last  person  to  speak  harshly  of  bis 
conduct.  But  undoubtedly  he  committed 
a  great  error  for  his  reputation,  that  would 
have  proved  even  a  fatal  error  for  his  in- 
terests, had  it  succeeded  at  the  moment, 
and  that  might  have  upset  the  interests  of 
universal  Protestantism,  coming  at  that 
most  critical  moment.  This  case  I  notice, 
as  having  a  large  application  ;  for  it  is  too 
generally  true  of  politicians,  arguing  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  in  these  modern 
days,  when  the  sting  of  Popery,  as  a  poli- 
tical power,  is  extracted,  that  they  forget 
the  very  different  position  of  Protestantism, 
when  it  had  to  face  a  vast  hostile  con  fed- 
eration,  always  in  procinctu  for  extermi- 
nating war,  in  case  a  favorable  opening 
should  arise. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Icon  Basilikh^  I 
would  express  my  opinion, — that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  yet  exhausted :  the  pleadings  must 
be  reopened.  But  in  the  mean  time  no 
single  arguments  have  been  adduced  against 
the  king's  claim  of  equal  strength  with 
these  two  of  Sir  James's :  one  drawn  from 
external,  the  other  from  internal  evidence : 

First,  that  on  the  Gauden  hypothesis, 
Lord  Clarendon's-  silence  as  to  the  Icon  in 
his  history,  though  not  strictly  correct,  is 
ihe  venial  error  of  a  partisan  ;  but  that,  on 
the  other,  or  anti-Gauden  hypothesis,  his 
silence  is  fatal  to  his  own  character,  as  a 
man  decently  honest ;  and  yet  without  an 
intelligible  motive. 

Secondly,  that  the  tmper5(m a/ character  of 
the  Icon  is  strongly  in  favor  of  its  being 
a  forgery.  All  the  rhetorical  forgeries  of 
the  later  Greek  literature,  such  as  the 
Letters  of  Phalaris,  of  Themistocles,  &c. 
are  detected  by  that  mark.  These  forgeries, 
applying  themselves  to  ages  distant  from 
the  writer,  are  of^en,   indeed,  self-exposed 
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by  their  ignorant  anachronisms.  That| 
was  a  flaw  which  could  not  exist,  in  a 
forgery,  applied  to  contemporary  events. 
But  else  in  the  want  of  facts,  of  circum- 
stantialities,  and  of  personalities,  such  as 
were  sure  to  grow  out  of  love  or  hatred, 
there  is  exactly  the  same  air  of  vagueness, 
and  of  timid  dramatic  personation,  in  the 
Icon^  as  in  the  old  Greek  knaveries. 
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mackintosh's  MIfilCBLLANEOCS  WORKS. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  advanta- 

feous  change  for  this  republication  of  Sir 
ames  Mackintosh's  works,  if  the  entire 
third  volume  had  been  flung  overboard,  so  as 
to  lighten  the  vessel.  This  volume  consists 
of  political  papers,  that  are  at  any  rate 
imperfect,  from  the  want  of  many  docu- 
ments that  should  accompany  them,  and 
are  otherwise  imperfect,  laudably  imperfect, 
from  their  author's  station  as  a  political 
partisan.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  partial. 
These  papers  are  merely  contributions  to  a 
vast  thesaurus,  never  to  be  exhausted,  of 
similar  papers :  dislocated  from  their  gen* 
eral  connexion  they  are  useless ;  whilst,  by 
compelling  a  higher  price  of  admission, 
they  obstruct  the  public  access  to  other 
articles  in  the  collection,  which  have  an 
independent  value,  and  sometimes  a  very 
high  value,  upon  the  very  highest  subjects. 
The  ethical  dissertation  is  crowded  with 
just  views,  as  regards  what  is  old,  and  with 
suggestions*  brilliant  and  powerful,  as  re- 
gards all  the  openings  for  novelty.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  has  here  done  a  public 
service  to  education  and  the  interests  of  the 
age,  by  setting  his  face  against  the  selfish 
schemes  of  morality,  too  much  favored  by 
the  tendencies  of  England.  He  has  thrown 
light  upon  the  mystery  of  conscience.  He 
has  offered  a  subtle  method  of  harmonizing 
philosophic  liberty  with  philosophic  ne- 
cessity. He  has  done  justice,  when  all 
men  were  determinately  unjust, — to  the 
leading  schoolmen,  to  Aquinas,  toOckham, 
to  Biel,  to  Scot  us,  and  in  more  modern 
times  to  Soto  and  Suarez.  To  his  own 
contemporaries,  he  is  not  just  only,  but 
generous,  as  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  wishes 
to  make  amends  for  the  past  injustice  of 
others.  He  is  full  of  information  and 
suggestion  upon  every  topic  which  he  treats. 
Few  men  have  so  much  combined  the 
power  of  judging  wisely  from  a  stationary 
poBttion,  with  %£t  power  of  changing  that 


station  under  changing  circumstances  in 
the  age  or  in  the  subject.  He  moves  slowly, 
or  with  velocity,  as  he  moves  amongst 
breakers,  or  amongst  open  seas.  And 
upon  every  theme  which  he  treats,  in 
proportion  as  it  rises  in  importance,  the 
reader  is  sure  of  finding  displayed  the 
accomplishments  of  a  scholar,  the  philo- 
sophic resources  of  a  very  original  thinker, 
the  elegance  of  a  rhetorician,  and  the  large 
sagacity  of  a  statesman  controlled  by  the 
most  skeptical  caution  of  a  lawyer. 


From  t1i«  Weitmintter  Bevlew. 
RESEARCHES/  ON    MAGNETISM. 

1.  Philosophical  TVansactions  of  the  Roy^ 
al  Society  of  London^  for  the  year  1846. 
Part  I. :  containing  Experimental  Re- 
searches in  Electricity.  By  Michael 
Faraday,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
19th,  20th,  and  Slst  Series. 

2.  Comptes  Rendus  Hthdomadaires  des 
Scennces  de  V Academic  des  Sciences, 
TomeXXn.     Paris:  1846. 

3.  Abstract  of  Researches  on  M/rgnetism 
and  certain  allied  subject s^  including  a 
supposed  new  Imponderable,  By  Bar- 
on von  Reichenbach.  Translated  and 
abridged  from  the  German  by  W.  Gre- 
gory, M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
London :  1846. 

Thb  nineteenth  century  wf  remarkable 
for  triumphs  of  science,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  over  great  and  acknowledged 
difficulties,  and  for  the  solntion  of  prolv 
lems,  practical  and  theoretical,  sought  in 
vain,  or  despaired  of  in  former  ages.  But 
rapid  and  triumphant  as  is  the  march  of 
science,  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  gradual, 
so  imperceptible,  that  we  cease  to  wonder 
at  facts,  which,  but  a  few  short  years  back, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  little  short  of 
miraculous.  The  steps  by  which  we  ad* 
vance  are  so  numerous,  that  we  do  not 
note  the  height  to  which  we  have  climbed, 
until  we  turn  to  gaze  behind  us :  the  stone 
is  hollowed,  and  we  do  not  count  the  water- 
drops  which  have  worn  it  away.  Nor  can 
the  attentive  observer  of  the  advance  of 
physical  science  in  our  day  fail  to  remark 
the  effect  of  this  progress  upon  the  human 
mind.  The  obstinate  refusal  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  scientific  truths  decreases 
with  proportionate  rapidity,  and  the  philos- 
q>her,  who,  in  his  laboratory,  successfuily 
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interrogates  Nature,  is  no  longer  listened 
to  with  incredulity,  nor  pointed  at  with 
scorn.  If,  indeed,  any  eompiaint  can  be 
made  against  the  present  tendency  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  matter,  i^  is  that  the  cur* 
rent  has  set  in  an  entirely  opposite  direc- 
tion,— it  is  that  the  reaction  from  the 
indifference  and  obstinacy  of  past  ages 
carries  us  to  the  other  extreme,  and  leads 
to  the  formation  of  great  anticipations 
from  trifling,  insignificant,  and  insufficient 
data.  But,  comparatively  speaking,  this  is 
of  little  importance — it  is  an  error  on  the 
right  side;  Time,  the  great  leveller,  will 
soon  separate  the  grain  from  the  husk; 
discoveries  of  real  importance  will  remain 
as  permanent  additions  to  our  knowledge, 
while  ill-founded  anticipations  and  theories 
will  inevitably  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
only  be  remembered  as  examples  of  human 
fallibility,  *'  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a 
tale." 

Magnetism  has,  equally  with  other  de- 
partments of  physical  science,  been  distin- 
fuished  for  this  rapid  onward  progress, 
carcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  back,  all 
magnetic  instruments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  were  but  philo- 
sophic toys.  Since  that  period,  however, 
the  correlation  of  the  two  forces,  magnet- 
ism and  electricity,  has  not  only  been 
clearly  proved,  but  has  likewise  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  construction  of  an  in- 
strument, certainly  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  age,  by  which  time  and  space  are  al- 
most annihilated — we  allude  to  the  electric 
telegraph;  and,  more  recently  still,  the 
persevering  researches  of  our  illustrious 
countryman,  Dr.  Faraday,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  intimate  connexion  exist- 
ing between  this  force  and  another  of  the 
imponderables^light ;  and  shown  to  us, 
moreover,  the  real  nature  of  the  action  ex- 
ercised by  magnetism  over  all  matter, — a 
problem  whose  solution  has  been  in  vain 
attempted  at  different  periods  by  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers.  The  new  fields 
of  science  thus  opened  to  us,  promise  an 
ample  harvest  of  discoveries-— discoveries 
the  more  Kkely  to  follow,  from  the  eager- 
ness wilb  which  the  necessarily  brief  an- 
oouncements  in  some  of  our  public  jour- 
nals have  been  every  where  received,  and 
the  remarkable  celerity  with  which  the  ex- 
periments have  been  tested  and  verified  in 
all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  experi- 
ments and  deductions  of  Dr.  Faraday  are 
detailed  in  the  volume  first  in  the  list 
which  beads  this  article ;  the  second  coo- 
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tains  an  account  of  their  rertfication  by  M. 
Pottillet,  a  French  philosopher,  some  of 
whose  remarks  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
quote.  To  the  third  work,  that  of  Reich- 
enbach,  we  purpose  to  refer,  both  because 
it  bears  somewhat  upon  our  present  sub** 
ject,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  has  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  this  country. 

In  the  present  article,  then,  it  is- our  in- 
tention to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  discoveries  recorded  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  as  we  trust  will  be  in- 
telligible ;  for  which  purpose,  however,  as 
well  as  that  the  reader  may  the  more  cor- 
rectly judge  of  their  novelty  and  import- 
ance, it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  sketch 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  science. 

The  attractive  power  exerted  by  the 
loadstone  over  iron,  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  times  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Pythagoras'^ 
Aristotle,  Euripides,  and  Pliny.  The  lat- 
ter author,  indeed,  seems  further  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  property  of  in- 
duction, or  the  power  possessed  by  the 
loadstone  of  communicating  its  virtue  to 
iron  placed  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  for 
be  mentions  the  fact  that  an  iron  ring,  sup- 
ported by  a  loadstone,  will  in  its  tarn  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  another.  But  although  it 
thus  appears  clear  that  these  two  phenome- 
na were  known,  yet  its  directive  power  or 
polarity,  that  is  to  say,  its  property  of 
pointing  north  and  south,  seems  to  belong 
to  a  later  date.  True,  it  is  generally  as- 
serted that  the  Chinese  were  acquainted 
with,  and  took  advantage  of,  th»  directive 
power  from  a  very  early  period.  In  a  work 
entitled,  'General  History  of  China,'  by  P. 
Duhalde,  the  following  passage  occurs. 
Speaking  of  some  ambassadors,  the  author 
says : — 

"  After  they  had  their  audience  of  leave  in 
order  to  return  lo  their  own  country,  Tcheon- 
Kong  gave  them  an  inetrument,  which  on  one 
side  pointed  lo  the  north,  and  the  opposite  side 
to  the  south,  to  direct  them  better  on  their  way 
home  than  they  had  been  directed  in  coming 
to  China.  The  instrument  was  called  Tchi- 
Nan,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese  now 
give  to  the  sea-compass ;  and  this  has  given 
ocTAsion  to  think  that  Tcheon-Kong  was  the 
inventor  of  the  compass.  This  happened  in 
the  22d  cycle,  more  than  1040  years  before 
the  Christian  era." 

In  further  support  of  this  assertion,  Dr« 
Gilbert  affirms  that  Paulus  Venetus  brought 
the  compass  to  Italy  from  China,  in  the  year 
1S60.   But,  anfofftunately  for  Ms  asaertioo, 
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it  is  clear  firom  many  authors  tkat  the  ooni^> 
pass  was  in  use  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Cardinal  James  de  Vitri,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1200,  mentions 
the  magnetic  needle  in  his  *  History  of 
Jerusalem,'  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  of  in- 
dispensable utility  to  those  who  travelled 
by  sea.  In  an  old  French  poem,  entitled 
'  La  Bible  Guiot,'  still  extant  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  allusion  is  evidently  made 
to  the  magnetic  needle.  Its  author  was 
Guiot  de  Provence,  who  lived  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelflh  century.  The  passage 
is  so  remarkable,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
subjoin  a  translation : — 

'*  This  (the  pole)  star  does  not  move,  and 
they  (the  mariners)  have  an  art  which  can- 
not fail  by  virtue  of  the  magnet— an  ugly, 
brownish  stone,  to  which  iron  adheres  of 
its  own  accord.  They  look  to  the  right 
point,  and  when  they  have  touched  a 
needle,  and  fixed  it  on  a  bit  of  straw 
lengthwise,  exactly  in  the  middle,  the 
straw  keeping  it  up,  the  point  turns 
straight  and  unerringly  towards  the  star. 
When  the  night  is  so  dark  and  gloomy  that 
you  can  neither  see  star  nor  moon,  they 
bring  a  light  to  the  needle :  may  they  not 
then  assure  themselves  of  the  situation  of 
the  star  by  the  direction  of  the  point? 
Thus,  the  mariner  is  enabled  to  keep,  the 
proper  course.  It  is  au  art  which  cannot 
deceive.'' 

We  think  there  can  be  no  question,  from 
the  whole  of  this  singular  passage,  that  the 
compass  is  clearly  referred  to. 

That  ferruginous  substances  always  pos- 
sess a  greater  or  less  degree  of  magnetism, 
has  long  been  known.  One  Julius  Gassar, 
a  surgeon  of  Rimini,  first  observed  the  con- 
version of  iron  into  a  magnet.  In  1590, 
be  noticed  this  effect  on  a  bar  of  iron, 
which  had  supported  a  piece  of  brickwork 
on  the  top  of  a  tower  of  the  church  of  St. 
Augustin.  The  very  same  fact  was  ob- 
served about  1630  by  Gassendi,  on  the 
cross  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  at  Aix, 
which  had  fallen  down  in  consequence  of 
having  been  struck  by  lightning.  He 
found  the  foot  of  it  wasted  with  rust,  and 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  a  loadstone. 

During  the  succeeding  century,  the  at- 
tention of  those  philosophers  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  magnetisnT  was  exclusively  confined  to 
the  directive  power  of  the  needle,  its  varia* 
tion,  the  variation  of  the  variation,  and  the 
dip.  Various  speculations  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  were 


hazarded  by  diflerent  anthors,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1759  that  a  rational  hy- 
pothesis was  devised  by  Epinus,  which  em- 
braced and  explained  almost  all  the  phenom- 
ena  observed  by  previous  authors.  He  con- 
ceived that  in  all  magnetic  bodies  there  eK^ 
isted  a  power  which  may  be  called  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  whose  particles  repel  each  other 
with  a  force  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distance;  that  the  particles  of  this  fluid  at- 
tract the  particles  of  iron,  and  are  at* 
tracted  by  them  in  return  with  a  similar 
force ;  that  the  particles  of  iron  repel  each 
other  according  to  the  same  law^  that  the 
magnetic  fluid  moves  through  pores  of  iron 
and  soft  steel  with  very  little  obstruction ; 
but  its  motion  is  more  and  more  obstruct- 
ed as  the  steel  increases  in  hardness  or  tenn 
per,  and  it  moves  with  the  greatest  diflScnlty 
in  bard«tempered  steel  or  the  ores  of  jron. 
In  this  state  did  the  science  of  magnet- 
ism remain  for  another  half  century.  No 
new  facts  were  added  until  the  year  1800, 
when  the  celebrated  electrician  Coulomb 
directed  his  powerful  mind  to  the  subject. 
Provided  with  the  delicate  instrument,  the 
torsion  balance,  he  determined  the  correct 
law  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
he  showed  that  the  magnetism  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  bar  was  imperceptible,  and  that  it 
increased  according  to  a  regular  law,  and 
with  extreme  rapidity  towards  each  of  the 
poles.  He  established  the  important  fact, 
that  the  magnetic  power  resides  on  the  sur* 
face  of  iron  bodies  and  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  their  mass.  He  also  directed 
his  attention  to  the  effect  of  temperature 
on  magnets ;  he  found  that  the  magnetism 
of  a  bar  magnetized  to  saturation  diminish- 
ed greatly  by  raising  its  temperature  from 
12  to  660  degs.  Reaumur,  and  that  when  a 
magnetic  bar  was  tempered  at  780,  860, 
and  950  degs.  Reaumur,  the  development 
of  its  msi^netism  was  gradually  increased, 
being  more  than  double  at  900  degs.  of  what 
it  was  at  780  degs.  Up  to  the  period  of  these 
researches  of  Coulomb,  iron,  steel,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  w^e  regarded  as  the  only  mag- 
netic bodies ;  but  in  the  year  1802  he  an- 
nounced to  the  Institute  of  France,  that  all 
bodies  whatever  are  subject  to  the  magnetie 
influence,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
capable  of  accurate  measurement.  Since 
this  announcement  of  Coulomb,  the  belief 
that  magnetism  affected  all  matter  in  the 
same  manner  as  iron,  although  in  a  less  de* 
gree,— «a  belief,  as  we  shall  subsequently 
find,utterly  erroneous, — has  almost  univer* 
sally  prevailed  among  philosopheni. 
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Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  magnetic 
science  up  to  the  year  1820.  The  analo- 
gies between  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
and  those  of  electricity,  in  their  general 
character,  in  the  laws  which  govern  them, 
and  in  the  yarious  combinations  they  pre- 
sent, are  so  extensive  and  so  remarkable, 
as  naturally  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
forces  themselves  must  be  closely  allied 
to  each  other.  *  This  connexion  between 
magnetism  and  electricity  was  a  favorite 
subject  of  speculation  and  inquiry  among 
philosophers  during  the  last,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  solve  this  seductive 
problem,  which  continued,  however,  to  baf- 
fle the  labors  of  each  succeeding  experi- 
mentalist, who  multiplied  his  efforts  and 
varied  his  processes  without  approaching 
any  nearer  to  the  point  he  aimed  at ;  and 
also  to.  elude  the  reasonings  of  those  who 
theorized  upon  every  new  fact  until  they 
bewildered  both  theri)selves  and  their  read- 
ers in  the  mazes  of  visionary  and  con- 
flicting hypotheses.  To  CBrsted  was  re- 
served the  honor  of  discovering  the  link 
which  binds  these  two  sciences.  In  the 
year  1820,  CErsted  proved  that  the  two 
forces,  electricity  and  magnetism,  act  upon 
each  other,  not  in  straight  lines,  but  at 
right  angles  to  each  other ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  bodies  which  conduct  a  current  of 
electricity  tend  to  place  magnets  at  right 
angles  to  them,  and  inversely,  magnets  have 
a  tendency  to  place  such  conducting  bod- 
ies at  right  angles  to  them ;  and  this  ten- 
dency is,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  electric  current.  An  electric 
current,  therefore,  appears  to  have  a  mag- 
netic action,  in  a  direction  cutting  its  own 
at  right  angles ;  or,  supposing  its  section  to 
be  a  circle,  tangential  to  it;  if,  then,  we 
reverse  the  position,  and  make  the  electric 
current  form  a  series  of  tangents  to  an  im- 
aginary cylinder,  this  cylinder  should  be  a 
magnet.  This  is  effected  in  practice  by 
coiling  a  wire  as  a  helix  or  spiral ;  and  this, 
when  electrified,  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  magnet.  A  soft  iron  core  placed 
within  such  a  helix  has  the  property  of 
concentrating  its  power ;  and  then,  by  con- 
nexion or  disconnexion  with  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery, we  can  at  pleasure  make  or  unmake 
a  powerful  magnet.  The  magnets  former- 
ly in  use  are  utterly  insignificant  when 
compared  with  these  electro-magnets;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  vastly  increased  power  so 
obtained  that  Professor  Faraday  has  been 
enabled  to  make  the  important  discoveries 
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which  we  shall  immediately  have  to  de- 
scribe. 

This  discoverv  of  CErsted,  where  elec- 
tricity  was  made  to  evolve  magnetism,  in- 
duced philosophers  to  attempt  to  produce  a 
converse  effect ;  that  is,  to  educe  electricity 
from  a  permanent  magnet.  During  the  ten 
years  succeeding  the  publication  of  (Er^ 
sted's  researches,  unnumbered  experiments 
were  made  to  produce  this  effect ;  but  all 
these  experiments  failed,  for  the  reason  that 
all  their  devisers  were  led  away  with  the 
expectation  of  making  a  stationary  magnet 
a  source  of  electricity ;  in  which,  had  they 
succeeded,  they  would  have  realized  a  re- 
sult now  deemed  so  absurd  and  hopeless, 
— perpetual  motion.  The  error  of  such 
anticipations  was  seen  by  Faraday ;  and  in 
the  year  1831  he  proved  that  to  render 
magnetism  a  source  of  electricity  it  was 
necessary  to  superadd  to  the  former,  mo- 
tion :  that  when  a  piece  of  metal  is  passed 
before  a  single  pole,  or  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  a  magnet,  electrical  currents,  trans- 
verse to  the  direction  of  motion,  are  pro^ 
duced  across  it;  and  that  magnets,  while 
in  motion,  induce  electricity  in  contiguous 
conductors,  the  direction  of  the  electric 
currents  being  tangential  to  the  polar  direc- 
tion of  the  magnet.  From  these  fundamen- 
tal laws  originates  the  science  of  magneto- 
electricity,  the  true  converse  of  electro- 
magnetism.  By  this  science  are  we  placed 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  instructive  instruments  of  modern  sci- 
ence, the  magneto-electric  machine,  by  the 
which  we  see  exemplified  the  close  connex- 
ion between,  if  not  the  identity  of,  the  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  forces ;  the  same  heating, 
magnetizing,  and  decomposing  power,  the 
same  velocity  of  motion,  the  same  physio 
logical  and  chemical  effects,  are  thus  shown 
to  be  common  to  both : — 

"  In  the  discoveries  of  (Ersted  and  Faraday," 
observes  an  eloquentauthorof  the  present  da^, 
"  we  having  a  striking  example  or  the  superi- 
ority of  Intuitive  perception  over  formal  rules 
and  didactic  theories ;  in  each  case  a  connex- 
ion was  generally  suspected  and  strongly  be- 
lieved; theories  without  number  were  pro- 
pounded, and  fallacies  authoritatively  enforced ; 
failure  succeeded  failure,  until  the  eagle-fitght 
of  genius  swooped  upon  the  citadel,  which 
theory  had  vainly  attempted  to  scale." 

Such  then,  in  brief,  is  theliistory  of  the 
science  of  magnetism;  and  we  now  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  researches  of 
Faraday.  The  first  paper  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophicd  Transactions'  before  us  is,  "On 
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the  magnetizaiion  of  Light,  and  the  tilumi- 
nation  of  magnetic  lines  of  Force;"  and 
to  this  we  shall  necessarily  first  direct  at- 
tention. 

In  common  with  many  philosophers,  Dr. 
Faraday  has  long  entertained  an  opinion, 
that  the  various  physical  forces  have  one 
common  origin,  or,  m  other  words,  are  so 
directly  related,  and  mutually  dependent, 
that  they  are  convertible,  as  it  were,  one 
into  another,  and  possess  equivalents  of 
power  in  their  action.  We  have  said  that 
this  opinion  was  not  confined  to  Dr.  Fara- 
day alone.  In  the  season  1843-44,  Mr. 
Grove,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  London  Institution,  delivered  in  that 
institution  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
"  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces."  His 
object  was  to  show  that  motion,  chemical 
affinity,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism, are  all  convertible  affections  of  mat- 
ter— ^that  either  being  taken  as  an  initial 
mode  of  force  is  able  to  produce  any  of 
the  others;  thus  moving  bodies  may  be 
made,  mediately,  or  immediately,  to  pro- 
duce heat,  light,  electricity,  chemical  af* 
iinity,  or  magnetism.  Matter  affected  by 
chemical  affinity  may  be  made  to  produce 
motion,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism, and  so  of  the  rest.  In  each  lecture, 
one  of  the  above  forces  was  taken  as  the 
initial  or  starting  point,  and  it  was  shown 
experimentally  how  the  others  were  pro- 
duced by  it. 

Of  all  these  physical  forces,  however, 
light  had  roost  completely  resisted  the  ef- 
forts of  philosophers  to  demonstrate,  expe- 
rimentally, its  connexion  with  the  other 
forms  under  which  the  forces  of  matter  are 
made  manifest.  That  a  relation  did  exist 
between  them  was  not  doubted,  and  some 
experiments,  first  devised  by  Dr.  Morichini, 
an  eminent  physician  at  Rome,  gave  great- 
er force  to  this  opinion.  He  announced 
it  as  an  experimental  fact  that  an  uumagnet- 
ized  needle,  exposed  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  the  concentrated  violet  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  became  magnetic«  These 
experiments  were  successfully  repeated  by 
Dr.  Carpi,  at  Rome,  and  the  Marquis  Ri- 
dolfi,  at  Florence ;  but  the  failure  of  the 
experiments,  when  tried  by  others,  created 
great  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
as  reported  by  Morichini.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  and  Professor  Playfair  both  witnessed 
and  paid  diligent  attention  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Morichini,  the  results  of  which 
were  thus  subsequently  described  by  the 
latter  philosopher : — 
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"The  violet  light  was  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  by  means  of  a  common  prism,  and 
was  collected  into  a  focus  by  a  lens  of  suffi- 
cient size.  The  needle  was  made  of  Boft  wire, 
and  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  possees  neither 
polarity,  nor  any  power  of  attracting  iron 
nlings.  It  was  fixed  horizontally  in  a  suppprt 
by  means  of  wax,  and  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  cut  the  magnetic  meridian  at  right  angles. 
The  focus  of  violet  rays  carried  slowly  along 
the  needle,  proceeding  from  the  centre,  to- 
wards one  of  the  extremities,  care  being  taken 
never  to  go  back  in  the  same  direction,  and 
never  to  touch  the  other  half  of  the  needle. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  after  the  needle 
had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  violet 
rays,  it  was  carefully  examined,  and  it  had  ac- 
quired neither  polarity  nor  any  force  of  at- 
traction ;  but  aher  continuing  the  operation 
twenty-five  minutes  longer,  when  it  was  taken 
off  and  placed  on  its  pivot,  it  traversed  with 
great  alacrity,  and  settled  in  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  with  the  end,  over 
which  the  rays  had  passed,  turned  towards 
the  north.  It  also  attracted  and  suiipended  a 
fringe  of  iron  filings.  The  extremity  of  a 
needle  that  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
violet  rays  repelled  the  north  pole  of  a  com- 
pass needle.  This  effect  was  so  distinctly 
marked,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
any  one  present,  that  the  needle  had  received  its 
magnetism  from  the  action  of  the  violet  rays."* 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  Mrs.  Somerviile 
was  induced,  by  the  clearness  of  the  weath- 
er, to  make  some  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  sewing-needle,  an  inch  long,  and 
devoid  of  magnetism,  was  half  covered  with 
paper,  while  the  other  half  was  exposed  to 
the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  five  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  prism.  In  two  hours  it  ac- 
quired magnetism,  the  exposed  end  exhibit* 
ing  north  polarity.  The  indigo  rays  pro- 
duced an  equal  effect,  and  the  blue  and  the 
green  the  same  in  a  less  degree.  In  no  one 
instance  was  magnetism  produced  by  the 
yellow,  orange,  or  red  rays;  though,  io 
some  instances,  the  same  needles  were  ex- 
posed to  their  influence  for  three  successive 
days ;  neither  did  the  calorific  rays  of  the 
spectrum  produce  any  sensible  effect. 
Pieces  of  clock  and  watch-spring  were  also 
tried  with  similar  success,  and  were  found 
to  be  even  roore  saseeptible  of  this  peculiar 
magnetic  influence  than  needles.  The  vio- 
let rays  concentrated  by  a  lens  produced 
magnetism  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  prism 
alone.  But  notwithstanding  these  simple 
and    well-conducted    experiments,    which 

*  It  is  a  fact,  which  may  perhaps  be  unknown 
to  ■ome  readtTB,  that  ihe  violet  ravs  are  also  tbs 
moat  efi^tfctive  in  the  dHC'ompoaition  of  the  vari 
ous  compounds  used  as  photographic  agents. 
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seemed  to  set  the  question  at  rest  from  the 
distinct  and  decided  character  of  the  re- 
sults, and  notwithstanding  the  confirmation 
of  them,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  Mr.  Chris* 
tie,  by  a  different  mode  of  observation,  a 
general  opinion  seems  ever  since  to  have 
prevailed,  that  light  does  not  exercise  any 
decided  effect  in  producing  magnetism. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  subject,  that 
Dr.  Faraday  was  induced  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  direct 
relation  of  light  and  electricity,  and  their 
mutual  action  in  bodies  subject  jointly  to 
their  power.  For  many  years  the  experi- 
ments carried  on  with  this  view,  not  only 
by  himself,  but  by  other  philosophers,  were 
unattended  with  any  definite  result ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  last  year  that 
his  long-continued  and  persevering  efforts 
received  their  reward ;  he  then  succeeded 
in  magnetizing  and  electrifying  a  ray  of 
Ugkt,  and  in  iUuminating  a  magnetic  line 
^ force. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  describe  the 
means  by  which  this  important  and  inter- 
esting result  was  effected,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  define  the  meaning  of  certain  terms 
which  are  continually  used,  and  this  we 
cannot  do  better  than  in  Dr.  Faraday's  own 
words: — 

^By  line  of  magnetic  force^  or  magnetic 
lineof  forcey  or  magnetic  curre,  I  mean  that 
exercise  of  magnetic  force  which  is  exerted  in 
the  lines  usually  called  magnetic  curves,  and 
which  equally  exist  as  passing  to  or  from  mag- 
netic poles,  or  form  inffcoucentric  circles  round 
an  electric  current  By  line  of  electric  force^ 
I  mean  the  force  exerted  in  the  lines  joining 
two  bodies,  acting  on  each  other  according  to 
the  principles  of  static  electric  induction,  which 
may  also  oe  either  in  curved  or  straight  lines. 
By  a  diamagnetiCy  I  mean  a  body  through 
which  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  passing,  and 
which  does  not,  by  their  action,  assume  the 
usual  magnetic  state  of  iron  or  loadstone." 

The  fundamental  experiment  which  es- 
tablishes the  link  of  connexion  between  two 
great  departments  of  nature  is  as  follows :  a 
ray  of  light  issuing  from  an  Argand  lamp  is 
polarized  in  a  horizontal  or  any  other  plane 
Dy  reflection  from  a  surface  of  glass;*  it  is 

*  A  modification  of  thi«  sppsratus,  excellently 
adapted  for  the  exhlbiiioii  of  tnitezperinient  waa 
a  short  time  ainoe  exhibited  at  the  London  Inati- 
tntion.  It  eooaiata  aimply  of  a  gleas  tube,  fiirniahed 
at  either  extremity  with  a  tourmaline,  and  placed 
within  a  core  of  aoft  iron  which  is  wound  round 
with  covered  copper  wire.  The  ray  of  light  is 
polarised  by  the  first  toormaline^tbe  second 
toomialittey  wkkh  aaswsrs  to  the  Nielralls*  •ye* 


then  made  to  pass  through  the  length  of  a 
square  piece  of  heavy  glass  composed  of  si- 
lieated  borate  of  lead  about  two  inches 
long,  and  five-tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  on 
its  emergence  firom  which  it  passes  through 
a  NichoUs'  eye-piece,  revolving  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  so  as  to  intercept  the  ray,  or 
allow  it  to  be  transmitted  alternately  in  the 
different  phases^  of  its  revolution.  The 
heavy  glass  or  diamagnetic,  is  placed  either 
between  the  two  poles  of  a  powerful  horse- 
shoe electro^magnet,  or  the  contrary  poles 
of  two  cylinder  magnets,  so  arranged  ae 
that  the  line  of  magnetic  force  resulting 
from  their  ^combined  action  coincides  with, 
or  differs  but  little  from,  the  oonrse  of  the 
ray  in  its  passage  through  th^  glass.  If  in 
this  state  of  circumstances,  the  Nicholls* 
eye-piece  being  so  turned  as  to  render  the 
polarized  ray  invisible  to  the  observer  look- 
ing through  it,  the  force  of  the  electro-mag* 
net  b%  developed  by  sending  an  electric 
current  through  its  coils,  the  image  of  the 
lamp-flame  immediately  becomes  visiblCi 
and  continues  so  as  long  as  the  arrange* 
ment  continues  magnetic.  On  stopping 
the  electric  current,  and  so  causing  the 
magnetic  force  to  cease,  the  light  instantly 
dissppears;  these  phenomena  may  be  re* 
newed  at  pleasure,  at  any  instant  of  timoi 
and  upon  any  occasion,  showing  a  perfect 
dependence  of  cause  and  effect.  The  same 
phenomena  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  good  ordinary  steel  horse-shoe  magnet^ 
no  electric  current  being  used.  The  re- 
sults are  more  feeble,  but  still  sufiicient  to 
show  the  perfect  identity  of  action  between 
electro-magnets  and  common  magnets  in 
this  their  power  over  light.  At  the  same 
time  an  observer,  to  observe  the  phenome- 
non, should  commence  by  using  a  powerful 
magnet,  as  it  is  probable  that  at  first  he 
would  not  be  able  to  detect  it  with  a  weak 
magnet.  The  electro-magnet  originally 
used  by  the  discoverer  was  of  such  power 
that  the  poles  would  singly  sustain  a  weight 
of  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty-six  or  more 
pounds.  The  best  form  of  battery  to  be 
employed  is  the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Grove's 
construction,  of  which  from  five  to  ten  pairs 
of  plates  will  be  ample. 

The  force  thus  impressed,  by  the  ma^ 
netic  action,  upon  the  diamagnetic,  is  that 
of  rotation ;  for  when  the  image  of  the  lamp* 

pieoe  first  used  by  Dr.  Faraday,  is  made  to  revolve 

ao  aa  to  intercept  or  tranamit  the  polarized  ray. 
When  the  rav  ia  inviaible,  connexion  between  a 
battery  and  the  helix  of  wire  immediately  restores 
it  to  view. 
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flame  has  thus  been  rendered  Tisible,  the 
reTolation  of  the  eye-piece,  to  the  right  or 
left,  more  or  leas,  will  cauae  its  extinction  ; 
and  ihe  further  motion  of  the  eje-piece  to 
the  one  side  or  other  of  this  position  will 
produce  the  re-appearance  of  the  light,  and 
that  with  complementary  tints,  according 
as  this  further  motion  is  to  the  right  or  left 
hand.  The  direction  in  which  the  rotation 
takes  place  will,  of  course,  be  reversed  by 
reversing  either  the  .course  of  the  ray,  or 
the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  polarized  ray  is  made  to  rotate  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  currents  of  posi- 
tive electricity  are  circulating,  both  in  the 
helices  composing  the  electro-magnet,  and 
also  as  the  hypothetical  currents,  which  ac- 
cording to  Ampere's  theory,  circulate  in 
the  substance  of  a  steel  magnet.  The  laws 
of  this  action  may  perhaps  be  best  enunci- 
ated in  the  language  of  the  author : — 

^  Magnetic  lines  then,  in  passing  through 
ailtcated  borate  of  lead,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  substances,  cause  these  bodies  to  act 
upon  a  polarized  ray  of  light,  when  the  lines 
are  parallel  to  the  ray,  or  in  proportion  as  they 
are  parallel  to  it;  if  they  be  perpendicular  to 
the  ray,  they  have  no  action  upon  it.  They 
give  the  diamagnetfc  the  power  of  rotating  the 
ray;  and  the  law  of  this  action  on  light  is,  that 
if  a  magnetic  line  of  force  be  going  from  a 
north  pole,  or  coming  from  a  south  pole,  along 
the  path  of  a  polarized  ray,  coming  to  the  ol^ 
server,  it  will  rotate  that  ray  to  the  right  hand ; 
or,  that  if  such  a  line  of  ibrce  be  coming  A'om 
a  north  pole,  or  going  from  a  south  pole,  it  will 
rotate  such  a  ray  to  the  left  hand." 

We  cannot,  within  our  limits,  follow  Dr. 
Faraday  through  all  the  well-contrived  and 
lucidly  described  experiments  by  which  the 
inquiry  was  pursued.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  enunciating  the  different  cir- 
cumstances which  affect,  limit,  and  define 
the  extent  and  nature  of  this  new  power  of 
action  on  light.  In  the  first  place,  the  ro- 
tation appears  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  diamagnetic  through  which  the 
ray  and  magnetic  lines  pass.  The  power 
of  rotating  the  ray  of  light  increases  with 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force. 
Other  bodies,  besides  thfe  heavy  glass,  po^* 
sess  the  same  powers  of  becoming,  under 
the  influence  of  magnetic  force,  active  on 
light ;  though,  if  all  transparent  bodies  pos- 
sess the  power  of  exhibiting  the  action, 
they  have  it  in  very  different  degrees ;  and 
up  to  this  time  there  are  some  that  have  not 
shown  it  at  all ;  glass  made  of  the  borate  of 
lead,  flint-glaas,  crown-glass,  ail  exhibit  the 
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property,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
heavy  glass  first  tried.  Rock-salt  and  fluor- 
spar give- evidence  of  the  power  in  a  slight 
degree;  Iceland-spar,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
sulphate  of^lime,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  ap- 
pear to  be  without  action  on  light.  Almost 
if  not  all  liquids,  certainly  all  liquids  tried 
by  Dr.  Faraday,  showed  the  effect.  When 
these  bodies  possess  a  rotative  power  of 
their  own,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, sugar,  tartaric  acid,  tartrates,  d&c,  the 
effect  of  the  magnetic  force  is  to  add  fo  or 
subtract  from  their  specific  force,  according 
as  the  natural  rotation,  and  that  induced 
by  the  magnetism,  is  right  or  left-handed. 
With  regard  to  air  and  gaseous  bodies^  Dr. 
Faraday  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  detect 
the  exercise  of  this  power  in  any  one  of  the 
substances  in  this  clsss.  A  vast  number 
of  gases  as  well  as  air  were  submitted  to  ex- 
periment, but  they  all  gave  negative  results. 

From  the  relation  which  we  have  pre- 
viously shown  exists  between  the  two  forces, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  the  probability 
that  an  electric  current  would  give  the 
same  result  of  action  on  light,  as  a  magnet, 
must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader. 
This  was  tried  by  the  discoverer  with  suc- 
cess ;  a  quantity  of  covered  copper  wire, 
wound  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  supplied  a 
form  of  apparatus,  in  which  great  lengths 
of  diaroagnetics,  such,  for  example,  as  war 
ter  in  a  long  glass  tube,  and  especially  of 
such  bodies  as  appeared  to  be  but  little  af- 
fected between  the  poles  of  ihe  magnet, 
could  be  submitted  to  examination,  and 
their  effect  exalted.  The  electric  current 
passed  through  the  helix  was  in  all  the  ex- 
periments derived  from  a  battery  of  ten 
pairs  of  Grove's  plates.  A  tube  within  the 
helix  being  filled  with  distilled  water  was 
placed  in  the  line  of  the  polarized  ray,  so 
that  by  examination  through  the  eye-piece, 
the  image  of  the  lamp-flame  produced,  by 
the  ray  could  be  seen  through  it.  The  eye- 
piece being  turned  so  that  the  image  of  the 
flame  could  no  longer  be  seen  through  it, 
and  the  battery  being  conneeied  with  the 
helix,  the  imsge  of  the  flame  instantly  re- 
appeared, and  continued  as  long  as  the  elec- 
tric current  was  passing  through  it;  on 
stopping  the  current,  the  image  dissppeared. 
The  light  does  not  rise  up  gradually,  as  in 
the  case  of  electro-magnets,  but  instantly. 
In  this  experiment  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  ray  of  light  is  electrified,  and  the  mag- 
netic resultant  of  the  electric  forces  illu- 
minated. 

The  law  of  this  action  of  electricity  is  as 
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Simple  and  beautiful  as  that  we  have  already 
described  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
magnet — and  for  its  description  we  will 
agam  quote  from  the  Researches : — 

"  When  the  current  was  sent  round  the  helix 
in  one  direction,  the  rotation  induced  upon  the 
ray  of  light  was  one  way  ;  and  when  the  cur- 
rent was  changed  to  the  contrary  direction,  the 
rotation  was  the  other  way.  In  order  to  ex- 
press the  direction,  I  will  assume,  as  is  asually 
done,  that  the  current  passes  through  the  acid 
to  the  platinum  in  the  same  cell :  if  such  a 
current  pass  under  the  ray  towards  the  right, 
upwards  on  its  right  side,  and  over  the  ray  to- 
wards the  lef^  it  will  give  the  left-handed  rota- 
tion to  it ;  or  if  the  current  pass  over  the  ray  to 
the  right,  down  on  the  right  side  and  under  it 
towards  the  lef^  it  will  induce  it  to  rotate  to 
the  right  hand.  The  law,  therefore,  by  which 
an  electric  current  acts  on  a  ray  of  light  is 
easily  expressed.  When  an  electric  current 
passes  round  a  ray  of  polarized  light  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  ray,  it  causes  the  ray  to 
revolve  on  its  axis  as  long  as  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  current,  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  in  which  the  current  is  passing.'* 

All  bodies  are  affected  by  helices  as  by 
magnets,  and  according  to  laws  which  show 
that  the  causes  of  the  action  are  identical 
as  well  as  the  effects.  And  although  hith- 
erto the  magnetic  and  electric  forces  appear 
to  exert  no  power  on  the  ordinary  or  depo- 
larized ray  of  light,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
but  that  they  have  some  special  influence, 
which  probably  will  5oon  be  made  apparent 
by  experiment ;  neither  can  it  be  supposed 
otherwise  than  that  the  same  kind  of  action 
should  take  place  on  the  other  forms  of 
radiant  agents,  as  heat  and  chemical  force. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  ere  we  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject,  relative  to  the  title 
of  the  paper  under  consideration,  or  rather 
to  the  latter  portion  of  it — we  mean  the  ex- 
pression, "Illumination  of  lines  of  the 
magnetic  force."  Many  persons  anticipa- 
ted, and  it  has  even  been  boldly  asserted, 
that  they  have  been  rendered  luminous. 
Such  a  meaning  was  never  intended  by  the 
author;  and  in  an  explanatory  note,  ap- 
pended to  the  paper,  he  says  that : — 

"He  intended  to  express  that  the  line  of 
maffnetic  force  was  illuminated,  as  the  earth 
is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  or  the  spider's  web 
illuminated  by  tne  astromomer's  lamp.  Em- 
ploying a  ray  of  light,  we  can  tell,  by  the  eye, 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  through  a 
body ;  and  by  the  alteration  of  the  ray,  and  its 
optical  effect  on  the  eye,  can  see  the  course  of 
the  lines  just  as  we  can  see  the  course  of  a 
thread  of  glass,  or  any  other  transpareot  sub- 
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stance,  rendered  visible  by  the  light,  and  this 
was  what  I  meant  by  illumination." 

But,  although  the  experiments  and  ex- 
pressions of  Faraday  have  not  established, 
or  been  intended  by  the  author  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
are  luminous,  yet  this  assertion  has  been 
boldly  made  by  Bar6n  Reichenbach,  in  the 
"Researches  on  Magnetism"  before  us. 
We  are  aware  that  we  are  treading  on  dan- 
gerous ground  ;  we  are  approaching  the 
confines  of  the  of\-debated  and  much  ridi- 
culed science  of  animal  magnetism.  The 
facts  detailed  in  his  volume  are  startling, 
and  will  probably  be  received  in  England 
with  incredulity;  but  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered, that  the  name  of  Reichenbach  . 
is  familiar  to  chemists  for  many  laborious 
researches  and  important  discoveries ;  and 
his  character  as  an  experimentalist  has 
always  stood  particularly  high  for  minute 
accuracy  and  untiring  perseverance.  These 
researches,  moreover,  were  published  in  a 
journal  standing  in  the  highest  rank  among 
chemical  periodicals,  the  'Annalen  die 
Chemie  und  Pharmacie.'  We  are,  of 
course,  far  from  vouching  for  the  truth  of 
the  facts;  our  object  is  simply  to  make 
them  generally  known,  under  the  hope  that 
the  experiments  may  be  repeated  and  tested 
by  those  to  whom  the  opportunity  may  pre- 
sent itself.  Dr.  Gregory,  the  translator  of 
the  volume,  justly  remarks,  that  **  in  mat- 
ters of  observation,  especially  when  new, 
the  only  question  is  this,  '  It  it  true  V  and 
not  '  Is  it  possible  V  or  '  Is  it  absurd  ?' 
We  cannot  say  what  is  possible,  and  no 
facts  can  be  absurd." 

Reichenbach,  then,  asserts  that  from  nu- 
merous experiments  he  has  discovered,  that 
at  the  poles  and  sides  of  powerful  magnets 
there  is  an  appearance  of  light,  visible  only 
to  the  sensitive.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  work  will  explain  what  he  means 

bv  the  sensitive : — 

• 

"  Diseased  sensitive  subjects  experience  dif- 
ferent sensations  Twhen  a  magnet  is  drawn 
down  the  body),  often  disagreeable,  and  occa- 
sionally giving  rise  to  fainting,  to  attacks  of 
catalepsy,  or  to  spasms  so  violent  that  they 
might  possibly  endanger  life.  In  such  cases, 
which  generally  include  somnambulists,  there 
occurs  an  acuteness  of  the  senses:  smell  and 
taste,  for  example,  become  astonishingly  deli- 
cate and  acute ;  many  kinds  of  food  oecome 
intolerable,  and  the  perfumes,  most  agreeable 
at  other  times,  become  offensive.  The  patients 
hear  and  understand  what  is  spoken  tiiree  or 
four  rooms  o^  and  their  vision  is  often  so  irri- 
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table,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  cannot  en- 
dure the  sun'a  light  or  that  of  a  fire;  while,  on 
the  oiher,  they  are  able  in  a  dark  room  to  dis- 
tinguish not  only  the  outlines,  but  also  the 
colors  of  objects,  where  healthy  people  can- 
not distinguish  any  thing  at  all.  Up  to  this 
point,  however  strange  the  phenomena,  there 
18  nothing  which  cannot  easily  be  conceived, 
since  animals  and  men  differ  very  much  in  the 
acute nese  of  the  seoseB,  as  is  daily  experi- 
enced.'' 

It  was  with  six  such  sensitive  patients 
that  the  experiments  were  made:  to  one 
and  all  of  them,  there  appeared  in  the  dark, 
a  luminosity  like  a  moving  flame  at  the  poles 
and  around  powerful  magnets :  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  luminosity  varied  in  all  the 
cases,  according  to  the  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness and  the  diseased  state  of  the  body. 
This  phenomenon  was  only  apparent  when 
the  armature  of  the  magnet  was  removed, 
and  ceased  when  it  was  replaced.  A  bar, 
horse-shoe,  and  electro-magnet  all  presented 
the  same  appearances;  in  the  last,  however, 
it  was  the  most  distinct,  in  the  first  it  was 
moat  faint.  The  phenomenon  in  all  these 
eases  presented  the  appearance  of  a  flame, 
with  a  play  of  colors  shooting  out  rays  as 
large  as  the  magnet,  and  a  general  weaker 
light  over  the  whole  surface,  at  the  junction 
of  the  plates  of  which  the  magnet  itself  was 
composed.  To  test  still  further  the  pbeno* 
menon,  recourse  was  had  to  the  following 
experiment.  A  very  sensitive  daguerreo- 
type plate  was  placed  opposite  to  a  magnet 
in  a  closed  box,  surrounded  with  thick  bed- 
clothes, so  that  no  ordinary  light  could  en- 
ter. After  sixty-four  hours'  exposure,  the 
plate,  when  held  over  mercurial  vapor, 
was  found  fully  affected,  as  by  light,  over 
the  whole  surface.  To  this  experiment, 
however,  there  are,  to  our  minds,  two  strong 
objections.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  heat, 
electricity,  galvanism,  produce  impressions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  sun's  rays,  and, 
therefore,  the  effect  of  magnetism  on  the 
prepared  plate  may  be  entirely  independent 
of  this  pretended  luminosity.  Again,  the 
color  of  the  luminous  flame  of  magnets  is 
described  as  red.  Now  it  is  well  known  by 
all  who  have  practised  the  photographic 
art,  that  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  are 
inert  on  chemical  compounds,  the  rays  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  being  the 
only  agents  in  the  production  of  daguerreo- 
type effects.  This  fact  appears  to  us  most 
strongly  to  militate  against  this  experiment 
as  a  proof  of  the  luminosity.  Another  ex* 
periment  is  stated  to  have  been  made,  in 
which  the  magnetic  light  was  condensed  by 
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a  lens,  and  the  inverted  image  accurately 
described,  and  its  position  pointed  out  by 
the  sensitive  patients.  I 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  is  it 
that  the  magnetic  light  and  flame  are  ordi- 
narily invisible.  It  is  thus  answered  by  the 
author : — 

"  That  it  is  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes  is  not 
wonderi'ul,  when  we  reflect  that  the  sun's  light, 
according  to  Wollaston,  ie  5,560  times,  accord- 
ing to  Leslie,  even  12,000  times  as  powenul  as 
the  light  of  a  candle;  that  many  flames,  as 
those  of  alcohol  or  pure  hydrogen,  are  invisi- 
ble not  only  in  the  sun's  light,  but  in  strong 
daylight.  From  these  latter  to  entire  invisi- 
bility to  ordinary  eyes,  even  in  the  dark,  is  a 
step  easily  conceived." 

It  has  been  a  well-known  scientific  fact, 
that  the  magnetic  needle  suffers  a  very  great 
disturbance  both  before  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  aurora  borealis ;  and  on  some 
occasions  even  a  deviation  of  8^  has  been 
observed.  Arago  has  noticed  that  at  Paris, 
the  needle  was  affected  by  aurors  that 
were  seen  in  Scotland ;  and  so  striking  is 
the  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 
facts,  that  the  existence  of  the  aurora  could 
be  inferred  from  the  derangements  of  the 
needle.  The  real  nature  of  the  aurora  has 
never  been  clearly  determined,  although  it 
is  generally  conceived  to  be  dependent  on 
electricity.  Reichenbach,  however,  con- 
ceives, from  the  result  of  the  experiments 
we  have  narrated,  that  they  are  visible 
magnetic  lights. 

^*  The  similaritY  of  the  light*"  he  observes, 
'■  as  seen  ^y  Mademoiselle  Keichel  (one  of  his 
sensitive  patients),  to  the  aurora  is  striking, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aurora, 
or  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  producing  it, 
afiects  the  needle  very  strongly ;  just  as  the 
magnet  used  by  the  author  and  giving  out 
light,  visible  to  sensitive  persons,  did  also." 

He  is  far  from  considering  their  identity 
as  proved,  because  between  light  which  is 
visible  to  healthy  eyes  and  that  which  is  in- 
visible there  is  a  gap  not  easily  filled  up. 
But  at  least  the  analogy  is  so  great,  that 
their  identity  acquires  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  part  of  the  researches  of  Faraday, 
contained  in  the  20th  and  21st  series  of  the 
'Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity/ 
under  the  title  of  '  New  Magnetic  Actions 
and  the  Magnetic  Condition  of  Matter.' 
The  phenomena  which  we  shall  now  have 
to  describe  are  altogether  different  in  their 
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aature  from  those  we  have  previously 
noticed;  they  prove  not  only  a  magnetic 
condition  of  the  substances  referred  to,  un- 
known, and  even  unsuspected  before,  but 
also  many  others,  including  a  vast  number 
of  opaque  and  metallic  bodies,  and  perhaps 
all  except  the  magnetic  metals  and  their 
compounds.  And  they  also  present  us 
with  the  means  of  undertaking  the  corre- 
lation of  magnetic  phenomena,  and  perhaps 
the  construction  of  a  theory  of  general 
magnetic  action  founded  on  simple  funda- 
mental principles. 

We  have  already  said  that  since  the 
period  of  Coulomb's  experiments  previ- 
ously referred  to,  a  general  impression  has 
prevailed  amongst  philosophers  that  all  sub- 
stances were  acted  on  by  magnets,  in  the 
same  manner  as  iron,  nickel,  d&c,  though 
this  influence  was  very  different  in  degree. 
Coulomb's  experiments  were  carried  on  in 
1802,  and  in  thp.t  year  he  announced  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  all  substances 
whatever^  when  formed  into  small  needles, 
turned  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the 
poles  of  the  magnets,  and  after  a  few  osciU 
lotions,  finalltf  settled  in  that  position. 
Gold,  silver,  brass,  wood,  and  all  other  sub- 
stances, whether  organic  or  inorganic,  ac- 
cording to  him,  in  this  way  obeyed  the 
power  of  magnets.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  can  only  explain  the  ex- 
periments, by  supposing  that  all  the  bodies 
which  he  tried,  and  which  he  deemed  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetism,  were  impure,  and 
contained,  either  minute  quantities  of  iron, 
or  other  magnetic  metals,  which  gave  them 
their  susceptibility.  So  universal  was  the 
reliance  placed  upon  these  experiments  of 
Coulomb,  that  even  the  author  whose  re- 
cent discoveries  have  disproved  this  long 
prevailing  belief  entertained  the  same  opin- 
ion. In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  for  March,  1836,  the 
following  remarkable  passage  is  from  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Faraday  : — 

*<  General  views  have  long  since  led  me  to 
an  opiDion,  which  is  probabfy  also  entertained 
by  others,  that  all  the  metals  are  magnetic  in 
the  same  manner  as  iron,  though  not  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  or  under  ordinary  ciroum- 
stances.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  feeble  magnetiem, 
uncertain  in  its  exiatence  and  source,  hut  to  a 
distinct  and  decided  power,  such  as  that  pos- 
■eased  by  iron  and  mckel;  and  my  impression 
has  been  that  there  was  a  certain  temperature 
for  each  body  beneath  which  it  was  magnetic, 
but  above  which  it  lost  that  power ;  and  fbr- 
ther,  that  there  was  some  relalkm  between  this 
point  of  temperature  and  tha  intensity  of  mag^ 
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netjc  force  which  the  body  when  reduced  be- 
neath it  could  acquire.  In  this  view,  iron  and 
nickel  were  not  considered  as  exceptions  from 
the  metals  generally  with  regard  to  magnet- 
ism, any  more  than  mercury  could  be  consid* 
ered  as  an  exception  from  this  class  of  bodies 
as  to  liquefaction."  ' 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  he  made 
experiments  on  the  point.  The  metals  tried 
were  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
cobalt,  chromium,  copper,  gold,  lead,  mer- 
cury, palladium,  platinum, silver,  tin,  zinc, 
aa  also  plumbago;  they  were  all  exceed- 
ingly reduced  in  temperature,  but  in  none 
of  these  cases  could  he  obtain  the  least  in« 
dication  of  magnetism.  His  present  re* 
searches  have  now  revealed  to  us  the  cause 
of  failure. 

But  though  this  opinion  was  so  prev> 
lent,  facts  were  not  wanting  to  cast  over  it 
a  shade  of  doubt ;  Coulomb  himself  ob- 
served that  a  needle  of  wood,  under  certain 
conditions,  pointed  across  the  magnetic 
curves;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Becquerel,  that  a  needle  of  wood  placed 
itself  parallel  to  the  wires  of  a  galvanome- 
ter. These  effects,  however,  were  referred 
by  the  latter  philosopher  to  a  degree  of 
magnetism  less  than  that  of  th^  tritoxide  of 
iron,  but  the  same  in  character,  for  he 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

'<  This  difference  of  effect,  which  established 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  spe- 
cies of  phenomena,  is  due  to  this,  that  the 
magnetism  being  very  feeble  in  the  tritoxide 
of  iron,  wood.  <&c.,  we  maj  neglect  the  reac- 
tion of  the  body  on  itself;  and  therefore  the 
direct  action  of  the  bar  ought  to  overrule  it" 

In  1829,  M.  le  Bailiff,  of  Paris,  showed 
that  both  bismuth  and  antimony  repelled 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  even  long  before 
this,  in  the  year  1778,  the  repulsion  of  bis- 
muth by  a  magnet  was  observed  by  Brug- 
mans.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  this 
experiment  ahould  have  so  long  remained 
unnoticed,  and  without  results.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  have  been  considered  as  a 
peculiar  and  isolated  fact,  and  not  the  con- 
sequence of  a  general  property  which  ia 
now  shown  to  belong  to  all  matter. 

With  tliese  preliminary  remarks,  which, 
however,  were  necessary  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  novelty  and  merit  of  the  present 
discovery,  we  proceed  at  once  to  ita  enun- 
ciation. Ail  matter  is  subject  to  the  mag^ 
netic  force,  as*  universally  aa  it  is  to  the 
gravitating,  the  electric,  the  cohesive,  and 
the  chemical  forces;  but  this  influence  is 
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not  in  all  oases,  as  was  formerly  believed, 
of  the  same  character  as  that  exerted  apon 
iron;  on  the  contrary,  different  bodies  are 
acted  upon  by  the  magnetic  forces  in  two 
different  and  opposite  ways;  and  they  may 
accordingly  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first  class  is  that  of 
which  iron  is  the  type ;  the  bodies  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  are  somewhat  limited,  are 
called  magnetics;  when  suspended  be- 
tween the  poles  of  an  electro*magnet  so  as 
to  swing  freely,  they  are  attracted  by  the 
pole  to  which  they  may  happen  to  be  near- 
est, and  if  allowed  to  oscillate,  they  will 
ultimately  take  up  a  position  coincident 
with  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  forces, 
or  in  other  words,  in  a  straight  line  between 
the  poles  of  the  magnet;  this  direction  the 
author  calls  the  axial  position.  To  this 
class  belong  all  those  metals  which  have 
hitherto  been  termed  the  magnetic  metals, 
as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  as  well  as  many 
other  bodies  hitherto  regarded  as  unmag- 
netic,  as  for  exan^ple,  peroxide  of  iron, 
paper,  sealing-wax,  China  ink,  Berlin  por- 
celain, plumbago,  tourmaline,  charcoal, 
&,c  In  addition  to  the  metals  already 
known  to  be  magnetic,  the  following  have 
by  these  experiments  been  also  proved  to  be 
so;  titanium,  manganese,  cerium,  chromi- 
um, platinum,  palladium.  The  second 
great  class  of  bodies  are  found,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  former,  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
poles,  and  consequently  to  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force,  a  position  in  which  they  re- 
main, as  long  as  the  power  of  the  magnet  is 
kept  up.  This  position  the  author  calls  the 
equatorial  direction.  All  these  bodies,  too, 
are  repelled  from  either  pole  of  the  mag- 
net, the  law  in  this  respect  being,  that  all 
such  substances  are  repelled  from  the 
stronger  to  the  weaker  points  of  action. 
To  this  class  the  title  of  diamagnetics  is 
given,  and  of  it  bismuth  may  be  considsred 
the  type.  The  bodies  belonging  to  ic  are 
exceedingly  numerous:  of  the  medals  the 
following  have  been  found  to  he  diamag- 
uetic:  lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  iric'ium,  urani- 
Qjn,  tungsten,  silver,  antimony,  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 
potassium,  gold,  copper,  cadmium,  mer- 
cury, tin,  zinc.  To  this  class  also  belong 
substances  so  widely  differing  in  properties 
as  those  contained  in  the  following  list. 
Glass,  crystalline  bodies,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  single  or  double  refracting  class, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
oils,  caoutchouc,  sugar,  starch,  wood,  ivory, 
VCL.  IX.  No.  I.  3 
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mutton,  beef,  blood,  leather,  apple,  bread, — 
nay,  if  a  man  could  be  suspended  with 
sufficient  delicacy  and  placed  in  the  mag- 
netic field,  he  would  be  repelled  and  point 
equatorially  ;  for  all  substances  of  which  he 
is  composed,  including  the  blood,  possess 
this  property. 

^'  Having  arrived  at  this  point,"  observes 
Mr.  Faraday,  "I  may  observe  that  we  can 
now  have  no  diificulty  in  admitting  that  the 
phenomena  abundantly  establish  the  existence 
of  a  magnetic  property  in  matter,  new  to  our 
knowledge,  ^lot  the  least  interesting  of  the 
confsequences  that  flow  from  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  disposes  of  the  assertion  that  all 
bodies  are  magnetic.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  mean,  that  all  bodies  are  magnetic  as 
iron  is,  and  say  that  they  point  between  the 
poles.  The  new  facts  give  not  a  mere  nega- 
tive to  this  statement,  but  something  beyond, 
namely,  an  affirmative  as  to  the  existence  of 
forces  in  all  ordinary  bodies  directly  the  oppo- 
site of  those  existing  in  magnetic  bodies,  for 
whereas  those  practically  produce  attraction, 
these  produce  repulsion;  those  set  a  body  in 
the  axial  direction,  but  these  make  it  take  up 
an  equatorial  position :  and  the  facts,  with  re- 
gard to  bodies  generally,  are  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  those  which  the  view  quoted  indi- 
cates." 

There  are  some  other  circumstances  in 
reference  to  these  two  actions  of  magnets 
on  all  substances  which  are  extremely  in-* 
teresting,  and  consequently  must  not  bei 
passed  over  in  silence.  To  whichever  class 
a  substance  belfTtigs,  its  compounds  and 
suits  also  belong.  Thus  iron  is  magnetic; 
so  are  its  *alts  and  native  compounds. 
Green  bott/e-glass  and  crown-glass  are  both 
magnetic,  from  the  iron  they  contain.  Flinl» 
glass  4nd  the  heavy  glass  already  named 
are  diamagnetic,  for  they  contain  no  iron. 
Bismuth  is  diamagnetic ;  its  salts  and  com*^ 
pounds  are  likewise  so.  But  we  may  ad- 
vance a  little  further :  not  only  are  the  salts 
of  substances  acted  on  in  the  same  way  as 
their  base,  but  the  solutions  of  these  salts 
even  obey  the  same  mysterious  power.  A 
tube,  for  example,  filled  with  a  clear  8oIu<* 
tion  of  proto  or  persulphate  of  iron,  is 
attracted  by  the  poles,  and  points  well  in  an 
axial  direction.  The  magnetic  properties 
of  compound  bodies  depend  on  those  of 
their  elements;  and  the  bodies  are  ren- 
dered either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  ac- 
cording to  the  predominance  of  one  or 
other  of  these  conditions  among  their  con- 
stituent parts.  In  one  respect,  the  dia- 
magnetic action  presents  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  magnetic,  and  the  difference  is 
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not  merely  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The 
magnetism  of  iron  and  other  magnetics  is 
characterized  by  polarity,  that  of  diamag- 
netics  is  devoid  of  any  trace  of  pplarity : 
the  particles  of  two  bodies  of  the  latter 
class,  when  jointly  under  the  influence  of 
the  magnetic  forces,  manifesting  towards 
each  other  no  action  whatever,  either  of 
attraction  or  repulsion.  It  has  long  been 
known,  moreover,  that  the  magnetism  of 
iron  is  impaired  by  heat,  and  it  has  been 
generally  believed  that  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  entirely  destroys  this  property,  and 
that  magnetics  under  such  conditions  be- 
come, to  ordinary  test  and  observation,  non* 
magnetic.  Closer  observation  has,  how- 
ever, shown  to  the  author  that  they  are  still 
very  different  to  other  bodies,  and  that 
though  inactive  when  hot,  on  common  mag- 
nets or  to  common  tests,  they  are  not  so  ab- 
solutely, but  retain  a  certain  amount  of 
magnetic  power  whatever  their  tempera- 
ture ;  and  also  that  this  power  is  the  same 
in  character  with  that  which  they  ordinarily 
possess.  With  regard  to  air  and  gases,  as 
yet,  magnetism  appears  to  exert  no  percep- 
tible influence  on  them,  examined  and  ex- 
perimented on  in  every  way — rarefied,  con- 
densed, or  in  their  ordinary  state,  these 
bodies  appear  to  be  utterly  unaflfected ;  but 
the  instant  that  vapors  are  reduced  to  the 
liquid  or  solid  form,  they  became  either 
I  magnetic  or  diaroagn«tic.  But  there  is  an* 
other  curious  fact  as  connected  with  air, 
which  is,  that  it  appears  vo  be  either  mag- 
netic or  diamagnetic  according  to  the  me* 
dium  in  which  it  is  suspended.  Thus,  if  a 
glass  tube  containing  air  be  8U^9ended  in 
water  between  the  poles  of  the  m^^net,  it 
acts  as  a  magnetic,  the  water  itself  b^ing  a 
diamagnetic;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  me- 
dium in  which  the  tube  is  placed  be  a  soU- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  iron,  of  itself  magnetic, 
the  air  is  at  once  active  as  a  diamagnetic. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  air  and  vapors 
bold  a  sort  of  neutral  or  zero  point,  from 
which  branch  on  the  one  side  the  mag- 
netics, on  the  other  the  dia magnetics.  Thus 
too  do  these  two  modes  of  action  stand  in 
the  same  general  antithetical  relation  to  one 
another  as  the  positive  and  negative  condi- 
tions of  electricity,  the  northern  and  south- 
ern polarities  of  ordinary  magnetism,  or  the 
lines  of  electric  and  of  magnetic  force  in 
magneto-electricity. 

Before  entirely  quitting  this  subject,  we 
cannot  omit  noticing  a  discovery  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  which  tends  still 
further  to  show  the  universal  influence  of 
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magnetism,  and  to  add,  if  that  were  needed, 
confirmation  to  the  researches  of  Faraday. 
He  has  found,  that  by  placing  a  glass  troui^^h 
on  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  and  fill- 
ing it  with  any  fluid  from  which  a  precipi- 
tate is  slowly  forming,  the  precipitate  ar- 
ranges itself  in  the  magnetic  curves ;  crys- 
tallization, taking  place  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, exhibits  also  the  influence  of 
magnetism  on  the  molecular  arrangements, 
all  the  crystals  bending  and  arranging 
themselves  in  the  order  of  the  magnetic 
curves.  The  experiment  is  beautifully 
shown  by  filling  the  trough  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  placing  a  globule  of 
mercury  on  the  glass,  equidistant  from  the 
poles  of  the  mngnet :  the  revived  silver 
shoots  out  in  all  directions,  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing arborescent  form  ;  but  it  maintains,  in 
a  striking  manner,  the  curvilinear  tendency, 
and  distinctly  marks  out  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic direction. 

Upon  mature  consideration  of  the  remark- 
able difference  in  the  action  of  magnetism 
upon  bodies  of  the  magnetic  and  diamag- 
netic class,  it  has  struck  Dr.  Faraday,  and 
it  appears  equally  probable  to  us,  that  this 
must  be  referred  to  an  action  on  the  mole- 
cules of  the  mass  of  the  substances  acted 
upon,  by  which  they  are  thrown  into 
different  conditions  and  affected  accord- 
ingly. In  this  point  of  view,  the  results, 
when  compared  with  those  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  a  polarized  ray,  are  very 
striking  ;  for  then  a  remarkable  difference 
is  apparent.  For  there  appears  to  be  no 
difference  between  the  action  of  magnetics 
or diamagnetics  on  a  polarized  ray;  as,  if 
transparent  bodies  be  taken  from  the  two 
classes, — as,  for  instance,  heavy  glass  or 
water  from  the  diamagnetic,  and  a  piece  of 
green  glass  or  a  solution  of  green  vitriol 
from  the  magnetic  class, — then  a  given  line 
oC  magnetic  force  will  cause  the  repulsion 
of  t^e  one  and  the  attraction  of  the  other  ; 
but  tVis  same  line  of  force,  which  thus  af- 
fects paTticles  so  differently,  affects  the  po- 
larized r^y,  when  passing  through  them, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  both  cases ; 
for  the  two  bodies  cause  its  rotation  in  the 
same  direction. 

And  here  we  cinnot  avoid  adverting  to 
the  remarks  made  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject by  M.  Pouillet,  tvho,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  was  one  of  the  earliest  on  the 
Continent  to  test  and  verify  the  experi- 
ments by  which  the  important  facts  we 
have  described  were  established.  M.  Pou- 
I  illet  appears  to  object  to  the  existence  of 
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any  connexion  between  the  maornetic  and 
diamagnetic  action,  and  the  infiaence  ex- 
erted by  the  magnet  on  a  polarized  ray. 

"Admitfing,"  he  observes,  "wiih  this  phi- 
losopher [Faraday]  ihat  ail  substances  not 
magnetic  in  the  manner  of  iron  are  diamag- 
netic  in  the  manner  of  bismuib,  we  are  led  to 
the  immediate  conclusion  rhat,  the  optical  ac- 
tion being  coocurreot  with  a  certain  mechani- 
cal action,  if  may  al  least  be  presumed  that 
this  action  takes  place  on  the  bodies,  and  not 
directly  and  immediately  on  the  light  which 
traverses  them,'* 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  Dr.  Faraday  has 
never  even  attempted  to  assert  that  mag- 
netism acted  directly  on  light.  "  Neither 
accepting  or  rejecting,"  he  says,  "  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  ether,  or  the  corpuscular  or 
any  other  view  that  may  be  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  light ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
nothing  being  really  known  of  a  ray  of  light 
more  than  of  a  line  of  magnetic  or  electric 
force,  or  even  of  a  line  of  gravitating  force, 
except  as  it  and  they  are  manifested  in  and 
by  substances  ;  I  believe  that  in  the  experi- 
ments I  describe  in  the  paper,  light  has 
been  magnetically  affected,  i.  e.  that  that 
which  is  magnetic  in  the  forces  of  matter 
has  been  affected,  and  in  turn  has  affected 
that  which  is  truly  magnetic  in  the  force  of 
light." 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  consider 
the  theory  of  this  diamagnetic  action.  Con- 
clusively as  are  the  facts  themselves  estab- 
lished by  the  experiments  which  we  have 
detailed,  it  is  at  the  same  time  difficult  and 
almost  dangerous  to  endeavor  to  form  a 
theory  with  our  present  imperfect  know- 
ledge. For  it  is  probable  that,  when  its 
nature  is  more  intimately  known  to  us, 
other  effects  produced  by  it,  and  other  indi- 
cators and  measures  of  its  powers,  will  come 
to  our  knowledge ;  and,  perhaps,  even  new 
classes  of  phenomena  will  serve  not  only  to 
make  it  manifest  and  indicate  its  operation, 
but  even  to  alter  or  enlarge  our  views  con- 
cerning it.  And  yet,  on  the  discovery  of 
any  new  class  of  facts  such  as  those  which 
are  recorded  in  this  paper,  we  conceive  that 
some  theory  which  shall  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
precision  to  our  ideas.  That  which  has 
been  advanced  by  the  author  himself — the 
only  one,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  of- 
fered— appears  to  us  the  sole  one  by  which 
we  may  account  for  this  effect ;  and  we, 
consequently,  quote  it  in  the  discoverer's 
own  words : 
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"  Theoretically,  an  explanation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  diamagnetic  bodies,  and  all  the 
dynamic  phenomena  consequent  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  magneis  on  them,  might  be  offered  in 
ihe  supposition  that  magnetic  induction  caused 
in  them  a  contrary  state  to  that  which  it  pro- 
duced in  mng:neitc  matter;  t.  e. — that  if  a  par- 
ticle of  each  Kind  of  matter  were  placed  in  the 
magnetic  field,  both  would  t)ecome  magnetic, 
and  each  would  have  its  axis  parallel  lo  the 
resultant  of  magnetic  force  passing  through  it : 
but  that  the  particle  of  magnetic  matter  would 
have  its  north  and  eouth  poles  opposite,  or  fa- 
ring towards  the  contrary  poles  of  the  induc- 
ing magnet,  whereas  with  the  diamagnetic 
particles  the  reverse  would  be  the  case ;  and 
hence  would  result  approximation  in  the  one 
case,  recession  in  the  other.  Upon  Ampere's 
theory,  this  view  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
supposition  that,  as  currents  are  induced  in 
iron  and  magnetics  parallel  to  those  existing 
in  the  inducing  magnet  or  battery  wire,  so,  in 
bismuth,  heavy  glass,  and  diamagnetic  bodies, 
the  currents  induced  are  in  the  contrary  direc* 
tion.  This  would  make  the  currents  in  dia- 
magnetics  the  same  in  direction  as  thof  e  which 
are  induced  in  diamagnetic  conducu>rs  at  the 
commencemenl  of  the  inducing  current,  and 
those  in  magnetic  bodies  the  same  as  those 
produced  at  the  cessation  of  the  same  inducing 
current.  No  difficulty  would  occur  as  respects 
non-conducting  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  sab- 
stancea,  because  the  hypothetical  currents  are 
supposed  to  exist,  not  in  the  mass,  but  round 
the  particles  of  the  matter." 


Such,  then,  are  the  facta  connected  with 
this  newly-discovered  power  of  magnetism 
over  all  matter, — a  power  which  doubtless 
has  its  appointed  office,  and  that,  one  that 
relates  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  glot>e. 
The  amount  of  this  power  in  diamagnetic 
substances  seems  to  be  very  small,  when 
estimated  by  its  dynamic  effect ;  but,  small 
as  it  is,  how  vastly  greater  is  this  force, 
even  in  dynamic  results,  than  the  mighty 
power  of  gravitation,  which  binds  the 
whole  universe  together,  when  manifested 
by  masses  of  matter  of  equal  magnitude ! 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  to  the 
persevering  labors  and  vast  genius  of  an 
English  philosopher  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  development  of  these  facts,  and  that 
these  brilliant  discoveries  were  not  the  ofl^ 
spring  of  accidental  or  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, but  the  result  of  well-founded  and 
well-verified  inductions  and  deductions.  It 
is  true  that,  in  this  practical  age,  practical 
men  may  make  the  inquiry — *  Where  is  the 
practical  utility  of  it  V  To  this,  as  yet,  we 
can  give  no  reply  ;  but  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  but  a  few  years  back,  had 
the  same  qaestton  been  put  in  reference  to 
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electro-magnetic  phenomena,  there  would 
have  been  a  similar  inability  to  make  answer. 
And  yet,  now,  this  power  is  used  as  the 
swift  messenger  of  thought,  and  the  unde- 
viating  measurer  of  time.  In  the  electric 
telegraph  of  Wheatstone  we  have  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  inventions  of  modern  days, 
realizing  to  their  fullest  extent  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  Arabian  romances.  In  the 
electrical  clock,  we  have  another  instance 
of  human  ingenuity,  in  binding  the  ethereal 
principle,  gathered  from  the  earth  itself,  to 
note  upon  a  dial  the  resolutions  it  performs. 
In  the  one  case,  by  its  excitement,  time  and 
space  are  annihilated  ;^  in  another,  it  slowly 
and  silently  guides  the  seconds-beating  pen- 
dulum. But,  even  supposing  that  the  know- 
ledge thus  obtained  will  never  be  of  prac- 
tical utility,  surely  it  will  not  be  argued  by 
any  one  that  therefore  it  is  useless.  Great 
is  the  step  we  have  thus  advanced  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
universe.  A  direct  relation  and  depend- 
ence between  light  and  the  magnetic  and 
electric  forces  is  closely  established  ;  and 
thus  a  great  addition  made  to  the  facts  and 
considerations  which  tend  to  prove  that  all 
natural  forces  are  linked  together,  and  have 
one  comrooD  origin.  And,  moreover,  we 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  new 
force  exerted  on  all  matter,  hitherto  un- 
known and  unsuspected.  This  property  of 
diamagnetism,  inherent  in  so  many  bodies 
— the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  trees,  rocks,  &c. — 
cannot  be  without  its  importance  in  the 
regulation  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  al- 
though it  yet  remains  for  further  experi- 
mentalists to  point  out  the  great  part  it 
plays.  G.  T.  F. 


Scraps  for  the  Curious. — If  a  tallow  candle 
be  placed  in  a  gun,  and  shot  at  a  door,  it  will  go 
throngh  without  sostaining  any  injury ;  and  if  a 
musket  ball  be  fired  into  water,  it  will  not  only 
rebound,  but  be  flattened  aa  if  fired  against  a  solid 
substance.  A  musket  may  be  fired  through  a 
pane  of  glass,  making  the  hole  the  size  of  the  ball, 
without  cracking  the  glass;  if  suspended  by  a 
thread,  it  will  make  no  difference,  and  the  thread 
will  not  even  ribrate.  Curk^  if  sunk  200  feet  in 
the  ocean,  will  not  rise  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  the  water.  In  the  arctic  regions,  when  the 
thermometer  is  below  zero,  persons  can  converse 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  Dr.  Jamieson  asserts 
that  he  beard  wery  word  of  a  seaman  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles. 


From  the  Foreign  doarterly  Review. 
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FIELD. 

1.  Der  Legitime  und  die  RepnhUkaner 
(The  Legitimate  and  the  Kepublicans). 

2  vols.     Zurich.     1833. 

2.  Transatlantiscke  Reiseskizzen  und 
Christophorus  Bdrenhduier  (Transatlan- 
tic Travelling  Sketches).  2  vols.  Zu- 
rich.   1834. 

3.  Der  Virey  und  die  Aristocraien  (The 
Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy,  or  Mexico 
in  the  year  1812).  3  vols.  Zurich.  1835. 

4.  Lebensbiider  aus  beiden  Hemisphdren 
(Pictures  of  Life  in  both  Hemispheres). 
1st  and  2d  Vols.     Zurich.     1835. 

5.  The  same.  Volumes  4  to  6,  being  the 
continuation  of  Transatlantic  Travelling 
Sketches.     Zurich.     lr^35-37. 

6.  Neue  Land  und  See  Bilder  (New  Pic- 
tures by  Land  and  by  Sea,  being  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  1st  and  2d  Volumes  of 
Lebensbiider  aus  beiden  Hemisphdren. 
4  vols.     Zurich.     1839-40. 

7.  Das  CqjUten  Buck  (The  Cabin  Book, 
or  National  Characterstics).  2  vols, 
1841. 

8.  SHrden  und  Nordtn  (South  and  North). 

3  vols.     Stuttgart.     1842-3. 

It  does  not  occur  to  the  great  Coroman- 
tee  monarch  to  whom  a  cunning  slave-deal- 
er presents  a  pinchbeck  watch  in  exchange 
for  a  string  of  his  sable  subjects,  to  stickle 
at  the  material  or  mechanism  of  the  trinket. 
His  highness,  although  ignorant  of  Dent  and 
Geneva,  may  have  some  vague  suspicion  that 
better  time-pieces  are  producible,  and  that 
he  is  'selling  off'  his  ebony  at  an  '  enormous 
sacrifice;'  but  other  buyers  offer  no  better, 
and  he,  therefore,  wisely,  though  unwitting- 
ly, follows  Sancho's  advice,  takes  what  he 
can  get,  and  i:i  thankful.  Verily  the  good 
English  public  represent  King  Sambo, 
whilst  the  authors  who  attempt,  through  the 
medium  of  fiction,  to  portray  the  peculiar- 
ities of  American  life  and  character,  resem- 
ble not  a  little  the  wily  slave-dealer.  Like 
him,  our  crafty  scribes  present  their  coun- 
terfeits to  purchasers  who  have  no  means  of 
detecting  their  value  or  testing  their  alloy : 
like  him  they  receive  a  fancy  price  for  metal 
that  is  not  sterling,  although,  fortunately  for 
them,  accepted  as  sterling,  for  want  of  the 
real  material  wherewith  to  compare  it. 

Who  are  the  American  writers  under 
whose  guidance  we  have  humbly  adopted 
such  views  as  we  have  of  Transatlantic  life  ? 
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Passing  over  at  once  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished Washington  Irving,  whose  de- 
lightful pen  has  been  busier  with  the  Old 
World  than  with  the  New,  whose  sympa- 
thies, social  as  well  as  literary,  are  strongly 
European,  and  whose  sketches,  graceful  and 
touching  as  they  are,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  his  countrymen — 
the  foremost  worthy  that  occurs  to  us — un- 
questionably the  first  that  would  present 
himself — is  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper,  th  e  au- 
thor of  the  'Pilot,'  the  American  Sir  Wal- 
ter.    Now  we  have  have  never  begrudged 
Mr.  Cooper  the  flattering  designation  claim- 
ed for  him  by  his  nation,  so  long  as  the  nov- 
elist has  kept  us  afloat.     As  a  writer  of  nau- 
tical  romance,  Mr.  Cooper  demands  our 
highest  respect.     He  was  the  founder  of  the 
style :  he  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  it,  cer- 
tainly never  surpassed.      We  cannot  say 
that  his  sea  manoeuvres  are  approved  by  Na- 
pier— we  believe  they  are  ridiculed  by  the 
marines :   we  care  not  a  rope's  end  for  his 
misnaming  of  sails  and  cables ;  we  will  even 
suffer  him  to  steer  his  frigates  in  defiance  of 
precedent  and  possibility.     All  that  is  es- 
sential for  the  landsman  is  found,  and  in 
abundance,  in  his  books  of  the  sea:  the  nau- 
tical character  which  cannot  be  mistaken — 
the  romance  of  ocean  life  which  cannot  fail 
to  charm.     His  sailors  are  alive  with  vigor. 
You  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  such 
men  have  been  and  are,  and  that  they  live, 
speak,  and  act,  as  the  master  teaches  you. 
But  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  good  be- 
lievers in  the  '  Wept  of  the  Wish- ton- wish,* 
to  the  gentle  and  tender  mourners  of  the  fate 
of  the  *  Last  of  the  Mohicans,'  Mr.  Cooper 
resigns  all  right  to  the  mantle  of  the  Great 
Magician  of  the  North,  the  moment  he  for- 
sakes the  tarry  jacket  to  wander  with  rifle 
and  moccasined  feet  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  forest  and  through  the  waving  herbage 
of  the  prairie.     Not  that  he  ever  did  wander 
— save  in  print — not  that  he  ever  did  study 
the  denizens  of  the  backwoods  whom  he  un- 
dertakes to  depict,  save  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  study,  and  under  the  influence  of  poetic 
dreams  and  sweet  hallucinations.     The  In- 
dians of  these  American  novels,  sentiment- 
al and  well-behaved  as  the  Inuians  of  the 
theatre,  are  not  the  savages  of  nature  which 
travellers   have   found    and   faithfully  de« 
scribed.     Trappers  and  hunters,  notorious- 
ly the  wildest  and  most  reckless  of  white 
Americans,  rivalling  and  o(\en  surpassing 
their  red  associates  in  ferocity  and  a  spirit 
of  hatred  and  rebellion  to  the  laws,  are  not 
the  mild,  heroic,  docile  creatures  whom  Mr. 
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Cooper  has  established  in  the  circulating 
libraries.     Mr.  Cooper  knows  that  they  are 
not.     He  acknowledges  as  much  when  he 
subjects  his  raw  material  to  the  discipline 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  exercise  on  ship- 
board.    Without  that  discipline  the  dramO' 
its  pcrson<e  would  have  been  too  shocking 
and  offensive  for  the  public  gaze.     But  the 
quarter-deck  goes  somewhat  too  far  into  the 
backwoods,  when  respect  for  rank,  and  for 
the  distinctions  of  society,  is  attributed  to 
men  who  never  recognized  but  to  despise 
such  fictitious  superiority.  What  thoughtful 
reader  following  Natty  Bumpo,  Mr.  Coop- 
er's favorite  hero,  through  ail  his  various 
phases  of  hunter,  pioneer,  and  trapper,  can 
escape  the  recurring  suspicion  that  Natty, 
interesting  though   he   be,  had   no   exist* 
ence  beyond  the  mind  and  creative  fancy  of 
the  artist?     Either  we  have  been  strangely 
misled  by  what  we  have  hitherto  deemed 
authentic  accounts,  or  the  Leatherstocking 
is  no  type  of  a  class,  no  reality,  but  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination ;  more  manly 
and  agreeable,  but  not  less  spurious  than  the 
maudlin  savages  of  Chateaubriand.     Nur- 
tured in  the  woods,  the  very  child  of  free- 
dom, with  the  wide  forest  before  him,  and 
his  unerring  rifle  for  his  companion,  what 
American  hunter  ever  submitted  with  the 
laudible  patience  of  friend  Bumpo,  to  im- 
prisonment, the  stocks,  and  fif\y  similar  in- 
dignities?    What  native  of  the  half^horse, 
half^alligator  state  of  Kentucky  so  admirably 
disciplined  as  Paul  the  Beehunter,  that  well- 
drilled  sergeant  of  marines,  anxiously  anti- 
cipating every  beck  and  nod  of  the  captain  ? 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  dwell  further  upon 
the  discrepancies  of  Mr.  Cooper;  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that,  although  he  may 
be  read  with  amusement,  he  must  be  follow- 
ed with  caution,  and  listened  to  without  im- 
plicit faith.    Another  successful  writer,  Dr. 
Bird,  uses  a  broad  rough  pencil,  and  his  de- 
lineations have  both  nature  and  truth.    The 
productions  of  Dr.  Bird  are  not  generally 
known   in  this    country,  although   one  of 
them,  almost  universally  read — we   mean 
*  Nick  of  the  Woods' — will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten.    It  contains  two  characters  which, 
to  our  thinking,  have  never  been  approached 
by  Cooper;    Ralph  Stackpole,  the  horse- 
stealer, and  Nick  himself,  a  Quaker,  who, 
having  witnessed  the  massacre  of  his  wife 
and  children  by  a  party  of  savages,  doffis  his 
coat,  abjures  his  creed,  and  becomes  the  In- 
dians' most  inveterate  persecutor.    The  ma- 
jority of  Neale's  novels  are  mere  heavy  rhap- 
sodies ;  Mrs.  Clavers'  sketches  of  settlers' 
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life  are  pleasing  and  probably  correct  as  far 
as  they  go,  Haliburtoii  ha8  handled  with  ad- 
mirable skill  that  transatlantic  cockney,  the 
Yankee ;  but  Yankees,  although  often  erro- 
neously considered  by  Englishmen  to  be  the 
staple  human  produce  of  America,  consti- 
tute in  fact  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  pop-, 
ulation  of  the  United  States,  which  are  in- 
habited by  races  of  men  exhibiting  differen- 
ces of  character,  feelings,  and  interests  as 
great  as  any  that  exist  between  Scotchman 
and  Irishman,  Yorkshiremnn  and  Londoner. 
As  to  the  Envlish  authors  who  have  laid  the 
scene  of  their  novels  in  America,  they  are 
but  feeble  imitators  of  Cooper,  comic  cari- 
caturists, or  unfair  assailants  of  a  country 
and  people  whom  they  have  approached  with 
prejudice  or  with  insufficient  opportunities 
for  observation  and  judgment.  We  confers 
that,  as  a  class,  we  do  but  slightly  esteem 
them. 

It  is  our  present  object  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  an  author  little  known  in  this 
country,  and  whose  vivid  pictures  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Americans  are,  as  we  believe, 
the  most  successful  that  have  yet  been 
penned.  During  the  last  dozen  years  there 
have  appeared  in  Germany  a  series  of  tales 
and  sketches  of  striking  character,  and  ex- 
hibiting genius  of  a  high  order.  Strange 
to  say,  at  a  period  when  German,  Swedish, 
and  even  Russian  literature  are  so  gener- 
ally ransacked,  by  our  diligent  translators, 
of  their  more  choice  productions,  no  por- 
tion of  this  series,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  brief  but  well-selected  fragments  in  the 
pages  of  a  leading  monthly  periodical,* 
have  been  as  yet  done  into  English,  at  least 
in  England.  The  Americans,  it  would 
appear,  have  long  since  discovered  and 
worked  the  rich  vein.  '  With  the  German 
public,'  says  the  author  referred  to,  in  the 
preface  to  a  second,  and,  in  some  instances, 
a  third  edition  of  his  works,  now  publish- 
ing, '  ray  books  have  made  their  way  but 
gradually.  In  America  their  success  has 
been  very  great,  and  they  have  been  pub- 
lished in  every  form  ;  in  volumes,  numbers, 
newspapers.  I  have  now  before  me  whole 
baskeisful  of  American  periodicals,  all  more 
or  less  filled  with  criticisms  of  my  writings, 
some  loading  me  with  praise  as  boundless 
as  undeserved,  others  indulging  in  censure, 
and  even  in  malicious  abuse,  equally  exag- 
gerated and  unmerited.'  We  ourselves 
have  long  been  well  acquainted  with  these 
works  in  their  original  German  garb,  but 
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we  have  never,  oUbough  we  have  looked 
out  for  them,  met  with  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can translations,  and  we  incline  to  believe 
that  none  of  them  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try, unless  casually,  in  a  traveller's  port- 
manteau, or  in  a  file  of  newspapers. 

The  intimate  knowledge  of  American 
manners,  feelings,  and  tone  of  conversatioUi 
the  frequent  use  of  English  words  and 
phrases,  invariably  well  applied,  although 
sometimes  misspelt  by  German  printers, 
and  the  author's  occasional  and  happy  adop- 
tion of  an  English  or  American  idionv,  have 
apparently,  and  not  unnaturally,  led  some 
to  suppose  and  assert  that  these  books  were 
originally  written  in  English,  and  that  the 
German  version  was  a  translation.  This 
we  find  expressly  denied  in  the  preface  al- 
ready quoted,  which  commences  with  the 
author's  thanks*  to  the  public  of  Germany 
for  their  hospitable  reception  of  a  stranger 
who  came  amongst  them,  as  he  says,  in 
veritable  Yankee  fashion,  seeking  a  new 
market  for  his  produce.  With  the  excep- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  say,  of  a  portion  of 
the  '  Legitimate  and  the  Republican/ 
published  in  English  some  twenty  years 
ago  in  Philadelphia — but  totally  altered 
and  reconstructed  in  its  German  dres»-* 
and  of  one  short  chapter  of  the  '  Travel- 
ling Sketches "  that  first  saw  the  light  in 
an  American  newspaper,  the  whole  of  his 
books  are  original  German  works.  The 
'  Travelling  Sketches '  were  all  first  writ- 
ten in  English,  but  published  in  German 
alone  ;  the  '  Viceroy*  and  the  Aristoc- 
racy,' perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  and  es- 
sentially German,  in  idiom  and  construc- 
tion, of  all  his  works,  was  composed^  we  are 
told,  in  English,  but  printed  in  the  Ger- 
man language  only. 

Rare  accomplishment,  thus  to  handle 
with  equal  facility  two  of  the  most  difficult 
languages  current  in  Europe,  and  to  write 
indifferently  in  one  or  the  other  books  of 
first-rate  ability ;  and  satisfactory  would  it 
be  to  trace  the  career  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation of  one  thus  highly  gifted.  This  we 
regret  our  inability  to  do.  Two  years  ago 
we  could  not  have  told  even  the  name  of 
this  clever  author  ;  it  was  dimly  guessed  at 
in  Germany,  but  probably  was  unknown  to 
any  but  his  publishers  and,  perhaps,  his 
own  immediate  circle.  It  is  to-day  only 
that  he  discards  the  shield  of  anonymous 
authorship.  '  I  could  wish,'  he  says,  in 
the  preface  above  cited,  '  to  continue,  in 
humble  imitation  of  the  great  Walter  Scott, 
Washington  Irving,  and  others,  anonymous 
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]y  to  ooDtribute  my  mite  to  the  fund  of  lit- 
erature, but  I  yield  to  the  well-founded  en- 
treaties of  my  publishera,  who  fear  the  pi- 
racy that  might  be  facilitated  by  further 
concealment'  And  accordingly  he  signs 
himself  Charles  Sealsfleld,  but  denies  us, 
what  we  would  gladly  have  received,  fur- 
ther information  concerning  his  career 
since  and  previously  to  his  taking  up  the  pen. 
Thus  we  remain  in  ignorance,  save  through 
indirect  channels,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  acquired  his  vast  fund  of 
information  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  German  tongue.  Regarding  his  coun- 
try, our  data  are  rather  more  positive,  for 
we  have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  his  va- 
rious publishers,  in  which  he  is  styled  '  a 
North  American,  long  resident  in  Switzer- 
land.' Of  the  latter  country  we  know 
that  he  is  at  present  an  inhabitant.  We 
have  also  been  told  by  a  respectable  German, 
professing  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Sealsfield,that  that  gentleman  has  been 
a  planter  in  Louisiana,  the  scene  of  some 
of  his  books ;  and  the  same  authority  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  be  was  not  an 
American  by  birth,  but  a  native  of  an  Eng- 
lish sea-port  town.  We  would  fain  claim  a 
man  of  his  talents  for  a  countryman,  but 
the  disfavor  and  dislike  shown  in  various 
parts  of  his  works  to  English  character  and 
institutions,  forbid  the  supposition,  and 
compel  us  to  reject  the  information. 

«[n  Germany,  still  more  than  in  England, 
owing  to  the  prodigious  number  of  books 
annually  published,  readers  find  it  necessa- 
ry to  be  guided  in  their  choice  by  the 
names  of  authors  and  publishers,  and  the 
opinions  of  reviewers,  and,  the  art  of  puffe- 
ry being  less  extensively  developed  and  in- 
geniously practised  there  than  here,  they 
are  enabled  to  do  so  with  less  risk  of 
deception.  Published  anonymously,  Mr. 
Sealsfield's  first  work  attracted  compara- 
tively little  notice,  until  subsequent  produc- 
tions of  the  same  skilful  pen  forcibly  drew 
attention  to  the  writings  of  a  man  who  had 
•track  out  for  himself  a  new  path  in  Ger- 
man literature.  But  his  second  book,  the 
'  Travelling  Sketches,'  was  too  remarka- 
ble for  fresnness,  character,  and  vivacity  of 
style,  to  pass  even  partially  unnoticed,  and 
all  the  best  reviews  were  at  once  loud  in 
its  praise.  *  These  Sketches,'  said  a  wri- 
ter in  '  Brockhaus's  Literarische  Unter- 
kaltung's  Bl&tter  for  1634,'  '  give  us  more 
information  about  America  than  all  the 
tours  and  travels  of  Europeans  put  togeth- 
er.'    '  A    very    simple   circumstance,' — 
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this  from  '  Gersdorf  s  Repertorium  of  Ger- 
man Literature" — '  the  journey  of  a  young 
bachelor  through  various  provinces  of  the 
United  States,  affords  an  opportunity  of  de- 
picting, in  light  but  striking  outlines,  with- 
out exaggeration  either  of  merits  or  defects, 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  various 
shades  of  difference  in  provincial  character, 
political  views  and  private  interests,  as  well 
as  the  peculiarities  of  classes  and  individ- 
uals, such  as  are  nowhere  to  be  found  but 
amidst  the  motley  population  of  North 
America." 

These  and  similar  opinions  were  univer- 
sally expressed  by  the  better  class  of  Ger- 
man critics  and  were  soon  echoed  by  nume- 
rous readers.  The  fame  of  the  'Sketches' 
reached  to  Paris,  and  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes'  for  April,  1835,  thus  referred  to 
them  :  *  Here  is  a  writer  who  has  no  preten- 
sion to  stand  at  the  head  of  German  litera- 
ture, for  all  manner  of  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  that  he  lives  in  America.  Not- 
withstanding that,  his  pictures  of  life  and 
society  are  true  to  nature  and  abound  in 
esprit ;  one  recognizes  the  practical  man, 
employing  with  much  skill  the  '  humor' 
peculiar  to  the  north.  And  then,  he  is  no 
partisan ;  he  is  certainly  a  little  proud  of 
his  quality  of  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  pities  us  Europeans  for  continuing  to 
languish  under  tyrants  about  whom  most 
of  us  trouble  our  heads  very  little  :  but  for 
all  that  he  holds  his  transatlantic  country 
tolerably  cheap." 

We  could  not  have  summed  up  more 
briefly  than  by  these  extracts  from  reviews 
of  high  standing  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, our  own  opinion  of  the  book  in  ques- 
tion, and,  with  some  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence, which  will  hereafter  appear,  of  the 
four  much  more  compendious  volumes,  by 
which  the  author,  stimulated,  as  he  tells  us, 
by  public  applause,  was  subsequently  in- 
duced to  lengthen  it. 

Wearisomely  didactic  or  childishly  tri- 
fling as,  with  some  few  honorable  excep* 
tions,  the  present  race  of  German  fiction 
writers  unquestionably  are,  there  is  little  to 
astonish  in  the  favorable  reception  which 
the  two  little  volumes  of  '  Travelling 
Sketches '  found  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man public.  From  the  dull  mass  their 
fresh  and  sparkling  pages  stood  out  in 
bright  relief,  like  flowers  amongst  faggots, 
and  were,  in  truth,  water  to  the  thirsty 
soul.  A  certain  novelty  of  form  also  had 
its  charm.  Not  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regular  novel,  the '  Sketches '  consist  of  a 
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series  of  short  papers,  traversed  bj  a  slight 
connecting  thread,   growing  thicker    and 
binding  them  closer  as  the  book  advances. 
The  plot,  if  it  can  be  styled  one,  is  most 
inartificial.     A  young  Virginian  bachelor 
of   aristocratic    tendencies — for    America 
that  is  to  say — has  led  his   plantation   in 
care  of  an  overseer,  and  been  on  a  tour  to 
the  northern  states  of  the  union,  hoping  to 
bring  back  a  fair  and  amiable  helpmate  to 
cheer  his  solitude  on   the  thinly-peopled 
banks  of  the  Red  River.     After  more  than 
one  disappointment,  he  has  attached  him- 
self to  a  New  York  coquette,  on  whom  he 
has  long  danced   attendance,  not   without 
encouragement,  but  without   positive   ac- 
ceptance.    At  the  moment  of  anticipated 
success,  our  author  takes  up  his  history, 
and  shows  poor  Howard  jilted  by  the  young 
lady  for   a   man   twice  his  age,    but   four 
times  as  wealthy.     Disgusted  and  heartsore, 
he  leaves  New  York  in  company  with  his 
friend   Richards.      Their  journey    is  the 
pretext  for  introducing  more  portraiture  of 
American  life  and  manners ;  Yankee  trad- 
ers, Alabama  orators,  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
a  backwoods  election ;  all  traced  with   a 
free  pen,  and  with  a  naivete  and  slyness  of 
humor  that  of\en  reminds  us  of  Washing- 
ton Irving.     At  the  house  of  Richards,  the 
susceptible  Howard  again  falls  half  in  love, 
but  he  has  arrived  rather  too  late,  and  the 
object  of  his  flame  departs  as  the  affianced 
of  Ralph  Doughby,  a  road  Kentuckian,  who 
cuts  an  important  figure  in  the  continuation 
ofthe' Sketches.'     Soon  afterwards  How- 
ard overhears  part  of  a  conversation   be- 
tween Richards  and  his  wife,  a  smart  young 
lady  from  the  Yankee  capital  of  Boston. 
It  serves  to  inform  him  that  his  last  court- 
ship has  purposely  been  embarrassed   and 
impeded.     Richards  is  his  debtor  for  a  sum 
of  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  he,  and  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Richards,  feared  that  on   the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who, 
although  pretty,  was  portionless,  he  might 
have  need  of  the  money.     These  slight  in- 
cidents give  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
much  character. 

Crossed  in  his  loves,  and  deceived  by  his 
friend,  it  is  in  no  good  humor  that  Howard 
goes  on  board  a  Red  River  steamer  to  re- 
turn home.  On  the  boat  he  falls  in  with  a 
Creole  family,  a  father  and  two  daughters, 
whose  lands  are  within  a  few  hours  steam- 
ing of  his  own — near  neighbors  in  Louis- 
iana. Monsieur  Menoa  succeeds,  in  spite 
of  his  young  fellow-planter's  irritated  and 
inacoesaible  mood,  in  striking  up  an  ac- 
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quaintance.  An  extract  or  two  will  best 
give  an  idea  of  the  easy  natural  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Sealsfield  places  before  the 
reader  his  pictures  of  American  scenery, 
feelings,  and  modes  of  life.  The  steamer 
stops  to  take  in  firing. 

"*  Monsieur,  voil^  votre  terrCj'  said  the  Cre- 
ole, pointing  to  the  shore.  I  looked  through 
the  window  and  saw  that  he  was  righi.  WhiTat 
chatting  with  the  young  Indies,  hours  and 
miles  had  passed  almost  unperceived.  During^ 
my  absence,  my  overseer  has  established  a 
wood-store  for  steamers.  One  improvement, 
at  least.  And  there  is  Mr.  Bleaks  in  person. 
The  Creole  seems  disposed  to  accompany  me 
lo  the  house.  I  cannot  prevent  it,  but  hope 
he  will  not  be  so  exceedingly  kind.  Nothing 
more  terrible  lhnn  such  a  visit  when  one  has 
been  (or  years  absent  from  house  and  home. 
The  tares  and  penates  of  a  bachelor  are  the 
most  carelesR  of  all  deities. 

'*' Mister  Bleaks,' said  I,  approaching  that 
worthy,  who,  in  his  red  flannel  shirt,  calico 
inexpressibles,  and  straw  hat,  did  not  appear 
to  trouble  himself  much  about  the  arrival  of 
his  employpr ;  *  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  have 
the  gig  and  lugffage  brought  on  shore  T 

^^^Ah,  Mr.  Howard,'  said  the  man,  'is  it 
you  ?    Didn't  expect  you  so  soon.' 

*^ '  Nevertheless,  I  trust  I  am  not  unwel- 
come,' replied  I,  a  liitle  displeased  at  his 
thorough  Pennsylvanian  dryness. 

"  *  You've  surely  not  come  alone  T  contin- 
ued he  in  the  same  tone.  '  Are  you  ?'  said  he, 
measuring  me  with  a  side-glance.  *  Thought 
you'd  have  brought  us  a  dozen  blackies;  we 
want  them.'  • 

"  *  Esi'il  permis,  monsieur  V  said  the  Cre- 
ole, taking  my  hand  and  pointing  to  the 
house. 

*^' And  the  steamer?'  said  I,  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  told  any  one  only  moderately 
versed  in  physiognomy  or  nsychofogy,  that  his 
presence  was  really  superfluous. 

"'Oh,  that  will  keep,'  replied,  he,  smiling. 
What  could  I  do?  I  was  fain  to  take  the 
strange  creature  to  my  house,  unwillingly 
though  I  did  it.  It  was  a  frightful  spectacle, 
an  abomination  of  desolation.  Every  thing 
looked  so  decaying,  so  neglected  and  spoiled, — 
far  worse  than  I  had  anticipated.  Of  the  gar- 
den fence  but  a  few  fragments  remtiined,  and 
the  pigs  were  routing  in  the  parterres.  And 
the  house  I  God  help  me !  Not  a  pane  in  the 
windows;  the  frames  stufled  with  old  rags, 
remnants  of  men's  breeches  and  women's 
gowns.  I  could  not  expect  to  find  groves  of 
orange  and  citron  trees;  I  had  not  pirtnted 
them ;  but  this !— no ;  it  was  really  too  bad. 
Every  picture  that  is  not  a  fresco  must  have  its 
shady  side,  but  here  all  was  shade — nighC 
Not  a  creature  to  be  seen  as  we  wind  our  way 
through  the  mouldering  tree-trunks  that  en- 
cumber the  ground.  At  last  we  stumble  upon 
something  living ;  a  trio  of  black  monsters 
wallowing  in  the  mud  with  Mariusand  Sylla; 
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hair  a  shirt  on  their  bodies,  and  dirty  as  only 
the  children  of  men  can  be.  The  apes  stare 
at  ua  with  their  rolling  eyes,  and  then  gallop 
away  behind  the  house.    ♦        *        *  • 

In-doors,  instead  of  sofas  and  chairs,  the  draw 
ing-room  was  piled  with  Mexican  cotton-seed; 
in  one  corner  old  hlankets,  in  another  -•  wash- 
ing-tub. The  other  rooms  were  in  still  worse 
Slight;  Bangor,  the  negro,  had  established 
imselfin  my  sleeping  apartment,  whence  the 
mosquito-curtains  had  disappeared,  having 
probably  been  found  useful  by  Mrs.  Bleaks. 
Heartily  disgusted,  I  hurried  irom  this  scene 
of  disorder.' " 

Monsieur  Menoa  proposes  that  Howard 
should  accompany  him  home  for  a  time, 
and  offers  to  send  his  son  to  set  things  to 
rights.  Howard  thoughtlessly  accepts,  and 
is  returning  to  the  steamer,  when  his  five- 
and-twenty  negroes  come  howling  about 
him  and  exhibit  their  backs,  scarred 
and  cut  by  the  whip.  Shocked  and  indig- 
nant, he  retracts  his  over-hasty  acceptance 
of  the  Creole's  invitation,  resoh'es  to  re- 
main where  he  is  and  to  see  justice  done  to 
the  ill-treated  negroes.  The  steamer  has 
departed,  when,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
annoyance,  he  finds  M.  Menou  again  at  his 
elbow.  The  officious  but  kind-hearted  man 
insists  on  remaining  to  give  him  his  advice 
and  assistance. 

*'My  poor  negroes  and  negresses  wept  and 
laughed  for  joy ;  the  children  hung  about  their 
parents ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  roe  with  an 
expectant  gaze.  I  ordered  them  to  go  to  their 
huts,  whence  I  would  send  for  them  as  I 
wanted  them.  * 

" « D the  blackies !'  cried  Mr.  Bleaks,  as 

they  walked  away :  *  it's  long  since  they  tasted 
the  whip.' 

'^I  did  not  answer,  but,  signing  to  him  to 
]eave  roe,  desired  old  Sybil  to  call  Beppo  and 
Mirza. 

"*This  looks  like  an  examination,'  snarled 
the  overseer,    *  If  so,  I  shall  be  present.' 

"*None  of  your  impudenro,  Mr.  Bleaks,' 
said  I.  '  Take  yourself  off,  and  wait  my  or- 
ders.' 

"*  And  none  of  your  fine  airs,'  retorted  he. 

*  We  are  in  a  free  country,  and  you've  no  nig- 
ger before  you.' 

^  This  was  too  inpolent.  '  Mr.  Bleaks,'  said 
I,  with  as  much  coolness  as  I  could  command, 

*  I  discharge  you  from  my  employment.  Your 
engagement  is  till  the  first  of  July.  You  shall 
be  paid  up  to  that  date.' 

" '  Not  a  foot  will  I  set  over  the  threshold 
till  I  have  received  my  salary,  and  expenses, 
and  advances,'  replied  the  man,  drily. 

"  *  Bring  me  your  accounts,'  crie'd  I.  My 
blood  began  to  boil.  The  man  called  through 
the  window  to  his  wife,  who  came  in.  They 
exchanged  a  few  words,  and  she  went  away. 
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I  had  just  opened  my  trunk  and  glanced  over 
some  letters  and  receipts  when  she  re-appeared 
with  the  account  books,  and  took  her  Ptation, 
with  arms  a-kimbo,  In  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Her  husband  walked  very  leisurely  into  the 
next  rook,  fetched  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  the 
pair  seated  themselves.  Truly  our  beloved 
liberty  has  much  that  is  cursedly  disagree- 
able.'^ 

Long  absent  from  home,  and  inattentive 
to  his  affairs,  Howard  does  not  even  attempt 
to  detect  numerous  wilful  errors  in  the 
books  of  his  overseer,  who  accounts  to  him 
but  for  a  small  portion  of  the  real  produce 
of  the  plantation.  The  Creole  steps  in  to 
the  rescue,  and  Bleaks,  convicted  of  fraud, 
is  kept  prisoner  in  his  house  till  he  can  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  authorities. 

^ '  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Menou,'  said  I,  as  we 
sat  at  dinner  and  he  uncorked  a  second  bottle 
of  some  excellent  chambertin,  which  the  wor- 
thy man  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  on  shore 
with  him,  '  whence  comes  it  that  you  show  me 
such  unmerited  sympathy  ?' 

"*Ah!'  replied  he,  half-smiling,  half-seri- 
ous; *you  citizen  aristocrats,  in  your  proud, 
stiff,  republican  egotism,  may  have  difficulty  to 
understand  that  You  think  only  of  your- 
selves, and  look  down  upon  us  Creoles  and 
upon  the  rest  of  the  .world  as  beings  of  an  in- 
ferior race.  We  do  not  forget  ourselves,  but 
we  also  think  of  our  neighbors.  Your  atfairs, 
both  of  the  heart  and  as  regards  your  temporal 
goods,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  you  see  that 
I  make  good  use  of  the  knowledge.' 

"  I  creased  his  hand,  heartiiv  and  in  silence. 

"^We  are  not  particularly  fond  of  you 
northern  gentlemen,'  continued  he,  *  but  you 
are  an  exception.  You  have  a  dash  of  the 
French  elourderie^  and  a  good  deal  of  our  gen- 
erosity.' 

^  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  eketch  of 
my  character. 

*^  The  next  morning  brought  young  Menoa, 
an  active,  sensible  youth  of  twenty.  The  day 
passed  in  an  inspection  of  the  plantation,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  young  man  had  acquired 
my  full  confidence.  I  recommended  my  people 
to  his  care,  and  that  evening  his  father  and 
myself  went  on  board  the  'Ploughboy' 
steamer. 

^^  The  good  Creole  had  behaved  towards  me 
like  a  Christian.  When  the  boat  stopped  be- 
fore the  house  6^  the  justice  of  ])eace,  who 
was  just  going  to  bed,  and  I  went  on  shore  to 
explain  the  reasons  of  my  application  for  Mr. 
Bleaks'  arrest,  the  worthy  functionary  accosted 
me  with  this  natee  confession :— • 

"<  I  saw  it  all,  my  dear  Mr.  Howard,'  said 
he,  'as  clear  as  sunlight;  saw  everv  bale  that 
they  stole  from  you,  or  tried  to  steal.' 

"  *But,  in  Heaven's  name,  manl'  I  exclaim- 
ed, *  Why  did  you  let  it  go  on?' 

« ( No  business  of  mine,  friend,'  was  his  dry 
reply. 
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« *  You  mijcht,  at  any  rate,  have  jaformed 
my  lawyer.' 

^^  *  No  buBiness  of  mine,'  was  again  the  an- 
swer ;  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes  hard  upon  me, 
he  began  a  sort  of  lecture  for  which  I  was 
totally  unprepared.  '  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  push- 
ing his  nightcap  over  his  left  ear,  'you  young 
gentlemen  come  out  of  the  north  with  your 
dozen  black ies,  hand  over  your  couple  o( 
thousand  dollars  to  the  county,  and  then  fancy 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  play  the  absen- 
tee, and  thai  you  honor  us  greatly  by  allowing 
us  to  collect  your  dollars  and  bank-notes  and 
send  them  to  you  to  spend  out  of  the  country. 
I  could  almost  be  sorry,  Mr.  Howard,  that  you 
didn't  come  six  months  later.' 

<<  <  And  so  leave  the  rogue  time  to  make  off 
with  his  booty?' 

"  <  He  had  worked  for  it,  at  any  rate,  and  has 
wife  and  children,  and  has  been  useful  to  the 
county  and  the  country.' 

"*The  devil!'  cried  I.  '•For  a  justice  of 
peace,  you  have  certainly  a  singular  code.' 

"*Made  neither  by  Bony  nor  Livingston,' 
replied  the  man  earnestly,  *  but  not  the  less 
patriotic' " 

Doubtless,  no  untrue  or  over-colored 
picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  more 
newly-settled  districts  of  America,  on  a 
point  of  vital  importance.  Such  opinions, 
in  spite  of  their  abstract  immorality,  must 
find  many  proselytes  in  countries  to  whose 
prosperity  and  progress  the  principle  of  ab- 
senteeism, once  introduced  and  acted  upon, 
would  be  certain  destruction.  Howard 
digests  Squire  Turnip's  reproof  as  best  he 
may,  and  continues  his  journey  to  the 
Menou  Plantation.  There  he  falls  in  with 
Santa  Anna,  then  in  exile  in  consequence 
of  one  of  the  frequently  occurring  Mexi- 
can revolutions.  An  accident  at  a  noctur- 
nal hunting  party  is  the  means  of  revealing 
to  Howard,  what  he  bad  previously  in  no 
way  suspected,  that  he  is  an  object  of  affec- 
tionate interest  to  Menou's  younger  daugh- 
ter. The  love  passages  are  naturally  and 
delicately  treated,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  a  journey  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
marriage  of  Howard  and  Louise  Menou. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  and 
the  publication  of  two  books  on  other  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Sealsfield  again  brought  upon  the 
scene  the  personages  of  his  '  Travelling 
Sketches'  This  was  done  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  '  Lebensbilder,'  which  also 
bears  the  second  title  of  '  Ralph  Dough- 
by's  Wedding  Trip.'  In  opposition  to 
what  is  too  often  the  case  in  continuations, 
this  volume,  is,  if  any  thing,  superior  to  the 
preceding  ones.  The  personages  are  more 
numerous,  the  incidents  more  striking,  the 
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texture  less  slight ;  more  pains  have  obvi- 
ously been  taken,  and  greater  finish  has 
been  given, 'but  without  detriment  to  fresh- 
ness. The  scene  of  nearly  the  whole  vol- 
ume, as  compendious  as  the  two  of  '  Trav- 
elling Sketches,'  passes  on  board  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  River  steamboats ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  narrow  stage  whereon  the 
actors  move,  there  is  infinite  variety  in  their 
performance.  Mr.  Sealsfield  takes  up  How- 
ard exactly  where  he  left  him,  on  his  wed- 
ding-day, when,  in  company  with  his  bride 
and  her  friends,  and  with  Richards,  whom 
he  has  met  at  New  Orleans  and  forgiven, 
he  sets  out  for  the  Red  River.  A  graphic 
description  is  given  of  the  company  on 
board  the  steamboat. 

"  Truly  the  night-piece  was  no  bad  one.  On 
the  boundary  line  between  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle,  at  equal  distance  from  stem  and 
stem,  stood  a  group  of  men  of  such  varied  and 
strange  appearance  as  it  would  be  useless  to 
seek  m  any  other  country  than  America.  Ev- 
ery western  state  and  territory  had,  as  it  seem- 
ed, sent  its  contingent  to  our  steamer.  Suckers 
from  Illinois  and  Badgers  from  the  lead-mines 
of  Missouri ;  Wolverines  from  Michigan  and 
Buckeyes  from  Ohio;  Redhorses  from  Old 
Kentuck  and  Hunters  from  Oregon,  stood  in 
stranse  medley  before  us,  and  in  garbs  which, 
seen  by  the  torch-light,  lent  a  sort  of  antedilu- 
vian aspect  to  their  gigantic  forms.  One  had 
a  hunting-shirt  of  blue  and  white-striped  calico, 
giving  to  its  wearer,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary breadth  of  shoulder,  the  appearance  of 
a  wandering  feather-bed ;  another  was  distin- 
guished by  a  newstraw-hat,which  looked  about 
as  well  above  his  bronzed  countenance  as  their 
Chinese  roofs  do  upon  our  summer-houses. 
Winnebago  wampum-belts  and  Cherokee 
moccasins,  doublets  of  tanned  and  untanned 
deer-hide,  New  York  coats,  and  red  and  blue 
lacketM,  composed  altogether  a  sample  of  our 
national  costume  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  picturesqe.  In  the  centre  of  the  crowd 
stood  a  person  bearing  no  bad  resemblance  to 
Master  Reynard  when  he  crept  out  of  his  earth 
aud  saw  the  merry  hunters  fihng  joyously  past 
him;  a  truly  interesting  Yankee  8[)ecimen2 
with  his  look  of  earnest  rebuke,  his  foreheaa 

f)laited  into  innumerable  wrinkles,  his  spark- 
ing red-grey  eye  apparently  fixed  but  yet  con- 
tinually rolling,  now  glancing  at  the  back- 
woodsman, and  then  at  his  boxes  of  goods;  his 
lips  tightly  compressed,  his  whole  attitude  ren- 
dering it  doubtful  whether  he  was  about  to 
preach,  or  sing,  or  play  the  schoolmaster.  The 
man  might  be  thirty  years  of  age,  but  was  dry 
as  leather ;  he  had  a  roll  of  chewing-tobacco 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  bunch  of  silk 
ribands,  abstracted,  apparently,  from  a  chest 
that  stood  before  him  half  open,  and  disclosing 
the  motley  articles  of  a  pedlar's  trade.  Beside 
this  chest  were  two  others,  and  near  to  one  of 
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these  lay  a  howling  negro,  scratching  by  turns 
his  right  shoulder  and  his  Ief\  foot,  bat  accord- 
ing 10  alt  appearance  sfill  in  no  danger  of  de- 
parting this  life.  The  Yankee  A'ned  his  hand 
and  motioned  to  the  noisy  black  to  be  silent,  and 
as  he  did  so  his  countenance  assumed  that  stiff, 
earnest,  and  yet  drolly  canning  expression 
which  betrays  these  double  distilled  Hebrews, 
and  serves  as  a  warning  to  these  southlanders 
whose  good  dollars  they  are  plotting  to  obtain, 
in  a  quasi  legal  manner,  in  barter  for  their 
northern  equivalents." 

The  scene  of  which  this  is  the  opening 
is  richly  comic,  and  as  good  as  any  part  of 
'  Sam  Slick.'  The  negro  is  a  decoy-duck, 
bribed  by  the  Yankee  pedlar  to  exhibit  in 
his  own  person  the  miraculous  effects  of  a 
certain  Palmyra  ointment,  which  wonder- 
working remedy  is  speedily  in  demand 
amongst  the  backwoodsmen.  The  discov- 
ery of  its  real  ingredients,  and  of  the  bad 
quality  of  many  other  of  the  pedlar's  wares, 
his  punishment,  their  destruction,  but,  above 
all,  his  puffing  address  in  their  praise,  and 
flattery  of  the  buyers,  make  up  a  most  di- 
verting and  characteristic  chapter.  Ralph 
Doughby  now  comes  upon  the  scene.  He 
18  the  type  of  the  Kentuckian,  impetuous, 
reckless,  warm-hearted;  risking  his  neck 
for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so,  giving  pain  to 
no  one  intentionally  but  to  many  through 
thoughtlessness,  a  hard  drinker  but  no 
drunkard,  a  violent  democrat  but  neverthe- 
less possessing  some  of  the  instincts  and 
feelings  of  a  gentleman.  His  entrte  en  scent 
is  quite  in  character ;  he  gets  half-drowned 
when  coming  on  board,  and  after  shifting 
his  clothes  and  swallowincr  a  tumbler  of  tod- 
dy,  sits  down  with  his  friends  Howard  and 
Richards  to  tell  them  his  misfortunes.  He 
baa  been  sent  to  the  right-about  by  his  lady- 
love, a  stiff,  chilly  Yankee  damsel,  on  ac- 
count of  certain  wild  exploits  of  which  he 
was  guilty  whilst  accompanying  her  and  her 
father  to  New  York.  He  describes  his  adven- 
tures during  the  journey,  amongst  others  a 
steam-boat  race,  which  he  promoted  in  spite 
of  the  terrors  and  entreaties  of  his  intended 
bride  and  father-in-law,  and  which  was  near 
terminating  in  bursting  of  boilers — a  com- 
mon catastrophe  on  American  rivers.  The 
account  of  the  race  is  perfect  in  its  way. 
We  would  willingly  extract  it,  but  it  is  too 
long  and  too  good  to  mutilate.  Doughby's 
account  of  courtship  in  Kentucky,  and  of 
the  causes  and  manner  of  liis  emigration, 
may  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  the  Kentucky 
style  of  narrative. 

'* '  Had  just  returned  from  the  Seminole  war, 
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and  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  Peggy,  a  darling  little  thing, 
as  delicate  as  fresh  butter  and  as  sweet  as  hon- 
ey. It  was  corn-husking  time,  and  I  told  her 
about  the  Indian  war,  and  how  we  had  bivou- 
acked and  the  rest  of  it,  and  she  listened  to  it 
all,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  was  in  love 
over  head  and  ears.  Was,  as  I  said,  just  eigh- 
teen— she  sixteen.  For  her  sake  I  could  have 
whipped  a  whole  wigwam  full  of  Seminoles, 
that  could  I,  by  jingo !  Several  months  pass- 
ed, and  I  thought  I  was  getlins  on  well  with 
her,  and  kept  sneakin'  about  ner  like  a  wolf 
round  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  sentry  round  the 
watch-fire  when  we  were  out  against  the  In- 
dians, but  she  said  neither  no  nor  yes.  One 
evening,  however,  she  said  to  me, 

^■*  Ralph,'  says  she,  *you  are  really  a  deal 
too  wild.' 

*'*What!  cried  I,  *  Peggy,  I  too  wild!  you 
should  see  old  Hickory,  that's  the  man  you 
may  call  wild.' 

"  *  Ralph,'  says  she.  *  indeed  you  are  too 
wild,  rou^h  as  a  bear,  and  you  drink  too  much 
whiskey  1' 

'*  *  Monongahela,  Peggy,  genuine  Mononga- 
beta,  and  why  should  1  not  drink  it  since  God 
let's  it  grow  f  Peggy,'  says  I,  *  genuine  Mo- 
nongahela, and  all  paid  for,  owe  no  man  a  cent; 
have  got  six  niggers,  as  stout  niggers  as  you'll 
find  in  old  Kentuck,  and  a  thousand  dollars 
cash  besides,  that  my  father  lefl  me,  and  a  trifle 
over,  and  if  you'll  say  the  word  we'll  be  roan 
and  wife.' 

"*  Ralph,'  says  she,  'you  are  qnite  too  wild, 
drink  too  much ;  will  see  about  it  in  eight  days, 
will  think  about  it,  and  you  may  come  and  ask 
me  in  eight  days,  but  no  sooner.' 

^  ^  I  was  obliged  to  do  her  wilt  and  wait  the 
eight  days,  as  restless  as  if  I  had  Spanish  pep- 

Fer  rubbed  into  me,  and  when  they  were  past 
went  down  to  Peggy's  house,  and  whom  do 
you  think  1  found  there?  Asa  Dumbling,  sit- 
ting arm-in-arm  with  Peggy  before  the  kitrhen- 
(ire,  and  when  he  saw  me  he  laughed  in  my 
face,  and  Peggy  laughed  too.  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  loBther  him  by  way  of  a  wedding  pre- 
sent. I  could't  get  her  out  of  my  head  for  ever 
so  long,  but  at  last  my  brother  said  to  me, 

«''Let  the  girl  he,  Ralph,'  said  he,  <  if  she 
meant  to  have  you,  she  wouldn't  let  Asa  come 
sparking  about  her,  she's  only  making  a  fool 
of  you.' 

*<  <  And  I  thought  to  myself,  Joe's  right  about 
tbaL    And  so  says  Joe, 

*•  *  Ralph,'  says  he,  *  you'd  be  doing  a  better 
thinfif  if  you  made  your  niffgers  knock  up  a 
flat-boat;  you've  a  couple  of  hundred  casks  of 
meal,  and  Indian  corn,  and  hams,  and  cider, 
and  apples ;  the  articles  will  fetch  good  prices 
in  Louisiana.' 

"  <  Hallo,  Joe,'  says  I,  '  reckon  thbt's  a  ffood 
notion :  the  Cumberland's  rising,  and  I'll  be 
off;  old  Kentuck  is  reg'Iar  spoilt  for  me ;  will 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  see  what  the  folks 
do  in  Louisiana.'  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Of 
boards  and  beams  I  had  plenty ;  in  three  weeks 
I  had  knocked  up  a  flat-boat,  as  solid  as  ever 
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floated.  Loaded  my  two  hundred  caeks  of 
flour,  a  few  hundred  hams,  maize,  cider,  and 
the  rest  of  it;  took  my  half  a  dozen  nigirers 
and  a  couple  of  horses,  which  neighbour  Snap- 
per let  me  have  on  commission,  and  down  the 
Cumberland  into  the  Ohio  and  the  slimy  Mid- 
Bissip,  a  thousand  miles  and  more.  Fine 
trees,  beautiful  bottoms,  capital  soil,  thought 
I ;  but  too  much  water,  too  low  for  you,  Dough- 
by.  you  like  dry  land.  But  when  I  got  down 
to  Natchez  and  the  Walnut-hills,  and  again 
saw  something  like  mountains,  it  pleased  me 
better.  At  Natchez  I  got  rid  of  a  hundred 
casks  and  as  many  hams,  and  at  Woodville  of 
the  rest  of  my  cargo,  and  the  boat  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  looked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
found  a  bit  of  land  that  just  suited ;  two  thou- 
sand acres,  Ave  dollars  an  acre,  five  years  term. 
Hallo,  Ralph,  thought  I,  that's  the  thing  for 
you.  Two  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  pay— the 
devils  in  it  if  you  canU  manage,  that  So  I 
struck  the  bargain,  gave  a  thousand  dollars 
down,  and  went  back  to  Cumberland  river  wiih 
the  Louisville  steamer;  built  another  fl<it-boat, 
and  put  on  the  rest  of  my  plunder  and  as  much 
meal  as  I  could  get,  and  a  dozen  horses  which 
I  afterwards  sold  at  famous  pricep,  and  went 
down  again  to  Woodville.  and  built,  and  clear- 
ed, and  planted,  and  soon  forgot  the  Pollys  and 
Peggyp,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  And  now 
there  I  am.  and  well-established.' 

"And  well  established  he  was,  as  any  man 
on  the  Mississippi,  an'^  the  eight  years  he  had 
spent  there  did  him  honor.  His  six  negroes 
had  increased  to  more  than  forty,  his  wilder- 
ness had  become  a  respectable  plantation,  his 
cotton  was  sought  after;  not  only  was  his  land 
free  of  debt,  but  he  had  already  a  handso^v^e 
sum  in  the  Planters'  Bank,  and  sent  ofl*  every 
year  his  hundred  and  fifly  bales  ^prime  cot- 
ton.' " 

The  madcap  Doughby  runs  away,  after 
a  few  hours'  acquaintance,  with  Howard's 
sister-in-law,  who  prefers  him  to  a  sickly, 
yellow-visaged  Creole,  to  whom  her  father 
has  promised  her,  and  to  whom,  greatly 
against  her  will,  she  is  about  to  be  united. 
The  Creole  fires  a  pistol  at  Doughby,  who 
is  slightly  wounded,  but  for  sole  revenge 
contents  himself  with  shaking  his  disap- 
pointed rival  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  The 
father's  forgiveness  is  with  some  difiiculty 
obtained,  and  before  the  close  of  the  book 
the  wild  Kentuckian  bachelor  is  seen  to  settle 
down  into  a  comparatively  steady  benedict. 

Id  the  three  following  volumes,  which, 
under  the  title  of  '  Planter  Life,'  and  '  Na- 
than, the  Squatter  Regulator,'  close  the  se- 
ries, there  is  scarcely  any  plot  and  compara- 
tively little  incident.  They  are  not  travels,  or 
novels,  or  essays,  but  a  mixture  of  all  three; 
literally  what  they  profess  to  be,  pictures  of 
life,  crowded  with  figures,  and  displaying 
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the  author's  opinions  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. They  are  evidently  the  result  of  a 
long  residenflb  in  Louisiana,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  manners  of 
that  state.  Negro  and  Creole  life,  the  hard- 
ships and  difliculties  of  the  French  emi- 
grants who  took  refuge  in  America  when 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  revolution, 
the  encroachments  of  the  early  American 
settlers,  who,  while  Louisiana  was  yet  a 
Spanish  colony,  came  and  squatted  them- 
selves upon  her  territory,  and  neither  would 
nor  could  be  expelled  by  the  feeble  govern- 
ment of  the  province :  in  turn,  and  in  at- 
tractive style,  all  these  matters  are  touched 
upon.  Negro  peculiarities,  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  the  slaves,  receive  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and  the  reasoning  on  the 
subject  shows  both  good  sense  and  impartial- 
ity. Our  author  is  no  abolitionist,  at  least 
in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  as  implying 
a  partisan,  of  prompt  and  indiscriminate 
manumission.  Without  defending  the  prin- 
ciple of  slavery,  measures  that  would  sud- 
denly exonerate  from  immediate  control, 
and  from  the  actual  necessity  of  labor,  an 
immense  black  population,  idle  and  sensual 
by  nature,  may  wdl  be  deprecated.  Such 
measures  would  be  perilous  to  the  property 
and  even  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  families.' 
Mr.  Sealsfield  does  not  profess  to  put  for- 
ward his  own  opinions  on  these  subjects, 
although  it  may  without  much  difficulty  be 
seen  to  which  side  they  lean.  His  expo- 
sition of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  is 
conveyed  chiefly  by  sketches  and  exemplifi- 
cations of  negro  character,  by  dialogues 
and  arguments  between  Creole  slaveholders 
and  French  abolitionists.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  dissimulate  the  fact,  that  many  of 
the  vices  which  render  the  slaves  unfit  for 
liberty  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights, 
are  the  result  of  their  unhappy  condition. 
Like  all  oppressed  races,  they  are  cunning 
and  deceitful,  rarely  susceptible  of  gratitude 
for  kind  treatment,  and  indeed — a  bad  trait, 
this,  in  their  character — they  for  the  most 
part  are  least  to  be  trusted  when  best  treat- 
ed. By  fear,  rather  than  by  love,  must  these 
unfortunates  be  ruled,  and  of  the  means  of 
inspiring  the  former  feeling  a  cruel  abuse 
is  but  too  frequently  made. 

4t  would  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of 
most  writers,  especially  in  days  when  few 
novelists  put  more  into  their  books  than  is 
essential  to  gain  a  lukewarm  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  publishers  and  public,  to  suc- 
ceed in  sketching,  and  placing  in  a  frame- 
work which,  although  slight  and  inartificial, 
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is  highly  agreeable,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  transatlantic  life  and  character. 
Few,  we  believe,  would  have  Striven  to  do 
more,  and  whilst  amusing  and  interesting 
their  readers,  to  advocate  principles  which 
they  held  for  true  and  holy.  The  absence 
not  only  of  a  healthy,  but  of  any  strongly 
marked  tendency,  is  a  prevalent  vice  of  the 
novelists  of  the  day.  A  tolerable  plot,  dra- 
matic situation,  a  succession  of  incident,  is 
considered  abundant  stock  in  trade  for  a 
three  volume  novel  by  the  majority  of  au- 
thors who  flourish,  or  it  were  better  said, 
who  vegetate,  in  this  fifth  decennium  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  Mr.  SealsBeld's 
writings,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  traced 
an  undercurrent  of  thought,  and  the  en- 
deavor to  propagate  certain  political  and 
social  ideas ;  and  although  we  can  rarely 
chime  in  with  his  views  or  believe  in  their 
possible  accomplishment,  we  admit  the  en- 
ergy and  ability  of  his  advocacy.  A  fer- 
vent republican,  he  seeks  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  superiority  of  the  American 
form  of  government  over  all  others.  We 
believe  that  his  success  will  be  very  mode- 
rate, that  he  will  find  few  proselytes  amongst 
the  reflecting  classes  of  our  European  pop- 
ulation, and  we  foresee  the  downfall,  al- 
though not,  perhaps,  in  his  lifetime,  of  the 
cherished  institutions  in  whose  endurance 
he  places  so  fervent  a  faith.  His  Utopian 
visions  melt  into  thinnest  air  when  opposed 
to  the  experience  of  centuries ;  and  the  very 
country  in  which  he  has  now  elected  his 
abode,  the  last  remaining  European  repub- 
lic, existing  but  by  sufferance  and  rent  by 
internal  discords,  might  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  warn  him  of  the  instability  of  democra- 
cy. A  French  reviewer,  already  quoted, 
says  that  whilst  looking  down  with  pity  up- 
on European  slaves  and  tyrants,  Mr.  Seals- 
field  still  holds  his  transatlantic  country 
tolerably  cheap.  We  think  differently. — 
Although  wedded  to  republicanism,  Mr. 
Sealsfield,  as  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense 
and  penetration,  cannot  remain  blind  to 
certain  disadvantages  and  inconveniences, 
the  result  of  the  system  he  upholds ;  and 
his  sense  of  these  he  occasionally,  and,  as 
we  believe,  quite  unconsciously,  allows  to 
ooze  out  in  his  writings.  His  marked 
blame  and  disapproval  of  European  institu- 
tions are,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  in 
language  as  energetic  as  it  is  often  amus^ 
ing  and  sometimes  exaggerated.  England 
and  France  are  the  only  countries  of  which 
he  takes  much  notice  by  name.  He  was 
doubtless  obliged  to  respect  German  cen- 
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sorship,  and  as  to  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, he  must  look  upon  them  as  poor  be- 
nighted slaves,  whose  day  of  liberation  is 
yet  far  distant.  Some  of  his  sketches  of 
European  national  character  and  qualities 
are  hit  off  with  great  spirit  and  fun.  The 
following  may  serve  as  an  example.  It  is 
a  fragment  of  a  sort  of  journal,  written,  or 
supposed  to  be,  previously  to  the  French 
revolution  of  18dO,  and  soon  afler  a  terrific 
hurricane  that  has  ravaged  cotton  fields  and 
plantations  and  swept  away  houses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River. 

"  ^  Papa  Menou  is  gone  to  his  plantation  with 
my  two  French  guesis ;  nor  am  I  eorry  for  it, 
as  regards  the  latter.  They  are  reeileFs  fel- 
lows, these  Frenchmen,  and  thorough  cowards. 
During  the  storm  they  were  so  faint-hearted, 
lost  their  presence  of  mind  so  completely,  that 
they  were  fain  to  take  refuge  behind  the  ne- 
gresses,  who  made  merry,  not  a  little,  at  their 
expense ;  but  the  next  day  they  were  again 
heroes,  and  would  have  conducted  the  Italian 
campaigns  belter  than  Nayoleon  himself. — 
Whilst  we  bustled  about  with  our  hands  full 
of  work,  they  stood  and  talked  polltice,  and  that 
with  a  decision  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  first  lord  oC  the  English  treasury  in  a  finan- 
cial debate.  That  might  have  been  borne,  but, 
oh!  the  perpetual  gesticulation,  waving  of 
hands,  and  stamping  of  feet,  and  knitting  of 
brows,  during  these  discussions.  It  seemed 
as  if  another  revolution  of  '89  were  about  to 
break  out,  or  that  a  brace  of  Mexican  bandits 
were  about  to  fly  at  your  throat.  Now  their 
hands  were  stuck  theatrically  in  their  sides, 
then  their  eyes  flashed,  their  fists  were  clench- 
ed, their  attitudes  became  heroic,  and  the 
stamping  and  declamation  redoubled.  All 
that  16  unbearable ;  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  notions  of  the  gentleman.  And  yet  they 
are  both  of  good  birth,  descendants  of  histori- 
cal families;  but  the  gentlemanly  dignity 
whereof  the  foundation  is  a  eonsdousnesa  of 
being  a  power  in  the  ttcUe,  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, is  wanting.  The  true  gentleman 
should  always  be  alike,  never  lose  his  compo- 
sure, but  show  as  calm  and  unruffled  a  front  to 
the  storm  as  to  the  sof\  breath  of  the  north- 
western breeze.  The  friendly  visiter,  and  the 
sheriff  who  bears  a  warrant  for  his  arrest, 
should  be  received  by  him  with  the  same  com- 
posed demeanor.  But  of  this,  one  necessary 
condition  is  an  assured  political  and  social  po- 
sition, which  the  Frenchman  has  not  yet  got, 
and  will  find  it  diflicult  ever  to  achieve.  His 
Haheas-corpus  Act  has  lell  the  broken  walls  of 
the  Bastille  only  to  take  refuge  in  the  Conr^ier- 
gerle  and  La  Force,  and  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  his  precarious  position  renders  him  dis- 
contented, turbulent  and  peevish.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  true  gentleman  can  flourish  but 
amongst  an  entirely  free  people^  and  in  mon- 
arch ical-aristocraticai  states  it  will  be  found  to 
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exist  only  in  the  very  highest  classee."— Z#e- 
bensbiUlery  vol.  iv.,  p.  116. 

There  is  much  in  the  habit  of  .danger. 
Many  a  brave  seaman,  for  whom  the  Hre- 
vomiting  flanks  of  an  enemy's  frigate  have 
no  terrors,  would  feel  extremely  shy  and 
nervous  on  a  high-mettled  hunter,  at  the 
tail  of  a  Leicestershire  pack,  and  with  a 
bull-fence  country  before  him.  Mr.  Seals- 
field's  Frenchmen  may  have  been  first-rate 
fellows  at  a  charge  of  bayonets,  notwith- 
standing that  they  were  so  sadly  discon- 
certed by  his  Louisianian  hurricane,  which, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  was  &n  aw- 
ful exhibition.  Earthquakes  and  hurricanes 
are  exceptionable  cases.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, uuderstand  him  seriously  to  impeach 
the  courage  of  the  French  as  a  nation ;  and 
if  he  did  so,  we  must  totally  differ  with 
him.  But  his  assertion  that  the  character 
of  the  true  gentleman  is  to  be  met  with 
only  in  a  free  country,  by  which  he  evi- 
dently, as  the  passages  we  have  put  into 
italics  clearly  show,  understands  a  republic, 
is  to  us  both  novel  and  diverting.  We 
have  certainly  not  been  accustomed  to  seek 
in  American  character  that  happy  blending 
of  chivalrous  honor,  dignified  tone,  and 
engaging  manners,  which  is  considered  to 
constitute  the  gentleman  p^T  excellence. 
Neither  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation,  nor  the  specimens  of  their 
population  whom  we  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing,  have  forced  upon  us  the  con- 
viction that  democracy  is  a  good  cradfe  of 
gentlemanly  feelings  and  manners.  The 
time  may  perhaps  come  when  we  shall  ac- 
quire that  conviction.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  see  it  arrive. 

Numerous  and  various  in  their  nature 
have  been  the  books  on  Mexico  written  and 
published  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
to  several  of  the  most  worthy,  reference 
was  made  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review.  Residents  and  travellers, 
diplomatists  and  men  of  science,  have  in 
turn  given  us  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  condition,  politics,  and  prospects  of 
the  most  extensive  and  important  of  Span- 
ish American  states;  the  revolution  has  had 
no  unworthy  historian  in  Robinson ;  Mexi- 
can society,  habits,  vices,  and  virtues,  have 
been  anatomized  in  their  minutest  details 
by  the  clever  pen  of  an  accomplished  and 
intelligent  Scotchwoman.  But  to  no  Eng- 
lish writer  has  it  occurred  to  make  the  ter- 
rible and  extraordinary  scenes  of  the  Mex- 
ican revolution  the  ground-work  of  an  hi*> 
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torical  romance.  Yet  where  could  there 
be  a  finer  field  for  the  highest  class  of  fiction, 
than  the  uprising  of  a  people  who  for  three 
centuries  had  groaned  under  the  most  cruel 
tyranny;  a  tyranny  unparalleled,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  The  sangui- 
nary traditions  of  the  great  Marquis,  who, 
from  the  most  exemplary  motives,  as  one  of 
his  historians  insinuates,  converted  into 
shambles  the  fiowery  plains  and  stately 
cities  of  ancient  Mexico,  descended  through 
many  generations  to  the  latest  inheritors  of 
his  power,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
Calleja  was  found,  ready  to  vie  for  cruelty 
with  the  Cortes  of  the  sixteenth.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Sealsfield,  doubly  qualified 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
try and  its  people,  and  by  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  descriptive  powers,  to  throw 
into  the  form  of  a  romance  the  terrible  an- 
nals of  the  struggle  for  Mexican  independ- 
ence, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the 
European  public  the  most  striking  picture 
of  Mexican  life  and  manners  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Never  were  we  more' 
deeply  interested  and  strongly  impressed  by 
any  book,  than  by  the  *  Viceroy  and  the 
Aristocracy,'  and  we  should  be  accused  of 
exaggeration  did  we  here  record  the  meed 
of  praise  which  we  believe  it  to  deserve. 
The  author's  previous  works  had  not  pre- 
pared us  for  this  one.  Written,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  light,  sketchy  style  of 
which  we  have  given  specimens,  they  had 
not  led  us  to  expect  from  the  same  hand  a 
production  of  such  extraordinary  power  as 
this  Mexican  romance.  Before  entering 
further  upon  its  merits,  let  us  briefly  glance 
at  the  state  of  Mexico  in  the  year  1612,  the 
period  which  Mr.  SeaUfield  has,  with  pecu- 
liar felicity,  selected  for  his  story. 

Accelerated  by  the  premature  discovery 
of  the  plot,  which  was  betrayed  by  a  con- 
spirator upon  his  death-bed,  the  first  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  in  Mexico,  in  the  autumn 
of  1810,  was  confined,  with  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  to  the  Indians  and 
colored  population.  A  large  number  of  in* 
fluential  Creoles,  implicated,  and  who  were 
to  have  taken  a  leading  part,  in  the  insur- 
rection, alarmed  at  its  premature  develop- 
ment, drew  back  in  time,  and  the  insurgent 
army,  which  speedily  amounted  to  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  undisciplined^ 
and  in  great  part  unarmed,  saw  itself  de- 
prived of  those  best  able  to  direct  its  ope- 
rations and  check  its  excesses.  The  par- 
ish priest,  Hidalgo,  who  first  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  revolti  and  lighted  up  tne  flame  des- 
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tined  to  consume  him,  was  incompetent  to 
guide  or  control  the  motley  mass  of  insur- 
gents, who,  infuriated  by  a  long  series  of 
oppressions  and  cruellies,  swept  through 
the  land  like  raging  madmen,  indiscrimi- 
nately exterminating  l>oth   Spaniards  and 
Creoles.     The  latter,  for  the  most  part  well 
disposed  to  the  revolution,  saw  themselves 
compelled,  for  their  own  preservation,  to 
side  with  these  against  whom  they  would 
willingly  have  drawn  the  sword :  they  uni- 
ted with  the  Spaniards  to  repress  a  revolt, 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  anni- 
hilated the  white  population,  and  thrown 
the  government  of  the   country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  and  castes.     The  re- 
bellion was  suppressed ;  the  fearful  retribu- 
tion  exercised  *by  the  conquerors  may  be 
read  in  the  pages  of  Robinson  and  others, 
who  have  been  taxed  with  exaggeration,  but 
to    whose    narratives    persons   acquainted 
with  the  inherent  cruelty  of  the  Spanish 
character,  and  with  the  unscrupulous  and 
sanguinary  nature  of  Spanish  colonial  ad- 
ministrations, will  perhaps  see  little  reason 
for  refusing  implicit  credit.     The  victims 
of  fury  and  revenge  were  reckoned  by  tens 
of  thousands;  at  last  the  tiger  was  glutted, 
and  then  the  relative  position  of  the  three 
parties   in  Mexico  was  this.     The  Span- 
iards, still  cherishing   feelings  of   haired 
against  all  who  had  dared  to  assail  their 
hitherto  undisputed  rule,  looked  with  suspi- 
cion and  dislike  upon  the  Creoles,  who, 
they  well  knew,  would  far  rather,  had  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  have  sided  against, 
than  with  them.     They  considered  them  as 
traitors  in  intention,  if  not  in  deed,  and 
treated  them  with  greater  contempt  and 
contumely  than  before.     The  Creoles,  or  at 
least  the  more  enlightened  and  patriotic  of 
their    number,  to   t^'hom   decorations  and 
titttlosf  de  Castilla  were  insufficient  baits  to 
become  partizans  of  the  Spaniards,  watched 
the  march  of  events,  and  worked  in  silence 
and  darkness  towards  one  great  end,  the  in- 
crease of  their  power  and  influence  in  the 
army  and  the  country,  by  which  alone,  as 
they  justly  considered,  could  a  revolution 
be   brought    about  that  should    establish 
Creole  supremacy.  The  Indians  and  castes, 
momentarily  stunned  by  the  terrible  chas- 
tisement inflicted  on  them,  were  yet  far 
from  abandoning  the  game  as  lost,  and  nu- 
merous parties  of  insurgents  still  kept  up  a 
desultory  warfare  with  the  Spanish  troops. 
Learning  wisdom  from   experience,   they 
watched  and  waited,  avoiding  decisive  ac- 
tions, and  maintaining  through  their  lead- 
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ers  an  active  correspondence  with  Creole 
noblemen  of  patriot  opinions.  It  is  whilst 
this  was  the  stale  of  parties,  during  the  car- 
nival of  1812,  and  when  the  principal  in- 
surgent leader,  Morellos,  had  approached 
to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, that  Mr.  Sealsfield  opens  his  romance 
of  the  *  Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy.' 
The  latter  are  the  Creole  nobles,  the  former 
is  Vanegas,  a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  first 
class  and  captain-geueral  of  the  royal 
armies.  Whilst  opposed  to  the  French  in 
the  Peninsula,  this  officer  had  lost,  rather, 
it  was  affirmed,  by  treachery  than  through 
lack  of  courage  and  ability,  the  two  impor- 
tant actions  of  Cuenca  and  Almonacid. 
Of  a  highly  influential  family,  and  allied 
with  others  still  more  weighty  and  impor- 
tant, his  military  treason  or  misfortune  had 
not  prevented  his  receiving  from  the  Cortes 
a  nomination  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Mexico, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  coveted  posts 
in  the  gift  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.  In  this 
new  capacity  he  displayed  considerable 
talent,  and  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to  his 
energetic  measures  that  the  revolution  had 
been  crushed.  But  he  had  to  struggle  with 
difficulties  unknown  to  his  predecessors. 
His  nomination  was  from  the  Cortes  only, 
Spain  being  then,  practically  speaking, 
kingless ;  and  the  peculiar  sanctity  and 
prestige  which  the  royal  sanction  usually 
gave  to  the  viceroy  was  wanting.  Unim- 
portant though  this  circumstance  may  seem, 
it  had  weight  with  the  Spanish  nobility  and 
officials  in  Mexico,  and  Vanegas  found  it 
necessary  to  court  and  conciliate  the  Cre« 
oles,  in  order  occasionally  to  throw  them 
into  the  balance  as  a  check  upon  his  own 
countrymen. 

The  principal  personages  in  the  romance 
are  Vanegas  and  his  family,  especially  his 
sister-in-law,  a  worldly  beauty,  ambitious 
and  intriguing;  the  Count  St.  Jago,  an  en- 
lightened and  high-hearted  Creole  'noble- 
man, and  Vicente  Guerero,  a  muleteer, 
who  by  his  talents  and  ardent  patriotism  has 
risen  to  be  an  influential  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  characters  are  all  admirably 
worked  out,  well  drawn,  and  consistent. 
The  scenes  in  which  Guerero  figures  are 
amongst  the  most  interesting.  We  may  in- 
stance the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book, 
than  which  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
any  thing  more  strikingly  original.  Dur- 
ing the  carnival,  Guerero  ventures  in  dis- 
guise into  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  causes 
to  be  performed  a  sort  of  double  Mtie  or 
masquerade,  in  the  first  part  of  which  is 
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figured  forth  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Alexican  people,  writhing  hen'eath  the  vam- 
pire-like oppression  of  Spain. 

**It  was  a  party  of  twelve  persons,  fantasti- 
cally attired  in  the  costumes  of  the  various  In- 
dian tribes,  and  who  were  grouped  round  a 
caTTOy  or  two-wheeled  cart,  in  so  picturesque  a 
manner  that  it  was  easily  seen  they  followed 
the  direction  of  some  intelligent  head.  The 
Indians  were  in  mourning,  and  acted  as  pall- 
bearers: upon  the  cart  itself  were  two  figures, 
in  whom  the  attributes  of  the  ghastly  and  the 
comic  were  so  strangely  blended  as  to  inspire 
the  beholder  with  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity 
and  horror.  One  of  the  figures  lay  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  the  car ;  it  was  a  torso, 
from  whose  breast,  and  from  the  stumps  of  its 
mutilated  limbs,  blood  was  continually  drop- 
ping, which,  as  fast  as  it  fell,  was  greedily 
licked  up  by  figures  masked  and  disguised  as 
Spaniards.  There  still  seemed  to  be  life  in  the 
victim,  for  it  groaned  and  gave  out  hollow 
tones,  and  struggled,  but  in  vain,  to  shake  off 
the  monster  thai  crouched  like  a  vampire  upon 
its  body  and  dug  its  ti^er  cIhws  into  its  breast 
The  monster  was  as  strange  to  behold  as  the 
sufferer.  It  had  the  cowl  and  the  gloomy 
countenance  of  a  well-led  Dominican  monk ; 
on  one  side  of  it  was  a  blazing  torch,  on  the 
other  a  yelling  hound ;  its  head  was  covered 
with  abrass  basin,  intended  probably  to  repre- 
sent the  barber  helmet  ol'  Cervantes'  knight 
Above  this  helm  waved  a  pair  of  wings,  not 
unlike  those  which  the  fancy  of  old  heralds  has 
bestowed  upon  the  griffon;  the  back  ended  in 
the  tail  of  the  coyote,  or  Mexican  wolf,  and  the 
claws  with  which  the  monster  ripped  up  the 
torso's  breast  were  those  of  a  caguar." 

A  plain  enough  allegory ,  but  lest  any 
should  not  seize  it,  Guerero  appears  masked 
in  the  street  where  it  is  exhibited,  and 
gives  a  commentary  on  it,  in  the  witty  and 
popular  style  likely  to  take  with  the  crowds 
of  the  lower  orders — amongst  whom,  how- 
ever, are  many  Creoles — who  throng  to  the 
strange  spectacle.  Suddenly,  from  a  far 
distant  balcony,  resounds  the  cry  of  Ft^t- 
Umcia'f  *  VigiianciaP  is  echoed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  '  Vigiiancia!'  repeats 
Gnerero,  '  thanks,  senoros  y  senores,*  and 
with  a  bow  and  a  smile  he  disappears. 
The  crowd  close  round  the  cart,  and  when 
the  algaazils  arrive,  a  few  fragments  ot 
wood  and  paste-board  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  pageant. 

From  the  street  the  daring  partizan  goes 
to  the  Trespaoa  coflfee-house,  then  throng- 
ed with  revellers,  and  makes  his  way  into  a 
room  where  m  party  of  young  Creole  nobles 
are  playing  monU.  Before  them  he  causes 
lo  be  performed  a  comedy  of  a  refined  na- 
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tare,  more  likely  to  appeal  to  their  tastes 
and  feelings  than  the  grim  drama  enjicted 
in  the  street.  Its  object  is  to  expose  the 
vices  and  weakness  of  Ferdinand  VII ,  and 
to  convince  the  Creoles  of  his  unworthi- 
ness  to  reign  over  them.  We  are  griev- 
ously tempted  to  extract,  but  must  resist  for 
want  of  space,  l^he  performance  is  near 
its  close  when  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
alguazils.  The  actors  escape,  but  th^  young 
noblemen  find  themselves  deeply  compro- 
mised by  having  witnessed  this  treasonable 
exhibition,  and  are  condemned,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  their  offence,  to  serve  in  the 
army.  Amongst  them  is  Manuel,  Count 
St.  Jago's  nephew,  who  is  in  love  with  the 
viceroy^s  sister-in-law ;  and  he,  being  Span- 
ish in  his  sympathies,  chooses  to  go  to 
Spain  and  serve  against  the  French  rather 
than  enter  the  Mexican  arm^  under  Calleja. 
His  adventures  upon  his  journey  to  the 
coast  are  such,  however,  as  to  compromise 
him  to  the  rebel  cause.  He  falls  in  with 
Guerero,  frotn  whose  lips  he  receives  an  an- 
imated account  of  Hidalgo's  insurrection, 
its  rise,  progress,  and  suppression.  Mr. 
SeaUfield  has  based  this  account,  and  most 
of  the  strictly  historical  parts  of  his  book, 
upon  the  works  of  Robinson  and  Micr,  but 
he  introduces  many  details,  gathered  pro- 
bably during  his  own  visit  to  Mexico,  and 
his  nervous  style  gives  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  the  whole.  A  fight  in  the  mountains 
between  a  squadron  of  Spanish  dragoons 
and  a  party  of  half-armed  patriots,  termin- 
ates in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  to  whom 
the  Indians  show  no  quarter.  Don  Man- 
uel, who,  by  the  warmth  of  his  indignation 
at  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  has  been 
betrayed  into  using  his  arms  against  them, 
endeavors  to  stop  the  carnage.j 

*^  It  was  in  vain :  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  cries  of  fury  of  the  Indians.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  vesper  bells  of  Cholula  were  heard  to 
ring,  and  those  of  the  villages  of  tlie  plain 
chimed  in  with  a  harmony  indescribably 
soothing. 

^^^Ave  Maria  P  murmured  the  Indians. 
*  Ave  Mafia  P  repeated  Metises  and  Zambos*; 
and  all,  friends  and  foes,  let  their  blood-drip- 
ping hands  fall,  sank  their  wild  and  furious 
glances  to  the  earth,  and  whilst  they  mechani- 
cally seized  and  kissed  the  medals  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  Guadalupe  that  hung  around  their 
necks,  they  commenced  praying  in  loud  mo- 
notonous tones,  *  Ave  Maria!  audi  not  peeea- 
dares  P 

"And,  as  though  the  sound  of  the  bells  were 
commands  from  on  high,  these  furious  men 
bowed  their  heads,  uplilled  and  folded  their 
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hands,  and,  kneeling  upon  tfae  oarcasee  of  their 
slain  foes,  implored,  in  humble  formula,  for- 
giveness for  themselves  and  for  their  enemies. 
^'  Over  valley  and  plain  the  shades  of  even- 
ing had  spread  themselves ;  in  the  barrancas 
it  was  already  night ;  but  the  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  still  glowed  in  flame  color,  the 
majestic,  snow-oovered  peaks  blazing,  like 
mighty  beacons,  in  unspeakable  glory  and 
splendor.  Suddenly  flocks  of  vultures  and 
eagles  arose  and  drew  near,  their  hoarse  cries 
mingling  with  the  groans  of  the  dying  and 
sobs  of  the  wounded,  and  completing  the  hor- 
rible sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  last  note  of 
the  bells  tolled  out :  the  Indiana  arose,  gazed 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  lowering  silence, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  remaining  Spaniards  with  a  rage  and 
rapidity  that  seemed  scarcely  human.  In  a 
few  seconds  not  one  of  the  dragoons  drew  the 
breath  of  life.  To  a  man  they  had  been 
strangled  and  stabbed  by  their  vindictive  and 
pitilees  foes." 

«   Even  from  such  brief  scraps  as  these 
may  be  gathered  evidence  of  great  power , 
both  picturesque  and  dramatic.    We  do  not 
propose  to  go  iato  further  details  of  the 
plot  of  the  '  Viceroy/   which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  brought  to  a  wind-up,  except- 
ing as  regards  certain  political  manceuvres 
of  Count  St.  Jago,  crowned  with  complete 
success.     But  the  common  forms  of  ro- 
mance-writing, the  cbhgaio  deaths  and  mar- 
riages at  the  close  of  a  third  volume,  may 
well  be  dispensed  with  in  this  instance. 
We  hare  here  far  better  than  the  ordinary 
routine  of  story-telling — a  living  and  mov- 
ing panorama  of  Mexico  passes  before  our 
eyes  as  we  turn  these  pages.    The  luxury 
and  lavish  magnificence  of  the  Spanish 
rulersy  their  gilt  abodes,  and  pride  of  birth, 
and  inexpressible  contempt  and  loathing  for 
the  colored  races,  or  gente  irrazianaU,  as 
they  called  them,  the  (awning  subserviency 
of  Sonne  of  the  Creoles,  the  brooding  impa- 
tience of  their  yoke  which  others-felt,  but 
rarely  dared  to  show ;  the  stubborn,  dogged 
half-breeds;  the  Indians,  gentle  and  sub- 
missive, till  spurred  by  inhuman  cruelties 
to  an  outbreak  of  desperate  ferocitv ;  the 
Leperos,  lazzaroni  of  the  New  World,  half- 
naked,  and  (or  the  most  part  imbecile,  sunk 
in  squalor,  filth,  and  misery;  such  are  a 
portion  of  the  figures  whom  Mr.  Sealsfield 
displays  upon  his  well-filled  and  vivid  can- 
vass.    Nor  is  he  less  successful  in  his  de- 
lineation of  inanimate  nature.     From  the 
'Viceroy/  and   from   his    other  Mexican 
book,  '  South  and  North,'  we  have  gather- 
ed a  clearer  notion  of  the  scenery  and  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  its  lakes  and 
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mountains,  forests  and  barrancas,  than  we 
had  obtained  from  all  the  works  we  had  • 
previously  read'ou  the  subject.  But  of  this 
more  hereafler.  We  pause  to  make  a  final 
extract  of  a  scene  upon  the  Paseo  Nuevo, 
or  public  promenade  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  Paseo,  a  double  alley  of  poplars,  ex- 
tending from  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  capital  to  the  bridge  over  the  Chaico 
canal,  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  is 
crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  Creole 
ladies,  with  pedestrians  and  horsemen.  A 
group  of  tfae  latter,  consisting  of  Spanish 
officers,  have  halted  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  aie  indulging  in  loud  and  insolent  com- 
ments on  the  appearance  of  the  ladies. 

^^^CarajoP  suddenly  exclaimed  one  of  the 
black-bearded  crew,  a  fiery  little  ensign,  as  he 
gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and  galloped  after  a 
coach  containing  two  ladies,  one  o^  whom, 
judging  from  the  graceful  outline  of  her  ele- 
gantly dressed  form,  possessed  no  ordinary  at- 
tractions. The  young  officer's  sudden  move- 
ment drew  the  attention  of  his  comrades  and 
of  the  public,  and  both  began,  although  nfler 
a  difl'erent  fashion,  to  make  their  remarks  upon 
iL 

"  *  Demonio  ! '  cried  the  officers. 

" '  Abajo  P  '  shame !'  muttered  the  crowd,  in 
low,  deep  tones. 

'*  * Adelante,  Lopez! '  cried  several  officers. 

«<Vjva  el  conquistador!'  shouted  others, 
encouragingly. 

" '  By  my  soul,  bold  as  a  Navarrese !'  ex- 
claimed one. 

"'Say,  rather,  saucy  as  an  Andalusian,'  re- 
plied another,  '  for  Don  Lopez  Matanza  has 
the  honor  to  be  a  born  Andalusian.' 

"*From  the  country  which  the  archangel 
Gabriel  himself  visited,'  laughed  a  third. 

'^  This  witty  conversation  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  loud  scream  of  indignation  and 
terror  proceeding  from  the  carriage  in  which 
the  two  ladies  sat,  and  to  which  the  ensign  had 
galloped  up  with  all  the  external  gallantry  of 
a  Spaniard,  and  the  insolence  of  a  privileged 
profligate.  For  one  moment  a  stillness  like 
that  of  death  reigned  in  the  Paseo,  whilst  thou- 
sands of  heads  were  turned,  and  thousands  of 
necks  stretched  out,  in  the  direction  whence  the 
cry  came,  and  then,  as  the  cause  gradually 
became  known,  the  carriages  all  stopped,  and 
riders  and  walkers  galloped  and  pressed  in 
hundreds  round  the  coach  whose  occupant  had 
been  outraged.  In  an  instant  the  presumptu- 
ous officer  was  surrounded  by  an  innumerable 
throne,  forming  a  compact  mass  round  him 
and  the  carriage.  At  tne  same  time  a  mur-- 
mur  arose  which  at  first  had  a  character  of  tim- 
idity, but  soon  became  louder  and  more  threat- 
ening. A  B  yet  no  hand  had  been  liAed  against 
the  audacious  insulter  of  Mexican  womanliood, 
when  suddenly  the  terrible  words  'Down  with 
the  tyrants  I '  echoed  through  the  crowd.    A 
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hundred  hands  were  raised,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate ensign  disappeared  from  off  his  horse. 
The  other  ofBcers,  who  had  come  up  in  all 
haste,  in  vain  endeavored  with  drawn  swords 
10  force  their  way  to  their  comrade. 

(( •  Sefioria,  for  the  mother  of  God's  sakeT 
exclaimed  an  old  Spanish  hidaigo  to  a  colonel, 
who  stood  a  little  apart,  absorbed  in  the  con* 
teinplation  of  a  brilliant  pha€ton,  which  now 
rapidly  ascended  the  Paseo,  and  apparently 
unmindful  of  what  had  passed — *  Sefloria !' 
screamed  the  hidalgo,  ^  only  think  what  inso- 
lence I  one  of  your  officers,  the  very  honora- 
ble Ensign  Don  Lopez  Matanza,  ol  the  regi- 
ment of  Saragossa,  as  I  believe,  condescended 
to  favor  the  Seflorita  Zuniga  with  his  atten- 
tions, and  to  offer  her  a  salutation  which  any 
countess  in  Mexico  should  feel  honored  to  re- 
ceive, and  the  shameless  girl — ' 

"  ^&y  my  soul,  Don  Abasalo  Agostino  Pinto, 
you  are  a  fool ! '  replied  the  colonel,  spurring 
his  horse,  and  dashing  into  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  which  at  the  same  moment  divided,  in 
order  to  give  passage  to  the  phaSton  ana  its 
four  Andalusian  horses,  and  to  escape  the 
swords  of  the  six  life-guardsmen  who  preceded 
the  vhicle.  Strangely  enough,  a  few  seconds 
saw  the  crowd  dispersed  in  wonderful  order 
and  silence  in  the  side  alleys,  and  the  viceroy- 
al  equipage  was  able  to  draw  up  unimpeded 
beside  the  carriage  in  which  the  insulted  ladies 
sat 

"*  What  is  all  this?'  inquired  one  of  two  la- 
dies who  occupied  the  phadion. 

"  *  A  piece  of  gallantry  carried  rather  too 
far,  as  I  understand,'  replied  the  colonel, '  and 
of  which  my  ensign,  Don  Lopez  Matanza,  has 
been  guilty.' 

« « We  are  inexpressibly  grieved,  dear  seflo- 
ras,'  continued  the  lady,  in  melodious,  but 
somewhat  imperious  tones,  'and  intreat  you 
for  a  while  to  consider  our  carriage  as  yours. ' 
And  whilst  she  leaned  over  with  enchanting 
grace  towards  the  ladies,  two  richly  liveried 
attendants  lifted  the  terrified  and  half-fainting 
Creole  out  of  her  coach,  and  placed  her  in  the 
phadton  beside  their  mistress,  who  bowed  to 
the  officers,  and  then,  with  the  gracious  smile 
of  a  queen,  continued  her  progress  along  the 
Paseo. 

**  For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  colonel  fol- 
lowed the  proud  beauty,  and  then  turned  their 
gaze  upon  the  Creoles,  who  again  rode,  drove, 
and  walked  about  as  if  nothing  in  the  least  un- 
usual had  occurred. 

" '  Strange  !  upon  my  honor.'  said  he  to  his 
neighbor  ;*  out  wfiere  is  Ensign  Don  Lopez  Ma- 
tanza  ?  Don  Martinez,  you  will  take  away  his 
sword  for  three  days.  Where  is  Ensign  Don 
Lopez  Matanza  ? '  repeated  the  colonel  in  a 
louder  tone.  He  had  disappeared,  and  his 
horse  with  him. 

"  *  Where  is  Don  Lopez  Matanza  1 '  exclaim- 
ed all  the  officers. 

<<*Seek  him  behind  the  fountain,'  cried 
voices  in  the  distance. 

« 'Jaus  Maria  ! '  *  Todoa  diablos!^  *  Santa 
Firgen  ! '  shouted  and  screamed  the  officers. 


[Sbpt. 

"  The  unlucky  Spaniard  lay  behind  the  foun- 
tain, stone  dead,  bis  breast  pierced  with  nu- 
merous stiletto  thrusts.  Certain  blue  marks 
upon  his  throat  plainly  told  that  he  had  first 
been  strangled  and  then  stabbed. 

^(  t  They  have  twisted  his  neck  like  a  young 
hound, '  eried  Don  Pinto. 

"  <  Seflores,'  said  the  colonel,  softly  and 
gravely,  'our  brother  has  sought  his  fate. 
These  desnised  Creoles  begin  to  discover  their 
shame.  Beware  of  quickening  their  percep- 
tions.' 

^^Madre  dt  DiosI'  murmured  a  captain; 
'  in  broad,  bright  daylight,  and  in  the  face  of 
thousands,  they  have  throttled  him  like  a  dog !' 

" '  Such  deeds  alarm  me,'  said  the  colonel ; 
'  they  are  sparks  which  may  easily  grow  inta 
a  blaze.    Once  more,  sefiores — prudence  1' 

'^  A  picket  of  troops  that  had  been  stationed 
a  thousand  paces  off,  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Chalco canal,  now  came  up;  the  colonel  gave 
the  necessary  orders,  ana,  aller  seeing  the 
corpse  laid  upon  a  bier  formed  of  muskets,  rode 
down  the  Paseo.  The  other  officers  foUowed 
the  body  of  their  murdered  comrade." 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Sealsfield's  wri-> 
tings  in  terms  of  very  high  praise,  and  reflec^ 
ticin  does  not  induce  us  to  retract  one  syllable 
of  the  commendation  bestowed.  Mature- 
ly considered,  our  verdict  is  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  writers  of  his  class  now 
living.  His  works  are  invaluable  acquisi- 
tions to  German  literature,  both  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  worth  and  interest,  and  as 
likely  to  stimulate  a  fresher  and  more  natu- 
ral tone  amongst  the  present  school  of  Ger- 
man novelists.  He  deals  in  the  real  and 
the  true,  not  in  mysticism  and  sickly  senti- 
ment. Whilst  lauding  the  merits  of  his  wri- 
tings, we  are  not  however  blind  to  their  de- 
fects. The  former  are,  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nafure,  character  skilfully  drawn, 
dialogue  spirited  and  dramatic,  description 
of  a  high  order,  incidents  agreeable  and  of^ 
ten  striking.  His  failings  are  an  utter  neg- 
ligence in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plots,  oc- 
casional inconsistencies  and  omilsions,  such 
as  writers  of  the  present  day  rarely  hazard, 
and,  in  some  instances,  wildness  and  inco- 
herency  of  style.  At  times  he  seems  to 
throw  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  his  im- 
agination, which  carries  him  Heaven  knows 
where,  but  certainly  far  beyond  the  ken  of 
his  reader.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
his  last  publication, '  South  and  North,'  a 
narrative  of  an  adventurous  ramble  through 
Mexico,  accomplished  by  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  refer  the  reader  to  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  for  a  fine  sample  of  the  pow- 
erfully rhapsodical.  The  travellers  bivouao 
in  a  swamp,  and  are  attacked  by  the  mua- 
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qoho  fever.  The  chapter  was  written,  we 
sbouid  think,  during  a  paroxysm  of  that  dis- 
tressing malady,  or  under  the  influence  of 
a  pipe  of  opium.  But  this  same  book,  al- 
though extravagant  and  of  little  interest  as 
a  whole,  contains  passages  as  fine  as  any 
thing  that  Mr  Sealsfield  has  written  or  that 
we  have  read.  He  is  never  more  happy 
than  in  the  description  of  scenery.  It  is 
easy  to  babble  about  green  fields,  and  the 
merest  scribblers  reckon  thereupon  for  fill- 
ing up  considerable  portions  of  their  drow- 
sy poet  octavos,  but  between  such  babbling 
and  the  vivid  picturesqueness,  strength  of 
diction,  and  happiness  of  expression,  which 
place  a  fine  landscape,  an  liboriginal  forest, 
the  incalculable  vegetable  luxuriance  of  a 
Texian  prairie,  or  the  tropical  glories  of  a 
Mexican  barranca,  before  the  reader's  eyes 
in  the  mellow,  sunny  coloring  of  a  Claude, 
or  with  the  savage  boldness  of  a  Salvator, 
lies  a  chasm  both  deep  and  wide.  Let  us 
see  on  which  side  of  the  gulf  Mr.  Sealsfield 
stands.  Hear  him  describe  a  sunrise  in 
Southern  Mexico  : 

"  Wrapped  in  our  mantles,  we  watched  the 
last  stars  that  yet  lingered  palely  in  the  heav- 
ens.    Suddenly  the  eastern  sky  grew  light, 
and  a  bright  point  appeared,  like  a  fallen  star 
floating  between  heaven  and  earth — but  yet  no 
star,  its  hue  was  too  ruddv.    We  still  gazed 
in  silence,  when  a  second  nery  spot  showed  it- 
self in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first,  which  now 
grew  and  increased,  and  became  like  a  flaming 
tongue,  licking  round  the  silver  summits  of  the 
snow-crowned  hills,  and  then  descending,  as 
the  flames  in  a  burning  village  creep  from  roof 
to  walls.    And  as  we  looked,  five,  ten,  twenty 
mountain  peaks  became  bathed  in  the  same 
rosy  fire,  which  spread  with  lightning  swiA- 
ness,  like  a  banner  of  flames,  frotai  hill- top  to 
hill-top.     Scarce  five  minutes  had    elapsed 
since  the  high  mountains,  wrapped  in  their 
dull  pale  shroud  of  snow,  had  shown  dim  and 
frosty  in  the  distance,  and  now  both  thej^  and 
their  smaller  brethren  flamed  forth  like  mighty 
beacons  or  lava-streaming  volcanoes,  bringing 
to  our  minds,  in  all  its  living  truth,  the  word 
of  Him  who  said,  ^Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light.'    Above,  all  was  bright  and  glori- 
ous day ;  below,  gloomy  sullen  night    Here 
and  there,  floods  of  radiance  were  poured  in 
through  the  clefbi  of  the  mountains,  and  where 
they  penetrated,  a  strange  contest  ensued. 
The  shades  of  darkness  seemed  to  live,  and 
move,  and  engage  in  desperate  struggle  with 
tlie  intrusive  sunbeams  that  broke  and  dispers- 
ed them,  chasing  them  up  the  wooded  heights, 
and  rending  them  asunder  like  cobwebs,  so 
that  suddenly  and  as  by  enchantment  were 
disclosed  the  deep  indigo  blue  of  the  tamarinds 
and  chicazopoies,  lower  do  wn,  the  bright  green 
of  the  sugar  fields,  lower  still,  the  darker  tints 
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of  the  nopal  gardens,  then  the  ultramarine  and 
ifold,  ana  green,  and  white,  and  bright  yellow 
of  the  orange  and  citron  groves,  and  finally 
the  lofty  fan  and  date  palms,  and  the  splendid 
banana,  all  covered  with  millions  of  dewdrops 
that  glittered  and  sparkled  like  countless  dia- 
monds and  rubies. " — SUden  und  Nordefif  vol. 
i.,  p.  177. 

And  farther  on: 

"From  out  of  the  distant  background  the 
silver  dome  of  the  star  of  Mexican  mountains 
lowered  into  the  heavens,  one  vast  field  of  frost- 
ed silver,  detaching  itflclf  from  the  deep  azure 
of  the  sky  as  from  a  dark  blue  ocean.  More 
to  the  right,  but  nearer,  the  clifliB  of  the  Sen- 
poi^l tepee,  with  their  granite  terraces,  and  ga- 
ol es,  and  towers,  rose  in  fantastic  groups  to  a 
height  of  twelve  thousand  feet.  But  at  the  foot, 
of  this  mighty  world  of  snow  and  mountain, 
swimming  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
were  hedges  of  banana  and  palm,  dividing 
sugar,  and  cotton,  and  nopal  fields,  sprinkled 
with  citron,  and  orange,  and  fig  trees  oi  gigan- 
tic height,  twice  as  high  as  our  northern  oaks ; 
every  tree  a  hothouse,  a  pyramid,  a  huge  nose- 
^y,  covered  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet 
Irom  the  ground,  with  flowers  and  blossoms, 
with  dendrobiums,  paulinins,  bignonias,  and 
convolvulus.  And  then  pomegranate  gardens, 
and  chicazopotes,  and  chirimoyas,  and  straw- 
berry trees,  the  whole  valley  one  vast  garden, 
but  such  a  garden  as  no  northern  imagination 
could  even  liaintlv  picture."— jfefiden  tmd  A'or- 
den^  vol.  i.,  p.  210. 

Yet  one  more  extract  of  a  similar  class : 

"This  valley  of  Oaxaca  has  about  the  same 
right  to  be  styled  a  vallev  that  our  Alleghanys 
would  have  to  be  called  bottoms.  We  should 
call  it  a  chain  of  mountains,  although  here  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  valley,  in  comparison  with 
the  tar  higher  mountains  that  rise  out  of  it  and 
surround  it  as  with  a  frame.  And  truly  a  mag- 
nificent frame  they  are,  with  their  varieties  of 
light,  and  shade,  and  color,  here  looking  like 
dead  gold,  then  like  the  same  metal  in  a  state 
of  fiery  solution,  and  then  again  darkening  in- 
to a  deep,  rich,  golden  bronze.  Below,  the 
bright  and  dark  green,  and  crimson  and  purple, 
and  violet  and  yellow,  and  azure  and  dazzling 
while  of  myriads  of  flowers,  and  the  prodigious 
palms,  far  more  than  a  hundred  feet  nigh,  their 
majestic  turbans  rising  like  sultanr  heads 
above  the  luxuriant  tree  and  vegetable  world ! 
And  then  the  mahogany  trees,  the  chicazo- 
potes, and  in  the  barrancas  the  candelabra^ 
like  cactus,  and  higher  up  the  knotted  and  ma- 
jestic live  oak.  A  perpetual  change  of  plants, 
frees,  and  temperature.  For  Rye  hours  have 
we  ridden,  and  have  changed  our  climate  near- 
ly as  often,  passing  from  the  tierra  tempfada^ 
the  temperate  zone,  into  the  Sierra  caliinie  and 
muy  caUentti  the  hot  and  torrid.  Just  now  we 
are  roasted  with  beat,  the  sweat  bursting  from 
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every  pore,  as  we  move  through  an  entirely 
new  world  of  plants  and  animals.  Borax,  and 
mangroves,  and  ferns  as  lofty  as  trees,  and 
trees  like  church  towers,  springing  out  of  the 
aboriginal  forest  far  higher  even  than  the  co- 
lossal mahogany.  And  then  the  exotic  ani- 
mals that  we  see  around  us^black  timers — we 
havestumbled  upon  at  least  a  dozen  oi  the  cow- 
ardly, sneaking  brutes — and  iguanas,  three  feet 
long,  and  squirrels  twice  as  large  as  those  in 
the  States,  and  ocelotis,  and  wild  boars,  and 
cojotes — although  these  latter  are  to  be  found 
every  where — and  grinning  apes  of  every  size 
and  species.  And  yonder,  standing  out  white 
and  bright  from  the  deep-blue  heavens  and 
bronze-colored  rocks,  is  the  village  of  Q^uidri- 
covL" — Suden  %md  Norden,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184. 

Similar  passages  abound  in  the  book 
whence  these  are  taken.  Allowing  for  the 
disadvantage  of  a  translation,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  the  full  richness  of  the 
original  German,  they  will  be  admitted  to 
display  great  descriptive  power,  as  well  as 
a  keen  perception  and  poetical  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  external  natnre. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  iti  the 
'Cabin-book/  which,  as  the  name  hints, 
contains  a  string  of  stories  told  in  the  cabin 
of  a  steamer,  is  an  animated  account  of  the 
Texian  revolution,  its  causes,  progress,  and 
ultimate  triumph.  Mr.  SealsBeld's  narra- 
tive of  battles  and  marches  could  not  be 
more  graphic  had  he  himself  taken  share  in 
them.  We  know  not  whether  this  was  the 
case,  although  from  his  evidently  erratic  and 
adventurous  propensities  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  made  the 
campaign,  and  that  those  are  his  own  ad- 
ventures that  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
young  American  settler  in  Texas.  After  a 
very  few  skirmishes,  the  steady  courage  and 
terrible  marksmanship  oftheTexians  seem 
to  have  inspired  their  antagonists  with  a 
wholesome  terror ;  and  although  the  exult- 
ation of  the  former  at  their  early  and  easy 
successes  was  soon  damped  by  their  terrible 
reverses  at  the  forts  of  Goliad  and  the  Ala- 
fno-^where  thirteen  hundred  men,  the  flow- 
er of  the  Texian  army,  were  sacrificed — the 
prudence  of  Houston  and  the  tenacity  of  his 
soldiers  again  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
war,  and  the  final  victory  of  San  Jacinto 
and  capture  of  Santa  Anna  established  the 
independence  of  Texas.  Conqiierors  and 
their  partisans  do  not  willingly  detract  from 
the  merit  of  their  achievements  by  taxing 
the  vanquished  with  utter  cowardice  and  in- 
capacity, and  Mr.  Sealsfield  extols  the  des- 
perate courage  displayed  by  a  portion  of  the 
Mexicans  in  the  abovenamed  battle,  which 


was,  in  fact,  a  surprise,  followed,  as  we  have 
always  understood,  and  as  other  writers  on 
the  subject  have  asserted,  by  the  instanta- 
neous and  panic  flight  of  the  whole  of  Santa 
Anna's  army.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives 
some  laughable  instances  of  their  poltroon- 
ery in  previous  encounters,  when  opposed 
but  to  a  tithe  of  their  numbers.  The  Dons, 
although  numerically  and  in  discipline  far 
superior  to  the  backwoodsmen  pitted  against 
them,  who  had  little  «otion  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  fought,  for  the  most  part,  each 
man  'on  his  own  hook,'  yet  labored  under 
some  disadvantages.  Not  the  least  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  the  quality  of  their 
ammunition.  Charcoal-dust  cartridges,  and 
muskets  'made  to  sell,'  both  proceeding, 
we  are  told,  from  British  manufactures, 
were  picked  up  and  curiously  examined  by 
the  Texians  af\er  a  fight  upon  the  banks  oif 
the  Salado,  during  which  they  had  had  rea- 
son to  feel  astonished  at  their  own  seeming* 
ly  miraculous  invulnerability  to  a  heavy  lire. 
And  as  the  Mexicans,  out  of  respect  for  the 
superior  qualities  of  their  opponents'  weap* 
ons,  usually  fired  at  extreme  rousket-range, 
and  sometimes  a  trifle  beyond,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Texian  loss  was  reckoned 
by  units,  when  that  on  the  other  side  a- 
mounted  to  hundreds.*  The  cavalry,  whose 
sabres,  upon  the  level  prairie,  ought  to  have 
told  with  terrible  effect  against  the  irregu- 
lar array  of  the  Texians,  behaved  with  con- 
spicuous cowardice,  and  when  they  were 
brought  up  to  a  charge,  their  officers  were 
picked  off,  and  the  men  retired  in  confusion. 

'*  We  saw  the  officers  furiously  gesticulating, 
brandishing  their  sabres,  and  torturing  their 
horses  with  the  spur,  till  the  irritated  animals 
reared  and  plunged,  and  sprang  into  the  air, 
all  four  feet  off  the  ground.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
that  the  officers  showed  far  more  pluck  than 
we  had  given  them  credit  tor.  Two  squadrons 
had  charged  us,  and  lost  two-thirds  of  their 
officers;  but  those  who  had  been  spared, 
nothing  daunted  by  their  comrades'  fall,  used 

*  **  The  ion  of  the  Mexteant  (daring  the  siege 
and  capture  by  the  Teiians  of  St.  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  in  December,  1835)  consisted  in  740  dead, 
a  few  men  slightly  wounded,  who  matched  away 
with  General  Cot,  and  a  large  number  whose 
hurts  were  severe,  and  who  remained  behind  un- 
der care  of  our  aur^ons.  Our  loss  amounted  to 
six  dead,  twenty-nine  woundetl  who  went  into 
hospital,  and  a  few  others  who  were  not  suffi- 
ciently hurt  to  proTent  their  going  into  quarters 
in  the  town.  The  disproportion  is  so  enormous 
as  to  be  almost  incredible,  but  in  most  of  the  ae- 
tions  of  that  war,  the  killed  of  the  Mexicans  were 
to  those  of  the  Texians  as  one  hundred  to  one/*— > 
H.  Ebrenberg*8  *Fahrten  and  9ehicksale  eines 
Deatschen  in  Texas,*  pp.  73. 
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every  exertion  again  to  bring  their  men  to  the 
scratch.  Atlaatthere  appeared  a  chance  oi 
their  accomplishing  it,  in  a  most  original  and 
thoroughly  Mexican  manner.  They  rode 'on 
alone  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  then  stopped 
and  looked  back  at  their  men,  as  much  as  to 
sajr,  'Thus  far  you  may  come  with  whole 
skins.'  Then  they  galloped  back  again,  and 
tried  to  get  the  men  on.  Each  repetition  of 
this  manoeuvre  brought  the  reluctant  dragoons 
thirty  or  forty  paces  forward,  when  they  again 
halted  as  by  common  consent  Again  the 
officers  scampered  forward,  and  then  back  to 
their  squadrons  to  persuade  them  to  a  further 
advance.  And  in  this  way  these  valiant  fight- 
ing men  were  lured  to  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  our  position." 
• 

But  only  to  be  again  repulsed  and  com- 
pletely routed.  Considering  that  Mexican 
horsemen,  especially  those  of  Santa  F6  and 
Louis  Potosi,  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  that  their  sabre  blades,  albeit 
not  forged  at  Damascus  or  Toledo,  could 
not  be  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
Brummagem  cartridges,  such  pusillanimity 
on  the  part  of  disciplined  masses,  when 
opposed  in  the  open  field  to  a  mere  handful 
of  riflemen,  is  truly  inconceivable.  We 
should  suspect  high  coloring,  but  for  the 
corroborative  evidence  afiforded  by  other 
accounts  of  the  war.  The  military  virtues 
of  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  limited  to 
prancing  on  parades,  issuing  proclamations 
ridiculously  bombastic,  and  asserting  de- 
feats to  be  victories,  with  an  audacity  of 
lying  unparalleled  even  iu  the  annals  of  bul- 
letins. However  superior  their  numbers, 
the  only  battles  they  can  hope  to  gain  are 
those  in  which  they  shall  be  opposed  to 
greater  cowards  than  themselves.  Such  it 
would  probably  not  be  easy  to  find. 

To-day,  when  the  Unit  A  States  are 
attempting  to  vindicate,  by  the  glittering 
but'  hollow  argument  of  lUo.  sword,  their  un- 
justifiable aggression  upon  a  neighbor's  ter- 
ritory^  details  of  the  contest  for  Texian  in- 
dependence acquire  fresh  interest.  They 
aflbrd  data  whence  to  judge  of  the  probable 
duration  and  issue  of  the  present  struggle. 
Not  that  such  data  are  in  reality  wanted. 
*  There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us '  that  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  Spaniards  and 
Indians  can  never  be  a  match  for  the  pow- 
erful oflfihoots  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  Mexican  troops,  it  is  said,  have  im- 
proved during  the  last  few  years  in  disci- 
pline and  equipment,  their  cavalry  are  noto- 
riously first-rate  horsemen,  and  the  army 
they  can  at  once  bring  into  the  field  far  out- 
numbers the  disposable  force  of  their  oppo- 
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nents.  But  all  these  advantages  avail  not 
against  the  cool  resolute  courage  of  the 
Americans.*  It  seems  the  destiny  of  the 
Spanish-American  nations,  who  all  in  their 
turn  have  displayed  bravery  and  soldiership 
when  fighting  for  independence,  to  sink, 
that  once  obtained,  into  thorough  dastards, 
incapable  of  standing  their  ground  against 
any  foreign  foe,  and  retaining  but  just 
sufficient  courage  to  cut  each  other's  throals 
in  domestic  broils  and  squabbles.  The 
Mexicans  are  evidently  unable  to  hold  their 
own,  and  if  the  United  States,  as  a  nation, 
chose  it,  and  supposing  always  that  Europe 
would  permit  such  dismemberment,  other 
provinces  of  Mexico  might  with  little  difii* 
cuity  be  absorbed  into  the  Union.  Doubt- 
less, the  mountains  and  climate  would 
bother  the  Yankees ;  it  would  take  time  to 
habituate  an  Anglo-American  population  to 
Mexican  fevers  and  temperature ;  but  the 
swamps  and  miasmata  and  agues  of  Louis- 
iana and  Florida,  are  no  bad  preparation  for 
those  of  more  southerly  latitudes.  More- 
over,  the  love  of  change  and  desire  to  keep 
moving,  would,  we  believe,  reconcile  Amer- 
ican squatters  to  the  climate  of  Tartarus 
itself.  For  it  is  not  by  direct  attacks  and 
open  hostilities  that  Brother  Jonathan  pros- 
ecutes his  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggran- 
dizement, but  by  the  slower  and  surer  plan 
that  has  already  sncceed^td  in  Texas.  Em- 
igration to  the  coveted  province  is  encour- 
aged, and  goes  on  till  the  settlers  ftiink 
themselves  strong  enough  to  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they 
have  been  unsuspectingly  allowed  to  estab- 
lish themselves.  If  force  is  made  use  of  to 
subdue  the  turbulent  intruders,  they  set  up 
a  howl  of  outraged  liberty,  and  shout  across 
the  frontier  to  their  kin  and  cousins;  then 
men  and  arms  are  forthwith  sent  to  assist 
them  in  dispossessing  the  tyrants,  who  dare 
to  assert  their  right  to  their  own.  This 
was  the  case  with  Texas  ;  this  would  have 
been  the  case,  forty  years  ago,  with  Louis- 
isiana,  had  not  its  cession  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  French,  and  its  sale  by  the  latter  to 
the  United  States,  rendered  such  arbitrary 
violence  unnecessary.     But  the  plan  was  in 

*  Since  this  was  written,  intelligrnce  irom 
Amcifica  hos  abundnntly  confirmed  these  opin- 
ions. With  advantages  of  numbers  and  position 
that  would  have  enabled  men  possessed  of  the ' 
slightest  courage  and  conduct  to  annihilate  or 
capture  the  whole  of  General  Taylor's  army,  the 
Mexicans  have  allowed  tbemaelves  to  be  igoo- 
miniously  beaten  and  dislodged.  Greater  impo- 
tency  and  cowardice  were  never  displayed,  even 
by  the  generals  and  soldiers  of  If  ezico. 
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a  forward  state.  American  agents  were  at 
work,  and  American  sqnatterst  were  daily 
building  their  block-houses  upon  Louis- 
ianian  territory,  block-houses  which  they 
sturdily  defended  when  the  feeble  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  strove  to  dispossess 
them.  Mr.  Sealsfield  is  a  zealous  defender 
of  the  encroaching  and  restless  spirit  that 
causes  the  Americans  to  overstep,  on  all 
aides,  the  limits  of  their  vast  territory,  as 
the  scum  of  a  foaming  beverage  overflows 
the  brim  of  a  cup  which  it  does  not  one 
quarter  fill.  We  find  one  Nathan,  a  squat- 
ter in  Louisiana  during  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion, demonstrating,  more  to  bis  own  satis- 
faction than  to  ours,  the  propriety  of  such 
inundations.  He  compares  Louisiana  to  a 
fertile  field,  the  scanty  American  settlers  to 
seed-corn,  and  the  Spanish  government  to 
the  heavy  clods  of  earth  that  overlay  and 
encumber  the  latter.  But  the  seeds  are  too 
mighty  for  the  clods,  which  in  the  course  of 
nature  are  broken  through,  and  dispersed, 
and  annihilated.  Were  there,  then,  no 
fields  left  in  the  States,  where  seedy  gentle- 
men might  plant  themselves  without  pluck- 
ing up  a  neighbor's  landmark?  Doubtless 
there  were,  and  are,  but  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  rubbish-heap,  out  of  one's  own 
limits,  where  worthless  or  noxious  matters 
may  be  thrown.  And  after  a  while,  the 
gentlemen  who,  having  been  guilty  of  fraud- 
ulent bankruptcy,  or  forgery,  or  of  bowie- 
knii^ig  a  newspaper  editor,  have  run  the 
country,  and  wandered  into  Texas  or  some 
other  frontier  district,  declare  themselves 
.patriots,  horribly  oppressed  and  ilUtreated, 
and  implore  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
keep  the  Und  they  have  unlawfully  usurped. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Nathan  finally  shows  that 
it  is  no  abstract  love  of  humanity,  no  philo- 
sophical desire  that  the  most  fruitful  terri- 
tory should  be  peopled  by  the  most  industri- 
ous races,  that  had  induced  him  to  pitch  bis 
tent  in  Louisiana,  and  bully  the  poor- 
spirited  Spaniards  and  Creoles.  When  the 
province  is  made  over  to  the  United  States, 
whose  authorities  take  possession  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  regular  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  lands,  he  levants  into  Texas,  to  seek  a 
country  where  there  are  no  sheriffs  and  no 
laws.  We  can  easily  understand  snob 
characters  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  a 
sheriff,  or,  at  least,  of  his  delegate.  '  Who 
would  have  to  do  with  the  law  Y  says  Na- 
than's son.  '  Better  to  cope  with  Spanish 
musketeers  than  with  the  law.'  And  there- 
fore Nathan,  a  good  type  of  his  class,  hav- 
ing done  what  he  could  towards  wresting 
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Louisiana  from  its  owners,  nK>Tes  forward, 
a  stannch  pioneer,  to  recommence  the  game 
west  of  the  Sabine.  'Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty,' we  understand,  is  a  favorite  rallying 
cry  of  the  Americans.  We  presume  it  to 
mean  their  own  liberty,  and  other  people's 
property.  But  they  may  some  day  find  that 
so  nefarious  a  maxim  cannot,  nnder  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  acted  upon  with  impunity. 


Froa  lh«  Unioa  Uvartorly  Beview. 
MILES  ON  THE  HORSE'S  FOOT. 

The  Horse's  Fooi^  and  how  to  keep  it 
sound;  with  Iliustratums.  By  WiUiam 
Miles,  Esq.     Exeter,  1846. 

A  LIVELY  French  artist,  wishing  to  exhib- 
it English  character,  drew  a  Milor  and  Mi- 
ladi  during  their  honeymoon :  they  have 
ridden  out  together ;  she  is  thrown,  her 
horse  having  stumbled,  to  whose  nose  his 
master  applies  her  smelling-bottle,  while  the 
victim  of  the  faux  pas  lies  fainting  by  her- 
self. Passing  these  natural  consequences 
of  our  selling  wives  like  mares  at  Smiihfield, 
Mr.  Miles  considers  bad  farriery  as  an 
important  item  in  indifferent  husbandry. 
'  For  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ; 
for  the  want  of  a  shoe,  the  rider  was  tost :' 
and  how  this  is  to  be  prevented  is  shown  in 
his  book,  which  all  good  men,  married  or 
bachelors,  who  love  sound  horse-flesh, 
should  purchase. 

The  author,  after  serving  his  country  in 
the  Life  Guards,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  l^men.  Such  is  the  fortune  of 
war,  from  which  neither  Mars  nor  Majors 
are  exempt.  His  occupation  was  not  how- 
ever gone,  when,  like  Othello,  he  bade  fare- 
well to  plumed  troops :  buried  in  happy  re- 
tirement, near  the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  he 
retained  his  love  for  neighing  steeds,  as 
Virgil's  cavalry  officers  when  ghosts  in 
Elysium  kept  up  their  stable-duty — 

*■  Quod  cura  nitentei 
Pascore  equos,  eadem  lequitar  tellure  repostos.' 

Here  our  Miles  emeritus,  possessing  a  good 
stud  of  his  own,  and  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  his  equestrian  friends,  never 
wanted  four-footed  subjects  to  practice  on : 
not  content  with  theory,  be  did  nol  mould 
his  sabre  into  a  ploughshare  or  metaphor, 
but  forged  it  into  horseshoes  himself,  after 
tlie  fashion  of  Mr.  Borrow  on  the  great 
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Northern  road,  or  Portia's  Neapolitan 
prince,  who  could  *  Dot  onijr  taik  of  his 
hoMe,  but  shoe  him  himself;*  and  his  high- 
ness did  well,  for  aetaai  experiment  alone 
condoces  to  sound  conclusion  and  safe  cal- 
eeoiation,  whieh  latter,  like  cookery  in  the 
diplomat,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
Hippiatrist — Heaven  save  the  mark — as 
the^rrtV,  the  iron  working  farrier  of  yore, 
is  called  in  new-fangled  nomenclature.  In 
vain  may  professors  forge  ponderous  phrase- 
ology, eupodoiogy,  hippopathology,  dlLc.  d^c. 
until  ostlers  speak  Greek ;  to  make  horse- 
shoes of  iron  is  the  sum  of  the  modern 
veterinary  crafl;  all  the  rest  is  leather  and 
prunella.  The  shoe  is  their  difficulty  and 
the  horse's  weal  or  woe.  The  ancients 
never  nailed  to  the  feet  of  animals  those 
coverings  which  they  well,  knew  the  use  of 
as  occasional  protections ;  and,  we  believe, 
fixtures  made  of  unyielding  metal  were  first 
fastened  to  the  expanding  hoof  of  English 
horses  by  William  the  Conqueror,  whose 
death,  a  manifest  judgment,  was  caused  by 
Che  stumble  of  his  foot-wounded  steed. 
The  name  De  Ferrers  was  assumed  by  his 
master  of  horseshoes,  whose  noble  descend- 
ant, free  from  the  false  shame  of  Hippia- 
trists,  stiti  proudly  charges  his  supporter 
with  a  horseshoe-argent,  the  canting  badge 
of  this  chivairesque  ancestor. 

Mr.  Miles,  rightly  considering  the  foot 
to  be  the  important  organ  of  a  quadruped 
destined  to  go,  and  the  shoe  the  thing 
which  either  makes  or  mars  the  fbot,  has 
limited  his  investigations  (for  the  present 
only,  we  trust)  to  these  two  prominent 
points,  which  he  has  completely  mastered, 
and  is  indeed  a  FlaviusVegetius  Kenaius — 
for  80  was  named  the  Roman  soldier  and 
gentleman  who,  some  1500  years  ago,  wrote 
the  first  amateur  treatise  on  veterinary  art. 
Our  author  combines  a  clear  head  with  a 
kind  heart  and  a  vein  of  quiet  humor ;  he 
handles  with  equal  dexterity  hammer  and 
scalpel,  pen  and  pencil,  paint-brush  and  en- 
graver's tools:  working  and  writing  with 
a  firm  hand,  his  language  is  so  plain  that 
those  even  who  ride,  may  read  and  under- 
stand. As  there  is  no  charlatanerie  in  his 
system,  there  is  no  technical  jargon  in  his 
explanations:  nay,  he  publishes  so  purely 
for  the  'information  of  the  uninformed/ 
that  his  treatise  may  be  safely  laid  on  any 
dragoon  mess-table.  Although  scarlet  is 
not  our  color,  yet  pleasant  is  a  gentle  can- 
ter on  breezy  elastic  downs,  and  salutary 
the  constitutional  jog  in  shady  lanes,  where 
goosequUl  and  Albemarle-street  are  forgot- 
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ten,  and  we  owe  to  the  horrors  of  a  sadden 
stumble  the  comfort  of  'Miles  on  the 
Horse's  Foot.' 

This  portion  of  the  quadruped,  because 
it  ontwardiy  seems  to  be  one  solid  block, 
thicker  than  a  tandem-driver's  head,  and 
made,  therefore,  to  be  battered  without 
mercy  on  roads  as  hard,  contains  a  mechan- 
ism inside  that  is  no  less  exquisite  than 
those  mainsprings  of  grace  which  are  en- 
closed in  the  Cinderella  slipper  of  Taglioni. 

The  horny  case  is  lined  with  thin  plates, 
that  are  at  once  elastic  and  devoid  of  sen- 
sation; thus  concussion  is  broken,  and 
blows  are  not  felt.  By  this  admirable  com- 
bination of  solidity  and  elasticity,  the  giv- 
en and  most  difficult  mechanical  problem, 
to  wit,  the  moving  a  heavy  body  with  greet 
velocity,  is  solved.  The  exterior  defensive 
casing  is  called  the  *  crust'  in  England,  and 
the  *waU'  in  Prance,  where  men  are  un- 
rivalled in  making  phrases,  fortifications, 
and  puffs.  This  crust  is  thickest  at  the 
fronts  of  the  fore-feet,  where  the  first  and 
greatest  shocks  are  received ;  and  is  thin- 
nest— for  nature  does  nothing  in  vain — ^at 
the  heels,  where  expansion,  not  resistance, 
is  required.  The  ground-surface  of  the 
foot  is  composed  of  the  sensitive  sole,  whieh 
is  endued  with  a  power  of  descent  and  ac- 
cent, according  to  the  pressure  on  it  from 
above,  and  of  the  frog^  a  spongy  but  less 
finely  organized  substance,  which  swells  at 
the  back  part ;  bolby  and  well  defined  in 
the  unshod  colt,  'it  is  converted,'  says  Mr. 
Miles,  *  by  the  mischievous  interference  of 
art — t.  «.,  repeated  bad  shoeing — into  a 
mere  apology  for  a  frog.'  He  descants  on 
the  varieties  with  the  gusto  of  a  French 
epicure.  The  subject  ts  important:  how 
indeed  can  a  horse  be  expected  to  jump  if 
his  frog  be  inactive?  This  obvious  reflec- 
tion induced  Mr.  Coleman  of  the  *  College' 
to  devise  a  '  patent  artificial  frog,'  and  a 
'  patent  grasshopper  shoe,'  with  which  hunt- 
ers were  to  clear  six-barred  gates ;  but  both 
inventions  unfortunately  broke  down,  amid 
grins  broader  than- those  provoked  by  the 
professor's  rhyming  namesake. 

The  exact  use  of  the  frog,  an  open  ques- 
tion among  professional  authors,  is  left  so  by 
our  amateur :  who  shall  decide  when  horse- 
doctors  disagree!  All,  however,  are  of  ac- 
cord that  its  functions  are  most  important, 
although  none  can  tell  what  they  are.  The 
name  frog  is  a  corruption  from/rttsA-— i.  e. 
the  fourckt  (furca)  of  the  French,  for  which 
the  German  equivalent  is  gabel,  noi  fresh, 
their  bondi  fide  frog;    the    ancient  term 
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j^thduuf  bad  also  reference  to  (he  forUike 
form  of  the  swallow's  tail ;  our  unmeaning 
frog,  and  its  disease,  the  running  thrush 
(frush),  when  translated  into  grenouille, 
and  merle  caurante,  occasion  doubtful  mirth 
to  the  par  fait  marechal  of  France. 

Be  the  names  and  uses  of  the  frog  what 
they  may,  the  horny  wall  of  the  hoof  pro- 
tects three  bones  in  its  interior — the  coffin, 
coronet,  and  navicular :  the  former  is  let 
down  to  the  point  of  the  hoof,  and  repre- 
sents the  first  bone  of  the  great  toe  of  the  hu- 
man foot;  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
whole  foot  of  the  horse  is  one  toe ;  the  ac- 
tion will  be  understood  by  comparing  it  to 
that  of  the  fore-finger  of  our  hand,  the  knee 
doing  the  functions  of  the  wrist ;  a  nail  driv- 
en into  this  coffin  renders  a  horse  dead  lame. 
Nature  has  placed  the  second  bone,  the  cor- 
onet, on  the  top  of  this  coffin,  as  is  done  at 
august  funerals.  The  third  bone,  the  navi- 
^  cular,  id  placed  midway  behind  the  two  oth- 
ers; althongh  very  small,  'being  only  2-}- 
incbes  long  in  a  horse  of  16  hands  high,' 
it  often  bears  his  whole  weight,  and  from 
doing  all  the  hard  work  is  the  'navie'  of 
the  locomotive  concern  ;  it  rests  on  a  cush- 
ion  that  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
frog,  and  which  is  softer  than  those  eider- 
down pillows  on  which  Cornish  miners 
dream  of  the  reduction  of  duties  on  feathers ; 
a  tendon  passes  under  the  navicular,  whose 
pulley  action  is  facilitated  by  the  secretion 
of  a  natural  grease.  The  slightest  injury 
causes  inflammation ;  and  '  a  speck  in  the 
bone  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head  produces 
a  lameness  that  defies  human  art.'  Nep- 
tune therefore,  veterinarily  speaking,  was 
right,  when  in  creating  the  horse  marine, 
he  substituted  a  tail  for  the  hind  legs,  by 
which  a  pair  of  these  ticklish  naviculars 
were  avoided. 

Julius  Caesar,  if  Pliny  and  Suetonius 
write  truth,  rejoiced  in  a  steed  who  had  hu- 
man fore-feet,  which  probably  were  booted 
like  his  grooms.  Another  Augustan  horse- 
fancier  buskined  the  feet  of  his  favorite 
n%g  with  plates  of  silver ;  while  Poppea,  the 
extravagant  wife  of  Nero,  used  gold  for  her 
mules.  Caligula  made  a  consul  of  his  horse 
-*-a  job,  beyond  doubt,  since  modern  author- 
ities find  asses  to  answer  equally  for  such 
onerous  employment.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
classical  farriery,  when  the  agricultural  mind 
was  instructed  in  hexameters,  is  a  trifle  too 
poetical  for  practical  men  of  this  prosaic  age 
of  iron ;  and  an  ordinary  quadruped  natural- 
ly requires  double  attention,  since  the  great- 
er the  namber  of  feet,  the  greater  the  chances 


of  risk  from  acerdent  or  ignorance.  •  A  four* 
footed  beast  that  has  not  one  leg  to  stand 
upon  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  breaking 
of  the  tenth  commandment. 

*  There  is,  however,'  says  our  author,  'per- 
haps no  word  in  the  English  language  which 
in  Its  true  signification  implies  so  much  and  in 
its  usual  one  means  so  little^  as  the  epithet 
"  sound  "  when  applied  to  horses'  feet.  The 
great  latitude  extended  to  the  meaning  of 
vords  in  horse-dealing  transactions  has  shorn 
it  of  every  attribute  which  gave  it  value,  until 
it  conveys  no  other  guarantee  than  U^iis,  that 
the  horse  is  not  palpably  lame  in  one  foot  only: 
for  if  he  chance  to  be  lame  in  buth  fore-feet, 
the  pain  of  allowing  the  weight  to  rest  upon 
either  will  cause  him  to  pass  ft  as  qoickly  as 
possible  from  one  to  the  other,  and  not  only 
save  him  from  condemnation,  but  most  proba- 
bly gain  ibr  him  the  reputation  of  being  a 
quick  stepper.'— p.  42. 

Beware,  nevertheless,  of  hinting,  however 
delicately,  that  a  gentleman's  horse's  feet 
are  unsound,  since  the  indignation  of  the 
owner  is  almost  as  sure  to  be  aroused  thereby 
as  if  you  suspected  his  wife ;  yet,  although 
the  fact  need  not  be  mentioned,  whenever 
there  is  inflammation  in  the  foot,  no  horse 
will  stand  on  it ;  and  *  pointing,'  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, is  a  sure  indication  of  an  attempt  to 
relieve  the  navicular  joint,  and  to  shift  the 
seat  of  pain.  It  is  not  a  '  trick,'  as  the 
dealer  will  say ;  for  a  horse  is  too  sensible  a 
beast  to  inconvenience  his  whole  frame — he 
never  plays  any  tricks  on  himself,  not  even 
a  frolicsome  bit  of  ^bishoping'  or  exhila- 
rating '  figging.' 

The  progress  of  disease  in  the  foot  is  al- 
most imperceptible,  and  the  development  of 
lameness  gradual ;  the  spur  of  a  brutal  rider 
and  the  natural  courage  of  a  generous  ani- 
mal will  cause  much  pain  to  be  borue  with- 
out flinching,  but  endurance  has  its  limits : 
first  the  step  is  shortened,  then  the  ground 
is  struck  less  forcibly — yet  yield  at  last 
he  must  in  the  unequal  struggle  of  Na- 
ture against  iron  ;  and  afler  sinking  his  head 
and  neck  to  remove  their  weight  from  the 
feet,  down  he  comes,  decidedly  lame,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  roaster,  who,  from  never  sus- 
pecting the  growing  evil,  overlooks  the  real 
cause,  and  attributes  the  casually  to  some 
recent  accident ;  '  My  stupid  groom,'  &c. 
Mr.  Miles  considers  warranties,  certificates, 
&c.,  to  be  excellent  papers  wherewith  to 
light  cigars ;  his  earnest  advice  to  a  gentle- 
man who  has  just  bought  a  hcrse  is,  to  set 
perseveringly  to  work  by  good  shoeing,  a 
I  loose  boX|  and  plenty  of  exercise,  to  endeav* 
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Of  to  make  him  sound;  aad  those  who  fol- 
low his  suggestions  will  at  least  have  the 
best  chaace  of  atta'ming  this  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

In  shoeing  a  horse  properly,  which  re- 
quires two  good  hours,  and  is  very  seldom 
done,  three  points  require  consideration: 
the  previous  preparation  of  the  feet,  the  form 
of  the  shoe,  and  the  manner  of  fastening  it 
on.    As  a  general  rule,  a  horse  should  never 
be  shod  in  his  own  stable,  but  always  taken 
to  the  forge,  where,  if  the  shoe  does  not  6t, 
it  can  be  altered,  which  cannot  be  done  at 
home,  where  the  foot  must  be  fitted  to  the 
shoe.     Many  foolish  farriers  put  the  foot  in 
order,  as  they  call  it,  by  rounding  it,  which 
they  fancy  looks  pretty.     This  they  effect 
by  cutting  away  the  hoof  of  young  colts,  and 
pinching  their  feet  like  those  of  Chinese  la- 
dies, until  they  can  scarely  walk.      Where 
nature  perseveres  in  one  form,  man,  wheth- 
er making  shoes  of  iron  or  satin,  cannot 
easily  amend  the  shape.     If  the  horse's  foot 
be  fettered,  its  expansion  is  circumscribed, 
by  which  elasticity  is  lost  and  unsoundness 
originated.    The  first  step  before  putting  on 
a  new  shoe  is  the  taking  off  the  old  one; 
the  nails  must  be  gently  drawn  out,  which 
requires  as  much  tact  as  in  managing  those 
of  the  foot  human;  all  wrenching  off,  all 
dragging  them  violently  through  tne  crust, 
distresses  the  patient,  who  struggles  to  get 
free  as  a  man  does  from  a  rough  chiropodist. 
Forcible  extraction  injures  the  laminae  of 
the  hoof,  which,  if  once  separated,  never  re- 
unite, but  form   'shaky  places,'  at  which 
good  farriers  quake.     The  shoe  once  off, 
the  edges  of  the  hoof  are  to  be  rasped,  and 
the  sole  pared  out,  as  a  thick  one  impedes 
the  descent  of  the  coffin  bone.     An  opera- 
tor errs  oftener  by  removing  too  little  than 
too  much — the  frog  excepted,  although  from 
its  being  cut  as  easily  as  Gruyere  cheese, 
and  its  then  looking  so  smooth  and  clean, 
'  it  requires  more  philosophy  than  falls  to 
the  share  of  most  smiths  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  slice  away.'      Mr.  Miles,  after  de- 
fining country  farrier  experience  to  be  an 
*  untiring  perseverance  for  years  in  one  un- 
varied plan,'  and  that  generally  a  mistaken 
one,  observes  that  when  gentlemen  are  con- 
tented to  remain  without  knowledge,  smiths 
who  shoe  by  rote  may  be  excused — for,  after 
all,  they  neither  wear  the  shoes  nor  ride  the 
horse.    The  wonder  is  truly  that  the  owner, 
however  learned  and  dainty  as  regards  his 
own  calceolation,  on  which  the  comfort  of 
walking  depends,  remains  indifferent  to  that 
of  the  animal  by  which  he  is  carried.     A 
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good  master  ought  to  be  able  to  direct  what 
should  be  done,  and  to  know  if  it  be  wetl 
done, which  he  never  will  accomplish  with- 
out some  inkling  of  farriery.  The  'far- 
spread  prejudice  of  q>ening  out  the  heels, 
and  carving  the  frog  into  shape  at  every 
shoeing,'  horrifies  our  kind  author,  who 
never  would  allow  the  knife  to  approach  it ; 
for  what  is  sport  to  the  farrier  is  death  to 
the  frog.  This  elastic  organ,  when  bared 
of  its  thin  covering  texture,  cannot  stand 
the  dry  hard  road,  but  shrivels  up  and 
cracks,  while  the  edges  wear  into  exfolia- 
tions called  '  rags,'  which  a  tidy  smith  cuts 
away  because  unsightly.  Their  separation 
should  be  left  to  nature,  for  the  frog  casts 
off  these  worn^ut  teguments  as  a  snake 
does  bis  old  skin,  or  a  child  his  first  tooth*, 
when  a  new  one  formed  behind  is  ready  to 
take  its  place. 

The  form  of  the  shoe  is  a  question  of 
great  consequence  to  the  horse,  and  of  not 
less  difference  of  opinion  among  men:  it 
has  perplexed  the  mind  veterinarian  from 
Solleysel,  the  father  of  the  art,  down  to  the 
'  College ;'  nor  can  any  general  rule  be  laid 
down,  or  any  standard  pattern  given,  since 
every  horse  has  his  own  particular  foot,  just 
as  every  farrier  has  his  own  pet  conundrum. 
A  wise  smith  will  be  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  individual  case,  and 
will  endeavor  to  make  his  artificial  protec- 
tion conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
model  set  before  him  by  nature— that  guide 
who  never  leads  astray.  The  varieties  of 
horseshoes  in  the  '  books,'  the  '  panton,'  the 
'  expanding,'  the  '  paratrite,'  &c.,  exceed 
those  in  the  shops  of  Hoby  and  Melnotte. 
Mr.  Miles  has  carefully  considered  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  and  being  a  thor- 
ough master  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse's 
foot,  has  produced,  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  the  best  points  of  each,  coupled  with  his 
own  original  invention,  a  result  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  shoes, 
however,  will  be  better  understood  by  one 
glance  at  his  engraved  specimens  than  by 
pages  of  letter-press ;  suffice  it  therefore  to 
say  that  the  prevalent  notion,  that  shoes 
cannot  be  too  light,  is  an  error.  Horses, 
except  at  Astley's,  are  not  required  to 
dance;  and  an  ounce  more  or  leas,  which 
makes  too  littfe  difference  in  weight  either 
to  strain  or  weary  the  back  sinews,  prevents 
a  shoe  bending,  and  affords  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  sole  and  firog.  The  shoes  should 
be  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  with  a 
flat  ground  surface,  as  those  with  high  heell, 
which  asinine  smiths  make  in  imitation  of 
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their  own,  are  dangeroasly  ebsard.  The 
toe.  which  ought  to  be  raised,  is  thus  low- 
ered, and  nature's  plan  reversed,  who  el- 
evates the  point  in  order  to  avoid  obstruc- 
tions* The  web  should  be  wide,  and  of 
the  same  width  throughout,  instead  of  being 
pinched  in  because  the  V'ulcan  operator 
'  likes  to  see  the  shoe  well  set  off  at  the 
heels.'  This  is  both  un philosophical  and 
detrimental ;  it  deceives  the  eje  of  man  and 
injnres  the  foot  of  the  horse.  '  The  outer 
edge  of  the  foot  rests  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  shoe,  and  the  remaining  width  of  the 
web  projects  beyond  the  hoof;'  so  that  a 
master  who  thinks  his  horse  has  a  good 
open  foot,  only  has  to  be  proud  of  a  bad 
open  shoe,  which  both  conceals  deformities 
-underneath  and  '  invites  with  open  arms  a 
bad  road  to  come  and  do  its  worst.'  The 
heels  are  made  bare  just  where  the  navicu- 
lar joint  is  the  most  exposed;  and  if  that  be 
inflamed,  what  must  the  agony  be  when  the 
unprotected  foot  treads  on  a  sharp  dint? 
The  horse  '  falls  suddenly  lame,'  or  *  drops 
as  if  he  had  been  shot,' — *  phrases  in  much 
too  common  use  to  require  explanation;' 
and  small  is  the  pity  which  the  suffering 
animal  meets  with  from  man;  who  having 
first  destroyed  the  use  of  his  victim's  feet, 
abuses  him  because  he  cannot  go;  and  im- 
putes '  grogginess'  to  him  as  a  crime,  as  if 
he  were  in  liquor  like  a  groom,  and  not  in 
agony. 

The  errors  of  a  vicious  shoe,  and  the 
merits  of  a  good  one,  are  set  forth  by  Mr 
Miles  in  several  drawings  which  he  has  lith- 
ographed himself.  By  placing  the  two  spe- 
cimens in  odious  comparison,  the  retiuciio 
ad  ab$urdum  is  complete.  He  was  enabled 
to  offer  this  treat  to  the  public  by  having 
most  fortunately  purchased  a  horse  in  De- 
vonshire with  four  genuine  Darononian 
shoes,  in  whieh  all  possible  defects  were 
concentrated.  The  originals  are  nailed 
over  his  stable  door,  to  the  terror  of  every 
witch,  farrier,  and  old  woman  in  the  west 
of  England.  A  propos  de  bottes,  when  a 
shoe  is  properly  forged,  there  is  no  danger 
in  applying  it  so  hot  to  the  hoof  as  to  burn 
the  crust,  since  irregularities  of  the  surface 
are  thus  discovered  and  easily  removed.  In 
fixing,  or  putting  on  the  shoe,  it  should  rest 
only  on  the  horny  rim  of  the  hoof;  it  must 
not  press  on  the  sole,  and  thus  cramp  its 
springy  operation ;  or  encumber  the  heels, 
where  the  crust  is  the  thinnest  and  the  pow- 
er of  expansion  the  greatest.  As  to  the  ve- 
9f  important  manner  of  fastening  it  on,  and 
aomber  ofnailsto  be  uaed,  Mr.  Milesi  wish- 
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ing  to  ascertain  with  hmofew  this  could  be 
eflfected,  began  with  seven  for  the  forefeet 
and  eight  for  the  hind  ones,  which  he  grad- 
ually reduced  to  five  and  six.  This  limit- 
ed number  has  been  found  to  answer  per- 
fectly, and  our  author*s  views  were  entirety 
corroborated  by  an  intelligent  and  practical 
bagsman  whose  life  is  spent  on  horseback, 
and  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  a  dragoon 
regiment  accustomed  to  escort  the  Queen 
at  tip-top  pace.  Thin  small  nails  are  the 
best,  as  making  the  smallest  holes  in  the 
crust ;  they  should  be  driven  into  the  out- 
er quarter,  where  the  crust  is  the  thickest, 
and  not  forced  in  too  high,  but  with  the 
points  brought  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
clenched  down  broadly,  and  then  not  too 
neatly  rasped  away,  which  weakens  their 
hold.  The  heels  and  inside  quarters  are  to 
be  left  free.  The  misery  and  destruction 
entailed  on  horses  by  nailing  their  shoes  on 
both  sides  of  the  feet  are  entirely  obviated 
by  this  simple  system  of  one-sided  nailing, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  discovery  that 
does  roost  honor  to  modern  farriery ;  ac- 
cordingly its  adoption  is  pressed  upon  all 
owners  and  lovers  of  the  noble  animal,  by 
Mr.  Miles,  with  arguments  that  must  carry 
conviction  to  all  who  have  heads.  This 
grand  specific  diminishes  at  once  the  con- 
tinual struggle  between  the  expansion  of 
the  foot  and  the  contraction  of  the  iron. 
Thus  fitted  on,  the  shoe  becomes  a  real 
comfort  and  protection  to  the  wearer,  in- 
stead of  being  a  torment  and  incumbrance, 
and  the  foot  is  left  nearly  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. From  the  ease  which  this  gives  the  an- 
imal, one<sided  nailing  will  often  cure  the 
habit  of  '  cutting,'  or  of  spoiling  his  silk 
stockings,  as  old  Solleysel  terms  this  uncom- 
fortable trick. 

It  is  also  the  surest  method  of  preventing 
corns,  which  are  the  curse  of  the  stable, 
and,  if  Mr.  Eisenberg's  testimonials  be  not 
mere  puffs,  of  the  house  of  lords.  These 
corns,  white  in  the  feet  of  noblemen,  are, 
it  may  be  remarked,  red  in  those  of  horses, 
being  the  result  of  lacerated  inflamed  blood- 
vessels; for  what  is  called  a  'corn,'  being 
in  fact  a  bruise,  is  produced  by  pressure 
from  the  heels  of  the  coffin-bone,  which  it- 
self suffers  from  loss  of  expansive  power  in 
the  hoof,  since  Nature,  who  abhors  sine- 
cures worse  than  Joseph  Hume,  never  con- 
tinues the  same  measure  of  effective  repa- 
ration to  structures  which  are  not  employed, 
that  she  does  to  those  constantly  occupied 
in  their  allotted  tasks. 

The  earn  in  the  horse  as  well  as  his  mas* 
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ter  arises  from  tight  shoes,  and  the  cryiof; 
evil  is  best  rem^ied  by  taking  them  off, 
and  letting  (he  patient  stand  all  day  on  wet 
sawdnst  in  a  loose  box ;  this  answers  every 
purpose  of  turning  him  oat  to  grass,  with- 
out any  exposure  to  colds,  accidents,  or  the 
organic  injuries  which  arise  from  orei^is- 
tention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Under 
all  otrcttmstances,  the  shoes  should  be  re^ 
moved  every  two  or  three  weeks,  according 
to  the  work  done  on  them  ;  when  the  heads 
of  the  nails  are  worn  away  the  shoe  gets  in- 
secure, and  will  rattle  whenever  a  screw  is 
loose.:  quiet  is  the  test  of  efficient  machine- 
ry in  nations  as  well  as  in  individuals, 
whatever  Messieurs  Polk  and  Thiers  may 
predicate  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Miles  condemns  the  mode  in  which 
the  plates  or  shoes  of  racers  are  fastened  on, 
in  which  eight  and  nine  nails  are  frequent- 
ly used  for  fear  of  "  casting. "  No  foot,  hu- 
man or  equine,  can  expand  in  a  tight  shoe ; 
and  the  horse  declines,  and  very  properly, 
throwing  his  whole  weight  with  all  his  heart 
into  his  feet.  The  Derby  course  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length;  to  accomplish  which 
requires  330  good  race-strides,  of  34  feet 
each;  the  loss  of  one  inch  on  each  stride 
gires  9  yards  and  6  inches : 

<  But  suppose  the  loss  to  be  4  inches  upon 
each  stride,  which  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be, 
then  it  would  amount  to  36  yards  2  feet,  or  13 
lengths ;  which  is  fully  enough  to  raise  a  cry 
of  "  foul  play,"  "  the  horse  is  aiiiiss,"  &c.  Now, 
no  jockey  in  the  world,  however  frequently  he 
may  have  ridden  a  horse,  can  so  exactly 
measure  his  stride  as  to  be  enabled  to  detect  a 
deficiency  of  one  72nd  part  of  it,  which  4  inches 
would  be,  much  less  could  he  detect  the  288th 
pari,  which  1  inch  would  be:  so  that  he  never 
could  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  real 
cause  of  so  signal  and  unexpected  a  defeat, 
and  the  whole  matter  would  remain  involved 
in  mystery,  casting  suspicion  and  distrust  on 
all  around.'— p.  35. 

Unfortunately,  the  high-mettled  racer,  who 
wears  the  shoe  and  knows  where  it  pinches, 
has  not  the  gift  of  speech  like  Dean  Swift's 
Houynims.  The  horse  has  this  deficiency 
in  common  with  the  baby,  whence  farriers 
find  their  cavalry  quite  as  difficult  to  man- 
age as  physicians  do  their  infantry,  who 
cannot  explain  symptoms. 

The  falling  off  of  speed  which  is  often 
observed  between  a  horse's  '  last  gallop ' 
and  the  race,  may  be  accounted  for  by  his 
having  taken  his  gallop  in  his  old  shoes,  to 
which  the  feet  were  accustomed,  while  the 
race  was  ran  in  mw  ones,  firmly  nailed  on 


from  head  to  heel,  effectaally  *  making  him 
quite  safe,'  by  patting  it  oat  of  the  range 
of  possibility  that  he  should  ever  be  ena- 
bled to  'get  into  his  best  pace.'  Mr. 
Miles  recommends  three-quarter  plates, 
which  should  be  fastened  on  by  no-  more 
than  six  nails,  and  these  placed  only  b^ 
tween  the  outer  heel  and  the  inner  toe. 
This  is  well  worth  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck's 
consideration,  whenever,  his  present  race> 
being  over,  the  kind  stars  permit  him  to 
exchange  the  corrupt  atmosphere,  tricks, 
and  politics  of  St.  Stephen's  for  the  fresh- 
aired  downs  of  Newmarket,  where,  says  Mr. 
Bracy  Clarke,  in  his  luminous  Podopthora, 
'wealth,  learning  often,  and  horses,  do  go 
hand-in-hand.'  Note  also  this  wrinkle  for 
fox-hunters: — never,  when  the  season  is 
over,  let  the  horses'  feet  remain  cramped  up 
in  short  hunting-shoes,  but  relieve  them  by 
longer  ones,  just  as  the  rider  exchanges  his 
top-boots  for  slippers :  an  easy  shoe — bles- 
sings on  the  man  who  invented  it — com- 
forts a  groggy,  overhunted  horse  as  much 
as  it  does  a  gouty,  overhaunohed  mayor. 

Mr.  Miles,  duly  estimating  the  advan- 
tages of  freedom  of  motion,  had  long  con- 
verted his  stabl&'Stalls  into  boxes,  from  a 
dislike  to  seeing  his  hobby-horses  treated 
worse  than  wild  beasts,  who  at  least  are 
allowed  to  traverse  their  den.  Loose  boxes 
are  too  generally  left  untenanted  because 
no  horse  happens  to  be  an  invalid ;  yet  they 
are  more  useful  to  sound  animals  than  even 
to  sick  ones,  since  prevention  of  disease  is 
better  than  its  cure.  The  poor  beast,  crib- 
bed, cabined,  and  confined,  chained  to  his 
rack,  and  tortured  by  being  unable  to 
change  position,  is  put  for  hoars  to  the 
stocks,  and  condemned  to  the  hard  labor  of 
having  nothing  to  do-— which  destroys  dan- 
dies and  bankrupt  commissioners.  The 
prisoner  suffers  more  from  long  standing 
still  than  from  any  trotting  on  the  hardest 
road— »it  Is  the  rest,  not  the  work,  that  kills ; 
and  still  more,  when  the  pavement  of  the 
stall  is  uphill,  which,  as  his  legs  areof  equal 
length,  and  not  like  a  caroeleopard's,  is  at 
once  painful  and  injurious ;  he  meets  the 
difficulty  by  standing  on  his  bind  toes  in 
order  to  equalize  the  weight,  and  thereby 
strains  his  tendons  and  gets  'perched.' 
The  floor  should  be  perfectly  level  and 
paved  with  granite  slabs,  which  shoald 
drain  themselves  by  having  herring-bone 
gutters  cut  in  them,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal 
to  the  eyes  of  horses  than  the  ammonia  so 
usually  generated  under  them.  A  box  so 
arranged  is  not  merely  a  luxury  to  a  horse 
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and  mare,  but  as  absdute  a  necessary  as 
one  at  the  Haymarket  is  to  a  lord  and  lady. 
Nature  is  ever  our  surest  guide.  The  ani- 
mal when  grazing  in  a  field  never  is  quiet 
a  second ;  frog  and  sole  are  always  on  the 
move,  and  therefore  in  good  condition,  be- 
cause they  regularly  perform  their  func^ 
tions ;  the  cushion  of  the  navicular  is  never 
there  absorbed  as  it  is  in  an  idle  stall.  If 
, the,  brains  of  learned  men  are  liable  to  be 
dried  up  under  similar  circumstances  of 
otium  cum  pinguitudine,  the  soles  of  irra- 
tional creatures  necessarily  must  fare  worse; 
turn  the  same  animals  into  loose  boxes,  and 
the  slightest  tap  on  the  corn-bin  will  occa- 
sion at  least  fifty  wholesome  expansions  of 
every  sensitive  organ. 

Mr.  Miles  gives  working  plans  of  the 
simple  contrivance  by  which  he  converted  a 
four-stalled  stable  into  one  of  three  boxes. 
This  suppression  of  supernumerary  stalls 
was  effected  by  shifting  the  divisions.  A 
tripartite  arrangement  is  far  preferable  to 
solitary  confinement,  for  horses  are  curious, 
social  animals;  they  love  their  neighbors, 
and  like  to  see  what  they  are  at,  as  much  as 
county  families  do,  whose  pews  adjoin  in 
their  parish  church'  The  best  partition  is 
brick  noggin,  which  should  be  cased  with 
boarding,  and  surmounted  with  iron  rails ; 
the  separation  should  be  carried  highest 
near  the  manger,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
company  from  watching  each  other  at 
meals — a  thing  which  is  not  only  unman- 
nerly, but  injurious  to  health.  Each  hopes 
to  get  some  of  his  neighbor's  prog,  and 
is  also  afraid  of  his  neighbor  getting  some 
of  his ;  insomuch  that  the  best-bred  horse, 
even  when  next  to  a  pretty  filly,  invariably 
bolts  his  feed — jnst  as  a  Yankee  senator 
does  at  a  boarding-^iouse  table  d'h6te, 
although  Fanny  Butler  sits  at  his  side. 
Dyspepsia  is  the  sure  result  of  this  imper- 
fect mastication. 

One  word  only  on  diet.  The  groom  will 
persist  in  treating  bis  horse  like  a  Chris- 
tian, which,  in  his  theology,  consists  in  giv- 
ing him  as  much  too  many  feeds  as  he  does 
t6  himself;  but  shoes  are  not  more  surely 
forged  on  anvils  than  diseases  are  in  the 
stomach  both  of  beasts  and  men  who  make 
themselves  like  them.  Nature  contrives  to 
sustain  health  and  vigor  on  a  precarious, 
stinted  supply,  since  it  is  not  what  is  eaten 
but  what  b  digested  that  nourishes.  Her 
system  should  be  imitated  in  quantity  and 
quality ;  she  regulates  the  former  according 
to  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  be  done,  and  bids  the  sea- 
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sons,  her  handmaids,  vary  the  latter  by  a 
constant  change  in  the  bill  of  fare.  Her 
primitive  sauces  are  air  and  exercise,  and 
her  best  condiment,  however  shocking  to 
the  nerves  of  Monsieur  Ude,  is  mad ;  more 
pecks  of  real  dirt  are  eaten  by  quadrupeds 
who  graze  in  the  fields,  than  are  of  moral 
dirt  by  your  biped  parasites  who  make  love 
to  my  lord's  eyebrow  and  soup^ureen. 
Provide,  therefore,  your  nice  nags  with  their 
cruet  and  salt-cellar,  by  placing  in  each 
manger  a  large  lump  of  rock-salt  and  chalk, 
to  which,  when  troubled  with  indigestion 
or  acidity,  they  will  as  surely  resort  9s  the 
most  practised  London  diuers-out  do  to 
their  glaubers  and  potash;  nor  will  they 
often  require  any  other  physic.  If  a  bucket 
of  water  be  placed  always  in  their  reach, 
they  .will  sip  oflen,  but  never  swiH  them* 
selves  out  to  distention,  which  they  other- 
wise are  "obligated  to  do"  (like  their 
valet)  whenever  liquor  comes  in  their  way, 
in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  like  the  camels, 
who  reason  on  the  uncertainty  of  another 
supply. 

Boxes,  however  beneficial  to  horses,  are 
unpopular  with  prejudiced  grooms,  who 
have  an  instinctive  dread  of  improvements 
which  do  not  originate  with  themselves; 
and  although  in  truth  few  classes  are  more 
ignorant  of  the  philosophy  and  ologies  of 
the  horse  than  stable  folk,  yet,  in  common 
with  all  who  handle  ribbons  or  horse-flesh, 
they  have  jockied  themselves  into  the  credit 
of  being  the  knowing  ones  par  excelUnct ; 
accordingly  such  servants,  especially  if  old 
ones  and  treasures,  generally  rule  and 
teach  their  masters,  for  gentlemen  pique 
themselves  vastly  on  connoisseurship  of  pi^ 
lures  and  horses,  and  are  shy  of  asking 
questions  which  imply  ignorance.  The 
whole  genus  groom  has  an  antipathy  to  any 
changes  which  give  them  more  work ;  they 
particularly  dislike,  when  they  have '  clean- 
ed '  their  charges,  to  see  them  lie  down, 
'untidy'  and  'dirty'  themselves  again;' 
they  sneer  at  what  they  call  '  finding  mare^- 
nests;'  and  pretend  that  horses  eat  their 
beds,  as  the  pious  iEneas  and  his  friends 
did  their  tables.  But  Mr.  Miles  has  in- 
vented a  remedial  muzzle  for  these  gross 
feeders,  of  which  be  gives  us  an  engraving. 
Boxes  again  are  ruinous  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  fees  grooms,  since  they  do 
away  with  the  great  cause  of  profitable 
grogginess.  These  gentry  are  jealous  of 
amateur  farriery,  and  abhor  any  revelations 
to  the  uninitiated  of  family  secrets  in  plain 
intelligible  English.    Mr.  Miles  cannot  ex- 
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peet  to  be  popaUr  in  the  west,  a  lotitade 
#bich  imports  rather  than  exports  wise 
men;  the  horse^loctor  shudders  lest  dis- 
ease*  death,  and  himself  should  be  set  aside, 
bj  every  man—- Jlfi7tY«  </»ce^-becoming  his 
own  farrier.  So  thought  the  popils  of 
Abernethy,  after  his  publication  to  the 
world  of  the  panacea  blue  pill :  '  but  take 
courage,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  not  one  of 
your  patients  will  ever  follow  my  advice.' 
Mr.  Miles,  however,  like  the  Oriental 
hakim,  prefers  exercise  to  mercurial  treat- 
ment— *  the  best  physician  is  a  horse,  the 
best  apothecary  an  ass.'  Exercise,  com- 
bined with  cleanliness,  is  meat,  drink,  and 
physic  for  horse  and  groom ;  although  the 
lattor  loves  rather  to  lurk  in  the  larder,  and 
never  curries  his  own  Roman-cemented 
carcase — and  thinks,  reasoning  from  his 
own  sensations,  that  no  harm  is  done  to  a 
horse  by  not  going  out  until  his  legs  begin 
to  swell.  A  regular  daily  walking-exercise 
of  two  hours  is  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity to  ensure  health ;  while  three  or  four 
are  much  better. 

'When  masters  remember  that  the  natural 
life  of  a  horse  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  them  die,  or  are  de- 
stroyed, under  twelve  years'  old — used  up — 
with  scarcely  a  foot  to  go  upon ;  I  take  it,' 
says  Mr.  Miles,  'that  they  will  be  very  apt  to 
transfer  their  sympathies  from  the  groom,  and 
his  trouble,  to  their  own  pockets  and  their 
horses'  welfkre.'— p.  41. 

Yet,  were  it  not  for  the  wise  provision  of 
nature  which  causes  legs  to  swell  after  in- 
action, and  the  owerlively  exuberance  of 
antics  by  which  a  fresh  horse  exhibits  his 
schoolboy  exultation  of  being  let  loose  and 
getting  out  of  the  stable — probably  even 
less  than  the  present  poor  pittance  of  exer- 
cise would  be  given  by  idle  grooms  and 
timid  masters. 

The  horny  wall  of  the  horse's  foot  is  apt 
to  get  dry  and  brittle  in  a  hot  stable,  where 
temperature  ought  to  range  from  56^  to 
60°.  Dry  straw,  coupled  with  excess  of 
heat,  produces  cracks  in  the  crust,  the  na* 
tural  effects  of  overb^king ;  this  is  counter- 
acted by  grease  and  moisture,  using  the  first 
first — which  is  an  axiom — in  order  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  Mr.  Miles  furnishes  the 
receipt  of  an  ointment  which  he  has  found 
to  succeed  admirably.  In  hot  summer  days 
the  feet  should  be  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  and 
occasionally  plunged  into  buckets  of  cool 
water;  beware,  however,  of  washing  the 
feet  too  soon  after  exercise,  as  it  checks 
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perspiration  and  induces  fever ;  dean  them 
when  cool,  and  rub  the  hock  and  pasterns 
dry  with  the  hand — the  best  of  towels  ;  a 
stopping  also  at  night  of  fresh  cow-dung 
keeps  the  frog  moist  and  sweet. 


Ffom  die  DvUitt  UoivAnlly  Magagiaa. 
G£ORGE  HERIOT. 

Memoirs  of  George  Heriot  :  with  the  His' 
tory  of  the  Hospital,  founded  by  him  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  an  account  of  the  He^ 
riot  Foundation  Schools,  By  William 
Steven,  D.  D.  Edinburgh :  fiell  and 
firadfnte.     1845. 

Tub  magnificent  endowment  of  Heriot's 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  is  one  of*  the  few 
works  of  the  kind  with  which  it  is  possible 
for  us  entirely  to  sympathize.  Pure  benev- 
olence seems  to  have  been  the  sole  motive 
influencing  the  founder.  There  was  no 
base  superstition  seeking  to  propitiate  heav' 
en  by  posthumous  good  works — ^there  was 
no  lurking  revenge  against  the  natural  in- 
heritors of  property,  endeavoring  to  hide  it- 
self from  the  eye  of  conscience,  by  assum- 
ing the  disguise  of  public  charity.  Heriot 
was  a  man  whose  religion  seems  to  have  ex- 
cluded superstition,  it  was  the  direct  and 
honest  expression  of  a  mind  at  peace  with 
itself  and  others — it  was  the  religion  of  a 
man  of  vigorous  understanding,  and  whose 
best  mental  power  was  singular  good  sense. 
The  institution  which  he  planned,  and 
which  was  carried  into  effect  in  strict  con- 
formity with  his  wishes,  was  one  for  the 
support  and  education  of  the  children  of 
men  of  the  rank  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed— the  burgesses  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  great  historian 
and  poet  of  Scotland  found  other  means  of 
communicating  with  the  public,  than  in  the 
formal  narratives  which  used  to  be  called 
history  and  poetry,  till  he  more  than  all  oth- 
ers recalled  the  public  mind  to  something 
more  truthful  than  the  solemn  inanities  of 
Watson  and  sons — the  embalmers  of  Philip 
the  Second,  and  poor  Mary  of  Scots.  Ab- 
solute oblivion  seemed  the  lot  of  all.  Ev- 
ery thing  peculiar — feature — mind — age, 
was  lost  from  view.  The  books  were  read 
by  the  young  as  a  dreary  task.  The  solemn 
and  monotonous  music — the  gradual  ''  de- 
cline and  fall"  of  every  sentence  had  no  un- 
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pleasing  effect  on  the  drowsy  ears  of  elderly 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  there  is  some- 
thing composing  in  the  eqaal  flow  of  style, 
which  gi?es  no  prominence  to  one  thought 
or  act  or  sentiment  George  Heriot  was 
little  likely  to  come  even  by  accidei^into 
any  of  these  India  rubber  books,  ^"he 
tomb  had  closed  over  him  for  more  flian 
two  centuries.  The  history  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  had  been  written  over  and  over. 
The  name  of  Heriot,  though  it  seemed  na- 
tural that  it  should  occur,  was  never  intro- 
duced, (indeed  the  private  life  of  James 
himself  or  his  family  seem  scarcely  the  sub- 
ject of  occasional  mention,)  when  the  si- 
lence was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  magi- 
cian, and  Heriot  stood  forth  in  Scott's  fairy- 
tales of  trpth,  as  in  life.  Who  has  forgotten 
him  as  he  stands  out  in  the  fortunes  of  Ni- 
gelt 

"  The  stranger's  dress  was,  though  grave, 
rather  richer  than  usual,  his  paned  nose  were 
of  black  velvet,  lined  with  purple  silk,  which 
garniture  appeared  at  the  etashcs.  His  dou- 
blet was  of  purple  cloth,  and  his  short  cloak  of 
black  velvet,  to  correspond  with  his  hose ;  and 
both  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  small 
silver  buttons,  richlv  wrought  in  filigree.  A 
triple  chain  of  gold  hung  round  hie  neck;  and 
in  place  of  a  sword  or  uagger,  he  wore  at  his 
belt  an  ordinary  knife  for  the  purpose  of  the 
table,  with  a  small  silver  caee,  which  appeared 
to  contain  writing  materials.  He  might  have 
seemed  some  secretary  or  clerk,  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  only  that  his  low,  flat, 
and  unadorned  cap,  and  his  well  blacked  shin- 
ing shoes,  indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the 
city.  He  was  a  well-made  man,  about  the 
middle  size,  and  seemed  firm  in  health,  though 
advanced  in  years.  His  looks  expressed  sa- 
gacity and  ffood  humor;  and  the  air  of  respect- 
ability which  his  dress  announced  was  well 
supported  by  his  clear  eye,  ruddy  cheek,  and 
ffrey  hair.  He  used  the  Scottish  idiom  in  his 
first  address,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  whether  he  was  pass- 
ing on  his  friend  a  sort  of  jocose  mockery,  or 
whether  it  was  his  own  native  dialect,  for  his 
discourse  had  little  provincialism." — Fortunes 
of  Nigelj  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

Heriot's  family  were  of  respectable  rank 
and  position.  They  claimed  descent  from 
a  family  of  the  same  name  of  some  antiqui- 
ty in  East  Lothian.  Agnes  Heriot,  of  the 
Lothian  family,  was  mother  to  George  Bu- 
chanan, the  historian.  The  grandfather  of 
our  Heriot  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
settled  in  Edinburgh.  His  son  and  grand- 
son were  goldsmitlw— then  the  most  import- 
ant trade  that  eiisted,  for  your  goldsmith 
was  the  only  banker.    The  dealing  in  mo- 
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ney  at  thai  time  was  not,  as  in  ours,  a  dt* 
rect  and  exclusive  branch  of  business.  The 
state  of  the  laws  in  most  countries  of  Eu* 
rope,  and  the  feeling  against  the  name  of 
usury  entertained  by  those  who  had  no  ob* 
jection  to  inordinate  profits  in  any  admitted 
branch  of  business,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  Heriot,  who  in 
process  of  time  became  goldsmith  and  jew- 
eller to  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland  and  bis 
queen,  was  the  person  to  whom,  in  all  exi* 
gences — and  the  exigencies  were  of  every- 
day occurrence--- the  royal  pair  resorted  for 
money. 

The  trade  of  goldsmith  had,  in  Scotland, 
been  classed  with  that  of  the  "  hammer- 
men,"* or  common  smiths.  When  the 
goldsmiths  were  first  practically  separated 
from  the  "  hammermen"  does  not  appear ; 
but  they  obtained  a  separate  charter  of  in- 
corporation from  the  town  council  in  1581, 
and  this  charter  was  confirmed  by  James 
the  Sixth,  in  1586,  the  year  in  which  Heriot 
commenced  business. 

In  mercantile  life  especially,  good*  for- 
tune is  another  name  for  good  conduct; 
and  though  Dr.  Steven  records  a  popular 
story  of  Heriot's  purchasing  in  the  ballast 
of  a  foreign  vessel  a  quantity  of  gold  dust 
at  a  nominal  price,  he  wisely  treats  it  as 
mere  fiction.  Absurd  stories  of  the  kind 
are  for  ever  told,  as  if  people  took  a  pleas- 
ure in  discrediting  honest  industry.  Heriot 
married  early,  and  during  his  father's  life — 
the  united  fortune  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
expressed  in  English  money  of  our  day,  was 
<£214  1  Is.  8d.,  and  this  was  the  capital  with 
which  he  commenced  business  for  himself. 
His  residence  was  in  the  Fishmarket-elose, 
Edinburgh.  His  first  shop  or  "  buith"  wss 
attached  to  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  at  the 
Ladff's  Steps,  at  the  east  corner  of  the 
Church.  He  afterwards  moved  to  the  West 
End  of  the  Cathedral.  The  booths  or  shops 
were  called  kraams,  a  Dutch  word,  signify- 
ing a  temporary  shop  at  a  fair.  In  1597, 
he  was  declared  jeweller  to  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, consort  of  James  the  Sixth.  Anne 
was  a  good  customer.  The  gift  of  dia- 
mond-rings to  her  favorites  was  quite  a  pa»» 
sion  with  her.  And  when  she  wanted  mo- 
ney, Heriot's  was  the  hand  to  supply  it, 
which  he  generally  did  on  getting  her  to 
pledge  her  jewels  as  security.  James  was 
sometimes  a  party  to  these  dealings  of  his 
dearest  "  queen  and  bedfellow,"  as  he  calls 
her  in  one  order  for  payment  to  Heriot. 

*  Cbsrtsr  of  that  corporation,  14dS. 
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In  1601,  Herbt  was  appointed  jeweller 
to  the  king.  As  goldsmith  and  cashier  to 
both  their  majesties,  Heriot  had  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  an  apartment  was  assigned 
him  at  the  palace  of  Uolyrood.  In  the  ten 
jears  immediately  preceding  James's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England,  Heriot's 
bills  for  the  queen's  jewels  alone  amounted 
to  ^50,000. 

James's  accession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  a  great  day  for  Heriot.  His  bills 
for  jewelry  to  the  court  and  to  the  princi- 
pal nobles  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
quoted  in  this  memoir  in  greater  detail  than 
is  necessary.  Heriot  himself  removed  to 
London,  and  we  find  him  "  dwellund  fore- 
neant  the  New  Exchange." 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two  sons,  the 
only  children  of  the  marriage,  perished  at 
sea.  In  five  years  a(\er,  he  married  Alice 
Primrose,  a  daught,er  of  the  Primrose  from 
whom  the  Roseberry  family  were  descend- 
ed. Several  years  of  continued  prosperity 
followed.  There  was  no  issue  of  Heriot's 
marriage,  and  George  bethought  himself  of 
what  was  to  become  of  his  increasing 
wealth.  He  made  what  he  regarded  as  a 
proper  provision  for  the  child  of  his  only 
sister,  and  then,  '*  in  imitation  of  the  pub- 
lick,  pious,  and  religious  work,  founded 
within  the  city  of  London,  called  Christ's 
Hospital,"  he  left  his  property  to  be  applied 
to  tlie  building  and  endowing  a  similar  in- 
stitution, for  the  education  and  support  of 
orphans  of  decayed  burgesses  and  freemen 
of  Edinburgh. 

Afler  making  these  arrangements,  Heriot 
soon  died. 

There  was  a  portrait  of  Heriot  by  Van- 
some  r.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
preserved ;  but  a  copy  of  it  by  a  Scottish 
artist  IS  now  in  the  Council-room  of  the 
Hospital :— » 

<<  This  picture  represents  Heriot  apparently 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  habited  in  the  court  dress 
of  the  time,  with  a  richly  embroidered  mantle, 
and  an  ample  lawn  ruff  or  collar.  The  fair 
hair  that  overehades  the  thoughtful  brow  and 
calm  calculating  eye,  with  the  cast  of  humor 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  are  all 
indicative  of  the  genuine  Scottish  character, 
and  well  distinguish  a  personage  fitted  to  move 
steadily  and  wisely  through  the  world,  with  a 
strength  of  resolution  to  ensure  success,  and  a 
disposition  to  enjoy  it."— No.  37. 

The  institution  which  has  preserved  his 
name,  "is,"  says  Scott, "  one  of  the  proudest 
ornaments  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  equally  dis- 
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tinguisbed  for  the  purposes  of  the  instttu- 
tion  and  the  excellence  of  the  administr^* 
tion." 

We  have  before  stated  the  object  of  the 
institution.  Its  due  administration  is  guard- 
ed by  a  clause  in  the  founder's  will  which, 
in  the  event  of  mal-ad ministration,  gives 
the  whole  funds  to  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's. 

To  two  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Robert  John- 
stone, of  the  house  of  Newby  in  Annandale, 
and  Dr.  Balcanquel,  was  entrusted  by  He- 
riot the  special  charge  of  his  affairs  afler 
his  death.  Balcanquel  was  born  at  Ediu» 
burgh  in  1586.  He  had  been  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1624, 
James  gave  hitn  the  deanery  of  Rochester. 
Johnstone  was  a  barrister  or  advocate  of 
some  kind  or  other ;  and  wrote  a  Latin  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  more  of\en  praised 
than  read.  But,  author  and  lawyer  as  he 
was,  he  was  also  an  honest  man,  and  his 
first  act  in  the  trust  was  relieving  it  from 
threatened  litigation,  by  effecting  some 
compromise  with  the  niece  of  Heriot,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  understand  the  rea- 
sonableness of  her  uncle's  disposition  of  his 
properly.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
delay  in  the  effort  to  call  in  the  funds,  for 
in  the  year  but  one  after  Heriot's  death,  the 
trustees  commenced  their  purchase  of 
grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh. 
Some  confusion  and  consequent  misrepre- 
sentation arose  from  the  blunder  of  an  ac- 
countant, who  mistook  pounds  Scots  for 
pounds  sterling.  The  sum  actually  receiv- 
ed «as  £23,&i5  10s.  S^d.  In  1627,  the 
ground  on  which  the  hospital  stood  was  pur- 
chased, and  in  the  same  year  a  ship  was 
freighted  with  timber  from  Norway  for  the 
buildings.  Inigo  Jones  is  believed  to  have 
furnished  the  plan,  and  on  the  first  of  July, 
1628,  the  first  stone  was  laid.  The  ac- 
counts were  so  carefully  kept,  that  there 
could  be  no  difilculty  in  ascertaining,  if  it 
were  at  any  time  felt  an  object  to  do  so,  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  any  particu- 
lar ornament  was  executed,  and  what  he 
got  for  his  work.*     The  master  masons 

*  *'  From  the  treaiurer*s  book  ofdiBburscmentfl 
in  Scottish  money,  for  th«*  year  1632,  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  pafticulara  are  derived  : — 
"  March  24  To  the  wcmen  ihiildrew  in  the  cairt, 
at  redding  [clearing]  the    fnwod, 

xzxiiij  a. 

To  the  2  workmen  that  callit  the 

cairti  ill  lib.  zij  a. 

-  31     To  the  6  wemen  that  drew  in  the 


cairt. 


zzxiiij  a. 


To    the    men    that   keipia    thame, 

111  lib.  zij  a. 
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were  paid  ten  shillings  weekly,  and   had 
also  j£8  lOs.  a-year. 

A  description  of  the  building,  chiefly 
borrowed  from  Telford's  article  on  archi- 
tecture in  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  will 
probably  interest  our  readers  more  than  any 
other  selection  we  could  make  from  the 
volume : — 

''A  general  description  of  the  building,  con- 
formable to  the  original  design,  will  naturallv 
be  expected  in  this  place.  George  Heriot^ 
Hospital  is  a  commanding  edifice,  consisting 
of  one  square  court,  encompassed  with  build- 
ings. It  has — as  shown  in  the  frontispiece 
to  this  volume — projecting  turrets  at  the  exter- 
nal angles,  and  a  square  tower  over  the  en- 
trance, which  is  carried  up  to  double  the  height 
of  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  finished  with  a 
cupola.  The  windows  have  pediments  over 
them ;  some  of  these  are  pointed,  some  semi- 
circular, and  open  in  the  middle.  The  en- 
trance archway  has  coupled  Doric  columns 
wi'h  Ailly  enriched  entablature;  but  this  is 
broken  by  heavy  trusses,  having  grotesque 
Gothic  ornaments.  Immediately  al>ove  the 
archway  are  twisted  Corinthian  columns ;  the 
whole  of  the  centre  front  is  crowned  and  sur- 
rounded by  minute  sculptures.  On  entering 
the  court,  and  immediately  above  the  centre 
archway,  stands  a  fine  statue  of  the  Founder. 
The  interior  of  the  square,  which  is  about  thir- 
ty-two yards  by  thirty,  has  arcades  on  the  east 
and  north  sides,  and  towers  at  the  four  angles, 
in  which  are  smirs.  The  windows  of  £ree 
sides  have  pilasters  and  regular  sculptured  or- 
naments over  them.  In  the  upper  row,  on  the 
north  or  entrance  side,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sculpture  over  the  windows,  there  are  small 

April  7         To  the  G  wemen  that  drew  tbe^ed, 

•  ..    ' 

XXll  s. 

June  2  To    the    gentlewemen    that    oullc 

[week]  ixii  s. 

For  Sshakells  to  the  wemeinis  hands, 
with  the  cheingeis  to  thame,  pryce 
of  the  piece  xziiija.  is    Tii  lib.  iiij  s. 
Mair  for  14  loks  for  their  wastis  and 
thair  hands,  at  vi  s.  the  piece,  is 

nij  lib.  nij  8. 
For  ane  quhip  to  the  gentlewemen  io 
the  cairt,  zij  s 

''  We  hope  that  no  one,  on  perusing  the  above, 
will  conclude,  that,  in  Scotland,  fumales  were 
generally  put  to  such  servile  and  shocking  work 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  These  toomen  and 
gentlewomen^  we  have  no  doubt,  were  hardened 
offenders,  upon  whom  every  kind  of  Church  cen- 
sure had  bet-n  fruitlessly  expended^  There  being 
then  no  bridewells  or  houses  of  correction,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  magistrates,  whose  juris- 
diction extended  even  to  hanging,  and  drowning 
in  the  North  Loch,  had  tried  the  effect  of  public 
exposure  by  sending  these  culprits  to  clear  the 
foundation  for  the  hospital.  To  prevent  their  es- 
cape, locks  and  shackles  had  been  used  in  the 
scandalous  manner  noticed  in  the  treasurer's  ac- 
count, "^p.  61 . 
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niches,  with  busts  in  them.  On  the  south  side 
is  the  chapel,  with  large  Gothic  windows :  but 
the  entrance  door  has  small  coupled  Corin- 
thian columns,  with  a  semi-circular  pediment 
over  each  pair.  There  are  upwards  of  two 
hundred  windows  in  the  hospital,  and,  strange 
to  say,  no  one  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
other.  Notwithstancfing  this  ingenious  variety, 
even  an  experienced  eye  would  not  at  first  dis- 
cover this  singular  freak  of  the  architect.  <  We 
know,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Telford,  to  whom  we 
have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding 
description,  '  of  no  other  instance  in  the  works 
of  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  where  the 
operation  of  changing  styles  is  so  evident  In 
the  chapel  windows,  although  the  general  out- 
lines are  tine  Gothic,  the  mouldings  are  Ro- 
man. In  the  entrance  archways,  although  the 
principal  members  are  Roman,  the  pinnacles, 
trusses,  and  minute  sculptures  partake  of  the 
Gothic.  The  outlines  of  the  whole  design 
have  evidently  been  modelled  on  the  latter 
style  of  the  baronial  castellated  dwelling.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent  featnres  of 
this  singular  city,  and  is  a  splendid  monument 
of  the  munificence  of  one  of  its  citizens." — 
p.  c.  3. 

Balcanquel's  name  does  not  oAen  again 
occur  in  the  records  of  the  hospital.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  consulted  in 
Charles's  efforts  to  introduce  the  English 
form  of  Church  government  into  Scotland. 
He  became  Dean  of  Durham,  but  was  soon 
proclaimed  an  incendiary,  and  had  to  fly. 
He  died  in  Wales,  in  the  year  1645. 

Laud  had  assisted  at  the  coronation  in 
Scotland  of  Charles,  and  he  interested  him- 
self in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  But 
Laud's  power  for  good  or  evil  soon  ceased , 
and  the  civil  distractions  of  the  period  in- 
terrupted every  thing  that  the  trustees  were 
doing,  or  had  proposed  to  do.  Johnstone, 
whose  heart  was  in  the  work,  had  hoped 
before  his  death  to  have  seen  the  hospital 
opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars.  He 
died  without  having  his  wish  accomplished, 
leaving  a  large  property  of  his  own  to 
purposes  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  He- 
riot's. 

The  governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  as 
owners  of  the  lands  of  Broughton,  held  ba- 
ronial courts  for  fully  a  century,  and  capital 
crimes  were  occasionally  tried  before 
them. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  building  the 
hospital,  and  while  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  proper  objects  of  Heriot's  bounty, 
the  trustees  felt  themselves  justified  in  giv- 
ing small  pensions  to  relatives  of  Heriot. 
In  1650  the  building  was  nearly  completed, 
and  was  first  occupied  by  a  visiter  on  whom 
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its  goTernors  little  counted.    Cromwell  was 
destined  to  visit  them,  when  he 

*To  peace  and  truth  hii  glorious  way  had 
ploughed, 

And  on  the  back  of  crowned  Fortuoe  proud 

Had  reared  God*B  trophies,  and  hrs  work  pur- 
sued : 

While  Derwea  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  im- 
brued, 

And  Dunbarfieid  resound  his  praises  load. 

And  Worcester's  laureate  wreath.'* 

It  is  probhhle  that  the  governors  of  He- 
riot's  thought  that  Oliver  had  as  little  right 
Co  the  high  praises  given  him  by  puritan 
John,  as  to  the  hospital  itself  in  which  he 
stabled  his  troopers,  and  io  which,  after 
seizing  it  unceremoniously  by  the  right  of 
the  strongest,  he  put  forward  other  claims. 
**  Heriot,"  quoth  Cromwell,  "  was  a  natu- 
ralized Englishman,  and  had  acquired  his 
fortune  in  England.  He  had  no  right  to 
bequeath  it  to  Scotland — [we  do  not  see 
the  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  Oliver  ; 
it  sounds  like  what  Newman  calls  logical 
sequence] — and  at  all  events  the  revenue 
has  been  applied  contrary  to  the  founder's 
orders,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  1"  Well  argued,  heroic 
soldier !  There  is  something  to  be  said  in 
praise  of  robbery  when  it  assumes  this 
high  tone.  Thou,  too,  shah  have  thine  ad- 
mirers I 

Oliver's  stormy  hour,  however,  passed 
away.  More  lands  were  bought.  All  was 
again  prosperous,  and  on  the  J  3th  of  April, 
1659,  thirty  boys  were  elected  on  the  foun- 
dation. On  the  same  day,  the  first  *'  school- 
master "  was  elected.  New  brooms  sweep 
clean,  and  the  first  act  of  the  governors  was 
creditable.  There  were  three  candidates, 
whom  they  examined  in  grammar  and  arith- 
metic. One  of  the  candidates  was  a  rela- 
tive of  Heriot's— r*'  He  was  a  weak  pro- 
fessor of  both  "  [grammar  and  arithmetic]. 
The  two  others  were  equal,  and  in  these 
circumstances  a  preference  was  given  to 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
"  burgess's  bairn"  The  dress  of  the  boys 
was  "  sad-russet  cloth  doublets,  breeches, 
and  stockings,  hose  and  gown  of  the  same 
color,  with  black  hats  and  strings." 

Anniversary  sermons  are  preached  on 
what  is  called  Heriot's  day  (the  27th  of 
June).  The  first  was  by  Robert  Douglas, 
a  remarkable  man,  who  had  been  a  chaplain 
in  Gustavus  Adolphus's  army.  Gustavus 
said  of  him — '*  There  goes  a  man  that,  for 
wisdom,  might  be  a  counsellor  to  any  king 
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in  Europe ;  for  gravity,  moderator  to  any 
assembly  in  the  world;  and  for  his  skill  in 
military  affairs,  might  be  general  of  any 
army." 

The  Heriot  gardens  were  a  fashionable 
promenade.  The  governors  took  care  from 
the  first  that  they  should  present  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a  botanic  garden.  Some 
fear  of  the  plants  being  stolen  by  florists  is 
suggested,  and  endeavored  to  be  guarded 
against ;  but  we  suppose  all  such  regula- 
tions are  vain.  Pennant,  writing  in  1769, 
tells  us  that  these  gardens  **  were  formerly 
the  resort  of  the  gay,  and  there  the  Scottish 
poets  often  laid,  in  their  comedies,  the 
scenes  of  intrigue." 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  boys  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  in  1682.  The  Earl  of 
Argyle  was  in  this  year  convicted  of  high 
treason,  for  refusing  the  test  oath  without 
certain  qualifications.  The  Heriot  boys 
ordered  their  watch  dog  to  take  the  test, 
and  offered  him  the  paper.  When  he  re- 
fused, they  rubbed  it  over  with  butter.  He 
then  licked  off  the  butter,  but  spat  out  the 
paper.  They  empannelled  a  jury,  tried  him 
for  treason,  and  hanged  him. 

In  1741,  Whitfield  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  Heriot's  Hospital.  He  is  said 
to  have  wrought  a  great  change  on  the  boys 
in  the  institution.  However  this  be,  the 
record  of  his  visit  states  the  Heriot's  Hos- 
pital boys  to  have  been  the  worst  boys  in 
the  town — a  fact  not  unlikely,  for  we  be-^ 
lieve  that  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  trustees 
or  governors  can  ever  be  of  the  same  use  as 
the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  parental  eye. 
Much  may  be  done  for  children  in  these 
public  institutions,  but  more  than  is  possi- 
ble to  be  effected  may  also  be  expected. 
The  fagging  (or,  as  it  was  called,  the  gar- 
ring)  system  prevailed  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years  to  a  fearful  extent.  It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  appointments  of 
masters  were  of  weak,  obstinate,  well  mean- 
ing men ;  that  to  this  the  insubordination 
of  the  boys  was  to  be  referred.  *'  The  de- 
praving influence  of  one  ill-judged  appoint- 
ment may  have  extended  its  consequences 
not  only  over  the  duration  of  a  single  in- 
cumbency, but  over  every  succeeding  pe- 
riod. Something,  of  course,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  imperfect  civilization  of  the 
period."  In  1752,  cock  fighting  was  pro- 
hibited. In  1756  a  master  was  solemnly 
deposed  on  account  of  his  unfitness  for  his 
office. 

In  1759,  the  governors  of  the  hospital  bad 
A  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  manage.     It 
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was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  honest  and 
obstinate  men  might  easily  be  supposed 
never  to  come  to  an  agreement.  The  whole 
of  the  ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  on 
which  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  stands, 
was  the  property  of  the  hospital,  and  it  was 
sold  by  the  trustees  to  the  city.  The  pro- 
digious increase  of  value  of  this  property 
which  was  anticipated,  and  which  has  since 
been  realized  to  an  extent  far  surpassing  all 
anticipation,  made  a  transaction,  in  which 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  acting  as  sellers 
on  one  side  (for  they,  as  such  magistrates, 
were  governors  of  the  hospital),  and  pur- 
chasers on  the  other,  one  of  great  delicacy. 
The  act  was  represented  as  a  dishonest  sac- 
rifice of  the  property  of  the  institution.  This 
clearly  was  a  mistake,  for  in  the  hands  of 
the  institution  it  could  be  worth  compara- 
tively little ;  but  it  led  to  litigation,  and  it 
was  not  till  af\er  some  time  that  a  right  to 
sell  was  established. 

In  1762,  John  Erskine  returned  to  the 
institution  the  sum  given  him  for  an  anniver- 
sary sermon,  which  he  preached,  request- 
ing that  it  might  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  religious  and  moral  treatises  for  the 
boys.     In  this  gift  originated  the  library. 

In  1835,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
surplus  fund,  and  on  the  motion  of  Duncan 
M'Laren,  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  a  part  of  this  surplus  revenue 
was  applied  **  to  the  erection  of  schools  for 
the  education  of  such  burgesses'  sons  as 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  hospital."  In- 
fant and  juvenile  schools  were  established 
in  the  several  districts  of  the  city.  The 
payment  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  was 
made  to  depend,  in  part,  on  the  number  of 
pupils  attending.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
the  first  school  was  opened,  the  applications 
for  admission  were  seven  hundred,  though 
the  number  to  be  received  was  limited  by 
the  government  to  two  hundred  and  fifly. 
The  children  eligible  are:  first,  children  in 
poor  circumstances  of  deceased  burgesses 
and  freemen  of  Edinburgh ;  second,  chil- 
dren of  such  burgesses  and  freemen  as  are 
not  sufficiently  able  to  maintain  them ;  and, 
thirdly,  children  of  poor  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, residing  within  the  royalty. 

Of  these  schools  the  plan  seems  admira- 
ble, and  the  success,  as  far  as  we  have  the 
means  of  judging,  perfect.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  hospital,  not  only  by  being 
under  the  management  of  the  same  gover- 
nors, but  by  the  head  master  of  the  hospital 
being  the  inspector  of  all  the  Heriot  schools. 
Of  the  latter,  we  believe,  the  whole  expense 
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is  not  more  than  ^£3000  a  year.    Two  gover- 
•one  lay,  one  clerical — are  each  fort-. 


nors- 


nighto)»liged  to  inspect  the  schools  in  addi- 
tion to  the  weekly  visits  of  the  head  master  of. 
the  hospital ;  and  written  reports  are  made  of 
the  results  of  these  visits  half-yearly.  There 
is  no  charge  for  education,  and  not  only  are 
school  requisites  supplied,  but  each  school 
is  furnished  with  a  valuable  library.  The 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor  will  com- 
pel a  higherorder  of  education  for  the  rich. 
The  masters  of  the  juvenile  schools  are  per- 
sons highly  qualified ;  and  their  remunera- 
tion is,  considering  the  average  income  of 
parochial  teachers  in  Scotland,  liberal  in 
the  extreme.  The  salary  is  jf  140  a  year. 
The  masters  are  assisted  by  apprentice- 
teachers — an  exceedingly  well-conceived 
part  of  the  system,  and  which  almost  whol- 
ly gets  rid  of  the  plan  of  monitors,  prefects, 
&.C.  These  younger  assistants  are  bound 
to  act  as  apprentice-teachers  for  three  years. 
They  are  paid  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-week  for  the  first  year ;  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  during  the  second,  and  six  shillings 
for  the  third.  When  the  apprentice-teach- 
ers are  selected  from  the  boys  educated  at 
the  hospital,  they  are  bound  for  five  years, 
and  in  addition  to  their  weekly  pay,  receive 
«£10  a  y^ar.  The  school  is  divided  into  five 
sections ;  four  are  taught  by  apprentices — 
the  fifth  by  the  head  master.  The  appren-* 
tice-teachers  receive  lesions  themselves 
each  evening  in  the  more  advanced  branch- 
es of  instruction. 

We  cannot  find  room  to  give  the  calcula- 
tions from  which  Dr.  Steven  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  average  expense  of  each 
child  to  the  institution  is,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, £h  This  is  exclusive  of  what  is.to 
be  calculated  for  building,  repairs,  &rC., 
of  the  school  in  which  they  are  educated. 
When  these  expenses  are  added,  the  aver- 
age amounts  to  about  i£l  13s.  6d.,  or  seven- 
pence  halfpenny  a  week. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  dwell 
at  greater  length  on  this  exceedingly  im- 
portant volume.  In  Ireland,  and  at  this 
moment,  the  instruction  it  gives  is  such, 
that  we  think  any  persons  connected  with 
education  not  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
formation it  gives,  are  neglecting  a  positive 
duty.  We  have  done  all  ihat  it  was  possi- 
ble for  us  to  do,  consistent  with  the  space 
that  we  can  give  to  this  article,  to  select 
and  condense  what  we  regard  as  roost  use- 
ful ;  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
a  few  pages  to  do  more  than  refer  to  many 
things,  of  which  the  great  practical  value 
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cannot  be  exhibited  except  by  entering  into 
minute  detail.  To  Dr.  Steven,  the  pubiic, 
and  more  especially  «uch  of  the  public  as 
take  an  interest  in  the  great  question  of  ed- 
ucation, owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
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BT    GEORGE    GIIFILLAH,    AUTHOR    OF    "A    GALLE- 
RY  or    LITERARY    PORTRAITS'* 

Perhaps  the  leading  authors  of  the  age 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  \st, 
Those  who  have  written  avowedly  and  en- 
tirely for  the  few.  $W/y,  Those  who  have 
written  principally  for  the  many.  And, 
9dly,  Those  who  have  sought  their  andi- 
ence  in  both  classes,  and  have  succeeded 
in  forming,  to  some  extent,  at  once  an  ex- 
oteric and  an  esoteric  school  of  admirers. 
Of  the  first  class,  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth are  the  most  distinguished  specimens. 
Scott  and  Dickens  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
second;  and  Byron  and  Bulwer  are  facile 
principes  of  the  third.  Both  these  last 
named  writers  commenced  their  career  by 
appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  mulii- 
tnde;  but  by  and  bye,  either  satiated  by 
their  too  easy  success,  or  driven  onward  by 
the  rapid  and  gigantic  progress  of  their  own 
minds,  they  aimed  at  higher  things,  and 
sought,  nor  sought  in  vain,  a  more  select 
audience.  Byron's  mind,  in  itself  essen- 
tially unspeeulative,  was  forced  upwards 
upon  those  rugged  and  dangerous  tracts  of 
thought,  where  he  has  gathered  the  rarest 
of  his  beauties,  by  intimacy  with  Shelley, 
by  envious  emulation  of  his  Lake  contem- 
poraries, and,  above  all,  by  the  pale  hand  of 
his  misery,  unveiling  to  him  heights  and 
depths  in  his  nature  and  genius,  which 
were  previously  unknown  and  unsuspected, 
and  beckoning  him  onward  through  their 
grim  and  shadowy  regions.  He  grew,  at 
once,  and  equally,  in  guilt,  misery,  and 
power.  An  intruder  too,  on  domains, 
where  some  other  thinkers  had  long  fixe/ 
their  calm  and  permanent  dwelling,  his  ft> 
pearanoe  was  the  more  startling.  Here 
was  a  dandy  discussing  the  great  questions 
of  natural  and  moral  evil ;  a  rout  in  silk 
stockings  meditating  suicide,  and  mouthing 
blasphemy  on  an  Alpine  rock  ,*  a  brilliant 
and  popular  wit  and  poet,  setting  Spinoza 


to  music,  and  satirising  the  principalities 
and  powers  of  heaven,  as  bitterly  as  he  had 
done  the  bards  and  reviewers  of  earth.  Into 
those  giddy  and  terrible  heights  where  Mil- 
ton had  entered  a  permitted  guest,  in  privi- 
lege of  virtue ;  where  Goethe  had  walked 
in  like  a  passionless  and  prying  cherub,- 
forgetting  to  worship  in  his  absorbing  de- 
sire to  know ;  and  on  which  Shelley  was 
wrecked  and  stranded,  in  the  storm  of  his 
fanatical  unbelief;  Byron  is  upborne  by  the 
presumption  and  the  despair  of  his  mental 
inifiery.  Unable  to  see  through  the  high 
walls  which  bound  and  beset  our  limited 
faculties  and  little  life,  he  can  at  least  dash 
his  head  against  them.  Hence,  in  *'  Man- 
fred," **  Cain,"  "  Heaven  and  Earth,"  and 
"The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  we  have  him 
calling  upon  the  higher  minds  of  his  age  to 
be  as  miserable  as  he  was,  just  as  he  had 
in  his  first  poems  addressed  the  same  sad 
message,  less  energetically,  and  less  earn- 
estly, to  the  community  at  large.  And 
were  it  not  unspeakably  painful  to  contem- 
plate a  noble  mind  engaged  in  this  profit- 
less "  apostleship  of  affliction,"  this  thank- 
less gospel  of  proclamation  to  men,  that  be- 
cause they  are  miserable,  it  is  their  duty  to 
become  more  so ;  that  because  they  are 
bad,  they  are  bound  to  be  worse ;  we  might 
be  moved  to  laughter  by  its  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  old  story  of  the  fox  who  had 
lost  his  tail. 

In  the  career  of  Bulwer,  we  find  a  faint 
yet  traceable  resemblance  to  that  of  Byron. 
Like  him,  he  began  with  wit,  satire,  and 
persiflage.  Like  him,  he  effected,  for  a 
season,  a  melodramatic?  earnestness.  Like 
him,  he  was  at  last  stung  into  genuine  sin- 
cerity, and  shot  upwards  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  three 
periods  in  Byron's  history,  are  distinctly 
marked  by  lAe  three  works,  **  English 
Bards,"  **  Childe  Harold,"  and  •*  Cain." 
So  **  PelAam,"  "  Eugene  Aram,"  and 
''  Zanoi7<,"  accurately  mete  out  the  stages 
in  Bulger's  progress.  Minor  points  of  re- 
semlflance  might  be  noted  between  the  pair. 
Bofh  sprang  from  the  aristocracy ;  and  one, 
9(  least,  was  prouder  of  what  he  deduced 
from  Norman  blood,  than  from  nature.  Bul- 
wer, like  Byron,  is  a  distinguished  dandy. 
Like  him,  too,  he  has  been  separated  from 
his  wife.  Like  him,  he  is  liberal  In  his 
politics.  And  while  Byron,  by  way  of 
doing  penance,  threw  his  jaded  system  into 
the  Greek  war,  Bulwer  has  with  better  re- 
sult leaped  into  a  tub  of  cold  water ! 

Point  and  brilliance  are  at  once  perceir* 
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ed  to  be  the  leading  qualities  of  Bulwer's 
writing.  His  style  is  vicious  from  excess 
of  virtue,  weak  from  repletion  of  strength. 
Every  word  is  a  point,  every  clause  a 
beauty,  the  close  of  every  sentence  a 
climax.  He  is  as  sedulous  of  his  every 
stroke,  as  if  the  effect  of  the  whole  depend- 
ed upon  it.  His  pages  are  all  sparkling 
with  minute  and  insulated  splendors;  not 
suffused  with  a  uniform  and  sober  glow, 
nor  shown  in  the  reflected  light  of  one  sol- 
itary and  surpassing  beauty.  Some  writers 
peril  their  reputation  upon  one  long  diffi- 
cult leap,  and  it  accomplished,  walk  on  at 
their  leisure.  With  others,  writing  is  a 
succession  of  hops,  steps,  and  jumps.  This 
in  genera]  is  productive  of  a  feeling  of  tedi- 
um. It  teases  and  fatigues  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  It  is  like  crying  perpetually  upon 
a  hearer,  who  is  attending  with  all  his 
might,  to  attend  more  carefully.  It  at 
once  wearies  and  provokes,  insults  the 
reader,  and  betrays  a  fear  of  conscious 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  author.  If  in 
Bulwer's  writings  we  weary  less  than  in 
others,  it  is  owing  to  the  artistic  skill  with 
which  he  intermingles  his  points  of  humor 
with  those  of  sententious  reflection  or  vivid 
narrative.  All  is  point :  but  the  point  per- 
petua\ly  varies  from  gay  to  grave,  from  lively 
to  severe ;  including  in  it  raillery  and  rea- 
soning, light  dialogue  and  earnest  discus- 
sion, bursts  of  political  feeling  and  raptures 
of  poetical  description ;  here  a  sarcasm, 
almost  worthy  of  that  "  inspired  monkey" 
Voltaire,  and  th^re  a  passage  of  pensive 
grandeur,  which  Rt)usseau  might  have  writ- 
ten in  his  tears.  To  keep  up  this  per- 
petual play  of  varied  excellence,  required 
at  once  great  vigor,  an6  great  versatility  of 
talents:  for  Bulwer  nev^  walks  through 
his  part,  never  proses,  is  mver  tame,  and 
seldom  indeed  substitutes  sound  for  sense, 
or  mere  flummery  for  force  and  fire.  He 
generally  write^  his  best ;  and  our  great 
quarrel,  indeed,  with  him  is,  that  ^e  is  too 
uniformly  erect  in  the  stirrups,  too  con- 
scious himself  of  his  exquisite  manage- 
ment, of  his  complete  equipment,  of  \he 
speed  with  which  he  devours  the  dust ;  and 
seldom  exhibits  the  careless  grandeur  ot 
one  who  is  riding  at  the  pace  of  the  whirl- 
wind, with  perfect  self-oblivion,  and  with 
perfect  security. 

Bulwer  reminds  ns  less  of  an  English- 
man Frenchified,  than  of  a  Frenchman  par- 
tially Anglicized.  The  original  powers 
and  tendencies  of  his  mind,  his  eloquence, 
wit,  sentiments,  and  feelings,   his  talents 
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and  his  opinions,  his  taste  and  style,  are 
those  of  a  modern  Frenchman.  But  these, 
long  subjected  to  English  influences,  and 
long  trained  to  be  candidates  for  an  Eng- 
lish popularity,  have  been  modified  and 
altered  from  their  native  bent.  In  all  his 
writings,  however,  you  breathe  a  foreign 
atmosphere,  and  find  very  slight  sympathy 
with  the  habits,  manners,  or  tastes  of  his 
native  country.  Not  Zanoni  alone,  of  his 
heroes,  is  cut  off  from  country,  as  by  a 
chasm,  or  if  held  to  it,  held  only  by  ties 
which  might  with  equal  strength  bind  him 
to  other  planets :  all  his  leading  characters, 
whatever  their  own  pretensions,  or  whatever 
their  creator  may  assert  of  them,  are  in  re- 
ality citizens  of  the  world,  and  have  no 
more  genuine  relation  to  the  land  whence 
they  spring,  than  have  the  winds,  which 
linger  not  over  its  loveliest  landscapes,  and 
hurry  past  its  most  endeared  and  consecra*' 
ted  spots.  Eugene  Aram  is  not  an  English- 
man ;  Rienzi  is  hardly  an  Italian.  Bulwer 
is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  great  nov- 
elist obtaining  popularity  without  a  particle 
of  nationality  in  his  spirit,  or  in  his  wri- 
tings. We  do  not  question  bis  attachment 
to  his  own  principles  in  his  native  country  ; 
but  of  that  tide  of  national  prejudice,  which 
Burns  says,  **  shall  boil  on  in  his  breast  till 
the  floodgates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest," 
he  betrays  not  one  drop.  His  novels  might 
all  have  appeared  as  translations  from  a 
foreign  language,  and  have  lost  but  little  of 
their  interest  or  verisimilitude.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  his  reign  exactly 
divides  the  space  between  that  of  two 
others,  who  have  obtained  boundless  fame, 
greatly  in  consequence  of  the  very  quality, 
in  varied  forms,  which  Bulwer  lacks. 
Scott's  knowledge  and  love  of  Scotland, 
Dickens'  knowledge  and  love  of  London, 
stand  in  curious  antithesis  to  Bulwer's  in- 
tense cosmopolitanism,  and  ideal  indiffer- 
ence. 

Akin  to  this,  and  connected  either  as 
cause  or  as  effect  with  it,  is  a  certain  dig* 
nified  independence  of  thought  and  feeling, 
inseparable  from  the  motion  of  Bulwer's 
mind.  He  is  not  a  great  original  thinker ; 
on  no  one  subject  can  he  be  called  pro» 
hund,  but  on  all,  he  thinks  and  speaks  for 
hinself.  He  belongs  to  no  school  either  in 
literature  or  in  politics,  and  he  has  created 
no  scVool.  He  is  too  proud  for  a  Radical, 
and  too  wide-minded  for  a  Tory.  He  ia 
too  definite  and  decisive  to  belong  to  the 
mystic  sc^iool  of  letters ;  too  impetuous  and 
impulsive  to  cling  to  the  classical ;  too  lib* 
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eral  to  be  blind  to  the  beauties  of  either. 
He  has  attained,  thus,  an  insulated  and 
original  position,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a 
separate,  nor  yet  a  small  estate,  in  our  in- 
tellectual realm.  He  may  take  up  for 
motto,  **  NulliUs  jurare  addictus  in  verba 
magistri;" — he  may  emblazon  on  his  shield 
Desdichada  Some  are  torn,  by  violence, 
from  the  sympathies  and  attachments  of 
their  native  soil,  without  seeking  to  take 
root  elsewhere;  others  are  early  trans- 
planted, in  heart  and  intellect,  to  other 
countries ;  a  few,  again,  seem  born,  rooted 
up,  and  remain  so  for  ever.  To  this  last 
class  we  conceive  Bulwer  to  belong.  In 
the  present  day,  the  demand  for  earnest- 
ness, in  its  leading  minds,  has  become  in- 
cessant and  imperative.  Men  speak  of  it 
as  if  it  had  been  lately  erected  into  a  new 
test  of  admission  into  the  privileges  alike  of 
St  Stephens  and  of  Parnassus.  A  large 
and  formidable  jury,  with  Thomas  Carlyle 
for  foreman,  are  diligently  occupied  in  try* 
ing  each  new  aspirant,  as  well  as  back' 
sparing  the  old,  on  this  question  :  *'  Earn- 
est or  a  sham  ?  Heroic  or  hearsay  1  Un- 
der which  king,  Bezonian,  speak,  or  die." 
Concerning  this  cry  for  earnestness,  we  can 
only  say,  en  passant^  that  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  new,  but  old  ;  as  old,  surely,  as 
that  great  question  of  Deborah's  to  recreant 
Reuben, — "  Why  abodest  thou  among  the 
sheep-folds  to  hear  the  bleating  of  the 
flocks!"  or  that  more  awful  query  of  the 
Tishbite's, — **  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions?"  That  it  is,  in  theory,  a 
robust  truth;  and  sometimes,  in  applica- 
tion, an  exaggeration  and  a  fallacy ;  and 
that,  unless  preceded  by  the  words  '*  en- 
lightened "  and  "  virtuous,"  earnestness  is 
a  quality  no  more  intrinsically  admirable, 
nay,  as  blind  and  brutal,  as  the  rush  of  a 
bull  upon  his  foeraan,  or  as  the  foaming 
fury  of  a  madman.  Bulwer  is  not,  we  fear, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  an  earnest 
man :  nay,  we  have  heard  of  the  great  mod- 
ern prophet  of  the  quality,  pronouncing 
him  the  most  thoroughly  false  man  of  the 
age;  and  another,  of  the  same  school, 
christens  him  '*  a  double  distilled  scent- 
bottle  of  cant."  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
we  deem  him  to  possess,  along  with  much 
that  is  affected,  much,  also,  that  is  true, 
and  much  that  is  deeply  sympathetic  with 
sincerity,  although  no  devouring  fire  of  pur- 
pose has  hitherto  filled  hia  being,  or  been 
seen  to  glare  in  his  eye.  And,  as  we 
hinted  before,  his  later  writings  exhibit 
sometimes  in   mournful    and   melancholy 
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forms, — a  growing  depth  and  truth  of  feel- 
ing.  Few,  indeed,  can  even  sportively 
wear,  for  a  long  time,  the  yoke  of  genius, 
without  its  iron  entering  into  the  soul,  and 
eliciting  that  cry  which  becomes  immortal. 

Bulwer,  as  a  novelist,  has,  from  a  com- 
pound of  conflicting  and  imported  materi- 
als, reared  to  himself  an  independent  struc- 
ture. He  has  united  many  of  the  qualities 
of  the  fashionable  novel,  df  the  Godwin 
philosophical  novel,  and  of  the  Waverley 
tale.  He  has  the  levity  and  thoroughbred 
air  of  the  first ;  much  of  the  mental  anat- 
omy and  philosophical  thought  which  often 
overpower  the  narrative  in  the  second ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  dramatic  liveliness,  the  his- 
torical interest,  and  the  elaborate  costume 
of  the  third.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
destitute  of  the  long,  solemn,  overwhelm- 
ing swell  of  Godwin's  style  of  writing,  and 
of  the  vaciety,  the  sweet,  natural,  and 
healthy  tone  of  Scott's,  he  has  some  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  himself, — point,  polish— at 
times  a  classical  elegance — at  times  a  bar- 
baric brilliance,  and  a  perpetual  mint  of 
short  sententious  reflections, — compact, 
rounded,  and  shining  as  new-made  sove- 
reigns. We  know  no  novelist  from  whose 
writings  we  could  extract  so  many  striking 
sentences  containing  fine  thoughts,  chased 
in  imagery,  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  The  wisdom  of  Scott's  sage  re- 
flections is  homely  but  commonplace ;  God- 
win beats  his  gold  thin,  and  you  gather  his 
philosophical  acumen  rather  from  the  whole 
conduct  and  tone  of  the  story,  and  his  com- 
mentary upon  it,  than  from  single  and  sep- 
arate thoughts.  Dickens,  whenever  he 
moralizes,  in  his  own  person,  becomes  in- 
sufferably tame  and  feeble.  But  it  is  Bui- 
wer's  beauty  that  he  abounds  in  fine,  though 
not  far  gleams  of  insight ;  and  it  is  his  fault 
that  sometimes,  while  watching  these,  he 
allows  the  story  to  stand  still,  or  to  drag 
heavily,  and  sinks  the  character  of  novelist 
in  that  of  brilliant  essay-writer,  or  inditer 
of  smart  moral  and  political  apothegms. 
In  fact,  his  works  are  too  varied  and  versa- 
tile. They  are  not  novels  or  romances  so 
much  as  compounds  of  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle, the  essay,  the  political  squib,  the  gay 
and  rapid  dissertation ;  which,  along  with 
the  necessary  ingredients  of  fiction,  com- 
bine to  form  a  junction,  without  constitu- 
ting a  true  artistic  whole. 

Reserving  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or 
two  other  of  his  works  till  afterwards,  we 
recur  to  the  three  which  seem  to  typify  the 
stages  of  his  progress;  "Pelham,''  "  Eugene 
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Aram,"  and  "  Zanoni."  "  Pelham,"  like 
^'  Anastasius/'  begins  with  a  prodigious 
/  affectation  of  wit.  For  several  pages  the 
reading  is  as  gay  and  as  wearisome  as  a 
jest-book.  You  si^rh  for  a  simple  sen- 
tence, and  would  willingly  dig  even  for  dul- 
oess  as  for  hid  treasure.  The  wit,  too,  is 
not  an  irrepressible  and  involuntary  issue, 
like  that  from  the  teeming  brain  of  Hood  ; 
it  is  an  artificial  and  forced  flow ;  and  the 
author  and  his  reader  are  equally  relieved, 
when  the  clear  path  of  the  tale  at  length 
breaks  awny  from  the  luxuriant  shrubbery 
in  which  it  is  at  first  buried,  and  strikes 
into  more  open  and  elevated  ground.  It  is 
the  same  with  **  Anastasius ;"  but  "  Pel- 
ham,"  we  must  admit,  does  not  reach  those 
heights  of  tenderness,  of  nervous  descrip- 
tion, and  of  solemn  moralizing,  which  have 
rendered  the  other  the  prose  "  Don  Juan," 
and  something  better.  It  is,  at  most,  a  se- 
ries, or  rather  string,  of  clever,  dashing, 
disconnected  sketches ;  and  the  moral  prob- 
lem it  works  out  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
this,  that,  under  the  corsets  of  a  dandy, 
there  sometimes  beats  a  heart. 

In  **  Eugene  Aram,"  Bulwer  evidently 
aims  at  a  higher  mark;  and,  in  his  own 
opinion,  with  considerable  success.  We 
gather  his  estimate  of  this  work  from  the 
I'act  that  he  inscribes  a  labored  and  glow- 
ina  panegyric  on  Scott  with  the  words, 
"  The  Author  of  Eugene  Aram."  Now, 
probably  he  would  exchange  this  for  **  The 
Author  of  Zanoni."  Nor  should  we,  at 
least,  nor,  we  think,  the  public,  object  to 
the  alteration.  *'  Eugene  Aram"  seems,  to 
us,  as  lamentable  a  perversion  of  talent  as 
the  literature  of  the  age  has  exhibited.  It 
is  one  of  those  works  in  which  an  unfor- 
tunate choice  of  subject  neutralizes  elo- 
quence, genius,  and  even  interest.  It  is 
with  it  as  with  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama," 
and  the  **  Cenci,"  where  the  more  splendid 
the  decorations  which  snrround  the  dis- 
gusting object,  the  more  disgusting  it  be- 
comes. It  is,  at  best,  deformity  jewelled 
and  enthroned.  Not  content  with  the 
native  difficulties  of  the  subject — the  trite- 
ness of  the  story — its  recent  date — its  dead 
level  of  certainty — ^the  author  has,  in  a  sort 
of  daring  perversity,  created  new  difficulties 
for  himself  to  cope  withal.  He  has  not  bid 
the  real  pallid  murderer  to  sit  to  his  pencil, 
and  trusted  for  success  to  the  severe  accu- 
racy of  the  portraiture.  Him  he  has  spir- 
ited away,  and  has  substituted  the  most  fan- 
tastic of  all  human  fiends,  resembling  the 
more  hideous  of  heraldic  devices,  or  the 
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more  unearthly  of  fossil  remains.    Call  him 
rather  a  graft  from  Godwin's  Falkland  upon 
the  rough  reality  of  the  actual  ''  Eugene 
Aram  ;"  for  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that, 
after  fabricating  a  being  entirely  new,  he  is 
compelled,  at  last,  to  clash  him  with  the  old 
pettifogging  murderer,  till  the  compound 
monstrosity   is   complete   and   intolerable. 
The  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  lover,  the 
sublime  victim  fighting  with  **  more  devils 
than  vast  hell  can  hold,"  sinks,  in  the  trial 
scene,  where  precisely  he  should  have  risen 
up  like  a  **  pyramid  of  fire,"  into  a  sophister 
so  mean  and  shallow,  that  you  are  reminded 
of  the  toad  into  which  the  lost  archangel 
dwindled  his  giant  stature.     The  morality, 
too,  of  the  tale,  seems  to  us  detestable. 
The  feelings  with  which  you  rise  from  its 
perusal,  or,  at  least,  with  which  the  author 
seems  to  wish  you  to  rise,  are  of  regret  and 
indignation,  that,  for  the  sin  of  an  hour, 
such  a  noble  being  should  perish,  as  if  he 
would  insinuate  the  wisdom  of  quarrel  (how 
vain  !)  with  those  austere  and  awful  laws,  by 
which  moments  of  crime  expand  into  cen- 
turies of  punishment !     It  is  not  wonderful 
that,  in  the  struggle  with  such   self-made 
difficulties,  Bulwer  has  been  defeated.    The 
wonder  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  cover  his 
retreat  amid  such  a  cloud  of  beauties ;  and 
to  attach  an  interest  almost  human,  and  even 
profound,  to  a  being  whom  we  cannot,  hi 
our  wildest  dreams,  identify  with  niiankind. 
The  whole  tale  is  one  of  those  hazardous 
experiments   which  have  become  bo  com- 
mon of  late  years,  in  which  a  scanty  suc- 
cess is  sought  at  an  infinite  peril ;  like  a 
wild-flower,  of  no  great  worth,  snatched,  by 
a  hardy  wanderer,  from  the  very  jaws  of 
danger  and  death.     We  notice  in  it,  how- 
ever, with  pleasure,   the   absence  of  that 
early  levity  which  marked  his  writing,  the 
shooting  germ  of  a  nobler  purpose,  and  an 
air  of  sincerity  fast  becoming  more  than 
an  air. 

In  saying  that  "Zanoni"  is  our  chief 
favorite  among  Bulwer's  writings,  we  con- 
sciously expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of 
paradox.  If  we  err,  however,  on  this  mat- 
ter, we  err  in  company  with  the  author  him- 
self; and,  we  believe,  with  all  Germany, 
and  with  many  enlightened  enthusiasts  at 
home.  We  refer,  too,  in  our  approbation, 
more  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  execution  of 
the  work.  As  a  whole,  as  a  broad  and 
brilliant  picture  of  a  period,  and  its  hero, 
**  Rienzi"  is  perhaps  his  greatest  work,  and 
**  that  shield  he  may  hold  up  against  all  his 
enemies."    '*  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii*" 
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OD  the  other  hand,  is  calculated  to  enchant 
classical  scholars,  and  the  book  glows  like 
a  cinder  from  Vesuvius,  and  most  gorgeous- 
ly are  the  reelings  of  that  fiery  drunkard 
depicted.  The  *'  Last  of  the  Barons," 
again,  as  a  cautious,  yet  skillful  filling  up  of 
the  vast  skeleton  of  Shakspeare,  is  attractive 
to  all  who  relish  English  story.  But  we  are 
mistaken,  if  in  that  class  who  love  to  see 
the  Unknown,  the  Invisible,  and  the  Eternal, 
looking  in  upon  them,  through  the  loops 
and  windows  of  the  present ;  whose  foot- 
steps turn  instinctively  toward  the  thick 
and  the  dark  places  of  the  **  wilderness  of 
this  world  ;"  or  who,  by  deep  disappoint- 
ment or  solemn  sorrow,  have  been  driven 
to  take  up  their  permanent  mental  abode 
upon  the  perilous  verge  of  the  unseen  world, 
if  "Zanoni''  do  not,  on  such,  exert  a 
mightier  spell,  and  to  their  feelings  be  not 
more  sweetly  attuned,  than  any  other  of  this 
writer's  books.  It  is  a  book  not  to  be  read 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  in  the  fields — not 
in  the  sunshine,  but  in  the  twilight  shade — 
not  in  the  sunshine,  unless  indeed  that  sun- 
shine has  been  saddened,  and  sheathed  by. 
a  recent  sorrow.  Then  will  its  wild  and 
mystic  measures,  its  pathos,  and  its  grand- 
eur, steal  in  like  music,  and  mingle  with 
the  soul's  emotions ;  till,  like  music,  they 
seem  a  part  of  the  soul  itself 
'  No  term  has  been  more  frequently  abused 
than  that  of  religious  novel.  This,  as 
commonly  employed,  describes  an  equivocal 
birth,  if  not  a  monster,  of  which  the  worst 
and  most  popular  specimen,  is  *'Co9lebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife,"  where  a  perfect  and 
perfectly  insipid  gentleman  goes  out  in 
search  of,  and  succeeds  in  finding  a  perfect 
and  perfectly  insipid  lady.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  how  its  authoress  deals  with  the  fic- 
titious part  of  her  book.  Holding  it  with 
a  half  shudder,  and  at  arm's-length,  as  she 
might  a  phial  of  poison,  she  pours  in  the 
other  and  the  other  infusion  of  prose  crit- 
icism, common-place  moralizing,  sage  apho- 
rism, &.C.,  till  it  is  fairly  diluted  down'  to 
her  standard  of  utility  and  safety.  But  a 
religious  novel,  in  the  high  and  true  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  noble  thought :  a  parable 
of  solemn  truth,  some  great  moral  law, 
written  out  as  it  were  in  flowers :  a  principle, 
old  as  Deity,  wreathed  with  beauty,  drama- 
tized in  action,  incarnated  in  life,  purified 
by  sufilering  and  death.  And  we  confess 
that  to  this  ideal,  we  know  no  novel  in  this 
our  country,  that  approaches  so  nearly  as 
*'  Zanoni."  An  intense  spirituality,  a 
yearning  earnestness,  a  deep  religious  feel- 1 
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ing,  lie  like  the  ''sod  shadow  of  an  angel's 
wing,"  upon  its  every  page.  Its  beauties 
are  not  of  the  "  earth  earthy."  Its  very 
faults,  cloudy,  colossal,  tower  above  our 
petty  judgment-seats,  towards  some  higher 
tribunal. 

Best  of  all  is  that  shade  of  mournful 
grandeur  which  rests  upon  it.  Granting 
all  its  blemishes,  the  improbabilities  of  its 
story,  the  occasional  extravagancies  of  its 
language,  let  it  have  its  praises  for  its  pic- 
tures of  love  and  grief,  of  a  love  leading  its 
votary  to  sacrifice  stupendous  privileges, 
and  reminding  you  of  that  which  made  an- 
gels resign  their  starry  thrones  for  the 
"  daughters  of  men ;"  and  of  a  grief,  too 
deep  for  tears,  too  sacred  for  lamentation, 
the  grief  which  he  increaseth  that  in- 
creaseth  knowledge,  the  grief  which  not 
earthly  immortality,  which  death  only  can 
cure.  The  tears  which  the  most  beautiful 
and  melting  close  of  the  tale  wrings  from 
our  eyes,  are  not  those  which  wet  the  last 
pages  of  ordinary  novels  :  they  come  from 
a  deeper  source ;  and  as  the  lovers  are  uni- 
ted in  death,  to  part  no  more,  triumph 
blends  with  the  tenderness  with  which  we 
witness  the  sad  yet  glorious  union.  Bul- 
wer,  in  the  last  scene,  has  apparently  in 
his  eye  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Revolt  of 
Islam,"  where  Laon  and  Laone,  springing 
in  spirit  from  the  funeral  pile,  are  united  in 
a  happier  region, in  the  "calm  dwellingsof 
the  mighty  dead,"  where  on  a  fairer  land- 
scape rests  a  **  holier  day,"  and  where  the 
lesson  awaits  them,  that 


<'  Virtue  though  obscured  on  earth,  no  less 
Survives  all  mortal  change,  in  lasting  loveliness. 


II 


Amid  the  prodigious  number  of  Bul- 
wer's  other  productions,  we  may  mention 
one  or  two  "  dearer  than  the  rest."  The 
"  Student,"  from  its  disconnected  plan,  and 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its  papers  ap- 
peared previously,  has  seemed  to  many  a 
mere  published  portfolio,  if  not  an  aimless 
collection  of  its  author's  study-sweepings. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  or  correct  esti- 
mate of  its  merits.  It  in  reality  contains 
the  cream  of  Bulwer's  periodical  writings. 
And  the  New  Monthly/  Magazine,  during 
his  editorship,  approached  our  ideal  of  a 
perfect  Magazine  ;  combining  as  it  did  im- 
partiality, variety,  and  power.  His  "  Con- 
versations with  an  Ambitious  Student  in  til 
health,"  though  hardly  equal  to  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  contain  many  rich  medita- 
tions and  criticisms,  suspended  round  a 
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simple  and  affecting  story.  The  word 
"  ambitious/' however,  is  unfortunate;  for 
what  student  is  not,  and  should  not  be  am- 
bitious? To  study,  is  to  climb  "higher 
still,  and  higher  like  a  cloud  of  lire."  Talk 
of  an  ambitious  chamois,  or  of  an  ambitious 
lark,  as  lief  as  of  an  ambitions  student. 
The  allegories  in  the  ''  Student,"  strikes  us 
as  eminently  fine,  with  glimpses  of  a  more 
creative  imagination,  than  we  can  find  in 
any  of  his  writings,  save  "  Zanoni."  We 
have  often  regretted,  that  the  serious  alle- 
gory, once  too  much  affected,  is  now  al- 
most obsolete.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  why 
should  not  more  heads  be  laid  down  upon 
John  Bunyan's  pillow,  to  see  more  visions 
and  dream  more  dreams?  Shall  truth  no 
more  have  its  mounts  of  transfiguration  ? 
Must  Mirza  no  more  be  overheard  in  his 
soliloquies  ?  And  is  the  road  to  the  *'  Den" 
lost  for  ever  ?  We  trust,  we  trow  not.  In 
the  **  Student,"  too,  occurs  his  far-famed 
attack  upon  the  anonymous  in  periodical 
writing.  We  do  not  coincide  with  him  in 
this.  We  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  the 
anonymous  either  could  or  should  be  re- 
linquished. It  is,  to  be  sure,  in  some 
measure,  relinquished,  as  it  is.  The  tidings 
of  the  authorship  of  any  article  of  conse- 
quence, in  a  Review  or  Magazine,  often 
now  pass  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
through  the  literary  world,  till  it  is  as  well 
known  in  the  book-she^  of  the  country 
town,  or  the  post-office  of  the  country  vil- 
lage, as  in  Albemarle  or  George  Street. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  anonymous 
forms  a  very  profitable  exercise  for  the 
acuteness  of  our  young  critics,  who  become, 
through  it,  masters  in  the  science  of  inter- 
nal evidence,  and  learn  to  detect  the  fine 
Roman  hand  of  this  and  the  other  writer, 
even  in  the  strokes  of  his  t's,  and  the  dots 
of  his  i's.  Besides,  secondly,  the  anony- 
mous forms  for  the  author  an  ideal  charac- 
ter, fixes  him  in  an  ideal  position  as  it  were, 
projects  him  out  of  himself;  and  hence 
many  writers  have*  surpassed  themselves, 
both  in  power  and  popularity,  while  writing 
under  its  shelter.  So  with  Swift,  in  his 
*'  Tale  of  a  Tub ;"  Pascal,  Junius,  Sydney 
Smith,  Isaac  Taylor,  Walter  Scott ;  Addi- 
son, too,  waanever  so  good  as  when  he  put 
on  the  short  face  of  the  Spectator,  Wil- 
son is  never  so  good,  as  when  he  assumes 
the  glorious  alias  of  Christopher  North. 
And,  thirdly,  the  anonymous,  when  pre- 
served, piques  the  curiosity  of  the  reader, 
mystifies  him  into  interest;  and,  on  the 
other  handy  sometimes  allows  a  bold  and 
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honest  writer,  to  shoot  folly,  expose  error, 
strip  false  pretension,  and  denounce  wrong, 
with  greater  safety  and  eflfect.  A  time  may 
come,  when  the  anonymous  will  require  to 
be  abandoned :  but  we  are  very  doubtful  if 
that  time  has  yet  arrived. 

In  pursuing,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  a  parallel  between  Byron  and  Bul- 
wer,  we  omitted  to  note  a  stage,  the  last  in 
the  former's  literary  progress.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  career,  his  wild  shrieking  earn* 
estness,  subsided  into  Epicurean  derision. 
He  became  dissolved  into  one  contemptu- 
ous and  unhappy  sneer.  Beginning  with 
the  satiric  bitterness  of  '*  English  Bards," 
he  ended  with  the  fiendish  gaiety  of"  Don 
Juan."  He  laughed  at  first  that  he  '*  might 
not  weep ;''  but  ultimately  this  miserable 
mirth  drowned  his  enthusiasm,  Tiis  heart, 
and  put  out  the  few  flickering  embers  of 
his  natural  piety.  The  deep  tragedy  dis- 
solved in  a  "poor  pickle  herring,"  yet 
mournful  farce.  We  trust  that  oimt  novel- 
ist will  not  complete  his  resemblance  to  the 
poet,  by  sinking  inlo  a  satirist.  'Tis  in- 
deed a  pitiful  sight  that,  of  one  who  has 
passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  sepolation, 
grinning  back  in  helpless  mockery,  and 
toothless  laughter,  upon  the  brilliant  way 
which  he  has  traversed,  but  to  which  he 
can  return  no  more.  We  auticippite  for 
Bulwer  a  better  destiny.  He  who  has  ma- 
ted with  the  mighty  spirit,  which  had  almoei 
reared  again  the  fallen  Titanic  form  of  re- 
publican Rome;  whose  genius  has  travel- 
led up  the  Rhine,  like  a  breeze  of  music, 
"  stealing  and  giving  odor ;"  who  in  **  Paul 
CliflTord,"  has  searched  some  "  dark  bo- 
soms," and  not  in  vain,  for  pathos  and  for 
poetry ;  who  in  "  England  and  the  English," 
has  cast  a  rapid  but  vigorous  glance  upon 
the  tendencies  of  our  wondrous  age ;  who, 
in  his  verse,  has  so  admirably  pictured  the 
stages  of  romance  in  Milton's  story;  who 
has  gone  down  a  "  diver  lean  and  strong," 
after  Schiller,  into  the  *'  innermost  main," 
lifting  with  a  fearless  hand  the  "  veil  that 
is  woven  with  Night  and  with  Terror;" 
and  in  "  Zanoni  "has  essayed  to  relume 
the  mystic  fires  of  the  Rosier ucians,  and  to 
reveal  the  dread  secrets  of  the  spiritual 
world;  must  worthily  close  a  career  so 
illustrious.  May  the  clouds  sod  mists  of 
detraction,  against  which  he  strove  so  long, 
not  fail,  (to  use  the  words  of  Hall),  *'  to 
form,  at  evening,  a  magnificent  theatre  for 
his  reception,  and  to  surround  with  aug- 
mented glories  the  luminary  which  they 
cannot  hide  I" 
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From  Blackwood!*!  Magadoo. 

THE  LAST  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NAPO- 
LEON. 

History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  Bj  General  Count  Mon- 
tholon.     2  vols.     London  :  Col  burn. 

Thbbe  are  few  things  more  striking  than' 
the  analogy  in  civil  and  physical  changes 
of  the  world.  There  have  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  periods  as  distinctive  as  in  the 
history  of  nations.  From  these  periods  so- 
ciety and  nations  have  alike  assumed  new 
aspects,  and  the  world  has  commenced  a 
new  career.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  demarcation  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  It  was  the  moral  deluge,  out 
of  which  a  new  condition  of  man,  new  laws, 
new  forms  of  Religion,  new  styles  of 
thought,  almost  a  totally  new  configuration 
of  human  society,  were  to  arise.  A  new 
settlement  of  the  civil  world  took  place : 
power  absorbed  by  one  race  of  mankind 
was  to  be  divided  among  various  races ;  and 
the  development  of  principles  of  government 
and  society,  hitherto  unknown,  was  to  be 
scarcely  less  memorable,  less  unexpected, 
or  less  productive,  than  that  voyage  by 
which  Columbus  doubled  the  space  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  Reformation  was  another  mighty 
change.  It  introduced  civil  liberty  into  the 
empire  of  tyranny,  religion  into  the  realm 
of  superstition,  and  science  into  the  depths 
of  national  ignorance.  The  French  Revo- 
lution was  the  last,  and  not  the  least  power- 
ful change  within  human  experience.  Its 
purpose  is,  like  its  operation,  still  dubious. 
Whether  it  came  simply  for  wrath,  or  sim- 
ply for  restoration — whether,  like  the  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon,  it  came  only  to  destroy, 
and  leave  its  ruins  visible  for  a  century  to 
come ;  to  clear  the  ground  of  incumbrances 
too  massive  for  the  hand  of  man,  arid  open 
the  soil  for  exertions  nobler  than  the  old, 
must  be  left  to  time  to  interpret.  But  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  the  most  prominent 
agency,  the  most  powerful  influence,  and 
the  most  dazzling  lustre,  of  a  period  in 
which  all  the  stronger  impulses  of  our  be- 
ing were  in  the  wildest  activity,  centred  in 
the  character  of  one  man,  and  that  man — 
Napoleon. 

It  is  evidently  a  law  of  Providence,  that 
all  the  great  changes  of  society  shall  be  the 
work  of  individual  minds.  Yet  when  we 
recollect  the  difficulty  of  effecting  any  gen- 


eral change,  embracing  the  infinite  varieties 
of  human  interests,  caprices,  passions,  and 
purposes,  nothing  could  seem  more  impro- 
bable. But  it  has  always  been  the  course 
of  things.  Without  Charlemagne,  the  lit- 
tle principalities  of  Gothic  Europe  would 
never  have  been  systematized  into  an  em- 
pire ; — without  Luther,  what  could  have 
been  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  t — 
without  Napoleon,  the  French  Revolution 
would  have  burnt  itself  out,  vanished  into 
air,  or  sunk  into  ashes.  He  alone  collected 
its  materials,  combined  them  into  a  new 
and  powerful  shape,  crowned  this  being  of 
his  own  formation  with  the  imperial  robe, 
erected  it  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and 
called  the  nations  to  bow  down  before  a 
new  idol,  like  the  gods  of  the  Indian  known 
only  by  its  mysterious  frown,  the  startling 
splendor  of  its  diadem,  and  the  swords  and 
serpents  grasped  in  its  hands. 

That  the  character  of  Napoleon  was  a 
singular  compound  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual powers  with  the  lowest  moral  qualities, 
is  evidently  the  true  description  of  this  ex- 
traordinary being.  This  combination  alone 
accounts  for  the  rapidity,  the  splendor  of 
his  career,  and  the  sudden  and  terrible 
completeness  of  his  fall.  Nothing  less  than 
pre-eminent  capacity  could  have  shot  him 
up  through  the  clouds  and  tempests  of  the 
Revolution  into  the  highest  place  of  power. 
A  mixture  of  this  force  of  mind  and  des- 
perate selfishness  of  heart  could  alone  have 
suggested  and  sustained  the  system  of  the 
Imperial  wars,  policy,  and  ambition ;  and 
the  discovery  of  his  utter  faithlessness  could 
alone  have  rendered  all  thrones  hopeless  of 
binding  him  by  the  common  bonds  of  sove- 
reign to  sovereign,  and  compelled  them  to 
find  their  only  security  for  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope in  consigning  him  to  a  dungeon.  He 
was  the  only  instance  in  modern  history  of 
a  monarch  dethroned  by  a  universal  con- 
viction ;  warred  against  by  mankind,  as  the 
sole  object  of  the  war ;  delivered  over  into 
captivity  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  na- 
tions ;  and  held  in  the  same  unrelaxing  and 
judicial  fetters  until  he  died. 

It  is  another  striking  feature  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe, that  the  whole  family  of  Napo- 
leon sank  along  with  him.  They  neither 
possessed  his  faculties,  nor  were  guilty  of 
his  offences.  But  as  they  had  risen  solely 
by  him,  they  perished  entirely  with  him. 
Future  history  will  continually  hover  over 
this  period  of  our  annals,  as  the  one  which 
most  resembles  some  of  those  fabrications 
of  the  Oriental  genius,  in  which  human 
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events  are  coDtinually  under  the  gaidanc^ 
of  spirits  of  the  air;  in  which  fantastic 
palaces  are  erected  hy  a  spell,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  developed  by  the 
wave  of  a  wand — in  which  the  mendicant 
of  this  hour  is  exalted  into  the  prince  of  the 
next;  and  while  the  wonder  still  glitters 
before  the  eye,  another  sign  of  the  necro- 
mancer dissolves  the  whole  pageant  into  air 
■again.  Human  recollection  has  no  record 
of  so  much  power,  so  widely  distributed, 
and  apparently  so  fixed  above  all  the  ordi- 
nary casualties  of  the  world,  so  instantly 
and  so  irretrievably  overthrown.  The 
kings  of  earth  are  not  undone  at  a  blow  ; 
kingdoms  do  not  change  their  rulers  with- 
out a  struggle.  Great  passions  and  great 
havoc  have  always  preceded  and  followed 
the  fall  of  monarchies.  But  the  four  dia- 
dems of  the  Napoleon  race  fell  from  their 
wearers'  brows  with  scarcely  a  touch  from 
the  hand  of  man.  The  surrender  of  the 
crown  by  Napoleon  extinguished  the  crowns 
actually  ruling  over  millions,  and  virtually 
influencing  the  whole  Continent.  They 
were  extinguished,  too,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Imperial  crown  disappeared  It 
had  no  sooner  been  crushed  at  Waterloo, 
than  they  all  fell  into  fragments,  of  them- 
selves ; — the  whole  dynasty  went  down  with 
Napoleon  into  the  dungeon,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  since  returned  to  the  world. 

The  name  of  General  Count  Montholon 
is  well  known  to  this  country,  as  that  of  a 
brave  officer,  who,  after  acquiring  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  French  army  by  his 
sword,  followed  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena ; 
remained  with  him  during  his  captivity; 
and  upon  his  death  was  made  the  depository 
of  bis  papers,  and  his  executor.  But  his 
own  language,  in  a  letter  dated  from  the 
Castle  of  Ham  in  June,  1844,  gives  the  best 
account  of  his  authority  and  bis  proceed- 
ings. 

"  A  soldier  of  the  Republic,  a  brigadier- 
general  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  minis- 
ter-plenipotentiary in  Germany  in  1912  and 
1813, 1  could,  like  others,  have  lefl  me- 
moirs concerning  the  things  which  I  saw ; 
but  the  whole  is  effaced  from  my  mind  in 
presence  of  a  single  thing,  a  single  event, 
and  a  single  man.  The  thing  is  Waterloo ; 
the  event,  the  fall  of  the  Empire ;  and  the 
man,  Napoleon." 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  be 
shared  the  St.  Helena  captivity  for  six 
years ;  that  for  forty-two  nights  he  watched 
the  dyinff  bed  of  the  ex-monarch;  and  that, 
by  NapoTeon'a  express  desire,  he  closed  his 
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eyes.  But  to  those  duties  of  private  friend- 
ship were  affixed  official  services,  which 
looked  much  more  like  tyranny  than  the 
tribute  of  personal  regard,  and  which  we 
should  think  must  have  worn  out  the  pa- 
tience, and  tried  the  constitution,  of  the 
most  devoted  follower  of  this  extraordinary 
captive. 

Napoleon,  though  apparently  contemptu- 
ous of  the  opinions  of  mankind,  evidently 
felt  the  strongest  anxiety  to  make  out  a  fa- 
vorable statement  for  himself.  And  all  his 
hours,  except  the  few  devoted  to  exercise 
on  horseback  and  to  sleep,  and  to  his  meals ; 
were  employed  in  completing  the  narrative 
which  was  to  clear  up  his  character  toman- 
kind. 

During  the  last  years  passed  in  St.  He-  , 
lena.  Napoleon  sent  for  the  Count  every 
night  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued  dic- 
tating to  him  until  six  in  the  morning,  when 
he  went  into  the  bath,  dismissing  the  Count 
with — ''  Come,  my  son,  go  and  repose, 
and  come  to  me  again  at  nine  o'clock. 
We  shall  have  breakfast,  and  resume  the 
labors  of  the  night."  At  nine  he  returned, 
and  remained  with  him  till  one,  when  Na- 
poleon went  to  bed.  Between  four  and 
five,  he  sent  for  the  Count  again,  who  dined 
with  him  every  day,  and  at  nine  o'clock  left 
him,  to  return  at  eleven. 

The  world  little  knew  the  drudgery  to 
which  these  unfortunate  followers  of  the 
Ex-Emperor  were  thus  exposed,  and  they 
must  all  have  rejoiced  at  any  termination 
of  a  toil  so  remorseless  and  so  uncheering^ 

Napoleon  was  fond  of  the  Turkish  doe-* 
trine  of  fatality.  Whether  so  acute  a  mind 
was  capable  of  believing  a  doctrine  so  pal- 
pably contradicted  by  the  common  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
reason,  can  scarcely  be  a  question;  but 
with  him,  as  with  the  Turks,  it  was  a  capi- 
tal doctrine  for  the  mighty  machine  which 
he  called  an  army.  But  the  Count  seems 
to  have  been  a  true  believer.  He,  too,  pro- 
nounces, that  **  destiny  is  written,"  and  re- 
gards himself  as  being  under  the  peculiar 
influence  of  a  malignant  star,  or,  in  his  own 
words :  '*  In  fact,  without  having  sought  it, 
my  destiny  brought  me  into  contact  with 
the  Emperor  in  the  Elys^e  Bourbon,  con- 
ducted me,  without  my  knowing  it,  to  the 
shores  of  Boulogne,  where  honor  imposed 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  not  abandoning 
the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  in  presence  of 
the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Irrevocably  bound  to  the  misfortunes  of  a 
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family,  I  am  now  perishing  in  Ham ;  the 
captivity  oommenced  in  St.  Helena." 

Of  Count  Montholon,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  was  unstained  by 
either  the  vices  or  the  violences  which 
scandalized  Europe  so  frequently  in  the 
leaders  of  the  French  armies.  He  appears 
to  have  been  at  all  times  a  man  of  honora- 
ble habits,  as  he  certainly  is  of  striking  in- 
telligence. But  we  have  no  faith  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  star,  and  think  that  he  would 
have  acted  much  more  wisely  if  he  had  left 
the  stars  to  take  care  of  themselves,  avoided 
the  blunder  of  mistaking  the  nephew  of 
Napoleon  for  a  hero  and  a  genius,  and 
stayed  quietly  in  London,  instead  of  risking 
himself  with  an  invasion  of  valets  to  take 
the  diadem  off  the  roost  sagacious  head  in 
Europe. 

The  narrative  commences  with  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  to  Paris  after  his  renown, 
his  throne,  and  his  dynasty  were  alike 
crushed  by  the  British  charge  at  Waterloo. 
He  reached  Paris  at  six  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  greatest 
blunder  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  his 
flight  from  the  army.  If  he  had  remained 
at  its  head,  let  its  shattered  condition  be 
what  it  might,  he  would  have  been  power- 
ful, have  awed  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
capital,  and  have  probably  been  able  to 
make  peace  alike  for  himself  and  his  nation. 
But  by  hurrying  to  Paris  all  was  lost :  he 
stripped  himself  of  his  strength ;  he  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  bis  enemies;  and 
palpably  capitulated  to  the  men  who,  but 
the  day  before,  were  trembling  under  the 
fear  of  his  vengeance. 

Nobleness  of  heart  is  essential  to  all  true 
renown ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  less  essential 
to  all  real  security.  Napoleon,  with  talents 
which  it  is  perfectly  childish  to  question, 
though  the  attempt  has  been-made  since  the 
close  of  his  brilliant  career,  wanted  this  no- 
bleness of  heart,  and  through  its  want  ulti- 
mately perished.  Of  the  bravery  of  him 
who  fought  the  splendid  campaigns  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  political  sagacity  of  him  who 
raised  himself  from  being  a  subaltern  of  ar» 
tillery  to  a  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  bis  selfishness  was 
so  excessive  that  it  occasionally  made  both 
contemptible,  and  gave  his  conduct  alike 
the  appearance  of  cowardice,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  infatuation.  His  flight  from 
Egypt,  leaving  his  army  to  be  massacred  or 
captured,  disgraced  him  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, His  flight  from  Russia,  leaving  the 
remnant  of  his  legions  to  be  destroyed,  was 
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a  new  scandal ;  but  hitherto  no  evil  had 
been  produced  by  this  gross  regard  of  self 
The  penalty,  however,  must  be  paid.     His 
flight  from  the  army  in  Belgium,  leaving  it 
without  counsel  or  direction,  to  be  crushed 
by  a  victorious  enemy,  was  the  third  in- 
stance  of  that  Ignoble  preference  of  his 
own  objects  which  had  characterized  and 
stained  his  Egyptian  and  Russian  career* 
But  retribution  was  now  come,  and  be  was 
to  be  undone.    The  slaughter  of  Waterloo 
had  been  tremendous,  l;ut  it  was  not  final. 
The  loss  of  the  French  army  had  been 
computed  at  forty  thousand   men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  dispersed.     He  had  come 
into  the  field   with  seventy*two  thousand 
men,   independent  of  Grouchy.     He  had 
thus  thirty  thousand  remaining.    Grouchy's 
force  of  thirtv  thousand  was  still  untouched, 
and  was  able  to  make  its  way  to  Paris.     In 
addition  to  these  sixty  thousand,  strong  gar* 
risons  had   been  led  in  all  the  fortresses, 
which   he   might   without  difliculty    have 
gathered  upon  his  retreat.    The  Parisian 
national  guard  would  have  augmented  this 
force,  probably,  on  the  whole,  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.     It  is  true  that  the  al- 
lied Russian  and  Austrian  forces  were  on 
the  frontier.     But  they  had  not  yet  moved, 
and  could  not  prevent  the  march  of  those 
reinforcements.     Thus,  without  reckoning 
the  provincial  militia  of  France,  or  calcula- 
ting on  a  lev^e  en  mcufse.  Napoleon  within  a 
fortnight  might  have  been  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  while  the 
pursuing  army  could  not  have  mustered  half 
the  number.     He  would  thus  have  had  time 
for  negotiating ;  and  time   with  him  was 
every  thing.     Or  let  the  event  be  what  it 
might,  the  common  sense  of  the  Allies 
would  have  led  them  to  avoid  a  direct  col- 
lision with  so  powerful  a  force  fighting  on 
its  own  ground  under  the  walls  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  knowing  that  the  only  alternatives 
were  complete  triumph  or  total  ruin. 

Count  Montholon  makes  a  remark  on 
the  facility  with  which  courtiers  make  their 
escape  from  a  fallen  throne,  which  has  been 
so  often  exemplified  in  history.  But  it  was 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
the  double  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  "  At 
Fontainbleau,  in  1814,"  says  the  Count, 
"  when  I  hastened  to  offer  to  carry  him  off 
with  the  troops  under  my  command,  I, 
found  no  one  in  those  vast  corridors,  for- 
merly too  small  for  the  crowd  of  courtiers, 
except  the  Duke  of  Bassano  and  two  aides- . 
de-camp."  His  whole  court,  down  to  his 
Mameluke  and  valet,  had  run  off  to  Paris, 
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to  look  for  pay  and  place  under  the  Bour- 
bons. In  a  similar  case  in  the  next  year,  at 
the  Elys^e  Bourbon,  he  found  but  two 
counts  and  an  equerry.  It  was  perfectly 
plain  to  all  the  world  but  Napoleon  himself 
that  his  fate  was  decided. 

There  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
something  in  his  conduct  at  this  period  that 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  but  by  infat- 
uation. His  first  act,  the  desertion  of  his 
army,  was  degrading  to  his  honor,  but  his 
conduct  on  his  arrival  was  not  less  de- 
grading to  his  sagacity.  Even  his  brother 
Lucien  said  that  he  was  blinded  with  the 
smoke  of  Waterloo.  He  seems  to  have 
utterly  lost  that  distinct  view  and  fierce  de- 
cision which  formerly  characterized  all  his 
conduct.  It  was  no  more  the  cannon-shot 
or  the  thunder-clap,  it  was  the  wavering  of  a 
mind  suddenly  perplexed  by  the  difficulties 
which  he  would  once  have  solved  by  a  sen- 
tence and  overwhelmed  by  resistance — 
which  he  would  have  once  swept  away  like 
a  swarm  of  flies.  The  leader  of  armies 
was  crushed  by  a  conspiracy  of  clerks,  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  Continent  was  sent  to 
the  dungeon  by  a  cabal  of  his  own  slaves. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  lingering  in 
the  Elys^e  Bourbon,  the  two  chambers  of 
the  Legislature  were  busily  employed  be- 
tween terror  and  intrigue.  The  time  was 
delicate,  for  the  Bourbons  and  the  Allies 
were  approaching.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  might  change; 
tardiness  in  recognizing  the  Bourbons  might 
be  fatal  to  their  nopes  of  place,  but  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  abandoning  Napoleon  might 
bring  their  heads  under  the  knife  of  the 
guillotine.  All  public  life  is  experimental, 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  ex- 
periment was  of  a  more  tremulous  descrip- 
tion. 

At  length  they  began  to  act;  and  the 
first  precaution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  to  secure  their  own  existence.  Old 
Lafayette  moved  a  resolution,  that  the  man 
should  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  coun- 
try who  made  any  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber.  This  was  an  obvious  declara- 
tion against  the  authority  of  the  Empire. 
The  next  motion  was,  that  General  Beker 
should  be  appointed  commandant  of  the 
guard  ordered  to  protect  the  Legislature. 
This  was  a  provision  against  the  mob  of 
Paris.  The  Legislature  was  now  safe  from 
its  two  prominent  perils.  In  the  mean 
.  time,  Napoleon  had  made  another  capital 
blunder.  He  had  held  a  council  of  the 
mioistersy  to  which  he  proposed  the  que»> 
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tion,  whether  he  should  proceed  in  person 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  demand 
supplies,  or  send  his  brothers  and  ministers 
to  make  the  communication.  Three  of 
the  ministers  approved  of  his  going  in  per- 
son, but  the  majority  disapproved  of  it— on 
the  plea  of  its  being  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  pas- 
sions.  If  Napoleon  had  declined  this 
counsel,  which  arose  from  either  pusillan- 
imity or  perfidy,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
he  might  have  silenced  all  opposition.  The 
known  attachment  of  the  troops,  the  super- 
stition connected  with  his  fortunes,  |he 
presence  of  the  roan  whom  they  all  so 
lately  worshipped,  as  the  Indians  worship 
the  serpent  for  the  poison  of  its  fang,  might 
have  produced  a  complete  revulsion.  Na- 
poleon, too,  was  singularly  eloquent — his 
language  had  a  romantic  splendor  which 
captivates  the  artificial  taste  of  the  nation ; 
and  with  an  imperial  figure  before  them, 
surrounded  with  more  powerful  incidents 
than  the  drama  could  ever  offer,  and  threat- 
ening a  fifth  act  which  might  involve  the 
fate  of  France  and  Europe,  the  day  might 
have  finished  by  a  new  burst  of  national  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  restoration  of  Napoleon 
to  the  throne,  with  all  his  enemies  in  the 
Legislature  chained  to  its  footstool. 

But  he  sent  his  brother  Joseph  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  received  the  answer 
to  his  mission  next  morning,  in  a  proposal 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  demand  for  his 
abdication. 

A  council  of  ministers  was  again  held  on 
this  proposal.  The  same  three  who  had 
voted  for  his  presence  in  the  Chamber,  now 
voted  for  his  rejection  of  the  proposal. 
The  majority,  however,  were  against  them. 
Napoleon  yielded  to  the  majority.  He  had 
lost  his  opportunity — and  in  politics  oppor- 
tunity is  every  thing.  He  had  now  nothing 
more  to  lose.  He  drew  up  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  abdication  ;  but  appended  to  it 
the  condition  of  proclaiming  his  son.  Na- 
poleon Second,  emperor  of  the  French. 
This  was  an  artifice,  but  it  was  unworthy 
even  of  the  art  of  Napoleon.  He  must 
have  been  conscious  that  the  Allies  would 
have  regarded  his  appointment  as  a  trick  to 
ensure  his  own  restoration.  His  son  was 
yet  a  child ;  a  regent  must  have  been  afH 
pointed;  Napoleon  would  have  naturally 
been  that  regent ;  and  in  six  months,  or  on 
the  first  retreat  of  the  Allies,  he  would  as 
naturally  have  re-appointed  himself  em- 
peror. The  trick  was  too  shallow  for  his 
sagacity,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hope  that 
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it  could  have  been  suffered  by  the  Allies. 
Yet  it  passed  the  Chamber,  and  Napoleon 
Second  was  acknowledged  within  the  walls. 
But  the  acknowledgment  was  laughed  at 
without  them;  the  Allies  did  not  conde- 
scend to  notice  it;  and  the  Allies  proceed- 
ed to  their  work  of  restoration  as  if  it  had 
never  ei^isted.  In  fact,  the  dynasty  was  at 
an  end ;  a  provisional  government  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Fouch6  at  its  bead,  and  the 
name  of  Napoleon  was  pronounced  no 
more. 

Count  Montholon  gives  a  brief  but  strik- 
ing description  of  the  confusion,  dismay, 
and  despair,  into  which  Waterloo  had 
thrown  the  Bonapartists.  He  had  hurried 
to  the  EIys6e  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  from  the  field.  He  met  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza  coming  out,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  dejection,  and  asked  him  what 
was  going  on.  "  All  is  lost,''  was  the  an- 
swer. '*  You  arrived  to-day,  as  you  did  at 
Fontainbleau,  only  to  see  the  emperor  re- 
sign his  crown.  The  leaders  of  the  Cham- 
bers desire  his  abdication.  They  will  have 
it ;  and  'in  a  week  Louis  XYHI.  will  be  in 
Paris.  At  night  on  the  19th,  a  short  note 
in  pencil  was  led  with  my  Swiss,  announc- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  army.  The  same 
notice  was  given  to  Carnot.  The  last  tele- 
graphic dispatch  had  brought  news  of  vic- 
tory; we  both  hastened  to  the  Duke  of 
Otranto ;  he  assured  us  with  all  his  cadav- 
erous coldness  that  he  knew  nothing.  He 
knew  all,  however,  I  am  well  assured. 
Events  succeeded  each  other  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning ;  there  is  no  longer 
any  possible  illusion.  All  is  lost,  and  the 
Bourbons  will  be  here  in  a  week." 

The  Count  remained  forty-eight  hours  at 
the  palace.  The  fallen  Emperor  had  now 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  America,  and 
the  Count  promised  to  accompany  him.  A 
couple  of  regiments,  formed  of  the  work- 
men of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  march- 
ing by  the  palace,  now  demanded  that  Napo- 
leon should  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
take  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  But  he 
well  knew  the  figure  which  the  volunteers 
of  the  mob  would  make  in  front  of  the  bay- 
onets which  had  crushed  his  guard  at  Wa- 
terloo, and  he  declined  the  honor  of  this 
new  command.  A  few  courtiers,  who  ad- 
hered to  him  still,  continued  to  talk  of  his 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
force.  But  Waterloo  had  effectually  cured 
him  of  the  passion  for  soldiership,  and  he 
constantly  appealed  to  his  unwillingness  to 
shed  She  blood  of  Frenchmen.    It  was  at 
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least  evident  that  he  intended  to  tempt  the 
field  no  more,  but  aAer  being  the  cause  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  two  millions  of  the 
people,  his  reserve  was  romantic. 

The  Count  was  sent  to  dismiss  the  vol- 
unteers, and  they  having  performed  their 
act  of  heroism,  and  offered  to  challenge  the 
whole  British  army,  were  content  with  the 
glory  of  the  threat,  and  heroically  marched 
home  to  their  shops. 

But  Montholon,  on  returning  again,  ad- 
dressed Napoleon  on  the  feasibility  of  at- 
tacking Wellington  and  Blucher,  with  the 
battalions  of  the  Messrs.  Calicot,  upon 
which  the  Ex-Emperor  made  the  following 
solemn  speech :  "  To  put  into  action  the 
brute  force  of  the  masses,  would  without 
doubt  save  Paris,  and  ensure  me  the  crown, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war.  But  this  would  be  also  to  risk 
the  shedding  of  rivers  of  fresh  blood.  What 
is  the  compressive  force  which  would  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  regulate  the  outburst 
of  so  much  passion,  hatred,  and  vengeance  ? 
No,  I  never  can  forget  one  thing,  that  I 
have  been  brought  from  Cannes  to  Paris  in 
the  midst  of  cries  for  blood, '  Down  with 
the  priests  !'  '  Down  with  the  nobles  !'  I 
would  rather  have  the  regrets  of  France 
than  possess  its  crown." 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where 
Napoleon's  own  phrase,  that  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step,  is  more 
perpetually  and  practically  realized  than  in 
France.  Here  was  a  man  utterly  ruined, 
without  a  soldier  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
all  but  a  prisoner,  abandoned  by  every  hu- 
man being  who  could  be  of  the  slightest 
service  to  him,  beaten  in  the  field,  beaten 
on  his  own  ground,  and  now  utterly  separa- 
ted from  his  remaining  troops,  and  with  a 
hundred  thousand  of  tbe  victors  rushing  af- 
ter him,  hour  by  hour,  to  Paris.  Yei  he 
talks  as  if  he  had  the  world  still  at  his  dis* 
posal,  applauds  his  own  magnanimity  in 
declining  the  impossible  combat,  vaunts  his 
own  philosophy  in  standing  still,  when  he 
could  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  gives 
himself  credit  as  a  philanthropist,  when  he 
was  on  the  very  point  of  being  handed  over 
to  the  enemy  as  a  prisoner.  Some  unac- 
countable tricks  of  a  lower  description  now 
began  to  be  played  on  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  the  Elys^e  Bourbon.  A  case  con- 
taining snuff-boxes  adorned  with  portraits 
set  in  diamonds,  was  laid  by  Bertrand  on 
the  mantel-piece.  He  accidentally  turned 
to  converse  with  General  Montholon  at  the 
window.     Only  one  person  entered  the 
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room.  The  Count  does  not  give  his  name, 
— he  was  evidently  a  person  of  rank.  On 
turning  to  the  mantel-piece  again,  the  case 
was  gone. 

One  of  the  ministers  had  brought  some 
negotiable  paper  to  the  amount  of  several 
millions  of  francs  into  the  Emperor's  cham- 
ber. The  packet  was  placed  under  one  of 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa.  Only  one  person, 
and  that  one  a  man  of  rank  who  had  served 
in  Italy,  entered  the  chamber.  Napoleon 
went  to  look  for  the  money,  calculated  a 
moment,  and  a  million  andahalf  of  francs, 
or  about  <£60,000  sterling,  had  been  taken 
in  the  interim.  Those  were  times  for 
thievery,  and  the  plunderers  of  Europe  were 
now  on  the  alert,  to  make  spoil  of  each 
other.  The  Allies  were  still  advancing, 
but  they  were  not  yet  insight;  and  the 
mob  of  Paris,  who  had  been  at  first  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  thinking 
that,  as  Wellington  and  Blucher  had  not 
arrived  within  a  week,  they  would  not  ar- 
rive within  a  century,  began  to  clamor 
Vive  FEmpereur!  Fouch6  and  the  pro- 
visional government  began  to  feel  alarm, 
and  it  was  determined  to  keep  Napoleon 
out  of  sight  of  the  mob.  Accordingly  they 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  Malmaison  ; 
and  on  the  25th,  towards  nightfall,  Napo- 
leon submissively  quitted  the  Elys^e,  and 
went  to  Malmaison.  At  Malmaison  he  re- 
mained for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  in 
evident  fear  of  being  put  to  death,  and  in 
fact  a  prisoner. — Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  that  Europe  had 
seen  since  Charlemagne.  Such  was  the 
humiliation  of  the  conqueror,  who,  but 
seven  years  before,  had  summoned  the  con- 
tinental sovereigns  to  bow  down  to  his  foot- 
stool at  Erfurth  ;  and  who  wrote  to  Talma 
the  actor  these  words  of  supreme  arrogance 
— "  Come  to  Erfurth,  and  you  shall  play 
before  a  pit-full  of  kings.'' 

From  this  period,  day  by  day,  a  succes- 
sion of  measures  was  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment to  tighten  his  chain.  He  was 
ordered  to  set  out  for  the  coast,  nominally 
with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a  passage 
to  America.  But  we  must  doubt  that  in- 
tention. Fouch^,  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  now  thrown  off  the  mask  which 
he  had  worn  so  many  years.  And  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  expect  forgiveness,  in 
case  of  any  future  return  of  Napoleon  to 
power.  But  Napoleon,  in  America,  would 
have  been  at  all  times  within  one-and-twenty 
days  of  Paris.    And  the  meie  probability  of 
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his  return  would  have  been  enough  to  make 
many  a  pillow  sleepless  in  Paris.  We  are 
to  recollect,  also,  that  the  English  ministry 
must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  ar« 
rest  of  Napoleon ;  that  St.  Helena  had  been 
already  mentioned  as  a  place  of  security  for 
his  person  ;  and  that  if  it  was  essential  to 
the  safety  of  Europe — a  matter  about  which 
Fouch6  probably  cared  but  little;  it  was 
not  less  essential  to  the  safety  of  Fouch^'s 
own  neck, — a  matter  about  which  he  always 
cared  very  much,  that  the  Ex-Emperor 
should  never  set  foot  in  France  again. 

The  result  was,  an  order  from  the  minis- 
ter at  war,  Davoust,  Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
couched  in  the  following  terms.  We  give 
it  as  a  document  of  history. 

"  General,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you  the  subjoined  decree,  which  the  commis- 
sion of  government  desires  you  to  notify  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon :  at  the  same  time  inform- 
ing nis  majesty,  that  the  circumstances  are  be- 
come imperative,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  immediately  to  decide  on  setting  out  for 
the  Isle  of  Aix.  This  decree  has  been  passed 
as  much  for  the  safety  of  his  person  as  Cor  the 
interest  of  the  state,  which  ought  always  to  be 
dear  to  him.  Should  the  Emperor  not  adopt 
the  above-mentioned  resolution,  on  your  noti- 
fication of  this  decree,  it  will  then  be  your  duty 
to  exercise  the  strictest  surveillance,  Both  witn 
a  view  of  preventing  his  majesty  from  leaving 
Malmaison,  and  of  guarding  against  any  at- 
tetript  upon  his  life.  You  will  station  guards 
at  all  the  approaches  to  Malmaison.  I  have 
written  to  the  inspector-general  of  the  gendar- 
merie, and  to  the  commandant  of  Paris,  to 
place  such  of  the  gendarmerie  and  troops  as 
you  may  require  at  your  disposal. 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  general,  that  this  decree 
has  been  adopted  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  Emperor. 
Its  prompt  execution  is  indispensable, as  the  fu- 
ture fate  of  his  majesty  and  his  family  depends 
upon  it  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  you,  gen- 
eral, that  all  your  measures  should  be  taken 
with  the  greatest  possible  secrecv. 
(Signed)  **  Prince  of  Ecrmubl, 

Marshal  and  Minister  of  War." 

Those  documents,  which  have  now  ap- 
peared, we  believe,  for  the  first  time  .au- 
thentically, will  be  of  importance  to  the  his- 
torian, and  of  still  higher  importance  to  the 
moralist.  Who  could  have  once  believed 
that  the  most  fiery  of  soldiers,  the  most  sub* 
tie  of  statesmen,  and  the  proudest  of  sove- 
reigns,  would  ever  be  the  subject  of  a  re* 
script  like  the  following  ?  It  begins  with 
an  absolute  command  that "  Napoleon  BoDa<- 
parte"  (it  has  already  dropped  the  ernpe* 
ror)  **  shall  remain  in  the  roads  of  th8  Isle 
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of  Aix  till  the  arrival  of  passports."  It 
then  proceeds : — **  It  is  of  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  state,  which  should  not  be 
indifferent  to  hiro,  that  he  should  remain 
till  his  fate,  and  that  of  his  family,  have 
been  detinitively  regulated.  French  honor 
is  interested  in  such  an  issue ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
for  the  personal  safety  of*  Napoleon,  and 
that  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  ihe 
place  of  his  present  sojourn.  ^ 
(Signed)       '*  Tub  DuKfi  of  Otranto. 

"  The  Prince  of  Eckuuul.'! 

A  similar  document  was  issued  to  Gene- 
ral Beker  signed  by  Carnot  and  Caulain- 
court.  Court  Montholon  remarks,  with  suf- 
ficient justice,  on  the  signature  of  Caulain- 
court  to  this  paper,  that  the  Emperor  would 
have  been  extremely  astonished  to  see  that 
name  subscribed  to  a  letter  in  which  he  was 
called  Napoleon — if  any  thing  could  have 
astonished  the  former  exile  of  Elba,  and  the 
future  exile  of  St.  Helena. 

This  must  have  been  a  period  of  the  deep- 
est anxiety  to  the  imperial  prisoner.  He 
evidently  regarded  bis  life  as  unsafe ; 
thought  that  he  discovered  in  the  project 
of  his  journey  a  determination  to  throw  him 
either  into  the  hands  of  assassins  or  of  the 
French  king,  and  formally  announced  his 
refusal  to  leave  Malmaison  "until  informed 
of  his  fate  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  He 
was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  He 
acknowledged  himself  powerless,  hopeless, 
and  utterly  dependent  on  the  will  of  his 
conqueror.  The  bitterness  of  heart  which 
dictated  such  words  must  have  been  beyond 
all  description.  He  was  now  abandoned 
by  the  few  who  had  followed  him  from  the 
Elys^e. 

fiut  time  was  pressing ;  Wellington  was 
advancing  with  rapid  steps,  and  there  was 
a  possibility  that  he  might  capture  Napo- 
leon at  Malmaison.  Troops  were  sent  to 
burn  the  neighboring  bridge,  and  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
A  division  of  the  army  coming  from  the 
Vendue  halted  before  the  palace,  and  in- 
sisted on  seeing  Napoleon,  and  on  being 
led  by  him  to  battle.  This  was  rhodomon- 
tade,  with  the  advanced  troops  of  the  whole 
army  now  within  sight  of  Paris.  But  it 
was  enough  to  betray  him  into  the  absurdi- 
ty of  proposing  to  try  another  chance  for 
bis  crown.  Beker  was  despatched  to  Paris 
to  try  the  effect  of  this  communication. 
Fouch^  gave  for  answer,  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Prussians  were  advancing  on  Ver- 
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sailles.  The  sitting  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  worth  the  hand 
of  a  great  painter.  Fouche,  after  sharply 
rebuking  the  general  for  bringing  in  his 
proposal  from  Malmaison,  made  him  sit 
down  at  his  side,  while  he  wrote  a  peremp- 
tory and  decided  refusal.  Carnot  was  walk- 
ing gloomily  up  and  down  the  room.  Cau- 
laincourt.  Baron  Quinette,  and  General 
Grenier,  sat  silently  around  the  table.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered  except  by  the  Duke  of 
Otranto.  The  general  received  his  dispatch 
and  departed.  On  passing  through  the  an- 
ti-rooms, he  found  them  filled  with  generals 
and  high  civil  ofiicers,  who  all  expressed 
but  one  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  Napoleon.  "  Let  him  set  off,  let 
him  go,"  was  the  universal  cry.  "  We  can 
undertake  nothing  for  either  his  personal 
good  or  Paris."  There  was  now  no  alter- 
native. Napoleon  must  either  remain  and 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XVHL,  who 
had  already  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  and 
an  outlaw,  or  he  must  try  to  make  his  es- 
cape by  sea.  On  the  29th  of  June,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  entered  the  car- 
riage which  WHS  to  convey  him  to  the  coast, 
leaving  Paris  behind,  to  which  he  was  never 
to  return  alive,  but  to  which  his  remains 
have  returned  in  a  posthumous  triumph 
twenty-six  years  after,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
temt^r,  1840. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rochfort,  all  the  talent 
of  the  French  for  projects  was  immediately 
in  full  exercise.  Never  were  there  so  many 
castles  in  the  air  built  in  so  short  a  time. 
Proposals  were  made  to  smuggle  the  priso- 
ner to  the  United  States  in  a  Danish  mer- 
chant vessel,  in  which,  in  case  of  search, 
he  was  to  be  barrelled  in  a  hogshead  perfo- 
rated with  breathing  holes. 

Another  project  was,  to  put  him  on  board 
a  kind  of  fishing-boat  manned  by  midship- 
men, and  thus  escape  the  English.  A  third 
project  proposed,  that  the  two  French  fri- 
gates anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  Isle 
of  Aix  should  put  to  sea  together  ;  that  one 
of  them  should  run  along  side  Captain  M  ait- 
land's  ship,  and  attack  her  fiercely,  with 
the  hope  of  distracting  her  attention,  even 
with  the  certainty  of  being  destroyed,  while 
the  other  frigate  made  her  escape  with  Na- 
poleon on  hoard.  This  is  what  the  French 
would  call  a  grande  pensee,  and  quite  as 
heroic  as  any  thing  in  a  melodrama  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  But  the  captain  of  the 
leading  frigate  declined  the  distinction,  and 
evidently  thought  it  not  necessary  that  he 
and  his  crew  should  be  blown  out  of  the 
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water,  as  they  certainly  would  have  been  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Bellerophon ; 
so  this  third  project  perished. 

After  a  few  da^s  of  this  busy  foolery,  the 
prisoner,  startled  by  new  reports  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Allies  every  where,  and  too  sa- 
gacious not  to  feel  that  the  hands  of  the 
French  king  might  be  the  most  dangerous 
into  which  the  murderer  of  the  Due  D'Eng- 
hein  could  fall ;  looking  with  evident  con- 
tempt upon  the  foolish  projects  for  his  es- 
cape, and  conscious  that  his  day  was  come, 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Captain  Maitland,  the  commander  of  the 
Bellerophon,  then  anchored  in  Basque  roads. 
On  the  night  of  the  1 0th,  Savary  and  Las 
Cases  were  sent  on  board  the  English  ship 
to  inquire  whether  the  captain  would  allow 
a  French  or  neutral  ship,  or  the  frigates 
with  Napoleon  on  board,  to  pass  free? — 
Captain  Maitland  simply  answered,  that  he 
had  received  no  orders  except  those  ordina- 
rily given  in  case  of  war ;  but  that  he  should 
attack  the  frigates  if  they  attempted  to  pass ; 
that  if  a  neutral  flag  came  in  his  way,  he 
would  order  it  to  be  searched  as  usual.  But 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  case,  he  would  communicate  with 
the  admiral  in  command. 

A  circumstance  occurred  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  brought  M.  Las  Cases  into  no 
small  disrepute  aderwards.  The  captain 
hospitably  asked  Las  Cases  and  Savary  to 
lunch  with  him,  and,  while  at  table,  inquir- 
ed whether  they  understood  English.  He 
was  answered  that  they  did  not;  and  the 
captain,  though  of  course  relying  upon  the 
answer,  made  his  observations  in  English 
to  his  officers,  while  he  addressed  the 
Frenchman  in  his  own  tongue.  It  was  af- 
terwards ascertained  that  Las  Cases,  who 
had  been  an  emigrant  for  some  years  in 
England,  understood  English  perfectly.  No- 
thing could  be  therefore  more  pitiful  than 
his  conduct  in  suffering  the  captain  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  ignorant  on  the  subject, 
and  thus  obtain  a  confidence  to  which  he 
had  no  right.  The  circumstance,  as  Count 
Montholon  says, —  '  was  afterwards  made  a 
bitter  reproach  against  Las  Cases ;  the  Eng- 
lish charging  him  with  a  violation  of  honor ; 
because,  as  they  affirmed,  he  had  positively 
declared  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
their  language,  when  the  question  was  put 
to  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  confer- 
ence. This,  however,"^  sa}  8  Count  Mon- 
tholon, "  is  not  correct!"  And  how  does 
he  show  that  it  is  not  correct?  ''The 
question/'  says  he,  "  was  pat  collectively, 
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that  is,  to  both  alike,  and  Savary  alone  an- 
swered in  the  negative."  Of  course  the 
answer  was  understood  collectively,  and 
comprised  M.  Las  Cases  as  well  as  M.  Sa- 
vary. In  short,  the  conduct  was  contempt- 
ible, and  the  excuse  not  much  better.  Las 
Cases,  of  course,  should  not  have  allowed 
any  other  person's  word  to  he  taken,  when 
it  led  to  a  delusion.  It  is  possible  that  Sa- 
vary was  unacquainted  with  his  companion's 
knowledge  of  English — though  when  we 
recollect  that  Savary  was  minister  of  police, 
and  that  Las  Cases  was  about  the  court  of 
Napoleon,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  his  ig- 
norance on  the  subject.  But  in  all  in- 
stances, there  could  be  no  apology  for  his 
fellow-Frenchman's  sitting  to  hear  conver- 
sations of  which  he  was  supposed,  on  the 
credit  of  Savary's  word,  and  his  own  si- 
lence, to  comprehend  nothing. 

It  happily  turns  out,  however,  that  all 
this  dexterity  had  only  the  effect  of  blinding 
the  parties  themselves. 

"  This  mystification  and  piece  of  diplo- 
matic chicanery" — we  use  the  language  of 
the  volume — "  proved,  in  fact,  rather  detri- 
mental than  useful ;  for,  no  doubt,  the  in- 
formation thus  gained  by  surprise  from  Cap- 
tain Maitland  and  his  officers,  contributed 
to  induce  the  Emperor  to  decide  on  sur- 
rendering himself  to  the  English."  The 
captain  was  too  honorable  a  man  to  think 
of  practising  any  chicane  on  the  subject ; 
but  if  the  two  employes  overreached  them- 
selves, so  much  the  better. 

But  events  now  thickened.  On  the  12th, 
the  Paris  journals  arrived,  announcing  the 
entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  and  the 
establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  the  Tui- 
leries  !  All  was  renewed  confusion,  con- 
sternation, and  projects.  On  the  next  day 
Joseph  Bonaparte  came  to  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
to  propose  the  escape  of  his  fallen  brother 
in  a  merchant  vessel  from  Bordeaux,  for 
America,  and  remain  in  his  place.  This 
offer  was  generous,  but  it  could  scarcely  be 
accepted  by  any  human  being,  and  it  was 
refused.  But  delay  was  becoming  doubly 
hazardous.  It  was  perfectly  possible  that 
the  first  measure  of  the  new  government 
would  be  an  order  for  his  seizure,  and  the 
next,  for  his  execution.  On  that  evening 
he  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  chasst' 
mardes,  to  go  on  board  before  morning,  and 
trust  to  the  ycung  midshipmen  and  chance 
for  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  know  no  history  more  instructive 
than  these  'Mast  days"  of  a  fugitive  Em- 
peror.   That  he  might  have  escaped  a  week 
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before,  is  certain,  for  the  harbor  was  not 
then  blockaded ;  that  he  might  have  made 
his  way  among  the  channels  of  that  very 
difficult  and  obstructed  coast,  even  a(\er  the 
blockade,  is  possible ;  that  he  might  have 
found  his  way,  by  a  hundred  roads,  out  of 
France,  or  reached  the  remnant  of  his 
armies,  is  clear,  for  all  his  brothers  escaped 
by  Und.  fiut  that  he  still  hesitated — and 
alone  hesitated;  that  this  man — the  most 
memorable  for  decision,  famed  for  prompti- 
tude, for  the  discovery  i>f  the  true  point  of 
danger,  daring  to  the  height  of  rashness, 
when  daring  was  demanded — should  have 
paused  at  the  very  instant  when  his  fate 
seemed  to  be  in  his  own  hand,  more  resem- 
bles a  preternatural  loss  of  faculty  than  the 
course  of  nature.  His  whole  conduct  on 
the  shore  of  France  is  to  be  equalled  only 
by  his  conduct  among  the  ashes  of  Mos- 
cow,— it  was  infatuation. 

Again  the  roan  of  decision  hesitated ; 
and  at  four  in  the  morning  General  Lalle- 
mand  and  Las  Cases  were-  sent  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  under  the  pretext  of  wait- 
ing for  the  admiral's  answer,  but  in  reality 
to  ascertain  whether  the  captain  would  ex- 
press officially  any  pledge  or  opinion  rela- 
tive to  Napoleon's  favorable  reception  in 
England  ;  which  Las  Cases  had  conceived 
him  to  express  in  his  conversation  with  his 
officers,  and  of  which  this  M.  Las  Cases 
was  supposed  not  to  have  understood  a 
syllable. 

Captain  Maitland's  answer  was  distinct 
and  simple.  It  was,  '*  that  he  had  yet  re- 
ceived no  information,  but  hourly  expected 
it ;  that  he  was  authorized  to  receive  Napo- 
leon on  board,  and  convey  him  to  England, 
where,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  he 
would  receive  all  the  attention  and  respect 
to  which  he  could  lay  any  claim."  But,  to 
prevent  all  presumption  on  the  subject, 
adding — ''  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be 
well  understood,  that  I  am  expressing  only 
my  personal  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
have  in  no  respect  spoken  in  the  name  of 
the  government,  having  received  no  instruc- 
tions from  either  the  admiralty  or  the  ad- 
miral." 

It  is  almost  painful  to  contemplate  these 
scenes.  What  agonies  must  have  passed 
through  the  heart  of  such  a  man,  so  hum- 
bled! What  inevitable  contrasts  of  the 
throne  with  the  dungeon !  What  sense  of 
shame  in  the  humiliation  which  thus  placed 
him  at  the  disposal  of  his  own  few  follow- 
ers !  What  sleepless  anxiety  in  those  mid- 
night consultations,  in  those  exposures  to 
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public  shame,  in  this  sense  of  utter  ruin,  in 
this  terrible  despair !  If  some  great  pain- 
ter shall  hereafter  rise  to  vindicate  the  pen- 
cil by  showing  its  power  of  delineating  the 
deepest  passions  of  our  nature,  or  some  still 
greater  poet  shall  come  to  revive  the  day  of 
Shakspeare,  and  exhibit  the  tortures  of  a 
greater  Macbeth,  fallen  from  the  highest 
elevation  of  human  things  into  a  depth  of 
self-reproach  and  self-abasement  to  which 
all  the  powers  of  human  language  might  be 
pale, — what  a  subject  for  them  were  here ! 
*  The  theatrical  habits  of  the  French  are 
singularly  unfortunate  for  a  nation  which 
assumes  to  take  an  influential  rank  in  the 
world.  They  deprive  them  of  that  capa- 
city for  coping  with  real  things  which  is 
essential  to  all  substantial  greatness.  With 
them  the  business  of  the  world  must  be  all 
melodrame,  and  the  most  common-place,  or 
the  most  serious  actions  of  life,  must  be 
connected  with  scene-shifting,  trap-doors, 
and  the  mimic  thunders  of  the  stage.  Na- 
poleon was  now  in  a  condition  the  most 
deeply  calculated  to  force  these  stern  reali- 
ties of  life  on  the  mind.  Yet  even  with 
him  all  was  to  be  dramatic;  he  was  to 
throw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  his  con- 
queror, like  one  of  the  heroes  of  Corneille. 
England  was  to  stand  in  admiration  of  his 
magnanimous  devotedness.  The  sovereign 
was  to  receive  him  with  astonishment  and 
open  arms,  and,  after  an  embrace  of  royal 
enthusiasm,  he  was  to  be  placed  in  secure 
splendor,  cheered  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
people  hastening  to  do  him  homage.  In 
this  false  and  high-colored  view  of  things, 
he  wrote  the  famous  and  absurd  note,  in 
which  he  pronounced  himself  another  The- 
mistocles,  come  to  sit  by  the  hearth  of  the 
British  people.  A  manlier,  because  a  more 
rational  view  of  things,  would  have  told  him 
that  a  war,  expressly  begun  with  a  deter- 
mination to  overthrow  his  dynasty,  could 
not  be  suffered  to  conclude  by  giving  him 
the  power  of  again  disturbing  the  world — 
that  his  utter  faithlessness  prohibited  the 
possibility  of  relying  on  his  pledges — the 
security  of  the  Bourbon  throne  absolutely 
demanded  his  being  finally  disabled  from 
disturbing  its  authority — England  owed  if 
to  her  allies  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
numberless  calamities  which  his  reign  had 
inflicted  upon  Europe,  and  owed  it  to  her- 
self to  prevent  all  necessity  for  the  havoc 
of  a  new  Waterloo. 

The  national  passion  for  a  coup  dethedtre 
rendered  all  this  knowledge  of  no  avail,  and 
he  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince 
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Regent,  with  the  flattering  phraseology  of 
clainaing  protection  '*  from  the  most  power- 
ful, the  most  constant,  and  the  most  gener- 
ous of  his  enemies." 

The  step  was  now  taken.  On  the  15th 
of  July,  at  daybreak,  he  Ief\  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
and  entered  one  of  the  boats  which  was  to 
convey  him  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  He 
had  still  a  parting  pang  to  undergo.  As  he 
looked  round  the  shore,  a  white  flag  was 
flying  on  all  the  ships  and  batteries.  All 
the  rest  of  this  curious  narrative  has  been 
already  given  to  the  world.  We  have  no 
desire  to  repeat  the  details. 

Count  Montholon,  in  his  fondness  for  ex- 
citement, here  states  that  a  privy  council 
was  held  on  the  question,  whether  the 
terms  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  prevented 
England  from  giving  up  Napoleon  to  the 
vengeance  of  Louis  XVI II.,  adding,  that 
*'  the  dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
urged  them  to  adopt  bloody  and  terrible  de- 
terminations." This  we  utterly  disbelieve; 
and,  if  we  required  additional  reasons  for 
our  disbelief,  it  would  be  in  the  Count's 
telling  us  that  the  energetic  opposition  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  alone  prevented  the  de- 
livery of  the  prisoner — there  not  being  per- 
haps any  prince,  or  any  individual  of  Ling- 
land,  less  likely  to  have  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  existing  government. 

Without  presuming  to  trace  the  steps  of 
Providence,  it  is  natural  and  not  unwise  to 
follow  them  in  those  leading  transactions 
which  give  a  character  to  their  times,  or 
which  complete  events  decisive  of  the  fates 
of  eminent  men  or  nations.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  abhorred  acts  of  the 
entire  life  of  the  French  Emperor,  was  his 
imprisonment  of  the  English  who  were 
travelling  in  his  country  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign.  The  act  was  the  most 
treacherous  within  human  record — it  was 
perfidy  on  the  largest  scale.  Europe  had 
been  often  scandalized  by  breaches  of  polit- 
ical faith,  but  the  agents  and  the  sufiierers 
were  sovereigns  aad  nations.  But  in  this 
instance  the  blow  fell  upon  individuals  with 
the  most  sudden  treachery,  the  most  cause- 
less tyranny,  and  the  most  sweeping  ruin. 
Twelve  thousand  individuals,  travelling  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  imperial  laws, 
wholly  incapable  of  being  regarded  by 
those  laws  as  prisoners,  and  relying  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  government,  were  seized 
as  felons,  put  under  duress,  separated  from 
their  families  in  England,  suddenly  depriv- 
ed of  their  means  of  existence,  stopped  in 
the  progress  of  their  professionSi  plundered 
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of  their  property,  and  kept  under  the  most 
vigilant  surveillance  for  eleven  years. 

The  retribution  now  fell,  and  that  retri« 
but  ion  exactly  in  the  form  of  the  crime  by 
which  it  was  drawn  down.  We  g\^e  a  few 
extracts  of  the  document  by  which  Napo- 
leon protested  against  his  detention,  as  a 
most  complete,  though  unconscious  indict- 
ment against  his  own  act  eleven  years 
before. 

Protest  at  sea  on  board  the  fiellerophon, 
August,  1815 — '*  In  the  face  of  God  and 
man,  I  solemnly  protest  against  the  injury 
which  has  been  committed  upon  me,  by  the 
violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in  forci- 
bly disposing  of  my  person  and  libcrtt^. 

*'  I  came  freely  on  board  the  Bellero- 
phon, and  am  not  a  prisoner, — I  am  the 
guest  of  England, 

**  I  presented  myself  in  good  faith,  and 
came  to  place  myself  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  England.  As  soon  as  I  set 
my  foot  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I  felt 
myself  on  the  soil  of  the  British  people.  If 
the  orders  issued  by  the  government  to  re- 
ceive myself  and  my  suite  were  merely  in-> 
tended  as  a  snare,  then  they  ha\e  forfeited 
their  bond.  If  such  an  act  were  really  done, 
it  would  be  in  vain  for  England  in  future  to 
speak  of  her  faith,  her  laws,  and  her  li- 
berty, 

"  She  pretended  to  offer  the  hand  of  hos- 
pitality to  an  enemy,  and  when  he  had 
trusted  to  her  fidelity^  she  immolated  him." 

If  the  detenus  at  Verdun,  and  scattered 
through  the  various  fortresses  of  France, 
had  drawn  up  a  petition  against  the  desper- 
ate act  which  had  consigned  them  to  cip- 
tivity,  they  might  have  anticipated  the  Ian* 
guage  with  which  Napoleon  went«  to  the 
dungeon,  that  was  never  to  send  him  back 
again  amongst  mankind. 

There  was  but  one  preliminary  to  his  de* 
parture  now  to  take  place.  It  was  the  ex- 
ecution of  an  order  from  the  Government 
to  examine  the  baggage  in  the  strictest 
manner,  and  to  require  the  surrender  of  all 
money  or  jewels  of  value  in  the  possession 
of  Napoleon  and  his  suite.  Necessary  as 
this  act  was,  for  the  prevention  of  bribery, 
and  attempts  to  escape  from  St.  Helena,  not 
for  any  undue  seizure  of  private  property, 
for  a  most  ample  allowance  was  already  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  fur  the  expenses 
of  the  prisoner,  this  duty  seems  to  have 
been  most  imperfectly  performed.  As  the 
Count  tells  us,  "  the  grand-marshal  gave  up 
4000  Napoleons,  as  constituting  the  Em- 
peror's chest.  We  kept  secret  about  400^000 
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fraocfi  in  goid^^from  three  to  four  handred 
thoasand  francs  in  valuables  and  diamonds, 
and  letters  of  credit  for  more  than  four  mil- 
lion of  francs."  Whether  this  immefise 
sum  was  overlooked  by  the  extraordinary 
niegligence  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
fulfil  the  orders  of  government,  or  whether 
their  search  was  baffled,  the  narrative  does 
not  disclose/  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  suite  were  bound  to  deliver  up  all 
that  they  possessed  ;  and  there  can  be  as 
little  question  that  with  such  sums  of  money 
at  his  disposal,  Napoleon's  subsequent  com- 
plaints of  poverty  were  ridiculous,  and  that 
the  subsequent  sale  of  his  plate  to  supply  his 
table  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
a  clamour,  and  was  charlatanish  and  con- 
temptible. 

We  pass  rapidly  over  the  details  of  the 
voyage.  Napoleon  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  on  the  quarter-deck,  took  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  affably  with  the  offi- 
cers, and  even  with  the  crew.  On  one 
occasion,  after  some  conversation  with  the 
master,  he  invited  him  to  dine  at  the  ad* 
miral's  table.  The  master  declined  the 
invitation,  as  a  sin  against  naval  etiquette. 
''Oh  I  in  that  case,"  said  Napoleon,  "  you 
must  come  and  dine  in  my  own  cabin." 
The  admiral,  however,  had  the  good  sense 
to  tell  Napoleon,  that  any  one  invited  by  him 
to  the  honor  of  sitting  at  his  table,  was, 
by  that  circumstance  alone,  placed  above 
all  rule  of  etiquette,  and  that  the  roaster 
should  be  welcome  to  dinner  next  day. 
This  eonduct,  of  course,  made  him  very 
popular  on  board  ;  but  the  chief  interest  of 
these  important  volumes  is  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  he  held  from  time  to  time  with 
the  officers,  and  especially  in  the  long  de- 
tails of  his  military  and  imperial  career, 
which  he  dictated  at  St.  Helena,  and  which 
make  the  true  novelty  and  value  of  the 
work.  In  one  of  those  conversations  which 
he  had  with  them,  he  referred  emphatically 
Co  his  own  efforts  to  make  France  k  great 
naval  power.  *'  Unfortunately,"  said  he, 
"  I  found  nobody  who  understood  roe. 
I>artflig'the  expedition  to  Egypt,  I  oast  my 
eyes  on  Decr^  I  reckoned  on  him  for 
understanding  and  executing  my  projects 
in  regard  to  the  navy.  I  was  mistaken ; 
hi^  passion  was  to  femi^'a  poliiie,  and  to  find 
out,  by  means  of  the  smugglers^  every  web 
which  your  minbters,  or  the  intriguers  of 
Hartwelly  were  weaving  against  me.  He 
had  no  enlarged  ideas ;  always  the  spirit  of 
locality  and  insignificant  detail — paralysing 
my  views."    He  then  proceeded  to  state 
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the  hopeless  condition  of  the  FVencb  navy 
when  he  assumed  the  throne.  The  navy  oif 
Louis  XVI.  was  no  longer  in  existence ; 
the  RepuMio  possessed  but  four  ships  of  the 
line;  the  taking  of  Toulon,  the  battle  of 
the  river  Jenes  in  1793-^of  Rochefort  in 
1794,  and  finally,  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  had 
given  the  death*blow  to  the  navy.  *^  Well, 
notwithstanding  the  disaster  of  Trafalgar, 
which  I  owe  entirely  to  the  disobedience  of 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  1  lef^  to  France  one 
hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  80,000  sail- 
ors and  marines,  and  all  this  in-  a  reign  of 
ten  years."  The  truth  is,  that  the  attempt 
to  make  the  French  navy  was  one  of  the 
pre-eminent  blunders  of  Napoleon.  France 
is  naturally  a  great  military  power,  but  hef 
people  are  not  maritime.  England  is  not 
naturally  a  great  military  power,  bat  her 
people  are  maritime.  France  has  an  im* 
mense  land  frontier  which  can  be  defended 
only  by  a  land  force.  England  has  no  land 
frontier  at  all.  Theses  is  her  only  frontier, 
and  it,  of  course,  can  be  defended  only  by 
a  fleet.  A  fleet  is  not  a  necessary  of  exist* 
ence  to  France.  A  fleet  is  a  necessary  of 
existence  to  England.  It  is  therefore  self* 
evident  that  France  only  wastes  her  power 
in  dividing  it  between  her  fleet  and  her 
army  ;  and  may  be  a  great  power,  without 
having  a  ship ;  while  England  is  compelled 
to  concentrate  her  strength  upon  her  fleet, 
and  without  her  fleet  most  be  umlone. 
Thus  the  law  of  existence,  which  is  equi* 
valent  to  a  law  of  nature,  gives  the  naval 
superiority  to  England.  There  are  symp* 
toms  in  France  at  the  present  day,  of  fall- 
ing into  Napoleon's  blunder,  and  of  imagin- 
ing the  possibility  of  her  becoming  the  naval 
rival  of  England.  That  she  may  build  ships 
is  perfectly  possible,  and  that  she  may  crowd 
them  with  a  naval  eonscription  is  equally 
possible.  But  the  flrst  collision  will  show 
her  the  utter  folly  of  contending  with  her 
partial  strength  against  the  power  on  which 
England  rests  her  defence-— a  struggle  be- 
tween a  species  of  volunteer  and  adventu- 
rous aggression,  and  the  stem  and  desper* 
ate  defence  in  which  the  safety  of  a  nation 
is  supremely  involved. 

On  crossing  the  Line,  the  triumph  of 
Neptune  was  celebrated  in  the  •  usual  gro^ 
tesque  style.  The  Deity  of  the  Sea  reque8li> 
ed  permission  to  make  acquaintance  vitk 
Napoleon,  who  received  him  graciously, 
and  presented  him  with  five  hoodred.N*- 
poleons  for  himself  and  the  crew,  upon 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  three  cheers, 
and  **  Long  live  the  Emperor  Napoleoo !" 
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On  the  16th  of  October,  1815,  the  Nor* 
thumberiand  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  at 
St.  Helena.  The  Count  remarks  that  the 
17th,  the  day  on  which  he  disembarked, 
reminded  him  of  a  disastrous  day.  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  last  day  of  the  battle 
of  Leipeig.  If  distance  from  all  the  habi- 
table parts  of  the  g^obe  were  to  be  the 
merits  of  Napoleon's  prison,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  island 
of  St.  Helena.  It  was  two  thousand  leagues 
from  Europe,  twelve  hundred  leagues  from 
the  Cape,  and  nine  hundred  from  any  con- 
tinent. A  volcanic  rock  in  the  centre  of 
the  ocean. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  frigate  Phae- 
ton anchored  in  the  roads,  having  the  new 
governor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  with  his  family, 
on  board.  Sir  Hudson  is  now  where  nei- 
ther praise  nor  blame  can  reach  him,  but 
the  choice  was  unfortunate  in  ihe  very 
point  for  which  probably  he  had  been  chos- 
en ;-^he  had  been  colonel  of  the  Corsican 
regiment  in  our  service,  had  served  much 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  already  been 
(as  far  as  we  remember)  the  object  of  Na- 
poleon's bitterness  in  some  of  his  Italian 
manifestoes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  mildest  of  governors  would  have  been 
no  favorite  with  the  prisoner  of  Longwood. 
But  in  the  present  instance  Napoleon's 
blood  boiled  at  the  idea  of  being  placed 
under  the  jurisdiciion  of  the  colonel  of  the 
Corsican  rangers ;  and  he,  accordingly,  took 
every  <^portunity  of  exhibiting  bis  indigna- 
tion— a  sort  of  feeling  which,  in  a  foreigner, 
and  especially  one  of  southern  blood,  always 
amounts  to  fury. 

We  pass  over  a  multitude  of  minor  cir- 
cumstances, though  all  characteristic,  and 
all  invaluable  to  the  historian  of  the  next 
century  ;  but  which  would  retard  the  more 
interesting  conversations  of  the  extraordi- 
nary captive.  On  the  communication  of  the 
convention  signed  at  Paris  in  August,  1815, 
declaring  him  the  prisoner  of  the  four  allied 
powers,  and  the  announcement  of  the  com- 
missioners under  whose  charge  he  was  to 
be  placed,  Napoleon  burst  out  into  a  pas- 
sionate remonstrance,  which,  however,  he 
addressed  only  to  the  people  around  him. 
On  those  occasions  he  always  adopted  that 
abrupt  and  deciijiive  style  which  in  a  French- 
man passes  for  oracular. 

"  The  expenses  of  my  captivity  will  cer- 
tainly exceed  ten  millions  of  francs  a-year. 
It  has  not  been  the  will  of  fate  that  my 
work  should  finish  by  efecting  the  social 
re-arganization  of  Europe."    He  then  ran 
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into  his  old  boastingof  his  probable  triumph 
in  his  great  collision  with  the  British  army. 
"At  Waterloo  I  ought  to  have  been  victo» 
rious — the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one 
in  my  favor ;  but  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  at  the  head  of  42,000  Frenchmen, 
sufiered  himself  to  be  delayed  a  whole  day 
by  some  thousands  of  Nassau  troops.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  inexplicable  inactivity, 
the  English  army  would  have  been  taken 
flagrante  delicto,  and  annihilated  without 
striking  a  blow.  Grouchy,  with  40,000 
men,  suffered  Bulow  and  Blucher  to  escape 
from  him ,  and  finally,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
had  made  the  ground  so  soft  that  it  was  im* 
possible  to  commence  the  attack  at  day* 
break.  Had  I  been  able  to  commence 
early,  Weliington'ii  army  would  have  been 
trodden  down  in  the  defilea  of  the  forest  l>e- 
fore  the  Prussians  could  have  had  time  to 
arrive.  It  was  lost  without  resource.  The 
defeat  of  Wellington's  army  would  have 
been  peace,  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  interests  of  the  masses  and  of 
the  democracy." 

Napoleon  was  always  fluent  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  only  true  matter  of  surprise 
is,  that  so  clever  a  personage  should  have 
talked  such  nonsense.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  have  known  that  Ney  with  his 
40,000  men  had  been  soun<lly  beaten  bj 
about  half  that  number,  and  was  thus  un- 
able to  move  a  step  l>eyond  Quatre-Bras. 
In  the  next,  that  Grouchy,  instead  of  suffer* 
ing  the  Prussians  to  escape  him,  was  gaW 
lantly  fought  by  their  rear-guard,  was  un- 
able to  make  any  impression  whatever  on 
them,  and  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape  in 
the  night,  would  unquestionably  have  been 
crushed  to  pieces  the  next  day ;  and  thirdly^ 
as  to  the  English  armies  being  saved  by  the 
rain,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fought  the 
French  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  till 
seven  in  the  evening  without  being  driven 
an  inch  from  the  ground.  If  the  French 
could  not  beat  him  in  eight  hours,  they 
could  not  beat  him  in  as  many  days.  It 
was  not  until  seven  in  the  evening  that  the 
Prussian  guns  were  heard  coming'into  the 
field.  Even  then  they  were  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Wellington's  position.  The  Brit* 
ish  then  charged,  swept  the  French  t>efore 
them,  Napoleon  himself  running  away 
amongst  the  foremost,  leaving  40,000  of  his 
troops  on  the  field  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to 
have  said  not  a  syllable  upon  the  battle,  or 
much  manlier  to  have  acknowledged  that 
he  was  more  thcnroughly  beaten  than  be  had 
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erer  seeo  an  army  beaten  before ;  and  that 
with  72,000  French  veterans  in  the  field, 
he  had  been  routed  and  mined  b^  25,000 
British,  three-fourths  of  whom  had  never 
fired  a  shot  before  in  their  lives. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  some  curious 
acknowledgments  of  the  political  treache- 
ries which  formed  the  actual  system  of  Na- 
poleon's government,  whether  consular  or 
imperial.  On  dictating  a  note  relative  to 
St.  Domingo  to  Count  Montholon,  he  elu- 
cidated this  policy  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  on 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  had  sent  out  a 
powerful  fleet  and  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  to  the  West  Indies.  It  will  also 
be  remembered,  that  in  reply  to  therenK>n- 
strance  of  the  British  government,  who  na- 
turally looked  on  so  formidable  an  arma- 
ment with  considerable  suspicion,  the  First 
Consul  disclaimed  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner ail  sinister  views,  pronounced,  with 
every  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  his  sole 
object  was  the  subjection  of  a  French  island 
then  in  revolt,  and  when  this  object  was 
effected  his  whole  purpose  would  be  accom- 
plished. But  in  St.  Helena,  where  candor 
cost  nothing,  he  amply  acknowledged  the 
treachery.  ^*  I  had  two  plans,*'  said  he, 
''  for  St.  Domingo.  The  first  was  that  of 
acknowledging  the  power  of  the  blacks, 
making  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  governor, 
and  in  fact,  making  St.  Domingo  a  West 
Indian  vice-royalty.  This  plan  was  my 
favorite,  and  why  T  The  French  flag  would 
acquire  a  great  development  of  power  in 
the  American  waters,  and  a  variety  of  expe- 
ditions might  have  been  undertaken  against 
Jamaica  and  all  the  Antilles,  and  against 
South  America,  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  blacks  trained  and  disciplined  by 
French  officers." 

We  are  to  remember  that  at  this  time  he 
was  at  peace  with  both  England  and  Spain, 
whose  territories  he  was  thus  about  to  dis- 
member; for  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
affairs  of  St.  Domingo  were  suffered  greatly 
to  occupy  his  mind.  In  the  busy  days 
from  Marengo  to  the  loss  of  Egypt,  and  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  he  had  intended  to 
have  raised  an  universal  negro  insurrection 
in  our  islands.  Upon  the  colors  of  his  ne- 
gro army  he  was  to  have  inscribed  ''  Brave 
blacks,  remember  that  France  alone  recog- 
nizes your  liberty" — which  would  have 
been,  in  fact,  a  manifesto,  calling  upon  all 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  to  revolt 
without  delay.  But  the  negroes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, having  formed  plans  of  liberty  for 
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themselves,  dispatched  one  of  their  colonels 
with  a  demand  of  independence.  The 
chance,  therefore,  of  invading  Jamaica 
through  their  means  was  extinguished  at 
once,  and  France  was  punished  by  the  loss 
of  her  greatest  colony  for  ever. 

In  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Wilkes, 
the  ex-governor,  on  taking  his  leave,  he 
told  him  that  India  had  been  constantly  an 
object  of  his  policy — ^that  he  had  constantly 
assailed  it  by  negotiations,  and  would  have 
reached  it  by  arms,  had  he  been  able  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Em* 
peror  of  Russia  on  the  partition  of  Turkey. 
He  then  talked  of  his  constant  wish  for 
peace — a  declaration  which  the  colonel  pro- 
bably received  with  a  smile ;  and  next  dis- 
closed a  transaction,  which,  on  any  other 
authority,  would  have  been  incredible,  but 
which  amounted  to  perhaps  the  boldest  and 
broadest  piece  of  bribery  ever  attempted 
with  a  distinguished  minister. 

While  the  French  army  was.  still  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Elbe,  the  offer  of  the  A  us* 
trian  mediation  was  brought  by  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  demanding,  as  a  preliminary,  the 
abandonment  of  the  great  German  for- 
tresses which  still  remained  in  French 
hands. 

'*I  said  to  Metternich,  with  indigna- 
tion," are  the  words  of  this  singular  confer* 
ence — **  Is  it  my  father-in-law  who  enter- 
tains such  a  project?  Is  it  he  who  sends 
you  to  met  How  much  has  England  given 
yoUf  to  induce  you  to  play  this  game 
against  me  ?  Have  I  not  done  enough  for 
your  fortune  T  It  is  of  no  consequence — 
he  frank — what  is  it  tfou  wish  f  Uiwttniy 
millions  will  not  satisfy  you,  say  what  you 
wish  r 

He  adds,  that  on  this  scandalous  offer  of 
corruption,  Metternich's  sudden  suUenness 
and  total  silence  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
what  he  had  just  expressed,  and  that  thence- 
forth he  had  found  this  great  minister 
wholly  impracticable.  Who  can  wonder 
that  he  did  so,  or  that  the  offer  was  regard- 
ed as  the  deepest  injury  by  a  man  of  honor  1 
But  Napoleon's  conception  of  the  matter, 
to  the  last,  was  evidently  not  that  he  had 
committed  an  act  of  bribery,  but  that  he  had 
*'  mistaken  his  man."  "  It  was,"  as  FouchA 
observed,  "worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a 
blunder:* 

One  of  the  absurdities  of  the  crowd  who 
collected  anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  was  a 
perpetual  aflfectation  of  surprise  that  he 
should  not  have  terminated  his  imprison- 
ment by  his  own  hand.    He  was  conecious 
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of  tbeinipuUtion,  md  it  seems  to  have  form- 
ed the  occasional  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
But  his  powerful  understanding  soon  saw 
through  the  sophistry  of  that  species  of 
dramatic  heroism,  by  which  a  man  escapes 
**  with  a  bare  bodkin ''  all  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  being. 

"  I  have  always  regarded  it,"  said  be, 
^*  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  exhibits  more  real 
courage  by  supporting  calamities,  and  re- 
sisting misfortunes,  than  by  putting  an  end 
to  his  life.  Self-destruction  is  the  act  of  a 
gambler  who  has  lost  all,  or  that  of  a  ruined 
spendthrift,  and  proves  nothing  but  a  want 
of  courage.'' 

The  attempts  to  prove  that  Napoleon 
wanted  personal  intrepidity  were  at  all 
times  childish.  His  whole  career  in  his 
Italian  campaigns  was  one  of  personal  ex- 
posure, and  from  the  period  when  he  rose 
into  civil  eroineiice,  he  had  other  responsi- 
bilities than  those  of  the  mere  general. 
His  life  was  no  longer  his  own ;  it  was  the 
keystone  of  the  government.  Whether  as 
consul  or  as  emperor,  his  fall  would  have 
brought  down  along  with  it  the  whole  fabric 
oyi  which  the  fate  of  so  many  others  imme- 
diately depended.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  his  courage  was  not  chivalric,  that  no 
gallant  fit  of  glory  ever  tempted  him  beyond 
the  necessary  degree  of  peril,  and  that  he 
calculated  the  gain  and  loss  of  personal  en- 
terprise with  too  nice  a  view  as  to  the  bal- 
ance of  honor  and  advantage.  A  man  of 
higher  mind — an  emperor  who  had  not  for- 
got that  he  was  a  general,  would  never 
have  deserted  his  perishing  army  in  Poland ; 
an  emperor  who  had  not  forgot  that  he  was 
a  soldier,  would  never  have  sent  his  Impe- 
rial guard,  shouting,  to  massacre,  and  stayed 
himself  behind.  But  to  expect  this  devo- 
tion of  courage  is  to  expect  a  spirit  which 
Napoleon  never  exhibited;  and  which  is 
singular  among  the  military  exploits  of  the 
south.  Napoleon  might  have  commanded 
at  Plates,  but  he  would  never  have  died  at 
TherroopyliB. 

In  days  like  ours,  which  begin  to  famil- 
iarize men  with  the  chances  of  political 
convulsion,  it^may  be  well  worth  while  to 
listen  to  the  conceptions  of  one  who  better 
knew  the  nature  of  the  French  Revolution 
than  perhaps  any  among  the  great  actors 
of  the  time.  Napoleon  was  sitting  by  his 
fireside,  in  St.  Helena,  cm  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber:— 

"  To-day,"  «aid  be,  "  is  the  anniversary 
of  a  hideous  reraembranoe,  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew of  the  French  Revolatton — a  bloody 
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stain,  which  was  the  act  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  a  rival  power  of  the  Legislature, 
which  built  its  strength  upon  the  dregs  tf 
the  passions  of  ike  peopk,  *  * 
We  must  acknowledge,  that  there  has  been 
no  political  change  without  a  fit  of  pedlar 
vengeance,  as  soon  as, /or  nny  cause  what^ 
evtr,  the  mass  of  the  people  enter  into  ae^ 
tion,  *  *  General  rule : — No  social 
revolution  without  terror  I  Every  revolu- 
tion is  in  principle  a  revolt,  which  time  and 
success  ennoble  and  render  legal ;  but  of 
which  terror  has  been  one  of  the  inevitabU 
phases.  How,  indeed,  can  we  understand, 
that  one  could  say  to  those  who  possess  for- 
tune and  public  situations,  *  Begone,  and 
leave  us  your  fortunes  and  your  situations,' 
without  first  intimidating  them,  and  render- 
ing any  defence  impossible  ?  The  Reign 
of  Terror  began,  in  fact,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  August,  when  privileges,  nobili- 
ty, tithes,  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  clergy,  were  done 
away  with,  and  all  those  remains  of  the  old 
monarch jf  were  thrown  to  the  people.  Then 
only  did  the  people  understand  the  Revo- 
lution, because  they  gained  something,  and 
wished  to  keep  it,  even  at  the  expense  of 
blood  "  This  language  is  memorable  It 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  England.  Nap<^ 
leon  here  pronounces,  that  the  great  stimo- 
lant  of  political  revolution  is  public  robb^ 
ry.  Privileges  may  be  the  pretence,  but 
the  real  object  is  plunder ;  and  the  progress 
of  reason  maybe  alleged  as  the  instrument, 
but  the  true  weapon  is  terror.  In  England, 
we  are  preparing  the  way  for  a  total  change. 
The  groundwork  of  a  revolution  is  laid 
from  bour  to  hour;  the  Aristocracy,  the 
Church,  the  landed  proprietors,  are  made 
objects  of  popular  libel,  only  preparatory  to 
their  being  made  objects  of  popular  assault. 
The  League  has  not  yet  taken  up<m  it  the 
office  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  nor  have 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  bankera, 
been  massacred  in  the  prisons ;  but  when 
once  the  popular  passions  are  kindled  by 
the  hopes  of  national  plunder,  the  revolu- 
tion will  have  begun,  and  then  farewell  to 
the  constitution.  The  habits  of  England, 
we  willingly  allow,  are  opposed  to  pubiic 
cruelty ;  and  in  the  worst  excesses,  the 
France  of  1793  would  probably  leave  us 
behind.  But  the  principle  in  every  nation 
is  the  same — the  possessors  of  property  will 
resist,  the  plunderers  of  property  will  fight ; 
confiicting  banners  will  be  raised,  and,  af- 
ter desperate  struggles,  the  multttude  will 
be  the  masters  of  the  laud. 
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There  can  be  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that  some  of  the  leaders  in  these  new  move- 
ments contemplate  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  There  may  be  mere  dupes  in 
their  ranks,  the  spirit  of  money-making  may 
be  the  temper  of  others ;  but  there  are 
darker  minds  among  them  which  scarcely 
condescend  to  conceal  their  intent  ton  j. 
The  presidentship  of  a  British  republic 
would  be  not  without  its  charms  for  the 
demagogue ;  and  the  bloody  revolution  of 
1641  might  rapidly  find  its  still  more  san- 
guinary counterpart  in  the  revolution  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  haveihe  history 
in  the  annals  of  France,  and  the  commen- 
tator is  the  "  child  and  champion  of  Jaco- 
binism"— Napoleon. 

His  impression  that  revolution  always 
fixed  its  especial  object  in  plunder,  found 
another  authority  in  one  of  the  peculiar 
agents  of  public  disturbauce.  '*  Barrire/' 
said  Napoleon,  **  affirmed,  and  truly,  Le 
peupU  hat  numnaie  sur  la  place  Louis  XV, 
(*'  The  people  coin  money  in  the  square  of 
Louis  XV.") — alluding  to  the  guillotine, 
which  enriched  the  treasury  by  the  death  of 
the  nobles,  whose  wealth  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation. 

He  proceeded  with  equal  decision  and 
truth:  "A  revolution  is  always,  whatever 
some  may  think,  one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes with  which  the  Divine  anger  can  pun- 
ish a  nation.  It  is  the  scourge  of  the  gen- 
eration which  brings  it  about;  and  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  even  a  century,  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  all,  though  it  may  be  the 
advantage  of  individuals.'' 

Napoleon  spent  the  chief  portion  of  hisi 
time  in  dictating  the  recollections  of  his 
government,  and  general  defences  of  his 
conduct.  Those  dictations  were  some- 
times written  down  by  Montholon,  and 
sometimes  by  Las  Cases.  But  in  Novem- 
ber, 1816,  an  order  ivas  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  Las  Cases,  and  his  dismissal  from  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  his  attempting  to 
send,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gover- 
nor, a  letter  to  Prince  Lucien,  sowed  up  in 
the  clothes  of  a  mulatta  This  arrest  made 
a  prodigious  noise  among  the  household  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  turned  to  good  advan- 
tage in  England,  as  an  instance  of  the  cru- 
elty of  his  treatment.  Yet  it  seems  per- 
fectly probable  that  the  whole  was  a  trick 
of  the  Ex«emperor  himself,  and  a  m^^ 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to 
Europe  Las  Cases  as  an  agent  in  his 
service. 

The  secttrity  of  Napoleon's  imprisoo- 
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ment  was  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe; 
and  no  precaution  could  be  justly  regarded 
as  severe,  which  prevented  an  outbreak  so 
hazardous  to  the  quiet  of  the  world.  A  mong 
those  precautions,  was  the  strictest  prohibi- 
tion of  carrying  on  any  correspondence 
with  Europe,  except  through  the  hands  of 
the  governor.  The  whole  household  were 
distinctly  pledged  to  the  observance  of  this 
order,  and  any  infraction  of  it  was  to  be 
punished  by  instant  arrest  and  deportation 
from  the  island. 

An  order  had  been  sent  from  England  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  household  by  four 
domestics;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  Napoleon's  craft  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  the  faction  whom 
he  had  lef\  behind.  But  the  four  domestics 
were  obviously  inadequate  to  this  object, 
and  some  person  of  higher  condition  wtfs 
necessary.  Las  Cases  some  time  before 
had  attempted  to  send  a  letter  to  Europe  by 
the  mulatto.  The  fellow  had  been  detect- 
ed, and  was  threatened  with  a  flogging  if 
he  repeated  the  experiment ;  yet  it  was  to 
this  same  mulatto  that  Las  Cases  commit- 
ted another  letter,  which  the  mulatto  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  governor,  and  Las 
Cases  was  arrested  in  consequence.  Na- 
poleon was  instantly  indignant,  and  vented 
his  rage  against  the  cruelty  of  the  arrest,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  his  scorn  at  the 
clumsiness  of  Las  Cases  in  delivering  his 
letter  to  so  awkward  a  messenger.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  pretended  wonder  at 
the  want  of  dexterity  in  the  Count,  it  was 
exceeded  by  his  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  governor.  "  Longwood,"  he  writes 
in  a  long  and  formal  protest  against  his  de- 
tention, "  is  wrapped  in  a  veil  which  be 
would  fain  make  impenetrable,  in  order  to 
bide  criminal  conduct.  This  peculiar  care 
to  conceal  matters  gives  room  to  suspect 
the  most  odious  intentions"  This  was  ob- 
viously a  hint  that  the  governor's  purpose 
was  to  put  him  secretly  to  death :  a  hint 
which  neither  Napoleon  nor  any  other  hu- 
man being  could  have  believed. 

But  in  alluding  to  the  arrest  of  the 
Count,  he  touches  closely  on  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  intrigue. 

"  I  looked  through  the  window,"  he  said, 
''  and  saw  them  taking  you  away.  A  nu- 
merous staff  pranced  about  you.  I  ima- 
gined 1  saw  some  South  Sea  Islanders 
dancing  round  the  prisoners  whom  thej 
were  about  to  devour  1"  After  this  Italian 
extravaganza,    he    returns  to  his  object. 
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"  Your  services  were  necessary  to  me.  You 
^one  could  read,  sf^eak,  and  understand 
English.  Nevertheless,  I  request  you,  and 
in  case  of  need,  command  you,  to  require 
the  governor  to  send  you  to  the  Continent. 
He  cannot  refuse^  because  he  has  no  powei 
over  you,  except  through  the  voluntary  doc- 
ument which  yon  signed.  It  would  be 
great  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  you 
were  on  your  way  to  more  happv  coun- 
tries." 

This  letter  was  carried  by  Bertrand  to 
the  governor  for  Las  Cases,  and  "  the  wished 
for  effect  was  produced  on  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  terms  in  which 
the  Emperor  expressed  his  regret."  We 
are  fairly  entitled  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  wish  ;  for  on  Sir  Hudson's  offerincr  to 
let  Las  Cases  remain  at  Longwood,  a  new 
obstacle  instantly  arose, — the  Count  de- 
clared that  *'  to  remain  was  utterly  impos- 
sible ;"  his  honor  was  touched ;  he  ab- 
solutely must  go;  or,  as  Count  Montholon 
describes  this  happy  punctilio, — *'  Unfor- 
tunately, Las  Cases,  influenced  by  extreme 
susceptibility  of  honor,  thought  himself 
bound  to  refuse  the  governor's  offer.  He 
felt  himself  too  deeply  outraged  by  the 
insult;  he  explained  this  to  the  grand- 
roarshal,  and  we  were  obliged  to  renounce 
the  hope  of  seeing  him  again."  Then  came 
the  finale  of  this  diplomatic  farce.  "  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  emperor  sent  Bertrand 
and  Gourgaud  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
his  determination  ;  he  was  resolved  to  leave 
the  island;  and  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1816,  he  quitted  St.  Helena." 

We  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
was  mystification.  The  gross  folly  of  send- 
ing a  secret  dispatch  by  the  same  man  of 
color  who  had  been  detected  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  threatened  with  punishment  for 
the  attempt  to  convey  a  letter ;  the  bustle 
made  on  the  subject  at  Longwood  ;  the  re- 
fusal of  Las  Cases  to  comply  with  Napo- 
leon's request  to  remain,  which,  if  it  had 
been  sincere,  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  command;  and  the  conduct  of  Las 
Cases  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Europe, 
his  publications  and  activity,  amply  show 
the  object  of  his  return.  But  a  simple  ar- 
rangement on  the  governor's  part  discon- 
certed the  whole  contrivance.  Instead  of 
transmitting  Las  Cases  to  Europe,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  sent  htm  to  the  Cape ;  where 
he  was  further  detained,  until  permission 
was  sent  from  England  for  his  voyage  to 
Europe.  On  his  arrival,  Napoleon's  days 
were  already  numbered^  and  all  dexterity 
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was  in  vain.  We  have  adverted  to  this 
transaction  chiefly  for  the  credit  which  il 
reflects  on  the  governor.  It  shows  bis 
vigilance  to  have  been  constantly  neces- 
sary ;  it  also  sho\t  s  him  to  have  been  wil- 
ling  to  regard  Napoleon's  convenience 
when  it  was  possible;  and  it  further  shows 
that  he  Was  not  destitute  of  the  sagacity 
which  was  so  fully  required  in  dealing  with 
the  coterie  at  Longwood. 

Napoleon's  habits  of  dictating  his  mem- 
oirs must  have  been  formidable  toil  to  hts 
secretaries.  He  sometimes  dictated  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  with  scarcely  an 
intermission.  He  spoke  rapidly,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  him  as  rapidly  as  he 
spoke,  and  never  to  make  him  repeat  the 
last  word.  His  first  dictation  was  a  mere 
revival  of  his  recollections,  without  any 
order.  The  copy  of  his  first  dictation 
served  as  notes  to  the  second,  and  the  copy 
of  this  second  became  the  subject  of  his 
personal  revision ;  but  he,  unfortunately  for 
his  transcribers,  made  his  corrections 
almost  always  in  pencil,  as  he  thus  avoided 
staining  his  fingers — no  woman  being  more 
careful  in  preserving  the  delicacy  of  her 
hands. 

Those  dictations  must  be  regarded  as 
the  studied  defences  of  Napoleon  against 
the  heavy  charges  laid  against  his  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  now  given  a  general  glance  at 
the  career  of  the  French  Emperor,  as  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  these  Recollections.  He 
strikingly  showed,  in  all  the  details  of  his 
government,  the  characteristics  of  his  own 
nature.  Impetuous,  daring,  and  contempt- 
uous of  the  feelings  of  mankind,  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  public  life,  his  government 
was,  like  himself,  the  model  of  fierceness, 
violence,  and  disregard  of  human  laws. 
Whatever  was  to  him  an  object  of  ambition, 
was  instantly  in  his  grasp;  whatei'er  he 
seized  was  made  the  instrument  of  a  firesh 
seizure;  and  whatever  he  possessed  he 
mastered  in  the  fullest  spirit  of  tyranuy. 
He  was  to  be  supreme ;  the  world  W9s  to 
be  composed  of  his  soldiers,  his  serfs, 
courtiers,  and  tools.  The  earth  was  to  be 
only  an  incalculable  population  of  French 
slaves.  There  was  to  be  but  one  man  free 
upon  the  globe,  and  that  man  Napoleon. 

We  find,  in  this  romance  of  power,  the 
romance  of  bis  education.  It  has  been 
often  said,  that  he  was  Oriental  in  all  his 
habits.  His  plan  of  supremacy  bore  all 
the  stamp  of  Orientalism — the  solitary 
pomp^  the    inflexible  will,  the  unshared 
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power,  and  the  inexornbla  revenge.  The 
throne  of  the  empire  was  as  isolated  as  the 
seratfho.  It  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
strength  of  terror  and  craft,  more  form- 
idable than  battlements  and  bastions,  h^ 
interior  was  as  mysterious  as  its  exterior 
was  magnificent ;  no  man  was  suffered  to 
approach  it  but  as  a  soldier  or  slave;  itf: 
will  was  heard  only  by  the  roaring  of  can- 
non ;  the  overthrow  of  a  minister,  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  war,  or  the  announcement 
of  a  dynasty  crushed  and  a  kingdom  over- 
run, were  the  only  notices  to  Europe  of  the 
doings  within  that  central  place  of  power. 

But,  with  all  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  he 
overlooked  the  true  principles  of  suprem- 
acy. All  power  must  be  pyramidal  to  be 
secure.  The  base  must  not  only  be  broad, 
but  the  gradations  of  the  pile  must  he  reg- 
ular to  the  summit.  With  Napoleon  the 
pyramid  was  inverted —  it  touched  the  earth 
but  in  one  point;  and  the  very  maj^nitude 
of  the  mass  resting  upon  his  single  fortune, 
exposed  it  to  overthrow  at  the  first  change 
of  circumstances. 

Stilly  he  was  an  extraordinary  being. 
No  man  of  Europe  has  played  so  mem- 
orable a  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  na- 
tional events  for  the  last  thousand  years. 
The  French  Revolution  had  been  the  pal- 
pable work  of  Providence,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  a  long  career  of  kingly  guilt, 
consummated  by  an  unparalleled  act  of  perfi- 
dy, the  partition  of  Poland.  The  passions  of 
men  had  been  made  the  means  of  punish- 
ing the  vices  of  government.  When  the 
cup  was  full,  Napoleon  was  sent  to  force  it 
upon  the  startled  lips  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  The  three  conspirators  were 
crushed  in  bloody  encounters — the  capitals 
of  the  three  were  captured — the  provinces 
of  the  three  were  plundered;~and  the 
military  pride  of  the  three  was  humiliated 
by  contemptuous  and  bitter  conditions  of 
peace. 

But,  when  the  destined  work  was  done, 
the  means  were  required  no  more.  When 
the  victims  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  the 
wheel  and  the  executioner  were  alike  hur- 
ried from  the  sight  of  man.  The  empire 
of  France  was  extinguished  by  the  same 
sovereign  law  which  had  permitted  its  ex- 
istence. The  man  who  had  guided  the 
empire  in  its  track  of  devastation — the 
soul  of  all  its  strength,  of  its  ambition,  and 
its  evil — was  swept  away.  And  as  if  for 
the  final  moral  of  human  arrogance,  France 
was  subjected  to  a  deeper  humiliation  than 
had  been  known  in  the  annals  of  national 
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reverses  since  the  fall  of  Rome;  and  the 
ruler  of  France  was  plunged  into  a  depth 
of  defeat,  a  bitterness  of  degradation,  an 
irreparable  ruin,  of  which  the  civilized 
world  possesses  no  example.  His  army 
destroyed  in  Russia  by  the  hand  of  Him 
who  rules  the  storm — the  last  forces  of  his 
empire  massacred  in  Belgium — his  crown 
struck  off  by  the  British  sword — his  liberty 
fettered  by  British  chains — the  reipnant  of 
his  years  worn  away  in  a  British  dungeon, 
and  his  whole  dynasty  flung  along  with 
him  into  the  political  tomb,  were  only  the 
incidents  of  the  great  judicial  process  of 
our  age.  The  world  has  been  suffered  to 
return  to  peace;  while  the  sepulchre  of 
this  man  of  boundless  but  brief  grandeur, 
has  been  suffered  to  stand  in  the  midst  of 
that  nation  which  most  requires  the  great 
lesson — that  ambition  always  pays  for  its 
splendor  by  its  calamities ;  that  the  strength 
of  a  nation  is  in  the  justice  of  its  councils; 
and  that  he  "  who  uses  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword !" 


COLOHIZATIOS    OF   THK   HoLY   IjAKO. — A    BOCI- 

ety  has  recently  been  formed,  entitled  The  BritUh 
tmd  Fttrtign  Soeittjffor  Promoting  the  Colonixa* 
lion  of  the  Holy  Land,  The  Coroniitiee  of  Mao- 
agement  contains  many  names  of  distinction — as 
Lord  Albert  Conygham  ;  Mr.  Ewart,  MP.;  Ma- 
jor Marten  ;  the  Kev.  Stephen  Isaacson  ;  F.  O. 
Fliebner,  of  Leipiiic  ;  Mr  Aclinnby,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Buckingham ;  the  Rev.  T  Dale,  canon  of  St. 
P'tuPs ;  Dr.  Von  Esser,  Brussels  ;  Monsieur  Al- 
b«»rt,  Paris;  Henri  Everard,  Heidelberg;  &e. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  turn  the  attention 
of  England  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  most  desirabU 
country  for  colonizing.  Its  peculiar  situaiinn,  so 
accessible  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  fine  climate, 
and  fertile  districts;  its  location  on  ihti  way,  as  a 
sort  of  half-way  resting-place,  towards  our  Indian 
territories ;  its  desirableness,  as  forming  a  bul- 
wark against  the  progress  of  Russia,  invited  by 
the  weakness  of  Turkey.  It  is  arcued  that  there 
is  a  crowing  and  now  very  general  desire  amogst 
the  Jews  to  return  thither;  and  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  large  classes  of  Jews 
who  are  purely  agriculturists,  and  therefore  juat 
the  people  to  flourish  there ;  that,  whereas  Pome 
\ear8  ago  there  were  but  about  2000  Jews  resi- 
dent in  Palestine,  th^-re  are  now  about  40,000. 
This  society,  however,  does  not  propose  to  pro- 
mote the  removal  merely  of  J^^^  s  there,  but  of 
English  or  other  Europeans.  Many  high  auihori* 
ties  are  quoted  amongst  our  travellers  and  jour- 
nalists, as  the  Times  and  the  Foreign  (^varterly 
Review,  as  earnest  advocates  for  this  measure. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  more  extend*  d  no- 
tice of  this  striking  association  in  an  early  num- 
ber <Kf  our  jourosl. 
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(From  the  Ediobarffc  Rertow.) 

THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT  AND    SIR  Sl- 
MONDS  D'EWES. 

1.  A  Journal  of  the  Parliament  begun  No- 
vember 3rf,  Tuesday,  anno  Domini  1640, 
anno  I6//10  Caroli  Regis.  By  Sir  Si- 
monds  D'Ewes,  Bart.  Harhian  MSS. 
162/0  166.  Brit.  Mus, 

2.  The  Autobiography  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  Simonds  D*Eujcs,  Bart.  Edited 
by  J.  O.  Halliwbi.l,  Esq.  Two  vols. 
8vo.     London  :  1845. 

We  think  that  it  might  help  to  forward 
useful  purposes,  if  we  should  succeed  in 
fixing  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  a 
short  time,  upon  that  memorable  company 
of  English  gentlemen,  which  assembled  at 
Westminster  on  Tuesday  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1640.  History  has  assigned  to 
them  collectively  the  name  of  the  '  Long 
Parliament ;'  and  prejudice  and  ignorance 
have  given  to  the  majority  of  them,  as  indi- 
viduals, other  appellations  less  just  and  less 
agreeable :  but  time  will  relax  even  the  ad- 
hesiveness of  slander,  and  to  its  gentle  in- 
fluence we  will  leave  them,  whilst  we  endea- 
vor to  recall  a  few  of  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents in  which  they  were  engaged.  An 
authority,  too  long  overlooked,  enables  us 
to  do  so,  with  more  particularity  than  any 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  written  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Long  Parliament  proceeded  to  bu- 
siness on  the  7th  of  November,  1640. 
Within  a  very  few  days  afterwards,  troops 
of  horsemen,  bearing  petitions  for  redress 
of  grievances,  flocked  into  London,  even 
from  far  distant  countries;*  and  grave,  sober 
men  descanted  with  solemn  earnestness 
upon  many  enormities  in  Church  and  State. 
Some  poured  out  their  lamentations  over 
the  attempts  made  in  high  places  to '  evapor- 
ate and  dispirit  the  power  of  religion,  by 
drawing  it  out  into  solemn,  specious  formal- 
ities ;  into  obsolete  antiquated  ceremonies 
new  furbished  up  :'  others  were  indignant 
that  all  of  *  the  religion'  were  branded  under 
the  name  of  Puritans,  so  that  '  whosoever 
squares  his  actions  by  any  rule,  either 
divine  or  human,  he  is  a  Puritan ;  whoso- 
ever would  be  governed  by  the  King's  laws, 
he  is  a  Puritan  ;  he  that  will  not  do  what- 
soever other  men  would  have  him  do,  he 
is  a  Puritan.'f    Others,  again,  aflfected  by 
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more  wordly  considerations,  exclaimed 
against  '  the  great  and  intolerable  burden 
of  ship-money/*  the  imposition  of  whieh, 
at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown,  made 
'  the  farmers  faint,  and  the  plough  to  go 
heavy  ;'t  against  coat  and  conduct  money ; 
against  the  compulsory  demand  for  arms,— 
people  being  threatened, — *  if  you  will  not 
send  your  arms,  you  shall  go  yourselves;' 
and  against  the  giant,  the  monster  griev- 
ance of  at  least  seven  hundred  Monopolies. 
'  These,'  il  was  said,  '  like  the  frogs  of 
Egypt,  have  gotten  possession  of  our  dwel- 
lings, and  leave  scarce  a  room  free  from 
them.  They  sup  in  our  cup,  they  dip  in 
our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  lire  ;  we  find  them 
in  the  dye-vat,  wash-bowl,  and  powdering* 
tub  ;  they  share  with  the  butler  in  his  box ; 
they  have  marked  and  sealed  us  from  head 
to  foot.  They  will  not  bate  us  a  pin.  We 
ocay  not  buy  our  own  clothes  without  their 
brokage.'!  The  House  was  appealed  to  for 
justice  against  the  great  oppressions  pra^ 
tised  in  Ireland  ;  against  the  cruelties  of 
the  Star-Chamber  ;  the,  open  breaches  of 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  illegal  can- 
ons, the  Et  cetera  Oath  ;  the  subserviency 
of  the  Judges  who  had  overthrown  the 
Law ;  the  harshness  of  the  Bishops  who 
had  forgotten  the  Gospel.^  Every  mem- 
ber, as  he  rose,  added  his  quota  of  com- 
plaint to  the  general  mass ;  and  as  the 
sum-total  of  grievances  gradually  increased, 
the  speakers  glanced  to  the  '  Achitophels' 
and  *  Hanians'  out  of  whose  misdoings  the 
mighty  accumulation  of  wrongs  had  arisen. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  Strafibrd  was  suddenly  in^ 
peached  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  and 
this  was  done,  and  many  Committees  whiek 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  grievances 
brought  to  notice,  were  all  actively  at  work, 
in  less  than  a  week, — a  proof  of  predetei^ 
mination  and  preparedness  altogether  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  popular  move- 
ments. 

A  Fast-Day,  with  a  general  reception  ct 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  Westminister  Abbey, 
followed ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  on  to 
Thursday  the  19th  of  November.  If  we 
could  look  down  upon  the  House  as  it  ap- 
peared between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  that  Thursday,  we  should 
see  a  considerable  number  of  diligent  meoH 
here  already  congregated. 

Prayers  have  been  said.    Speaker  Leal* 

*  A.  505.  f  iJ.  607. 
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hMf  a  Barrister  of  small  practice,  rctariied 
fer  Gloucester,  and  very  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  the  position  of  the  First  Gen- 
lleinan  of  England,  is  seated  in  a  comfor- 
table cushioned  receptacle,  surmounted  by 
the  Royal  Arms.  The  House  is  sitting  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel,— a  long  narrow  cham- 
ber of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  wes* 
tern  entrance,  and  a  large  eastern  window ; 
in  advance  of  the  middle  of  which,  at  the 
distance  of  some  few  feet,  stands  the  Speak- 
er's Chair.  The  members  are  seated  on 
rows  of  benches  placed  parallel  to  the  walls 
of  the  Chspel,  and  rising,  as  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, from  an  open  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor.  We  pass  into  the  House  by 
an  avenue  between  rows  of  benches,  and 
nnder  a  Members'  Gallery,  the  ascent  to 
which  is  by  a  '  ladder'  placed  at  the  south- 
ern, or  right  hand  corner  of  the  House 
as  we  enter.  Under  the  gallery  sits  the 
^  learned'  Selden,  one  of  the  represents* 
tives  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Maynard — '  honest  Jack  Maynard' — a  law- 
yer who  had  suddenly  risen  into  eminence, 
under  the  auspices  of  Noy,  the  framer  of 
the  writ  for  ship-money.  Maynard  was 
DOW  stepping  into  a  good  deal  of  the  prac- 
tice of  his  deceased  patron  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  political  had  aided  his  professional  ad- 
vancement, thai  bis  gains,  upon  one  circuit, 
amounted  to  the  then  unparalleled,  and,  in 
the  estimation  of  a  rival  practitioner,  al- 
most incredible  sum  of  «s700.  Maynard 
sal  for  Totness.  As  we  advance  beyond  the 
gallery,  we  pass,  on  our  right  hand,  the 
usual  seat  of  Pym,  one  of  the  members  for 
Tavistock,  and  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
popular  party.  On  the  floor  of  the  House, 
at  sonae  little  distauee  in  front  of  the  Speak- 
er's Chair,  stands  the  Clerk's  Table,  at 
which  are  seated,  facing  the  entrance, 
Henry  Elsyng,  whose  name  shortly  after- 
wards flew  all  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
u  the  authenticator  of  parliamentary  man- 
dates, and  who  is  ridiculed  in  Hudibras 
as  CUer  Pari.  Dom.  Cam. ;  and,  on  his  left 
hand,  John  Rushworth,  the  compiler  of 
the  *  Historical  Collections,'  who  had  been 
recently  admitted  Clerk- Assistant.  ^  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  front  bench,  on  the  Speak- 
er's tight,  sits  the  elder  Vane,  treasurer  of 
the  King's  household ;  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  House,  Sir  Edward  Herbert  the  So- 
licitor^enera).  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  Sir 
Benjamin  Rndyard,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  Sir 
Harry  Miidmay,  Strode,  St  John, — abon  to 
succeed  Herb^  as  Solicitor-General,— >and 
Aldecman  Pennington.    On  the  opposite 
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benches  were  Henry  Martin,  Waller  the 
Poet,  Miles  Corbet,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bow- 
yer  ;  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig  and  Holborn 
usually  sat  in  the  gallery.  These  are  all 
the  Members  whose  accustomed  places  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  on  that  very  morning, 
prove,  that  there  were  then  assembled 
Hampden,  Digby,  Hyde,  Falkland,  Cul- 
pepper, Bagshaw,  Deering,  Grimston,  Hoi- 
lis,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  John  Hotham, 
and  several  others  of  celebrated  name. 

And  now,  a  grave  and  somewhat  stately 
gentleman,  having  taken  the  oaths  in  the 
adjoining  apartment,  before  Sir  Gilbert  Ger- 
rard,  the  Lord  Steward's  Deputy,. is  ushered 
into  the  House.  He  is  introduced  to  the 
Speaker  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnard iston,  one 
of  the  members  for  Suflblk,  and  a  distin- 
guished leader  amongst  the  Puritans.  The 
new  member  is  just  thirty-eight  years  of 
ago, — a  man  of  formal  precise  demeanour ; 
quite  self-possessed  and  self>satisfied.  He 
takes  his  seat  on  the  front  bench,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Speaker,  just  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Clerk's  table,  with  an  evident 
determination  to  enter  into  the  business 
before  the  House.  He  gives  a  nod  of  re- 
cognition to  '  old  Cage,'  Bailiff  of  Ipswich, 
and  one  of  the  members  for  that  borough, 
who  is  sitting  just  behind  him ;  and  also  to 
'  Squire  Bence,'  a  merchant  of  that  county 
who  Was  returned  for  Aldborougb :  and  then, 
drawing  ont  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  commen- 
ces Note-taking.  This  action  reveals  that 
he  is  near-sighted,  and  apparently  has  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye. 

The  business  betore  the  Hosue  related 
to  a  contested  return  for  Great  Marlow. 
Maynard  was  reporting  from  a  Committee, 
that  the  question  turned  upon  the  right  to 
vote  of  certain  Almsmen*  The  House  was 
divided  in  opinion  whether  they  should 
have  voices  or  no.  Up  starts  the  new 
member, — dilates,  after  the  frequent  style 
of  maiden  speeches,  upon  the  birth-right  of 
the  subjects  of  England,  and  moves  '  that 
the  poor  should  have  a  voice.'  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  the  same  day,  St.  John 
moved  for  a  Committee,  to  examine  certain 
records  appropriate  to  the  case  of  ihe  Earl 
of  Str  aflbrd.  Nothing  could  be  more  fortu- 
nate for  the  maiden  member.  Records 
were  his  peculiar  study  and  delight.  He 
hastened  to  confide  his  attachment  to  Mr. 
Speaker, — quoted  46  Edw.  IIL  Rot.  2.  No. 
43,  as  a  precedent  in  St.  John's  favor, — 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  House,  which  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  always  reedy  to  derive 
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amusement  from  the  gratification  of  any 
strange  taste  of  an  honorable  member,  by 
being  put  upon  St.  John's  Record  Com- 
mittee. 

A  more  promising  commencement  of  a 
parliamentary  career  has  seldom  been 
known ;  and  whilst  the  honorable  member 
plied  his  task  of  Note-taking,  no  doubt  the 
questions  ran  round  the  House,  'Who  is 
he  T  What  is  he  member  for?'  To  many 
of  our  readers  the  answer  will  convey  but 
little  information.  'It  is  Sir  Simonds 
D*£wes,  member  for  Sudbury.'  In  vain 
stands  he  chronicled  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica^  and  other  similar  Collections, 
the  compilers  of  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  guilty  of 

'The  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoole,  burn  to  be  forgot.' 

His  name  arouses  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  read  it ;  it  is  not  a  name  to  con- 
jure with  ;  and  therefore  ail  attempts  to 
preserve  it  from  the  inevitable  doom  have 
necessarily  failed.  And  yet  he  wan  a  man 
of  some  consideration  in  his  own  day;  and 
it  is  essentia]  to  our  present  purpose  that 
we  should  convey  to  our  readers  some  im- 
pression of  his  character. 

In  order  to  do  so  we  must  go  back  to 
about  the  year  1575,  when  Richard 
Simonds  and  Paul  D'Ewes  were  Chamber- 
fellows  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Simonds, 
who  was  much  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a 
jovial  merry  man,  of  little  eminence  as  a 
lawyer,  but  with  sufficient  practice  to  pro- 
duce a  competent,  if  not  a  considerable  in- 
come. He  married  respectably,  purchased 
an  estate  at  Coxden  in  the  parish  of  Chard- 
stock,  in  Dorsetshire,  spent  his  vacations 
there,  (for  in  those  days  lawyers  slept  be- 
tween term  and  term,)  maintained  a  liberal 
hospitality,  kept  a  cellar  well  stocked  with 
'cider,  strong  beer,  and  several  wines;' 
and  had  moreover  one  only  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  loved,  as  Polonius  says, '  pass- 
ing well.'  Paul  D'Ewes  was  a  man  of  a 
very  different  character.  He  also  was  bred 
to  the  Bar,  but  his  talent  lay  in  the  dis- 
covery of  profitable  investments  for  the 
patrimony  which  he  inherited  from  his 
citizen-father.  In  his  hands  money  made 
money ;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  watch  it, 
and  to  encourage  it,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
accumulation.  Preferring  the  safe  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  brilliant,  he  abandoned  the 
chances  of  legal  practice,  and  sunk  his  for- 
Inne  in  the  purchase  of  the  office  of  one  of 
the  six  Clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 


worth  at  that  time,  about  ^1700  pet  emnuag. 
Being  thus  established  for  life,  he  married 
the  only  daughter  of  his  old  Chamber-fellow, 
Richard  Simonds, — then  of  the  age  of  four* 
teen  ;  he  himself  being  probably  nearly 
three  times  that  age.  Simonds  D'Ewes 
was  the  eldest  son  of  that  marriage,  and  was 
born  at  Chardstock  on  the  18th  December 
1602.  Until  his  eighth  year,  be  was 
brought  up  by  his  grand-parents,  and  was 
the  spoiled  child  of  an  affectionate  grand- 
mother, and  the  pet  and  pride  of  his  jovial^ 
grandfather.  In  1611  both  those  worthy 
people  died  ;  and  Master  Simonds  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  his  money-loving 
father,  and  of  an  amiable  pious  mother, 
who  was  a  convert  and  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Gilford  of  Maiden.  D'Ewes  saw 
but  little  of  her,  for  she  died  in  1618,  be- 
fore his  education  was  completed ;  but  that 
little  sufficed  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
her  deep  religious  feelings.  Affection  lor 
her  memory  became  the  medium  by  which 
his  heart  was  opened,  to  receive  the  deep 
things  of  Puritanical  divinity. 

His  father  destined  him  for  the  professioB 
which  himself  had  deserted,  and,  by  a  great 
abuse,  he  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Tern* 
pie  when  in  his  ninth  year ;  so  that  nine 
years  afterwards,  when  he  first  went  into 
Commons,  he  found  himself,  stripling  as  ha 
was,  *  Ancient '  to  above  two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Inn.  During  his  legal  studies, 
he  suffered  many  things  from  the  penurious* 
ness  of  his  father;  whose  income  from  his 
office,  and  from  acquired  property,  was  now 
near  upon  j^;)000  per  annum.  As  his  son's 
guardian,  he  had  received  the  considerable 
personal  estate  which  old  Mr.  Simonds  had 
bequeathed  to  his  grandson ;  but  all  went 
into  one  common  stock, — the  young  Teni* 
plar  being  kept  for  years  without  a  study, 
and  upon  a  very  insufficient  allowance, 
which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  obtain* 
When  he  complained,  he  was  answered  by 
alarming  threats  of  a  young  wife  and  disin- 
heritance. His  only  enjoyment  was  derived 
from  his  Commons  in  the  Temple,  whieh 
in  those  days  was  a  kind  of  substitute  for  a 
Club. 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  natural  genius 
began  to  develope  itself.  He  discovered,  to 
use  bis  own  words, '  that  records,  and  other 
exotic  monuments  of  antiquity,  were  the 
most  ravishing  and  satisfying  part  of 
human  knowledge ;'  he  also  discovered,  that 
his  surest  refuge  from  the  discomforts  oec^ 
sioned  by  his  father's  parsimony,  was  to  be 
found  in  a  monied  wife.    To  the  Commoli 
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Law,  then,  he   gave   a    mere  occasional  { 

Stance :    but   to    the   doable    pursuit    ol  { 
Lecords,  and  Heiresses,  he  devoted  himself 
with   intense  and  passionate   seriousness. 
Still,  his  father's  crotchety  and  uncertain 
disposition,   and    his    hankering    after    a 
second  wife,  stood  in  the  young  lawyer's 
way.       He  therefore  cast    about  to  find 
'  some  good  and  ancient  widow  every  way 
fit  for  his  father  to  marry ;'  and  having  dis- 
covered such  a  lady  in  the  person  of  Dame 
Elizabeth  Denton,  the  childless  widow  of 
Sir  Anthony  Denton,  a  Kentish  knight,  he 
managed,  with  much  ado,  to  fix  his  waver- 
ing father,  whose  fancy  tended  towards  a 
younger   helpmate;   but  ultimately,  on   a 
wet  and  gusty  morning  in  March  1622-3, 
the  young  Templar,  dressed  out  in  all  his 
summer  braveries,  descended  with  the  an- 
cient couple  to  the  old  Crypt  Church  of  St. 
Faith's,  under  St.   Paul's,  where,  to  his 
great  joy  and  comfort,  the  marriage  was 
duly  solemnized.     Shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  his  allowance 
was  raised  by  his  father  from  ^60  to  j€100 
per  annum ;  upon  coming  into  which  '  plen- 
tiful annuity '  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
valuable  Library  ;    and  leisurely  pursued 
bis  ravishing  studies,  and  his  search  after 
some  lady  who  might  '  enrich  his  posterity 
with   good  blood,' — knowing  it,  he  says, 
'  to  be  the  greatest  honor  that  can  (letide 
a  family  to  be  often  linked  into  the  female 
inheritrices  of  ancient  stocks.'     It  was  in- 
deed  D'Ewes's    strongest  passion  to    be 
thought  a  gentleman.     He  was  perpetually 
dreaming  of   mighty  ancestors,  dwelling 
long  ages  ago  in  Zealand  ; — Geerardts  and 
Adrians,  whom  he  talked  about  until  he 
came  to  believe  in  their  past  existence,  and 
roarry  them  to  great  heiresses,  and  hunt 
through  records  to  find  them   out.     His 
greatest  grief  arose  out  of  the  fact,  that 
Uieir  noble  stock  had  suffered  *sad  and 
overclouded  interruptions;' — that  is,  that 
poverty  had  condemned  some  of  them  to 
hide  their  beams  behind  shop-counters,  and 
carry  on  the  humbler  occupations  of  life,  as 
if  the  D'Eweses  had  been  no  better  than 
other  men.    This  had  been  the  case  even 
with  D'Ewes's  own  grandfather.     He  ar- 
dently longed  to  restore  his  family  from 
their  degradation ;  '  and  seeing,'  he  says, 
Ube  Divine  Providence  had   blessed  my 
father  with  a  wife  that  was  the  heir  of  her 
father's  estate  and  surname,  I  did  not  doubi 
but  He  would  in  mercy  vouchsafe  me  the 
like  happiness.'     His  wish  was  gratified. 
A  lady  was  discovered ;  not  '  a  pennileu 


lass  wt'  a  lang  pedigree,'  bnt  an  heiress 
with  a  something  in  hand,  and  an  ample 
estate  in  reversion,  after  the  decease  of  her 
father's  widow.  She  was  a  cousin  of 
D'Ewes's  religious  friend  and  instructor, 
Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston.  Her  descent 
from  William  Peccatum  who  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday-Book,  was  imagined,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  D'Ewes;  and  on  the  24th 
October  1626,  after  the  usual  match- 
making disputation,  he  was  married,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  to  Anne  Clopton,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Clop* 
ton  of  Kentwell  in  Suffolk,  who  was  of  the 
mature  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  half! 
Upon  his  marriage  D'Ewes  quitted  the 
Temple ;  procured  the  distinction  of 
Knighthood,  and  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  his  '  Dear/  as  he  ordinarily 
terms  his  lady,  and  to  the  study  of  records; 
assisting  the  one  to  draw  out  a  catalogue 
of  infallible  signs,  from  which  she  might 
assure  herself  that  she  was  one  of  the  elect, 
and  accumulating  transcripts  and  compiling 
pedigrees  from  the  other.  The  death  of 
his  father,  on  the  14th  March  1631,  put 
D'Ewes  into  possession  of  a  considerable 
estate ;  and  his  station  and  importance  in 
the  County  of  Suffolk  were  shortly  after* 
wards  increased,  by  his  wife's  coming  into 
possession  of  her  inheritance.  D'Ewes 
used  his  wealth  to  increase  his  Library 
and  went  on  studying  Records,  and  amass- 
ing materials  for  various  historical  works, 
until  withdrawn  from  literature  into  public 
life,  by  being  appointed  High-Sheriff  oi 
Suffolk,  in  the  year  I6d9.  Before  this, 
however,  he  had  finished  his  very  useful 
compilation  of  The  Joumais  of  alt  ike 
Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  but  which  was  not  published 
till  after  his  death ;  when  it  was  given  to 
the  world,  in  a  folio  volume,  under  the 
Editorship  of  his  nephew,  Paul  Bowes,  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  We  have  seen  copies 
of  this  really  valuable  compilation,  dated  in 
1682,  1693,  and  1708;  but  whether  these 
dates  indicate  new  editions,  or  only  new 
title-pages,  we  are  not  authoritatively 
informed. 

The  appointment  just  mentioned  opened 
a  new  scene  to  his  ambition.  He  felt 
strongly  the  troubles  of  the  time.  In  his 
office  of  Sheriff  be  was  brought  into  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  great  public 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  labor- 
ed ;  and  in  an  humble  petition  to  the  Coun^ 
cil,  he  even  ventured  to  bring  before  theiv 
notice  certain  records  which  went  to  prove 
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the  illegality  of  '8hi[Mnoney.'  But  the  rnem* 
hers  of  the  Council  were  most  ungrateful 
to  the  Antiquary.  Under  the  influence  of 
'  that  little  busy  wheel/  as  he  terms  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  they  replied  in  letters  *  terri- 
ble, and  threatening  like  thunder  and 
lightning,'  and  turned  him  over  to  the 
Star-Chambor ;  where  records  and  prece- 
dents were  never  very  much  regarded. 
D'Ewes  was  thus  added  to  the  army  of 
Martyrs,  and  with  his  feelings  of  opposition 
to  Arrainian  innovations,  and  illegal  taxa- 
tion excited  by  a  sense  of  personal  injury, 
he  became  anxious  to  try  the  eflfect  of  his 
records  in  Parliament.  Failing  in  an  at- 
tempt upon  a  borough  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, he  appealed  to  Sudbury,  and,  having 
been  elected,  returned  himself  in  his  capa- 
city of  Sheriff. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  he  had 
not  received  his  official  discharge  from  his 
Shrievalty  ;  and  therefore  did  not  imme- 
diately take  his  seat ;  bat  he  came  up  to 
London  with  his  Record  Collectiooa,  his 
MSS,  and  his  transcripts, — the  artillery 
with  which  he  was  to  carry  on  the  war. 
He  first  established  himself  in  lodgings  in 
Mill  bank  Lane ;  and  soon  afterwards  in 
'Goat's  Alley,  a  Jiitle  beyond  the  White 
Lion  Tavern,  near  Palace  Yard,' — an  ob- 
scure retreat  close  to  the  House.  In  his 
study  there,  we  may  imagine  him,  indus- 
triously groping  for  records  applicable  to 
an  anticipated  debate,  or  writing  home  to 
his  '  Dear,'  bulletins  of  his  wonderful 
achievements.  On  that  very  19th  November 
1640,  when  we  have  seen  him  take  bis  seat 
with  so  much  distinction,  he  reported  his 
proceedings  to  her  thus  : — *  I  spake  thrice 
this  inorniug  in  the  House,  and,  at  my 
second  speech,  touched  a  record.'  The 
'  vouching  of  a  record'  was  indeed  D'Ewes's 
vocation  ;  and  let  no  one  imagine  that  it 
was  a  vocation  without  its  use,  especially 
in  dajs  like  those.  Questions  of  most  tre- 
mendotis  moment  were  in  agitation  ; — ques- 
tiona  nhich  extended  even  to  the  breaking 
op  of  the  fountaiiM  of  the  great  deep,  oui 
of  which  the  existing  government  arose. 
How  few  men  are  there  in  any  generation 
who  can  look  at  such  questions  with  a 
steady  eye  1  The  multitude  are  dazzled 
and  blinded  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  more 
than  sunlight  which  surrounds  great  princi- 
ples. But,  concentrate  a  portion  of  that 
iNrilliancy  in  a  precedent,  and  every  man, 
even  the  meanest,  can  look  upon  it,  and 
SoUqw  its  guidance,  andateer  by  it 

For  many  months^  the  men  of  the  Long 


Parliament  were  glad  to  have  D'Ewes's 
records  and  precedents,  even  at-  the  price 
of  submitting  to  his  continual  displays  of 
egregious  vau  ity ,  and  sel  ^satisfaction.  A  nd 
so  he  went  on,  day  by  day,  constant  in  bit 
attendance,  always  ready  to  talk,  often  talk- 
ing the  merest  nonsense  in  the  world,  in  a 
pompous  grandiloquent  way,  altogether  lu* 
dicrous  ;  and,  during  all  that  time  he  kept 
up  that  practice  of  taking  Notes,  which  be 
bad  commenced  at  his  first  ^entering  into 
the  House.  In  spite  of  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  defective  sight,  still  he  perse* 
vered, — 'paper  upon  his  knee,  and  ink  hang* 
ing  from  his  buttonhole,  making  History  by 
a  minute  record  of  every  thing  that  took 
place  around  him.  These  Notes  present 
us  with  a  complete  picture  of  the  House  in 
its  ordinary  proceedings  ;  and  a  chronicle 
of  the  important  businesses  which  were 
transacted  during  a  period  of  several  years. 
For  some  part  of  the  time,  they  have  been 
copied  and  written  out  in  a  narrative  form, 
in  a  respectable  hand ;  in  other  places,  we 
have  nothing  but  the  rough  jottings  down 
of  D'Ewes's  own  pen.  At  first,  when  we 
begin  to  read  them,  all  is  obscurity,  as  doll 
and  dense  as  that  which  overclouds  the 
pages  of  Rushworth,  Nalson,  and  the  Joor* 
nals;  but  as  we  go  on,  the  mist  gradually 
grows  less  dense, — rays  of  light  dart  in  here 
and  (here,  illuminating  the  palpable  ob- 
scure ;  and  in  the  end,  ader  much  plod* 
ding,  and  the  exercise  of  infinite  patience, 
we  may  come  to  know  the  Long  Parliament 
as  thoroughly  as  if  we  had  sat  in  it. 

The  members  assembled  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  prayers. 
After  the  discovery  of  Waller's  plot,  in 
June  1643,  and  the  taking  of  the  Covenant 
in  the  following  September,  various  alter- 
ations were  made  by  old  Francis  Roos  in 
the  accustomed  form  of  prayer.  In  addi* 
tion  to  the  Spanish  Invasion,  and  the  Gun- 
powder Treason,  the  escape  from  which  was 
formerly  commemorated,  there  was  now 
added  a  thanksgiving  for  *  our  deliverance 
At)m'  a  wicked  piot'and  conspiracy  of  divers 
persons  of  the  court,  city  of  London,^  and 
this  House  ;  tending  to  the  destroction  of 
the  Parliament,  city,  and  kingdom,  and  of 
that  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  dnto  us, 
the  true  religion.'  Prayer  was  then  offered; 
'  that  every  one  of  as  may  labor  to  show 
a  good  conscience  to  thy  Majesty,  a  good 
zeal  to  thy  word,  a  loyal  heart  to  our  now 
gracious  King  Charles,  and  a  Christian  lore 
to  our  country  and  commonwealth  *;  and 
that,  tccordiDg  to  onr  intention  ezprened 
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in  our  oath  and  covenant,  we  may  endea- 
vor every  one  to  amend  his  own  way,  and 
show  forth  a  real  thankfulness  in  a  holy  life, 
and  in  serving  and  pleasing  Thee,  who  hast 
given  such  great  deliverances  to  us.  -  There 
followed  a  supplication  that  his  Majesty 
might  be  blessed  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Queen,  and  in  his  hopeful  issue,  and  that 
be  and  that  assembly  might  again  be  united. 
Adet  a  time,  the  early  attendance  of 
members  began  to  slacken.  Even  after 
prayers,  Mr.  Speaker  was  occasionally  fain 
to  sit  for  some  time  near  the  Chair,  *  expec- 
ting company.'  Several  contrivances  were 
adopted  to  overcome  this  remissness.  At 
one  time,  a  roll  of  members  was  called 
over  ;  and  at  another  it  was  ordered  that 
whoever  did  not  come  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
be  at  prayers,  should  pay  a  fine  of  one  shil- 
ling. On  the  first  morning  aAer  this  order 
was  made,  there  was  an  excellent  attend- 
ance. The  House  was  full,  but  prayers 
could  not  be  read — Mr.  Speaker  himself 
was  not  there.  At  a  quarter  before  nine, 
in  he  walked.  Prayers  over,  plausible  Sir 
Harry  Mild  may  congratulated  the  House 
upon  the  good  effect  of  yesterday's  order ; 
'  and  said  to  the  Speaker,  that  he  did  hope 
that  hereafter  he  would  come  in  time  ; 
which  made  the  Speaker  throw  down  twelve 
pence  upon  the  table.  Divers  spake  after 
him ;  and  others,  as  they  came  into  the 
House,  did  pay  each  his  shilling  to  the  Ser- 
jeant. '  I  spake,'  said  D'Ewes,  whose  father 
stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  a  shilling 
paid  unnecessarily,  '  to  the  orders  of  the 
House,  that  the  order  made  yesterday  was 
to  fine  "  after**  prayers  ;  and  therefore  you 
cannot — (addressing  the  Speaker) — be  sub- 
ject to  pay  ;  and,  for  coming  in  a  little 
after  eight,  that  was  no  great  difference. 
Although  I  spake  truly,  the  Speaker,  hav- 
ing caflt  down  his  shilling,  would  not  take 
it  up  again.*  On  the  day  following,  another 
little  scene  took  place  on  the  same  score. 
There  were  about  forty  members  present  at 
prayers,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  fines  of 
yesterday  and  to-day  should  be  given  to 
br.  Leighton,  the  sufferer  in  the  Star- 
Cham  ber,  who  was  in  great  distress.  A 
petition  was  then  begun  to  be  read : — 
'  Some  coming  in  and 'refusing  to  pay  whilst 
the  aforesaid  petition  was  reading,  divers 
called  out  to  them  to  pay,  and  so  interrupt- 
ed the  clerk's  assistant  who  was  reading  it. 
Mr.  John  Hotham  stood  up  and  said,  that 
the  time  appointed  for  men'yesteVday  by  the 
order  was  at  eight,  and  that  the  chimes  for 
that  hour  went,  just  as  he  came  into  the 


House.  But  the  Speaker  telling  of  him 
that  prayers  being  past,  he  must  pay,  and 
he  still  refusing,  it  was  put  to  the  question, 
ruled  affirmatively,  andordered  accordingly. 
Whereupon  he  took  his  shilling  and  threw 
it  down  upon  the  ground ;  at  which  some 
called  him  to  the  bar,  others  that  he  should 
withdraw,  and  the  Speaker,  standing  up, 
did  sharply  reprove  him  for  that  action  as 
being  a  contempt  to  the  House,  which 
caused  him,  as  1  conceive,  a  little  after  to 
withdraw  out  of  the  House,  though  he  re- 
turned again  this  forenoon.'* 

The  shilling  fine  was  soon  given  up ; 
but  another  rule  adopted  in  this  parliament 
attained  a  firmer  footing.  On  the  ^6th  No^ 
vember  1640,  there  was  a  long  dispute  as 
to  who  should  speak  ;  many  members  stood 
up  at  one  time,  each  claiming  precedence, 
and  each  backed  by  his  friends.  The  con- 
fusion became  intolerable.  Some  rule  pre^ 
venting  such  discord  in  future  became  in* 
dispensable  ;  and  at  last,  as  D*£wes  tells 
us,  the  House  determined  for  Mr.  White, 
and  '  the  Speaker's  eye'  was  adjudged  to 
be  the  rule  in  future. 

From  prayer-time  the  House  sat  until 
noon  ;  after  which  no  new  motion  could 
be  made  without  leave.  After  a  time,  after- 
noon sittings  became  frequent,  and  at  last 
permanent.  When  the  House  made  a  ge- 
neral order  for  sitting  in  the  afternoon, 
D'Ewes  remarked,  that  he  would  not  op- 
pose it ;  but  he  hoped,  that  all  men  would 
be  pleased  to  sit,  and  not  the  greater  part 
to  depart  to  Hyde  Park  plays,  and  bowling- 
greens,  and  then  to  leave  the  burthen  of  all 
business  upon  some  fourscore  of  us,  which 
was  the  cause  we  often  met  to  little  pur- 
pose.' 

D'Ewes  was  a  close  observer  and  record- 
er of  the  movements  of  the  Speaker's  hat, 
— a  counter  of  congees  and  reverences.  He 
could  tell  to  a  hair's-breadih  the  very  place 
to  which  every  stranger  should  be  admitted 
into  the  House,  according  to  his  degree^ 
where  the  mace  should  be  found  at  any 
given  moment  of  time  ;  who  might  be  co- 
vered and  who  not ;  who  should  sit  in  a 
chair  with  arms,  and  who  in  one  without 
arms ;  and  who  should  stand  and  who 
should  kneel,  and  what  is  the  symbolical 
diflference  between  a  black  rod  and  a  white 
one.  Such  minute  particularity  is  always 
amusing,  and  adds  to  the  pictorial  effect  of 
the  writer's  description,  even  when  it  has 
no  higher  use,  which  it  often  has.    Thus, 
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to  give  an  example :  when  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  House 
to  make  an  apology  or  defence  of  his  con- 
duct, in  procuring  the  extra-judicial  opin- 
ions of  the  Judges  in  favour  of  ship-money, 
'  it  was  disputed  whether  he  should  come 
in  here  like  others,  to  sit  with  his  hat  on — 
as  once  the  Earl  of  Southampton  did,  and 
others  did  that  came  to  confer  here — or 
stand  bareheaded  as  other  petitioners  did, 
and  further,  whether  he  should  sit  or  stand. 
In  the  end»  D'Ewes  tells  us  it  was 

— ^<  Agreed  he  should  have  a  chair,  and  to 
leave  it  to  his  own  discretion  to  sit  or  stand. 
Be  a  chair  was  set  on  the  lell  side  of  the 
House,  a  Hide  above  the  bar,  and  so  he  was 
called  in.  The  Serjeant  came  in  before  him, 
and  he  brought  the  purse  with  the  great  seal 
in  it  himself,  and  having  made  three  reveren- 
ces he  laid  the  puree  on  the  chair  and  stood  by 
it,  leaning  his  left  hand  on  it,  and  so  he  made 
a  long  and  well-composed  speech.  But  before 
he  began  to  speak,  the  Speaker,  sitting  in  his 
chair  with  his  hat  on,  said  to  him,  dtc.  He 
afterwards  told  him,  Your  Lordship  may  sit 
down  if  you  please.  But  he  spake  standing, 
and  so  having  ended  his  speech,  al\er  a  rever- 
ence made,  took  up  the  purse  and  departed. 
The  Serjeant  stood  all  the  time  by  him,  on  his 
right  hand,  with  his  mace  on  his  right  shoul- 
der." 

'  Afker  his  departure  divers  spake ;  and  it 
was  the  general  sum  of  all  of  them  be  had 
rather  aggravated  than  mitigated  his  crimes 
by  his  speech.  .  .  .  Some  spoke  to 
find  him  guilty  of  treason,  others  to  defer  the 
queation.  Mr.  Perd  spoke  exceeding  well  to 
shew  that  this  denying  to  put  the  vote  of  trea- 
son was  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  without 

gunpowder To  the  first 

question,  that  the  Lord  Keeper  is  guilty  ol 
high  treason  and  other  misdemeanours,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  "  Noes."  1  o  the 
second,  to  send  up  to  the  Lords  to  accuse  him, 
all  said  "  Aye,"  and  not  one  "No ;"  but  being 
past  twelve  o'clock,  we  understood  the  Lords 
were  risen.'  * 

The  appearance  in  the  House  of  another 
great  oflfeuder  is  thus  chronicled,  under  ihe 
date  of  November  2.  1644 : — 

K  /  The  chief  work  of  this  day  was  the  coming 
in  of  the  Archbishop  [Laud]  to  the  Housk 
of  Commons,  whom  Alderman  Pennington 
brought  in  about  ten  of  the  clock,  to  hear  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown,  a  lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  to  sum 
up  his  charge  against  him.  He  first  kneeled 
at  his  coming  in  at  the  bar,  and  was  then 
bidden  to  stand  up  by  the  Speaker,  and  a 
chair  without  arms  being  set  for  him,  he  was 
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afterwards  admitted  to  sit  down,  and  made 
use  of  a  pen  and  ink  to  take  notes  as  Mr. 
Brown  summed  up  his  charge  against  him, 
which  consisted  of  two  general  heads.  .  .  . 
At  my  coming  in  I  found  Mr.  Brown  summing 
up  the  charge,  who  continued  speaking  near 
upon  half  an  hour  in  my  hearing.  Then  the 
clerk  read  some  of  the  special  heads  of  accu- 
sation to  him.  Then  Brown  spake  again,  and 
urged  other  matters  against  him.  The  Arch- 
bishop wrote  all  the  while  without  spectacles, 
reasonable  fair,  he  being  about  seventy  years 
old;  which  caused  in  me  much  admiration. 
The  Serjeant  stood  by  him  on  his  right  hand 
all  the  while,  without  the  bar.  with  his  mace 
on  his  left  shoulder.  The  Speaker  then  told 
him,  that  he  had  heard  his  charge  summed  up 
against  him,  and  if  he  had  any  desire  to  make 
any  defence,  the  House  was  willing  to  hear 
him.  The  Archbishop  then  standing  up, 
without  any  change  of  countenance,  or  show 
of  fear,  and  oowing  himself,  first  acknowledged 
that  Mr.  Brown  in  urging  his  charge  against 
him  had  dealt  fairly  with  him,  and  then 
shewed  that  the  charge  was  long,  himself  old, 
and  his  memory  short,  and  his  lute  troubles 
and  sufferings  great,  and  therefore  desired 
that  some  convenient  [time]  maybe  appointed 
him,  that  he  may  be  hearcf^  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  and  that  he  had  drawn  up  a 
petition  which  he  desired  to  read  (o  the  House. 
Whereupon  the  Speaker  wished  him  to  with- 
draw, which  he  did,  and  the  liouse,  upon 
debate,  resolved  that  he  should  have  liberty 
to  read  what  he  desired.  Then  being  called 
in  again,  he  read  his  petition  without  specta- 
cles, which  was  to  desire  the  House  to  grant 
him  time  to  answer  and  to  hearhis^evidence.'  * 

For  a  considerable  time  D'Ewes  and  his 
records  were  treated  with  great  respect. 
He  put  himself  forward  in  the  House  as  a 
zealous  assistant  of  the  movement  party ; 
helped  them  to  precedents  against  Strafford ; 
led  on  the  prosecution  against  Dr.  Coein ; 
offered  himself  as  one  of  the  sureties  to  the 
city  for  ^1000  upon  the  first  advance  to 
pay  the  armies  in  the  north;  found  a  prece- 
dent for  a  city-guard  when  that  notion  was 
first  started;  brought  against  ship-money 
the  old  precedents  he  had  formerly  sent  to 
the  Council ;  advocated  the  restoration  of 
the  parliamentary  franchise  to  the  decayed 
boroughs ;  spoke  strongly  against  the 
canons  of  1640  and  the  Et  cetera  oath ; 
and  all  this  within  the  first  week  ader  he 
took  his  seat.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man 
who  could  thus  exert  himself  was  received 
with  favour  by  a  party  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  its  own  strength ;  notwithstanding  the 
pedantry  of  his  speeches,  and  the  frequent 
inapplicability  of  his  records.     Sometimes 
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indeed,  he  brought  his  record  knowledge 
to  bear  in  very  odd  ways.  Thus,  when  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig  first  introduced  the  bill  for 
settling  the  militia,  a  great  uproar  ensued. 
'  Many  cried,  '*  Away  with  it  I"  and  others, 
"  Cast  it  out  ?"  *  Sir  John  Culpepper  said, 
'  That  he  wondered  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  ffallery  should  bring  in  such  a  bill.' 
Sir  Thomas  Harrington  wished  that  it 
might  be  rejected.  Strode  and  D'£we8 
spoke  in  favor  of  it;  but  many  members 
'used  very  violent  expressions  against  it. 
Mr.  Thomas  Coke  said,  that  one  Hexey  in 
the  Parliament  t»  anno  20  Richard  II. 
brought  in  a  bill  against  the  King's  prero- 
gative of  far  less  consequence  than  this, 
and  was  therefore  condemned  as  a  traitor. 
Mr.  Mallory  said,  that  he  thought  this  bill 
was  fit  to  burned  in  Westminster  Palace 
Yard,  and  the  gentleman  to  be  questioned 
that  brought  it  in.  Some  excepted  against 
Mr.  Mallory 's  speech,  and  thought  it  fit  to 
be  questioned ;  but  Mr.  Strode  said,  he 
thought  Mr.  Mailory's  speech  in  some  sort 
excusable,  because  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  speech  of  a  gentleman  who  snt  near 
him,  viz.  Mr.  Coke,  who  had  once  before 
cited  a  dangerous  precedent  in  .this  House ; 
whereupon,  after  a  little  dispute,  the  said 
Mr.  Coke  having  explained  himself,  but 
that  not  satisfying  the  House,  was  com- 
manded to  withdraw.' 

In  the  mean  time,  D'Ewes  rushes  out  of 
the  House  to  his  lodging  in  Goat^s  Alley — 
turns  over  his  papers,  searches  out  Hexey's 
precedent,  finds  that  the  bill  he  introduced 
was  not  for  the  curtailment  of  the  preroga- 
tive, but  to  interfere  with  the  private 
expenses  of  the  King ;  and  that,  although 
Hexey  was  declared  guilty  of  treason,  he 
was  immediately  afterwards  pardoned  upon 
the  intercession  of  the  Prelates.  Back 
comes  D'Ewes  to  the  House  in  the  full- 
blown dignity  of  exclusive  information ;  and 
remarks  with  condescending  compassion, 
that  the  gentleman  now  withdrawn  was  a 
young  man,  and  a  man  of  hope,  and  there- 
fore he  desired  that  he  should  not  be  too 
much  disheartened;  that  he  thought  him 
more  punishable  for  misreciting  than  for 
citing ;  and  then  he  went  into  the  question 
of  the  applicability  of  the  case  of  Hexey ; 
and  concluded,  *  That  the  greatest  censure 
I  would  have  laid  upon  this  gentleman  is, 
that  he  would  cite  no  more  records  till  he 
had  studied  them  belter ;  at  which  divers 
of  the  House  laughed ;'  and  Coke  was 
called  in  and  admonished  '  how  he  did 
allege  or  apply  precedents'  in  future. 
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Such  instances,  and  there  wete  several 
such,  but  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon 
them,  with  D'Ewes's  invincible  self^posse^ 
sion  and  command  of  temper,  and  a  faculty 
of  giving  utterance  to  little  witticisms  of 
that  kind  which  'gentle  dullness'  loves, 
gave  him  a  certain  station  and  prominence. 
The  leaders  of  the  House  occasionally  com- 
plimented him.  Hampden  acknowledged 
himself  a  convert  to  D'Ewes's  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  Seaford  to  return 
burgesses.  Old  Sir  Harry  Vane,  pointing 
towards  D'Ewes's  vacant  seat,  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  so 
well  versed  in  records.  Sir  Robert  Pye, 
on  another  occasion,  'stood  up,'  says 
D'Ewes,  'and  did  me  that  undeserved 
honor  as  to  desire  that  the  House  would 
assent  to  this  part  of  the  proviso,  seeing 
that  learned  gentleman  who  was  so  weU 
skilled  in  records — and  then  he  looked  on 
me — had  shewed,  dirc'  Sir  William 
Litton,  and  another  member,  further  infla- 
ted his  self-importance  by  assuring  him, 
that  the  House  could  not  well  spare  him. 

On  his  own  part,  D'Ewes  never  ne- 
glected any  possible  avenue  to  popularity. 
He  took  the  protestation  willingly.  He 
offered  to  be  bound  for  ^000  when  the 
city  hesitated  about  advancing  money; 
and,  stirred  up  by  Goodwyn's  pulpit  drum, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  he 
volunteered  a  subscription  of/ £50  per  an- 
num towards  maintaining  the  Irish  war. 
He  had  written  down  his  offer,  and  chanced 
to  show  the  paper  to  Mr.  Walter  Long, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  Speaker  ;  '  at 
which,'  says  D'Ewes,  '  I,  blushing,  would 
have  hindered  the  reading  of  it,  but  divers 
called  to  have  it  read  ;'  and  so  it  was  read, 
and  the  Speaker  and  the  House  eulogized 
the  blushing  patriot ;  and  Hampden  moved 
that  it  should  be  entered  on  the  Journals  as 
'  a  great  public  service.'  So  also  he  wss 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  talk,  vouch 
records,  or  come  to  the  rescue  on  behalf  of 
any  member  of  his  party.  We  will  quote 
an  instance  which  occurred  on  the  9th 
February  1640-1,  ufion  a  debate  relucting 
the  Bishops. 

• 

*  Sir  John  Strangways  rose  up  and  spoke  on 
their  behalf,  saying,  if  we  made  a  parity  in  the 
church,  we  must  at  last  come  to  a  parity  in 
the  commonwealth ;  and  that  the  bishops  were 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
had  voice  in  Parliament  Mr.  Cromwell  stood 
up  next  and  said,  he  knew  no  reason  of  those 
suppositions  and  inferences  which  the  geutle- 
oian  bad  made  lihat  last  mi^e,    Upon.tbis 
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divers  interrupted  him,  and  called — To  the 
bar.  Mr.  Pyni  and  Mr.  Hollis  thereupon  epake 
to  the  orders  of  the  House,  that  if  the  gentle 
man  had  snid  any  thing  that  might  offend,  he 
might  explain  himself  in  his  place.  I  also 
spake  to  the  order  of  the  House,  and  showed 
that  1  had  been  oRen  ready  to  speak  against 
the  frequent  calling  men  to  the  bar  in  this 
House  upon  trivial  questions.  For  to  call  a 
member  to  the  bar  here  is  the  highest  and 
most  supreme  censure  we  can  exercise  within 
these  walls ;  for  it  is  a  rending  away  a  part 
from  our  body;  because  if  once  a  member 
amongst  us  is  placed  at  yonder  bar — then  ] 
looked  towards  it— heceaseth  to  be  a  member. 
1  could  not  better  compare  it  than  to  excom- 
munication, dtc  I  therefore  moved,  ihat  if 
any  man  hereafter  should,  without  just  cause, 
call  another  to  the  bar,  that  he  might  be  well 
fined.  8o,  aAer  I  had  spoken,  Mr.  Cromwell 
went  on  and  said — ^he  did  not  understand  why 
the  gentleman  that  last  spoke  [t.  e.  to  the 
main  question]  should  maCe  an  inference  ol 
pari IV  from  the  church  to  the  common wciilth, 
nor  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  tlie  great 
revenues  of  bishops.  He  was  more  convinced, 
touching  the  irregularitv  of  bishops,  than  ever 
before;  because,  like  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
they  would  not  endure  to  have  their  condition 
come  to  a  trial.' 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  this  wonderful  unanimity  should  last 
long.  D'Ewes's  demands  upon  the  homage 
and  the  patience  of  the  House  were  exces- 
sive ;  and  his  appetite  for  adulation,  ever 
craving  and  insatiable^  increased  by  what 
it  fed  upon.  He  became  a  glutton,  a  very 
horse-leechy  in  his  importunity  for  highly- 
seasoned  compliments  to  his  erudition,  and 
humble  submission  to  the  authority  of  his 
records.  The  first  indication  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  D'Ewcs  and  his 
friends  occurred  on  the  23d  December, 
1640.  On  that  day  D'Ewes,  who  a  fort- 
night before  had  contended  against  the 
granting  of  any  subsidies,  in  which  the 
popular  party  was  overruled,  now  supported 
tbe  grant  of  four  subsidies,  upon  the  ground 
of  making  '  the  plaster  as  big  as  the  sore.' 

The  next  cause  of  dissension  was  the 
Triennial  Bill,  brought  in  by  '  Mr.  William 
Stroud,  a  young  man ;'  the  second  reading 
being  moved  by  *  Mr.  Cromwell.'  Claren- 
don tells  us,  that  this  bill  '  found  an  easy 
passage  through  both  Houses,  and  by  the 
*  King  had  an  equal  reception.'  D'Ewes 
states  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  King 
was  extremely  troubled  al  it, '  as  Sir  Henrv 
Mildmay,  ibe  roaster  of  the  jewel-house, 
told  mfe ;  nay,  I  was  informed  this  day  from 
Mr.  Henry  Percy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
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Northumberland  [afterwards  a  leader  in 
the  army  plot],  that  he  heard  the  King  say, 
that  he  would  never  pass  this  bill  whilst  he 
had  life.' 

About  the  same  time  we  6nd  D'Ewes 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  Pym ;  which 
turned  upon  the  antiquarian  question  of 
whether  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  anciently  sat  together  or  not. 
Coke's  opinion  was  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative  tradition.  D'Ewes  controverted 
the  authority  of  the  legal  sage;  and  safely 
offered  to  go  a  hundred  miles  a-foot  to  see 
any  authority  to  that  effect.  Pym,  being 
unable  to  gratify  the  ardent  Antiquary, 
wisely  endeavored  to  keep  him  to  the  main 
subject  in  debate,  which  was  the  settlement 
of  a  subsidy  bill  in  a  committee.  But 
D'Ewes,  once  roused,  could  split  straws  with 
any  one.  He  must  needs  raise  the  whole 
question  of  Episcopacy,  upon  the  occur- 
rence in  the  bill  of  the  words  'Lords 
Spiritual.'  That  point  being  put  aside  by 
Pym,  the  Clerk's  assistant  went  on  reading 
the  bill  without  any  more  dispute,  till  he 
came  to  that  part  where  the  University  of 
Cambridge  was  placed  before  Oxford ;  and 
then  the  Oxford  men  cried  out  to  have  that 
ranked  in  the  first  place.  The  Cambridge 
men  cried  out '  No,  no!'  and  D'Ewes,  who 
had  been  twelve  months  at  St.  John's, 
rushed  into  the  breach  in  defence  of  (dma 
mater; — offering  to  prove 'out  of  exotic 
and  rare  monuments  remaining  yet  only  in 
ancient  and  rare  manuscripts,  not  known 
to  many/  that '  Cambridge  was  a  renown- 
ed city  at  least  five  hundred  years  before 
there  was  a  house  of  Oxford  standing,  and 
whilst  brute  beasts  fed  or  corn  was  sown, 
on  that  place  where  the  same  city  is  now 
seated.'  His  speech  on  this  occasion, — 
one  of  his  greatest  displays, — was  printed. 

This  speech  was  D'Ewes's  culminating 
point.  From  that  time,  the  bickerings  be- 
tween him  and  the  popular  leaders  became 
more  frequent.  The  House  began  to  be 
tired  of,  and  to  laugh  at  him ;  the  Speaker 
resented  his  perpetual  interference  in  trifles; 
Martin  and  Strode  subjected  him  to  their 
rough  horse-play  ;  and  he  himself  was  ter- 
rified at  the  strong  measures  which  were 
necessary  to  maintain  the  House  in  the 
position  which  it  had  assumed,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  was  pledged  by 
many  votes.  The  parliamentary  declara- 
tion to  the  city,  in  July  1642,  brought  the 
bickering  to  a  climax,  which  must  be  given 
in  D'Ewes's  own  words.  It  occurred  oo 
Saturday,  tbe  23d  of  Juljr,  1642. 
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'  I  withdrew  oal  of  the  hoiiec  about  twelve 
of  the  clock,  and  returned  a  little  while  after. 
This  long,  impertinent,  and  dangerous  decla- 
ration was  then  read   through,  and  one  was 
speaking  to  it  as  I  came  into  the  House. 
Divers  nery  spirits  then  called  *'  to  the  Ques- 
tion ;"  and  tlie  Speaker  was  standing  up  to 
put  it,  which  made  me  ask  him,  Kitting  near 
Kim,  what  question  he  meant  to  put?    He 
answered  me,  whether  it  should  pass  or  not. 
Whereupon  I  stood  up  and  spake  m  effect  fol- 
lowing, being  extremely  provoked  at  their  un- 
just and  violent  proceeding.'    [Here  follows  a 
speech,  in  which  D'Ewes  advocates  a  second 
readingr,  and  alleges  that  great  part  of  the 
proposed    declaration   is  to  be    found    in  a 
pamphlet  already  in  print;  adding,  thntMn 
one  place  it  doih  lay  a  scandal  on  Q^iieen 
Elizabeth's  reign.']    *  1    have  entered    this 
speech  at  large,  so  far  as  I  could  call  it  to 
memory;  that  so  posterity  lo  come  may  see, 
that  when  those  furious  spirits  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  irritated  with  my  freedoms  of 
expression,  that  had  for  about  four  months  last 
past  resisted,  and  ot\en   also  alone,  without 
being  seconded   by  any  (who  were  most  of 
them  overawed,  as  the  king  hath  well  .set  out 
in  some  of  his  late  declarations  and  answers), 
their  bitter  and  irreverential  language  towards 
his  majesty,  and  their  fierce  and  hot  prepar- 
ations lor  a  civil  war,  they  took  this  frivolous 
and  unjust  occasion  to  cull  in  question  what  I 
said  at  tliis  time.    The  first  fiery  tongue  that 
fell  upon  me  was  one  Mr.  William  Strode,  a 
notable  profaner  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  man 
doubtless  void  of  all   truth  of  piety,   whose 
vanity  I  had  several  times  of  late  reproved 
puhiickly;  and   he  said,  that  I  had  offered 
wrong  to  the  committee  whom  the  House  had 
entrusted,  in  laying  an  accusation  upon  them, 
as  if  they  had  transcribed  this  declaration  out 
of  a  pamphlet  in  print,  and  desired  that  I 
might  explain   myself.     Whereupon  I  stood 
up  and  said,  that!  had  not  alleged  that  the 
committee  had  taken  it  out  of  a  pamphlet  in 

Srint,  but  thnt  it  was  in  a  pamphlet  in  print, 
:c.  But  notwithstanding  the  just  apology  I 
bad  made,  divers  of  the  violent  and  fiery 
spirits  called  upon  roe  to  withdraw ;  and  one 
Mr.  Carew,  my  formerly  seeming  friend,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Mr.  Denzil  Hoilis,  a 
proud  ambitious  man,  took  other  frivolous  ex- 
ceptions at  what  I  had  said,  which  I  thought  not 
worth  the  answering,  but  rather  chose  to  with- 
draw into  the  committee  chamber,  although  Mr. 
Waller  stood  up  and  offered  to  speak  against 
my  withdrawing.  Divers  cried  that  I  should 
not  withdraw,  and  some  catched  at  my  cloak 
to  stay  me,  as  I  went  along  towards  the  com- 
mittee chamber.  After  I  was  withdrawn, 
these  fiery  spirits,  though  1  had  always  con- 
curred with  them,  hoping  that  their  profession 
of  religion,  at  least  of  some  of  them,  was  un- 
feigned, and  o(\en limes  held  up  their  cause 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  Parliament,  except 
in  the  matter  of  the  triennial  bill,  and  their  last 
four  months'  violent  preparation  for  a  civil 
war,  grew  aihamed  to  execute  their  malice 
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against  me  to  the  full,  which  at  first  I  rerily 
believed   they  had  intended;  for  I  expected 
nothing  less  than  that,  being  caused  unjustly 
to  withdraw,  they  would  either  have  sent  me 
prisoner  to  the  1  ower,  or  discomposed  me  out 
of  the  House.    But  G^d,  who  restrained  the 
devil  in  the  case  of  Job.  did  so  far  overawe 
them,  us  though  the  said  Strode  and  Hoilis, 
and  one  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  whom  I  had  once 
or  twice  brought  off  in  the  House,  being  ques- 
tioned, for  indiscreet  words  which  deserved  a 
reproof  far  better  than  mine,  did  vent  their 
scurrilous  and  windy  wit  upon  me ;  yet  the 
House  agreed  to  have  me  speedily  called  down 
again,  and  to  express  an  acknowledgment  in 
my  place  for  what  I  had  said,  and  that  the 
Speaker  should  admouish  roe  for  it-    Beine 
thereupon  called  down  to  my  place,  and  stand- 
ing up,  the  Speaker  told  me  that  the  House 
took  offence  at  what  I  had  said,  and  therefore 
expected  from  me  that  I  should  acknowledge 
my  fault  and  my  sorrow  for  it;  but  I  knowing 
the  integrity  and  uprightness  of  mine  own 
heart,  and  how  unjustly  I  had  been  qoes- 
lioned,  spake  in  effect  following: — [That  he 
was  very  sorry  for  the  manner  of  delivery,  &c.] 
Having  thus  spoken  I  sat  down  in  my  place, 
and  did  put  on  my  hat;  whereupon  that  fire- 
brand Strode,  who  had  first  taken  exception, 
stood  un  and  said,  that  he  was  altogether  un- 
satisfied with  what  I  had  done,  for  I  had  rather 
justified  myself  in  what  I  haa  delivered  than 
acknowledged  any  fault;  in  which  his  mali- 
cious heart  did  dictate  mightily  indeed  to  his 
tongue.    But  Mr.  Nat  Fiennes  stood  up.  and 
did  very  nobly  express  himself,  sayinff,  tnat  I 
-had  done  enough,  &c;  so  the  said  Strode's 
malicious   motion   came  to   nothing.     The 
Speaker  then  spoke  to  me  again,  and  I  stood 
up,  and  told  roe  that  the  House  took  it  worse 
from  me,  *^  in  respect  of  my  great  learning  and 
knowledge  " — such  were  the  words  he  used — 
that  1  should  speak  any  thing  which  might 
trench  upon  the  actions  of  a  comroittee,  than 
they  would  have  done  from  another  man,  &c. ; 
and  so  1  sat  down  again  in  my  place,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  the  House  rose.  .  .  .    This 
horrible  ingratitude  for  all  my  services,  and  in- 
justice towards  me,  proceeding  from  divers 
who  professed  religion,  made  me  resolve  to 
leave  off  further  writing  and  speaking  in  the 
House,  and  to  come  as  seldom  amongst  them 
as  I  could ;  seeing  liberty  of  speech  was  taken 
away,  hoping  to  spend  my  time  much  better 
upon  my  invaluable  studies.    Nay,  divers  of 
these  men,  forgetting  the  solemn  protestation 
they  had  made  before  God  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  would  have  excused 
this  Injury  done  unto  me,  by  affirming  that  they 
did  it  only  to  be  merry  with  me ;  others,  who 
abhorred  this  acuon  of  theirs,  observed,  that  by 
my  vindicating  and  justifying  myself  after  my 
return  from  the  committee  chamber,  they  re- 
ceived more  dishonor  by  questioning  me,  than 
if  they  had  been  silent  — 


.'  ♦ 
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A  proceeding  which  did  such  violence 
to  D'Ewes's  self-esteem,  destroyed  for  a 
time  all  his  interest  in  parliamentary  busi- 
ness. Thenceforth  he  went  to  the  House 
late,  sat  there  silent  and  chagrined,  and 
stole  away  early.  In  his  estimation,  all 
freedom  of  debate,  all  chance  of  accommo- 
dation with  the  King — every  thing  was  lost, 
on  that  fatal  Saturday.  Malice  and  fac- 
tion became  triumphant.  The  men  whom 
D*Ewes  had  previously  followed,  almost  im- 
plicitly, were  discovered  to  be  '  hot  and 
fiery  spirits ;'  Henry  Martin  was  '  a  fiery 
heathen;'  Glyn  *a  swearing  profane  fel- 
low;* John  Gurdon  'a  violent,  ignorant 
man,  Henry  Martin's  ape;'  and  young  Pye, 
a  son  of  that  Sir  Robert  whose  praise  had 
lately  been  so  delightful  in  the  ears  of 
D'Ewes,  was  found  to  be  '  a  more  simple 
fellow  even  than  his  father.'  Thence- 
jbrth,  D*Ewes'8  Diary  became  a  Jeremiad; 
no  longer  the  register  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  Record  Member — the  ample  > 
chronicle  of  all  he  said  and  did,  and  how' 
others  flattered  him — but  a  sorrowing  and 
fragmentary  memorial  of  tl^e  misdeeds  of 
erring  profligates,  ruined  by  the  rejection  of 
their  Mentor.  Grieved  and  wounded  by 
their  ingratitude,  D'Ewes  shrouded  himself 
in  dignified  sorrow,  and  sat  by,  a  mere  spec- 
tator of  the  great  Drama  that  was  playing 
out  around  him — save  only  when  the  course 
of  events  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
either  to  relinquish  his  seat,  or  to  lay  aside 
for  a  moment  his  stern  magnanimous  re- 
serve. An  instance  of  that  kind  occurred 
in  August  1642. 

The  King  having  set  up  his  standard,  and 
the  Parliament  placed  their  troops  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  par- 
liamentary general  to  be  a  traitor.  The 
House  of  Lords  passed  a  vote,  pledging  the 
members  of  that  assembly  to  maintain  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  their  lives  and  fortunes; 
and  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  this  resolution  was  communicated 
to  the  Ck>mmon8,  with  a  desire  for  their 
concurrence.  D'Ewes  tells  us  thai  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  being  present  at  the  Confer- 
ence, stood  up  and  said,  '  That  he  had  not 
undertaken  the  command  out  of  any  ambi- 
lion,  and  that,  far  from  being  disheartened 
by  the  king's  proclamation,  he  should  pro- 
ceed with  greater  courage  and  alacrity.' 
He  added,  'That  neither  should  he  be 
ftfraid  to  meet  a  great  man  that  was  to  be 
opposed  against  him;  by  which,'  says 
D'Ewes,  *  he  meant  the  Mavqais  of  Hert* 


ford,  who  had  married  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
sister,  had  several  children  by  her,  and  was 
like  to  be  heir  to  ihe  Earl  of  Essex  himself, 
who  had  no  children.' 

The  following  details  regarding  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  *  hot  spirits  '  are  not  a  little 
striking: — 

*  Divers  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,'  procieda D'Ewes,  'being  returned 
from  the  conference,  notwiihstanding  it  was  so 
late,  yet  caused  the  door  to  be  presenily  ehut, 
so  as  those  that  would  come  in  might,  but  no 
one  could  go  out ;  and  then  the  report  being 
made,  divers  of  the  hotter  epirits  were  not  con- 
tent to  pass  the  vote  which  the  Lords  had 
passed,  in  a  fair,  ordinary,  and  parliamentary 
way,  by  one  general  question  to  which  every 
man  might  have  freely  given  his  "Aye"  or 
"  No  "  without  fear ;  but  contrary  to  the  pro- 
testation, and  contrary  to  all  precedent,  (breed 
every  man  to  answer  particularly  whether 
they  would  venture  and  hazard  their  lives  and 
fortunes  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  General. 
And  whereas  one  Mr.  Jesson,  one  of  the  bur- 
gesses for  Coventry,  being  an  ancient  man, 
did  only  desire  a  little  time  to  consider  of  it 
before  he  gave  his  answer,  they  would  not 
permit  that,  but  compelled  him  to  answer  pre- 
sently, whereupon  he,  not  being  satisfied  in  his 
conscience,  gave  his  "No."  At  which  tliese 
hot  spirits  taking  great  distaste,  the  Speaker, 
unworthy  of  himself  and  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  his  place,  fell  upon  him  with  very  strange 
language  for  giving  his  No;  and  when  the 
poor  mau,  terrified  with  the  displeasure  he 
saw  was  taken  against  him,  would  have  given 
his  ^  Aye,'  they  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
that  neither.  Sir  Guy  Palmes  and  Mr.  Fettjr- 
place  were  so  overawed  by  Mr.  Jesson's  mis- 
fortune as  they  answered  "Aye"  without  any 
further  debate,  and  so  did  many  others  who 
came  dropping  in  from  dinner,  not  knowing 
what  had  oeen  done,  and  was  doing  in  the 
House.  Nay,  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  vote,  but  agreed  to  have  a  Covenant 
drawn  which  every  man  should  be  engaged 
in,  and  so  n  committee  was  named  to  tnat 
end.'* 

D'Ewes  at  first  evaded  this  dangerous 
Obligation,  and  absented  himself  from  the 
House  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  thus  escape  it  altogether.  But  that 
was  impossible.  On  the  27th  August, 
Henry  Martin  drew  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  circumstance,  that  there  were 
several  members  present  who  had  not  made 
the  declaration  of  adherence  to  Essex. 
Glyn,  who  had  been  formerly  absent,  imme- 
diately led  the  way  with  a  cordial  '  Aye,' 
and  was  followed  by  the  younger  Vene, 

•  JBM.  ili9. 164,  fo.  J060  b. 
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Sir  William  Armin,  Sir  William  Morley, 
and  several  others.  At  length  it  came  to 
the  tern  of  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  D*Ewes,  on  his  right  hand. 
He  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  declara- 
tion, in  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  The 
Speaker  had  already  declared  that  every 
member shoold  give  an  unqualified  answer; 
and  when  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer  resumed  his 
seat,  there  was  a  great  outcry  of  '  With- 
draw !  Withdraw !'  He  rose  as  if  to  com- 
ply, but  D*£wc8  entreated  him  to  remain, 
and  he  resumed  his  seat.  The  Speaker 
then  told  him,  that  if  he  were  not  satisfied 
to  give  *  his  single  **  Aye,"  he  might  give 
his  ''No."'  He  instantly  did  so.  The 
House  seemed  upon  the  very  verge  of  an 
uproar,  when  D'Ewes  was  appealed  to  by 
several  members  around  him. 

*  I  stood  up,'  records  the  indignant  martyr- 
member,  *  being  the  first  time  1  had  done  so 
since  the  unjust  proceedings  against  me  on 
Saturday  the  23d  July  last  past,  and  I  said, 
that  I  saw  the  p  rticulars  for  tlie  defence  of 
which  I  was  to  declare  myself  were  all  cod- 
joined,  and  therefore  I  might  very  well  give 
my  '^  Aye  "  to  it,  which  I  did.  At  which  some 
snarling  spirits  began  to  take  exception ;  but 
the  Speaker,  conceiving  to  himself  how  be  had 
overdone  his  work  on  the  said  23d  July,  stood 
up  and  said,  that  I  had  answered  as  fairly  and 
folly  as  possibly  could  be  desired,  and  that  he 
himself  had  given  his  Aye  in  the  same  notion ; 
and  thereupon  the  House  slighted  those  begun 
cavils,  and  I  sat  still. 

'  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer  hearing  what  1  had 
said,  stood  up  again,  desiring  the  favor  of  the 
House  that  he  might  not  be  surprised  upon 
the  sudden,  this  question  being  new  to  him ; 
and  that  now,  understanding  U-oni  what  had 
been  last  spoken,  (by  which  he  meant  what  I 
had  answered,)  that  all  those  particulars  were 
taken  in  a  conjoined  sense,  he  was  ready  to 
give  Ills  Aye  for  it,  and  so  he  did ;  which  was 
accepted,  though  Mr.  Strode  and  one  or  two 
more  f*pposed  it.'* 

*'  It  is  thus  that  with  its  *  conjoined 
sense,'  and  its  '  non-natural  sense,'  and 
suchlike  pitiful  quibbles,  sophistry  has 
evaded  the  force  of  solemn  obligations,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world. 

The  conclusion  of  D'Ewes's  Notes  re- 
specting the  departure  of  Essex  upon  his 
daring  service,  presents  him  to  us,  as  treat- 
ing his  masters  of  the  Commons  in  a  very 
bluff  and  unceremonious  manner.  His 
eloquence  was  evidently  to  be  found  in  his 
sword  rather  than  in  his  tongue. 

•  Harl.  MS.  163,  fo.  686. 
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*  The  greater  part  of  the  House  went  up  to 

the  Painted  Chamber,  conceiving  .  .  . 
that  the  Earl  of  Essex  would  have  made  some 
set  speech  at  his  departure  .  .  .  But  the 
Lords  coming  out  with  the  said  Earl  a  little 
af\er  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  placed  themselves,  he  stood  up  and  spoke 
only  these  words  .  .  .  "My  Lords,  Voa 
have  employed  me  about  a  service  which  I  am 
very  willing  to  undertake,  and  therefore  I  de- 
sire to  know  what  you  will  please  to  command 
me ;"  and  so,  putting  on  his  hat,  made  an  end 
of  speaking ;  and  the  company  soon  after  de- 
parted;^ thinking  this  message  somewhat  ridi- 
culous, that  the  Lords  should  send  a  solemn 
message  for  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  meet  them  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, because  the  said  Earl  might  take  his  leave 
of  them  ;  and  then,  in  that  which  he  did  speak, 
be  did  only  apply  himself  to  the  Lords,  and  not 
so  much  as  take  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  name  them,  which  it  seems  was  the 
reason  that,  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  set,  the  Lords  sent  down  a  message 
....  that  if  the  Speaker  or  any  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
pleased  to  come  and  take  their  leaves  of  the 
said  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Essex  House  in  the 
afternoon,  he  would  be  very  ready  to  give  them 
entertainment  .  .  .  and  the  House  rising 
soon  after,  the  Speaker  and  divers  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  went  into  tho 
court,  of  wards  to  the  said  Earl,  who,  beinff 
then  taking  of  Tobacco,  did  salute  them  with 
his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  the  Pipe  in  the  other. 

*  He  went  through  London  between  two 
and  three  o'clock,  going  from  Essex  Bouse 
with  about  three  hundred  horse,  the  trained 
bands  of  London  standing  in  the  streets,  the 
pikemen  on  one  side  and  the  musqueteers  on 
the  other,  to  guard  him  as  he  went  along;  and. 
to  make  the  solemnity  the  greater,  he  passecf 
through  Fleet  Street,  and  so  up  Ludgate  Hill 
into  Cheapside,  and  so  to  Bishopgate,  and  so 
crosscii  over  Moorfields  up  to  Islington,  and 
there,  a  little  after  he  was  past  the  Artillery 
Garden,  lighted  off  his  horse,  and  went  into 
his  coach  with  six  horses,  and  having  coaches 
layed  by  the  way  for  him,  went  this  night  to 
Dunstable,  thirty  miles  from  London,  m  his 
way  to  Northampton,  whither  he  got  tne  next 
day,  a  great  part  of  his  army  attending  him 
there ;  and,  amongst  other  particulars,  he 
caused  to  be  carried  along  witn  him  his  coffin 
and  winding-sheet,  and  iuneral  escutcheons 
ready  drawn.'  * 

The  once  busyD'Ewes,  hovering  silently 
over  this  tumultuous  scene,  rather  than  mix- 
ing with  it,  still  continues  his  melancholy 
record  of  whatever  comes  under  his  notice; 
and  especially,  with  something  of  a  fellow 
feeling,  of  whatever  happens  to  members, 
who,  like  himself,  chanced  to  fall  out  of 
favor  with  the  *  fiery  spirits.'    There  were 

•  Mmi.  MS.  163,  fo.  710  b. 
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many  such  instances.  When  Sir  John  Cul- 
pepper was  sent  from  the  King  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Hoase»  D'Ewes  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  reception.  After  a 
debate  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  be 
called  in,  the  Sergeant  wassentout  for  him, 
with  the  mace. 

*  Whether  he  were  surprised  with  fear  or 
astonishment,  or  the  unexpectedness  of  his 
palling  in,  I  know  not ;  be  followed  the  ser- 
leant  in,  almost  as  speedily  as  he  could  return 
oack  again,  and  being  come  to  the  bar,  and 
there  standing  bareheaded,  looked  so  deject- 
edly as  if  he  had  been  a  delinquent  rather 
than  a  member  of  the  House,  a  privy  counsel- 
lor, or  a  messenger  from  his  Majesty.  The 
Speaker,  then  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  keeping 
his  hat  on,  said, "  Sir  John  Culpepper,"  witliout 
styling  him  Mr.  Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer, 
*'  the  House  understands  that  you  have  a  mes- 
sage from  his  Majesty,  which  they  give  you 
libertjr  to  nerform,"  Whereupon  he  said  only, 
that  his  Majesty  had  sent  by  him  a  message  m 
writing,  which  he  had  ready  to  deliver  to  them, 
and  so  delivered  it  And  then  the  Speaker 
wished  him  to  withdraw,  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly.' • 

Other  appearances  in  the  House,  far 
more  humiliating  than  that  of  Sir  John 
Culpepper,  are  recorded  by  D'Ewes.  Wal- 
ler's conduct  on  his  several  examinations, 
in  connexion  with  his  plot,  is  very  fully  des- 
cribed— particularly  his  miserable,  abject 
mien  and  aspect,  before  that  very  Assembly 
which  had  been  many  a  time  delighted  by 
his  eloquence,  and  enlivened  by  his  wit. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  his  appearance  upon 
his  old  associates,  that  many  of  them  could 
not  forbear  shedding  tears.  Hotham,  the 
man  who  had  refused  to  admit  his  sove- 
reign into  Hull,  was  still  more  overpowered 
with  grief;  but  in  both,  there  was  a  mix- 
ture of  Sycophancy.  Waller  practised  sub- 
tle adulation,  whilst  *  he  expressed  in  his 
tone  and  gesture  the  lowest  degree  of  a 
dejected  spirit.'  Hotham  wept  with  such 
intensity  and  passion,  '  as  to  deprive  him 
of  the  very  faculty  of  speaking,  and  he 
often  strnck  his  right  hand  upon  the  bar 
where  he  leaned,  holding  a  walking-staff  in 
his  left,  so  as  the  Speaker,  perceiving  in 
what  case  he  was,  bade  him  withdraw.' 
And  yet  D'Ewes  records  of  this  same 
man: — 

*  Mr.  Pym  then  moved,  that  whereas  it  had 
been  ordinarily  reported  timt  Sir  John  Hotham 
could  discover  something  of  his  transporting 
money,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  called  in 

#  £hr/.  MS,  163  lb.  680  b. 
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again,  and  the  question  asked  of  him/  This 
was  accordingly  done.  *  At  which,  looking 
on  Mr.  Pym,  who  sat  next  the  bar  on  his  right 
hand,  he  said  in  a  fawning,  flattering  way. 
'  What !  I,  sir  !  I  say  any  thing  of  Mr  Pym ! 
Truly  I  do  not  know  whether  you  speak  to  me 
in  jest  or  earnest,  for  1  know  nothing  of  it, 
more  nor  less.'  The  Speaker  then  asked, 
whether  he  had  not  formerly  said  that  he  did 
knoHi?  "  No  truly,  sir,**  answered  he ;  "  for 
if  I  had  said  so,  1  had  told  a  famous  lie."  At 
this  latter  carriage  of  his,  all  that  wished  him 
well  were  more  ashamed  than  at  his  former." 

D'Ewes  had  many  other  troubles  besides 
those  which  resulted  from  the  failure  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  In  July  1641,  his 
wife  was  attacked  with  smallpox,  following 
hard  upon  a  confinement,  and  died  on  the 
27th  of  that  month,  during  his  absence  in 
London,  and  under  circumstances  extremely 
distressing.  His  grief  was  acute  but  tran- 
sient. They  had  had  many  children,  but 
she  led  no  son  surviving.  The  desire  of 
perpetuating  his  noble  name  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  Sir  Simonds  to  allow 
him  to  remain  long  a  widower.  Guided  by 
the  same  motives  which  influenced  his  for- 
mer choice,  be  selected  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter and  coheiress,  with  only  one  sister,  of 
Sir  Henry  Willoughby  of  Risley  in  Derby- 
shire. They  were  married  on  the  20th 
September,  1G42  ;  and  on  the  aAernoon  of 
that  same  day,  D'Ewes  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  his  bride  to  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
met  them  walking  amongst  the  fashionables 
in  St.  James's  Park. 

This  second  match  was  quickly  followed 
by  another  attack  upon  D'Ewes,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  we  must  allow 
him  to  describe.  It  is  under  the  date  of 
Thursday,  22d  Se  tember,  1642. 

'  I  came  in  between  10  and  11  .  .  .  The 
Speaker  delivered  in  a  letter  which  had  been 
lately  sent  him  by  Sir  Roland  St.  John,  Sir 
John  Dryden,  and  others  of  the  committee  at 
Northampton,  in  which  they  sent  an  examina- 
tion of  one  Roan  ...  in  which  he  confessed 
that  he  was  employed  in  Staffordshire  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel D'Ewes,  to  raise  men  for  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Bolls.  .  .  The  House 
made  some  little  stand  at  the  clerk's  pronoun- 
cing my  brother's  name ;  but  the  Speaker  told 
them  that  it  was  my  brother,  and  I  acknow- 
ledged it ;  and  the  particulars  having  been 
read,  the  House  was  ready  to  lay  it  aside,  but 
that  Mr  Henry  Martin,who  had  long  affected 
an  infamous  fame  to  make  fiery  and  indiscreet 
motions,  stood  up  and  desired,  that  I  being 
brother  to  him  who  raised  men  against  the 
narliament,  might  declare  what  I  would  do 
ror  the  defence  of  the  pariiament    AfUr  I  had 
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aitten  a  pretty  while,  I  stood  up  and  said,  that 
perhaps  he  who  last  spake  might  have  a  bro 
ther  subject  to  error  as  well  as  myself  (and 
he  had  a  brother  that  was  a  very  debauched 
ependthrift)  ;.but  that  neither  himself  nor  1 
could  be  called  to  answer  for  our  brother's 
faults,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  in  my  power  to 
dissuade  him  from  going  on  this  expedition, 
he  had  not  been  there  now  amongst  them. 
And  for  my  declaring  myself,  1  should  be 
ready  as  soon  as  I  knew  how  much  of  mine 
own  I  can  be  master  of,  to  declare  myself  in 
each  way  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  this  House. 
But  one  Glyn,  a  lawyer  who  had  long  sided 
with  the  fiery  spirits,  and  Sir  William  Armin, 
said  that  this  was  no  satisfactory  answer; 
whereupon  divers  near  me  desiring  me  to  de- 
clare myself^  I  stood  up  again  and  snake  in 
effect  following.  ..."  For  Mr  Glyn  he 
cannot  know  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  for 
the  other  gentleman  who  said  the  county  in 
which  my  estate  lies  is  in  as  good  condition 
as  any  county  in  England,  it  is  indeed  very 
true  that  we  do  as  yet  enjoy  quiet  there ;  bui 
my  tenants  do  learn  wariness  from  other 
places,  and  pay  little  rent,  and  I  may  truly  say 
that  for  near  upon  two  years  that  I  have  served 
in  this  House,  and  that  with  much  diligence 
till  I  have  had  some  diversion  of  late,  (viz.  in 
prosecuting  my  second  blessed  matcJi,)  I  have 
scarce  looked  mto  mine  own  estate,  or  know 
much  more  of  it  than  he  doth.  I  shall  there- 
fore desire  liberty  to  retire  into  the  country  for 
a  month  or  two  to  get  in  ray  estate."  That  I 
would  freely  cive  them  L.40  down  presently, 
iand  would  enlarge  it  according  as  I  could  get 
in  that  which  belonged  to  me.  I  thought  I 
should  have  given  full  content  by  this  free 
offer  ;  but  some  of  the  fiery  spirits,  grown  into 
a  real  enwy  against  me,  because  of  the  late 

great  marriage  God  had  vouchsafed  me,  .  .  . 
Bgan  to  cavil  at  my  proffer ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Harlev  had  so  little  wit  as  to  desire  that  I 
should  declare  what  I  would  do,  [which  oc- 
casioned a  further  discussion,  in  which  Glyn, 
Sir  William  Armin,  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone  took  part,  and,]  in  the  issue,  my  offer  was 
neither  accepted  nor  rejected  .  .  .  only  I  still 
pressing  the  House  for  liberty  to  go  into  the 
country,  the  Speaker  told  them,  that  I  had 
mlarried  a  fair  lady,  and  therefore  they  had 
great  reason  to  give  me  leave  to  accompany 
her  into  the  country  .  .  .  This  motion  also 
.  .  .  was  neither  granted  nor  rejected.' 

On  the  1 1th  of  October  Sir  Gilbert  Ger- 
rard  renewed  these  motions  on  D'Ewes's 
behalf;  and  '  some  of  the  fiery  spirits 
being  absent/  obtained  for  him  the  desired 
permission  to  retire  for  a  month  into  Suf- 
folk. The  difliculty  he  had  foand  in  pro- 
caring  this  accustomed  liberty,  gives  proof 
of  the  saspicion  with  which  he  was  regard- 
ed. He  had  become,  indeed,  a  constant 
opponent  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  and 
there  never  was  a  man  who  waaless  able  to 
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contend  discreetly.  His  opposition  waa  a 
disputatious,  quarrelsome  altercation,  which 
annoyed  without  frustrating,  and  disposed 
his  adversaries  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  retaliation.  The  position 
of  his  brother,  no  doubt,  added  to  the  jea* 
lousy  which  his  own  conduct  inspired,  but 
that  cause  of  quarrel  was  soon  removed. 
This  promising  soldier,  '  a  young  man/ 
says  Clarendon,  *  of  notable  courage  and 
vivacity/  was  wounded  in  the  attack  upon 
Caversham  bridge  during  the  siege  of  Read- 
ing;  and,  being  removed  into  the  town, 
died  there  '  very  cheerfully.'  The  news 
instantly  produced  another,  and  a  very  un- 
feeling attack  upon  D'Ewes  in  the  House. 
Mr.  John  Gurdon,  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Ipswich,  and  member  of  a  family  be- 
tween which  and  that  of  D'Ewes  there  had 
been  a  long-standing  friendship,  assailed 
him  in  a  way  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  as  ungrateful,  '  in  respect  of  some 
particular  obligations  from  him  to  me/  u 
it  was  certainly  in  bad  taste,  if  not,  as  he 
terms  it,  *  barbarous.'  Gurdon  would  have 
had  D'Ewes  instantly  called  to  account  for 
his  brother's  estate— some  .£4000  or  ^^5000 
of  ready  money,  as  he  alleged,  besides 
lands — saying  that  the  money  would  come 
very  fitly  to  be  sent  for  supply  to  the  Lord 
Fairfax.  Thus  called  upon,  D'Ewes  stood 
up,  and  '  though/  as  he  says,  '  the  business 
was  very  sudden  and  unexpected  to  him, 
being  newly  clad  with  a  sad  and  mournful 
habit,'  his  crafty  wit  supplied  him  instantly 
with  a  miserable  evasion.  By  assuring  the 
House  that  his  brother  died  in  his  bed  at 
Reading,  he  would  have  led  them  to  believe 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  in  arms  against 
the  parliament.  '  If,'  he  continued  with 
more  truth,  *  you  will  take  his  property  from 
me  by  force  and  violence,  so  you*may  de- 
prive me  also  of  the  rest  of  my  estate.' 
The  greater  part  of  the  House  was  satisfied, 
and  several  exclaimed,  '  God  forbid  we 
should  take  any  thing  away  which  was 
given  you  1'  The  Speaker  echoed  this  sen- 
timent^  but  Gurdon  still  persisted,  exclaim- 
ing several  times  aloud,  '  I  am  sure  he  died 
a  traitor  to  the  parliament  V — Clownish 
words,  says  D'Ewes ;  but  which  the  House 
so  far  regarded  as  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Committee  of  Sequestration ;  notwithstand- 
ing his  declaration  that  although  his  brother 
had  once  had  ;£4000  or  ^5000,  he  had 
spent  it  all  in  foreign  travel,  and  had  led 
only  fifteen  shillings  in  ready  money.  Be- 
fore the  Sequestrators,  I^Ewes's  adroitness 
did  not  forsake  him.    '  I  told  them  that  I 
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had  one  word  to  trouble  them  with  con- 
cerning myself.  That  I  was  lately  unhappy 
in  the  death  of  a  brother,  who  had  left  me 
his  sole  executor,  with  only  fifteen  shillings 
If  it  be  taken  from  me,  it  concerns  this 
gentleman  near  me,  (viz.  Sir  Ralph  Ver- 
ney,  who  stood  next  me  on  ray  left  hand, 
whose  father,  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  being 
knight-marshal  and  bearing  the  King's 
standard,  was  slain  at  Edgehill,)  and  some 
members  also  of  your  Lordships'  house, 
(fbr  Earls  Holland  and  Manchester  were 
then  present  at  the  Committee ;)  whereupon 
Earl  Holland  asked  me  who  it  was  had,  so 
little  wit  to  move  such  a  thing.'  D'Ewes 
merely  remarked  that  it  had  been  moved, 
and  so  got  off  scot-free. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  whose 
heart  had  long  been  cold  to  the  Parliament 
cause,  and  who  was  thus  badgered  in  the 
House,  should  lose  all  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. He  removed  from  Goat's  Alley 
to  Great  Russell  Street,  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Archbishop  Usher,  who  was 
then  Lecturer  at  Covent-Garden  Church, 
fbll  back  upon  his  Antiquarian  studies, 
amassed  MSS.,  planned  great  historical 
works,  and  attained  the  consummation  of 
bis  wishes,  in  the  birth  of  a  thriving  boy. 
His  Parliamentary  Notes  descend  only  to 
November  1645,  but  he  continued  in  the 
House  until  December  1648.  He  was  then 
•xcluded  by  Colonel  Pride  and  the  army. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  18th  April, 
1660. 

It  is  principally — though  not  entirely, 
witness  his  before  mentioned  Journals  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Parliaments — as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  as  a  taker 
of  Notes  of  its  memorable  Sayings  and 
Doings,  that  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  is  worthy 
of  beingliad  in  remembrance ;  and  our  chief 
object  in  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  his  character,  is  to  direct  public 
attention  to  those  Notes.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  Historical  Memorials  of 
that  momentous  period,  that  can  be  at  all 
compared  with  them  in  point  of  impor- 
tance ;  and  yet  they  remain  unpublished — 
inaccessible  to  all  but  the  freauenters  of  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum ;  ille- 
gible to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  man- 
uscript characters  of  the  period;  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  chances  to  which  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  one  single  copy  of  a 
work  is  ever  liable.  The  extracts  which 
we  have  given,  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 
historical  materials  and  anecdotes  to  be 
ft>und  in  them ;  but  of  these  they  present 


only  an  imperfect  idea,  and  insignificant 
portion  ;  for  we  have  strung  together  only 
those  which  are  the  roost  nearly  oonnected 
with  the  Collector.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  any  parliamentary  impor- 
tance  during  that  ever  memorable  period » 
whose  character  they  do  not  strikingly 
Illustrate.  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Pym, 
Strode,  Martin — all  the  leaders  without  ex- 
ception— and  many  other  persons  who  exer* 
cised  an  influence  in  that  House  for  which 
the  world  has  not  yet  given  them  credit,  are 
here  brought  before  us  times  out  of  num- 
ber — in  their  very  habits  as  they  lived — and 
with  a  reality  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  any 
of  the  other  memorials  of  that  period.  A 
man  of  D'Ewes's  character  would  of  course 
chronicle  many  things  which  it  would  have 
been  well  to  let  die ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
trifling,  and  his  verbose  semi-legal  phrase- 
ology, and  his  prejudices,  which  were  vio- 
lent, he  has  written  down  on  these  blotted 
sheets,  facts  and  circumstances  which,  if 
published,  would  do  more  towards  making 
known  the  real  history  of  the  times,  and  the 
characters  and  motives  of  the  men  who 
overturned  the  Monarchy,  than  any  publica- 
tion yet  given  to  the  world.* 

*  It  U  not  a  tittle  surprising  that  so  valuable  a 
Repertory  should  not  y^-t,  in  on«  way  or  anoth^T, 
have  seen  the  light.  The  funds  of  out  private 
Publishing  Societies  would  hare  been  far  b'  ttrr 
employed  in  printing  this  Diary  than  upon  hon- 
drnds  of  such  Pieces  as  some  of  them  have  pul>- 
lisht^d.  It  forms  five  volumes  of  the  Harleimn 
ManyseripiM^  No.  162  to  No.  166,  preserved  in  thft 
British  Museum  ;  and  it  is  quite  aiatinot  from  th% 
Autobiography  of  D'Ewrs,  (in  the  same  colleo- 
lion,  No.  646,)  lately  publisht-d,  and  whose  titin 
is  given  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  The  AutM* 
ography^  which  comes  down  only  to  1636,  cer- 
tainly contains  some  curious  passages,  but,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  exceedingly  unint  restii  g.  It  would^ 
however,  have  been  of  greater  hisKirical  value, 
had  it  heen  more  intelligently  and  carefully 
Editid. 


If  every  thing  here  below  happened  as  thoa 
oonldit  wish,  in  every  particular,  even  the  moat 
minnte,  and  fulfilled  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  ihy  desires,  thou  wotrldst  gain  notbrng 
but  the  awakening  of  a  greater  desire  not  to  be 
I  gratified  by  any  thing  earthly. 
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TRAVELLING  LPrTERB  WRITTEN   ON 

THE  ROAD. 

BT   CBABLBS   DICKENS. 

Rome  (continued). 

Availing  ourselves  of  a  part  of  tke  quiet 
interval  between  the  lerraination  of  th^ 
Carnival  and  the  beginning  of  the  Holy 
Week:  when  every  body  had  run  away 
from  the  one,  and  few  people  had  yet  be- 
gan to  run  back  again  for  the  other :  we 
went  conscientiously  to  work,  to  see  Rome, 
And,  by  dint  of  going  out  early  every  morn- 
ing, and  coming  back  late  every  evening, 
and  laboring  hard  all  day,  I  believe  wt  made 
acquaintance  with  every  post  and  pillar  in 
the  city,  and  the  country  round;  and,  in 
particular,  explored  so  many  churches  that 
I  abandoned  that  part  of  the  enterprise  at 
last,  before  it  was  half  finished,  lest  I  should 
never,  of  my  own  accord,  go  to  church  again, 
as  long  as  I  lived.  But,  I  managed,  almost 
every  day,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  get  back 
to  the  Coliseum,  and  out  upon  the  open 
Campagoa,  beyond  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella. 

We  often  encountered,  in  these  expedi- 
tions, a  company  of  English  Tourists,  with 
whom  I  bad  an  ardent,  but  ungratified 
longing,  to  establish  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance. They  were  one  Mr.  Davis,  and  a 
small  circle  of  friends. .  It  was  impossible 
not  to  know  Mrs.  Davis's  name,  from  her 
being  always  in  great  request  among  her 
party,  and  her  party  being  every  where. 
During  the  Holy  Week,  they  were  in  every 
part  of  every  scene  of  every  ceremony.  For 
a  fhrfnight  or  three  weeks  before  it,  they 
were  in  every  tomb,  and  every  church,  and 
every  ruin,  and  every  Picture  Gallery ;  and 
I  hardly  ever  observed  Mrs.  Davis  to  be 
silent  for  a  moment  Deep  under^ground, 
high  op  in  St.  Peter's,  out  on  the  Campag> 
na,  and  stifling  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  Mrs. 
Davis  turned  up,  all  the  same.  1  don't 
think  she  ever  saw  any  thing,  or  ever  look- 
ed at  any  thing ;  and  she  had  always  lost 
something  out  of  a  straw  band-basket,  and 
was  trying  to  find  it,  with  all  her  might  and 
main,  among  an  immense  quantity  of  Eng- 
lish half-pence,  which  lay,  like  sands  upon 
the  seashore,  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There 
was  a  professional  Cicerone,  always  attach- 
ed to  the  party  (which  had  been  brought 
over  from  London,  fifteen  or  twenty  stnmg, 
by  contract),  and  if  he  so  much  as  looked 
at  Mrs.  Davis,  she  invariably  cat  him  short 
by  saying,  "There,  God  bless  the  maui 


don't  worrit  me!  I  donU  underataad  a 
word  you  say,  and  shouldn't  if  you  was  to 
talk  till  yon  was  black  in  the  face  i"  Mr. 
Davis  always  had  a  snuff-colored  great-coat 
on,  and  carried  a  great  green  umbrella  in 
his  hand,  and  bad  a  slow  curiosity  con- 
stantly devouring  him,  which  prompted  bim 
to  do  extraordinary  things,  such  as  taking 
the  covers  off  urns  in  tombs,  and  looking 
in  at  the>  ashes  as  if  they  were  pickles^-and 
tracing  out  inscriptions  with  the  ferrule  of 
hia  umbrella,  and  saying,  with  intense 
thonghtfulness,  **  Here's  a  B  you  see,  and 
there's  a  R,  and  this  is  the  way  we  goes 
on  in ;  is  it !"  His  antiquarian  habits  oc^ 
casioned  his  being  frequently  in  the  rear  of 
the  rest ;  and  one  of  the  agonies  of  Mrs. 
Davis,  and  the  party  in  general,  was  an 
ever-prectent  fear  that  Davis  would  be  lost. 
Thia  caused  them  to  scream  for  bim,  in  the 
strangest  places,  and  at  the  most  improper 
seasons.  And  when  he  came,  slowly 
emerging  out  of  some  Sepulchre  or  other, 
like  a  peaceful  Gbouk,  saying,  "  Here 
I  ami"  Mrs.  Datis  invariably  replied, 
"  You'll  be  buried  alive  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, Davis,  and  it's  no  use  trying  to  prevent 
you !" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  and  their  party, 
had,  probably,  been  brought  from  London 
in  about  nine  or  ten  daye.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  Roman  legions  under 
Ckudius,  protested  against  being  led  into 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis's  country,  urging  thai 
it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world. 

Among  what  may  be  called  the  Cubs  or 
minor  Lions  of  Rome,  there  was  one  that 
amused  me  mightily.  It  is  always  to  be 
found  there :  and  its  den  is  on  the  great 
flight  of  steps  that  lead  from  the  Piizza  di 
Spigna,  to  the  church  of  Trinita  del  Monte. 
In  plainer  words,  these  steps  are  the  great 
place  of  resort  for  the  artists'  "  Mo&is" 
and  there  they  are  constantly  waiting  to  be 
hired.  The  first  time  I  went,  up  there,  I 
could  not  conceive  why  the  faces  seemed 
familiar  to  me;  why  they  appeared  to  have 
beset  me,  for  years  in  every  possible  variety, 
of  action  and  costume ;  and  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  they  started  up  before  me  in  Rome, 
in  the  broad  day,  like  so  many  saddled  and 
bridled  nightmares.  I  soon  found  that  we 
had  made  acquaintance,  and  improved  it,  ftir 
several  years,  on  the  walls  of  various  Ex* 
hibition  Galleries.  There  is  one  old  gentle* 
man,  with  long  white  hair  and  an  immense 
beard,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  gone 
half  through  the  catalogue  of  the  nojdi 
A<^emy.     This  is    the   venerable,    or 
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patriarchal  model.  He  carries  a  long  staff: 
and  every  knot  and  twist  in  that  staff  1  ha?e 
seen,  faithfully  delineated,  innumerable 
tiroes.  There  is  another  man  in  a  blue 
cloak,  who  always  pretends  to  be  asleep  in 
the  sun  (when  there  is  any)  and  who,  1 
need  not  say,  is  always  very  wide  awake, 
and  very  attentive  to  the  disposition  of  his 
legs.  This  is  the  dolce  far*  niente  model. 
There  is  another  man  in  a  brown  cloak, 
who  leans  against  a  wall,  with  his  arms 
folded  in  his  mantle,  and  looks  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  :  which  are  just  visible 
beneath  his  broad,  slouched  hat.  This  is 
the  assassin  model.  There  is  another  man, 
who  constantly  looks  over  his  own  shoulder, 
and  is  always  going  away,  but  never  goes. 
This  is  the  haughty,  or  scornful  model. 
As  to  Domestic  Happiness,  and  Holy  Fa- 
milies, they  should  come  very  cheap,  for 
there  are  lumps  of  them  all  up  the  steps; 
and  the  cream  of  the  thing,  is,  that  they  are 
all  the  faUest  vagabonds  in  the  world, 
especially  made  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
having  no  counterparts  in  Rome  or  any 
other  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

My  recent  mention  of  the  Carnival  re- 
minds me  of  its  being  said  to  be  a  mock 
mourning  (in  the  ceremony  with  which  it 
closes),  tor  the  gaieties  and  merry-makings 
before  Lent ;  and  this  again  reminds  me  of 
the  real  funerals  and  mourning  processions 
of  Rome  which,  like  those  in  most  other 
parts  of  Italy,  arc  rendered  chiefly  remark- 
able to  a  Foreigner,  by  the  indifference  with 
which  the  mere  clay  is  universally  regarded, 
after  life  has  left  it.  And  this  is  not  from 
the  survivors  having  had  time  to  dissociate 
the  memory  of  the  dead  from  their  well-re- 
roembe^d  appearance  and  form  on  earth ; 
for  the  interment  follows  too  speedily  after 
death,  for  that :  almost  always  taking  place 
within  four-and-twenty  hours,  and,  some- 
times, within  twelve. 

At  Rome,  there  is  the  same  arrangement 
of  pits  in  a  great,  bleak,  open,  dreary  space, 
that  I  have  already  described  as  existing 
in  Genoa.  When  1  visited  it,  at  noonday, 
I  saw  &  solitary  coffin  of  plain  deal :  un- 
covered by  any  shroud  or  pall,  and  so 
slightly  made,  that  the  hoof  of  any  wan- 
dering  mule  would  have  crushed  it  in: 
carelessly  tumbled  down,  all  on  one  side, 
on  the  door  of  one  of  the  pits — aud  there 
left,  by  itself,  in  the  wind  and  sunshine. 
'*  How  does  it  come  to  be  left  here!''  I  asked 
the  man  who  showed  me  the  place.  "  It 
was  brought  here  half  an  hour  ago,  Signer ," 
^  said.    I  remembered  to  ha? e  met  the  pr<^ 
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cession,  on  its  return :  straggling  away  at  a 
good  round  pace.  "  When  will  it  be  put  in 
the  pit?"  I  asked  him.  ''When  the  cart 
comes,  and  it  is  opened  to-night, "  he  said. 
**  How  much  does  it  cost  to  be  brought 
here  in  this  way,  instead  of  coming  in  the 
cart?"  I  asked  him.  ''Ten  seudi,"  he 
said  (about  two  pounds,  two-and-sixpence, 
English).  "  The  other  bodies,  for  whom 
nothing  is  paid,  are  taken  to  the  church  of 
the  Santa  Maria  della  Consol&zione, "  he 
continued, ''  and  brought  here,  altogether, 
in  the  cart  at  night."  I  stood,  a  moment, 
looking  at  the  coffin,  which  had  two  initial 
letters  scrawled  upon  the  top ;  and  turned 
away,  *with  an  expression  in  my  face,  I 
suppose,  of  not  much  liking  its  exposure 
in  that  manner  :  for  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  great  vivacity,  and  giving  a 
pleasant  smile,  '*But  he's  dead,  Signore,  be*s 
dead.     Why  not  V 

Among  the  innumerable  churches,  there 
is  one  I  must  select  for  separate  mention. 
It  is  the  church  of  the  Ara  CcBli,  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius :  and  approached,  on  one 
side,  by  a  long  steep  flight  of  steps,  which 
seem  incomplete  without  some  group  of 
bearded  soothsayers  on  the  top.  It  is  re* 
mark  able  for  the  possession  of  a  miraculous 
Bambino,  or  wooden  doll,  representing  the 
Infant  Saviour :  and  I  first  saw  this  mi* 
raculous  Bambino,  in  legal  phrase,  in  man* 
ner  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

We  had  strolled  into  the  church  one  af- 
ternoon, and  were  looking  down  its  long  vis- 
ta of  gloomy  pillars  (for  all  these  ancient 
churches  built  upon  the  ruins  of  old 
temples,  are  dark  and  sad),  when  the  Brave 
came  running  in,  with  a  grin  upon  his  face 
that  stretched  it  from  ear  to  ear,  and  im- 
plored us  to  follow  him,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  as  they  were  going  to  show  the 
Bambino  to  a  select  party.  We  accordingly 
hurried  off  to  a  sort  of  chapel,  or  sacristy, 
hard  by  the  chief  altar,  but  not  in  the 
church  itself,  where  the  select  party,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  Catholic  gentlemen 
and  ladies  (not  Italians),  were  already  as- 
sembled :  and  where  one  hollow-cheeked 
young  monk  was  lighting  up  divers  candles, 
while  another  was  putting  on  some  clerical 
robes  over  his  coarse  brown  habiL  The 
candles  were  on  a  kind  of  altar,  and  above 
it  were  two  delectable  figures,  such  as  yoa 
would  see  at  an  English  fair,  representing 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  Si.  Joseph,  as  I 
suppose,  beading  in  devotion  over  a  wooden 
boK  or  cofier,  which  was  shut 
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The  bollow-eheeked  nonk,  number  One, 
having  finished  lighting  the  candles,  weni 
down  on  his  knees,  in  a  corner,  before  this 
set-piece;  and    the   monk   number  Two, 
having  put  on  a  pair  of  highly-ornamented 
and  gold-bespattered  gloves,  lifted  down  the 
coffer,  with  great  reverence,  and  set  it  on 
the  altar.     Then,  with  many  genuflexions, 
and  muttering  certain  prayers,  he  opened 
it,  and  let  down  the  front,  and  took  off 
sundry  coverings  of  satin  and  lace  from  the 
inside.     The  ladies  had  been  on  their  knees 
from  the  commencement ;  and  the  gentle- 
men now  dropped  down  devoutly,  as  he  ex- 
posed to  view  a  little  wooden  doll,  in  the 
face*  very  like  General  Tom  Thumb,  the 
American  Dwarf:   gorgeously  dressed   in 
satin  and  gold  lace,  and  actually  blazing 
with  rich  jewels.     There  was  scarcely  a 
spot  upon  its   little    breast,    or    neck,   or 
stomach,  but  was  sparkling  with  the  costly 
offerings  of  the  Faithful.      Presently,  he 
lifted  it  out  of  the  box,  and  carrying  it 
round  among  the   kneelers,   set   its    face 
against  the    forehead  of  every  one,   and 
tendered  its  clumsy  foot  to  them  to  kiss — a 
ceremony  which  they  all  performed,  down 
to  a  dirty  little  ragamuffin  of  a  boy  who  had 
walked  in  from  the  street.     When  this  was 
done,  he  laid  it  in  the  box  again :  and  the 
company,  rising,  drew  near,  and  commended 
the  jewels  in  whispers.    In  good  time,  he  I 
replaced  the  coverings,  shut  up  the  box,  put 
it  back  in  its  place,  locked  up  the  whole 
concern  (Holy  Family  and  all)  behind  a 
pair  of  folding-doors,  took  off*  his  priestly 
vestments,    and    received    the    customary 
"small  charge;"   while  his  companion,  by 
means  of  an  extinguisher  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  long  stick,  put  out  the  lights,  one 
after  another.    The  candles  being  all  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  money  all    collected, 
they  retired,  and  so  did  the  spectators. 

I  met  this  same  Bambfno,  in  the  street, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  going,  in  great 
state,  to  the  house  of  some  sick  person. 
It  is  taken  to  all  parts  of  Rome  for  this 
purpose,  constantly;  but  I  understand  that 
it  is  not  always  as  successful  as  could  be 
wi^ed,  for,  making  its  appearance  at  the 
bedside  of  weak  and  nervous  people  in  ex- 
tremity, accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort, 
it  not  unfrequently  frightens  them  to  death. 
It  is  most  popular  in  cases  of  child-birth, 
where  it  has  done  such  wonders,  that  if  a  lady 
be  longer  than  usual  in  getting  through  her 
difficulties,  a  messenger  is  dispatched,  with 
all  apeed,  to  solicit  the  immediate  attend- 
ance of  the  Bambino.    It  is  a  very  valuable 
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property,  and  much  confided  in— especially 
by  the  religious  body  to  whom  it  belongs. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  it  is  not  con* 
sidered  immaculate,  by  some  who  are  good 
Catholics,  and  who  are  behind  the  scenes, 
from  what  was  told  me  by  the  near  relation 
of  a  Priest,  himself  a  Catholic,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  learning  and  intelligence.  This 
Priest  made  my  informant  promise  that  be 
would,  on  no  account,  allow  the  Bambfno 
to  be  borne  into  the  bed-room  of  a  sick 
lady,  in  whom  they  were  both  interested. 
••  For,"  said  he,  "  if  they  (the  monks) 
trouble  her  with  it,  and  intrude  themselves 
into  her  room,  it  will  certainly  kill  her." 
My  informant  accordingly  looked  out  of  the 
window  when  it  came,  and  with  many 
thanks,  declined  to  open  the  door.  He  en- 
deavored, in  another  case  of  which  he  had 
no  other  knowledge  than  such  as  he  gained 
as  a  passer-by  at  the  moment,  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  a  small  unwholesome 
chamber,  where  a  poor  girl  was  dying. 
But,  he  strove  against  it  unsuccessfully, 
and  she  expired  while  the  crowd  were 
pressing  roimd  her  bed. 

Among  the  people  who  drop  into  St. 
Peter's  at  their  leisure,  to  kneel  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  say  a  quiet  prayer,  there  are 
certain  schools  and  seminaries,  priestly  and 
otherwise,  that  come  in,  twenty  or  thirty 
strong.  These  boys  always  kneel  down  in 
single  file,  one  behind  the  other,  with  a  tall 
grim  master,  in  a  black  gown,  bringing  up 
the  rear :  like  a  pack  of  cards  arranged  to  be 
tumbled  down  at  a  touch,  with  a  dispro- 
portionately large  Knave  of  clubs  at  the 
end.  When  they  have  had  a  minute  or  so 
at  the  chief  altar,  they  scramble  up,  and 
filing  off*  to  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  or 
the  sacrament,  flop  down  again  in  the  same 
order ;  so  that  if  any  body  did  stumble 
against  the  master,  a  general  and  sudden 
overthrow  of  the  whole  line  roust  inevitably 
ensue. 

The  scene  in  all  the  churches  is  the 
strangest  possible.  The  same  monotonous,, 
heartless,  drowsy  chaunting,  always  going 
on;  the  same  dark  building,  darker  from 
the  brightness  of  the  street  without ;  the 
same  lamps  dimly  burning;  the  self-same 
people  kneeling  here  and  there ;  tnrned  to- 
wards you,  from  one  altar  or  other,  the 
same  priest's  back,  with  the  same  large  cross 
embroidered  on  it;  however  different  in 
size,  in  shape,  in  wealth,  in  architecture, 
this  church  is  from  that,  it  is  the  same  thing 
still.  There  are  the  same  dirty  beggars 
stopping  in  their  mattered  prayers  to  beg; 
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the  eaiiie  miserable  cripples  exhibtting  their 
deformity  at  the  doors;  the  same  blind 
men,  rattling  little  pots  like  kitchen  pepper- 
castors,  their  depositories  for  alms;  the 
same  preposterous  crowns  of  silver  stuck 
upon  the  painted  heads  of  single  saints  and 
Virgins  in  crowded  pictures,  so  that  a  little 
figure  on  a  mountain  has  a  head-dress 
bigger  than  the  temple  in  the  foreground^ 
or  adjacent  miles  of  landscape ;  the  same 
favorite  shrine  or  figure,  smothered  with 
little  silver  hearts  and  crosses,  and  the  like, 
the  staple  trade  and  show  of  ail  the  jewels ; 
the  same  odd  mixture  of  respect  and  in- 
decorum, faith  and  phlegm;  kneeling  on 
the  stones,  and  spitting  on  ttiem,  loudly ; 
getting  up  from  prayers  to  beg  a  little,  or 
to  pursue  some  other  worldly  matter  ;  and 
then  kneeling  down  again,  to  resume  the 
contrite  supplication  at  the  point  where  it 
was  interrupted.  In  one  church,  a  kneel- 
ing lady  got  up  from  her  prayers,  for  a 
moment,  to  offer  us  her  card,  as  a.  teacher 
of  music;  and,  in  another,  a  sedate  gen- 
tleman, with  a  very  thick  walking-staff, 
arose  from  his  devotions  to  belabor  his  dog, 
who  was  growling  at  another  dog,  and 
whose  yelps  and  howls  resounded  through 
the  church,  as  his  master  quietly  relapsed 
into  his  former  train  of  meditation — keep- 
ing his  eye  upon  the  dog,  at  the  same  time, 
nevertheless 

Above  all,  there  is  always  a  receptacle 
for  the  contributions  of  the  Faithful,  in 
some  form  or  other.  Sometimes,  it  is  a 
raoney-box,  set  up  between  the  worshipper 
and  the  wooden  life-size  figure  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  sometimes,  it  is  a  little  chest  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Virgin  ;  sometimes, 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  popular  Bambino; 
sometimes,  a  bag  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick, 
•thrust  among  the  people  here  and  there,  and 
vigilantly  jingled  by  an  active  Sacristan; 
but  there  it  always  is,  and,  very  often,  in 
many  shapes  in  the  same  church,  and  doing 
pretty  well  in  all.  Nor  is  it  wanting  in  the 
open  air — the  streets  and  roads — for,  often 
as  you  are  walking  along,  thinking  about 
any  thing  rather  than  a  tin  canister,  that 
object  pounces  out  upon  you  from  a  little 
house  by  the  wayside,  and  on  its  top  is 
painted,  **  For  the  Souls  in  Purgatory ;"  an 
appeal  which  the  bearer  repeats  a  great 
many  times,  as  he  rattles  it  before  you, 
much  as  Punch  rattles  the  cracked  bell 
which  his  sanguine  dispoaition  makes  an 
organ  of. 

And  this  reroinda  me  that  some  Roman 
alUra  of  peculiar  sanctity,   bear  the  in- 
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gcription»  "  Every  mass  performed  at  this 
altar,  frees  a  soul  from  Purgatory."  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  the  charge  for 
one  of  these  services,  but  they  should  needs 
be  expensive.  There  are  several  Crosses 
in  Rome  too,  the  kissing  of  which,  confers 
indulgences  for  varying  terms.  That  in 
the  centre  of  the  Coliseum,  is  worth  a 
hundred  days ;  and  people  may  be  seen  kiss* 
ing  it,  from  morning  to  night.  It  is  curious 
that  soine  of  these  crosses  seem  to  acquire 
an  arbitrary  popularity ;  this  very  one  among 
them.  In  another  part  of  the  Coliseum 
there  is  a  cross  upon  a  marble  slab,  with 
the  inscription,  *'  Who  kisses  this  cross  shall 
be  entitled  to  Two  hundred  and  forty  days' 
indulgence  "  But  I  saw  no  one  person  kiss 
it  ,though,  day  after  day,  I  sat  in  the  arena 
and  saw  scores  upon  scores  of  peasants 
pass  it,  on  their  way  to  kiss  the  other. 

To  single  out  details  from  the  great 
dream  of  Roman  Churches,  would  be  the 
wildest  occupation  in  the  world.  But  St. 
Stefano  Rotondo,  a  damp  mildewed  vault, 
of  an  old  church  in  the  outskirts  of  Romei 
will  always  struggle  uppermost  in  my  mind^ 
by  reason  of  the  hideous  paintings  with 
which  its  walls  are  covered.  These  represent 
the  martyrdoms  of  saints  and  early  Chris- 
tians ;  and  Siuch  a  panorama  of  horror  and 
butchery  no  man  could  imagine  in  his  sleep, 
though  he  were  to  eat  a  whole  pig,  raw,  foe 
supper.  Grey-bearded  men  being  boiled, 
fried,  grilled,  nrimped,  singed,  eaten  by 
wild  beasts^  worried  by  dogs,  buried  alive, 
torn  asunder  by  horses,  chopped  up  small 
with  hatchets :  women  having  their  breasts 
torn  with  iron  pincers*  their  tongues  cut  out, 
their  ears  screwed  off,  their  jaws  broken, 
their  bodies  stretched  upon  the  rack,  or 
skinned  upon  the  stake,  or  crackled  up  and 
melted  in  the  fire:  these  are  among  the 
mildest  subjects.  So  insisted  on,  and 
labored  at,  besides,  that  every  aufferer  gives 
you  the  same  occasion  for  wonder  as  poor 
old  Duncan  awoke  in  Lady  Macbeth,  when 
she  marvelled  at  his  having  so  much  blood 
in  him. 

There  is  an  upper  chamber  in  the  Ma- 
mertine  prisons,  over  what  is  said  to  have 
been — and  very  possibly  may  have  been— - 
the  dungeon  of  St  Peter.  This  chamber 
is  now  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
that  saint ;  and  it  lives,  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  place,  in  my  recollection,  too.  It- 
is  very  small  and  low-roofed ;  and  the  dread 
and  gloom  of  the  ponderous,  obdurate  old 
prison  are  on  it,  as  if  they  had  come  up  in 
a  dark  mist  through  the  floor.    Hanging  ob 
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the  walk,  among  the  dastered  TOtire  Cfffcr- 
higs,  are  objects,  at  onoe  Btran^dy  in 
keeping,  and  strangely  at  Tariaitee  with  the 
place — rusty  daggers,  knives,  pistols,  dubs, 
divers  instruments  of  violence  and  murder, 
brought  here,  fresh  from  use,  and  hung  up 
to  propitiate  offended  Heaven :  as  if  the 
blood  upon  them  would  drain  off  in  con« 
secrated  air,  and  have  no  voice  to  cry  with. 
It  is  all  so  silent  and  so  close,  and  tombr 
like ;  and  the  dungeons  below  are  so  black, 
and  steahhy,  and  stagnant,  and  naked ;  that 
this  little  dark  spot  bedomes  a  dream  within 
a  dream :  and  in  the  vision  of  great  churches 
which  come  rolling  past  me  like  a  sea,  it  is  a 
small  wave  by  itself,  that  melts  into  no  other 
wave,  and  does  not  flow  on  with  the  rest. 

It  is  an  awftii  thing  to  think  of  the  enor*' 
mous  caverns  that  are  entered  from  some 
Roman  churches,  and  undermine  the  city. 
Alany  churches  have  crypts  and  subter- 
ranean  chapels  of  great  size  which,  in  the 
ancient  time,  were  baths,  and  secret  cham* 
hers  of  temples,  and  what  not ;  but  I  do 
not  speak  of  them.  Beneath  the  church 
of  St.  Giovanni  and  St.  Paola,  there  are  the 
jaws  of  a  terrific  range  of  caverns,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  and  said  to  have  another  outlet 
nnderneatfathe  Coliseum-tremendous  dark- 
nesses of  vast  extent,  hdf-buried  in  the 
earth  and  unexplorable,  where  the  dull 
torches,  flashed  by  the  attendants,  glimmer 
down  long  ranges  of  distant  vaults  branching 
to  the  right  and  left,  like  streets  in  a  city  of 
the  dead ;  and  show  the  cold  damp  stealing 
down  the  walls,  drip^lrop,  drip-drop,  to 
join  the  pools  of  water  that  lie  here  and 
there,  and  never  samv,  and  never  will  see, 
one  ray  of  the  sun.  Some«  accounts  make 
these  the  prisons  of  the  wild  beasts  destined 
for  the  amphitheatre ;  some,  the  prisons  of 
the  condemned  gladiators;  some,  both. 
But  the  legend  most  appalling  to  the  fancy 
is,  that  in  the  upper  range  (for  there  are 
two  stories  of  these  caves)  the  early  Chris- 
ties destined  to  be  eaten  at  the  Coltseum 
Bhows,  heard  the  wild  beasts,  hungry  for 
them,  roaring  down  below ;  until,  upon  the 
ntgfat  and  solitude  of  their  captivity,  there 
hurst  the  sudden  noon  iind  life  of  the  vast 
theatre  crowded  to  the  parapet,  and  of 
these,  their  dreaded  neighbors,  bounding 
in! 

Bdow  the  ehovch  of  San  S^astvano,  two 
miles  beyond  the  gate  of  ISan  Sebastvano, 
on  the  Appian  way,  is  the  entrance  to  th^ 
OMaoombs  of  Rome-*^varries  in  the  old 
time,  bnt  afterwards  Hie  hiding-pdades  of 
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have  been  explored  for  twenty"  miles ;  and 
form  a  chain  of  labyrintlis,  siity  miles  in 
circumference. 

A  gaunt  FrancisCAn  friar,  with  a  wild 
bright  eye,  was  our  only  gnide,  down  into 
this  profound  and  dreadful  place.  The 
narrow  ways  and  openings  hither  and 
thither,  coupled  with  the  dead  end  heavy  air, 
soon  blotted  out,  in  all  of  us,  any  recollec- 
tion of  the  track  by  which  we  had  come ; 
and  1  could  not  help  thhiking,  ''Good 
Heaven,  if  in  a  sudden  fit  of  madness  be 
should  dash  the  torches  out,  or  if  he  should 
be  seized  with  a  fit,  what  would  become  of 
us!"  On  we  wandered,  among  martyrs' 
graves :  passing  great  subterranean  vaulted 
roads,  diverging  in  all  directions,  and 
choked  up  with  heaps  of  stones,  that  thieves 
and  murderers  may  not  take  refuge  there, 
and  form  a  population,  under  Rome,  even 
worse  than  that  which  lives  between  it  and 
the  sun.  Graves,  graves,  graves ;  graves  of 
men,  of  women,  of  their  little  children,  who 
ran  crying  to  the  persecutors,  *'  We  are 
Christians  !  We  are  Christians  1"  that  they 
might  be  murdered  with  their  parents; 
Graves  with  the  palm  of  martyrdom  roughly 
cut  into  their  stone  boundaries,  and  little 
niches,  made  to  hold  a  vessel  of  tlie  martyrs' 
blood ;  Graves  of  some  who  lived  down 
here,  for  years  together,  ministering  to  the 
rest,  and  preaching  truth,  and  hope,  and 
comfort,  from  the  rude  altars,  that  bear 
witness  to  their  fortitude  at  this  hour ;  more 
roomy  graves,  but  far  more  terrible,  where 
hundreds,  being  surprised,  were  hemmed  in 
and  walled  up :  buried  before  Death,  and 
killed  by  slow  starvation. 

*'  The  Triumphs  of  the  Faith  are  not 
above  ground  in  oor  splendid  churches," 
said  the  friar,  looking  round  upon  us,  as  we 
stopped  to  rest  in  one  of  the  low  passages, 
with  bones  and  dust  surround ingiis  on  eviery 
side.  '*  They  are  here !  Among  the  Martyrs' 
Graves!"  He  was  a  gentle,  earnest  man, 
and  said  it  from  his  heart;  but  when  I 
thought  how  Christian  men  have  dealt  with 
one  another;  how,  perverting  our  most 
merciful  religion,  they  have  Inmted  down 
and  tortured,  burnt  and  beheaded,  strangled, 
slaughtered,  and  caressed  eaeh other:  I 
pictured  to  myself  an  agony  surpassing  any 
that  this  Dust  had  suffered  with  the  bteath 
of  life  yet  lingering  in^  it,  and  how  th^se 
great  and  xxinstaat  besrts  would  have  been 
shaken — how  they  would  have  quailed  and 
drooped-^f  a  for&knowledge  of  the  deeds 
that  profeastog  Christians 'wouid  commit  in 
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have  rent  them  with  its  own  anatterahle 
anguish,  on  the' cruel  wheel,  and  bitter 
cross,  and  in  the  fearful  fire. 

Such  are  the  spots  and  patches  in  my 
dream  of  churches,  that  remain  apart,  and 
keep  their  separate  identity.  1  have  a  fainter 
recollection,  sometimes,  of  the  relics;  of 
the  fragment  of  the  pillar  of  the  Temple 
that  was  rent  in  twain ;  of  the  portion  of 
the  table  that  was  spreiid  for  the  Last  Sup- 
ber ;  of  the  well  at  which  the  woman  of 
Samaria  gave  water  to  Our  Saviour ;  of  two 
columns  from  the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate ; 
of  the  stone  to  which  the  Sacred  hands 
were  bound,  when  the  scourging  was  per- 
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journey  for  some  forty  miles  or  more,  on  the 
treacherous  pretext  of  protecting  her ;  at- 
tacked  her,  in  the  fulfilment  of  bis  unrelent- 
ing purpose,  on  the  Campagna,  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  Rome,  near  to  what 
is  called  (but  what  is  not)  the  Tomb  of  Ne- 
ro ;  robbed  her ;  and  beat  her  to  death  with 
her  own  pilgrim's  staff.  He  was  newly 
married,  and  gave  some  of  her  apparel  to 
his  wife ;  saying  that  he  had  bought  it  at  a 
fair.  She,  however,  who  had  seen  the 
pilgrim-countess  passing  through  their  town, 
recognized  some  trifle  as  having  belonged 
to  her.  Her  husband  then  told  her  what 
he  had  done.     She,  in  confession,  told  a 


formed ;  of  the  gridiron  of  Saint  Lawrence,  priest;  and  the  man  was  taken,  within  four 


and   the   stone  below  it,  marked  with  the 
frying  of  his  fat  and  blood ;  these  set  a  sha- 
dowy mark  on  some  cathedrals,  as  an  old 
story  or  a  fable  might,  and  stop  them  for  an 
instant,  as  they  flit  before  me.  The  rest  is  a 
vast  wilderness  of  consecrated  buildings  of 
all  shapes  and  fancies,  blending  one  with 
another ;  of  battered  pillars  of  old  pagan 
temples  dug  up  from  the  ground,  and  forced, 
like  giant  captives,  to  support  the  roofs,  of 
Christian  churches ;  of  pictures,  bad,  and 
wonderful,  and  impious,  and  ridiculous ;  of 
kneeling  people,  curling  incense,  tinkling 
belU,  and  sometimes  (but  not  often)  of  a 
swelling   organ;  of  Madonne,    with  their 
breasts  struck  full  of  swords,  arranged  in  a 
half-circle   like  a  modern    fan;  of  actual 
skeletons  of  dead  saints,  hideously  attired 
in  gaudy  satins,  silks,  and  velvets  trimmed 
with   gold :  their    withered  crust  of  skull 
adorned  with  previous  jewels,  or  with  chap- 
lets  of  crusheid  flowers ;  sometimes,  of  peo- 
ple gathered  round  the  pulpit,  and  a  monk 
within  it  stretching  out  the  crucifix,  and 
preaching  fiercely ;    the  sun  just  streaming 
down  through  some  high  window  on  the 
sail-cloth  stretched  above  him  and  across  the 
church,  to  keep  his  high-pitched  voice  from 
being  lost  among  the  echoes  of  the  roof. 
Then  my  tired  memory  comes  out  upon  a 
flight  of  steps,  where  knots  of  people  are 
asleep,  or  basking  in  the  light;  and  strolls 
away  among   the   rass,    and   smells,   and 
palaces,  and  hovels,  of  an  old  Italian  street. 
On  one  Saturday  morning  (the  eighth  of 
March),  a  man  was  beheaded  here.     Nine 
or  ten  months  before,  he   had  waylaid  a 
Bavarian  countess,  travelling  as  a  pilgrim 
to  Rome— alone  and  on  foot,  of  course — 
and  performing,  it  is  said,  that  act  of  piety 
for  the  fourth  time.     He  saw  her  change  a 
piece  of  gold  at  Viterbo,  where  he  lived ; 
followed  her;  bore  her  company  on  her 


days  after  the  commission  of  the  murder. 

There  are  no  fixed  times  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  or  its  execution,  in  thie 
unaccountable  country ;  and  he  had  been 
in  prison  ever  since.  On  the  Friday,  as  he 
was  dining  with  the  other  prisoners,  they 
came  and  told  him  he  was  to  be  beheaded 
next  morning,  and  took  him  away.  It  is 
very  unusual  to  execute  in  Lent ;  but  his 
crime  being,  a  very  bad  one,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  an  example  of  him  at 
that  time,  when  great  numbers  of  pilgrims 
were  coming  towards  Rome,  from  all  parts, 
for  the  Holy  Week.  I  heard  of  this  on  the 
Friday  evening,  and  saw  the  bills  up  at  the 
churches,  calling  on  the  people  to  pray  for 
the  criminal's  soul.  So,  I  determined  to 
go,  and  see  him  executed. 

The  beheading  was  appointed  for  four- 
teen and  a  half  o'clock,  Roman  time:  or  a 
quarter  before  nine  in  the  forenoon.  I  had 
two  friends  with  me;  and  as  we  did  not 
know  but  that  the  crowd  might  be  very 
great,  we  were  on  the  spot  by  half-past 
seven*  The  place  of  execution  was  near 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  decolldto  (a 
doubtful  compliment  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist) in  one  of  the  impassable  back  streets 
without  any  footway,  of  which  a  great  part 
of  Rome  is  composed — a  street  of  rotten 
bouses,  which  do  not  seem  to  belong  to 
any  body,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  inhabited,  and  certainly  were  never 
built  on  any  plan,  or  for  any  particular 
purpose,  and  have  no  window-sashes,  and 
are  a  little  like  deserted  breweries,  and 
might  be  warehouses  but  for  having  nothing 
in  them.  Opposite  to  one  of  these,  a  white 
house,  the  scaffold  was  built  An  untidy, 
unpainted,  uncouth,  crazy-looking  thing  of 
course:  some  seven  feet  high,  perhaps: 
with  a  tall,  gallows^haped  frame  rbim 
above  it,  in  which  was  the  knife,  charged 
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with  a  ponderoas  mass  of  iron,  all  ready  to 
descend,  and  glittering  brightly  in  the 
morning-sun,  whenever  it  looked  oat,  now 
and  then,  from  behind  a  cloud. 

There  were  not  many  people  lingering 
about;  and  these  were  kept  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  scaffold,  by  parties 
of  the  Pope's  dragoons.  Two  or  three 
hundred  foot-soldiers  were  under  arms, 
standing  at  ease  in  clusters  here  and  there : 
and  the  oflScers  were  walking  up  and  down 
in  twos  and  threes,  chatting  together,  and 
smoking  cigars. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  was  an  open 
space,  where  there  would  be  a  dust-heap, 
and  piles  of  broken  crockery,  and  mounds 
of  vegetable  refuse,  but  for  such  things 
being  thrown  any  where  and  every  where  in 
Rome,  and  favoring  no  particular  sort  of 
locality.  We  got  into  a  kind  of  wash-house, 
belonging  to  a  dwelling  house  on  this  spot ; 
and  standing  there,  in  an  old  cart,  and  on 
a  heap  of  cart-wheels  piled  against  the  wall, 
looked  through  a  large  grated  window,  at 
the  scaffold,  and  straight  down  the  street 
beyond  it,  until,  in  consequence  of  its  turn- 
ing off  abruptly  to  the  left,  our  perspective 
wiis  brought  to  a  sudden  termination,  and 
had  a  corpulent  officer,  in  a  cocked  hat, 
for  its  crowning  feature. 

Nine  o'clock   struck,  and  ten  o'clock 
struck,   and   nothing   happened.     All   the 
bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  as  usual.     A 
little  parliament  of  dogs  assembled  in  the 
open  space,  and  chased  each  other,  in  and 
out   among  the   soldiers.     Fierce-looking 
Romans  of  the  lowest  cIhss,  in  blue  cloaks, 
russet  cloaks,  and  ragr>  uncloaked,  came 
and  went,  and  talked  together.     Women 
and  children  fluttered,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
scanty  crowd.     One  large  muddy  spot  was 
left  quite  bare,  like  a  bald  place  on  a  man's 
head.     A  cigar  merchant,  with  an  earthen 
pot  of  charcoal  ashes  in  one  hand,  went  up 
and   down,  crying  his   wares.     A   pastry- 
merchant  divided  his  attention  between  the 
scaffold  and  his  customers.     Boys  tried  to 
climb  up  walls,  and  tumbled  down  again. 
Priests  and  monks  elbowed  a  passage  for 
themselves  among  the  people,  and  stood  on 
tiptoe  for  a  sight  of  the  knife ;  then  went 
away.    Artists,  in  inconceivable  hats  of  the 
middle-ages,  and  beards  (thank  Heaven  !) 
of  no  age  at  all,  flashed  picturesque  scowls 
about    them   from  their  stations  in    the 
throng.     One  gentleman  (connected  with 
the  6ne  arts  I  presume)  went  up  and  down 
in  a  pair  of  Heesian-boots,  with  a  red  beard 
hanging  down  on  his  breast,  and  his  long 
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and  bright  red  hair,  plaited  into  two  tails, 
one  on  either  side  of  his  head ;  which  fell 
over  his  shoulders  in  front  of  him,  very 
nearly  to  his  waist,  and  were  carefully  en- 
twined and  braided  I  Eleven  o'clock 
struck ;  and  still  nothing  happened.  A 
rumor  got  about,  among  the  crowd,  that 
the  criminal  would  not  confess;  in  which 
case,  the  priests  would  keep  him  until  the 
Ave  Maria  (sunset) ;  for  it  is  their  mer- 
ciful custom  never  finally  to  turn  the  cru- 
cifix  away  from  a  man  at  that  pass,  as  one 
refusing  to  be  shriven,  and  consequently  a 
sinner  abandoned  of  the  Saviour,  until 
then.  People  began  to  drop  off*.  The 
officers  shru$rged  their  shoulders  and  looked 
doubtful.  The  dragoons,  who  came  riding 
up  below  our  window,  every  now  and  then, 
to  order  an  unlucky  hackney-coach  or  cart 
away,  as  soon  as  it  had  comfortably  estab- 
lished itself  and  was  covered  with  exulting 
people  (but  never  before),  became  impe- 
rious and  quick-tempered.  The  bald  place 
hadn't  a  straggling  hair  upon  it;  and  the 
corpulent  officer,  crowning  the  perspective, 
took  a  world  of  snuff*. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  noise  of  trumpets. 
"  Attention  I"  was  among  the  fix>t-soldier's 
instantly.  They  were  marched  up  to  the 
scaffold  and  formed  round  it.  'The  dra- 
goons galloped  to  their  nearer  stations  too. 
The  guillotine  became  the  centre  of  a  wood 
of  bristling  bayonets  and  shining  sabres. 
The  people  closed  round  nearer,  on  the 
flank  of  the  soldiery.  A  long  straggling 
stream  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  procession  from  the  prison,  came 
pouring  into  the  open  space.  The  bald 
spot  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
rest.  The  cigar  and  pastry-merchants  re- 
signed all  thoughts  of  business,  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  abandoning  themselves  wholly  to 
pleasure,  got  good  situations  in  the  crowd. 
The  perspective  ended,  now,  in  a  troop  of 
dragoons.  And  the  corpulent  officer,  sword 
in  hand,  looked  hard  at  a  church  close  to 
him,  which  he  could  see,  but  we,  the 
crowd,  could  not. 

After  a  short  delay,  some  monks  were 
seen  approaching  to  the  scaffold  from  this 
church ;  and  above  their  heads,  coming  on 
slowly  and  gloomily,  the  effigy  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  canopied  with  black.  This 
was  carried  round  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
to  the  front,  and  turned  towards  the  crim- 
inal, that  he  might  see  it  to  the  last.  It 
was  hardly  in  its  place,  when  he  appeared 
on  the  platform,  bare-footed:  his  handi 
boand :  and  wilh  the  collar  and  neck  of 
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his  Bhirt  cut  away  almost  to  the  shoalder. 
A  young  man — six^and-twenty — vigorously 
made,  and  well^haped.  Face  pale ;  small 
dark  moustache ;  and  dark  brown  hair. 

He  had  refused  to  confess,  it  seemed,  with- 
out first  having  his  wife  brought  to  see  htm ; 
and  they  had  sent  an  escort  for  her,  which 
had  occasioned  the  delay. 

He  immediately  kneeled  down,  below 
the  knife.  His  neck  fitting  into  a  hole, 
made  for  the  purpose,  in  a  cross  plank,  was 
shut  down,  by  another  plank  above ;  exactly 
like  the  pillory.  Immediately  below  him, 
was  a  leathern  bag.  And  into  it  his  head 
rolled  instantly. 

The  executioner  was  holding  it  by  the 
hair,  and  walking  with  it  round  the  scaffold, 
showing  it  to  the  people,  before  one  quite 
knew  that  tlie  knife  had  fallen  heavily,  and 
with  a  rattling  sound. 

When  it  had  travelled  round  the  four 
sides  of  the  scaffold,  it  was  set  upon  a  pole 
in  front — a  little  paich  of  black  and  white, 
for  the  long  street  to  stare  at,  and  the  flies 
to  settle  on.  The  eyes  were  turned  upward, 
as  if  he  had  avoided  the  sight  of  the 
leathern  bag,  and  looked  to  the  crucifix. 
Every  tinge  and  hue  of  life  had  left  it  in 
that  instant.  It  was  dull,  cold,  livid,  wax. 
The  body  also. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  blood.  When 
we  left  the  window,  and  went  close  up  to 
the  scaffold,  it  was  very  dirty ;  one  of  the 
two  men  who  were  throwing  water  over  it, 
turning  to  help  the  other  lift  the  body  into 
a  shell,  picked  his  way  as  through  mire. 
A  strange  appearance  was  the  apparent 
annihilation  of  the  neck.  The  head  was 
taken  off  so  close,  'that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
knife  had  narrowly  escaped  crushing  the 
jaw,  or  shaving  off  the  ear ;  and  the  body 
looked  as  if  there  were  nothing  left  above 
the  shoulder. 

Nobody  cared,  or  was  at  all  afibeted. 
There  -was  no  manifestation  of  disgust,  or 
pity,  or  indignation,  or  sorrow.  My  empty 
pockets  were  tried,  several  times,  in  the 
crowd  immediately  below  the  scaffold,  as 
the  corpse  was  being  put  into  its  coffin. 
It  was  an  ugly,  filthy,  careless,  sickening 
spectacle ;  meaning  nothing  but  butchery 
beyond  the  loomentary  interest,  to  the  one 
wretched  actor.  Yes!  Such  a  sight  has 
ooe  meaning  and  one  warning.  Let  me 
not  ibfget  it  The  speoolalors  in  the, 
lottery,  station  themselves  at  favorable 
posntsibr  coimting  the  gouts  of  blood  that 
spirt  out,  here  or  there ;  and  hmj  that  num- 
ber,   k  ift  pretty  sare  to  hate  a  ran  iipe«  it. 
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The  body  was  carted  away  in  doe  lime,  the 
knife  cleansed,  the  scaffold  taken  down, 
and  all  the  hideous  apparatus  removed. 
The  executioner :  an  outlaw  ex  oficio  (whit 
a  satire  on  the  Punishment !)  who  dare  not^ 
for  his  life,  cross  the  Bridge  of  St.  Ajigelo 
but  to  do  his  work :  retreated  to  his  lair, 
and  the  show  was  over. 

At  the  head  of  the  collections  in  ihe 
palaces  of  Rome,  the  Vatican,  of  course, 
with  its  treasures  of  art,  its  enormous  galle- 
ries, and  staircases,  and  suites  upon  suites 
uf  immense  chambers,  ranks  highest  and 
stands  foremost.  Many  most  noble  statues, 
and  wonderful  pictures,  are  there ;  nor  is  it 
heresy  to  say  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  rubbish  there,  too.  When  any 
old  piece  of  sculpture,  dug  out  of  the 
ground,  finds  a  place  in  a  gallery  because 
it  15  old,  and  without  any  reference  to  its 
intrinsic  merits :  and  finds  admirers  by  the 
hundred,  because  it  is  there,  and  for  no 
other  reason  on  earth :  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  objects,  very  indifferent  in  the  plain 
eyesight  of  any  one  who  employs  so  vulgar 
a  property,  when  be  may  wear  the  spectacles 
of  Cant  for  less  than  nothing,  and  establish 
himself  as  a  man  of  taste  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  putting  them  on. 

I  unreservedly  confess^  for  myself^  that  I 
cannot  leave  my  natural  perception  of  what 
is  natural  and  true,  at  a  palace-door,  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere,  as  I  should  leave  my 
shoes  if  I  were  travelling  in  the  East.  I 
cannot  forget  that  there  are  oeruin  expres- 
sions of  face,  natural  to  certain  passions, 
and  as  unchangeable  in  their  nature  as  the 
gait  of  a  lion,  or  the  flight  of  an  eagJe.  I 
cannot  dismiss  from  my  certain  knowledge, 
such  common-place  facts  as  the  ordinary 
proportions  of  men's  arms,  and  legs,  and 
heads ;  and  when  I  meet  with  performances 
that  do  violence  to  these  experiences  and 
recollections,  no  matter  where  they  may 
be,  I  cannot  honestly  admire  them,  and 
think  it.  best  to  say  so ;  in  spite  of  high 
critical  advice  that  we  should  sometimes 
feign  an  admiration,  though  we  have  it  not. 

Therefore,  I  freely  acknowledge  that 
when  I  see  a  Jolly  young  Waterman  repre- 
senting a  cherubim,  or  a  Barclay  and 
Perkins's  Drayman  depicted  as  an  Evaiif^ 
list,  I  see  nothing  to  commend  or  admire 
in  the  performance,  however  great  its  re- 

f rated  Painter.  Neither  am  I  partial  to 
ibellous  Angels,  who  play  on  fiddles  and 
bassoons,  for  the  edification  of  sprawlipg 
OMHiks  apparently  in  liquor.  <Nor  to  those 
MoQsiear  Tonsona-of  gaUeries,  Saint  Franoia 


dan  Siant  Seb  aslian  ;  both  of  whom  I  sub- 
mit should  have  very  uncommon  and  rare 
merits,  as  works  of  art»  to  justify  their  com* 
pound  multiplication  by  Italian  Painters. 

It  seems  to  roe,  too,  that  the  indiscriminate 
and  determined  raptures  in  which  some 
critics  indulge,  is  incompatible  with  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  really  great  and 
'  transcendent  works.  I  cannot  imagine, 
for  example,  how  the  resolute  champion  of 
ondeserving  pictures  can  soar  to  the  amaz- 
ing beauty  of  Titian's  great  picture  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Venice;  or 
how  the  man  who  is  truly  affected  by  the 
•ublimity  of  that  exquisite  production,  or 
who  is  truly  sensible  of  the  beauty  of 
Tintoretto's  great  picture  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Blessed  in  the  same  place,  can  dis- 
cern in  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment, 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  any  general  idea,  or 
one  pervading  thought,  in  harmony  with 
the  stupendous  subject.  He  who  will  con- 
template Raphael's  masterpiece,  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  will  go  away  into  another 
chamber  of  that  same  Vatican,  and  con- 
template another  design  of  Raphael,  repre- 
senting (in  incredible  caricature)  the  mi- 
raculous stopping  of  a  great  fire  by  Leo  the 
Fourth — and  who  will  say  that  he  admires 
them  both,  as  works  of  extraordinary  genius 
— must,  as  I  think,  be  wanting  in  his 
powers  of  perception  in  one  of  the  two  in- 
stances, and,  probably,  in  the  high  and 
lofty  one. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  a  doubt,  but  I  have 
a  great  doubt  whether,  sometimes,  the  rules 
of  art  are  not  too  strictly  observed,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  quite  well  or  agreeable  that  we 
should  know  beforehand,  where  this  figure 
will  be  turning  round,  and  where  that  figure 
will  be  lying  down,  and  where  there  will  be 
drapery  in  folds,  and  so  forth.  When 
I  observe  heads  inferior  to  the  subject,  in 
pictures  of  merit,  in  Italian  galleries,  I  do 
not  attach  that  reproach  to  the  Painter;  for 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  these  great  men,  who 
were,  of  necessity,  very  much  in  the  hands 
of  monks  and  priests,  painted  monks  and 
priests  a  great  deal  too  often.  I  frequently 
see,  in  pictures  of  real  power,  heads  quite 
below  the  story  and  the  painter :  and  1  in- 
variably observe  that  those  heads  are  of  the 
Convent  stamp,  and  have  their  counterparts 
amonff  the  Convent  inmates  of  this  hour ; 
BO,  I  have  settled  with  myself  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  lameness  was  not  with  the 
painter,  but  with  the  vanity  and  ignorance 
of  certain  of  his  employers,  who  would  be 
apostles — on  canvass,  at  all  events. 
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The  exq  uisite  grace  and  beauty  of  Ca- 
nova's  statues ;  the  wonderful  gravity  and 
repose  of  many  of  the  ancient  works  in 
sculpture,  both  in  the  Capitol  and  the 
Vatican ;  and  the  strength  and  fire  of  many 
others ;  are,  in  their  different  ways,  beyond 
all  reach  of  words.  They  are  especially 
impressive  and  delightful,  after  the  worka 
of  Bernini  and  his  disciples,  in  which  the 
churches  of  Rome,  from  St.  Peter's  down- 
ward, abound ;  and  which  are,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, the  most  detestable  class  of  produc- 
tions in  the  wide  world.  I  would  infinitely 
rather  (as  mere  works  of  art)  look  upon  the 
three  deities  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and 
the  Future,  in  the  Chinese  Collection,  than 
upon  the  best  of  these  breezy  maniacs; 
whose  every  fold  of  drapery  is  blown  inside- 
out  ;  whose  smallest  vein  or  artery,  is  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  fore-finger ;  whose  hair 
is  like  a  nest  of  lively  snakes;  and  whose 
attitudes  put  all  other  extravagance  to 
shame.  Insomuch  that  I  do  honestly  be- 
lieve, there  can  be  no  place  in  the  world 
where  such  intolerable  abortions,  begotten 
of  the  sculptor's  chisel,  are  to  be  found  in 
such  profusion,  as  in  Rome. 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  in  the  Vatican ;  and  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
are  painted  to  represent  a  star-light  sky  in 
the  Desert.  It  may  seem  an  odd  idea,  but 
it  is  very  effective.  The  grim,  half-human 
monsters  from  the  temples,  look  more  grim 
and  monstrous  underneath  the  deep  dark 
blue ;  it  sheds  a  strange  uncertain  gloomy 
air  on  every  thing — a  mystery  adapted  to  the 
objects;  and  you  leave  them,  as  you  find 
them,  shrouded  in  a  solemn  night.  .  , 

In  the  private  palaces,  pictures  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  There  are  seldom 
so  many  in  one  place  that  the  attention 
need  become  distracted,  or  the  eye  cop- 
fused.  You  see  them  very  leisurely ;  and 
are  rarely  interrupted  by  a  crowd  of  people. 
There  are  portraits  innumerable,  by  Titian, 
and  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke ;  heads  by 
Guido,  and  Doroenichino,  and  Carlo  Dolcl; 
various  subjects  by  Correggio,  and  Murillo, 
and  Raphael,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
Spagnoletto — many  of  which  it  would  be 
difticult,  indeed,  to  praise  too  highly,  or  to 
praise  enough ;  such  is  their  tenderness 
and  grace;  their  noble  elevation,  purity, 
and  beauty. 

The  portrait  of  Beatrice  di  Cenci,  in  the 
Palazzo  Berberini,  is  a  picture  almost  im- 
possible to  be  forgotten.  Through  the 
transcendent  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the 
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face,  there  is  a  somethnig  shining  out,  that 
haunts  me.  I  see  it  now,  as  I  see  this 
paper,  or  mj  pen.  The  head  is  loosely 
draped  in  white ;  the  light  hair  falling  down 
below  the  linen  folds.  She  has  turned 
soddenlj  towards  you ;  and  there  is  an  ex- 
pression in  the  eyes — although  they  are 
very  tender  and  gentle — as  if  the  wiidness 
of  a  momentary  terror,  or  distraction,  had 
been  struggled  with  and  overcome,  (hat 
instant ;  and  nothing  but  a  celestial  hope, 
-and  a  beautiful  sorrow,  and  a  desolate 
earthly  helplessness  remained.  Some  sto- 
ries say  that  Guido  painted  it,  the  night  be- 
fore her  execution ;  some  other  stories,  that 
he  painted  it  from  memory,  after  having 
seen  her,  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold.  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that,  as  you  see  her 
on  his  canvass,  so  she  turned  toward  him, 
in  the  crowd,  from  the  first  sight  of  the  axe, 
and  stamped  upon  his  mind  a  look  which 
be  has  stamped  on  mine  as  though  I  had 
stood  beside  him  in  the  concourse.  T<he 
guilty  palace  of  the  Cenci :  blighting  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  town,  as  it  stands 
withering  away  by  grains :  had  that  face,  to 
my  fancy,  in  its  dismal  porch,  and  at  its 
black  blind  windows,  and  flitting  up  and 
down  its  dreary  stairs,  and  growing  out  of 
the  darkness  of  its  ghostly  galleries.  The 
History  is  written  in  the  Painting :  written, 
in  tlie  dying  girl's  face,  by  Nature's  own 
hand.  And  on !  how  in  that  one  touch  she 
puts  to  flight  (instead  of  making  kin)  the 
puny  world  that  claim  to  be  related  to  her, 
in  right  of  poor  conventional  forgeries ! 

I  saw  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  the  statue 
of  Pompey;  the  statue  at  whose  base 
Cesar  fell.  A  stern,  tremendous  figure  1  I 
imagined  one  of  greater  finish :  of  the  last 
refinement :  full  of  delicate  touches :  losing 
its  distinctness,  in  the  giddy  eyes  of  one 
whose  blood  was  ebbing  before  it,  and 
settling  into  some  such  rigid  majesty  as  this, 
as  Death  came  creeping  over  the  upturned 
face. 

The  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  are  charming,  and  would  be  full  of 
interest  were  it  only  for  the  changing  views 
they  afford,  of  the  wild  Campagna.  fiut, 
every  inch  of  ground,  in  every  direction,  is 
rich  in  associations,  and  in  natural  beauties. 
There  is  Albano,  with  its  lovely  lake  and 
wooded  shore,  and  with  its  wine,  that 
certainly  has  not  improved  since  the  days 
of  Horace,  and  in  these  times  hardly  justi- 
fies his  panegyric.  There  is  squalid  Tivoli, 
with  the  river  Anio  diverted  from  its  course, 
and  ploogiog  down,  headlong,  some  eighty 
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feet  in  seardi  of  it ;  with  its  picturesque 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  perched  high  on  a 
crag;  its  minor  waterfalls  glancing  ami 
sparkling  in  the  sun ;  and  one  good  cavern 
yawning  darkly,  where  the  river  takes  a 
fearful  plunge  and  shoots  on,  low  down 
under  beetling  rocks.  Tliere,  too,  is  the 
Villa  d'Este,  deserted  and  decaying  among 
groves  of  melancholy  pine  and  cypress' 
trees,  where  it  seems  to  lie  in  state.  Then^ 
there  is  Frascati,  and  on  the  steep  above  it, 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  where  Cicero  lived| 
and  wrote,  and  adorned  his  favorite  house 
(some  fragments  of  it  may  yet  be  seen 
there),  and  where  Cato  was  born.  We 
saw  its  ruined  amphitheatre  on  a  grey  dull 
day,  when  a  shrill  March  wind  was  blow- 
ing, and  when  the  scattered  stones  of  the 
old  city  lay  strewn  adout  the  lonely  emi*' 
nence,  as  desolate  and  dead  as  the  ashes  of 
a  long  extinguished  fire. 

One  day,  we  walked  out,  a  little  party  of 
three,  to  Albano,  fourteen  miles  distant; 
possessed  by  a  great  desire  to  go  there,  by 
the  ancient  Appian  way,  long  since  ruined 
and  overgrown.  We  started  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  within  an  hour 
or  so,  were  out  upon  the  open  Campagna. 
For  twelve  miles,  we  went  climbing  on, 
over  an  unbroken  succession  of  mounds, 
and  heaps,  and  hills,  of  ruin.  Tombs  and 
temples  overthrown  and  prostrate;  small 
fragments  of  columns,  friezes,  pediments ; 
great  blocks  of  granite  and  marble ;  mould- 
ering arches,  grass-grown  and  decayed ; 
ruin  enough  to  build  a  spacious  city  firom  ; 
lay  strewn  about  us.  Sometimes,  loose 
walls,  built  up  from  these  fragments  by  the 
shepherds,  came  across  our  path;  sonifr- 
times,  a  ditch  between  two  mounds  of 
broken  stones,  obstructed  our  progress; 
sometimes,  the  fragments  themselves,  roll- 
ing from  beneath  our  feet,  made  it  a  toil- 
some matter  to  advance;  but  it  was  alwavs 
ruin.  Now,  we  tracked  a  piece  of  the  old 
road,  above  the  ground ;  now,  traced  it, 
underneath  a  grassy  covering,  as  if  that 
were  its  grave ;  but  all  the  way  was  ruin. 
In  the  distance,  ruined  aqueducts  weni 
stalking  on  their  giant  course  %long  the 
plain;  and  every  breath  of  wind  that  swept 
towards  us,  stirred  early  flowers  and  grasses, 
springing  up,  spontaneously,  on  miles  of 
ruin.  The  unseen  larks  above  us,  who 
alone  disturbed  the  awful  silence,  had  their 
nests  in  ruin;  and  the  fierce  herdsmen, 
clad  in  sheepskins,  who  now  and  then 
scowled  out  upon  us  from  their  sleeping 
nooks,  were  housed  in  ruin.     The  aspeot 
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of  thti  desolite  Campigna  in  on^  direction, 
where  it  was  rooat  level ,  reminded  me  of 
«ir  American  prairie;  but  what  ia  the 
solitude  of  a  region  where  men  have  never 
dwelt,  to  that  of  n  Desert,  where  a  mighty 
race  have  left  their  font-prints  in  the  earth 
from  which  they  have  vanished ;  where  the 
resting-places  of  their  Dead,  have  fallen 
like  their  Dead ;  and  the  broken  hoor-glass 
of  Time  is  but  a  heap  of  idle  dost !  Re* 
turning,  by  the  road,  at  sunset ;  and  look- 
ing, from  the  distance,  on  the  course  we 
had  taken  in  the  morning,  1  almost  felt  (as 
1  had  felt  when  1  first  saw  it,  at  that  honr) 
as  if  the  sun  would  never  ritte  again,  but 
looked  its  last,  that  night,  upon  a  rained 
world. 

To  come  again  on  Rome,  by  moonlight, 
after  such  an  expedition  is  a  fitting  close  to 
such  a  day.  The  narrow  streets,  devoid  of 
footways,  and  choked,  in  every  obscure 
corner,  by  heaps  of  dung-hill  rubbish,  con- 
trast so  strongly,  in  their  cramped  dimen- 
sions, and  their  filth,  and  darkness,  with  the 
broad  square  before  some  haughty  church  ; 
in  the  centre  of  which,  a  hieroglyphic- 
covered  obdisk,  brought  from  Egypt  in  the 
days  of  the  Emperors,  looks  strangely  on 
the  foreign  scene  about  it ;  or  perhaps  an 
ancient  pillar,  with  its  honored  statue  over- 
thrown, supports  a  Christian  saint :  Marcus 
Aurelius  giving  place  to  Paul,  and  Trajan 
to  St.  Peter.  Then*  there  are  the  ponder- 
ous buildings  reared  from  the  spoliation  of 
the  Coliseum,  shutting  out  the  moon,  like 
mountains:  while  here  and  there,  are 
broken  arches  and  rent  walls,  through  which 
It  gushes  freely,  as  the  life  comes  pouring 
iirom  a  wound.  The  little  town  of  mis- 
erable houses,  walled,  and  shut  in  by 
barred  gates,  is  the  quarter  where  the  Jews 
are  locked  up  nightly,  when  the  clock  strikes 
eight — a  miserable  place,  densely  populated, 
and  reeking  with  bad  odors,  but  where  the 

rple  are  industrious  and  money-getting. 
the  day-time,  as  you  make  your  way 
along  the  narrow  streets,  you  see  them  ail 
at  work  :  upon  the  pavement,  oftener  than 
in  their  dark  and  frowzy  shops :  furbishing 
old  clothes,  and  driving  bargains. 

Crossing  from  these  patches  of  thick 
darkness,  oat  into  the  moon  once  more,  the 
fountain  of  Trevi,  welling  from  a  hundred 
jets,  and  roTling  over  mimic  rocks,  is  silvery 
to  the  eye  and  ear.  In  the  narrow  little 
throat  of  street  beyond,  a  booth,  dressed 
out  with  flaring  lamps,  and  boughs  of  trees, 
attracts  a  group  of  sulky  Romans  round 
its  smoking    coppers  of  hot  broth,  and 
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cauliflower  stew;  lis  trays  of  fried  fish,  and 
its  flasks  of  wine.  As  you  rattle  round 
the  sharply-twisting  corner,  a  lumbering 
sound  is  heard.  The  coachman  stops 
abruptly,  and  uncovers,  as  a  van  comes 
slowly  by,  preceded  by  a  man  who  bears  a 
large  cross;  by  a  torch-bearer;  and  a 
priest :  the  latter  chanting  as  he  goes,  it 
is  the  Dead  Cart,  with  the  bodies  of  the 
poor,  on  their  way  to  burial  in  the  Sacred 
Field  outside  the  walls,  where  they  will  be 
thrown  into  the  pit  that  will  be  covered 
with  a  stone  to-night,  and  sealed  up  for  a 
year. 

But  whethrr,  in  this  ride,  you  pass  by 
obelisks,  or  columns:  ancient  temples, 
theatres,  houses,  porticoes,  or  Ibrums;  it  is 
strange  to  see,  how  every  fragment,  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  has  been  Uendied  into 
some  modern  structure,  and  made  to  serve 
some  modern  purpose^— a  wall,  a  dwelling- 
place,  a  granary,  a  stable — some  use  fur 
which  it  never  was  designed,  and  associa^ 
ted  with  which  it  cannot  otherwise  than 
lamely  assort.  It  is  stranger  still,  to  see 
how  many  ruins  of  the  old  mythology :  how 
many  fragments  of  obsolete  legend  wad 
observance:  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  worship  of  Christian  altars  here ;  and 
how,  in  numberless  respects,  the  false  faith 
and  the  true  are  fused  into  a  monstrous 
union. 

From  one  part  of  the  city,  looking  out 
beyond  tbe  walls,  a  squat  and  stunted  pyra*- 
mid  (the  burial-place  of  Caius  Ceatius) 
makes  an  opaque  triangle  in  the  moonlight 
But,  to  an  English  traveller,  it  serves  to 
mark  the  grave  of  Shelley  too,  whose  ashes 
lie  beneath  a  little  garden  near  it.  Nearer 
still,  almost  within  its  shadow,  lie  the  bones 
of  Keats,  "  whose  name  is  writ  in  water," 
that  shines  brightly  in  the  landscape  of  a 
calm  Italian  night. 

The  Holy  Week  in  Rome  is  supposed  to 
ofler  great  attractions  to  all  visitors ;  but, 
saving  for  the  sights  of  Easter  Sunday,  I 
would  counsel  those  who  go  to  Rome  for 
its  own  interest,  to  avoid  it  at  that  time. 
The  ceremonies,  in  general,  are  of  the  most 
tedious  and  wearisome  kind ;  the  heat  and 
crowd  at  every  one  of  them,  painfully  oj^ 
pressive;  the  noise,  hubbub,  and  confu- 
sion, quite  distracting.  We  abandoned  th6 
pursuit  of  these  shows  very  early  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  betook  ourselves  lo  the  Ruins 
again.  But,  we  plunged  into  the  crowd  for 
a  share  of  the  best  of  the  sights;  and  what 
we  saw,  I  will  describe  to  you. 

At  the  Bistine  chapel,  on  the  Wednea 
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day,  we  saw  rerj  Htlle,  for  by  the  time  we 
reached  it  ( though  we  were  early)  the  be* 
sieging  crowd  had  filled  it  to  the  door,  and 
overflowed  into  the  adjoining  hall,  where 
they  were  struggling,  and  squeezing,  and 
mutually  expostulating,  and  making  great 
rushes  every  time  a  lady  was  brought  out 
ftiint,  as  if  at  least  fifty  people  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  her  vacant  standing-room. 
Hanging  in  the  doorway  of  the  chapel,  was 
a  heavy  curtain,  and  this  curtain,  some 
twenty  people  nearest  to  it,  in  their  anxiety 
to  hear  the  chanting  of  the  Miserere, 
were  continually  plucking  at,  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  that  it  might  not  fall  down 
and  stifle  the  sound  of  the  voices.  The 
consequence  was,  that  it  occasioned  the 
most  extraordinary  confusion,  and  seemed 
to  wind  itself  about  the  unwary,  like  a  Ser- 
pent.  Now,  a  lady  was  wrapped  up  in  it, 
end  couldn't  be  unwound.  Now,  the  voice 
of  a  stifling  gentleman  was  heard  inside  it, 
beseeching  to  be  let  out.  Now,  two  muffled 
arms,  no  man  could  say  of  which  sex, 
struggled  in  it  as  in  a  sack.  Now,  it  was 
carri^  by  a  rush,  bodily  overhead  into  the 
chapel,  like  an  awning.  Now,  it  came  out 
the  other  way,  and  blinded  one  of  the 
Pope's  Swiss  Guard  who  had  arrived,  that 
moment,  to  set  things  to  rights. 

Being  seated  at  a  little  distance,  among 
two  or  three  of  the  Pope's  gentlemen,  who 
were  very  weary  and  counting  the  minutes — 
as  perhaps  His  Holiness  was  too— we  had 
better  opportunities  of  observing  this  eccen- 
tric entertainment,  than  of  hearing  the 
Miserere.  Sometimes  there  was  a  swell  of 
mournful  voices  that  sounded  very  pathetic 
and  sad,  and  died  away  into  a  low  strain 
again ;  but  that  was  all  we  heard. 

At  another  time,  there  was  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Relics  in  Saint  Peter's,  which 
took  place  at  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  was  striking,  from  the 
cathedral  being  dark  and  gloomy,  and  hav- 
ing a  great  many  people  in  it.  The  place 
into  which  the  relics  were  brought,  one  by 
one,  by  a  party  of  three  priests,  was  a  high 
balcony  near  the  chief  altar.  This  was  the 
only  lighted  part  of  the  church.  There 
are  always  a  hundred  and  twelve  lamps 
burning  near  the  altar,  and  there  were  two 
tall  tapers  besides,  near  the  black  statue  of 
St.  Peter ;  but  these  were  n<ything  in  such 
an  immense  edifice.  The  gloom,  and  the 
general  upturning  of  faces  to  the  balcony, 
and  the  prostration  of  true  believers  on  the 
pavement,  as  shining  objects,  like  pictures 
or  looking-glasses,  were  brought  out  and 
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shown,  had  something  eflfective  in  it,  des* 
pite  the  very  preposterous  manner  in. which 
they  were  held  up  for  the  general  edificar 
tion,  and  the  great  elevation  at  which  they 
were  displayed ;  which  one  would  think 
rather  calculated  to  diminish  the  comfort 
derivable  from  a  full  conviction  of  their  be* 
ing  genuine. 

On  the  Thursday,  we  went  to  see  the 
Pope  convey  the  Sacrament  from  the  Sis^ 
tine  chapel,  to  deposite  it  in  the  Capella 
Paolina,  another  chapel  in  the  Vatican  ;— 
a  ceremony  emblematical  of  the  entoml^ 
ment  of  the  Savior  before  His  Resurrec- 
tion. We  waited  in  a  great  gallery  with  a 
great  crowd  of  people  (three-fourths  of  them 
English)  for  an  hour  or  so,  while  they 
were  chanting  the  Miserere,  in  the  Sistine 
chapel  again.  Both  chapels  opened  out  of 
the  gallery ;  and  the  general  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  occasional  opening 
and  'shuttinff  of  the  door  of  the  one  for 
which  the  Pope  was  ultimately  bound. 
None  of  these  openings  disclosed  any  thing 
more  tremendous  than  a  man  on  a  ladder, 
lighting  a  great  quantity  of  candles;  but  at 
each  and  every  opening  there  was  a  terrific 
rush  made  at  this  ladder  and  this  roaOy 
something  like  (I  should  think)  a  charge 
of  the  heavy  British  cavalry  at  Waterloo. 
The  man  was  never  brought  down,  how- 
ever, nor  the  ladder ;  for  it  performed  the 
strangest  antics  in  the  world  among  the 
crowd — where  it  was  carried  by  the  man, 
when  the  candles  were  all  lighted;  and 
finally  it  was  stuck  up  against  the  gallery 
wall,  in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  other  chapel,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  new  chant,  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  his  Holiness.  At 
this  crisis,  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who 
had  been  poking  the  crowd  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  formed  down  the  gallery  :  and  the 
procession  came  up,  between  the  two  lines 
they  made. 

There  were  a  few  choristers,  and  then  a 
great  many  priests,  walking  two  and  two, 
and  carrying — the  good-looking  priesta  at 
least — ^their  lighted  tapers,  so  as  to  throw 
the  light  with  a  good  efiect  upon  their 
faces :  for  the  room  was  darkened.  Those 
who  were  not  handsome,  or  who  had  not 
long  beards,  carried  ihtir  tapers  any  how, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  spiritual  con* 
lempiation.  Meanwhile,  the  chanting  was 
very  monotonous  and  dreary.  The  proceep> 
sion  passed  on,  slowly,  into  the  chapel,  and 
the  drone  of  voices  went  on,  and  came  on, 
with  it,  until  the  Pope  himself  appeared. 
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walking  under  a  white  satin  canopy,  and 
bearing  the  covered  Sacrament  in  both 
hands;  cardinals  and  eanons  clustered 
round  bim,  making  a  brilliant  show.  The 
soldiers  of  the  guard  knelt  down  as  he 
passed ;  all  the  bystanders  bowed ;  and  so 
he  passed  on  into  the  cbapel :  the  white 
satin  canopy  being  removed  from  over  him 
at  the  door,  and  a  white  satin  parasol 
hoisted  over  his  poor  old  head,  in  place  of 
it.  A  few  more  couples  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  passed  into  the  chapel  also. 
Then,  the  cbapel  door  was  shut ;  and  it 
was  all  over;  and  everybody  hurried  off 
headlong,  as  for  life  or  death,  to  see  some- 
thing else,  ^nd  say  it  wasn't  worth  the 
trouble. 

I  think  the  most  popular  and  most 
crowded  sight  (excepting  those  of  Easter 
Sunday  and  Monday,  which  are  open  to  all 
classes  of  people)  was  the  Pope  washing  the 
feet  of  Thirteen  men,  representing  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  The 
place  in  which  this  pious  office  is  per- 
formed, is  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  is  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion ; 
the  thirteen  sitting  "  all  of  a  row,"  on  a 
Tery  high  bench,  and  looking  particularly 
uncomfortable,  with  the  ey^  of  Heaven 
knows  how  many  English,  French,  Ameri- 
cans, Swiss,  Germans,  Russians,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  other  foreigners,  nailed  to 
their  faces  ail  the  time.  They  are  robed  in 
white ;  and  on  their  heads  they  wear  a  stiflT 
white  cap,  like  a  large  English  porter-pot, 
without  a  handle.  Each  carries  in  his 
hand,  a  nosegay,  of  the  size  of  a  fine  cauli- 
flower; and  two  of  them,  on  this  occasion, 
wore  spectacles:  which,  remembering  the 
characters  they  sustained,  I  thought  a  droll 
appendage  to  the  costume.  There  was  a 
great  eye  to  character.  St.  John  was  re- 
presented by  a  good-looking  young  man. 
St.  Peter,  by  a  grave  looking  old  gentleman, 
with  a  flowing  brown  beard;  and  Judas 
Iscariot  by  such  an  enormous  hypocrite  (I 
coald  not  make  out,  though,  whether  the 
expression  of  bis  face  was  real  or  assumed) 
that  if  he  had  acted  the  part  to  the  death, 
and  had  gone  away  and  hanged  himself,  he 
would  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  the  two  large  boxes,  appropriated  to 
ladies,  at  this  sight,  were  full  to  the  throat, 
and  getting  near  was  hopeless,  we  posted 
off,  along  with  a  great  crowd,  to  be  in  time 
at  the  Table,  where  the  Pope,  in  person, 
waits  on  these  Thirteen ;  and  after  a  pro- 
digious struggle  at  the  Vatican  staircase, 
and  several  personal  confliota    with  the 
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Swiss  guard,  the  whole  crowd  swept  into 
the  room.  It  was  a  long  gallery  hung  with 
drapery  of  white  snd  red,  with  another 
great  box  for  ladies  (who  are  obliged  to 
dress  in  black  at  these  ceremonies,  and  to 
wear  black  veils),  a  royal  box  for  the  King 
of  Naples,  and  his  party ;  and  the  table 
itself,  which,  set  out  like  a  ball  supper,  and 
ornamented  with  golden  figures  of  the  real 
apostles,  was  arranged  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form on  one  side  of  the  gallery.  The 
counterfeit  apostles'  knives  and  forks  were 
laid  out  on  that  side  of  the  table  which  was 
nearest  to  the  wall,  so  that  they  might  be 
stared  at  again,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  body  of  the  room  was  full  of  male 
strangers;  the  crowd  immense;  the  heat 
very  great;  and  the  pressure  somelimea 
frightful.  It  was  at  its  height  when  the 
stream  came  pouring  in,  from  the  feet- 
washing  ;  and  then  there  were  such  shrieks 
and  outcries,  that  a  party  of  Piedmontese 
dragoons  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Swiss 
guard,  and  helped  them  to  calm  the  tumult. 

The  ladies  were  particularly  ferocious, 
in  their  struggles  for  places.  One  lady  of 
ray  acquaintance  was  seized  round  the 
waist,  in  the  ladies'  box,  by  a  strong 
matron,  and  hoisted  out  of  her  place ;  and 
there  was  another  lady  (in  a  back  row  in 
the  same  box)  who  improved  her  position 
by  sticking  a  large  pin  into  the  ladies 
before  her. 

The  gentlemen  about  me  were  remarka^ 
biy  anxious  to  see  what  was  on  the  table ; 
and  one  Englishman  seemed  to  have  em- 
barked the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  in 
the  determination  to  discover  whether  there 
was  any  mustard.  *'  By  Jupiter  there's 
vinegar!"  I  heard  him  say  to  his  fnend^ 
after  he  had  stood  on  tiptoe  an  immense 
time,  and  had  been  crushed  and  beaten  on 
all  sides.  ''  And  there's  oil !  I  I  saw  them 
distinctly  in  cruets  I  Can  any  gentleman, 
in  front  there,  see  mustard  on  the  table  t 
Sir,  will  you  oblige  me !  Do  you  see  a 
Mustard-Pot  T" 

The  apostles  and  Judas  appearing  on  the 
platform,  after  much  expectation,  were 
marshalled,  in  line,  in  front  of  the  tablCi 
with  Peter  at  the  top;  and  a  good  long 
stare  was  taken  at  them  by  the  company, 
while  twelve  of  them  took  a  long  smell  at 
their  nosegays,  and  Judas — moving  his  lips 
very  obtrusively — engaged  in  inward  pray- 
er. Then,  the  Pope,  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe, 
and  wearing  on  his  head  a  skull«cap  of 
white  satin,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  Cardinals  and  other  dignitaries. 
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and  took  in  his  hand  a  litde  golden  ewer,  | 
from  which  he  poured  a  iittle  water  over  I 
one  of  Peter's  hands,  while  one  attendant 
held  a  golden  basin  :  a  second,  a  fine  cloth ; 
a  third,  Peter's  nosegay,  which  was  taken 
from  him  during  the  operation.  This  his 
Holiness  performed,  with  considerable  ex* 

rklition,  on  every  man  in  the  line  (Judas, 
observed  to  be  particularly  overcome  by 
his  condescension);  and  then  the  whole 
Thirteen  sat  down  to  dinner.  Grace  said 
by  the  Pope.    Peter  in  the  chair. 

There  was  white  wine,  and  red  wine; 
and  the  dinner  looked  very  good.  The 
courses  appeared  in  portions,  one  for  each 
apostle :  and  these  being  presented  to  the 
Pope,  by  Cardinals  upon  their  knees,  were 
by  him  handed  to  the  Thirteen.  The 
manner  in  which  Judas  grew  more  white- 
livered  over  his  victuals,  and  languished, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  he  had  no 
appetite,  defies  all  description.  Peter  was 
a  good,  sound  old  man,  and  went  in,  as  the 
saying  is,  "  to  win ;"  eating  every  thing 
thai  was  given  him  (he  got  the  best :  being 
first  in  the  row)  and  saying  nothing  to  any- 
body. The  dishes  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
eomposed  of  fish  and  vegetables.  The 
Pope  helped  the  Thirteen  to  wine  also; 
and,  during  the  whole  dinner,  somebody 
read  something  aloud,  out  of  a  large  book 
— the  Bible,  I  presume — which  nobody 
could  hear,  and  to  which  nobody  paid  the 
least  attention.  The  Cardinals,  and  other 
attendants,  smiled  to  each  other,  from  time 
to  time,  as  if  the  thing  was  a  great  farce ; 
and  if  they  thought  so,  there  is  little  doubt 
they  were  perfectly  right.  His  Holiness 
,  did  what  he  had  to  do,  as  a  sensible  roan 
gets  through  a  troublesome  ceremony,  and 
seemed  very  glad  when  it  was  all  over. 

The  Pilgrims'  Suppers :  where  lords  and 
ladies  waited  on  the  Pilgrims,  in  token  of 
humility,  and  dried  their  feet  when  they 
bad  been  well  washed  by  deputy :  were 
very  attractive.  But  of  all  the  many  spec- 
tacles of  dangerous  reliance  on  outward 
observances,  in  themselves  mere  empty 
forms,  none  struck  me  half  so  much  as  the 
Scala  Santa,  or  Holy  Staircase,  which  I 
saw  several  times,  but  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, or  disadvantage,  on  Good  Friday. 

This  holy  staircase  is  composed  of  eight- 
and-twenty  ateps,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Poniius  Pilate's  house,  and  lo  be  the  identi- 
cal stairs  on  which  Our  Savior  trod,  in 
coming  down  from  the  judgment-seat  Pil- 
grims ascend  it,  only  on  their  knees.  It  is 
Sleep;  and,  at  the  anmmiti  ia  a  chapel,  re- 
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ported  to  be  full  of  relics ;  into  which  they 
peep  through  some  Iron  bars,  and  then 
come  down  again,  by  one  of  two  side  stair* 
cases,  which  ere  not  sacred,  and  may  be 
walked  on. 

On  Good  Friday,  there  were,  on  a  mode* 
rate  computation,  a  hundred  people,  slowly 
shuffling  up  these  stairs,  on  their  knees,  at 
one  time ;  while  others,  who  were  going  up, 
or  had  come  down — and  a  few  who  had 
done  both,  and  were  going  up  again  for  the 
second  time — stood  loitering  in  the  porch 
below,  where  an  old  gentleman  in  a  sort  of 
watch-box,  rattled  a  tin  cannister,  with  a 
slit  in  the  top,  incessantly,  to  remind  them 
that  he  took  the  money.  The  majority 
were  country-people,  male  and  female. 
There  were  four  or  five  Jesuit  priests,  how- 
ever, and  some  half-dozen  well-dressed 
women.  A  whole  school  of  boys,  twenty 
at  least,  were  about  half-way  up— evidently 
enjoying  it  very  much.  They  were  all 
wedged  together,  pretty  closely;  but  the 
rest  of  the  company  gave  the  boys  as  wide 
a  berth  as  possible,  in  consequence  of  their 
betraying  some  reckleesness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  boots. 

J  never,  in  my  life,  saw  any  thing  at  onee 
so  ridiculous,  and  so  unpleasant,  as  this 
sight — ridiculous  in  the  absurd  incidents 
inseparable  from  it ;  and  unpleasant  in  its 
senseless  and  unmeaning  degradation. 
There  are  two  steps  to  begin  with,  and 
then  a  rather  broad  landing.  The  more 
rigid  climbers  were  along  this  landing  on 
their  knees,  as  well  as  up  the  stairs ;  and 
the  figures  they  cut,  in  their  shuffling  pro* 
gress  over  the  level  surface,  no  descriptioii 
can  paint.  Then,  to  see  them  watch  their 
opportunity  from  the  porch,  and  cut  in 
where  there  was  a  place  next  the  wall  1 
And  to  see  one  msn  with  an  umbrella 
(brought  on  purpose,  for  it  was  a  fine  day) 
hoisting  himself,  unlawfully,  from  stair  to 
stair  \  And  to  observe  a  demure  lady  of 
fifty-five  or  so,  looking  back,  every  now 
and  then,  to  assure  herself  that  her  legs 
were  properly  disposed ! 

There  were  such  odd  differencea  in  the 
speed  of  different  people,  too.  Some  got 
on,  as  if  they  were  doing  a  match  agaioal 
time;  others  stopped  to  say  a  prayer  on 
every  step.  This  man  touched  every  stair 
with  his  forehead,  and  kissed  it ;  that  mmat 
scratched  his  head  all  the  way.  The  boya 
got  on  brilliantly,  and  were  up  aud  down 
again  before  the  old  lady  had  accomplished 
her  half  dozen  stairs.  But  most  of  the  Pens* 
tents  came  down,  very  sprightly  and  firesk. 
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u  having  done  a  real  good  substantial  deed 
wbieh  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  sin  to 
counterbalance ;  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  watch-box  was  down  upon  them  with 
his  canniater  while  thej  were  in  this  humor, 
I  promise  jou. 

As  if  such  a  progress  were  not  in  its 
nature  inevitably  droll  enough,  there  lay, 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a  wooden  figure  on 
a  crucifix,  resting  on  a  sort  of  great  iron 
saucer  :  so  rickeity  and  unsteady,  that 
whenever  an  enthusiastic  person  kissed  the 
figure,  with  more  than  usual  devotion,  or 
threw  a  coin  into  the  saucer,  with  more 
than  common  readiness,  (for  it  served  in 
this  respect  as  a  second  or  supplementary 
bannister,)  it  gave  a  great  leap  and  rattle, 
and  nearly  shook  the  attendant  lamp  put : 
horribly  frightening  the  people  further 
down,  and  throwing  the  guilty  party  into 
unspeakable  embarrassment. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  as  well  as  on  the 
preceding  Thursday,  the  Pope  bestows  his 
benediction  on  the  people,  from  the  bal- 
cony in  front  of  St.  Peter's.  This  Easter 
Sunday  was  a  day  so  bright  and  blue :  so 
cloudless,  balmy,  wonderfully  bright:  that 
all  the  previous  bad  weather  vanished  from 
the  recollection  in  a  moment.  I  had  seen 
the  Thursday's  Benediction  dropping  damp- 
ly on  some  hundreds  of  umbrellas,  but  there 
was  not  a  sparkle  then,  in  all  the  hundred 
fountains  of  Rome — such  fountains  as  they 
are  I — and  on  this  Sunday  morning,  they 
were  running  diamonds.  The  miles  of 
miserable  streets  through  which  we  drove 
(compelled  to  a  certain  course  by  the  Pope's 
dragoons :  the  Roman  police  on  such  occa^ 
sions)  were  so  full  of  color,  that  nothing  in 
them  was  capable  of  wearing  a  faded  as- 
pect. The  common  people .  came  out  in 
their  gayest  dresses ;  the  richer  people  19 
their  smartest  vehicles;  Cardinals  rattled 
to  the  church  of  the  Poor  Fishermen  in 
their  state  carriages;  shabby  magnificence 
flaunted  its  threadbare  liveries  and  tar- 
nished cocked  hats,  in  the  sun  ;  and  ewerj 
coach  in  Rome  was  put  in  requisition  for 
the  Gr«at  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
were  there,  at  least  I  Yet  there  was  ample 
room.  How  many  carriages  were  there,  I 
don't  know  ;  yet  there  was  room  lor  them 
loo,  and  to  spare.  The  great  steps  of  the 
church  were  densely  crowded.  There  were 
aiany  of  the  Contadini  from  Albano  (who 
delight  in  red)  in  that  part  of  the  square; 
and  the  mingling  of  bright  odors  in  the 
eiowd,  was  beantiful.    Below  the  steps, 


the  troops  were  ranged.  In  the  ma[ 
cent  proportions  of  the  place,  they  looked 
like  a  bed  of  flowers.  Sulky  Romana, 
lively  peasants  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, groups  of  pilgrims  from  distant  parts  of 
Italy,  sight-seeing  foreigners  of  all  nations, 
made  a  murmur  in  the  clear  air,  like  so 
many  insects;  and  high  above  them  all, 
plashing  and  bubbling,  and  making  rain- 
bow colors  in  the  light,  ihe  two  delicious 
fountains  welled  and  tumbled  bountifully. 

A  kind  of  bright  carpet  was  hung  over 
the  front  of  the  balcony  ;  and  the  sides  of 
the  great  window  were  bedecked  with  crim- 
son drapery.  An  awning  was  stretched 
too,  over  the  top,  to  screen  the  old  man 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  As  noon  ap- 
proached, all  eyes  were  turned  up  lo  this 
window.  In  due  time,  the  chair  was  seen 
approaching  to  the  front,  with  the  gigantic 
fans  of  peacock's  feathers,  close  behind. 
The  doll  within  it  (for  the  balcony  is  very 
high)  then  rose  up,  and  stretched  out  its 
tiny  arms,  while  all  the  male  spectators  in 
the  square  uncovered,  and  some,  but  not  by 
any  means  the  greater  part,  kneeled  down. 
The  guns  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  proclaimed,  next  moment, 
that  the  benediction  was  given;  drums 
beat ;  trumpets  sounded  ;  arms  clashed ; 
and  the  great  mass  below,  suddenly  break- 
ing into  smaller  heaps,  and  scattering  here 
and  there  in  rills,  was  stirred  like  party* 
colored  sand. 

What  a  bright  noon  it  was,  as  we  rode 
away  I  The  Tiber  was  no  longer  yellow, 
but  blue.  There  was  a  blush  on  the  old 
bridges,  that  made  them  fresh  and  hale 
again.  The  Pantheon,  with  its  majestic 
front,  all  seamed  and  furrowed  like  an  old 
face,  had  summer  light  upon  its  battered 
walls.  Every  squalid  and  desolate  Hut  in 
the  Eternal  City  (bear  witness  every  grim 
old  palace,  to  the  filth  and  misery  of  the 
plebeian  neighbor  that  elbows  it,  as  certain- 
ly as  Time  has  laid  its  grip  on  its  Patrician 
head  1)  was  fresh  and  new  with  some  ray  of 
the  sun.  The  very  prison  in  the  crowded 
street,  a  whirl  of  carriages  and  people,  had 
some  stray  sense  of  the  day,  dropping 
through  its  chinks  and  crevices;  and  dismal 
prisoners  who  could  not  wind  their  facet 
round  the  barricading  of  the  blocked-up 
windows,  stretched  out  their  hands,  and 
clinging  to  the  rusty  bars,  turned  tk§m 
towards  the  overflowing  street :  as  if  it 
were  a  cheerful  fire»  aiKl  could  be  shared 
in,  that  way. 

But,  when  the  night  came  on,  withovt  a 
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doad  to  dim  the  foil  moon,  what  a  sight  it 
was  to  see  the  Great  Square  full  once  more, 
and  the  whole  church,  from  the  cross  to 
the  groand,  lighted  with  innumerable  lan- 
terns, tracing  out  the  architecture,  and 
winking  and  shining  all  round  the  colon- 
*  nade  of  the  piazza  !  And  what  a  sense  of 
exultation,  jo},  delight,  it  was,  when  the 
great  bell  struck  half«past  se?en— on  the 
instant — to  behold  one  bright  red  mass  of 
fire  soar  gallantlj  from  the  top  of  the  cu- 
pola to  the  extremest  summit  of  the  cross, 
and,  the  moment  it  leaped  into  its  place, 
become  the  signal  of  a  bursting  out  of 
countless  lights,  as  great,  and  red,  and  blaz- 
ing as  itself  from  every  part  of  the  gigan- 
tic church  ;  so  that  every  cornice,  capital, 
and  smallest  ornament  of  stone,  expressed 
itself  in  fire;  and  the  black,  solid  ground- 
work of  the  enormous  dome  seemed  to 
grow  transparent  as  an  egg-shell ! 

A  train  of  gunpowder,  an  electric  chain 
-^nothinff  could  be  fired  more  suddenly 
and  swiftly,  than  this  second  illumination  ; 
and  when  we  had  got  away,  and  gone  upon 
a  distant  height,  and  looked  towards  it  two 
hours  afterwards,  there  it  still  stood,  shin- 
ing and  glitterinff  in  the  calm  night  like  a 
jewel  1  Not  a  Imeof  its  proportions  want- 
ing ;  not  an  angle  blunted ;  not  an  atom  of 
its  radiance  lost. 

'  The  next  night — Easter  Monday — there 
was  a  great  display  of  fireworks  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  We  hired  a  room  in 
an  opposite  house,  and  made  our  way  to 
our  places,  in  good  time,  through  a  dense 
ifaob  of  people  choking  op  the  square  in 
front,  and  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it ; 
and  BO  loading  the  bridge  by  which  the 
castle  is  approached,  that  it  seemed  ready 
to  sink  into  the  rapid  Tiber  below.  There 
are  statues  on  this  bridge  (execrable  works), 
and,  among  them,  great  vessels  full  of  burn- 
ing tow  were  placed,  glaring  strangely 
on  the  faces  of  the  crowd,  and  not  less 
strangely  on  the  stone  counterfeits  above 
them. 

The  show  began  with  a  tremendous  dis- 
ofaar^e  of  cannon:  and  then,  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  the  whole  castle 
was  one  incessant  sheet  of  fire,  and  laby- 
yiathofblazing  wheels  of  every  color,  size, 
and  speed;  while  rockets  streamed  into 
the  sky,  not  by  ones  or  twos,  or  scores,  but 
bondreds  at  a  time.  The  concluding  burst 
<^Hhe  Qirandola — was  like  the  blowing  np 
into  the  air  of  the  whole  massive  castle, 
without  smoke  or  dust. 
*  In  half  an  hour  afterwards^  the  immense 
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concourse  had  dispersed ;  the  moon  was 
looking  calmly  down  upon  her  wrinkled 
image  in  the  river,  and  half  a  dozen  men 
and  boys,  with  bits  of  lighted  candle  in  their 
hands,  moving  here  and  there,  in  search  of 
any  thing  worth  having,  that  might  have 
been  dropped  in  the  press,  had  the  whole 
scene  to  themselves. 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  rode  out  into  old 
ruined  Rome,  after  all  this  firing  and  boom* 
ing,  to  take  our  leave  of  the  Coliseum.  I 
had  seen  it  by  moonlight  before  (I  never 
could  get  through  a  day  without  going  back 
to  it),  but  its  tremendous  solitude,  that 
night,  is  past  all  telling.  The  ghostly  pil- 
lars in  the  Forum ;  the  triumphal  arches  of 
Old  Emperors ;  those  enormous  masses  of 
ruin  which  were  once  their  palaces ;  the 
grass-grown  mounds  that  mark  the  graves 
of  ruined  temples ;  the  stones  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  smooth  with  the  tread  of  feet  in 
ancient  Rome ;  even  these  were  dimmed, 
in  their  transcendent  melancholy,  by  the 
dark  ghost  of  its  bloody  holidays,  erect  and 
grim ;  haunting  the  old  scene ;  despoiled 
by  pillaging  Popes  tfnd  fighting  Princes, 
but  not  laid ;  wringing  wild  hands  of  weed, 
and  grass,  and  bramble  ;  and  lamenting  to 
the  night  in  every  gap  and  broken  arch — 
the  shadow  of  its  awful  self,  immovable ! 

As  we  lay  down  on  the  grass  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  next  day,  on  our  way  to  Florence, 
hearing  the  larks  sing,  we  saw  that  a  little 
wooden  cross  had  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  poor  Pilgrim  Countess  was  mur^ 
dered.  So  we  piled  some  loose  stones 
about  it,  as  the  beginning  of  a  mound  to 
her  memory,  and  wondered  if  we  should 
ever  rest  there  again,  and  look  back  at 
Rome. 


Fran  tb«  BetoeUc  Ra*i«w. 
THE  AGE  OF  PITT  AND  FOX. 

The  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  By  the  Author 
of  '  Ireland  and  its  Rulers/  In  8  vol* 
umes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  London  :  T.  C. 
Newby,  1846. 

Faw  periods  of  our  history  are  more  in* 
teresting  or  instructive  than  that  embraced 
in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  sufficiently 
distant  for  us  to  judge  of  its  actors  and 
events  with  a  good  degree  of  impartialiiy, 
and  yet  near  enough  to  engage  our  sympa- 
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thies,  and  to  exercise  the  inllaence  of  pre* 
sent  and  living  interests.  Some  other  pe- 
riods are  invested  with  deeper  importance, 
and  present  specimens  of  our  common  na- 
ture, of  a  higher  and  nobler  mould.  This 
is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  times  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  that  era  stands  apart  from  all 
others  in  our  history,  having  Qualities  of  its 
own  which  eschew  comparison,  and  for  the 
most  part  stand  out  in  contrast,  with  all 
which  preceded  or  have  followed.  The  age 
of  Pitt  and  Fox  has  a  distinctive  interest, 
which  is  greatly  derived  from  the  character 
of  its  chief  actors,  and  the  crisis  it  consti- 
tuted in  the  history  of  parties.  Their 
talents  were  singularly  varied,  yet  of  the 
highest  itirder,  and  tlieir  personal  history 
had  few  points  in  common.  The  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  ending  his  career  as 
the  idol  of  the  Tories  and  the  sworn  enemy 
of  reform  ;  Charles  James  Fox  ejected 
from  the  North  administration,  and  becom- 
ing the  eloquent  champion  of  popular  rights ; 
whilst  Edmund  Burke,  in  some  respects  su- 
perior to  both,  renouncing  his  earlier  posi- 
tion and  friendships,  entered  into  alliances 
as  hostile  to  his  reputation  as  they  were  in- 
jurious to  the  progress  of  liberty  through- 
out Europe.  In  the  contests  of  that  day, 
however,  the  highest  element  of  statesman- 
ship is  wanted.  It  is  but  fjccasionally  that 
we  meet  with  the  nobler  spirit  which  so 
frequently  appeared  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
where  the  personal  was  merged  in  the  pub- 
lic, the  partisan  in  the  patriot,  where  an 
honest  consecration  to  the  welfare  of  the 
many  became  the  rule,  and  constituted  the 
end  of  senatorial  labors.  Personal  ambi- 
tion, or  party  feuds,  make  up  for  the  most 
part  the  history.  It  is  a  gladiatorial  scene 
which  we  witness, — the  struggles  of  faction 
rather  than  of  principle,  the  vehemence 
and  passion  of  selfish  combatants,  rather 
than  the  co-operation  of  enlightened  intel- 
lects to  work  out  the  salvation  of  nations. 

No  illusion  can  be  more  perfect  than  that 
which  has  been  practised  on  the  young  in- 
tellect of  England.  To  dispel  it  is  no 
grateful  task,  but  to  do  so  is  absolutely 
needful  in  order  that  the  true  lesson  of  his- 
tory should  be  learnt.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  connect  great  names  with  im- 
mortal principles,  and  our  admiration  of  the 
latter  has  been  associated,  by  a  natural  law, 
with  the  former.  There  was  little,  how 
eirer,  in  the  spirit  and  inward  purposes  of 
the  men  to  warrant  this.  They  were  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  with  riews  as  secular  and 
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selfish  as  the  other  politicians  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Burke  was  probably 
one  of  the  purest  of  his  class,  but  his  pas- 
sions were  too  vehement,  and  his  judgments 
too  treacherous  and  hasty,  to  allow  of  his 
being  regarded  with  the  confiding  admira** 
tion  which  is  inspired  by  the  highest  class 
of  statesmen.  Whilst  we  listen  to  the  splen- 
did oratory  of  Fox,  unrivalled  in  his  pow« 
ers  of  debate,  we  unconsciously  worship 
the  speaker  as  the  anointed  oracle  of  truth* 
Bat  a  moment's  reflection  and  our  worship 
ceases.  There  is  nothing  to  sustain  our 
faith.  The  evidences  of  deep  earnestness 
are  wanting,  even  the  ordinary  and  outward 
marks  of  consistency  are  absent.  The  ac-* 
tor  is  more  visible  than  the  man.  The 
party  leader  rather  than  the  self-sacrificing 
patriot  is  the  image  which  remains  before 
the  mind.  The  elements  of  moral  great* 
nes8  were  wanting,  and  his  life,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  his  splendid  powers,  failed 
to  accomplish  its  proper  vocation.  A  gam- 
bler and  a  debauchee,  he  failed  to  carry 
along  with  him  the  confiding  trust  of  the 
popular  mind,  by  which  alone  he  could 
hope  to  make  way  against  the  stolid  obsti* 
nacy  of  the  king,  and  the  violent  prejudices 
of  an  ignorant  and  besotted  squirearchy. 
Thus  it  has  ever  been  in  English  history, 
and  though  in  particular  cases  we  may 
regret  the  result,  we  do  not,  on  the  whole, 
wish  it  were  otherwise  Despotic  ministers 
may  work  out  their  designs  whatever  be 
tlieir  character,  but  the  advocates  of  popular 
freedom  can  triumph  only  by  transparent 
integrity  and  deep  earnestness.  These  are 
the  elements  of  their  power,  without  which 
they  will  be  like  Samson  shorn  of  his 
strength.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  living 
senators  of  liberal  views,  and  of  more  than 
average  talent,  who  yet  fail  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  country,  because  there  is 
no  faith  in  the  deep  seriousness  of  their  ad«« 
vocacy.  It  was  so  with  Fox  and  his  asso- 
ciates, though  the  fascination  of  his  man- 
ners, the  splendor  of  his  gills,  and  the 
fearful  tragedies  which  marked  the  period 
of  his  public  life,  gave  him,  probably,  greats 
er  power  than  was  ever  possessed  by  any 
other  popular  statesman  similarly  constitut- 
ed. What  might  have  been  the  result  had 
he  associated  the  elements  of  moral  with 
those  of  intellectual  greatness,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  We  have  our  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  when  occasion  requires  shall  be 
free  to  express  it. 

The  work  which  has  girea  occasion  to 
these  remarks-^of  which  the  first  volome 
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only  has  yet  appeared — is  the  production  of 
a  clever  man,  compietely  acquainted  with 
the  times  described.  It  is  somewhat  too 
sketchy  for  our  taste,  and  is  deficient  in 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will 
term  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  The 
standard  of  public  morality  applied  is, 
moreover,  in  some  cases  exceedingly  lax, 
aad  the  style  is  loose  and  inaccurate.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  work 
is  both  attractive  and  useful.  It  may  be 
read  with  advantage  by  all  classes,  and  may 
sierve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  history 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eigfaleenth  century. 
The  period  embraced  is  that  which  inter- 
vened between  the  close  of  the  American 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Peuinsular 
war  ;  and  the  objects  kept  in  view  through* 
out,  and  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate, 
are;  the  natureof  the  English  government, 
in  practice,  as  distinftuished  from  the  tech- 
nical constitution  of  law  books  ;  the  char- 
acters and  principles  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  presided  over  English  affairs  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  The 
present  volume  embraces  only  a  very  brief 

Eriod,  and  commences  with  the  fall  of 
»rd  North's  administration  in  March, 
1783.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
event  was  the  disasters  of  the  American 
war,  which  had  gradually  increased  the 
Whig  minorities,  until  they  became  too 
powerful  to  allow  the  court  favorite  longer 
to  retain  office.  From  the  year  1775,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  millions  had  been 
expended,  thirteen  colonies,  besides  several 
West  India  and  other  islands  had  been  lost, 
and  aa  exhausting  war  with  America, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  was  being 
waged.  It  was,  therefore,  obriously  quite 
time,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  should 
be  overruled  by  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  minister  who  had  ser- 
vilely lent  himself  to  the  crown  should  be 
driven  from  office. 

The  party  which  succeeded  was  that  of 
tke  Whigs,  and  ao  slight  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  inducing  the  moiMrch  to 
recall  them  to  his  councils.  Nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  the  case  overcame  his 
reluctance,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
he  retained  them  no  longer  than  that 
necessity  lasted.  The  part  acted  by  the 
Whigs  in  1688  had  placed  them  in  a  com- 
manding position,  and  given  them  a  long 
tenure  of  office ;  occasionally^  indeed,  in* 
ttrriipled  in  ita  earlier  period,  but  ultimately 
settling  down  to  something  like  a  monopol  y 
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of  civil  trusts  and  emoluments.  A  know* 
ledge  of  this  fact  is  essential  to  an  accurate 
estimate  of  English  history  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  George 
III.  The  following  extract  will  aid  the 
intelligent  reader,  in  tracing  out  the  threads 
■of  a  narrative,  whioh  exhibits  both  the 
glory  and  the  weakness  of  Whiggism. 

'The  Whiff  part^  had  acquired  great  his- 
torical lustre  by  their  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The^  had  ori* 
ginated  the  Revolution  of  lo88:  their  schemes 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Tories,  and  that  great 
historical  event  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  both  parties.  But  the  burthen  of 
maintaining  the  Revolution  was  thrown  upon 
the  Whigs.  The  adherents  of  the  exiled  family 
were  formidable  in  number  and  influence,  and 
down  to  the  period  of  1746,  it  was  not  im- 
possible for  enterprising  statesmen  to  have 
effected  a  counter-revolution.  Many  of  the 
Tories  aided  the  Jacobites,  and  the  fear  of 
<  PopeiT  alone  deterred  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation  from  championing  the  ancient  Dynasty. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a 
new  family  upon  the  throne,  the  Wmgs  were 
embarrassed  oy  the  characters  of  the  two  first 
Gleorges.  They  had  no  qualities  of  insin- 
uation, and  were  in  many  respects  unsuited 
for  England ;  they  were  formal  and  nedantic 
in  their  notions,  and  did  not  properly  ieel  their 
glory  as  British  kings.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  the  Stuart 
Pretenders  dispirited  the  Tories,  and  nullified 
their  schemes.  And  from  the  landing  of  King 
William  at  Torbay,  in  16S8,  down  to  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapeile  in  1748,  the  success 
of  the  Ke volution  wavered,  and  the  great  cause 
of  rational  and  constitutional  liberty  would 
have  been  lost,  but  for  the  skill  and  happy 
sagacity  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Thus  the 
services  which  the  Whigs  had  rendered  to  the 
monarchy,  gave  them  a  claim  to  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  king ;  but  like  all  political 
parties  they  stretched  their  claims  too  far,  and 
they  evidently  thought  that  the  Revolution  of 
1688  had  destroyed  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  to  rule  without  responsible  advisers, 
but  had  also  created  a  privilege  for  the  Whigs 
to  advise  the  crown  m  perpetuity.' — vol.  L 
pp.  7j  8. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  this  party 
when  Qeorge  iii.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1 760.  The  young  king,  then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  determined  to  break  ihrongh 
the  restraints  under  which  his  predecessoca 
had  been  held,  and  to  assert  for  the  crown, 
the  right  reserved  to  it  by  the  constitutton, 
of  choosing  its  own  advisers.  His  early 
associates  had  been  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Whigs,  whose  banghtv  bear^ 
ing  and  neglect  of  the  gtnins  and  hmi» 


MM  capacity  of  '  aew  men'  conlrtbuted 
much  to  the  success  of  his  policy.  '  The 
great  rerolutioo  faipilies'  were  astonished 
at  the  temerity  of  the  monarch.  Their 
long  possession  of  office  had  engendered 
the  notion  of  its  being  their  right.  They 
constituted  an  oligarchy,  popular  in  their 
theory^  but  despotic  and  corrupt  in  their 
rule;  overshadowing  the  throne  only  to 
divide  amongst  themselves  the  spoils  of  the 
state.  To  their  dictation  the  young  mon- 
arch refused  to  submit,  and  on  this  point 
he  was  clearly  right.  The  great  mass  of 
the  community  felt  with  him,  and  had  his 
snbsequent  selection  been  wise,  had  the 
ministers  chosen  been  men  of  large  capacity 
and  patriotic  views,  intent  on  the  wise  con- 
duct of  national  affairs  and  the  true  inte- 
rests of  both  king  and  people,  George  iii. 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  subjects.  That  this  was 
not  the  case  we  need  scarcely  remark.  Suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  fact  is  furnished  by  the 
downfall  of  the  North  administration,  un- 
der circumstances  of  peculiar  ignominy, 
in  1782. 

The  cabinet  which  succeeded  took  its 
name  from  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
its  nominal  head.  It  was  composed  of  two 
divisions,  known  as  the  Rockingham  and 
the  Shelburne  Whigs,  and  all  its  chief  offi- 
ces, excepting  the  chancellorship,  which 
the  king  insisted  on  Lord  Thurlow  retain- 
ing, were  distributed  amongst  the  aristocra- 
tic members  of  the  patty.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  two  sections  which  composed 
this  administration,  furnishes  the  secret  of 
its  short-lived  existence.  A  house  so  di- 
vided was  not  likely  to  stand  long  against 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  king. 

^  Lord  Rockingham's  followers  were  what 
might  be  called  the  family  compact  Whigs — 
representing  the  principles  or  j^rescriptive 
Whiggery.  Lord  Shelbome's  faction  had  ori- 
ginally been  formed  by  Lord  Chatham,  and 
affected  to  act  independently  of  partv  ties — 
diey  were  Whigs  ot  progression,  ana  stoutly 
conibated  the  leading  article  of  the  Rocking- 
ham creed — *  that  t&  great  Revolution  fami- 
lies should  govern  England.'  One  partv  was 
an  oligarchy  with  a  historical  fame,  and  con- 
federated under  hereditary  leaders ; — its  Rus- 
sell^—Cavendishes— *and  BentinckS|  and  a 
•warm  of  miner  Whig  families  beii^  all  bound 
together  by  ancient  recollections — habitual  in- 
terqaurse — and  family  alliances.  They  formed 
n  vast  junto,  of  great  ambition  and  prodigious 

Sower.  Their  politics  had  been  elaborately 
igested  into  a  system  by  the  ffenins  of  Burke, 
who  gave  them  a  pohticai  code,  and  who  fur- 
nished them  with  a  vwiety  of  maxiois,  and 
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general  principles  so  happily  expressed  as  to 
seem  suited  for  the  Rockingham  creed  alone. 
They  were  ready  to  defend  the  theory  of  mon- 
archy, and  were  desirous  of  keeping  the  sove* 
reign  their  creature.  They  were  eager  to 
espouse  the  popular  cause,  provided  the  people 
were  ready  to  remain  their  clients.  They 
wished  to  introduce  Into  political  lifef  new  men 
of  genius,  who  were  to  exhibit  their  talents^ 
adorn  the  i>arty,  but  should  not  aspire  to  sitting 
in  the  Cabinet. 

'  The  Shelburne  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
cherished  the  tenets  of  whiggery,  but  it  ap- 

Slied  them  aAer  a  different  fashion  from  the 
Lockingham  school.  They  thought  that  Eng- 
land should  be  governed  by  a  much  larger 
and  even  more  formidable  junto  than  the  great 
Revolution  families;  they  cordially  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  a  power,  which  was 
only  superciliously  recognized  by  the  Rocking- 
ham Whigs  ;  in  short,  the  Shelburne  party 
thought  that  the  true  idea  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  was  that  the  English  public  should 
ffovern,  and  not  a  collection  of  great  families. 
The  supporters  of  the  Shelburne  system  dis« 
tinguished  between  a  public  and  a  populace, 
as  they  discriminated  oetween  a  Whig  parly, 
and  a  faction  of  families.  Laughing  at  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  they  spurned  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devon- 
shire should  parcel  out  the  empire  between 
them.  They  thought  that  the  king  had  a 
right  to  choose  his  ministers  fVom  the  host  of 
public  men  in  parliament,  and  they  boldly 
claimed  the  right  of  men  of  commanding  talent 
to  sit  in  the  cabinet,  even  though  fortune  had 
not  given  them  ancestors, '  who  (in  the  grace- 
ful catchwords  of  the  Rockinghams)  had  bled 
with  Hampden  in  the  field,  or  died  with  Syd- 
ney  on  the  scaffold.'  They  went  to  the  king's 
closet,  as  his  ministers ;  they  did  not  comport 
themselves  as  his  masters,  or  demean  them- 
selves (Like  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues) 
as  if  they  were  his  servants.  A  manly  sove- 
reign would  not  be  thrown  upon  his  metal  by 
the  Shelburne  system  of  politics,  nor  would  a 
despotic  monarchy  select  his  tools  from  men 
bred  in  that  school.  To  both  king  and  people 
their  conduct  was  more  truly  respectful  than 
that  of  the  Rockingham  party.' — lb*  pp.  21 
—23. 

Charles  James  Fox,  then  '  in  the  flush 
of  his  popularity,  and  political  fame,'  was 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  whilst  Ed- 
mund Burke,  infinitely  his  superior  in 
morals,  and  inferior  to  none  of  his  contem* 
poraries  in  the  gigantic  splendors  of  his  in* 
tellect,  was  assigned  only  the  subordinate 
office  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.  The 
one  was  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  the  other 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  slender  means  and 
of  no  family  influence,  and  in  this  fact  the 
secret  of  their  disproportionate  reward  is 
fonnd. 
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<  Were  a  maa  in  this  countiy,'  remarks  the 
most  recent  biographer  of  Burke,  *  of  ffreni 
capacity  and  attainments,  though  of  little  in- 
fluence or  fortune,  such  for  instance  as  Mr. 
Burke  himself  was,  deliberately  to  choose  his 
side  in  politics  as  he  would  a  profession — that 
Is,  [or  the  advantages  it  is  likel^r  to  bring— be 
would,  probably,  not  be  a  Whig.  That  nu- 
merous and  powerful  body  is  believed  to  be 
too  tenacious  of  official  consequence  to  part 
with  it  to  talents  alone,  and  too  prone  to  con- 
sider high  rank,  leading  influence^  and  great 
family  connexion,  rather  than  abilities  of  hum- 
ble birth,  as  of  right  entitled  to  the  first  offices 
of  government  They  are  willing,  indeed,  to 
grant  emolument,  but  not  to  grant  power,  to 
any  other  than  lawyers,  who  do  not  materially 
interfere  with  their  views  on  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  pfovernment ;  an  opinion  which,  not- 
withstanding the  profession  of  popular  prin- 
ciples, is  believed  10  have  made  tnem  some- 
times unpopular  in  the  great  market  of  public 
talent,  and  to  have  driven  many  useful  allies 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.* 

Both  Fox  and  Burke  belonged  to  the 
Rockingham  faction,  and  the  Correspond- 
ence of  the  latter,  recently  published,  clear- 
ly reveals  the  want  of  harmony  and  conse- 
quent lack  of  confidence,  amongst  the  lead- 
ers of  the  administration.  The  death  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  which  ctccurred  in  the 
following  July,  led  to  the  premiership  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  under  whom  both  Fox  and 
Burke  declined  to  serve.  Several  members, 
however^  of  the  former  cabinet  remained 
in  office,  and  considerable  business  talent 
was  secured  in  the  adhesion  of  William 
Pitt,  who  held  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  and  was  loud  in  his  profession 
of  reform  principles.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Lord  Shelborne's  was  the  most 
popular  section  of  the  Whig  party.  They 
were  in  fact  the  movement  party  of  their 
day,  the  Whig-radical  division  of  the  liberal 
host.  Yet  to  this  party  did  the  second 
William  Pitt  belong,  the  man  whose  name 
was  speedily  to  become  the  terror  of  the 
friends  of  liberty,  and  the  confidence  and 
hope  of  despotism,  throughout  Europe. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  we  witness  in 
the  course  of  human  afiairs — 

Tempora  mutaotur 
£t  DOS  cum  liiii  mutamur. 
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In  this  respect  the  future  prime  minister  of 
George  III.,  who  was  to  lead  the  crusade 

Sainst  European  freedom,  was  greatly  in 
vance  of  Burke,  by  whose  timely  conver- 
sion his  nefarious  designs  were  to  be  so 
powerfully  aided.    The  reformers  of  the 

•  Prior,  p.  833. 
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period  before  us,  like  those  of  most  other 
days,  were  of  two  kinds,  of  whom  Lord 
Shelburne  and  John  Wilkes  may  be  taken 
as  types.  The  former  headed  the  party 
which  represented  the  views  of  Lord  Chal^ 
ham,  who,  in  moving  an  address  to  the 
king,  in  1770,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
'  an  additional  number  of  knights  of  the 
shire  ought  to  be  added  as  a  balance  against 
the  weight  of  several  corrupt  and  renal 
boroughs,  which,  perhaps,'  he  remarked, 
'  could  not  be  lopped  off  entirely  withoat 
the  hazard  of  a  public  convulsion !'  Wilkes, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  no  scruple,  and  ob- 
served no  limits.  Headstrong,  selfish,  and 
venal,  he  viewed  every  thing  in  reference  to 
his  own  base  interests,  acting  the  bully,  or 
the  hypocrite,  just  as  he  deemed  it  most 
likely  to  advance  bis  sinister  designs.  The 
blunders  of  his  enemies  gave  him  great  ad^ 
vantage  by  which  he  was  not  slow  to  profit, 
but  the  fame  and  the  influence  of  the  dem- 
agogue is  necessarily  brief,  and  Wilkes 
lived  to  inherit  the  contempt  and  neglect 
which  he  so  well  merited.  Our  author  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  indulge  in  much 
loose  declamation — we  might  use  a  more 
significant  term — purporting  to  be  a  de- 
scription of  the  Radical  Reform  Class  of 
the  past  fifty  years.  There  is  an  irritabil- 
ity and  want  of  discrimination  in  his  allu- 
sions to  this  class  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account,  were  it  not  customary 
with  writers  who  can  palliate  the  dishonesty 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  in  signing,  as  it 
alleged,  his  name  in  favor  of  vote  by  ballot, 
annual  parliaments,  and  other  sweeping 
changes,  '  merely  from  a  careless  desire  of 
humoring  the  popular  party,'  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  the  motives  and  to  impeach  ib^ 
conduct  of  the  more  upright  and  consistent 
friends  of  liberty.  We  give  the  following 
as  a  sample,  simply  cautioning  our  readers 
against  estimating  the  writer's  impartiality, 
or  judgment,  by  it.  The  good  taste  it 
evinces  is  on  a  par  with  its  discrimination. 

*To  the  exertions  of  Wilkes  and  Tooke, 
aided  by  the  license  of  the  London  rabble,  is 
to  be  traced  the  birth  of  that  spirit  of  fklse 
democracy,  which  under  various  names  duped 
thousands ;  and  disturbed  English  society  for 
the  succeeding  sixty  years.  One  picture  of 
the  tribunes  of  that  licentious  party  answers 
for  their  character  and  purposes  at  all  periods 
of  their  historv.  What  knaves  1  what  slan- 
derers of  England  and  its  Institutions!  and 
side  bv  side  with  the  charlatans  and  adventur- 
ers, wnat  vain  and  futile  theorists,  imbecile  in 
devising  good,  influential  in  aggravating  e^ils! 
The  aristocratic  gambler,  drvftn  to  poUtica 
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from  his  craving  for  excitement ;  the  notorioui 
profligate,  dectaiming  in  favor  of  political 
purity;  the  vain  dreamer,  the  fantastic  schemer, 
the  puerile  theorist^  seeking  food  tor  their  van- 
ity in  public  notoriety,  or  hoping  by  popular 
connexions  to  impart  strength  to  their  weak 
abilities :  such  are  the  leaders  who  periodically 
return  for  the  disturbance  and  delusion  of  the 
imtaught  and  neglected  masses,  who  smoulder 
io  the  purlieus  of  our  great  towns.  With 
them  are  mixed,  perchance,  some  antiquarian 
dotard,  who  sees  perfection  in  the  parchment 
constitutions  of  former  age«.  His  honest  folly 
contrasts  with  the  coarse  ambition  of  the 
bloated  aldermen  seeking  to  buy  popular  ap- 
plause at  so  much  per  shout  Ana  hearken 
to  yon  briefless  barrister,  advertising  his  flu- 
ency of  vituperation,  while  'hear  hiros'  are 
cried  by  the  quack,  who  has  risen  into  bad 
eminence  by  calumniating  the  facul^,  or  by 
the  clergyman,  whose  vices  have  deprived  him 
of  his  parish !  Such  are  the  prominent  figures 
of  that  grovelling  school  of  reform,  founded  by 
Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke,  and  continued  to 
later  generations,  b^r  their  equally  vicious,  but 
far  more  contemptible  successors.  For  in 
truth  the  polluted  characters  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  British  populace  did  more  for  half  a  cen- 
tur}r  to  retard  the  growth  of  a  true  public 
spirit,  and  to  confirm  the  power  of  an  oligar- 
eny,  than  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  strengthen  and 
uphold  the  borough  system.  It  was  the  lives 
of  the  leaders,  and  not  the  purposes  of  their 
party,  which  for  so  many  years  made  Radical 
a  synonyme  for  rascal.  And  of  all  the  de- 
ceivers of  the  multitude,  none  were  more 
worthy  of  grave  censure  than  the  aristocratic 
libertines,  who  laughed  in  their  orgies  over 
&e  success  of  their  efibrts  in  popular  delu- 
sion.'— 76.  p.  72 — 74. 

That  there  were  bad  men  then,  as  now, 
we  doubt  not — men  who  traded  in  patriot- 
ism lu^d  laughed  at  the  confidence  they  in- 
spired ;  but  that  this  was  the  case  with  the 
majority,  or  even  with  a  large  proportion,  of 
those  who  thought  or  acted  for  the  people, 
at  the  eventful  period  referred  to,  we  unhes- 
itatingly deny.  In  private  morals,  even 
the  worst  of  this  class  scarcely  sunk  below 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  whilst  the  great  body  of 
them  were  infinitely  their  superiors.  But 
so  it  has  ever  been.  The  vices  of  the  great 
are  glossed  over  and  forgotten,  whilst  those 
of  the  people  are  magnified  and  repeated 
ad  nauseam.  The  only  effectual  cure  for 
this  is  in  the  people  having  writers  of  their 
own.  History  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  it  has  told 
only  a  one-sided  tale.  Let  us  have  fair 
play,  and  we  shrink  not  from  the  compari- 
son. We  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling 
when  we  read  such  rigmarole  as  the  foUow- 
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ing.  A  man  must  have  large  confidence  in 
the  ignorance  or  gullibility  of  his  readers, 
to  have  penned  it. 

<  But  though  the  representative  system  re- 
quired reform,  its  evils  were  exaggerated. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case  when  men  be- 
gan to  reason  about  the  remedy.  A  lar^e 
park — a  small  mound  of  earth — a  castle  in 
ruins — were  severally  represented  by  a  pair  of 
members,  but  large  towns  had  no  spokesmen 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  was  the 
evil ;  yet  what  was  to  be  the  remedy  7  Was 
finffland  to  be  placed  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
multitudinous  constituency?  Was  the  coun- 
try to  be  cut  up  into  rectangular  districts,  and 
the  number  or  the  )iopulation  taken  as  the 
standard  of  elective  right  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions the  common  sense  of  the  country  aa- 
swered  in  the  negative.  Many  thought,  not 
unreasonably,  that  the  rotten  ooroughs  had 
their  advantages.  Men  of  talent ;  lawyers  of 
character  and  political  promise;  country  gen- 
tlemen of  public  spirit  greater  than  their  pri- 
vate fortunes ;  intelligent  merchants,  who  had 
no  local  connexions,  and  whose  probity  re- 
coiled from  the  purchase  of  a  few  hundred 
pauper-electors;  men  of  leisure  and  refined 
habits,  averse  to  the  electioneering  chicane, 
tumult,  and  obloquy  attendant  on  large  consti- 
tuencies :  these  various  classes  of  men  were 
enabled  to  enter  public  life  through  rotten 
boroughs,  and  to  preserve  their  mental  inde- 
pendence free  from  degrading  bondage  to  pop- 
ular fanaticism.' — lb.  p.  75. 

The  same  want  of  discrimination  and 
candor  is  visible  in  our  author's  allusions 
to  the  American  colonies.  A  blind  and 
unheeding  attachment  to  things  '  as  they 
are,'  leads  him  to  misapprehend  the  charac- 
ter of  the  colonists,  and  to  attribute  to  them 
qualities  of  which  they  were  wholly  desti- 
tute. This  is  the  more  discreditable  as 
sufiicient  time  for  reflection  has  been  allow- 
ed, and  candid  men  of  all  parties  are  now 
united  in  opinion,  that  if  ever  a  justification 
of  resistance  was  made  out,  it  existed 
clearly  in  the  case  of  the  American  States. 
If  our  author's  theory  is  to  be  admitted,  the 
loss  of  our  American  colonies  is  another  of 
the  obligations  conferred  upon  us  by  our 
Established  Church.  No  forethought,  or 
forbearance,  would  have  sufliced  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe.  The  infatuation  of  suc- 
cessive cabinets  was  not  requisite,  nor  the 
palpable  violation  of  guaranteed  rights  re- 
quired. The  same  result  must  have  en- 
sued, though  at  a  period  somewhat  more 
remote,  from  the  operation  of  causes  in- 
herent in  '  the  dissenting  and  puritanical 
spirit'  prevalent  amongst  the  colonies.  The 
following  brief  passage  explains  our  an- 
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thor's  theory,  and  does  discredit  to  his  un- 
derstanding. 

'In  losing  the  American  colonies*  England 
had  to  hear  that  which  was  certain  to  occur. 
For  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  must,  in  the  course  of  things, 
have  revolted  from  the  mother  country.  A 
dissenting  and  puritanical  spirit  swayed  their 
minds,  and  influeaced  their  manners.  They 
]el\  England  sour  and  discontented,  and  ab- 
sence from  the  mother  country  did  not  soflen 
their  angry  feelings.  Their  religion  and  poli- 
tics were  equally  adverse  to  all  submission  of 
mind  and  opinion,  and  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  merely  dissenting,  but  they  were  fanati- 
cally anxious  to  force  their  neighoors  into  their 
way  of  thinking.  Their  manners  partook  of 
their  religion.  Rigid  and  severe,  they  had  no 
community  of  feeling  with  the  social  ideas  of 
the  English  people.  Those  things  which  have 
drawn  forth  the  love  and  veneration  of  the 
English  nation  were  never  re^rded  by  them 
with  attachment  and  pride,  in  short,  there 
was  no  moral  union  between  England  and  the 
colonies.  Thus  their  separation  was  certain 
to  occur,  inasmuch  as  the  colonists  inherited 
the  energy  and  perc^everance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.' — lb*  p.  128. 

We  turn  from  these  exceptionable  mat- 
ters to  pursue  the  coarse  of  the  history. 
Lord  Shelburne's  administration  was  as- 
sailed by  the  united  forces  of  Lord  North 
and  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  opposition  of  the 
former  was  natural,  that  of  the  latter  fac- 
tious and  selfish.  The  Tory  minister  was 
to  be  calculated  on  as  an  opponent,  but  the 
bostiiity  of  the  popular  leader  served  to 
bring  his  own  sincerity  into  doubt,  and  to 
induce  the  belief  that  his  public  life  was 
swayed  by  personal  ambition  and  spleen, 
rather  than  by  an  enlightened  regard  to  the 
national  welfare.  He  had  frequently  de- 
nounced Lord  North  as  an  incapable  and 
vicious  minister,  'the  most  infamous  of 
mankind,'  '  as  the  great  criminal  of  the 
state,  whose  blood  must  expiate  the  calam- 
ities he  had  brought  upon  his  country :'  '  a 
man  with  whom,  if  he  should  ever  act,  he 
would  be  content  to  be  thought  for  ever  in- 
famous.' With  such  a  man,  unchanged  in 
apirii  and  principles,  were  Fox  and  his 
Whig  associates  content  to  enter  into  a 
league  offensive  and  defensive.  Over  the 
base  recklessness  of  the  procedure,  he 
attempted  to  throw  the  veil  of  a  generous 
forgiveness.'  'It  is  neither  wise  nor  no- 
ble,' he  said  in  his  defence, '  to  keep  a p  an- 
imosities for  ever.  It  is  neither  just  nor 
candid  to  keep-  up  animosity,  when  the 
otuse  of  it  w  no  more.    It  is  not  my  nature 


to  hear  malice,  or  to  live  in  ill-will.  My 
friendships  are  perpetual,  my  enmities  are 
not  so.'  The  public,  however,  were  not 
misled.  They  saw  through  the  sophism, 
and,  as  Mr.  Wilber force  remarked,  ex- 
pected from  the  unnatural  coalition  '  a  pro* 
geny  stamped  with  the  features  of  both 
parents,  the  violence  of  the  one  party,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  other.'  The  coalition 
which  ensued  was  the  great  blot  on  the 
public  reputation  of  Fox,  and  did  more 
than  any  other  event  to  damage,  at  a  subse* 
quent  period,  his  nobler  efforts  against  the 
military  crusade,  which  the  monarch  com* 
manded,  and  William  Pitt  preached.  On 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  December 
1782,  it  was  computed  that  Fox  numbered 
about  ninety  followers,  Lord  North  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  minister  one 
hundred  and  forty,  the  rest  bein^  unattacb* 
ed.  In  an  early  division  Lord  North  voted 
with  the  ministers,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  left  in 
a  small  minority.  This  lesson  was  not 
without  its  effect,  and  what  followed  is  thus 
recorded. 

^  But  in  the  ensuing  January,  fresh  endea- 
vors were  made  to  bring  Fox  and  North  to- 
gether. Some  of  the  partizans  of  the  former 
were  most  anxious  that  such  a  junction  should 
take  pliice.  Seeing  that  Fox  was  in  a  small 
minority,  Burke  approved  of  the  junction.  So 
far  as  he. was  concerned,  there  was  not  very 
much  inconsistency  in  allying  himself  with 
Lord  North.  They  were  boih  opposed  to  par> 
liamentary  reform,  and  Burke  adhered  to 
aristocratic  opinions,  while  Fox  avowedly 
committed  himself  to  popular  principles.  And 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  Burke  thought 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  crush  Lord 
Shefbunie.  He  thought  that  the  minister 
would  prove  the  mere  creature  of  the  sove- 
rei^,  and  that  a  party  should  be  formed  for 
taking  the  practical  manaffemeot  of  the  public 
affairs  out  of  the  handset  King  George  and 
his  creatures.  He  favored,  therefore,  the 
idea  of  the  coalition.  Such  was  not  tlie  case 
with  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  was 
just  at  that  time  rising  into  political  eminence. 
He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  idea.  Re- 
markably shrewd,  with  great  common  sense^ 
and  leading  a  life  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  various  classes  of  society,  he  was 
well  calculated  for  a  barometer  of  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere.  He  had  great  knowledge  of  ef- 
fect, and  he  perceived  that  the  propbsed  jano- 
tion  would  not  satisfy  the  public.  He  stren- 
uously dissuaded  Fox  from  thinking  of  it.  But 
Lord  John  Townsheiid,  one  of  the  wits  and 
ornaments  of  the  Foxite  party,  took  great 
pains  to  accomplish  it  Lord  Loughborough 
also  approved  of  the  proposiUon.  By  joining 
with  North,  Fox  would  gain  numbers  to  his 
standard,  and  on  the  elevation  of  Lord  North 
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to  the  Upper  House,  upon  old  Lord  Guildford't 
death,  Wox  would  be  the  recognized  leader  of 
a  host  of  members  in  the  Lower  House.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  kmctioii  with  Fox,  who 
was  so  popular,  Lord  North  would  be  relieved 
from  tne  odium  under  which  he  labored. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  coalition- 
ists reasoned.' — Jb,  pp.  132 — 134. 

Prior  roaintaios  that  Burke  was  a  reluo 
tant  party  to  the  coalitioD^  strongly  object- 
ing  to  it  at  first,  and  yielding  eventually 
only  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solici* 
tations  of  Fox.  No  evidence  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  adduced,  and  the  presumption  of 
the  case  is  opposed  to  it  In  his  CarreS" 
pondenet  it  is  referred  to  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  party  tactics,  and  with  a  morality 
of  which  in  other  matters  he  would  have 
been  ashamed.  Speaking  of  his  party,  he 
says,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  deemed 
a  sufficient  vindication,  '  Without  that 
junction,  they  could  have  no  chance  of 
coming  in  at  all.'*  On  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1783,  the  two  statesmen  occupied 
the  same  bench,  and  their  followers  spoke 
and  voted  as  one  party.  The  minister  was, 
consequently,  left  in  successive  minorities, 
and  immediately  resigned.  What  followed 
is  thus  describ^. 

'  The  king  was  in  great  embarrassment.  He 
saw  nothing  but  a  prospect  of  humiliation,  and 
struggled  hard  against  what  he  looked  on  as 
a  disgrace.  He  tried  to  make  a  ministry 
through  Earl  Gower ;  and  next,  he  tried  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  nnd  Lord  North,  on  con- 
dition that  Tburlow  should  remain  Chancellor, 
to  which  Fox  would  not  consent ;  and  he  then 
tendered  the  Treasury  to  Pitt  Never  was  a 
more  dazzling  offer  made  to  a  young  roan ; 
never  was  a  tempting  honor  more  judiciously 
declined,  Pitt,  though  naturally  elated  by  the 
brilliant  compliment,  though*,  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  the  coalition  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, from  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Shel- 
burne  in  resigning.  For  it  was  one  ihin^  to 
resist  the  confederacy  without  succumbing, 
and  it  was  quite  anotner  thing  to  oppose  it  as 
a  minister  after  the  rapid  fall  of  bhelbume. 
With  wary  sagacity  he  resolved  to  bide  his 
time. 

'Again  the  king  had  recourse  to  Lord 
North,  who  at  once  declared  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  his  ally.  The  king  disliked 
Fox  more  than  ever,  ns  he  had  displayed  such 
audacity  in  making  the  coalition.  The  insult- 
ing language  with  which  in  former  vears  Fox 
had  spoken  of  his  character,  might  have  been 
pardoned  to  the  license  of  a  young  orator,  but 
how  could  a  manly  sovereign  endure  such 
domineering  authority  as  that  with  which  Fox 
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menaced  him  ?  The  audacity  of  Fox's  pur- 
pose, more  than  the  violence  of  his  language^ 
roused  King  Qeorffe  to  make  every  enort  to 
secure  his  independence.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Shelburne  had  not  the  required  firmness  to  de- 
liver his  king;  Lord  North  was  pledged  to 
Fox.  Again  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  king 
for  the  second  time  implored  Pitt  to  become 
first  minister,  but  Pitt  nrmlv  declined.  And 
thus  the  king,  on  the  5th  or  April,  1783,  was 
compelled  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
nominee  of  Charles  Fox,  as  fir^t  lord  of  the 
treasury.'— /6.  pp.  156,  159. 

Thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  coaK- 
tion  ministry,  which  did  more  to  damage 
the  reputation  of  public  men  than  any 
event  since  the  pension  and  peerage  of  the 
elder  Pitt.  '  From  the  moment,'  says  fiiah* 
op  Watson,  '  this  coalition  was  formed,  I 
lost  all  confidence  in  public  men.  In  the 
Foxite  Whigs  coalescing  with  the  Tories 
to  turn  out  Lord  Shelburne,  they  destroyed 
my  opinion  of  their  disinterestedness  and 
integrity.  I  clearly  saw,  that  they  sacri- 
ficed their  public  principles  to  private  iiH 
trigue,  and  their  honor  to  ambition.' 

But  one  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the 
nation.  Men  of  all  classes,  and  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  were  disgusted,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  poptilar  leader  saw 
that  he  had  lost  his  way.  His  support  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  annual  motion  on  reform,  which 
was  opposed  by  Lord  North,  failed  to  re- 
cover his  popularity  ;  and  when,  on  the  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  Indian  bill,  the  per- 
sonal views  of  the  monarch  were  used  to 
influence  the  votes  of  the  Upper  House,  he 
failed  of  the  support  which  alone  would 
have  sustained  him  against  the  influen<y 
of  the  court.  On  the  18th  of  December, 
the  two  ministers  were  dismissed  without 
the  ceremony  of  a  personal  interview. 
Their  talents  and  parliamentary  strength 
availed  them  nothing  against  the  king,  for 
the  country  acquiesced  in  their  defeat,  and 
did  not  conceal  its  satisfaction  at  the  due 
punishment  of  their  selfish  and  tortuous 
policy.  An  important  lesson  is  taught  by 
this  passage  of  our  parliamentary  history, 
and  we  trust  that  our  own  times  will  bear  it 
in  mind.  In  public,  as  in  private  life, 
'  honesty  is  the  best  policy !'  An  opposite 
course  may  answer  a  temporary  purpose, 
but  woe  be  to  the  statesman  who  relies 
upon  it  for  permanent  reputation  or  profit. 
Pox  never  recovered  from  the  injury  it  in- 
flicted. It  revealed  the  weakness  of  his 
character,  and  was  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  confidence  which  he  afterwards  in>* 
licited,  and  by  which  he  might  possibly 
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have  defeated  the  despotic  policy  of  hie 
opponent. 

William  Pitt  was  immediately  created 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancel; 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  might  well  hare 
been  daunted  by  the  imposing  array  against 
him. 

'  The  Foxites  could  scarcely  believe  Pitt  se- 
rious in  his  intention  of  encountering  them. 
On  the  17th,  Fox  had  delivered  a  stirring  in- 
vective against  Pitt  and  his  party.  *  What 
roan,'  cried  he,  *who  has  the  feelings,  the 
honor,  the  spirit,  or  the  heart  of  a  man, 
would,  for  any  official  dignity  or  emoluments 
whatever,  stoop  to  such  a  condition,  as  that 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  (Pitt)  pro- 
poses to  occupy.  Boys,  without  judgment,  ex- 
perience of  tne  sentiments,  suggested  by  a 
Knowledge  of  the  world,  or  the  amiable  de- 
cencies of  a  sound  mind,  may  follow  the  head- 
ionff  course  of  administration  thus  precipi- 
tately, and  vault  into  the  seat  while  the  rems 
of  government  are  placed  in  other  hands,  but 
the  minister  who  can  bear  to  act  such  a  dis- 
honorable part,  and  the  country  that  suffers 
it,  will  be  mutual  plagues  and  curses  to  each 
other.'— /6.  pp.  19^  194. 

The  young  premier,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  though  left  in  a  mi- 
nority on  various  divisions,  was  sustained  bj 
the  confidence  of  the  king  and  the  nation. 
To  the  policy  of  William  Pitt  we  need  not 
express  our  hostility.     It  was  founded  on 
apoatacy,  gathered  strength  under  the  shad- 
ow  of  the  prerogative,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded  amongst  any  other  people 
in  extinguishing  the  love  of  freedom.     In- 
reterately  hostile  to  liberty,  it  constituted 
the  rallying  point  and  the   hcpe  of  the 
#hole  family  of  European  despots,  whilst 
to  our  own  country  it  was  productive  of  a 
thousand  evils  still  bitterly  felt  amongst  us. 
At  first  unassuming  and  moderate,  it  after- 
wards proceeded  with  giant's  strides,  ma- 
king fear  its  rule,  and  arbitrary  power  the 
object  of  its  worship.     It  would   betoken 
little  candor,    however,  if  we  did  not  ad- 
mit the  ability,   fortitude,   and  skill,  with 
which  he  addressed  himself  to  his  mission. 
His  adversary  had  placed  himself  in  a  false 
position,   and  was,  conseq|iently,  exposed 
without  defence,  or  shelter,  to  the  raking 
fire  directed   against  him.    Hated  by  the 
king,  and  mistrusted  by  the  people,  Fox 
had  no  hope  but  in  his  present  parliament- 
ary majority,  and  that  was  hourly  threaten^ 
ed  by  the  prospect  of  a  dissolution.    The 
feeling  of  the  country — though  not  proba- 
bly in  its  full  extent — was  known  to  both 
Fox  and  Pitt,  and  the  confidence  of  the  lat- 
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ter  in  the  result  of  a  general  eleclion,  en* 
couraged  him  to  persevere  notwithstanding 
the  successive  defeats  he  encounteredt. 
Fourteen  divisions  occurred  between  the 
12th  of  January  and  the  8th  of  March,  the 
dates  and  numbers  of  which  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


January  12ih. 

16th. 
23rd. 
February  2nd. 
3rd. 
16lh. 
18th. 
20th. 


March 


27ih. 

1st 

5th. 

8th. 


232  to  193 

196  to  142 
205  to  184 

222  to  214 

223  to  204 
211  to  187 
186  to  157 
208  to  196 

197  to  177 
177  to  156 
175  to  168 
201  to  189 
171  to  162 
191  to  190 


majority 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


39 

64 
21 

8 
19 
24 
29 
12 
29 
21 

7 
12 

9 

1 


lb.  p.  225. 


The  last  of  these  divisions  was  the  final 
victory  of  the  coalition.  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  the  general  election  of  1784 
gave  a  large  majority  to  the  king. 


Prom  Beatley'i  MiiMlluy. 
POPULAR  ZOOLOGY. 

BY  ALBXRT  SMITH. 

Cbrtain  Tourists. — Of  thb  incen- 
tives TO  TRAVEL. — Mighty  Rs  IS  the  rush 
from  England  when  the  season  is  orer,  to 
strange  localities,  yet  all  are  npt  inflnenced 
by  the  same  motives.  Many  save  np  at 
home  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  to  squan- 
der abroad  the  other  three ;  many  more  go 
ofi*  to  pull  in  their  expenditure.  Some  go 
— there  are  really  invalids — for  health; 
others,  hypochondriacs,  to  see  whether  the 
foreign  doctors  cannot  find  out  something 
really  the  matter  with  them ;  others  go  to 
write  books,  and  others  to  make  sketches ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  travel  from 
motives  of  popular  imitation,  known  com- 
monly as  fashion.  Take  the  members  of  a 
family  in  whatever  circle  you  please,  and 
you  will  find,  that  however  high  they  may 
themselves  carry  their  heads,  there  is  some- 
body whom  they  look  up  to,  and  studiously 
endeavor  to  imitate  in  every  particular  of 
their  domestic  or  family  existence.  This 
feeling  extends  both  ways  in  the  scale  of  so- 
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ckty«  affeeting  every  link  of  the  ^eat  chaio. 
Let  lie  attempt  to  shoar,  io  a  series  of  grad- 
oaled  examples,  how  it  seods  every  body 
UraveWngy  as  sood  as  the  curtain  of  the 
opera  has  descended  opon  the  last  twink- 
liog  feet  of  the  ballet,^ — the  last  speech  has 
provoked  cheers  of  crowing  within  the  walls 
of  St.  Stephen's^'^-and  the  last  grand  re^ 
tpuim  of  the  season  has  collected  the  long 
lines  of  private  and  lamped  carriages  along 
the  sides  of  Piccadilly  and  the  streets  that 
debouckc  into  it 

Rank  the  Fibbt, — ^The  Countess  of 
Princeton  is  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
aristocratic  circle.  Her  name  is  always 
amongst  the  ladies^patronesses  of  the  most 
exclusive  retmiwu^  and  the  list  of  royal 
and  patrician  guests  at  her  parties  occu- 
pies half  a  column  of  the  Morning  Post. 
She  has  one  or  two  daughters ;  the  second, 
Lady  Blanche  Rosebud,  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Hamp> 
ton  has  paid  her  some  attention  during  the 
season.  He  is  young  and  handsome,  and 
very  rich.  So  that  when  it  is  ascertained 
Lord  Hampton  isgoing  in  his  yacht — the 
finest  in  the  R.  Y.  C. — to  Naples,  Lady 
Princeton  settles  to  go  there  as  well,  in  the 
hopes  that  a  twilight  lounge  in  an  orange 
grove,  or  a  sleepy  cruize  along  the  bay, 
with  the  not  unimportant  accessories  of 
skies,  climate,  and  general  associations, 
may  bring  about  a  proposal,  and  so  we  soon 
read  amongst  the  departures  '  The  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Princeton  and  Lady  Blanche 
Rosebud,  from  Belgrave  House,  for  Na- 
ples.* 

Rajik  the  Second. — Lady  Winfield 
reads  the  above  paragraph,  and  forthwith 
determines  to  go  abroad.  Sir  John  Win- 
field  is  only  a  knight,  but  of  tolerably  good 
family ;  and  his  possessions  and  interest  are 
so  great  in  a  county,  of  which  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  start  Hampton  as  a  represent- 
ative at  the  next  election,  that  the  Count- 
ess of  Princeton  finds  it  polite  to  notice  the 
family.  Hence  they  are  invited  to  the  en- 
tertainments at  Belgrave  House,  and  the 
brilliant  feiei  at  the  velvet-lawned,  river- 
washed  villa  at  Twickenham.  Hence  the 
Coontess  herself  presented  the  pretty  trem- 
hling  Amy  Winfield  at  court.  JPar  const" 
guence  Lady  Winfield  imitates  the  Prince- 
tons in  every  thing ;  not  servilely,  but  still 
she  imitates  them;  and  when  she  finds  that 
they  are  going  to  Naples,  and  hears  further 
that  thej  will  return  through  Switzerland 
T6L.  IX.  No.  I.  9 
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to  Baden,  she  determines  to  ^o  to  the  latter 
place,  and  be  thrown  in  their  way  withont 
the  appearance  of  hunting  them  up;  and 
she  knows  fiirthermore  that  this  will  annoy 
The  Haggis,  a  great  Scotch  chieftain, 
whose  family  turn  up  their  noses  even 
more  than  nationally  at  the  Winfields,  but, 
nevertheless,  have  not  the  entree  at  Belgrave 
house,  and  are  going  to  Baden  also.  For 
in  every  rank  of  life  there  is  a  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy ;  each  sphere  has  its  '  Browns'  to  as- 
tonish ;  and  so,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards, . 
there  is  another  fashionable  departure  in 
the  Morning  Post,  and  the  world  teams  thai 
the  Winfields  are  gone  to  Baden. 

Rank  the  Third. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 

Holland  visit  Lady  Winfield.  Their  names 
were  formerly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holland,  but 
somebody  left  them  some  money  and  the 
name ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  they 
were  most  pleased  with.  Whereon  they 
left  Upper  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square, 
and  took  such  a  house,  one  of  the  most  el- 
egant in  the  new  city  that  has  risen  out  of 
the  ground  between  the  Edgeware  Road 
and  the  Bayswater  tea  gardens — all  Louis 
Quatorze  and  candelabra.  And  they  took 
some  new  friends  with  the  house^ — the 
Counts  Patchouli  and  Corazza,  and  Colo* 
nel  Grab  of  the  Spanish  Infantry,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  including  crowds  of 
scarecrow  men  in  mostachios,  whom  ni>- 
body  knew,  and  with  whom  their  parties 
were  always  overdone.  The  Winfields  are 
the  great  people,  however,  of  their  ae* 
quaintance,  and  they  determine  upon  folp' 
lowing  them  at  once  to  Baden,  making  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  manner  in  whidk 
they  imitate  them,  but  thus  expressing  the 
sincerest  flattery. 

Rank  the  Fourth.— The  Higgs's  am 
retired  tradesfoJks,  and  live  at  one  of  thone 
houses  at  Clapham  which  you  always  see 
lighted  up  coming  home  from  the  Derby. 
Our  friends  above  notice  them  because  Mrs. 
Higgs's  carriage  is  at  times  very  convenient 
for  Mrs.  Brown  Holland  to  go  abeut  in ; 
and  Mrs.  Higgs  is  too  happy  to  lend  it,  in 
return  for  the  patronage  the  lady  bestows 
on  the  Higgs'  girls  generalJy.  These  are 
three  daughters  who  have  sJl  been  educn- 
ted  at  Miss  Burton's,  at  BoulogBe,  and  >so 
speak  French  very  well ;  and  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Higgs  finds  that  the  Hollands  are  go- 
ing out  of  town,  she  tells  Mr.  Higgs  that  it 
is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  them  to  go 
too.    Mr.  Higgs  does  not  at  first  see  the 
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have  defeated  the  despotic  polic;  «f 
opponent. 

William  Pitt  waa  immediately  err 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chm 
lor  of  the  Exche(|uer,  and  might  well 
been  daunted  by  the  imposing  array  niji 

'The  Foxites  could  scarcely  believe  V 
riouB  in  his  intention  of  encounlerintr 
On   llie  17lh,  Fox  bad  delivered  a  sti-;. 
veclive   against   Pilt  and  his  iirir' . 
man,'  cried  he,  'who  haa   ihc   i".  ■ 
honor,  the  Hpirii,  or  the    he.ir' 
would,   for  any  otTiciat  dignity  '" 
whatever,  aioop   to  euch  n.'.ipiiil 
which  the  honorable    gentlpm  ii 
poses  lo  occupy.    Boya,  wilhom 

Eerience  ol'  iho  scntimcnta,  .(-i' 
nawledge  of  the  world,  or  (If 
cenciea  nl'  a  sound  mind,  may  I' 
Ions  course  of  adminislrFtiion 
lately,  and  vaidt  into  the  Bern 
of  government  are  placed  in  <"' 
the  miniBier  who  can  bear  !" 
honorable  piirt,  and  the  conn 
it,  will  be  mutual  plainieanin 
other.'~/6.  pp.  193,  194. 


nority  on  various  divisions,  v 
the  coithdcnce  of  the  kin;; 
To  the  policy  of  William  1' 
express   our   hostility.     It  .< 
apostacy,  gathered  atrengttj 
ow  of  the  prerogaiire,  ami 
have  succeeded  amongst  - 
in  extinguishing  ihe  love  < 
vetcratcly  hostile   to   hhri- 
the   rallying   point   .imJ    > 
#hule   family  of  iMinii" 
lo  our  own  country  ii  '> 
thousand  evils  still  Uwu-.l 
At  first  unassumin;,   un 

wards  proceeded  unli    ji 
king  fear  its  rule,   .'imi  ai' 

object  of  its  worship,     li 

little  candor,    however,  if  ^ 

mit  the  ability,    fortitude, 

which  be  addressed  liiinself  i 

His  adversary  had  placed  Inn 

position,    and  was,  conseqm  i. 

without   defence,  or  shelter,    i 

fire  directed    against   him.      11. 

king,  and    mistrusted  by  ih'    i' 

bad  no  hope  but  in  his  present  |,  i 

iry  majority,  and  that  was  ]u:ui\\  ii. 

ed  by  the  prospect  of  a  dissulution. 

feeling  of  the  country — though  not  i 

bly  iu  its  full  extent — was  known  to  bo^ 

Fox  and  Pitt,  and  the  confidence  of  the  lat 
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be  then  inrned  to  me,  and  Bfterwards  flung 
himself  into  the  chair  she  had  quitted,  and 
gazed  with  a  painful  tntenlDeas  upon  me  ; 
he  was  joang  and  nobl;  handsome,  so  he 
DBtaraHj  had  his  day  dream,  and  the  world, 
and  wotldlineas,  were  alike  foTgoiten  tn  the 
Ihouahta  that  rnshed  through  his  impetuous 
mi[i<£  One  moment  a  dark  fVown  sha- 
dowed bis  brow,  which  some  sunnj  thought 
instaotly  dispelled ;  anon  it  returned,  and 
was  again  chued  away  by  a  bright  triumph- 
ant smile.  What  were  bis  thoughts  T  I 
could  well  guess  I  he  sai  thus  entranced 
nntil  the  twilight  shut  him  from  my  sight, 
and  I  saw  no  more,  hut  I  heard  his  plaiu- 
fi*e  sighs. 

Maria  Leslie,  the  being  I  represent,  was 
an  only  child,  born  to  inherit  great  beauty, 
•nd  large  possessions ;  she  was  kindly 
loved  by  her  parents,  who  could  not  behold 
in  her  the  slightest  fault ;  she  was  admired 
by  all  who  came  within  the  magic  circle  of 
her  charms,  for  the  brightness  of  her  beau- 
ty so  dazzled  the  hearts  of  her  beholders, 
that  they  could  scarcely  think  it  possible 
that  aught  of  evil  could  be  so  enshrined.' 

Vanity  was  her  besetting  sin.  As  a  child 
her  liitle  coquetries  and  Tanities  were  only 
smiled  at  by  all,  as  being  exceedingly  droll : 
the  continual  praises  of  menials,  and  ibe 
fond  indulgence  of  her  parents,  who  laugh> 
ed  at  her  little  womanish  ways,  when  but 
yet  a  girl,  had  drawn  her  from  society  of 
children  like  herself,  and  made  her  t^te  the 
manners  of  grown  up  people ;  she  was  a 
little  actress  f 

She  was  about  eizhteen  when  I  was  made 
(he  almost  tiring  likeness  of  her,  by  the 
young  and  enthusiastic  painter,  who  had 
ranch  better  have  bestowed  his  love  upnn 
ne,  for  I  was  all  his  own,  and  would  al- 
ways have  remained  the  same ;  I  was  in- 
md  Buperior  to  my  original,  for  beneath 
ny  beauty  a  cold  heart  was  not  hidden ;  all 
mr  love  was  engrossed  by  herself,  and  con- 
Mqnentiy  she  had  none  to  bestow  on  others ; 

ff  after  day  did  the  young  painter  stand 
■bar  e>Bel,  and  endeavor  to  infuse  some 
llM  soul  into  hers,  and  rouse  her  In  excel 
jin  the   most   glorious  of  arts,  but  in  vain  ; 
ikt  vanity  prompted  her  only  to  seek    ac- 
Hatplishments  of  an  easier  cast,  thai  should 
^>|e  and  enchant  others  ;    she  found  that 
nnquer  in  the   painter's   mystery  ami 
^,  was   not  so  easy;  it   must  be  a 
*tbit  «an  ever  woo  any  of  the  sis- 
^  bopeB  of  Buceeas.     With  di- 
•a  yon    must  never   kneel  ai 
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Fatal  indeed  was  the  indulgence  of  this 
mad  passion  for  this  divinity;  si  though  of 
a  good  family  be  had  no  broad  lands  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  proud  and  haughty  beau- 
ty ;  yet  without  hope  to  wear  the  prize,  he 
still  dared  to  love.  It  is  astonishing  bow 
little  flame  will  keep  up  love  ;  a  amile,  or  an 
accidental  pressure  of  the  hand  will  last  for 
weeks ;  full  well  did  the  young  beaideaa 
coquette  know  and  see  the  net  she  had 
thrown  around  her  victim,  nor  appeared 
she  conscious  of  the  cause  of  the  pale 
cheek  and  trembling  voice  of  the  young 
painter,  who  lived  but  in  the  poisoaous 
fascinations  of  her  presence. 

Pallid  grew  the  cheek,  and  more  bril- 
liant  the  lustre  of  the  eyes,  as  month  after 
month  rolled  on,  and  found  him  still  by  his 
pupil's  side ;  his  steps  became  languid,  hii 
smile  dejected,  and  art  seemed  no  longer 
[he  object  of  his  enthusiasm. 

One  early  dawn  he  atood  in  the  gallery, 
and  with  careful  hand  made  a  copy  of  me, 
but  this  was  done  stealthily,  and  ta  secret. 
Foolish  boy  I  he  bore  it  to  his  humble  roof, 
with  bright  visions  of  future  glory,  to  em- 
hitter  his  hours  with  vain  and  feverish 
thoughts  over  the  counterpart  of  his  des- 
troyer. 

Uoavailingly  did  he  straggle  with  his  bet- 
ter feelings,  but  the  strong  passion  of  youth 
is  not  easily  mastered;  yet  often  did  he  re- 
solve to  break  his  dishonorable  thraldrom, 
but  when  she  bestowed  on  him  a  bewitch- 
ing smile,  how  soon  his  resolution  was  brtv 
ken,  and  how  soon  he  became  again  her 

Love  ia  a  sad  flatterer,  and  whispets 
strange  impossibilities  to  his  votariea.  With 
these  he  beguiled  and  deluded  the  young 
painter,  bade  him  hope,  taught  him  to  in- 
terpret her  downcast  eyes,  and  read  her 
very  smiles  until  he  believed  there  was  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling  between  them.  Vain 
yet  how  happy  felt  he,  to  think  thus  1 

One  evening  when  twilight  gradually  pal 
an  end  to  their  labors,  daring  which  her 
almost  tenderness  towards  him  had  made 
the  hours  fly  like  minutes,  they  sat  near  to 
each  other  watching  the  calm  blush  of  the 
evening  sky  giving  place  to  the  silvery  hoe 
of  the  rising  moon.  A  dangerous  motnent 
for  those  who  lore  1  Thoughts  at  auch 
moments  are  raised  tar,  far  above  (be  sor- 
did ihinga  of  the  earth,  and  (he  world's 
weight  seems  URed  from  the  heart  to  give 
full  play  to  its'purest  feeJinm 

If  she  but  loved  him,  thought  be,  bow 
he  would  strive  to  become  great,  to  be 
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necessity,  but  is  obliged  at  last  to  consent, 
and  Paris  is  determined  on.  They  do  not 
know  much  about  Baden,  and  are  not  to  be 
trusted  a  great  way  by  themselves  in  the 
German  language.  Besides  Mrs.  Holland 
persuades  them  from  going  there,  as  she 
does  not  altogether  wish  the  W infields  to 
see  how  intimate  she  is  with  the  Higgs's, 
and  tells  them  that  there  is  very  little  amuse- 
ment at  any  of  the  German  baths.  So  they 
finally  settle  upon  Paris,  by  Mrs.  Brown 
Holland's  recommendation  to  an  excellent 
hotel,  stopping  a  little  while  at  Capecure 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

Rank  the  Fipth. — Whilst  Mr.  Higgs 
was  in  trade  Mr.  Startin  was  his  head 
confidential  clerk ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Startin,  who  live  at  Is- 
lington, and  have  more  children  than  even 
married  clerks  in  general  are  surrounded 
by,  are  asked  once  a  year  to  dine  with  the 
Higgs's,  the  party  being  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  Be  sure  that  the  Hollands  are 
not  amongst  the  guests  on  this  occasion. 
Well,  the  Uiggs'  girls  take  Mrs.  Startin  in- 
to their  room,  and  are  quite  affable,  and 
show  her  the  hot-house,  and  give  her  some 
flowers,  and  play  new  polkas  to  her,  and 
ask  her  where  she  is  going  this  year.  To 
which  Mrs.  Startin  answers  she  don't  ex- 
actly know,  nor  indeed  does  she,  for  with 
her  little  family  a  change  is  not  so  easily 
managed;  but  this  puts  it  into  her  head 
that  she  ought  to  go  somewhere,  and  so 
when  she  leaves  at  night  with  Mr.  Startin, 
in  a  cab,  which  will  be  dismissed  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  for  the  Islington  omni- 
bus, she  tells  them  that  they  must  really  go 
out  of  town,  or  else  '  it  will  seem  so  strange !' 
Within  ten  days  they  are  all  at  Ramsgate — 
a  start  rendered  more  speedy  by  the  com- 

glaint  of  Mrs.  Startin  that  that  nasty  pain 
as  returned  to  her  chest,  and  she  is  cer- 
tain that  nothing  but  warm  sea-bathing  will 
remove  it. 

Rank  thb  Sixth. — In  the  counting 
house,  where  Mr.  Startin  at  present  pre- 
sides, is  a  junior  clerk,  Mr.  Tiddy.  He 
lives  somewhere  up  very  high  behind  Cros- 
by Hall,  and  dines  at  Bucklersbnry  during 
the  week,  and  on  Sundays  oAen  strides  up 
to  Islington  where  he  finds  a  knife  and  fork 
aA  Mr.  Startin's  table,  always  laid  down  fur 
him ;  and  in  the  evening  he  takes  the  chil- 
dren for  a  walk  along  the  New  River.  He 
believes  in  the  family  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  pays  the  otnioet  deference  to  Mr.  Star- 
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tin's  opinion  in  every  thing ;  so  that  when 
he  finds  that  they  are  going  out  of  town,  he 
intimates  that  he  ought  to  go  as  well.  But 
as  leave  of  absence  is  difficult  for  minor 
clerks  to  procure,  Mr.  Tiddy  can  only  go 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  Mincing  Lane, 
and  therefore  he  takes  a  moderate  bedroom 
at  Gravesend,  looking  forward  still  to  Sun- 
day, for  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  when  he  con* 
trives  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Startins  at  Rams- 
gate, not  a  little  gratified  at  showing  them 
that  he  also  can  have  a  holiday. 

And  by  these  and  similar  influences,  are 
the  autumnal  tourists  determined,  acting 
upon  each  other's  opinions  in  such  regular 
gradations,  from  the  proudest  to  the  hum- 
blest, that  with  very  little  difficulty  a  per- 
fect '  House-that-Jack-built'  rhyme  might 
be  formed  upon  their  migrations. 

Of  the  Convbntional  Tourist.— 
There  is  another  class  distinct  from  the 
ranks  we  have  just  enumerated,  and  that  is 
composed  of  the  tourists,  who  travel,  not 
from  any  particular  enjoyment  that  it  gives 
them,  but  because  they  think  it  proper  to 
do  so;  just  as  people  go  to  the  Ancient 
Concerts.  Mr.  Julius  Praps  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  this  class :  we  will  describe 
him. 

As  August  Rpproacheth,  he  sayeth  that 
he  hath  an  invitation  to  shoot  over  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  moor,  but  that  it  is  a  bore, 
and  he  meaneth  to  travel.  He  letteth  his 
mustachios  grow  thereby,  and  buyeth  a 
hand-book,  a  knapsack,' and  a  pair  of  shoes; 
he  ordereth  a  blouse,  and  pervadeth  London 
after  passports.  He  also  getteth  a  journal, 
and  a  solid  sketch-book  :  but  after  the 
first  week  he  useth  neither ;  and  thus  be 
starteth  for  Boulogne,  on  his  way  to  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy. 

At  Boulogne  he  seeth  much  novelty,  not 
having  been  on  the  continent  before.  He 
speaketh  frightful  French,  but  in  his  inno- 
cence thinketh  it  the  thing;  he  drinketh 
much  brandy,  because  it  is  cheap,  and  also 
claret,  and  well  nigh  getteth  drunk.  Being 
green  abroad,  he  describeth  a  diligence 
that  he  hath  seen,  as  a  wonderful  thing,  to 
the  company  at  the  table  d'kote,  and  sayeth 
that  it  is  droll  to  hear  the  children  speak 
French ;  both  of  which  things  have  been 
frequently  done  before.  He  maketh  a 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  large  fur  gloves,  not 
that  he  wanteth  them,  but  he  is  struck  with 
the  novelty  and  price ;  and  afterwards  he 
knoweth  not  what  to  do  with  them. 

He  taketh  a  place  in  the  c<n^  because 
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it  IS  genteel,  and  looketh  with  disdain  upon 
the  '  bad  style  of  men'  that  love  the  ban- 
quette, nor  doth  he  continue  with  them, 
when  they  stop  for  dinner  at  Abbeville. 

At  Paris  he  goeth  to  M eurice's,  or  Law- 
son's,  and  seetb  the  sights  by  rule,  as  they 
are  put  down  in  the  hand-book.  He  formeth 
his  notions  of  Paris  in  this  wise.  He  stayeth 
at  an  English  hotel,  and  is  waited  on  by 
English  servants.  He  meeteth  nought  but 
English  at  the  table  (Thote;  he  hath  an 
English  lacquais  de  place,  and  readeth  the 
English  papers.  He  buyeth  even  English 
things  to  take  home  with  him,  at  shops 
where  they  write  up  '  English  spoken  here,' 
and  speaketh  English  himself,  all  day  long. 
And  then  he  sayeth  to  himself,  '  When  I  get 
home  I  will  write  a  book  upon  Paris  and 
its  people.*  He  thinketh  it  right  to  dine 
Rocher  de  Canqale ;  and  delighteth  in 
once  at  Vereys,  or  Vefour's,  and  once  at  the 
ordering  the  dinner  himself,  albeit  he 
maketh  wild  shots  at  the  dishes,  and  if 
there  is  a  party  of  three  or  four,  amazeth 
xYiegarqon,  by  ordering  a  portion  apiece  for 
every  body.  He  doth  not  much  like  the 
French  theatres,  but  goeth  as  a  duty,  and 
laugheth  with  the  audience,  as  do  many  at 
the  French  plays  in  London ;  but  he  under- 
standeth  not  a  line  he  heareth;  and  there- 
fore doth  he  prefer  Franconi's.  He  findeth 
that  his  best  clothes,  brought  from  London, 
produce  not  the  effect  he  desired  in  Paris ; 
and  therefore  riggeth  himself  out  in  Palais 
Royal.  But  he  doth  not  approach  ,  nearer 
to  the  Frenchman  for  all  that :  and  when 
he  goeth  to  the  Messageries,  in  the  Rue 
Notre  Dame  Des  Victoires,  he  asketh, 
'  Esker  eel  e  ar  oon  diligence,  mossieu, 
poor  Genave  T'  he  is  disgusted  to  hear  the 
clerk  reply  incontinently,  '  Yes,  sir,  every 
morning  at  eight  o'clock.' 

In  Switzerland  he  walketh  much,  but 
hath  a  guide  to  carry  his  knapsack,  and 
telleth  people  at  inns,  that  he  hath  an 
intention  of  going  up  Mont  Blanc.  But 
the  intention  vanisheth  as  he  approacheth 
Savoy,  and  at  Chamouni  disappeareth  alto- 
gether, inasmuch  as  he  there  contenieth 
himself  by  saying  that  he  knoweth  a  man 
who  hath  been  up  once.  He  buyeth  a 
paper-cutter  of  white  wood,  at  the  Bigi 
Culm,  for  his  study-table,  and  a  salad 
spoon  and  fork  for  his  aunt  from  whom  he 
hath  expectations,  and  who  asketh  him 
much  on  his  return  about  William  Tell, 
with  whom  she  thinketh  he  must  have  been 
acquainted,  her  whole  idea  of  Switzerland 
being  confined  to  that  apocryphal  (as  it 
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really  appears)  individual,  and  the  tune  of 
the  Swiss  Boy.  But  he  knoweth  little  except 
that  which  he  readeth  in  the  hand-books ; 
nor  doth  he  ever  deviate  from  the  route 
they  lay  down  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
goeth  to  Grindelwald,  and  sayeth  that  the 
Glacier  is  only  a  lot  of  ice,  but  still  it  is 
proper  to  see  it,  not  as  an  amusement,  but 
to  say  afterwards  that  he  hath  been  there 
which  appeareth  to  be  the  great  end  of  all 
his  travels.  And  when  he  starteth  for  Italy, 
he  crosseth  the  Simplon  in  the  night,  to 
save  time  and  get  the  quicker  to  Italy, 
whereby  he  doth  not  get  a  sight  of  any 
portion  of  the  pass.  But  at  Duome  d'Os- 
sola  he  readeth  all  about  it  in  the  hand- 
book, and  his  end  is  answered.  And  now 
he  taketh  care  not  to  let  any  thing  astonish 
him,  or  at  least  to  appear  as  though  it  did, 
thinking  that' he  is  an  experienced  traveller. 
And  he  joineth  little  in  the  society  of  the 
table  d*hote,  but  taketh  notes  as  if  on  the 
sly,  that  the  company  may  think  him  to  be 
a  great  author,  travelling  in  disguise,  to 
write  a  large  book.  And  indeed,  he  hath 
an  intention  of  trying  to  do  something  for 
a  magazine  on  his  return  :  but  he  findeth 
to  his  disgust  that  it  hath  been  done  be- 
fore. 

At  Venice  he  hireth  a  gondola,  and 
boasteth  that  he  hath  seen  all  the  churches 
in  one  day  ;  and  he  goeth  through  the 
ducal  palace,  not  that  he  findeth  interest  in 
its  associations,  but  because  it  is  a  place 
that  must  be  visited  solely  to  talk  of  afler- 
wards.  He  stoppeth  at  Venice  twenty-four 
hours ;  after  which  be  pronounceth  it  the 
"  slowest "  place  he  ever  was  in ;  and  de- 
clareth  that  it  hath  been  much  over-rated. 
At  Verona  he  goeth  to  the  tomb  of  Juliet, 
whom  he  confuseth  with  Fanny  Kemble, 
but  cannot  call  the  tragedy  to  mind  with  dis- 
tinctness :  nevertheless,  he  buyeth  a  model  of 
her  tomb,  and  determineth  to  read  it  on  his 
return,  or  go  and  see  it  acted.  And  then 
he  visiteth  every  place  mentioned  in  the 
hand-book,  the  which  he  yawneth  over,  as 
doth  an  admirer  of  Jullien  at  the  Philhar- 
monic :  and  when  he  seeth  the  amphitheatre, 
he  sayeth  to  himself, '  This  is  very  fine,  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  Cirque  Olympique 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  or  even  Asiley's.'  . 

He  devoteth  two  entire  days  to  Florence, 
and  is  on  his  legs  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  ten  at  night,  looking  at  every  picture 
and  statue,  not  to  admire  it,  but  to  say  that 
he  hath  seen  it  on  future  opportunities. 
For,  as  far  as  enjoyment  goes,  he  thinketh 
the  Venus  equally  good  which  adorneth  the 
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abop  of  the  ingenioas  Italian  opposite  the 
stage-door  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 

ftome  he  liketh  not ;  nor  taketh  pleasure 
in  its  remains.  For  he  careth  not  for  the 
ancients,  his  associations  being  alone  con- 
nected with  dogs'-eared  Virgils,  and  ink- 
stained  Commentaries.  But  his  hand-book 
directeth  him  to  see  every  thing,  and  he 
laboriously  obeyeth  it ;  albeit,  he  findeth 
nothing  so  agreeable  as  our  own  Colosseum 
in  the  Regent's  Park:  and  wisheth  that 
the  Pope  would  engage  Mr.  Br  ad  well  to 
reno?ate  the  city,  In  his  heart  he  voteth 
Rome  a  '  sell,'  and  hateth  the  ruins,  from 
recollection  of  the  cane  and  Latin  mark. 

And  thus  he  yawneth  and  faiigueth  him- 
self for  three  months  about  parts  of  Europe, 
haying  become  footsore  to  attain  glory  at 
home,  as  pilgrims  go  to  Mecca  to  ^  put  on 
the  free-list  of  the  Prophet's  paradise,  and 
he  remembereth  nothing  that  he  hath  seen, 
no  more  than  the  passenger  by  an  express- 
train  can  call  to  mind  the  stations  that  he 
shooteth  by.  But  he  belicTeth  that  he  hath 
attained  a  higher  rank  in  life,  by  being 
able  to  talk  of  where  he  hath  been :  and  he 
remarketh,  at  dinner-parties, '  Once,  when 
I  was  crossing  the  Simplon,'  or  '  During 
my  residence  at  Florence,'  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurreth,  and  sometimes  when 
it  doth  not.  And  if  by  luck  he  encountereth 
a  tourist,  who  hath  not  been  to  Florence, 
bnt  speaketh  highly  of  Danneker's  Ariadne 
at  Frankfort,  he  sayeth  forthwith,  'Ah, — 
but  you  should  see  the  Venus  de  Medici.' 
Tet  he  recoliecteth  it  but  slightly,  and  the 
other  he  hath  no  notion  of  beyond  that 
furnished  by  Madame  Keller. 

Bnt  the  greatest  pleasure,  after  all,  that 
one  tourist  knoweth  is  to  talk  down  another : 
and  to  this  end  chiefly  doth  our  traveller 
look  for  distinction. 
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I  TURNED  my  eyes  round  the  chamber, 
wondering  vAot  would  be  the  next  to  speak ; 
I  watched  intently  from  gauntlet  to  broad- 
sword, from  Indian  bow  to  cumbrous  match- 
lock, and  as  a  gleam  of  moonshine  flicker- 
ing through  the  woodbine  of  the  casement 
sparkled  for  a  moment  on  a  small  steel  cas- 
ket, I  fancied  almost  that  it  moved,  and  I 
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should  see  it  unlock  itself,  and  hear  the 
many  secrets  of  which  it  was  the  deposi- 
tory ;  but  another  look  convinced  me  it  was 
motionless,  and  I  was  disappointed,  for  I 
well  knew  its  antiquity,  and  longed  to  hear 
of  its  experiences. 

As  I  continued  my  scrutiny,  I  was  start- 
led by  observing  the  eyes  of  the  portrait 
opposite  me  move,  the  breast  heave,  and  a 
slight  murmur  escape  from  the  lips;  and 
such  lips ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  last 
century,  of  a  lovely  young  sirl,  whose  pe» 
culiar  feminine  beauty,  and  dove-like  ex- 
pression of  eyes,  I  had  often  gazed  on  with 
pleasure,  and  yearned  to  know  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  such  a  creature's  life. 

When  first  its  soft  murmuring  voice  fell 
upon  my  devouring  ear,  my  heart  beat  ra- 
pidly, and  I  seemed  like  a  person  just  strug- 
gling out  of  a  slumber.  For  a  moment  it 
appeared  indistinct,  but  gradually  became 
clear  and  palpable.    It  spake  as  follows : 

Good  friends !  since  we  are  doomed  to 
be  packed  tocether  in  our  possessor's  cu- 
riosity shop— I  think  it  but  polite  to  call  it 
so— I  have  listened  to  your  beguiling  ad- 
ventures with  pleasure,  for  they  tend  in 
some  measure  to  drive  away  the  ennui,  to 
which,  as  oa55«  things,  we  are  condemned. 
Inspired  therefore  by  your  example,  I  will 
try  to  recall  to  my  memory  some  few  pas- 
sages of  my  life,  that  is,  in  the  life  of  the 
creature  I  represent.  That  she  was  beau- 
tiful, I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say.  Look  at  me  1  I  represent  her  faith- 
fully! Her  beauty  was  only  skin  deep 
like  mine,  but  not  so  lasting.  Age  has 
made  me  more  valuable,  whilst  it  destroy- 
ed her  power. 

When  I  was  created  by  the  painter's 
master  hand,  I  was  pronounced  a  living 
likeness!  It  was  true;  for  I  grew  into  life 
under  the  limner's  magic  skill,  and  beheld 
my  beautiful  original  before  me,  and  felt 
the  tremulous  touch  of  the  young  painter 
as  he  looked  abashed  into  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  for  the  bright  light  that  he  dared  to 
hope  to  transfer  to  me !  that  look  made  the 
eloquent  blood  rush  even  to  his  noble  fore- 
head, whilst  the  fair  sitter's  fringed  lash 
sank  over  her  dangerous  orbs  with  soft 
timidity,  but  even  then  there  wns  a  scorn- 
ful curl  of  triumph  on  her  lips,  that  belied 
the  language  of  her  eyes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  sitting  she  rose, 
and  swept  with  grace  unparalleled  from  the 
room,  the  painter's  gaze  followed  her,  and 
a  deep  sigh  escaped  from  his  very  heart ; 
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he  then  tnrned  to  me,  and  afterwards  flung 
himself  into  the  chair  she  had  quitted,  and 
gazed  with  a  painful  inientness  upon  me ; 
he  was  young  and  nobly  handsome,  so  he 
naturally  had  his  day  dream,  and  the  world, 
and  worldliness,  were  alike  forgotten  in  the 
thoughts  that  rushed  through  his  impetuous 
mind!  One  moment  a  dark  frown  sha- 
dowed his  brow,  which  some  sunny  thought 
instantly  dispelled ;  anon  it  returned,  and 
was  again  chased  away  by  a  bright  triumph- 
ant smile.  What  were  his  thoughts  t  1 
could  well  guess  1  he  sat  thus  entranced 
until  the  twilight  shut  him  from  my  sight, 
and  I  saw  no  more,  but  I  heard  his  plain- 
tive sighs. 

Maria  Leslie,  the  being  I  represent,  was 
an  only  child,  born  to  inherit  great  beauty, 
and  large  possessions;  she  was  kindly 
loved  by  her  parents,  who  could  not  behold 
m  her  the  slightest  fault ;  she  was  admired 
by  all  who  came  within  the  magic  circle  of 
her  charms,  for  the  brightness  of  her  beau- 
ty so  dazzled  the  hearts  of  her  beholders, 
that  they  could  scarcely  think  it  possible 
that  aught  of  evil  could  be  so  enshrined.' 

Vanity  was  her  besetting  sin.  As  a  child 
her  little  coquetries  and  vanities  were  only 
smiled  at  by  all,  as  being  exceedingly  droll : 
the  continual  praises  of  menials,  and  the 
fond  indulgence  of  her  parents,  who  laugh- 
ed at  her  little  womanish  ways,  when  but 
yet  a  girl,  had  drawn  her  from  society  of 
children  like  herself,  and  made  her  ape  the 
manners  of  grown  up  people ;  she  was  a 
tittle  actress  I 

She  was  about  eighteen  when  I  was  made 
the  almost  living  likeness  of  her,  by  the 
young  and  enthusiastic  painter,  who  had 
much  better  have  bestowed  his  love  upon 
me,  for  I  was  all  his  own,  and  would  al- 
ways have  remained  the  same ;  I  was  in- 
deed superior  to  my  original,  for  beneath 
my  beauty  a  cold  heart  was  not  hidden ;  all 
her  love  was  engrossed  by  herself,  and  con- 
sequently she  had  none  to  bestow  on  others ; 
day  after  day  did  the  young  painter  stand 
by  her  easel,  and  endeavor  to  infuse  some 
of  his  soul  into  hers,  and  rouse  her  to  excel 
in  the  most  glorious  of  arts,  but  in  vain ; 
her  vanity  prompted  her  only  to  seek  ac- 
complishments of  an  easier  cast,  that  should 
dazzle  and  enchant  others ;  she  found  that 
to  conquer  in  the  painter's  mystery  and 
conning,  was  not  so  easy;  it  must  be  a 
true  love  that  can  ever  woo  any  of  the  sis- 
ter arts  with  hopes  of  success.  With  di- 
vided thoughts  yon  most  never  kneel  at 
their  shrine. 
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Fatal  indeed  was  the  indulgence  of  this 
mad  passion  for  this  divinity ;  although  of 
a  good  family  he  had  no  broad  lands  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  proud  and  haughty  beau- 
ty ;  yet  without  hope  to  wear  the  prize,  he 
still  dared  to  love.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  flame  will  keep  up  love ;  a  smile,  or  an 
accidental  pressure  of  the  hand  will  last  for 
weeks;  (bll  well  did  the  young  heartless 
coquette  know  and  see  the  net  she  had 
thrown  around  her  victim,  nor  appeared 
she  conscious  of  the  cause  of  the  pale 
cheek  and  trembling  voice  of  the  young 
painter,  who  lived  but  in  the  poisonous 
fascinations  of  her  presence. 

Pallid  grew  the  cheek,  and  more  bril* 
liant  the  lustre  of  the  eyes,  as  month  after 
month  rolled  on,  and  found  him  still  by  his 
pupil's  side ;  his  steps  became  languid,  his 
smile  dejected,  and  art  seemed  no  longer 
the  object  of  his  enthusiasm. 

One  early  dawn  he  stood  in  the  gallery, 
and  with  careful  hand  made  a  copy  of  me, 
but  this  was  done  stealthily,  and  in  secret. 
Foolish  boy !  he  bore  it  to  his  humble  roof, 
with  bright  visions  of  future  glory,  to  em- 
bitter hts  hours  with  vain  and  feverish 
thoughts  over  the  counterpart  of  his  des- 
troyer. 

Unavailiiigly  did  he  struggle  with  his  bet- 
ter feelings,  but  the  strong  passion  of  youth 
is  not  easily  mastered ;  yet  oflen  did  he  re- 
solve to  break  his  dishonorable  thraldrom, 
but  when  she  bestowed  on  him  a  bewitch- 
ing smile,  how  soon  his  resolution  was  bro* 
ken,  and  how  soon  he  became  again  her 
willing  slave. 

Love  is  a  sad  flatterer,  and  whispers 
strange  impossibilities  to  his  votaries.  With 
these  he  beguiled  and  deluded  the  young 
painter,  bade  him  hope,  taught  him  to  in- 
terpret her  downcast  eyes,  and  read  her 
very  smiles  until  he  believed  there  was  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling  between  them.  Yam 
yet  how  happy  felt  he,  to  think  thus ! 

One  evening  when  twilight  gradually  put 
an  end  to  their  labors,  during  which  her 
almost  tenderness  towards  him  had  made 
the  hours  fly  like  minutes,  they  sat  near  to 
each  other  watching  the  calm  blush  of  the 
evening  sky  giving,  place  to  the  silvery  hue 
of  the  rising  moon.  A  dangerous  moment 
for  those  who  level  Thoughts  at  such 
moments  are  raised  far,  fur  above  the  sor- 
did things  of  the  earth,  and  the  world's 
weight  seems  lifted  from  the  heart  to  give 
full  play  to  its*  purest  feelings. 

If  she  but  loved  him,  thought  he,  how 
he  would  strive  to  become  great,  to  be 
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worthy  of  her !  What  would  toil  be  ?  oo- 
thiDg  !  for  him,  time  would  have  no  terrors, 
if  she  were  the  prize  at  the  end !  With 
thoughts  like  to  these  rushing  through  his 
brain  in  answer  to  the  quick  throbbings  of 
his  hearty  he  fell  at  her  feet,  and  burst  forth 
in  all  the  eloquence  of  his  nature,  upbraid- 
ing himself,  but  yet  claiming  her  pity,  pro- 
mising to  fly  from  her,  until  he  was  more 
worthy,  praying  for  hope  to  cheer,  his  path 
as  an  incentive  to  his  ambition  and  exer- 
tions. His  glowing  words  came  from  his 
lips  with  poetic  grace,  but  met  no  kindred 
response ;  she  now  beheld  all  that  her  heart- 
less coquetry  had  effected,  and  rising  in- 
dignantly from  her  seat,  with  cheek  cold 
and  colorless,  and  with  eyes  of  scorn,  and 
drawing  the  rich  folds  of  her  dress  closely 
around  her  beautiful  form,  as  though  she 
feared  the  contamination  of  his  touch,  she 
bade  him,  in  a  tone  that  threw  back  the 
impetuous  blood  to  his  heart,  to  rise,  and 
never  more  dare  to  enter  into  her  presence, 
or  insult  her  by  his  plebeian  rhapsodies. 

What  art  thou,  said  she,  but  a  hired 
menial  I  had  it  not  been  for  the  absence  of 
my  parent,  thou  wouldst  have  been  flogged 
from  the  bouse  by  the  horse  boys,  for  thus 
forgetting  thyself  and  station. 

Stunned  by  the  change  in  the  beautiful 
creature,  who,  a  moment  since,  was  all 
angel,  but  who  now  appeared,  as  the 
moonlight  played  on  her  convulsed  fea- 
tures, almost  a  demon,  he  arose  from  his 
prostrate  position,  as  if  in  a  dream,  and 
without  one  word,  but  with  fixed  eyes,  and 
mournful  mien,  saw  her  slowly  depart  from 
the  chamber. 

A  year  rolled  on,  and  the  painter  was 
only  remembered  in  the  family  of  his  quon- 
dam patron  as  a  bold  and  enterprising 
young  man,  who  had  sought  by  dishonora- 
ble means  his  own  aggrandisement  by  an 
alliance  with  his  daughter,  and  they  felt 
proud  that  the  adventurer  had  failed  in  his 
purpose,  and  had  not,  notwithstanding  his 
talents  and  fascinations,  for  one  moment 
disturbed  the  pure  mind  of  their  child. 

She  soon  had  many  suitors  for  her  hand, 
for  her  lands  were  fruitful,  and  her  dowry 
large,  and  all  the  family  possessed  would 
eventually  fall  to  her  sole  disposal.  They 
came,  and  were  refused,  and  thus  were  her 
triumphs  swelled.  They  strove  to  touch 
her  heart  when  they  should  have  aimed  only 
at  her  pride. 

At  last  a  suitor  came,  of  proud  and 
haughty  race,  with  armorial  bearings,  and 
a  tide.    He  had  long  since  parted  with  all 
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his  feelings  as  unfashionable  commodities; 
but  brought  in  their  stead  his  family-deeds 
and  rent-roll,  which  were,  he  believed,  the 
sure  passport  to  a  lady's  heart  The  per- 
fect nonchalance  of  the  titled  suitor  put 
hors  de  combat  all  the  little^  coquetries  of 
the  lady.  He  looked  upon  her  as  a  fine 
creature,  but  hated  the  trouble  of  courts 
ship,  left  the  old  people  to  make  love  to 
her  for  him,  and  requested  a  definitive 
answer  to  his  proposal,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  miss  the  season  trip  to  Italy. 

Having  sickened  himself  at  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  found  himself  used  up,' 
he  paused  in  his  senseless  career,  and 
looked  out  for  an  estate,  with  a  presentable 
wife  tacked  to  it,  so  that  his  constitution 
and  property  might  both  at  the  same  time 
be  repaired.  He  had  come,  therefore,  to 
see  the  fair  Maria  ;  liked  her  manners  and 
her  unincumbered  estate,  and  determined 
to  take  the  desperate  leap  of  marriage. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself 
disagreeable,  for  nothing  is  easier  than 
insincerity ;  and  etiquette,  strained  to  the 
nicest  point,  forbade  any  thing  like  an  ap- 
proach to  familiarity,  which  is  a  very  old 
fashioned,  troublesome  thing  at  best,  and 
often  endangers  the  continuation  of  the 
best  acquaintance. 

Seen  only  through  the  medium  of  his 
gentlemanly  address  and  stylish  manners, 
aided,  too,  by  his  magnificent  establish- 
ment and  a  coronet,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
he  found  himself  successful.  The  proud 
girl  consented  to  be  his  wife.  They  were 
married  ;  and  she  became  a  countess ! 

The  last  of  the  glittering  pomp  of  mar- 
riage wound  its  way  through  the  embower- 
ing trees,  and  vanished  in  the  evening 
sunlight.  The  parents  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  their  labor  of  love  was  ended, 
and  that  their  child  was  their  child  ao 
more,  for  another  now  claimed  her  who 
would  stand  before  them  in  her  love,  and 
her  thoughts, — the  little  world  of  en- 
chantment which  was  created  round  the 
child  of  their  afiections  faded  like  a  rain- 
bow when  the  worshipped  idol  of  the  shrkie 
departed  from  it,  and  left  them  desolate. 
The  tears  of  parting  still  glistened  in  their 
eyes  as  they  stood  before  me  to  gaze  once 
more  upon  the  face  of  one  they  loved  too 
well.  When  they  beheld  her  again,  she 
was  not  like  to  me  1 

Italy  1  land  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies ! 
land  of  elegant  vices,  and  romantic  rascali- 
ties ;   beautiful  even  in  your  feebleness, 
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bow  (bU  of  butterflies  art  thou !  How  tbey 
flutter  ID  the  eternal  sunabiae !  How  full 
art  thoa  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  I  Be- 
hold the  ereatlons  of  thy  chisel  and  thy 
pencil  1  See  the  lazzaroni  crowding  in 
their  dirt,  and  defacing  the  marble  steps  of 
thy  palaces!  How  full  of  sharp,  bright 
eyes,  and  sharper  and  brighter  poniards ! 
How  quick  to  love,  and  how  quick  to  hate 
are  thy  fierce-blooded  children  1 

In  a  few  weeks  after  their  marriage,  the 
fair  Countess  and  her  chosen  husband  found 
themselves  in  Italy,. where  he  was  as  well 
known  as  the  Pope  himself,  and  where  he 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
crowd,  who  knew  his  vices  and  his  bound- 
less extravagance,  which,  now  he  came  so 
well-freighted,  promised  them  another  har- 
vest. His  charming  wife  soon  became  the 
admiration  and  the  toast  of  the  gay  circles 
that  had  nothing  else  to  da  She  was 
charmed  with  the  flutterers  whom  she  cap- 
tivated, and  who  whispered  warm  flattery 
into  her  ears ;  but  sometimes  they  became 
so  bold  in  their  advances,  that  her  un- 
fashionable feelings  prompted  her  to  shrink 
back  from  their  too  ardent  address,  fearing 
that  her  husband's  haughty  spirit  might 
feel  offence ;  but  he,  whenever  he  heard  of 
them,  seemed  to  count  them  as  nothing 
more  than  bon4fon8  thrown  in  a  Carnival, 
sweet,  but  harmless.  He  was  guilty  of  the 
same  offence  to  other  women ;  so  be  let  it 
pass  unnoticed,  and  the  ardent  puppies 
remained  unreproved,  and  sought  with 
greater  avidity  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
beautiful  English  Countess. 

The  fasliionable  neglect  of  her  husband 
soon,  however,  began  to  show  itself,  and 
gave  her  votaries  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
poar  forth  their  enamored  strains.  He 
became  entangled  in  the  depraved  clique  to 
which  he  had  been  a  victim  before  his 
marriage ;  and  was  often  brooght  home  by 
his  servants  (through  wine  and  excitement) 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  This  could 
not  long  be  kept  from  his  wife,  who, 
although  she  had  no. love  for  him,  felt  most 
severely  his  pointed  desertion,  which  made 
her  the  talk  of  her  aristocratic  friends. 
Her  pride  was  hurt  at  the  idea  of  being 
chained  for  life  to  a  rout  and  a  drunkard  ! 

Frequent  scenes  of  recrimination  destroy- 
ed even  the  appearance  of  consideration 
/or  each  other ;  and  hate  being  too  violent 
an  exertion  where  there  never  had  been 
any  love,  each  soon  began  to  have  the  ut- 
most contempt  for  the  other.  The  world 
•^tbat  isy  their  world — soon  discovered  that 
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their  victims  were  ready-made  to  their 
bands,  and  that  no  exertion  on  their  part 
was  required  to  create  differences  between 
them. 

Her  suitors  became  bolder  as  tbey  saw 
her  natural  protector  leave  her  unguarded ; 
and  left  to  her  own  resources,  many  snake- 
like whisperings  prompted  her  to  revenge 
herself  for  the  open  infidelities  of  her  aban- 
doned husband.  But  she  had  too'  lately 
left  the  home  of  her  childhood;  and  the 
halo  of  her  mother's  virtues  still  hovered 
faintly  sround  her,  and  preserved  her  from 
her  baffled  tempters.  Where  was  thut 
mother  now  ?  How  needed  to  guide  the 
steps  of  her  child,  who  had  ever  been  the 
slave  of  her  own  passions  and  pride,  and 
now,  in  the  moment  of  dangejr,  was  saved 
alone  by  the  natural  instinct  inherent  in 
woman,  that  recoils  even  from  the  sem- 
blance of  vice. 

One  of  her  most  pertinacious  fi^lowers, 
who,  from  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his 
high  rank,  had  never  met  with  a  rebuff, 
kept  his  place  at  her  side,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  success,  which  he  ever  looked 
upon  as  his  sore  reward ;  but  in  the  young 
Englishwoman  he  found  a  most  obstinate 
pupil ;  and  he  could  not  prevail  over  her 
with  such  ease  as  he  did  with  the  proud 
signorss  of  his  own  land,  where  vice  and 
virtue  are  mere  names,  and  Where  to  be 
virtuous  is  to  appear  so. 

He  had  one  night,  at  a  grand /e<e,  seated 
himself,  as  was  his  custom,  by  her  side, 
with  a  full  determination  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  long  love-siege  which  began  rather  to 
pique  his  vanity,  and  tire  his  patience. 
The  usual  common-place,  in  such  cases 
understood,  the  Countess  bore  with  all  the 
coldness  of  her  disposition,  and  she  permit- 
ted him  to  run  on  unchided  through  his 
hopes  and  despairings,  and  other  poetical 
descriptioos  of  the  torments  which  she  had 
made  him.  endure.  At  last,  grown  confi- 
dent by  her  silence,  he  dared  to  place  his 
own  arm  around  her  slender  waist.  She 
sprang  from  his  side.  A  stinging  reproach 
had  hardly  fallen  ft-om  his  lips,  when  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  hovered  near  them,  and  who 
had  overheard  her  words,  felled  her  insulter 
to  the  earth  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  seizing 
her  hand.  She  turned  for  one  moment  to 
look  at  her  rescuer,  in  whom  she  expected 
to  see  her  husband ;  but  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  pale  and  convulsed  features  of  the 
youthful  painter.  After  whispering  his 
name  in  the  ear  of  the  enraged  noble,  he 
slightly  bowed  to  her,  and  coldly  passed  on. 
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Months  paaaed  on,  and  she  never  beheld 
}Am,  although  she  heard  of  his  fame,  which 
stood  hiffh  even  in  the  city  of  the  famoas. 
Her  husband,  as  of  necessity,  met  the  in- 
saher  of  his  wife,  and  they  fired  at  each 
other  as  long  as  their  seconds  thought  fit, 
-and  then,  alter  a  great  deal  of  mutual 
polkenesB,  returned  home  to  breakfast. 

But  the  hot  Italian  blood  of  her  husband's 
adversary  was  not  so  easily  cooled ;  he  felt 
loo  deeply  the  ignominy  of  the  blow,  and 
the  scorn  of  the  proud  Englishwoman,  who 
he  thought  entertained  some  tender  feeling 
for  the  yoong  painter,  whose  early  history 
he  soon  traced  out.  Deeming  the  painter 
a  successiul  rival,  he  was  doubly  desirous 
of  revenge  upon  him.  He  quickly  sought 
out,  and  found  with  facility, — for  ready  in- 
straments  are  easily  found  in  the  Holy 
City, — creatures  to  carry  out  his  vengeance, 
which  he  was  too  dastardly  to  do  himself. 
He  purposed  at  once  to  crush  the  hopes  of 
the  young  painter,  and  the  vaunted  honor 
of  the  woman  who  had  dared  to  refuse 
him. 

The  riches  of  the  Earl  and  his  wife,  and 
the  splendor  of  their  beautiful  palace, 
which  stood  in  the  suburbs,  had  long  been 
the  talk  and  wonder  of  Rome^  The  char- 
acter of  its  owner  mnfi  also  no  secret.  His 
splendid /efes  were  the  resort  of  all  the  say 
and  beaotifol,  as  well,  also,  as  the  bad  and 
vicious,  who  found  his  purse-strings  always 
ready  and  open  to  supply  their  pandering 
sycophancy  with  fonds,  of  which  they  did 
not  fail  availing  themselves  when,  hal^mad 
with  drink,  be  sought  another  fatal  excite- 
ment in  the  dice. 

One  night,  or  rather  morning,  for  the 
faint  streaks  of  light  were  seen  in  the  hori- 
zon, betokening  the  night  almost  spent,  the 
Kests  had  departed,  and  the  host  had  been 
rne  by  bis  servants  to  his  couch,  the  fair 
Countess  pressed  her  pillow  alone.  Here 
and  there  in  the  splendid  saloons  a  few 
lamps  were  left  to  die  in  their  sockets  by 
the  careless  and  inebriated  servants  of  the 
household,  in  which  no  order  or  regulation 
was  kept.  The  whole  place  was  now  wrap- 
ped in  repose,  and  three  figures  were  seen 
stealthily  approaching  through  the  trees  in 
the  garden,  evidently  aiming  at  conceal- 
ment Slowly,  like  the  motions  of  a  snake, 
did  they  wind  their  way  through  the  dark 
foliage  and  luxuriant  flower  parterres.  At 
length  they  gained  the  upper  terrace,  where 
for  a  oKMnent  they  hesitated ;  but  after  a 
short  oonsohation  approached  one  of  the 
lewer  windows,  which  seemed  to  have  been 


intentionally  unfastened,  and  entered  with 
silence  and  caution. 

A  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  faint 
scream  was  heard,  and  almost  instantly  after 
the  three  men  appeared,  bearing  a  roufled 
figure  between  them.  In  the  sculBe  to  ex* 
pedite  their  flight,  the  wrapper  whieh  e»> 
veloped  it  slipped  aside,  and  discovered  the 
form  of  the  Countess,  who  screamed  imme- 
diately for  help.  This  brought  in  a  moment 
to  the  sucooor  two  or  three  half>dresi^  and 
frightened  dfinestics,  who  were  intimidated 
from  further^^vance  by  the  threatening 
gestures  o(  the  brigands.  They  were,  how- 
ever, soon  reinforced  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Earl,  who,  in  his  dressing-gown,  sword 
in  hand,  and  but  half  recovered  fti>m  his  mid- 
night debauch,  staggered  wildly  forward,  at- 
tempting to  encourage  the  tired  grooms  to 
attack  the  robbers.  He  had  hardly  advanced 
ten  paces,  when  the  foremost  of  the  bri- 
gands, who  was  masked,  approached  bim^ 
and,  striking  up  his  sword^jyassed  his  wea- 
pon through  his  body.  The  nnfortunate 
husband  fell,  with  a  deep  groan,  dead  opon 
the  marble  pavement  of  the  terrace,  which 
was  crimsoned  with  his  blood  In  the  bri- 
gand's struggle  to  free  his  sword  firom  the 
entanglement  of  the  Earl's  dress,  the  mask 
dropped  from  bis  face,  and  showed  the  fenf 
tures  of  the  libertine  noUe,  who  had  ao 
basely  attempted  the  honor  of  the  Coun- 
tess. The  appalled  domestics,  who  were 
unarmed,  rushed  back  into  the  mansion  to 
alarm  the  rest  of  the  household,  who  were 
quickly  on  the  spot ;  but  the  villains  had 
fled  with  their  prize,  leaving  behind  only  a 
paper,  stuck  with  a  dagger  on  the  window- 
post,  to  the  following  effect : — ^That  the 
Countess  would  be  carried  to  the  mountaina^ 
and  if  not  ransomed  at  a  heavy  sum,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  she  would  meet  widi 
dishonor  and  death. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  set  on  foot  by 
the  authorities ;  the  murder  and  the  abduo 
tion  were  upon  every  tongue.  Parties  scour- 
ed the  woods  in  every  direction ;  but  in 
vain.  Troops  were  despatched  towards  the 
mountains,  in  hopes  of  interceptinff  the 
fugitives  before  they  gained  their  hidings 
places. 

Evening  approached  without  any  trace  of 
the  unfortunate  lady  or  her  abductors. 
Many  returned  to  the  city,  broken  down 
with  toil  and  fatigue,  fearing,  as  night  ad- 
vanced, to  proce^  farther  into  the  moun- 
tains. One  spirit  alone  flagged  not«-the 
young  painter's  I  who,  almost  frantic,  was 
the  first  to  start  upon  the  alarm.     Well 
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acqaaintedi  firom  hb  repeftted  waoderings, 
with  the  Goantrj  around,  and  the  luk>iH  of 
the  men  of  whom  he  was  in  panoit,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  burning  heart  and  deter- 
mined purpose  to  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  for  he  felt  assured  that— 
fron  the  discovery  of  the  principal  agent 
concerned)— her  dishonor  was  cerlain ; 
and  that  the  color  of  bri^andaffc  was 
merely  given  to  the  act  to  hide  hb  fouler 
purpose.  The  joung  painter  forgot  the 
seorn  she  coce  leiwlM  at  him,  and  remem* 
bered  only  the  fkhr  girl  that  had  wiled  away 
the  happiest  portion  of  his  life,  and  whom 
he  could  never  cease  to  love.  Distance  or 
fatigue  was  nothing  ;  despair  lent  him  su» 
pernatnral  strength.  If  he  stopped,  it  was 
but  for  a  moment,  to  moisten  bis  parched 
lips  at  some  mountain  stream. 

Deep  in  a  woody  ravine,  where  the  atrog^ 

Sing  noon,  piercing  the  gloomy,  over- 
\n^Yng  foliage,  showed  but  a  few  streaks 
of  Sliver  upon  the  mossy  rocks,  the  forms 
of  two  men,  that  were  lying  at  full  length 
asleep  npon  the  greensward,  were  disco- 
vered. At  some  distance  from  them,  and 
deeper  in  the  gloom,  sat  a  female  figure, 
whose  white  drnperies,  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  spot,  appeared  ghost-like  and  unreal. 
Beside  her  stood  the  tall  form  of  the  Earrs 
■lurderer,  whose  deep  voice  of  passion  and 
entreaty  continued  unavailing  to  attempt  to 
move  the  captive  Countess,  whose  face  was 
buried  in  hier  hands,  and  who  refused  to 
feply  by  a  single  syllable  to  his  sait  The 
speriier,  after  spending  some  time  in  threats 
and  expostulations,  seized  her  rudely  by 
the  arm,  and  although  apparently  weak  from 
exhaustion,  she  struggled  violently  with 
faim.  Upon  his  attempting  to  drag  her  from 
the  vicinity  of  his  sleeping  companions  she 
nttered  a  despairing  scream  that  was  an- 
swered by  a  thousand  echoea  from  the  aur- 
roandtng  rocks.  The  two  sleeping  brigands 
started  on  their  feet  in  alarm.  Hardly  able 
to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  deep  slumber 
into  which  they  had  sunk,  they  staggered 
to  the  apot  where  the  Countess  was  ende** 
voring  to  disengage  herself  from  her  rav- 
isher.  The  report  of  a  shot  ran^  through 
the  ravine,  and  the  foremost  villam  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  dropped  down  a  corpse  at 
the  feel  of  his  companion,  who  for  a  mo- 
ment kxrfced  wildly  around  him,  and  saw  at 
length  the  form  of  a  man  dropping  down 
from  the  boughs  of  an  overhanging  tree. 
He  promptly  drew  his  pistol  from  his  belt, 
and  fired.  The  figure  tottered  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but,  instantly  recovering  himself, 
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rushed  forwsrd,  and  sprang  npon  the  bri* 
gand  like  a  tiger.  The  encounter  was  des- 
perate, but  short,  and  they  both  soon  rolled 
sti'tiggling    together,  into    a  small  water- 
course, that  traversed  the  valley. 

The  ravisher,  who  had  quitted  the  Countl- 
ess on  the  first  alarm,  now  stood  bewild- 
dered,  expecting  every  moment  another 
attack  from  the  surrounding  thickets ;  but, 
(o  his  surprise,  a  dead  silence  prevailed. 
He  directly  proceeded  to  the  sssistance  of 
his  follower,  and  having  descended  into  the 
rocky  hollow  of  the  watercourse,  beheld 
the  two  combatants  apparently  dead,  lying 
at  some  distance  from  each  other.  He  ap- 
proached with  eager  curiosity,  to  look  upon 
the  features  of  the  determined  assailant ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  his  scrutiny  he  was 
seized  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  to  the 
earth.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  com- 
pletely bereft  him  of  power,  and  his  sword 
dropped  from  his  grasp  ;  but  he  snatch^ 
his  stiletto,  and  dedt  some  rapid  blows  with 
it,  in  hopes  of  disengaging  himself,  but  in 
vain  ;  for,  although  some  of  his  thrusts  told, 
he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  wild 
grasp  of  his  foe,  who,  suddenly  finding  his 
hold  relax  throagh  loss  of  blood,  ran  back 
a  few  paces  and  nred  full  at  the  front  of  his 
antagonist,  and  the  ravisher  received  the 
ball  through  his  heart 

The  lady  had  sunk  cowering  down  b^ 
neath  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  unable  to  fly, 
and  almost  unconscious  of  wha{  was  pass- 
ing ;  but,  after  the  report  of  the  last  pistd, 
she  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man  making  his  way  slowly  towards  her. 
Whether  friend  or  foe,  in  her  distraction 
she  cottid  not  tell ;  bol  npon  his  nearer  ap* 
proach  she  discovered  that  he  was  not  either 
of  her  ravishers.  Her  heart  leapt  with  joy 
as  she  rose  to  meet  him ;  but,  ere  she  could 
do  so,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  sank  at 
full  length  at  her  feet,  brealhtog  forth  wiili 
anguish  a  few  words  almost  indistinct,  and 
in  which  she  heard  her  own  name  mixed 
with  fervent  thanks  for  her  preservatioB. 

She  knelt  by  the  prostrate  figure  of  her 
preserver,  and  raised  his  head.  As  she  did 
so,  the  moon  beamed  full  and  brilliant  ott 
the  faceof  the  young  painter  I  What  were 
her  emotions  when  she  saw  the  blood  that 
was  flowing  from  that  noble  heart,  faithfid 
to  her  even  unto  death.  His  full  eyes 
gazed,  with  a  melancholy  look,  upon  her 
pitying  tears  I  No  words  fell  from  bis  lips ; 
but  his  bleeding  wounds  and  noble  devotion 
spoke  with  terrible  tongues  to  her,  as  she 
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felt,  for  the  first  time^  that  she  had  been 
doubly  his  destroyer. 

Pride  died  in  the  stillness  of  that  valley, 
and  her  hand  clasped  the  feeble  hands  of 
the  gallant  youth,  as  she  watched  with  awe 
the  last  fleeting  moments  of  his  generous 
spirit. 

Morning  broke,  and  a  strong  party  of  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  guided  by  the  distant 
reports  of  the  fire-arms,  soon  discovered  a 
crouching  female  in  white  drapery.  One 
hand  she  clasped  convulsively  to  her  face, 
and  with  the  other  she  held  the  death- 
clasped  hand  of  the  dying  painter  to  her 
side.  They  approached,  and  raised  her 
gently  ;  and,  as  she  beheld  the  rigid  fea- 
tures, and  fixed  eyes  of  her  preserver,  she 
shuddered,  and  wept.  He  was  dead  !  She 
turned  to  the  commandant  of  the  party,  who 
had  formed  a  litter  for  her,  and  almost  in  a 
whisper  said, 

,  •  Here  is  my  preserver, — bear  him  with 
you, — I  will  not  leave  him  here.' 

The  mind  of  the  Countess  was  for  some 
months  in  a  state  of  oblivion  as  to  the  past ; 
and  when  she  awoke  to  consciousness  it  was 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  mother.  No  word 
was  uttered  in  relation  to  what  occurred ; 
but  she  never  smiled  again,  for  the  moon- 
light ravine  and  the  dying  eyes  of  the  paint- 
er could  never  be  banished  from  her  ima- 
ffination  !  The  color  never  returned  to 
her  pallid  cheek,  and  I  became  the  only 
memento  of  what  she  was. 


AirseooTi  or  Admibal  Hopson.— In  the  firat 
action  in  which  Admiral  Hopion  (then  a  boy) 
was  enga^d,  afler  fighting  cheerfully  fbr  two 
hoora,  he  inauired  of  the  aailora  for  what  they 
were  cootenaiDg ;  and  on  being  told  that  the  ac- 
tion matt  last  until  the  white  rag  at  the  top  of  the 
•neny*s  meat  waa  struck,  replied,  ^  Oh,  if  tbat'a 
all,  I  will  aee  what  I  can  do  !'  At  this  moment 
the  ships  were  engaged  vard-arm  to  yard-arm,  and 
obscured  in  smoke ;  ana  nur  Y00U£  hero  noticing 
this  circumstance,  determined  to  haul  down  the 
enemy's  flag  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly, 
he  mounted  the  ahrouds,  walked  across  the  main- 
yard,  and,  an  perceived,  gained  that  of  the  French 
admiral's  ship,  when,  ascending  with  agility  to 
the  main-top-gallant-mast-head,  he  struck  the  flag, 
and  by  that  same  route  returned  with  it.  The  ene- 
my's flag  hsYiag  disappeared,  the  British  tars 
shouted  *  Victory !'  by  whioh  the  crew  of  the 
French  ship  were  thrown  into  confiision,  and  fled 
fi-om  theirguns.  The  officer8,surprised  at  the  event, 
endeavored  to  rally  them ;  but  the  English  sailom 
■eiced  the  opportanit^r  for  boarding  the  veasel, 
and  took  her.  At  tbia  jancture,  young  Hopaon 
descended  from  the  shrouds  with  the  Fnnch  flag, 
which  he  displayed  in  triumph.  He  was  immedi- 


[Sept. 

ately  promoted  to  the  quarter-deck,  went  rapidly 
thronah  the  several  ranks  of  the  service,  and 
proved  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. — 

Arecdoti  op  Louis  Pbilippk. — While  the 
kina  was  stopping  to  change  horses  at  Essonne, 
on  his  way  baek  fVom  Fontainbleau,  an  elderly 
woman,  rushing  through  the  escort  at  the  riak  of 
being  trodden  to  death  by  the  horsea,  reached  the 
door  of  the  royal  carriage,  and  being  seen  by  his 
Majesty,  presented  to  him  a  amall  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  received.  The  carriage  immediately 
afterwards  drove  on,  but  a  very  short  time  bad 
elapsed  before  an  orderly  officer  returned,  and  d^ 
livered  to  M.  CuUion,  sub-prefect  of  Corbeil,  who 
had  been  in  waiting  for  toe  king  the  poor  wo- 
man's petition,  in  which  were  several  pieces  of 
gold,  wfiich  were  immediately  delivered  over  to 
her.  The  petition  stated  that  she  waa  a  travelling 
pedlar,  who  had  fallen  sick  at  a  public  house,  and 
incurred  a  debt  of  eight  francs,  which  she  could 
not  pay,  and  as  a  guarantee  for  which  the  publi- 
can had  detained  her  dog,  who  was  her  only  com* 
panion  and  friend.  The  fact  was  she  owed  the 
publican  eighteen  francs,  but  she  had  ten  franos 
in  her  purse,  and  she  could  not,  she  said,  deceive 
the  king  by  asking  for  more  than  she  actually 
wanted  to  pay  her  debt.  It  is  aratifyin^  to  nda^ 
that  the  sob-prefbct  of  Corbeil  ascertained  that 
the  woman  bora  an  excellent  characttr.— Osfi|f- 
luim. 

Low  SuROAY.— A  curioua  volume  of  aermona, 
printed  a.  d.  1652,  lies  before  me.  It  is  entitled, 
•«The  Christian  Sodality,  or  Catholic  Hive  of 
Bees  sucking  the  honey  of  the  Church's  pray  en 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  Word  of  God,blowaoat 
of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  divine  service 
throughout  the  year.  UoIIected  by  the  puny  bee 
of  all  the  hive,  not  worthy  to  be  named  otherwise 
than  by  these  elements  of  his  name,  F.F." 

The  author,  in  hia  sermon  for  WkiU  or  Lorn 
Sunday,  thua  writea  ;>-«'  This  dhj  is  called  WkiU 
or  Law  Sunday,  because,  in  the  primitive  Church, 
those  neophytes  that  on  Easter-Eye  were  baptised 
and  clad  in  tohUe  garments  did  to  day  put  them 
ofi*,  with  this  admonition,  that  they  wera  to  keop 
within  them  a  perpetual  candor  or  spirit,  signified 
by  the  Agnu»  bei  hung  about  their  necks,  which, 
falling  down  upon  their  breasts,  put  them  in  mind 
what  innocent  lambs  they  must  be,  now  that,  of 
sinfbl,  highland  haughty  men, they  wera,  by  bap- 
tism, made  iow  and  Utile  children  of  Almighty- 
God,  such  as  ought  to  retain  in  their  mannera  and 
lives  the  Paschal  feaats  which  they  had  accom- 
plished." Other  writers  have  supposed  that  it  waa 
called  Low  Sunday  because  it  is  the  lowewt  or  latest 
day  that  is  allowed  for  satisfying  of  the  JSMfar 
oblication,  vis.  the  worthily  receiving  the  bleaaed 
Eucharist.  The  former,  however,  appean  the 
most  probable  reason  for  the  designation  of  Low 
Sunday. — Lit.  Gazette. 

Frv  TBSTinoiriAL. — ^The  Lord  Mayor  haai 
with  his  usual  benevolence  and  liberality^  pot 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  subscription,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  commemorate  the  humanity  of  the 
late  Mra.  Fry,  by  founding  a  refuge,  bearing  her 
name,  ibr  the  reception  of  ft  male  prisonen  on 
their  disohar|e  from  jail.  It  is  a  noble  and  moat 
landablo  design. 


8FINNIKG  OF  THE   aHROUD. 


BlonI;  rsTcl,  tbrsadit  of  doom ; 
aiowl]'  lengthen,  I^Ul  jam  ; 
Duth'i  ineiornble  gloom 
Straubn  like  the  frozen  tarn, 
Never  thawed  bj  gun  beam*  kind, 
Enffled  ne'er  bj  ware  or  wind, 
Man  beholdj  it,  and  ia  alill. 
Daunted  b;  iti  mortal  chill; 
Thither  haite  my  helplBia  feet 
While  I  apin  mj  winding-aheet! 

Bumner'i  breUb,  divinely  warm, 

Kindlea  eierj  pulae  to  glaa  ; 
Fled  are  tracea  o^lhs  alarm, 

Wintry  froit  and  Irafleaa  tree  : 
Hhakea  the  birch  it>  roliage  light, 
In  the  sun  the  miaU  are  bright ; 
Hravsn  and  eaith  their  buea  confonnd, 
Soatlering  rainbowa  on  the  grotiod ; 
Lift  with  rapture  ii  replete  ' 

While  I  ijiin  mj  vrlndiug-aheel! 

Bnmmer'a  voice  la  lend  and  claar, 
Lowing  kine  and  rippling  iwal) ; 
Tel  banealh  it  all  1  hear 

Somelfaing  of  a  funeral  knell. 
Sing*  the  linnet  on  the  bough, 
Singa  mv  bridegroom  al  the  plough, 
ti^Li iL 7:_ 1 -i._'i.__t^^ 


Thatched  with  moaaea  sreen  and  red. 

Blooming  a*  a  fairy  hiTI, 
Lifta  my  borne  iti  cheerflil  bead 

By  the  ever-lriping  rill, 
Lo  !  ita  fliture  tnmatei  rile, 
Galbering  round  with  loving  eye* ; 
Some  my  Dunld'a  features  near. 
Some  have  mine,  but  far  more  fhir; 
PralHin*  lipi  my  name  repeat 
While  lipiD  my  winding-aheai ! 

Yooib  ii  bright  shove  my  track. 
Health  ia  atrong  within  my  breaat ; 

Wbanfore  mual  tliia  ehadow  black 
On  my  bridal  iladneai  real  f 

On  my  nappy  aolitude 

Hoat  the  viaian  atill  intrude  ? 

Muat  the  icy  touch  of  Death 


Thou  ihsl the  wellpleaaedtogo. 
Though  the  lunahine  of  to-day 
Blind  thine  eyeballi  with  ita  ray. 
Grief  aball  iwathe  thee  in  ![■  pall, 
Life'a  beloved  before  thee  fall. 
Bride,  the  grave  hath  comfort  meet, 
Thankftil  epin  thy  windiug-iheet!" 


FisB  the  UaUopalHaa. 

LET  THE  WORLD  FROWN. 


Let  the  world  frown  ;  not  ibou,  not  thou ! 
Twine  ro»  garlanda  round  thy  brow, 
Nor  pine  lor  pearly  braid,  to  Iret 
Thy  whiter  akin,  beiide  it  aet ; 
Wild  flotrera  are  lifn,  and  ineeter  f^r 
Thau  gemmy  claap  or  Jewelled  ■tar: — 
Emilea  on.lby  lip,  love  in  thins  eye. 
Let  the  world  frowD,  I  care  not,  1 1 


Nor,  when  we  hunger,  baata  to  aita 
Our  appalitea  with  courtly  cate ; 
The  fiot-houaa  fruiti  ye  neb  may  b^— 
We  may  nut  taale,  but  onlv  aae  ; 
But  Juicy  applet  from  the  bough 
Smile  on  ua  atill,  ao  frown  unt  thou '. 

We  have  been  rich,  and  never  taatad 
The  reliah  of  Ihoae  richea  woated; — 
We  now  are  poor, — but  not  ao  poor 
Aa  drive  the  oeggar  from  onr  door 
With  nayHil  looki—Hearta  may  deapood 
When  linked  ihoughta  ceaae  to  be  fond,— 


And  the  world  takea  me  at  mjf  word, 
AndfiManiUkealrigfatBd  bird; 
Hoat  aptly  reading  in  our  looka 
A  acorn  ita  nature  little  brooka  ; 
We  head  it  not— Ibr  round  oa  glow* 
The  aunahioe  of  a  love  that  knowa 
Nor  pauting  lip,  nor  clouded  brow — 
Bo  In  tha  world  fiown  oo— Dot  thou  I 
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FIRST  GRIEF. 


Tbit  tell  me  firat  and  earlj  love 

Oatlivef  all  tAer  dreams ; 
But  the  memorv  of  a  firat  great  grief 

To  me  more  lastiDg  seems ; 
The  grief  that  marks  our  dawning  youth 

To  memory  ever  clings, 
And  o*er  the  path  of  fhture  years 

A  lengthened  shadow  flings. 

Oh  !  oft  my  mind  recalls  the  hour 

When  to  my  father's  home 
Death  came  an  uninvited  guestt 

From  his  dwelling  in  the  tomb ! 
I  had  not  seen  hb  lace  before, 

I  shudder'd  at  the  sight. 
And  I  shudder  still  to  think  upon 

The  anguish  of  that  night ! 

A  youthful  brow  and  raddy  oheek 

Became  all  cold  and  wao ; 
An  eye  grew  dim  in  which  the  light 

Of  radiant  fancy  shone : 
Cold  was  the  cheek,  and  cold  the  brow, 

The  eye  was  fixed  and  dim ; 
And  one  there  mourn 'd  a  brother  dead 

Who  would  have  died  for  him. 

I  know  not  if  *twas  summer  then, 

I  know  not  if 'twas  spring ; 
But  if  the  birds  sang  on  the  trees, 

I  did  not  hear  them  sing : 
If  flowera  came  forth  to  deck  the  earth. 

Their  bloom  I  did  not  see  ; 
I  looked  upon  one  withered  flower, 

And  none  else  bloom'd  fbr  me. 

A  sad  and  silent  time  it  was 

Within  that  house  of  wo, 
All  eyfs  were  dull  and  overcast. 

And  every  voice  was  low ; 
And  from  each  cheek  at  interva^ 

The  blood  appear*d  to  start. 
As  if  recaird,  in  sudden  haste, 

To  aid  the  sinking  heart ! 

Softly  we  trod^.  as  if  aftvd 

To  mar  the  sleeper's  sleep, 
And  stole  last  fotoks  of  his  pate  ftee 

For  memory  to  keep. 
With  him  the  egoiiy  was  o'er, 

And  now  the  pain  was  ours. 
As  thoughts  of  his  sweet  childhood  row. 

Like  odors  from  dead  flowers ! 

And  when,  at  laet,  he  was  borne  alhr 

From  the  world's  weary  strile. 
How  oft,  in  thought,  did  we  again 

Live  o*er  hai  UtUo  iilb  ? 
His  every  look,  his  9Y9Tj  word, 

His  verr  Teiee's  toM« 
Came  back  to  us,  like  thifefi  whose  worth 

*•  only  prised  when  gone  I 

The  Sri«rhas  paMd  with  yeati  away. 

And  joy  has  been  my  lot. 
Bat  the  one  is  oft  temember'd. 

And  the  other  soon  ibi^t : 


The  gayest  hours  trip  lightest  by, 

And  leave  the  faintest  trace ; 
But  the  deep,  deep  track  that  sorrow  wears, 

£Qo  time  can  e*er  efface. 


From  the  Ath«B«QiB. 
BIRTHDAY  THOUGHTS. 

BT  CAMILLA   TOCLMllT. 

'Tis  a  Birthday !    You  know  whose  : 
One  year  added  onto  thoee 
Which  came  round  so  very  fkst. 
That  we  said,  upon  the  last, 
We  would  chronicle  no  more 
Till  had  passed  another  score  ! 

Well !  the  sky  is  just  as  blue 

As  it  was  in  former  years ; 

Roses  have  the  self-same  hue, 

And  each  summer  flower  appears 

Gracefully  to  raise  its  head, 

While  its  fragrant  wealth  is  shed , 

As  when  rudely  from  their  stem 

We  young  children  severed  them. 

To  compose  a  plaything  wreath. 

Just  the  same  the  hawtnom*s  breath. 

As  when,  in  the  studious  hour. 

It  had  a  forbidden  power ; 

For,  while  stealing  o'er  our  senses. 

Thought  was  lured  firom  present  *<  tensei* 

To  the  shady  garden  plo^ 

Or  the  flelds  where  brooks  were  not. 

There's  the  old  clock  striking  ten  ! 

Is  it  study-hour  again .' 

Yea,— 4)ut  not  from  grammar  book. 

Or  in  school  room's  prisoned  nook 

Read  we,  as  we  ponder  thus   * 

Of  the  change  that  is  in  us  1 

Yonder  oak  tree — not  a  bit 
Has  it  grown — ^I'm  sure  of  it. 
Since  against  its  sturdy  bark 
Measured  we  our  three  feet  height. 
And  indented  there  the  mark. 
Which,  alas  !  is  vanished  quite. 
Tell  me— would'st  thou,  if  we  could, 
Recall  one  hour  of  childhood's  years, — 
With  its  April  smiles  and  tears. 
With  its  tremblinc  hopes  and  fban ; 
These  so  little  understood. 
That  a  young  child's  woe  or  mirth. 
Is  the  loneliest  thing  on  earth  ? 
For  the  Future,  castle-building. 
With  bright  fancy's  ready  gilding, 
May  not  be  the  wisest  way 
We  can  pase*  an  hour  to-day  ; 
But  methinks  'twere  quite  as  wife 
As  to  turn,  with  longing  eyes. 
To  the  yeara  that  dropped  so  flut 
In  that  grave  we  call  the  Past. 
Earth  grows  richer  every  day 
In  the  wealth  that  mind  must  sway. 
80,  though  the  sky  be  still  as  blue— 
The  summer  clouds  as  fleecy  too, — 
The  flowers  as  bright— the  thrush's  note 
As  richly  to  the  ear  doth  float. 
As  when  our  tiny  fbotsteps  strayed 
la  garden  trim  or  emerald  glade. 
Let  us  with  hearts  contented  own 
That  Wf  the  only  change  have  known. 
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From  tlM  Dttblin  C7ai?anity  MtfiirfM. 
THE  MOTHER'S  GAATB. 

BY  8ABAB  PABKKS. 

We'n  kneeling  by  thy  grmre,  mothec,  the  mil  has 

l«ft  it  DOW, 

And  tingee  witli  ile  yellow  Ught  jon  glad  hill'e 

▼erdant  brow, 
Where  bappy  ohildem  tnort   and   laQgb»  with 

wboiD  we  used  to  ploy, 
Bot  we  may  not  mingle  witb  tbem  Aow,aiae0  tboa 

wert  borne  away. 

We're  driven  from  oar  home,  motbery  the  home 

we  lov'd  lo  well, 
We  wander,  hungry.  honaeieM  of^,  while  atran* 

gera  in  it  dwelt^ 
And  seek  our  bread  from  door  to  door,  lad^omforl- 

lea8,and  lone; 
Ah,  mother,  when  you  went  away  onr  happineaa 

waa  gone. 

We  paaa'd  oar  cottage  door,  mother,  for  atiJl  we 

call  it  oura. 
And  we  lingered  by  the  garden  wall,  asd  aaw  onr 

own  nright  ilowera. 
And  peop'd  into  the  window,  where  tha  ahadow 

of  the  blaze 
or  hearth-light  flickered  on  the  wall— ah  !  ao  like 

other  day^— 

And  gleam *d  apon  a  little   child    with    aunny 

carling  hair, 
Who  knelt  low  at  her  mother*!  knae,  beaida  onr 

old  arm-chair ; 
And  aa  we  gaaeed  on  her  we  wept,  Ibr  thara  at 

cloae  of  day 
'Twaa  oura  to  kneel  aroond  thee,  while  oar  iipa 

were  taught  to  pray. 

Wa  thoo|bt  upon  that  time,  mother,  and  on  thy 

dying  bed, 
Whan  we  smibing  knelt  around  it,  ere  thy  atainteaa 

apirit  fled. 
When  TOO  told  us  jon  moat  part  uf  now,  for  God 

bad  wiird  tt  ao. 
He  who  can  dry  the  orphan'a  tear  and  calm  the 

orpban*a  woe. 

No  glad  hearth  have  we  now,  mother,  to  kneel 

at  eventide, 
Ho  matron 'a  eye  beama   over  ua  in  tendemeaa 

and  pride ; 
BfH  daily  at  thia  apot  we  meet,  our  bitter  teara  to 

blend, 
And  pour  out  all  the  grief-fraught  heart  before 

the  orpban*a  friend. 

Ob !  ware  we  by  thy  aide,  mother,  ao  qaiet  in  the 

earth, 
Biinkleaa  of  blovmiac  aummer  time  and  of  the 

cheerfiil  hearta ; 
B«t  wa  afaail  follow  afrar— «h,  you  told  ua  we 

ahooldgo 
And  meet— oh,  joy  !~>to  part  no  mofa|  nor  ahed 

one  tear  of  woe. 


We're  kneeling  round  thy  grave,  mother,  the  ann 

baa  left  it  now. 
It  beams  on  h^py  children  aa  they  aport  on  yon 

hill'a  brow ; 
There'a  none  to  mock  the  teara  which  flow  ao 

oopioua  from  each  eye, 
And  mingle  on  thia  lonely  aod,  'neath  which  yoo 

aileot  lie. 


Fien  tha  AdMomim. 
THE  GRAVE  IN  THE  CITY. 

BT  T.   WK8TWOOD. 

Mot  there,  not  there  ! 
Net  in  that  nook  that  ye  deem  ao  fair  ;— 
Little  rack  I  of  tha  blue  bright  sky, 
And  the  atream  that  floweth  ao  mnrmuringly, 
And  the  bending  bonghs,  and  the  breeiEy  air — 

Not  there,  good  frienda,  not  there  ! 

In  the  City  Choichyard,  where  the  graaa 
Groweth  rank  and  black,  and  where  never  a  ray 
Of  that  aelf^aame  aon  doth  find  ita  way 
Through  the  heaped-op  hooeea'  aerried  maaa — 
Where  the  only  aoonda  are  the  voice  of  the  throng, 
And  the  clatter  of  wheeia  aa  tbe^  rnah  along— 
Or  the  aplaah  of  the  rain,  or  the  wind'a  hoarae  cry. 
Or  the  busy  tramp  of  the  paaaer-by, 
Or  the  toll  of  the  bell  on  the  heavy  air- 
Good  frienda,  let  it  be  iiur*  t 

I  am  old,  my  frienda, — I  am  vaiy  old-*- 
Foaraeore  and  five, — and  bitter  cold 
Were  that  air  on  the  hill-aide  far  away ; 
Eighty  ftall  yeara,  content  I  trow, 
Have  I  lived  in  the  home  where  ye  aee  me  now. 
And  trod  rhoee  dark  atreeta  day  by  day. 
Till  my  aoni  doth  love  them ; — I  love  them  all, 
Each  battered  pavement,  and  blackened  wall, 
Each  court  ancf  comer.    Good  aooth  I  to  me 
They  are  all  comely  and  fair  to  aee 
They  have  old/Kef— each  one  doth  tell 
A  tale  of  ita  own,  that  d«ith  like  me  well,— 
Sad  or  merry,  aa  it  may  be, 
From  the  quaint  old  book  of  my  blatory. 
And,  fnenda,  whvn  thia  weary  pain  ia  peat. 
Fain  would  I  la^  me  to  reat  at  laat 
In  their  very  midat : — flill  aure  am  I, 
How  dark  aoever  be  earth  and  aky, 
lahall  aleepaoftly — I  ahall  know 
That  the  thinga  I  loved  ao  hem  below 
Are  about  me  atill — ao  never  care 
That  my  laat  home  looketh  all  bleak  and 
Good  firienda,  let  it  be  (Aera .' 


KISCELIANEOUS. 


Tui  Law-Hibhonicod. — W«  hope  [he  •chetna 
lately  propoacd,  of  iaitrucliog  foupg  bdriiitera 
in  muiic,  bn  not  bean  abandaaad  ;  for  birmonj 
ciDDOt  preTBi]  to  loo  grtBt  an  aitant  in  any  pro- 
rawiOD  ;  and,  moreover,  if  Ihe  viewi  of  couniel 
could  be  further  harmoaized,  we  iboutd  have  leu, 
perhapr,  to  complain  of  iha  Ian'*  uncertaiDljr. 
Wa  have,  accordingly,  much  pleaiQre  in  con- 
tributing 10  tba  promolion  of  Ihia  object,  by  Ihe 
auggeitJoa  of  ■  naw  atyla  of  inilrumani,  wbivh 
wiirbe  much  mora  luilable  than  the  preaentpitDO 
foraccompanimenu  lo  forensic  lira.  Jtsconitruc- 
lioD  ia  lary  limple,  Gnngjirimg  laerelj'  of  an  ar- 
raDgrmi-nt  of  keya,  by  whicb,  oo  beiDg  itrucb, 
cartain  abillinga  and  lixpenca  are  made  to  impinge 
on  aa  many  lovareiiRa,  appendi^d  to  vibrating 
nirea,  thereby  producing  a  apeci- ■  of  music  whicE 
vitl  be  moat  agreeable  lu  tb.;  legal  ear.  The  pro- 
ductiOB  of  caah  Bolm,  in  fact,  ii  ibe  great  object 
of  all  pleadinga,  to  which,  whan  vocalized,  iha 
gold  and-ail very  aonndi  of  tbia  inilrumeni  will  be 
very  B(>propriale. 

It  will  aln  faave  the  peculiar  advantage  of  en- 
abling the  atudent  to  prictiie  in  (be  key  of  Fee, 
of  all  olbera  tbe  moat  d'lightful  to  a  pluader,  and 
Ibe  beat  accompaniment  to  the  hrirf ;  alao  furniah- 
ing  ifae  moat  eligible  quivera  for  legal  crolcheta, 
or  opiniona.  The  attorney  aa  well  ai  the  barriater 
may  perform  upon  Ifaie  ioitrutnetit,  aince  il  may 
[Mdily  bs  made  to  play  tbe  tune  of  Sii-aa'd-Elght- 
Laatly,  it  poaaaaaea  a  daptb  of  ■ —  ...i.:-i.  ~iii 


lowing  propoiitinn  ;- 
"iflheprieBofai 
eipanie  of  a  trip  to  Brighton  bs  two  pounda  tan  ; 


^e  of  a  ihiwl  be  one  guinea,  and  th» 


accord  with  tbe  lowest  Old  Bailey  practice,  giving 
it  Bvaltauperiority  aver  the  common  piano,  whicb 


FaMiLr  HaTHiMiTici-'Baloved  Punch — I 
am  a  Mathematician,  and  have  tbe  misfortune  to 
be  married.  The  great  problf-m  which  I  have 
continually  to  work  out,  ia  to  describe  from 
my  pocket,  aa  a  csntre,  a  circle  of  eipenditnre 
thalahall  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  mv 
means.  My  wife  yesterday  wanted  a  new  shawl, 
or  rather  daaired  il,  for  she  did  not  want  it,  having 
•  Tary  good  one  already.  We  bad  just  amnged 
■  trip  toBrigbton,  which,  witb  lb*  conlingCDtez-, 


afford  to  lake  her  a  trip  to  Brighton ;     . , 

the  trip  to  BrighiDD,  then  I  cannot  afford  to  bay 
her  the  shawl. 

"  '  Lei  A,'  I  bepn, '  be  a  given  ghswl.' 

"'Ezactly  so,' inlerrupled  my  wife.  '  Give  it 
to  me  ;  that's  just  what  I  want/ 

'•  •  Pooh  I'  said  I.  ■  Pray  attend,  and  hear  m« 
out.  Let  B  be  one  guin<  a,  and  let  the  thatrl  A 
ba  equal  to  the  guinea,  B.' 

"  '  It's  equal  to  more  tban  a  guinea  ;  worth  one 
pound  five  at  laaal,'  cried  Mrs.  Pumpkin. 

>'  <  Nonsense  !'  I  said.  '  Lqt  a  trip  to  BrigblOB 
ba  CO,  and  two  pounds  ten  abillinga  be  EP.  Lei 
CD  be  equal  to  EF,  and  let  EF  bs  aa  much  aa  1 
can  afford.  Now,  becBuas  A  is  equal  to  B,  and 
CD  to  EF  ;  tberefora  AGO  are  equal  BEP.  Wherv 
fore,  if  I  purchase  A,  I  cannot  also  afford  CD ; 
because  ACD  are  equal  lo  BEF,  and  1  can  only 
afford  EF.  Much  leaa,  If  t  am  lo  go  to  the  ez- 
penae  nfCD.am  I  able  IJkewUsto  incurthatof  A; 
for  CD  ia  equal  lo  EF,  whicb  is  ihe  utmoal  thatl 
can  afford  ;  wherefore,  if  I  apend  ibe  whole  EF, 
equal  to  CO,  1  aliatl  have  nothing  at  all  left  where- 
with to  purchase  A.  Wherefore  I  shall  be  able 
10  afford  nothing  for  A ;  wherefore  1  ahall  not 
be  able  to  afford  B  ;  unless  it  be  aaid  Ihat  B  i« 
.nothing,  which  ia  absurd.' 

"  'Bia  nothing,' aaid  my  wife.  Didn't  yon  say 
that  a  guinea  was  B^    Surely  agnineaisnolhing.' 

"  It  was  of  no  use.  I  bought  tba  shawl,  oad 
we  are  to  go  to  Brighton.    Where  Iha  iD<Hi«y  ia 

borrow  the  needful  £1  9s.   But  I  wiaih,  Mr  Pancb, 
you  would  ezerl  your  influence  to  oauae  ladiea  to 
be  instructed  in  Mathematics. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  youra  obediently, 
JMukA.  "  EocLiD  PnvrKU." 
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Conjecture  or  ▲  New  Planet . — Several  ai- 
tronomical  and  mathematical  papers  were  read 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  ofScienre 
— the  most  remarkable  by  M.  Leverrier.  Th^ 
obi«;ct  of  it  is  to  prove  that  there  exists  in  our 
solar  system  a  lar^re  planer,  which  nobody  jei  has 
seen,  out  the  orbit  of  which  M.  Leverrier  has 
calculated,  and  which,  he  says,  may  be  seen  on 
the  1st  of  January  next  year.  He  states  that  he 
was  led  to  his  discovery  by  the  obs^'rvations  col* 
lected  since  1690  on  the  course  of  Uranus.  The 
insormountable  difficulty  experienced  by  geome- 
tricians, says  Mr.  Leverrier,  in  reprisenting  the 
real  course  of  Uranus  by  analytiral  formulae  might 
arise  from  various  causes.  Either  the  theory  was 
not  sufficiently  precise,  and  they  had  neglected  in 
their  calculations  some  of  the  influence  due  to 
the  perturbatory  action  of  the  neighboring  plant  ts, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  or  the  theory  hnd  not  been 
compared  with  the  observations  with  sufficient 
correctness  in  the  construction  of  the  tables  of  the 
planet ;  or,  finally,  some  unknown  cause,  acting 
upon  Uranus,  added  other  influences  to  those 
which  resultfrom  the  action  of  the  Sun,of  Jupiter, 
and  of  Saturn.  To  get  out  of  this  alternative,  it 
was  necessary  to  resume  the  whole  theory  of 
Uranus, — recalculate,  discuss  the  observations, 
and  compare  them  with  each  other;  and  this 
bard  task  he  undertook.  The  result  is,  the  posi- 
tive conclusion,  thai  the  irregularity  of  the  move- 
ment of  Uranus  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  special 
cause,  independent  of  all  analytical  error,  and  de- 
daced  from  the  constitution  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem itself.  The  fact  of  the  existe  nee  of  this  cause 
being  established,  it  was  neeessary  to  determine 
its  nature, — and.  therefore,  a  new  career  opened 
upon  M  Leverrier.  Was  it  admissible,  as  some 
astronomers  had  proposed,  to  modify  ihe  law  of 
gravity  for  the  distant  regions  in  which  Uranus 
mor^B  ;  or  did  it  suffice  to  assume  the  resistance 
of  the  other  or  the  influence  of  an  obscure  satellite 
moving  ruand  Uranus,  or  the  accidental  shock 
from  a  comet  ?  Or  was  he  to  admit  of  a  still  un- 
known planet  whose  existence  was  shown  by  the 
aDODMlous  movement  of  Uranus  ?  M.  Leverrier 
adopted  the  latter  hypothesis  *,  and,  proceeding 
upon  that  basis,  has  come  to  a  conclasion,  from 
all  his  calculations  and  observations,  that  no  other 
is  possible.  This  planet,  he  says,  is  situated  be- 
yond Uranus,  at  a  distance  double  that  which 
separates  Uranus  from  the  Sun,  and  in  a  slightly 
inclined  orhii,—Liter»ry  GuxelU, 


JiTNiDS*8  Manuscripts. — We  understand  that 
the  collection  of  the  Junius  mss.,  in  the  possession 
of  the  descendant  of  the  printer  of  The  Public 
Advertiser,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Payne 
and  Koss,  who  have  made  the  first  oflfer  of  them 
to  the  British  Museum.  Besides  the  private  letters 
to  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  there  are  proof- 
sboKts  or  the  original  8vo.  edition  of  the  letters, 
with  theauthor*s  us.  notes,  already  printed;  but 
yet  here,  perhaps,  the  careful  collector  will  find 
the  clue  to  one  of  the  literary  and  political  enig- 
mas of  the  last  century.  There  is  a  copy  of  verses. 
too,  on  the  Duke  of  Grafkon  and  his  mistress, 
Nancy  Parsons,  racy  and  vigorous,  bdt  too  broad 
to  see  the  light  in  print,  but  which  would  argoe 
that  the  great  Libeller,  a  master  in  prosOf  Qould 
also  wield  the  pen  with  effect  in  verte. 


MISCSLLANBOUB. 
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A  Gamester's  Close  or  LirE< — The  Church  of 
England  Quarterly  Review  points  a  moral  deduced 
from  the  life  of  a  notorious  gambler  known  ia 
England  as  "  Riley  of  Bath,"  to  all  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  induced  to  engage  in  this  unlawful 
and  dishonorable  profession.  Rilet  was  both 
accomplished  and  gifted,  and  he  ftir  a  time  lived 
a  life  of  the  most  gorgeous  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. He  was  the  company  of  sovereigns ;  he 
squandered  money  with  a  profusion  amounting  to 
incessantry,  and  won  it  by  a  good  fortune  that 
seen&ed  connected  with  the  supernatural.  He  ran 
a  brief  course  of  dazzling  splendor;  he  lived  in 
palaces,  continued  to  play,  became  unlucky,  and 
found  fortune,  wealth,  and  friends  desert  him. 
At  length  the  once  possessor  of  millions  was  seen 
wandering  through  the  streets  of  London,  naked, 
famished,  and  penniless;  and,  finally,  he  who 
had  feasted  emperors  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day,  died  of  absolute  starvation  in  one  of  tbe 
miserable  alleys  of  the  great  metropolis. 

Protection  or  Literature.— A  German  jour- 
nal states  positively  that  the  basis  of  a  treaty  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  France  and  Austria,  for  the 
reciprocal  protection  of  Literature  and  the  Arta 
sgainst  piracy. 

Statue  or  Francis  L — Report  speaks  of  a 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Francis  L,  just  issued  from 
tbe  foundry  of  Viscardi,  and  now  on  its  road  to 
Vienna.  Its  gigantic  proportions,  as  well  as  its 
successful  execution,  entitle  it  to  attention.  It  ia 
nine  breccia  high,  and  weighs  37,000  Milanese 
pounds.  The  monarch  is  enveloped  in  a  large 
and  rich  toga,  and  his  brow  is  surrounded  by  lau- 
rel. His  right  hand  is  in  a  raised  position,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  addressing  tbe  people  ;  and  in  his  leA 
he  holds  a  sceptre,  which  is  supported  upon  his 
arm.  Modelled  by  Marchesi,  I  might  say  it  is  ne- 
cessarily excellent;  but  tbe  fact  is,  says  my  in- 
formant, that  the  precision  of  design,  toe  energy 
of  expression,  united  to  sovereign  beauty  of  form, 
the  eiactness  in  all  the  rilievi  and  in  all  the  folds, 
give  this  statue  the  appearance  of  life  and  motion, 
and  make  it  a  splendid  triumph  of  art — LU,  Gaz, 

Rare  Collection  or  Old  Plats. — There  was 
lately  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  a  rare  and  curiout 
collection  of  old  plays  of  Shakspeare,  Lilly,  Mar- 
lowe, Nash,  Peele,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  d^c., 
&c.,  the  property  of  the  late  W.  Uolgate,  Esq.,  of 
the  Post-office.  Some  of  the  "  plays*'  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leaves  of  old  paper,  un* 
bound^but  fetched  large  prices.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing quoted  as  a  few  of^  the  examples ; — '  The 
Lamentable  and  true  Tragedie  of  M.  Arden  of 
Feversham,  who  was  most  wickedly  murdered  by 
the  means  of  his  disloyall  and  wanton  wife,^' 
printed  in  1599  (21.  14s.)-.«The  Tragi-Coromdi 
of  the  Vertuous  Octauia,'  by  Samuel  Brandon,  ex- 
tremely rare,  printed  by  W.  Ponsonbye,  1598, 
sold  for  13  guineas. — The  Historic  of  the  Tryall 
ofChevalry,  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Cavaliero 
Dicke  Bowyer,  as  it  hath  bin  lately  acted  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Darby,'  Simon 
Stafford,  1605.  sold  for  7Z.  10#.— « Tbe  Pleasant 
Comedie  of  Old  Fortunatus,  by  Thomas  Dekker ; 
as  it  was  plaied  before  the  Queenes  Maiestie  this 
Christmas  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle 
Nottingham,^  black  letter,  1600,  sold  for  61, 10#,*- 
IM.  QauU; 
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BiBTB-DAT  or  Ttcbo  Brars. — From  CopsD- 
hag«n,  we  learn  that,  on  the  Slit  alt.,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  to  the 
namber  of  6,000,  met  on  the  little  island  of  Hvden, 
to  celebrate  the  three-hundredth  anniTenary  of 
tbo  birth -day  of  the  illtiBtrious  astronomer,  Tycho- 
9r«h6.  The  flags  of  the  three  Scandinavian  King- 
doms floated  from  the  fleet  of  steamers  which 
bore  the  pilgrims,  fVom  the  opposite  points,  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous'*— a  government  war-steamer 
conveying  the  professors  of  the  Universities  of 
Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Royal  Northern 
Society  of  Archsology,  other  personages  of  the 
Danish  capital  distinguished  for  literature,  art,  or 
•cience, — and  a  colossal  bust  in  white  marble  of 
the  subject  of  the  day*8  celebration.  The  princi- 
pal ceremonial  was  the  inauguration  of  this  mon- 
ument, beneath  a  triumphal  arch  erected  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  of  Uranienburg,  where 
the  philosopher  was  bom  and  spent  most  of  his 
life.  The  brow  of  the  imago  was  encircled  with 
a  laurel  crown ;  and  then,  a  thousand  young 
voices  raised,  in  honor  of  him  whom  it  represents, 
the  national  songs  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries— and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Co- 
peohagen  executed  a  cantato,  written  for  the 
occasion.  The  monument  was  soleronlv  handed 
over  to  the  guardianship  of  the  people  of  Hvien  ; 
aod  left  to  its  solitude  of  ages  on  an  island  which 
numbers  not  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants. — 
The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth-dav 
of  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  was  celebrated  with 
groat  pomp,  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  or  which  city  he  was  a  native. — ^(A. 

Aa  African  Expedition.— We  learn  that  four 
Japuits — Bishop  Casolani,  and  Fathers  Ryllo, 
Knoblica,  and  Vinco — are  about  to  leave  Rome, 
on  a  journey  of  exploration  and  civilization  in 
Soudan.  Casolani  and  Ryllo  will  start  from 
Cairo,  in  January  next— having  previously  ob- 
tained a  firman  from  Constantinople;  and  pro- 
ceeding through  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  thence 
by  Kordoian  and  Darfour,  they  hope  to  reach 
riomou,— and  meet  there  their  brethren,  who 
travel  by  way  of  Tripoli  and  Mouryok.  Should 
they  be  fortunate  enough  so  to  meet,  it  will  then 
be  determined  which  route  shall  further  be  fbl- 
lowed.  They  have  determined,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed, to  aocomplish  what  they  have  undertaken,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  From  the  high  characivr 
of  all  the  parties,  peat  hopes  are  entertained  of 
the  result  of  this  journey.  Bishop  Casolani  is  a 
Maltese  by  birth;  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
speaking  the  Arabic  with  the  greatest  fluency, 
and  having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  East.  Father  RylJo,  by 
birtb  a  Pole,  is  well  known  as  the  medium  bv 
which  the  nuns  of  Minsk  communicated  their 
miafbrtnnes  to  the  world.  His  lengthened  resi- 
dence In  Syria  gave  him  great  influence  with  the 
Druses;  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
French,  and  oaused  them  to  procure  nia  expul- 
sion from  Syria. 

Gradual  Rise  or  NxwrouimLAiio  above 
tmm  8ra.— It  is  asaerted  that  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  and  about  the  neighborhood  of  Concep- 
tion Bay,  very  probably  the  whole  island,  is 
riaiag  out  of  the  ocean  at  a  rate  which  promises, 
at  so  Tery  distant  dayy  mRterimlty  to  afbct,  if  not 
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to  render  uselesa,  many  of  the  best  harbors  now 
on  the  coast.  At  Purt-de-Grave  a  series  of  ob- 
servations has  been  made,  which  proves  the  rap- 
id displacement  of  the  sea-level  in  the  vicinity. 
Several  large  flat  rocks,  over  which  achoonera 
might  pass  some  thirty  or  fbrty  years  ago  with  the 

Seatest  fkoijity,  are  now  approaching  the  surfkee, 
e  water  being  scarcely  navigable  lor  a  akifi*.  At 
a  place  called  the  Cosh,  at  the  head  of  Bay 
Rooerts,  upwards  of  a  mile  fh>m  the  sea-shorog 
and  at  several  feet  above  its  level,  covered  with 
five  or  six  feet  of  vegetable  mould,  there  is  a 
perfect  beach,  the  stones  being  rounded,  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
now  found  in  the  adjacent  land-washes  — JVeio- 
foundtand  Times. 
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^42,  Captain  Keppel,  then  in  command  of 

B.  H.  8.  Dido,  was  ordered  to  the  Mdacca 
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straits, — a  atalion  in  which  the  island  of 
Borneo  was  included ;  his  principal  duties 
being  '  the  protection  of  trade,  and  suppres- 
sion of  piracy.'  The  first  of  the  abovs 
works,  comprises  in  part  the  narrative  of 
his  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  the  lat- 
ter branch  of  hie  duty.  But  the  grealter 
portion  is  composed  of  extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  Brooke,  containing  details 
respecting  the  foundation  of  his  little  sove- 
reignty on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  to  which 
so  much  observation  has  been  lately,  and 
most  deservedly  directed. 

'  The  voyage  I  made  to  China,'  says  this 
extraordinary  person — in  language  whicli 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  swelling  magnificence 
and  importance  of  his  views — 'opened  an 
entirely  new  scene;  and  showed  me  what 
I  had  never  seen  before — savage  life  and 
savage  nature.  I  inquired,  and  I  read,  and 
I  became  more  and  more  assured  that  there 
was  a  large  field  of  diBt:overy  and  adven* 
ture  open  to  any  man  daring  enough  to  en- 
ter upon  it.  Just  take  a  map,  and  trace  a 
line  over  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  its 
thousand  unknown  islands  and  tribes.  Cast 
your  eye  over  the  vast  island  of  New  Gui- 
nea, where  the  foot  of  European  has  scarce- 
ly, if  ever,  trod.  Look  at  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  with  its  mysterious  gulf 
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of  Carpentaria ; — a  survey  of  which,  it  is 
supposed,  would  solve  the  great  geograph- 
ical question  respecting  the  rivers  of  the 
mimic  continent.  Place  your  finger  on  Ja- 
pan, with  its  exclusive  but  civilized  people  : 
it  lies  an  unknown  lump  on  our  earth,  and 
an  undefined  line  on  our  charts.  Think  of 
the  northern  coast  of  China,  willing,  as  is 
reported,  to  open  an  intercourse  and  trade 
with  Europeans,  spite  of  their  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment. Stretch  your  pencil  over  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  Cook  himself  declares  a 
field  of  discovery  for  ages  to  come !  Pro- 
ceed to  the  coast  of  South  America,  from 
the  region  of  gold  dust  to  the  region  of  furs ; 
— the  land  ravaged  by  the  cruel  Spaniard, 
and  the  no  less  cruel  Bucanier ;  the  scene 
of  the  adventures  of  Drake,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  Dampier.  The  places  I  have  enu- 
merated are  mere  names,  with  no  specific 
ideas  attached  to  them;  lands  and  seas 
where  the  boldest  navigators  gained  a  repu- 
tation, and  where  hundreds  may  yet  do  so, 
if  they  have  the  same  courage  and  the  same 
perseverance.  Imagination  whispers  to  am- 
bition, that  there  are  yet  lands  unknown 
which  might  be  discovered.  Teil  me,  would 
not  a  man's  life  be  well  spent — tell  me, 
would  it  not  be  well  sacrificed — in  an  en- 
deavor to  explore  these  regions  ?  When  I 
think  on  dangers  and  death,  I  think  of  them 
only  because  they  would  remove  me  from 
such  a  field  for  ambition,  for  energy,  and 
for  knowledge.' 

We  have  inserted  these  striking  sentences 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  without  introduc- 
tion, because,  in  truth,  they  serve  by  them- 
selves as  the  best  of  introductions  to  the 
narrative  of  his  undertakings,  and  furnish 
the  best  key  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
He  affords  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the 
truth,  that  great  things  are  rarely  accom- 
plished in  new  and  strange  fields,  except  by 
men  with  a  strong  tendency  to  romance  in 
their  composition.  His  powerful  imagina- 
tion first  opened  the  road  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed with  eminently  practical  conduct  and 
sagacity.  Every  page  of  his  Journal  bears 
the  impress  of  vivid  and  almost  passionate 
sensibility ;  his  whole  heart  and  soul  are  in 
each  successive  portion  of  his  Narratives. 
Chivalrous  almost  to  duixotism,  he  sets  out 
as  the  very  Knight-Errant  of  justice  and 
humanity,  among  Tribes  abandoned  to  the 
extremest  evils  of  barbarous  oppression. 
He  makes  bis  way  among  them,  as  if  really 
possessed  of  those  magical  powers  which  his 
simple  observers  attribute  to  him;  beats 
down  opposition;    wins    over    suspicion; 
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draws  to  him  the  hearts  of  races  of  men  so 
outwardly  different  from  ourselves  as  toaeem 
like  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  by  ap- 
peals to  those  feelings  and  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  nature  every  where; 
and  lights  up,  like  a  new  Prouietheus,  in  the 
hearts  of  Savages  the  common  fire  of  hu- 
manity. He  founds  a  little  state,  enacts 
laws,  conquers  neighboring  chiefs,  estab- 
lishes an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  ;  becomes 
famed,  courted  and  feared,  over  a  consider- 
able district  of  this  great  Island ; — all  by  the 
force  of  a  resolute  will  and  clear  head,  and 
an  armed  power  consisting  of  a  yacht's 
crew  and  '  six  six-pounders !'  Yet  his  narra- 
tive exhibits  no  consciousness  of  having 
done  great  things,  but  rather  that  perpetual 
craving  after  more  extensive  success,  and  a 
wider  field  of  action,  which  has  so  strongly 
characterized  the  most  distinguished  mis- 
sionaries of  humanity  : — most  of  whom,  like 
those  of  religion,  have  never  sought  or  found 
rest  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  greater 
his  success  in  rescuing  some  portion  of  his 
fellow  creatures  from  their  miserable  lot, 
the  greater  is  his  impatience  of  all  the  re^ 
maining  ifiiquity  which  is  done  under  the 
sun.  As  his  Journal  commences,  so,  afler 
six  years  of  most  successful  endeavors,  it 
ends,  with  longings  after  greater  things  to 
be  accomplished — *  Oh,  for  power  to  pursue 
the  course  pointed  out ! ' 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  his 
great  and  humane  undertakings  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  as  if  presuming  that  they  were 
already  familiar  to  our  readers;  and,  in  fact, 
so  general  is  the  interest  which  Captain 
Keppel's  work  has  excited,  that  we  suspect 
there  are  few  now  to  whom  his  name  at 
least,  and  that  of  his  Settlement,  have  not 
become  known.  To  those,  however,  who 
have  not  acquired  this  knowledge,  a  few 
prefatory  explanations  may  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Brooke  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  East  India  Company's  civil  employ* 
ment,  and  commenced  life  as  a  Cadet  in 
that  excellent  service.  Aller  fighting  through 
the  Burmese  war,  he  made  a  casual  visit  to 
China;  and  it  was  on  that  voyage,  that  the 
passion  for  exploring  and  mastering  the 
great  Asiatic  Archipelago  first  took  hold  of 
his  soaring  imagination.  For  eight  years 
he  cherished  his  projects  with  all  the  pe- 
culiar tenacity  of  his  character.  He  fitted 
out  a  vessel,  the  Royalist — belonging  origin- 
ally, as  we  believe,  to  the  Yacht  squadron 
— tested  her  powers,  and  those  of  his  crew, 
by  three  years'  cruising  in  the  Mediterrane^ 
an,  and  elsewhere ;  and^  having  trained  bis 
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men  and  himself  into  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of,'  and  mutual  reliance  on  each 
other,  set  sail  as  independent  as  a  Bucanier 
of  old,  though  with  far  different  objects,  and 
made  the  coast  of  Borneo  on  the  first  of 
August  \839. 

Except  the  interior  of  Australia  and  Afri- 
ca, there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth  which 
presents  such  a  blank  on  our  maps,  as  this 
vast  island.  Borneo,  or  Brnni,  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  kingdom  and  city  on  its  north- 
western coast — a  great  and  wealtliy  state  in 
the  days  of  the  old  Portuoruese  navigators, 
but  now  much  decayed.  PuloKalamantan 
is  (or  was)  the  general  name  of  the  island 
among  the  Malays.  The  climate  is  equato- 
rial, that  is  to  say,  moist  to  excess;  and 
subject  to  showers  at  almost  all  periods  of 
the  year,  but  with  a  very  small  range  of 
temperature;  generally  resembling  that  of 
Ceylon. 

The  perennial  rains  nourish  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  rivers,  up  which  the  tide  rises 
foT  many  miles, — affording  the  only  com- 
munications with  the  interior  of  which  Euro- 
peans have  hitherto  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves. For  beyond  the  banks  of  the  tide 
rivers,  all  that  is  known  is  covered  with  the 
thickest  forest ;  nor  is  it  a&certained  wheth- 
er the  interior  consists  of  mountain,  table 
land,  or  low  country  ;>  nor  has  any  thing 
been  discovered  with  greater  certainty  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  mere  blank,  peopled 
by  fancy  and  tradition  with  strange  animals, 
and  stranger  men — the  Old  Man  of  the 
Wood,  or  Pongo  of  BuflTon  (termed  Mias 
romhi  by  Mr.Brooke,  who  has  collected  some 
curious  details  respecting  the  animal,  the 
most  powerful  and  fiercest  of  the  Orang- 
outang race),  and  tribes  of  men  dwelling 
in  trees,  scarcely  superior  to  the  Orang  in 
intelligence.  The  coast  is  every  where  fer- 
tile, and  highly  productive  in  the  few  parts 
where  cultivation  has  penetrated.  That  its 
climate  is  healthy  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  volumes  of  Captain  Keppel, 
in  all  their  details  of  adventure,  contain 
scarcely  any  allusions  to  suffering  from  sick- 
ness ;  though  the  chief  work  performed  by 
him  and  his  crew  lay  in  the  exploring  of 
marshy  inlets  and  tide  rivers,  such  as,  in 
tropical  Africa,  form  the  very  haunts  of 
death. 

As  far  as  hitherto  explored,  the  popula- 
tion of  Borneo  seems  to  consist  of  two  races 
-^Malays  and  Dyaks.  The  former  have 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, much  as  the  Pelasgian  race  did 
in  the  early  days  of  Greece ;— issuing  from 
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its  original  mountain  fastnesses  of  Sumatra 
where  the  cradle  of  this  great  nation  is  sup- 
posed to  exist.  Superior  to  the  original  in- 
habitants in  civilization  and  in  energy,  thej 
have  subjugated  the  Dyaks,  wherever  they 
came  within  their  reach ;  and  have  estab- 
lished a  number  of  small  commercial  states 
on  the  coast.  The  Malays  have  generally 
embraced  the  Mahometan  religion;  some 
of  their  states  are  governed  by  Arab  Serifis, 
proud  of  their  descent  from  the  Prophet; 
and  these  were  among  Mr.  Brooke's  worst 
opponents.  Guilty  of  inconceivable  oppres- 
sion toward  their  subject  tribes ;  remorse- 
less pirates  by  sea,  and  tyrants  at  home; 
false,  vindictive,  cunning,  and  rapacious, — 
the  Malays  have  hitherto  borne  a  very  black 
character  in  the  estimation  of  European  tra- 
ders ;  and  form  the  heroes  of  numberless 
dark  narratives  of  maritime  adventure.  But 
Mr.  Brooke,  whose  singularly  large  sympa- 
thy is  one  of  the  most  attractive  points  of 
his  benevolent  character,  has  a  good  word 
even  for  the  Malays.  After  speaking  of  the 
judgment  formed  by  European  traders,  '  ea- 
ger after  gain,  probably*  not  over-scrupu- 
lous about  the  means  of  attaining  it,' — of  the 
Rajahs  and  Courtiers  with  whom  they  are 
brouglit  into  contact,  always  ready  to  repay 
cheating  with  treachery, — he  adds,  that 
when  removed  from  the  immediate  influence 
of  their  governors,  the  Malays  in  general 

*  But  certainly  not,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  David- 
son. *  Who  taught  the  native'  (in  Sumatra)  'his 
roguish  tricks  ?  who  introduced  false  weights  ? 
who  brought  to  the  coast  56  lb.  weights  with  a 
screw  in  toe  bottom,  which  opened  for  the  inser- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  ib.  of  lead,  after  their  correct- 
ness had  been  tried  by  the  native  in  comparison 
with  his  own  weights?' — ^I  challenge  contradic- 
tion when  I  assert,  that  English  and  American 
shipmasters  have  been  for  thirty  years  addicted  to 
these  dishonest  practices.'— (!/>a</e  and  Travel^ 
p.  90.)  Yet  Mr.  Davidson  is  no  very  sensitive  ob 
server; — witness  liis  vaunting  and  sophistical  de 
fence  of  the  wretched  opium  trade,  p.  240 ;  and 
his  suggestions  ibr  our  treatment  of  the  Japanese, 
p.  286 !  Every  thing,  sara  Socrates,  has  two  han.! 
dies — and  it  must  be  con&ssed,  that  if  commercial 
enterprise  has  made  an  opening  for  the  introduaj 
tiun  of  European  civilization  in  the  East,  commer-j 
cial  morality  seems  likely  to  neutralize  much  o/ 
the  benefit.  We  are  not  icnorant  of  the  mov»j 
ment  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  Hong  Kong  resi  j 
dents,  to  induce  Government  to  break  faith  with 
China,  on  some  shuffling  plea  of  non-perfbrmanc* 
by  the  Chinese  of  their  part  of  the  tready,  by  re! 
taining  the  Island  ofChusao/or  lAc  advantage  of 
British  trade.  But  thia  is  too  important  a  subjeot 
fur  discussion  in  a  Note.  In  the  mean  time,  th« 
reader  may  consult,  if  ho  is  in  quest  of  immediata 
information,  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin's  latelj 
published  '  Reports,  Minutea,  and  Despatches  o« 
the  British  Positioa  and  Profpeoti  itk  China.' 
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are  'neither  treacherous  nor  bloodthirsty. 
Cbeerfu],  polite,  hospitable,  gentle  in  their 
manners,  they  live  in  communities  with  few- 
er crimes  and  fewer  punishments  than  most 
other  people  of  the  globe.  They  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  their  children,  and  indul- 
gent even  to  a  fault ;  and  the  ties  of  family  re- 
lationship and  good  feeling  continue  in  force 
for  several  generations.  The  feeling  of  the 
Malay,  fostered  by  education,  is  acute,  and 
his  passions  are  roused  if  shame  be  put  up- 
on him :  indeed,  this  dread  of  shame 
amounts  to  a  disease ;  and  the  evil  is,  that 
it  has  taken  a  wrong  direction,  the  dread  of 
shame  being  more  of  exposure  or  abuse, 
than  contrition  for  any  offence.  I  have  al- 
ways found  them  good-tempered  and  obli- 
ging,— wonderfully  amenable  to  authority, 
and  quite  as  sensible  of  benefits  conferred, 
and  as  grateful,  as  other  people  of  more 
favored  countries.  Of  course  there  is  a 
reverse  to  this  picture.  The  worst  feature 
of  Malay  character  is  the  want  of  all  can- 
dor or  openness,  and  the  restless  spirit  of 
cunning  intrigue,  which  animates  them  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Like  other  Asiat- 
ics, truth  is  a  rare  quality  among  them. 
They  are  superstitious ;  somewhat  inclined 
to  deceit  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ; 
and  they  have  neither  principle  nor  con- 
science when  they  have  the  means  of  op- 
pressing an  infidel  and  a  Dyak,  who  is  their 
inferior  in  civilization  and  intellect.' — Kep- 
pel,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.) 

The  Dyaks,  who  form  the  mass  of  the 
population,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  original 
race  with  the  Bugis  of  Celebes — a  branch 
of  the  great  and  problematical  Polynesian 
family  of  mankind.  They  are  of  two  sorts 
— ^the  land  and  sea  Dyaks.  The  latter,  as 
their  name  indicates,  are  a  maritime  people. 
Their  homes  are  in  places  difficult  of  ac- 
cess— far  up  the  estuaries  of  their  numer- 
ous rivers ;  whence,  under  Malay  leadership, 
they  sally  in  those  innumerable  pirate  Pra- 
Atts,  which  have  so  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Eastern  seas.  As  in  Homeric  days — and 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  many  pas- 
sages of  Captain  Keppel  and  Mr.  Brooke's 
narrative,  as  of  all  narratives  which  treat 
of  a  fresh  and  rarely  visited  race  in  a  state 
of  rudimental  civilization,  bring  us  back  to 
the  days  of  Homer — piracy  is  the  great 
outlet  of  the  spirit  of  warlike  adventure  ; 
and  so  rooted  is  it  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  its  extirpation  will  be  a  work  of 
the  grealeat  difficulty — of  which  we  3hall 
have  more  to  say  presently. 
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^  TheDatus,  or  chiefs,' says  Captain  Keppel 
'•  are  incorrigible  ;  for  they  are  pirates  by  de- 
ficent,  robbers  from  pride  as  well  as  tEiste ;  and 
they  look  upon  their  occupation  as  the  most 
honorable  hereditary  pursuit  They  are  indlA 
ferentto  blood,  fond  of  plunder,  but  fondest  of 
slaves :  they  despise  trade,  though  its  profits  be 
greater,  and,  as  1  have  said,  tJiey  look  upon 
piracy  as  their  calling,  and  the  noblest  occupa- 
tion of  chiefs  and  freemen.  Their  swords  they 
show  with  boasts  as  having  belonged  to  their 
ancestors,  who  were  pirates,  renowned  and 
terrible  in^their  day  ;  and  they  always  speak 
of  their  ancestral  heir- loom  as  decayed  from 
its  pristine  vigor,  but  still  the  wielding  of  it 
as  the  highest  of  earthly  existences.' 

The  Sarebus  and  Sakarrans  (two  of  the 
fiercest  pirate  tribes)  are  described  as  '  fine 
men,  fairer  than  the  Malays ;  with  sharp, 
keen  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  handsome  counte- 
nances, though  frequently  marked  by  an 
expression  of  cunning.' 

The  Dyak  Darrat,  or  land  Dyaks,  seem 
to  differ  in  no  essential  particular,  of  lan- 
guage or  customs,  from  the  men  of  the  sea, 
except  in  as  far  as  depends  on  their  inland 
position.  The  only  remarkable  difference 
of  usage  noticed  by  Mr.  Brooke  is,  that  the 
latter  use,  and  the  former  do  not,  the  curi- 
ous weapon  called  ihe  sumpitan,  or  blow- 
pipe, for  shooting  poisoned  arrows.  '  The 
wounds  inflicted  by  these  are  curable,'  says 
Mr.  Brooke,  *  by  antidotes,  known  to  the 
natives  ;  nor  are  they  regarded,  apparently, 
with  much  terror.'  And  we  suspect  the 
whole  romantic  history  of  the  poisonous 
trees  of  the  Indian  Isles  must  be  banished, 
with  so  many  other  marvels,  to  the  prov- 
ince of  legends  ;  since  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Davidson  in  Java,  '  to  prove  their  absurd- 
ity, climbed  up  an  upas-tree,  and  passed 
two  hours  in  its  branches,  where  he  took 
his  lunch,  and  smoked  a  cigar  !' 

*  The  Dyaks  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  looked  upon  as  the  bondsmen  of  the  Bifa- 
lays,  and  the  Rajahs  consider  them  much  in  the 
same  light  as  tney  would  a  drove  of  oxen — 
i.  e.  as  personal  and  disposable  property. 
They  were  governed  in  Sarawak  oy  three 
local  officers,  called  the  Patingi,  the  Bandar, 
and  the  Tumangong.  To  the  Patingithey 
paid  a  small  yearly  revenue  of  rice ;  but  thu 
deficiency  of  revenue  was  made  op  by  send- 
ing a  quantity  of  goods,  chiefly  salt,  Dyak 
cloths,  and  iron,  and  demanding  a  price  for 
them  nx  or  eight  times  more  than  their  value. 
The  produce  collected  by  the  Dyaks  was  also 
monopolized,  and  the  edible  birds'-nests,  bees- 
wax, (&c.  &c.,  were  taken  at  a  price  fixed  by 
(he  Patingi,  who,  moreover,  claimed  rnata, 
fowls,  fnift,  and  every  oth^  neoessitry,  at  hia 
fteaiore,  and  could  likewise  make  the  Dyaki 
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work  for  him  for  merely  a  nominal  remunera- 
tion. This  system,  not  badly  devised,  had 
it  been  limited  within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
-tjon,  would  have  left  the  Dyaka  plenty  for  all 
their  wants ;  or  had  the  local  officers  known 
their  own  interest,  they  would  have  protected 
those  upon  whom  they  depended  for  revenue, 
and  under  the  worst  oppression  of  one  man  the 
Dyaks  would  have  deemed  themselves  happy. 
Such,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  case ;  for  the 
love  of  immediate  gain  overcame  every  other 
consideration,  and  by  degrees  old-established 
customs  were  thrown  aside,  and  new  ones  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  When  the  Patingi  had 
received  all  he  thought  proper  to  extort,  his 
relatives  first  claimed  the  right  of  arbitrary 
trade,  and  gradually  it  was  extended  as  the 
privilege  of  every  respectable  person  in  the 
country,  to  serra  the  Dyaks.  The  poor  Dyak, 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  half  the  Malay  popula- 
tion, was  never  allowed  to  refuse  compliance 
with  these  demands.  He  could  plead  neither 
poverty,  inability,  nor  even  hunger,  as  an  ex- 
cuse, for  the  answer  was  ever  ready — "  Give  me 
your  wife  or  one  of  your  children  ;"  and,  in  case 
ne  could  not  supply  what  was  required,  the  wife 
or  child  was  taken,  and  became  a  slave.  Many 
modes  of  extortion  were  resorted  to ;  a  favor- 
ite one  was  convicting  the  Dyak  of  a  fault, 
and  imposing  a  fine  upon  him.  Some  ingenuity 
and  much  trickery  were  shown  in  this  game, 
and  new  offences  were  invented  as  soon  em  the 
old  pleas  would  serve  no  longer.  For,  instance, 
if  a  Malay  met  a  Dyak  in  a  boat  which  pleased 
him,  he  notched  it  as  a  token  that  it  was  his 
property.  In  one  day,  if  the  boat  was  a  new 
one,  perhaps  three  or  more  would  place  their 
marks  on  it ;  and,  as  only  one  could  get  it,  the 
Dyak  to  whom  the  boat  really  belonged  had  to 
pay  the  others  for  his  fault.  This,  however, 
was  only  *^  a  fault ;"  whereas,  for  a  Dyak  to 
injure  a  Malay,  directly  or  indirectly,  purposely 
or  otherwise,  was  a  high  offence,  and  punished 
by  a  proportionate  fine.  If  a  Dyak's  house 
was  in  bad  repair,  and  a  Malay  fell  in  conse- 
quence, and  was  hurt,  or  pretended  to  be  hurt, 
a  fine  was  imposed  ;  if  a  Malay  in  the  jungle 
was  wounded  by  the  spring  set  for  a  wild  boar, 
or  by  the  wooden  spikes  which  the  Dyaks  for 
protection  put  about  their  village,  or  scratched 
nimself  and  said  he  was  injured,  the  penalty 
was  heavy ;  if  the  Malay  was  really  hurt, 
ever  so  accidentally,  it  was  the  ruin  of  the 
Dyak.  And  these  numerous  and  uninvited 
ffuests  came  and  went  at  pleasure,  lived  in 
Iree  quarters,  made  their  requisitions,  and  then 
forced  the  Dyak  to  carry  away  for  them  the 
very  property  of  which  he  had  been  robbed. 
This  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  governments  under 
which  the  Dyaks  lived;  and  although  they  were 
often  roused  to  resistance,  it  was  always  fruit- 
less, and  only  involved  them  in  deeper  trou- 
bles ;  for  the  Malays  could  readily  gather  a 
large  force  of  sea  Dyaks  from  Sakarran,  who 
were  readily  attracted  by  hope  of  plunder,  and 
who,  supported  by  the  ore-arms  of  their  allies, 
were  certain  to  overcome  any  single  tribe  that 
held  out    The  misfortunes  of  the  Dyaks  of 
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Sarawak  did  not  stop  here.  Antimony  ore  was 
discovered  ;  the  cupidity  of  the  Borneons  was 
roused ;  then  Pangerans  struggled  for  the  prize, 
intrigues  and  dissensions  ensued  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Sarawak  in  turn  felt  the  very 
evil  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Dyaks  ;  whilst  the 
Dyaks  were  compelled,  amidst  their  other 
wrongs,  to  labor  at  the  ore  without  any  re- 
compense, and  to  the  neglect  of  their  rice  cul- 
tivation. Many  died  in  consequence  of  this 
compulsory  labor,  so  contrary  to  their  habits 
and  inclinations  ;  and  more  would  doubtless 
have  fallen  victims,  had  not  civil  war  rescued 
them  from  this  evil,  to  inflict  upon  them  others 
a  thousand  times  worse.  Extortion  had  be- 
fore been  carried  on  by  individuals,  but  now  it 
was  systematized ;  and  Pangerans  of  rank, 
for  tlie  sake  of  plunder,  sent  bodies  of  Malays 
and  Sakarran  Dyaks  to  attack  the  different 
tribes.  The  men  were  slaughtered,  the  wo- 
men and  children  carried  off  into  slavery,  the 
villages  burned,  the  fruit-trees  cut  down,  and 
all  their  property  destroyed  or  seized.  The 
Dyaks  could  no  longer  live  in  tribes,  but  sought 
refuge  in  the  mountains  or  the  jungle,  a  lew 
together ;  and  as  one  of  them  pathetically  de* 
scribed  it — **  We  do  not  live,"  he  said,  "  like 
men ;  we  are  like  monkeys  ;  we  are  hunted 
from  place  to  place  ;  we  have  no  houses ;  and 
when  we  light  a  fire  we  fear  the  smoke  will 
draw  our  enemies  upon  us."  '♦ 

These  are  the  people  among  whom  Mr. 
Brooke  toiled  in  his  perilous  mission,  to  res- 
cue some  portion  of  the  race  from  misery  and 
annihilation — partly  by  offering  an  asylum 
to  the  persecuted  ;  more  extensively  by  the 
example  of  justice,  and  the  terror  of  the 
British  name,  with  which  he  inspired  their 
oppressors.  In  character  they  *  are  mild  and 
tractable,  hospitable  when  well  used,  grate- 
ful for  kindness,  industrious,  honest,  and 
simple  ;  neither  treacherous  nor  cunning, 
and  so  truthful  that  the  word  of  one  of  them 
might  safely  be  taken  before  the  oath  of 
half  a  dozen  Borneons.  In  their  dealings 
they  are  straightforward  and  correct  ;  and 
so  trustworthy,  that  they  rarely  attempt, 
even  after  a  lapse  of  years,  to  evade  pay- 
ment of  a  just  debt.'  In  short,  Mr.  Brooke 
is  evidently  over  partial  to  his  benighted 
clients,  and  has  inspired  Captain  Keppel 
with  his  own  amiable  prepossessions.  They 
are,  at  all  events,  a  simple  and  inoffensive 
people,  patient  under  suffering,  grate- 
ful for  benefits.  One  custom  they  have 
which  certainly  militates  against  the  idea  of 
Arcadian  harmlessness — that  of  adorning 
themselves,  not  with  the  scalps,  but  with  the 
heads  of  their  slain  enemies.  These  tro- 
phies are  carefully  saved,  ^well-seasoned, 
and  highly  valued.  '  The  operation  of  ex- 
tracting the  brains  from  the  crown  part  of 

•  Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p.  178—182. 
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the  skull  with  a  bit  of  ham  boo,  shaped  like 
a  spoon,  preparatory  to  preserving,  is  not  a 
pleasing  one.  The  head  is  then  dried  with 
the  flesh  and  hair  on  it,  suspended  over  a 
slow  fire,  during  which  the  chiefs  and  el- 
ders of  the  tribe  perform  a  sort  of  war-dance.* 
When  visiting  a  tribe  called  the  Singe 
Dyaks,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brooke,  Cap- 
tain Keppel  witnessed  a  grand  dance  of  this 
description  : — *  The  movement  was  like  all 
other  native  dances,  graceful  but  monoto- 
nous. There  were  four  men,  two  of  them 
bearing  human  skulls,  and  two  the  fresh 
heads  of  pigs  ;  the  women  bore  wax-lights, 
or  yellow  rice  on  brass  dishes.  They 
danced  in  line,  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  carrying  the  heads  and  dishes 
in  both  hands  ;  the  graceful  part  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  half  turned  the  body 
to  the  right  and  left,  looking  over  their 
shoulders,  and  holding  the  heads  in  the  op- 
posite direction  ;  as  if  they  were  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  some  one  coming 
up  behind  to  snatch  the  nasty  relic  from 
them.'  The  two  friends  slept  in  a  circular 
building  adorned  with  these  trophies, 
'  which  our  party  named  the  Skullery.'  *  A 
young  chief  seemed  to  take  great  pride  in 
answering  interrogatories  respecting  differ- 
ent skulls  which  we  took  down  from  their 
hooks.  .  .  Among  other  trophies  was  half 
a  head,  the  skull  separated  across  between 
the  eyes,  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would 
divide  that  of  a  hare  or  rabbit  to  get  at  the 
brain — this  was  their  division  of  the  head 
of  an  old  woman,  which  was  taken  when 
another  (a.  friendly)  tribe  was  present,  who 
likewise  claimed  their  half.  I  afterwards 
saw  these  tribes  share  a  head.  But  the 
skulls,  the  account  of  which  our  informant 
appeared  to  dwell  on  with  the  greatest  de- 
light, were  those  which  were  taken  while 
the  owners  were  asleep — cunning  with  them 
being  the  perfection  of  warfare.'*  As  to 
the  religion  of  the  Dyaks,  Captain  Keppel 
and  Mr.  Brooke  report  little  beyond  a  few 
legends  and  traditionary  observances. 
Their  ideas  of  a  Deity  are  confused,  and 
seem  to  vary  in  the  different  tribes.  Indeed, 
of  the  Sing€  Dyaks  Mr.  Brooke  remarks, 
perhaps  rather  loosely,  that  religion  they 
have  none.'  They  have  an  odd  belief  iu 
augury — that  mysterious  and  widely  preva- 
lent superstition.  Some  birds  are  in  better 
repute  than  others.  A  bird  behind  a  tra- 
veller is  fortunate;  before  him,  it  denotes  an 
enemy  on  the  way.  The  women  are  better 
treated  than  among  most  savage  races  ;  nor 
*  Keppel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35—37. 
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is  polygamy  practised.  They  never  inter- 
marry with  the  Malays.  Notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  they  are  con- 
siderably advanced  in  some  of  the  arts  of 
life.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  skill  as 
workers  in  iron,  and  xheir  prahus  are  cou- 
structed  in  a  very  skillful  style.  They  prac- 
tise agriculture  also  to  a  respectable  extent, 
but  they  rarely  keep  up  the  cultivation  of 
old  lands  :  their  way  is  to  enclose  a  patch 
every  year  from  the  jungle,  cultivate  enough 
to  satisfy  their  wants,  and  then  suffer  it  to 
return  to  its  original  state. 

On  Mr.  Brooke's  6rst  visit,  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim,  a  dependent  of  the  Sultan  of  Bor- 
neo, among  his  other  governments,  was 
Lord  of  Sarawak — a  small  town  and  dis- 
trict situated  on  a  navigable  river  in  Borneo 
Proper.  Mr.  Brooke  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  this  Malay  Prince,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  commerce  ;  but  though  Muda  Has- 
sim, a  weak  but  well-meaning  kind  of  Asiat- 
ic, seemed  well  inclined  to  encourage  his 
views,  nothing  effectual  was  done.  After 
several  months  passed  in  Celebes  and  else- 
where, and  in  sickness  at  Singapore,  he  re- 
turned to  his  favorite  island  in  August 
1840.  Muda  Hassim  was  now  at  war  with 
a  confederacy  of  Dyak  tribes,  his  revolted 
dependents  ;  and  Mr.  Brooke  determined  on 
lending  the  Rajah  his  assistance,  and  that 
of  his  brave  little  crew  of  the  Royalist. 
The  details  of  the  ludicrous  warfare  which 
followed,  must  be  read  in  Mr.  Brooke's 
own  Journal.  Like  the  warriors  of  Homer, 
the  contending  Borneons  attacked  each 
other  with  *  big  words  and  loud  cries,'  but 
the  actual  fighting  was  of  the  most  innocent 
description.  Their  grand  manoauvre  was 
to  build  stockades  continually  in  face  of 
each  other,  and  thus  the  stronger  party 
drove  the  weaker  by  degrees  from  position 
to  position ;  but  they  were  very  shy  of  as- 
saulting each  other's  works.  Macota,  a  wily- 
and  redoubted  chief,  had  conducted  a  cam- 
paign against  the  same  rebels  the  former 
year.  They  had,  according  to  his  account, 
'  contests  by  sea  and  land ;  stockade  was 
opposed  to  stockade,  and  the  fighting  was 
constant  and  severe ;  but  he  never  lost  a 
man  killed  during  the  two  months,  and  only 
boasted  of  killing  four  of  the  enemy  !" 
The  principal  danger  in  Malay  warfare,  is 
the  Mengamuk — Anglice  running  a-muck 
— which  is  the  last  resource  of  a  desperate 
man.  Yet  these  wars  are  perhaps  more  de- 
structive than  those  of  the  fiercest  military 
nations.  Whilst  both  weak  parties,  grad- 
ually growing  weaker,    hold    their    owa 
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ground,  the  coantry  becomes  a  desert. 
First,  trade  stagnates,  agriculture  withers, 
food  becomes  scarce,  all  are  ruined  in 
finances,  all  half-starved  and  miserable ; 
and  yet  the  war  drags  on,  and  the  worst 
passions  are  aroused,  efiectualiy  preventing 
the  slightest  concession,  even  if  concession 
would  avail.  But  each  combatant  knows  the 
implacable  spirit — the  deep  desperation — of 
the  other  too  well  to  trust  them  ;  and  if  at 
length  the  fortunes  of  famine  decide  against 
them,  they  die  rather  than  yield  ;  for  aDyak 
can  die  bravely,  I  believe,  though  he  will  not 
iight  as  long  as  life  has  any  prospects.'* 

Among  these  hosts  of  unwarlike  com- 
batants, the  apparition  of  Mr.  Brooke  and 
his  dozen  Englishmen,  was  like  that  of  the 
English  and  French  adventurers  of  old,  in 
the  battles  of  the  Italian  Condottieri,  in 
which  armies  encountered  without  killing 
a  man.  The  rebels  were  speedily  brought 
to  reason,  by  more  decisive  measures  than 
it  had  entered  into  the  imagination  of  ei- 
ther party  to  conceive.  Having  reduced 
them  to  submission,  Mr.  Brooke's  next  and 
most  difficult  task  was  to  save  their  lives. 
'  Those  who  know  the  Malay  character  will 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  to 
stand  between  the  monarch  and  his  vic- 
tims. I  only  succeeded,'  says  he,  '  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  debate — I  soliciting, 
be  denying — I  rose  to  bid  him  farewell,  as 
it  was  my  intention  to  sail  directly,  since,  af- 
ter all  my  exertions  in  his  cause,  if  he 
would  not  grant  me  the  lives  of  the  people, 
I  could  only  consider  that  his  friendship  for 
me  was  at  an  end.     On  this  he  yielded.' 

Mr.  Brooke  soon  became  indispensable 
to  the  Rajah,  whose  authority  he  had  thus 
successfully  maintained.  He  established 
his  residence  at  Sarawak,  and  devoted  him- 
self, heart,  head,  and  purse,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  with  Singapore;  and  to 
the  rescuing  the  unhappy  Dyaks  of  his 
neighborhood  from  the  oppressions  under 
which  they  labored.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  do  justice  to  thb  part  of  his  proceed- 
ings: his  own  Journal  must  be  consulted, 
to  show  with  what  fortitude  and  patience 
he  wrought  his  way  through  all  the  obsta- 
cles interposed  by  the  semi-barbarous  crafl 
of  his  many  opponents, — the  indolence  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Rajah  himself,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  subordinates.  *It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  situation  more  trying  to 
courage  than  his,  when,  in  August  1841, 
having  dispatched  both  his  vessels — the 
•Swift  laden  with   antimony  ore  to  Singa- 

**  Keppel,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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pore,  the  Royalist  to  search  for  an  Eng- 
lish ship  reported  to  have  been  wrecked  on 
the  north  coast  of  Borneo — he  found  him- 
self, with  three  European  companions  only, 
exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  contempti- 
ble Malays  about  him  :  and  to  the  open 
hostility  of  the  neighboring  pirate  chiefs, 
whose  course  of  oppression  he  had  thwart- 
ed. But  unbending  spirit  and  sagacity 
won  the  day  :  the  Swift  returned  from  her 
trading  cruise,  the  Royalist  from  her 
voyage  of  humanity.  Mr.  Brooke  now 
again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force ;  and  his  projects  having  en- 
larged themselves  with  his  experience,  he 
accepted  from  the  Rajah  a  cession  of  Sara- 
wak, with  its  immediate  territory,  to  hold 
as  his  own  dominion  !  but  whether  as  lord- 
paramount,  immediately  holding  of  the 
Sultan,  or  as  dependent  on  Muda  Hassim 
— we  do  not  see  our  way  into  the  Feu- 
dal System  of  Borneo  sufficiently  to  under- 
stand. This  was  on  the  24th  September 
1841.  '  I  have  a  country  !'  is  his  animated 
entry  in  his  Journal ;  *  but,  oh !  how  beset 
with  difficulties,  how  ravaged  by  war,  torn 
by  dissensions,  and  ruined  by  duplicity, 
weakness  and  intrigue  I' 

The  new  Rajah  of  Sarawak  shortly  af- 
terwards had  a  brief  Code  of  Laws  printed, 
at  his  own  expense,  in  the  Malay  language. 
The  first  imports  that — *  1.  Murder,  rob- 
bery, and  other  heinous  crimes  will  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  ondong-ondong,  t.  e, 
the  written  law  of  Borneo;  and  no  person 
committing  such  offences  will  escape,  if, 
after  fair  inquiry,  he  be  proved  guilty.' 
The  next  three  Laws  establish'  free  trade; 
the  sixth  relates  to  finance ;  the  seventh 
to  the  currency;  and  the  last  is  a  warning 
to  all  peace-breakers,  '  to  seek  their  safety, 
and  find  some  other  country  where  they 
may  be  permitted  to  break  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.' 

Nor  were  these  Laws  mere  idle  forms. 
Steadily,  though  with  infinite  difficulties,' 
the  worthy  Rajah  labored  to  carry  them 
out  in  practical  government.  His  own 
strong  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  he  had  un- 
dertaken bore  him  onwards.  *  At  a  dis- 
tance,* he  says  in  this  part  of  his  Journal, 
'  I  have  heard  of  and  pitied  the  sufferings 
of  the  negroes  and  the  race  of  New  Hol- 
land, yet  it  was  the  cold  feeling  dictated  by 
reason  and  humanity ;  but  now,  having 
witnessed  the  miseries  of  a  race  superior 
to  either,  the  feeling  glows  with  the  fervor 
of  personal  commiseration ; — so  true  is  it 
that  vbible  misery  will  raise  as  to  exertion. 
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which  the  picture,  however  powerfully  de- 
lineated, can  never  produce.  Poor,  poor 
Dyaks !  exposed  to  starvation,  slavery,  death ; 
you  may  well  raise  the  warmest  feelings  of 
compassion — enthusiasm  awakes  at  witness- 
ing your  sufferings!  To  save  men  from 
death  has  its  merit ;  but  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing, to  ameliorate  all  the  ills  of  slavery,  to  pro- 
tect these  tribes  from  pillage  and  yearly  scar- 
city, is  far  nobler ;  and  if,  in  the  endeavor  to 
do  so,  one  poor  life  is  sacrificed,  how  little 
is  that  in  the  vast  amount  of  human  exist- 
ence !'  Lofty,  upbearing  sentiments !  wor- 
thy and  capaple  of  being  entertained  only 
by  those  fitted  for  such  Godlike  enterprises! 
There  were  other  and  more  pressing 
evils  to  be  remedied,  before  the  work  of 
civilization  could  begin.  The  new  settle- 
ment was  hemmed  in  by  fleets  of  pirates. 
Many  of  Mr.  Brooke's  own  Dyaks  were  cut 
off  by  the  predatory  tribes,  and  all  attempts 
at  foreign  trade  were  counteracted  by  the 
general  insecurity.  The  chief  of  the  Sare-, 
bus  '  hung  a  basket  on  a  high  tree,'  which 
was  to  contain  the  new  Rajah's  head.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  regular  investi- 
ture from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  con- 
solidating his  power,  Mr.  Brooke  visited 
Brani,  the  miserable  capital  of  his  Borneon 
Majesty ; — '  a  man  past  fifly  years  of  age, 
short  and  puffy  in  person,  with  a  counte- 
nance which  expresses  very  obviously  the 
imbecility  of  his  mind.'  It  was  after  his 
return  from  this  expedition  that  the  Dido 
Tisited  Sarawak,  and  Captain  Keppel  first 
met  with  Mr.  Brooke;  and  the  Captain's 
descriptions  of  the  motley  household,  and 
rough  royalty  of  the  self-raised  potentate, 
are  graphic  enough.  It  was  a  large  ram- 
bling hut,  after  the  native  fashion,  built  on 
piles  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  with  a 
space  surrounded  by  palisades  and  a  ditch, 
— '  forming  a  protection  to  sheep,  goats, 
occasionally  bullocks,  pigeons,  cats,  poultry, 

feese,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  ducks.'  His 
luropean  household  consisted  of  a  young 
navy  surgeon,  a  kind  of  prime  minister  of 
the  name  of  Williamson ;  an  old  man-of- 
war's  man, '  who  kept  the  arms  in  first-rate 
condition;  and  another  worthy  who  an^ 
•wered  to  the  name  of  Charlie,  and  took 
care  of  the  accounts  and  charge  of  every 
thing.'  The  officers  of  the  Dido  shared 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  hospitality  of  these 
atran^ e  quarters ;  '  and  it  was  while  smok- 
ing cigars  in  the  evening,  that  the  natives, 
as  well  as.  the  Chinese  who  had  become 
aettlerSy  used  to  drop  in,  and,  after  creep- 
ing up,  according  to  their  custom,  and 
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touching  the  hand  of  their  European  Ra~ 
jah,  retired  to  the  furthur  end  of  the  room, 
squatting  down  upon  their  haunches,  and 
remaining  a  couple  of  hours  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  and  then  creeped  out  again.  I 
have  seen  sixty  or  seventy  come  in  and 
make  this  sort  of  salaam.'* 

In  June  1843,  Captain  K^ppel  set  out  on 
the  long-planned  expedition  against  the 
piratical  Dyaks  of  the  Sarebus  and  Sakar- 
ran  rivers.  His  force  was  composed  of  the 
pinnace,  two  cutters,  and  the  gig  of  the 
Dido;  Mr.  Brooke's  native  built  boat  the 
'  Jolly  Bachelor,'  and  '  a  large  Tope  of  35 
tons,  which  carried  a  well-disciplined  com- 
missariat, as  well  as  ammunition.'  The 
native  auxiliaries  were  numerous, — consist- 
ing not  only  of  Mr.  Brooke's  vassals  of  Sara- 
wak, but  also  several  bands  of  wild  Dyaks— 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieut; 
Wilmot  Horton;  while  Mr.  Brooke  himself 
attended  the  expedition,  with  his  native  cox- 
swain, called  Seboo,  a  kind  of  Borneon 
'  Man  Friday.' 

<He  was  civil  only  to  his  master,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, brave  while  in  his  company.  He  was  a 
stupid-looking  and  powerfully-built  sort  of 
savage,  always  prajring,  eating,  smiling,  or 
sleeping.  When  going  into  action,  he  always 
went  down  on  his  knees  to  pray,  holding  his 
loaded  musket  before  him.  He  was,  however, 
a  curious  character,  and  afforded  us  great 
amusement,  took  good  care  of  himself  and  his 
maeter,  but  cared  Tor  no  one  else. 

^  In  the  second  aig  was  Lieutenant  E.  OuQ- 
nell,  whose  troublesome  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
serve order  throughout  this  extensive  mu»- 
quito  fleet,  and  to  keep  the  natives  from  press- 
ing too  closely  on  the  rear  of  onr  boats — an 
office  which  became  less  troublesome  as  we 
approached  the  scene  of  danger.  The  whole 
formed  a  novel,  picturesque,  and  exciting  scene; 
and  it  was  curious  to  contemplate  the  difiereat 
feelings  that  acluated  the  separate  and  distinct 
parlies,  the  odd  mixture  of  Europeans.  Malays, 
and  Dyakg,  the  different  religions,  and  the 
eager  and  anxious  manner  in  which  all  pressed 
forward.  The  novelty  of  the  thinig  was  quite 
sufficient  to  excite  our  Jacks,  af\er  having  been 
cooped  up  BO  long  on  board  ship — to  sav* 
nothing  or  the  chance  of  a  broken  nead.  Of 
the  Malays  and  Dyaks  who  accompanied  us, 
some  came  from  curiosity,  some  from  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  many  for  plunder; 
I'Ut  I  think  the  majority  to  gratify  revenge,  as 
there  were  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
north  coast  of  Borneo  who  had  not  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  atrocities  of  the  Sarebos 
and  Sakarran  pirates — either  in  their  hoosei 
burnt,  their  relations  murdered,  or  their  wives 
and  children  captured  and  sold  into  slavery.'! 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  17- 
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This  imposiog  arinaroeDt  moved  leisurely 
up  the  Sarebus  river  with  the  flood  tides, 
anchoring  always  on  the  ebb ;  by  which 
means,  says  the  narrator,  '  we  managed  to 
collect  our  stragglers  and  keep  the  force  to-, 
gether.'  On  the  1 0th  they  passed,  or  rather 
were  passed  by  the  *  bore '  of  the  river,  up 
which  the  tide  rushes  with  effects  similar  to 
those  observable  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Brit- 
ish Channel; — a  circumstance  on  which 
the  pirates  s^em  to  have  counted  as  one  of 
the  defences  of  their  position.  On  the 
next  day,  a  sudden  turn  in  the  river 
'  brought  us  (Mr.  Brooke  was  at  my  side) 
in  front  of  a  steep  hill  which  rose  from  the 
bank.  It  bad  been  cleared  of  jungle,  and 
long  grass  grew  in  its  place.  As  we  hove 
in  sight,  several  hundred  savages  rose  up, 
and  gave  one  of  their  war-yells ;  it  was  the 
first  I  had  heard.  No  report  from  mus^ 
ketry  or  ordnance  could  ever  make  a  man's 
heart  feel  so  small  (adds  the  captain  very 
honestly)  as  mine  did  at  that  horrid  yell.' 
They  passed  a  kind  of  fort,  where  '  on  the 
roof  of  a  long  building,  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  were  several  warriors  performing  a 
war-dance,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imitate  on  such  a  stage.'  After  exchanging 
a  few  shots  in  sweeping  past  this  fort,  the 
expedition  encountered  *  a  strong  barrier 
right  across  the  river,  formed  of  two  rows 
of  trees  placed  firmly  in  the  mud,  with 
their  tops  crossed  and  secured  together  by 
rattans ;  and  along  the  fork,  formed  by  the 
CjTossing  of  the  tops  of  these  stakes^  were 
other  trees  firmly  secured.  Rapidly  ap- 
proaching this  barrier,  I  observed  a  small 
opening  that  might  probably  admit  a 
CROoe ;  and  gathering  good  way,  aad  put- 
ting my  gig's  head  straight  at  it,  I  squeesed 
through.  On  reaching  it  the  scene  again 
changed,  and  I  opened  on  three  formidable- 
looking  forts,  which  lost  not  a  moment  in 
opening  a  discharge  of  cannon  on  my  un- 
fortunate gig.' 

These  were  the  main  defences  of  the 
Sarebus-— and  not  ill  chosen  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  They  enabled  the  defenders 
to  get  some  minutes'  firing,  not  without 
effect,  at  the  assailing  party,  while  break- 
ing through  the  fence  across  the  river. 
This  once  done,  the  Dido  made  short  work 
of  the  rest.  '  While  the  pinnace  kept  up  a 
destructive  fire  on  the  fort,  Mr.  D'Aetb, 
who  was  the  first  to  laud,  jumped  on  shore 
with  his  crewi  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  nearest  fort  stobd,  and  at 
once  rushed  for  the  summit.  This  mode  of 
warfare — this  dashing  at  once  in  the  very 
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face  of  their  fort — was  so  novel  and  incom- 
prehensible to  our  enemies,  that  they  fled, 
panic-struck,  into  the  jungle;  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  our  leading 
men  could  get  even  a  snap-shot  at  the  raish 
cals  as  they  went.  That  evening,  the 
country  was  illuminated  for  miles  by  the 
burning  of  the  capital,  Paddi,  and  adjacent 
villages ;  at  which  work  and  plundering  our 
native  followers  were  most  expert.  We 
took  all  their  guns,  and  burnt  the  stockades 
level  to  the  ground.' 

The  destruction  of  Paddi,  however,  did 
not  end  the  Sarebus  war.  The  expedition 
had  to  advance  some  way  further  up  the 
river,  with  occasional  night  alarms,  and 
exchanges  of  shots  and  spears  in  the  jun- 
gle ;  until  it  reached  '  close  to  where  the 
pirates  had  removed  their  families,  with 
such  little  valuables  as  they  could  collect.' 
Then  a  flag  of  truce  arrived.  '  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  chiefs  made  their  appear- 
ance, dressed  in  their  best,  but  looking 
haggard  and  dejected.'  Mr.  Brooke,  *  the 
ITuan  Besar,  or  Great  Man,'  officiated  as 
spokesman ;  and  after  dilating  on  the  enor- 
mity of  piracy,  and  the  resolution  oT  the 
British  Government  to  suppress  it,  invited 
them  to  a  conference  at  Sarawak.  The 
expedition  then  repaired  down  the  river, 
considering  the  chastisement  inflicted  suffi- 
cient; but  the  commanders  had  strong 
proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
swarms  of  wasps,  dispersed  at  one  point, 
settled  in  another.  They  found  a  new  fort 
constructed  at  a  point  on  the  river  which 
they  had  passed,  and  occupied  by  a  new 
horde  of  pirates,  which  had  to  be  stormed^ 
as  well  as  '  Rembas,' — a  still  more  import- 
ant position,  up  another  branch  of  the 
river. 

*  Here  ended,  for  the  p-esent,'  says  Captain 
Keppel,  4he  warlike  park  of  our  expedition. 
The  punishment  we  had  infli.*ted  was  severe, 
bat  not  more  than  tlie  crime  of  their  horrid 
piracies  deserved.  A  few  heads  werf  brought 
away  by  our  Dyak  followers,  as  trophies ;  out 
there  was  no  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  woman  or  child 
hurt  The  destruction  of  these  places  aston- 
ished the  whole  country  beyond  description. 
In  addition  to  the  distance  and  diflScnity  of 
access  to  their  strongly-fortified  positions,  thej 
looked  for  protection  from  the  bore  that  usually 
ran  up  the  Sarebus,  and  which  they  imaginea 
none  but  their  own  boats  could  manage.  As 
the  different  Malay  chiefs  heard  that  in  ten 
days  a  handful  of  white  men  had  totally  de- 
stroyed their  strongholds,  they  shook  their 
heads  and  exclaimed,  ^  God  is  great !"  and  the 
Dyaks  declared,  that  the  TUan  Bemr  (Mr. 
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Brooke)  had  charmed  the  river,  to  quiet  the 
bore,  and  that  the  whites  were  invuinerabte.'* 

C  The  eiTects  of  this  successful  razzia  on 
the  pirates  was,  however,  only  temporary. 
In  roost  instances  of  European  warfare 
against  barbarous  tribes,  the  first  struggle 
is  the  easiest.  A  year  afterwards,  (July 
1844,)-  Captain  Keppel  and  the  Dido  re- 
turned to  Borneo,  to  embark,  under  Mr. 
Brooke's  directions,  in  a  similar  under- 
taking against  a  more  desperate  set  of 
pirates, — the  Dyaks  of  the  Sakarran  river. 
Captain  Keppel  reached  Sarawak  '  on  the 
25th  July.  He  found  the  place  much  alter- 
ed for  the  better,  and  the  population  con- 
siderably increased.  Mr.  Brooke  had 
established  himself  in  a  new  house,  built 
on  a  beautiful  and  elevated  mound.  Neat 
and  pretty-looking  little  Swiss  cottages  had 
sprung  up  on  all  the  most  picturesque  spots, 
which  gave  it  quite  an  European  look.  He 
had  made  also  an  agreeable  addition  to  his 
English  society ;  and  a  magazine  of  Eng- 
lish merchandise  had  been  opened  to  trade 
with  the  natives,  together  with  many  other 
improvements.' 

But  the  state  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try was  alarming.  Sarawak  itself  had  been 
threatened  by  Seriff  Sahib,  an  old  enemy  of 
Mr.  Brooke's,  now  allied  with  the  pirates ; 
and  it  became  every  way  necessary  to  take 
decided  measures.  Her  Majesty's  Ship 
Dido,  and  the  Steamer  Phlegethon,  attend- 
ed with  the  usual  train,  accordingly  moved 
in  great  force  against  the  enemy.  This 
campaign  turned  out  a  far  more  serious 
affair  than  that  against  the  Sarebus.  In  it 
fell  the  Didoes  first  Lieutenant,  Charles 
F^rancis  Wade, — a  brave  man  and  true 
sailor,  but  who  rather  seems  to  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  own  rashness.  The  '  brave 
old  Patingi  Ali,'  the  Nestor  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
allied  Malays,  contrived  to  run  his  light  di- 
vision of  boats  into  a  treacherous  creek, 
where  six  large  war-prahus  took  him  in  the 
rear;  and  he  and  most  of  his  followers 
were  '  krissed '  or  knocked  on  the  head. 
But  ultimately  the  triumph  was  complete. 
A  new  *  conference '  was  summoned,  at 
which  divers  piratical  chiefs  were,  in  name 
of  our  ally,  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  deposed 
from  their  stations.  '  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing,'  says  Captain  Keppel,  wha( 
must  have  been — from  the  effect  I  observed 
it  to  have  produced — a  splendid  piece  of 
oratory,  delivered  by  Mr.  Brooke  in  thena- 

•  Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p.  59—70. 
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tive  tongue,  with  a  degree  of  fluency  I  had 
never  witnessed  before,  even  in  a  Malay. 
The  purport  of  it,  as  I  understood,  was  to 
point  out  emphatically  the  horrors  of  piracy 
on  the  one  hand,  which  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  British  government  to  sup- 
press :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blessings 
arising  from  peace  and  trade,  which  it  was 
equally  our  wish  to  cultivate.' 

Thus  terminated  the  most  successful  in- 
road ever  made  into  the  haunts  of  these 
ferocious  Corsairs.  But  the  work  was,  and 
is,  far  from  being  completed.  In  May 
1845,  M.  Brooke  was  again  present  when 
the  boats  of  the  Vixen,  Nemesis,  and  Pluto, 
with  five  hundred  and  fifly  blue-jackets  and 
marines,  carried  the  fortress  of  Malluda, 
fiercely  defended  by  Seriff  Houseman ; — 
one  of  the  most  persevering  and  dangerous 
enemies  whom  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  had 
encountered  in  his  civilizing  career.  Pan- 
jeran  Usop,  another  pirate  of  the  highest 
Malay  order,  was  forced  to  an  unworthy 
surrender  ;  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
his  countrymen.  His  mouth  was  brave,' 
they  exclaimed,  ^  but  his  heart  timid.  He 
should  have  died  as  other  great  men  have 
died,  and  not  have  received  such  shame.  He 
should  have  amoked,{ruTi  a-muck,)  or  de- 
livered himself  up  for  execution.' 

So  far  well ;  but  Borneon  piracy  is  not 
like  that  of  the  Cilicians  of  old,  to  be  ex- 
tirpated in  a  campaign  or  two  by  some  vic- 
torious Pompey.  It  is  the  inveterate  ha- 
bits of  the  people,  Malays  and  sea-Dyaks 
alike ;  and  the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  and  the 
warriors  of  the  more  distant  Gilolo,  are 
more  formidable  than  the  Borneons.  '  The 
idea  of  extirpating  whole  hordes  of  pirati- 
cal states,'  says  MrH  unt,*  '  were  it  possible, 
must,  from  its  cruelty,  be  incompatible  with 
the  libera]  principles  and  humane  policy  of 
a  British  government.  The  simple  burn- 
ing down  of  a  Malay  town  can  prove  no 
serious  impediment  to  future  piratical  enter- 
prises. Constructed,  as  they  are,  of  bam- 
boos, mats,  and  atap  leaves,  a  town  is  almost 
rebuilt  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  it 
takes  to  destroy  it.  The  Dutch,  who  had 
centuries  of  dear-bought  experience^  knew 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  prevention  and 
radical  cure  than  building  small  redoubts 
at  the  principal  towns,  and  keeping  up  an 
adequate  force  to  check  piratical  enterprises 
and  to  turn  their  restless  minds  to  exertions 
of  industry  ;  satisfied  if,  with  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects,  they  covered  the  ex. 

*  See  Memoir  on  Borneoi  appended  to  Captain 
KeppePs  work. 
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penses  of  the  establishment.  This  is  the 
true  history  of  the  innumerable  little  forts 
on  Celebes,  Borneo,  Timor,  and  all  the  East- 
ern isles.' 

Much  as  may  be  effected  by  a  character 
and  exertions  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  by  time  alone,  and  by 
a  strenuous  perseverance  in  watchful  and 
resolute  policy,  that  we  can  ultimately  at- 
tain— as  attain  we  certainly  shall — the  re- 
sult of  making  this  vast  archipelago  as 
secure  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  as 
our  Indian  seas.  Mr.  Hunt,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, wrote  the  above  *  Memoir'  in  1812. 
The  employment  of  steam-navigation  has 
since  that  time  altered  the  character  of  this 
species  of  warfare.  Floating  fortresses, 
like  the  Phlegethon,  may  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  many  an  armed  post  on  the 
land. 

Here  we  must  take  leave,  along  with 
Captain  Keppel,  of  Mr.  Brooke  ;  not  with- 
out sharing  in  his  own  heartfelt  exultation, 
at  finding  that  his  single-hearted  zeal  and 
perseverance  are  already  reaping  a  large 
reward.  By  Captain  Keppel's  last  accounts, 
Sarawak  had  marvellously  increased  in 
population  and  trade ;  new  houses  were 
daily  rising ;  new  vessels  constructing ;  the 
industrious  Chinese  had  discovered,  and 
were  turning  to  account,  this  new  field  of 
emigration ;  European  settlers  were  arriv- 
ing— dangerous  but  serviceable  guests,  and 
safe  as  yet  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
energy  and  vigilance  ;  but,  above  all,  the 
«Dyak  tribes  were  flocking  in  to  share  the 
shelter  of  the  flag  of  the  new  potentate, 
and  enjoy  this  narrow  but  peaceful  asylum 
from  surrounding  anarchy.  Liberated  slaves 
from  the  pirate  districts  were  becoming  peace- 
ful cultivators;  a  long-oppressed  race  were 
rising,  under  his  auspices,  into  the  dignity 
of  free  and  industrious  men  ;  and  while  we 
can  conceive  no  happiness  more  exalted 
than  that  of  the  founder  of  this  prosperity, 
he  appears  himself  to  view  it  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  stimulus  to  further  exertion. 
Captain  Keppel  informs  us  also,  that  Mr. 
Brooke  has  been  lately  appointed  British 
Agent  in  Borneo;  and,  if  this  appointment 
was  bestowed  at  his  own  request,  we  trust 
it  may  prove  an  instrument  towards  the 
furtherance  of  his  trufy  philanthropic  and 
magnificent  views ;  though  for  our  own 
parts,  we  should  have  felt  some  apprehen- 
sion, we  will  confess,  as  to  the  consequences 
of  his  independent  action  being  controlled 
by  the  trammels  of  a  connexion  with  our 
distant  Colonial  Office.     Government  has 
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also  adopted  another  of  his  suggestions,  in 
taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Labuan, 
off  the  coast  of  Borneo  Proper; — pointed 
out  by  him  as  a  convenient  spot  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  between  China  and 
Borneo,  and  a  depot  for  coal  for  steamers 
on  their  way  to  China,  as  well  as  a  station 
against  the  pirates. 

We  deeply  regret,  however,  to  say,  that 
even  since  we  commenced  this  article,  new 
and  painful  intelligence  has  arrived  from 
this  most  interesting  quarter.  It  seems 
that  Panjeran  Budrudeen,  a  brave  and  faith- 
ful ally  of  Mr.  Brooke,  of  whom  many  in- 
teresting notices  are  contained  in  Captain 
Keppel's  volumes,  had  been  attacked  by  pi- 
rates, and  forced  to  retire  into  his  house. 
Here  he  defended  himself  until  he  could 
hold  out  no  longer ;  when,  with  the  desperate 
valor  of  the  Malay,  when  driven  to  extre- 
mity, aAer  sending  a  ring  from  his  finger  to 
Mr.  Brooke,  he  fired  the  gunpowder  in  his 
house,  and  destroyed  himself  and  his  fami- 
ly. This  ring  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Brooke,  to  he  sent  to  summon  his  aid 
in  a  moment  of  danger.  'The  villanous 
Sultan  of  Borneo,  it  was  added,  had  order- 
W  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Brooke  by  poi- 
son, or  in  any  other  manner;  and  Muda 
Hassim,  and  several  of  his  friends,  had  al- 
ready been  treacherously  killed.  At  the 
date  of  this  intelligence,  the  Phlegethon 
and  other  vessels  were  hastening  to  the 
protection  of  Mr.  Brooke.  Whatever  ihe 
exact  state  of  circumstances  may  have 
been,  it  is  too  plain  that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  those  perilous  and  awful  conjunc- 
tures to  which  his  daring  and  noble  career 
is  exposed.  If  he  has  indeed  fallen,  as  some 
fear,  and  met  the  fate  for  which  many  pas- 
sages of  his  Journal  show  him  fully  pre- 
pared, England  never  lost  a  worthier  son  in 
a  more  heroic  and  sacred  enterprise. 

But  he  has  already  won  his  way  through 
more  impediments  than  the  dangers  with 
which  he  was  last  heard  to  be  environed; 
and  from  his  indomitable  courage  and  en- 
ergy we,  with  considerable  confidence, 
hope  for  the  best.  Should  he  weather  this 
storm,  and  become  firmly  seated  in  his  do- 
minions, one  more  great  object  lies  open 
to  him — the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  that  simple  and  not  unpromising 
race,  for  whom  he  has  already  effected  so 
much.  The  great  influence  which  he  has 
acquired,  and  the  purely  beneficent  charac- 
ter of  that  influence,  would  no  doubt  afford 
him  great  facilities  for  commencing  the 
task.     And  the  disposition  of  the  Dyaks 
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themeelves — their  naturally  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits — their  freedom  from  preju- 
dices of  caste,  and  from  powerful  and  root- 
ed superstition — the  very  absence  of  any 
definite  religious  system,  for  which  they 
seem  remarkable — ail  these  are  favorable 
circumstances  in  the  case.  Nor  are  prece* 
dents  wanting  among  the  wide-spread  na- 
tions of  the  same  region.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Dutch  have  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  Christianity,  far 
more  extensively  than  is  generally  known, 
among  the  kindred  Polynesian  races  of  the 
Moluccas  and  the  Arafura  islands.  So 
much  mystery  continues  to  envelope  the 
condition  of  their  eastern  settlements,  that 
information  on  this  point  is  not  easily  ac- 
cessible. But  it  is  certain,  that  Amboyna 
has  become  a  kind  of  nursery  of  native 
missionaries — sending  out  teachers,  both 
European  and  native,  to  distant  portions  of 
the  Malay  archipelago.  And  though  we 
know  but  little,  either  of  the  spread,  or  the 
character,  of  their  religious  instruction,  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  outwardly  at  least, 
the  success  of  their  obscure  labors  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  much-vaunted 
Roman  Catholic  Missions  of  the  East,  ft 
1836,  Mr.  Earl  found  that  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kissa  (a.  remote  island  near 
Timor  which  he  visited)  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church ;  and  he  speaks 
yery  highly  of  the  order  and  civilization  of 
the  Community.  Captain  Stanley,  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Earl,  gives  some  other  in- 
teresting notices  of  this  scattered  and  strug- 
gling Christianity.  In  one  island,  indeed, 
he  found  the  poor  Missionary  on  the  point 
of  banishment.  The  faith  of  his  flock  had 
not  been  able  to  resist  a  long  continuance 
of  dry  weather,  which  the  Old  Gods  had 
sent  in  their  anger.  Whoever  is  interested 
in  this  subject — and  who  that  has  the  cause 
of  Civilization,  and  the  humanizing  influ- 
ence of  true  Religion  at  heart,  is  not? 
— will  be  pleased  with  the  '  Address'  lately 
poblished  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  firereton,  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which 
we  here  recommend  to  the  general  con- 
sideration of  the  public.  Besides  its  own 
immediate  and  principal  objects,  announc- 
ed in  its  title-page,  it  is  prefaced  with  a  ra* 
ptd  and  well-written  notice  of  Borneo, 
strongly  inviting  attention  to  it  '  as  one  of 
the  krgest  and  fairest  countries  of  the 
world,  and  as  lying  on  one  of  the  great  na- 
vigable pathways  oi  the  Asiatic  Archipela- 
Eto  China  and  Japan.'  It  may,  however, 
true,  that  the  difiicalties  in  the  way  of 
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real  and  satisfactory  progress,  are  greater 
than  his  praiseworthy  zeal  anticipates.  Mr. 
Brooke's  own  opinion  is,  that  the  work  of 
civilization  must  precede  that  of  conver- 
sion :  '  for  without  previous  culture,'  he 
says,  '  I  reckon  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
ary as  useless  as  endeavoring  to  read  off  a 
blank  paper.'  And  as  his  opinion  on  such 
a  subject  ought  to  rank  as  an  authori- 
ty, we  hope  that  his  judgment,  in  this  as 
well  as  less  important  matters,  will  not  be 
rashly  interfered  with. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  much  of 
the  value  of  Captain  Keppel's  work  con- 
sists in  its  extracts  from  Mr.  Brooke's  Jour- 
nals, and  the  insight  which  it  gives  into  his 
remarkable  history.  But  the  Captain's  own 
deeds  and  proceedings  are  well  and  modest- 
ly recounted ;  and  his  ^ruly  generous  zeal 
to  make  known  the  achievements  of  his 
friend  scarcely  permit  him  to  do  himself 
sufficient  justice.  Yet  his  narrative  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Dido  will,  after  all,  form  the 
most  generally  amusing  part  of  the  book. 
Altogether,  it  well  merits  that  public  favor 
which  it  has  already  acquired,  and  to  which 
we  think  it  yet  further  entitled. 

The  opening  of  so  vast  an  Island  to 
English  enterprise,  forms  an  era  so  new 
and  important,  in  the  history  of  our  connex- 
ion with  that  still  half  fabulous  archipelago, 
of  which  it  nearly  occupies  the  centre,  that 
It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  principal  points  on  which  the 
standard  of  Britain  is  already  unfurled. 

Penang  and  Singapore  are  the  two  out- 
posts of  this  vast  oceanic  region.  The  lat^ 
ter  of  these  two  positions,  however,  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable.  The  island  was  se- 
lected by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  for  a  settle- 
ment : — a  singular  instance  (except  perhaps 
Odessa)  of  a  great  commercial  emporium, 
of  which  the  site  has  been  ixed,  not  by 
the  natural  course  of  commerce  itself, 
but  by  the  forethought  of  an  individual. 
Singapore  has  been  for  some  years  the 
great  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  China 
and  India ;  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
is  carried  on  in  the  'junks'  of  the  Chi- 
nese. This  advantage  it  appears  likely 
to  lose,  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of 
the  opening  of  the  China  trade ;  though  we 
can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Davidson,*  who 
draws  from  hence  the  conclusion,  '  that  the 
trade  of  Singapore  has  reached  its  max- 
imum.' More  probably  the  certain  in- 
crease of  its  commerce  with  Borneo,  and 
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the  great  islands  eastward  of  it,  will,  in  no 
distant  time,  far  more  than  compensate  for 
any  diminution  of  that  with  China. 

The  great  Empire  of  our  neighbors  in 
the  Indian  archipelago  (for  such  it  is)  lies 
to  the  southward  of  the  Line ; — scattered, 
from  Bencoolen  in  the  west,  to  Banda  in 
the  east,  over  nearly  thirty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. Our  transactions  with  Holland  in 
the  Eastern  Seas  are  regulated  by  a  treaty 
dated  in  the  year  1824.  By  the  twelfth 
article  of  that  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  '  no 
British  establishment  sh^ll  be  made  on  the 
Carimon  Isles,  or  on  the  Islands  of  Battam, 
Bintang,  Lingin,  or  any  of  the  other  Islands 
south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapon,'  This 
is  one  of  those  oracular  clauses,  which  men 
of  homely  understandings  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  suspect  Diplomatists  of  framing 
in  order  to  insure  a  perpetuity  of  employ- 
ment for  the  craft.  What  is  meant  by 
*  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore  V  Ru* 
mor  attributes  to  the  Dutch  a  disposition 
to  give  it  a  very  sweeping  interpretation  in- 
deed— to  make  it  include  all  Islands  reach- 
ed from  Singapore,  by  passing  southward 
through  the  straits — that  is,  all  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  It  is  obvious  that  this  con- 
struction will  not  meet  the  very  letter  of 
the  clause.  Borneo,  for  in^ance,  extends 
as  much  to  northward  as  southward  of  the 
straits  in  question.  But  the  reasonable  in- 
tendment is  surely  that  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, viz.,  that  the  parties  had  in  contempla- 
tion the  Islands  which  lie  directly  south  of 
the  straits,  and  off  the  east  coast  of  Suma- 
tra. This  seems  evident  from  the  context ; 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  clause  begin- 
ning with  an  enumeration  of  some  small  is- 
lands precisely  answering  this  description. 
The  absurdity  of  the  other  construction 
seems  nearly  as  great,  as  it  would  be  to 
hold  that  the  mention  of '  the  Azores,  and 
other  islands  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar,' would  include  both  the  West  Indies 
and  the  British  Islands.  However,  we  have 
no  wish  to  anticipate  controversies, — such 
as  commercial  jealousy  is  ever  imagining, 
and  not  unfrequently  produces.  Sufficient 
it  is  that  there  is  ample  room  for  both  Pow- 
ers. And,  surely,  there  is  scarcely  an  Eu- 
ropean Power  with  whom  we  have  so  little 
occasion  to  stand  in  relations  of  suspicion 
as  the  Dutch-— our  allies  in  blood  and  reli- 
gion,— our  inferiors,  beyond  all  comparison, 
in  population  and  wealth.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty, 
our  ancient  rivals  surely  have  here  room 
enough  for  the  formation  of  a  magnificent 
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and  varied  Sovereignty.  How  far  they  have 
used  their  opportunities,  yet  remains  a  se- 
cret to  the  world.  The  thick  veil  of  tradi- 
tional jealousy  is  still  maintained  by  the 
Dutch.  Java  is  a  splendid  possession ;  and 
we  suspect  that  our  prevalent  notions  of 
Dutch  misgovernment  in  that  quarter  are 
much  exaggerated ;  for  which,  however,  the 
Dutch  have  their  own  exclusiveness  in  a 
great  measure  to  thank.  Since  the  fall  of 
Diepo  Negoro,  the  Toussaint  Louverture 
of  Javanese  independence,  (he  was  taken  in 
1829,  imprisoned,  and  no  more  heard  of,) 
the  island  has  been  tranquil,  and  advanc- 
ing. Mr.  Davidson  states,  that  it  is  every 
where  traversed  by  excellent  roads,  and 
has  a  complete  posting  establishment — a 
luxury  which  would  be  sought  in  vain  in 
our  own  continental  possessions. 

Of  the  far-famed  Spice  Islands,  and  the 
innumerable  smaller  islets  and  clusters  of 
the  Arafurasea,  which  own  the  Dutch  su- 
premacy, some  curious  notices  are  to  be 
found  in  Lieutenant  Kolff 's  '  Voyages  of 
the  Dutch  brig  Dourga,'  translated  by  Mr« 
Earl,  in  1840.  It  seems  that  the  Dutch 
keep  up  the  primitive  fashion  of  sending 
round  occasional  vessels,  like  the  annoiu 
Triremes  of  the  Athenians,  to  remind  their 
insnlar  subjects  of  their  supremacy ; — to 
make  up  their  quarrels,  depose  or  instal 
Chiefs,  and  (among  other  things)  to  confirm 
and  christen  the  Christian  natives -» the 
Dutch  sailors  being  especially  in  request  as 
godfathers  on  such  occasions ;  in  so  much| 
that  many  a  naked  Dirk,  Cobus,  Hendrik, 
and  Johannes,  struts  about  those  distant  is- 
lands in  the  pride  of  a  Christian  name.-» 
But  these  visits  are  so  rare,  that  many  sub- 
jects or  dependents  of  his  Dutch  Majesty 
only  hear  of  the  existence  of  their  Sove- 
reign once  in  thirty  years. 

Venerable  Dutch  traditions  and  fashions 
survive  among  these  sleepy  tribes,  as  among 
Washington  Irving*s  delightful  New  Netl^ 
erlands.  They  believe  firmly  in  their  an- 
cient mistress — the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany— though  the  said  Compania  has  been 
extinct,  we  believe,  for  many  a  year. 
Children  who  have  Dutch  blood  in  their 
composition  are  still  called  '  Anak  Compa* 
nia' — an  European  officer  is  *  Orang  Com- 
pania'— and  a  glass  of  arrack,  in  some  is- 
lands, is  *  Sopi  Compania.'  In  one  Island 
the  natives  were  found  venerating  an  old 
chair,  which  was  occupied  by  an  equally 
old  felt  hat  and  truncheon-— the  last  relics 
of  the  Compania^ s  sovereignty ;  and  on  ano- 
ther, the  people  of  the  Dourga  were  aoeostei 
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by  an  aged  native,  dressed  in  a  costume 
which  might  have  dated  from  the  days  of 
Valentyn.  *  He  wore  a  large  wig,  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  short  breeches  with  large 
knee-buckles,  and  a  coat  with  wide  sleeves, 
ruffles,  and  spacious  skirts  ;  while  on  his 
feet  he  had  high  shoes,  with  heavy  silver 
buckles.'  According  to  Lieutenant  Kolif, 
the  attachment  which  prevails  towards  the 
Dutch  government,  throughout  this  part  of 
the  Archipelago,  is  extremely  strong  ;  and 
an  impartial  witness,  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
(in  his  voyage  round  the  world,)  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  same  fact. 

Passing  on  from  one  verdant  spot  of 
earth  to  another,  and  scarcely  ever  loosing 
sight  of  land,  we  reach  the  belt  of  exten- 
sive Islands  which  forms  the  southern  skirt 
of  the  great  archipelago  ;  of  which  Timor 
is  the  principal.  These  contain  only  a  few 
settlements  of  degenerate  Portuguese,  in- 
fected with  the  national  vice  of  slave-trad- 
insf.  Scenes  of  wonderful  luxuriance  and 
beauty  here  alternate  with  the  desolate  lava- 
fields  of  the  mightiest  of  known  volca- 
noes ;  the  noise  of  the  eruption  of  Sum- 
bawa,  in  1815,  was  heard  at  the  distance  of 
900  miles.  The  surface  of  these  islands, 
in  most  instances,  ascends  gradually  from 
the  north  to  a  great  height,  and  then  de- 
scends precipitously  to  the  south,  into  a  deep 
bight  of  the  ocean.  From  many  of  the 
precipices  of  Timor,  which,  says  Mr.  Earl, 
overhang  the  sea,  a  line  of  great  length  will 
not  reach  the  bottom.  But  before  the  sailor, 
steering  to  the  southward,  has  lost  sight  of 
the  mountains  of  Timor,  he  has  passed  the 
'  blue  water ;'  and  is  already  in  the  green 
and  shallow  sea,  above  the  great  bank  which 
stretches  from  the  shore  of  Australia ; — so 
near  lay  the  unsuspected  Continent,  Terra 
Australis  Incognita,  to  those  early  naviga- 
tors, to  whom  the  eastern  archipelago  was 
already  familiarly  known.  Within  300 
miles  of  Timor  is  the  '  Cobourg  Peninsula  ;* 
the  most  northern  part  of  Australia,  on 
which  is  situated  the  new  British  settlement 
of  Port  Essington. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  this 
yonng  colony,  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Earl,  in 
the  little  volume  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
tbis  article.  He  was  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  there.  The  coast  had  been 
partially  explored  by  Captain  Stokes,  and 
by  Oaptain  Grey.  The  settlement  was 
planned  and  executed  in  1838,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  prove  a  very 
importaDt  acquisitioo. 
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Asa  commercial  site,  the  advantages  of 
Port  Essington  are  great.  Its  harbor  is 
magnificent ;  sufficient  in  extent,  according- 
to  Captain  Stokes,*  to  hold  the  largest  fleet, 
and  its  neighborhood  abounding  with  ship 
timber.  The  climate  of  the  spot  on  which 
the  new  settlement  of  Victoria  is  situate, 
seems  not  to  be  well  spoken  of;  butthatof  the 
neighboring  region,  in  general,  is  thought 
to  be  dry  and  healthy  at  most  seasons.  But 
whether  Port  Essington  be  adapted  for  ex- 
tensive European  settlement  or  not,  it  will 
undoubtedly  form  a  station  in  that  great 
line  of  Steam  Navigation,  which  is  one 
day  to  connect  England  with  New  South 
Wales,  by  the  way  of  India ;  and  to  become 
one  of  the  chief  high-roads  of  nations. 
The  dangers  of  Torres*  Straits,  which  must 
be  passed  before  reaching  it  from  Sydney, 
once  so  generally  dreaded  by  European  na- 
vigators, seem  to  have  nearly  disappeared 
before  the  progress  of  more  accurate  know- 
ledge. 

But  North  Australia  offers  far  more  impor- 
tant promises,  as  being  itself  afield  of  future 
commerce  and  production.  It  is  a  region 
of  vi4St  extent,  abounding  with  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  but  almost  unpeopled  by  native 
races.  The  soil  generally  rests  on  a  sand- 
stone base,  and  '  appears  to  be  as  favorable 
for  pastoral  pursuits  as  in  the  south  of  the 
Continent ;  though  the  climate  will  proba- 
bly be  found  better  adapted  for  rearing* 
horses  and  cattle,  than  sheep.  But  the 
land  is  also  extremely  well  suited,  in  parti- 
cular districts,  for  tropical  cultivation  ;  es- 
pecially that  of  cotton — possibly  also  of 
sugar.  As,  however,  the  climate  will 
scarcely  favor  European  Emigration,  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  are  already  lords  of 
tropical  wildernesses  enough ;  without  ad- 
ding another  fertile  desert  to  our  gigantic 
possessions.  But  the  peculiar  feature  in 
the  case  of  North  Australia  is,  that  it  is  an 
unoccupied  region,  within  immediate  and 
easy  reach  of  some  of  the  most  teeming 
and  migratory  nations  of  the  globe.  There 
are  no  Colonists  so  industrious  as  the  Chi- 
nese ;  none,  perhaps,  more  adventurous 
than  the  Malays.  Instead  of  having  to  force 
a  niggardly  supply  of  free  labor,  by  devi- 
ces too  nearly  resembling  the  usages  of 
slavery,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  to  this  region  we  might  attract  it  unao* 
licited,  and  in  overflowing  abundance.  The 
neighboring  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ate 

*  Discoveriefl  in  Australia,  with  a  Narrative 
of  Captain  Sun  ley's  Viaita  to  the  Islands  in  tho 
Arafara  Sea. 
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over-peopled.  From  their  Christian  popu- 
lation alone,  if  Mr.  Earl's  conjectures  are 
correct,  a  very  valuable  supply  might  be  ob- 
tained. Celebes  is  the  seat  of  a  peculiarly 
enterprising  and  locomotive  race  of  people. 
Nor  are  the  millions  of  Hindostan,  and 
still  more  populous  China,  at  any  unman- 
ageable distance.  *  The  natives  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  East/  says  Mr. 
Earl,  '  are  each  proficient  in  different  kinds 
of  labor.  Thus  the  Malay  is  best  adapted 
for  clearing  new  lands  ; — the  Chinese  be- 
ing unaccustomed  to  these  operations,  from 
their  country  having  been  long  under  cul- 
tivation. The  latter,  again,  are  the  best 
agriculturists,  and  the  most  skilful  manu- 
facturers of  raw  produce;  while  the  natives 
of  India  prove  superior  herdsmen.  They 
are  all  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, but  not  in  an  equal  degree  ;  the  Chi- 
nese and  natives  of  continental  India 
claiming  the  precedence.  The  Indian 
laborer  is  contented  with  simple  food,  but 
is  expensive  in  his  clothing,  and  therefore 
the  best  customer  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer. The  Chinese  laborer  wears  little 
clothing,  but  expends  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  wages  in  rich  food.  The  native 
of  continental  India  is  sparing  in  every 
thing,  and  saves  his  wages  to  carry  back  to 
his  own  country.'* 

This  propensity  of  the  Chinese  for  '  rich 
food,'  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  deserve  a  short  digression  ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  commerce, 
at  the  present  day,  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  its  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.  Never 
did  the  gluttons  of  Imperial  Rome  explore 
such  distant  seas  and  coasts  for  mullets  and 
murenas, 

— *  quando  oinne  peractum  est 
Et  jam  defecit  nostram  mare,  dum  gula  ssvit, 
Retibas  assiduis  pcnitui  scratante  macello,* 

as  are  yearly  ransacked  to  supply  the  Man- 
darins of  the  Flowery  Land,  with  edible 
birds'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  and  trepang.  The 
trepang  is  a  kind  of  holotheria,  sea-slug,  or 
polypus,  which  the  Chinese  convert  into 
soups  and  ragouts.  Its  fishery  employs  an 
incredible  number  of  hands.  Mr.  Earl 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  '  now  the 
principal  source  of  wealth'  to  the  once  fa- 
mous Spice  Islands  of  the  Dutch.  More 
than  twenty  different  species  of  this  deli- 
cate creature  are  enumerated  by  Chinese 
*  Enlerpiise  iD|Tropical  Australia.    By  8.  W. 
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epicures ; — ^varying  in  value  from  one  hun- 
dred and  sitxy,  to  thirty  guilders  thepicul, 
(of  133  lb.  avoirdupois.)  Now  the  imme» 
diate  importance  of  this  piece  of  commer- 
cial information  is,  that  the  Cobourg  penin- 
sula, on  which  Port  Essington  is  situated, 
affords  in  its  sandy  inlets  a  prodigious 
supply  of  trepang.  It  is  already  much  vi- 
sited for  this  purpose  by  the  prakus  of  Ma- 
cassar ;  and  the  following  is  the  tempting 
account  given  by  Mr.  Earl  of  the  mode  of 
procuring  and  preparing  it. 

'  In  point  of  size  and  appearance  it  resem- 
bles a  prickly  cucumber,  except  that  the  color 
is*a  whitish  brown.  I  here  allude  to  the  most 
common  description;  for  there  are  several  va- 
rieties, one  of  which  is  perfectly  black.  The 
trepang  is  found  in  all  the  sheltered  harbors, 
where  it  gropes  about  the  bottom,  and  feeds 
upon  weeds  and  mollusca.  It  is  taken  at  low 
water  upon  the  shoals  or  mud  banks,  over 
which  the  fJEhermen  wade  knee  deep  in  water, 
dragging  their  boats  after  them  ;  and  when  the 
feet  come  in  contact  with  the  slug,  it  is  picked 
up,  and  thrown  into  the  boat.  They  occa- 
sionally search  in  deeper  water,  when  the  fieh- 
ermen  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
natives,  who  are  expert  divers ;  or,  if  they  can- 
not obtain  such  assistance,  they  prick  tor  them 
with  barbed  iron  darts,  provided  with  long 
bamboo  handles.  The  process  of  curing  is 
very  simple.  The  slug,  on  being  taken  from 
the  boat  is  simmered  over  afire,  in  an  iron 
caldron,  (or  about  half-an-hour ;  af\er  which  it 
is  thrown  out  upon  the  ground,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  opening  commences,  this  being  effected 
by  a  longitudinal  cut  along  the  back  with  a 
sharp  knile.  It  is  then  again  placed  in  the 
caldron,  and  boiled  in  salt  water,  with  which  a 
quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  mangrove  has 
been  mixed,  for  about  three  hours,  when  the 
outer  skin  will  begin  to  peel  off.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  boiled,  and  afler  the  water  has  been 
drained  on,  the  slugs  are  arranged  in  the  dry- 
ing houses,  (small  huts  covered  with  mats,) 
upon  frames  of  split  bamboo,  spread  out  im- 
mediately under  the  roof.  Each  slu^  is  care- 
fully placed  with  the  part  that  has  oeen  cut 
open  facing  downwards,  and  a  fire  is  made 
underneath ;  the  smoke  of  which  soon  dries 
the  trepang  sufficiently  to  permit  its  being 
packed  m  baskets  or  bags  for  exportation.*^ 

No  question  but  that '  British  capital  and  in- 
dustry' will  soon  be  applied  with  the  usual 
energy,  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  tables  of 
the  'Celestials' with  this  slimy  luxury.  As  we 
have  turned  the  solitary  islet  of  Ascension 
into  a  kind  of  Turtle  Preserve  for  the  Alder- 
men of  our  own  cities,  so  will  the  Cobourg 
Peninsula  become  a  nursery  of  sea-slugs 

*  Enterprise  in  Tropical  AustxaHs,  p.  831 
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for  the  profounder  gourmands  of  Pekin ;  and 
who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  so 
widely  and  home-feit  a  traffic  ? 

Here,  then,  the  magnificent  problem  of 
founding  a  free  community  of  mixed  races 
— an  asylum  for  the  victims  of  (he  various 
<^pre8sions  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago — 
may  possibly  be  worked  out  on  a  scale  de- 
serving of  so  vast  an  experiment.  The  prin- 
ciples which  have  proved  so  successful  in 
the  development  of  the  little  Communities 
of  Penang  and  Singapore — where  tribes  the 
most  opposite  in  character  live  together  in 
harmony — may  here  be  applied  to  a  Con- 
tinent. There  is  here  room  to  receive  the 
overflow  of  the  swarming  millions  of  China 
and  the  Islands;  and  to  nurse  the  miscella- 
neous colony  under  the  flag  of  Britain,  un- 
til a  new  Union  like  that  of  America,  though 
composed  of  men  of  other  kindreds  and  wide- 
ly different  habits,  may  have  spread  itself 
over  the  tropical  half  of  Australia. 

<  It  is,  indeed,'  says  Captain  Stokes.  ^  to  the 
country  behind — at  present  unvisited,  unex- 
plored, a  complete  terra  incognita— and  to  the 
islands  within  a  radius  of  500  miles,  that  we 
must  look,  if  we  would  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  value  of  Port  Essington  to  the  Crown.  At 
present^  it  may  seem  idle  to  some  to  introduce 
these  distant  places  as  elements  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  a  question ;  but  no  one  who  reflects 
on  the  power  of  trade  to  knit  together  even 
more  distant  points  of  the  earth,  will  think  it 
visionary  to  suppose  that  Victoria  must  one  day 
—insignificant  as  may  be  the  value  of  the  dis- 
tricts m  its  immediate  neighborhood — be  the 
centre  of  a  vast  system  of  commerce; — the  em- 
porium, in  fact,  where  will  take  place  the  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  the  Indian  archipe- 
lago, for  those  of  the  vast  plains  of  Australia. 
It  may  require  some  effort  oC  the  imagination, 
certainly,  to  discover  the  precursor  of  such  a 
state  of  things  in  the  miserable  traffic  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  Macassar  proas ;  but  still.  I  think, 
we  possess  some  data  on  which  to  found  such 
an  opinion ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  Port  Es- 
sington will  ultimately  hold  the  proud  position 
I  predict  for  iL* 

This  is  no  baseless  speculation,  distant 
though  the  period  of  its  accomplishment 
may  be.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  fair 
development  of  those  social  tendencies  and 
wants  which  every  one  may  see  in  actual 
operation; — a  dream,  but  pregnant  with 
truth ;  a  single  life  may  see  it  fulfilled.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Brooke  proves,  among  many 
things  besides,  of  how  little  use  it  is  to  op- 
pose the  traditionary  coldness  and  caution 
of  the  Colonial  office,  to  the  unforeseen  force 

^Oiieowries  in  Australia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
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which  impels  us  on  in  our  career.  The  oc~ 
cupation  of  New  Zealand  was  forced  on  us 
by  the  unauthorized  enterprise  of  individu- 
als; we  shall  be  similarly  compelled  to  fix 
ourselves  on  some  portion  of  the  shores  or 
adjacent  islands  of  Borneo.  Let  us  then 
stretch  out  a  friendly  and  strongly  helping 
hand  to  Mr.  Brooke.  Conquerors,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  we  needs  must  be,  while  our  Em- 
pire continues  in  its  present  course  of  de* 
velopment;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  peaceful  conquests  ;  and  our 
earnest  endeavor  must  be  to  render  them 
beneficent.  The  great  work  to  be  done  in 
North  Australia  requires  little  preparation; 
and,  let  some  Doctors  say  what  they  will,  no 
painfully  pre-considered  course  of  action. 
The  force  of  events  will  determine  far  more 
than  we  can  forecast ;  and  will  undoubtedly 
disarrange  our  wisest  combinations,  if  we 
are  unwise  enough  to  embody  them  in  un- 
bending decrees.  The  trath  is,  that  for 
founding  colonies,  at  all  events,  if  not  for 
governing  them  also,  good  men  are  of  in- 
comparably greater  importance  than  the 
best  of  all  possible  regulations.  A  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  a  Captain  Grey,  or  a  Mr. 
Brooke,  are  worth,  for  such  purposes,  all 
the  theories  which  have  been  spun  out  of  in- 
genious brains,  touching  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor.  Nor  are  such  men  ab- 
solutely scarce;  though  relatively  to  the 
needs  of  our  colonial  service  they  are  defi- 
cient indeed.  The  great  point  is,  to  attract 
them  to  it.  And  what  attractions  does  the 
Colonial  Service  present,  to  compensate  for 
the  abandonment  of  that  liberty  of  action 
which  is  so  tempting  to  ardent  minds? — a 
liberty  of  action  which  may  produce  favor- 
able results,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
but  which,  no  doubt,  may  also  greatly  em- 
barrass legitimate  government,  and  prove 
the  ruin  of  him  who  excercises  ii.  It  is 
matter  of  notoriety,  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, military  and  naval  officers  alone  can  af> 
ford  to  undertake  the  government  of  our 
smaller  colonies;  because  they  alone  can  re- 
tain their  professional  employment  and  pros- 
pects, along  With  those  slender  and  preca* 
rious  o&ceB.  To  a  civilian,  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  place  is  generally  ultimate  rain. 
And  yet,  many  of  our  colonial  difficulties 
have  arisen  from  warlike  governors  not  see* 
ing  their  way  clearly,  under  circnmstances 
where  talents  and  habits  of  a  different  order 
from  theirs  were  required; — ^talents  and 
habits,  the  exercise  of  which,  in  more  fortu- 
nate instances,  has  rescued  Cdonies  from 
depression  produced  by  bad  measares,  and 
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calmed  the  fury  of  dissensions  which  former 
want  of  judgment  had  provoked. 

But  we  must  not  trespass  further  beyond 
x>ar  present  province;  and  must  avail  our- 
selves of  some  after  occasion  to  show,  how 
the  introduction  of  better  regulations  into 
this  great  branch  of  service,  might,  with  no 
great  increase  of  expenditure,  go  far  towards 
meeting  the  pressing  demand  for  talent  and 
character,  in  a  sphere  of  which  the  import- 
ance and  the  difficulty  are  likely  to  augment 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  set  all  existing  official 
routine  at  defiance. 

Australia  is  tempting  ground  to  imagin- 
ative, as  well  as  practical  speculators;  and 
it  would  have  given  us  pleasure,  had  Cap- 
tain Stokes'  recent  work,  named  among  the 
others  at  the  head  of  this  article,  happened 
to  attract  our  notice  somewhat  earlier,  to 
have  introduced  our  readers  more  in  detail 
to  the  narratives  of  adventure,  and  other  im- 
portant matters,  contained  in  it.  A  sepa* 
rate  article,  indeed,  might  well  be  devoted  to 
it.  But  we  have  already  wandered  even 
further  '  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore,' 
than  the  Dutch  expounders  of  the  treaty  of 
1824;  and  must  return  to  the  mysterious 
Continent  on  some  after  and  fitter  oppor- 
tnoity. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Review. 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times.  By  the  Attr 
tkor  of '  The  Court  and  Times  of  Fred-- 
erick  the  Great:  Vol.  I.  and  II.  Col- 
burn,  London,  1634  and  1845. 

This  work,  of  which  one  volume  was 
published  in  J843  and  a  second  just  re- 
cently, comes  down  only  to  the  year  1797, 
and  terminates  with  the  Battle  of  Camper- 
down.  At  (his  period  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  France  was  ended ;  Buonaparte  had  put 
down  the  insurrection  of  the  sectionaries 
with  cannon,  and  by  his  campaign  in  Italy 
had  commenced  that  great  and  amazing 
career,  which  laid  all  Europe,  England  ex- 
cepted, eventually  at  his  feet.  The  volumes 
yet  to  come  have,  therefore,  to  narrate  the 
mighty  and  crowding  events  of  those  unex- 
ampled years  of  warfare,  which  were  ter- 
minated by  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
general  peace  in  1815,  and  the  not  less 
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striking  and  eventfijl  changes  of  the  thirty 
subsequent  years  of  peace  which,  especially 
in  this  country,  have  marked  the  onward 
progress  of  social  reform  and  scientific  won- 
der. It  is  evident  that  it  must  yet  require 
a  considerable  number  of  volumes  to  em- 
brace and  detail  all  those  years  and  their 
developments.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  shall  abstain  from  doing  more  than  en- 
deavoring to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  work  is  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  idea  of  this  '  History  of  Our  Own 
Times'  is  excellent.  It  is  evident  that  for 
general  readers,  and  for  all  who  are  desi- 
rous of  possessing  a  clear  and  continuous 
narrative  of  those  stirring  times,  there  needs 
a  careful  and  skilful  gleaning  of  the  most 
essential  matter  out  of  the  minute  details, 
and  the  many  political  disquisitions  of  the 
more  voluminous  histories.  For  schools, 
for  young  people,  for  all  who  would  arrive 
at  a  comprehensive  and  well-grounded  con- 
ception of  the  transactions  of  the  last  half 
century,  the  most  remarkable  period  of  the 
modern  world,  such  a  work  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Well  grounded  in  the  perspi- 
cuous narrative  of  such  a  work,  they  are 
then  better  able  to  comprehend,  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  retain  the  more  expansive  state- 
ments of  larger  histories ;  and  in  most  of 
the  qualities  that  should  distinguish  such 
work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  history  is  in  successful  possession.  It 
is  written  with  remarkable  perspicuity,  and 
in  general,  judgment  of  the  real  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  circumstances  which 
it  deals  with.  There  is  a  great  air  of  im- 
partiality, wherever  foreign  facts  and  per- 
sonages are  concerned ;  the  style  is  pure 
and  good,  and  it  has  a  temperate  tone  that 
pleases  the  reader  and  makes  him  deliver 
himself  up  willingly  to  the  guidance  of  the 
author. 

But  the  history  has,  notwithstanding,  one 
serious  defect,  and  this  we  must  endeavor 
to  make  plain,  not  because  we  would  have 
the  reader  to  put  the  work  itself  aside,  for 
it  is  well  calculated,  this  failing  being  once 
understood,  to  aid  his  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  times, 
but  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  thus  to 
enable  him  to  read  on  in  perfect  security, 
having  the  key  to  the  author's  little  foible 
in  his  hand. 

That  foible,  and  we  dare  say  it  is  a  meet 
honest  one,  in  the  author,  is  that  of  a  quiet 
conservatism  which  sways  him,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, in  his  treatment  of  our  own  do> 
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inestic  transactions  and  personages.  There 
is  nothing  ▼ehement  or  rampant  about  him, 
be  aims  at  no  sophistical  eloquence,  or  fiery 
declamation,  which  might  bring  over  his 
readers  to  his  own  views  of  such  things,  in 
fact,  to  the  ideas  of  a  political  party.  '  But 
the  tendency  to  such  party  notions  is  not 
the  less  there,  and  so  gently,  and  devoid  of 
passion  does  it  reign  and  run  through  the 
oarrative,  that  young  and  unsuspicious 
readers  might  not  soon,  or  perhaps  not  at 
all  perceive  its  existence,  and  thus  una* 
wares  might  receive  a  distorted  impression 
of  things.  In  short,  the  author  is,  perhaps 
constitutionally,  a  settled  conservative,  quiet 
and  amiable  as  he  is.  This  we  shall  soon 
make  apparent,  and  this  once  apparent,  his 
history  may  be  read  with  certain  advantage, 
and  no  great  danger. 

This  tendency  is  discernible  in  the  tone 
in  which  he  generally  speaks  of  the  leaders 
of  reform.  Charles  Fox  is  styled  '  the 
would-be  champion  of  liberal  sentiments 
and  opinions,'  vol.  i.  p.  69.  George  the 
III.  is  lauded  in  the  hackneyed  phrase 
of  a  prince  endeared  to  his  people  by  his 
private  virtues ;'  though  it  is  unquestiona- 
ble that  he  was  a  bigamist;  and  what 
would  be  thought  of  the  private  virtues  of 
a  man  in  private  life  who  married  one  wife, 
and  then  during  her  lifetime  married  a 
second.  If  it  be  scandalous  in  private  life,, 
nay  severely  amenable  to  the  laws,  how 
much  more  reprehensible  ought  it  to  be  in 
the  person  of  the  monarch  on  whom  all 
eyes  are  fixed,  and  who,  as  the  appointed 
guardian  of  the  laws,  should  be  the  last 
to  set  the  example  of  violating  them,  and 
especially  in  the  department  of  domestic 
morality,  on  the  practice  of  which  this  na- 
tion 80  justly  prides  itself.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  singular  ignorance  in  our  historians 
on  this  part  of  the  character  of  George  III., 
or  as  singular  an  attempt  to  pass  him  off 
as  much  better  than  he  was.  In  Knight's 
Pictorial  History  of  England,  we  are 
gravely  treated  to  this  declaration : — 
*  Though  so  young,  healthy,  and  robust, 
and  though  his  predecessors  had  been  so 
old,  he  was  the  first  prince  of  his  house  to 
do  without  a  mistress.  A  few  months  aAer 
bis  accession  he  married,'  &c.  Vol.  i.  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.  p.  6. 

Had  this  writer  never  beard  of  snch  a 
person  as  Hannah  Lighifoot,  the  Quaker- 
east  Her  history  is  well-known,  most 
thoroughly  authenticated;  her  children 
are  etill  living,  and  well-known  too,  and 
till  lalely,  persons  were  living  who  were  in 
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London,  and  witnessed  the  sensation  creal* 
ed  by  her  abduction,  or  her  absconding 
with  the  prince.  We  learn  from  the  Beck-» 
ford  Conversations,  lately  published  in  thtt 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  that  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  priace  at  Kew,  by  Dr.  Wilmot, 
and  that  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  present  at  the  ceremony.  What  is 
worse,  George  carried  her  off  from  her 
friends  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage with  a  young  man  of  her  own  society, 
and  who  pursued  after  them  and  entreated 
him  in  a  distraction  of  distress  to  give  her 
up,  but  in  vain.  With  the  characteristic 
obstinacy  which  afterwards  led  him  to  per- 
sist in  the  unconstitutional  taxation  and 
coercion  of  America,  till  he  lost  it  to  this 
country,  he  married  Hannah  Lighifoot, 
and  when  he  had  children  by  her,  coolly 
abandoned  her  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  married  Charlotte  of  Meclenburg 
Strelitz.  Now  this  fact  must  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  the  laudators  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues  of  George  III.,  and  therefore 
they  boldly  slide  over  it.  The  writer  of 
the  Pictorial .  History  must  be  thrown  by  it 
into  a  particular  dilemma.  If  George  III. 
was  the  only  one  of  his  boose,  at  that  time, 
who  had  done  without  a  mistress,  what  was 
Hannah  Lightfoot?  She  was,  in  fact, 
his  lawful  wife :  for  there  was  then  no  law 
to  prohibit  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
marrying  subjects;  it  was  George  himself, 
taught  by  the  trouble  and  the  crime  in 
which  he  found  himself  involved,  who,  on 
the  plea  of  his  brother  of  Cumberland's 
vile  deeds,  brought  forward  and  passed  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act. 

The  domestic  history  of  George  III.  is 
one  of  the  ipost  awful  that  ever  befell  a 
monarch.  The  consequences  of  his  con- 
cealment of  his  first  marriage,  were  terri- 
ble to  his  peace  of  mind,  and  to  that  of 
more  than  one  of  his  children,  and  in  this 
fact  are  we  to  seek  for  the  true  causes  of 
the  overthrow  of  his  intellect.  It  is  not 
common  that  virtuous  parents  bring  up  a 
whole  family  of  licentious  profligates,  and 
yet  what  family  ever  exhibited  such  a  troop 
of  the  most  shameless  and  sensual  ones,  as 
that  of  George  IH.T  He  saw  his  sons  se- 
duce and  abandon  one  woman  after  ano- 
ther, even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  they  too  had  families,  and  he  could 
not  reprimand  them,  for  he  knew  his  own 
story  better  than  they  who  now  act  the  hi»- 
torians  seem  to  do.  It  is  high  time  that 
history  should,  however,  speak  the  truih, 
and  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  allowed 
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t6  George  HI.  io  that»  hating  married  two 
wives,  and  'living  before  the  nation  as  a 
bigamist,  he  was  at  least  faithful  to  one  of 
them ;  but  he  set  a  fatal  example  to  his 
children,  which  they  only  too  carefully  fol- 
lowed. 

As  Charles  Fox  is  styled  '  the  would-be 
champion  of  liberal  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions,' so  also,  of  course,  '  the  immeasura- 
bly superior  political  sagacity  of  Burke ' 
over  that  of  Fox  is  loudly  vaunted.  This 
18  a  fovorite  but  a  shallow  and  untenable 
theme  of  the  Tories.  That  Fox,  like 
others,  was  carried  away  by  a  generous 
eDtbusiasm  for  liberty  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution;  that,  like  other 
generous  and  noble-minded  men,  he  gave 
credit  to  the  fine  professions  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  sung  their  praises  in  eloquent 
strains  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  quite 
true ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Edmund 
Burke,  with  a  less  enthusiastic  feeling  of 
this  sort,  soon  saw  through  the  tinsel  patri- 
otism of  those  tigers  in  human  shape. 
9urke  sooner  smelt  the  smell  of 'blood,  and 
raised  the  cry  of  alarm  ;  but  in  a  far  truer 
eeose  than  it  can  be  said  of  Burke,  did 
Fox,  recovering  from  his  delusion,  soon 
demonstrate  his  immeasurably  superior  po- 
litical sagacity.  Burke  smelt  blood,  but 
did  not  abhor  it ;  he  snufied  it  up,  and  as 
i£  inspired  with  a  Moloch  thirst  of  it,  he 

Cried  havoCj  and  let  slip  the  dogg  of  war. 

'  Fox,'  says  this  writer,  *  lived  long 
enough  to  perceive  the  utter  fallacy  of  his 
fiwfi  notions,  and  to  witness  the  fulfilment 

f  almost  all  the  prophetic  anticipations  of 

is  illustrious  master.' 
Fox  iived  long  enough  to  feel  astonished 
at  the  brutal  depravity  of  those  men  from 
}jrhom  he  had  hoped  so  much  better  things, 
in  fact,  had  hoped  the  commencement  of 
A  new  and  more  glorious  era.  He  wept 
over  and  deplored  the  dreadful  wound  which 
liberty  had  received  from  these  false  vota- 
ries ;  but  with  his  usual  nobility  of  char- 
acter, while  he  fully  and  freely  confessed 
his  disappointment  and  his  sorrow,  like  a 
true  man  he  still  stood  by  liberty  itself.  He 
did  not,  like  Burke,  like  Pitt,  like  Southey, 
and  a  thousand  others,  desert  liberty  '  at 
her  utmost  need.'  He  felt  that  Men,  when 
she  bad  been  so  abused,  so  belied,  so  stricken 
to  the  heart  by  base  traitors  and  impostors, 
then  it  was  that  she  had  most  need  that  all 
her  genuine  friends  should  rally  round  her, 
and  support  her  in  the  hour  of  the  deepest 
trial  that  had  befallen  her  from  the  fonnda- 
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tion  of  the  world.     Numbers  now  were  si- 
lent  who  had  been  loudest  in  the  chant  of 
the  anticipated   triumph  of  liberty  ;  thou- 
sands turned  and  fled,  entering  the  present 
ranks  of  her  enemies,  like  Burke,  Pitt,  and 
Southey,  but  Fpx  stood   Arm,  and  iu  this 
trying  hour  displayed  not  merely  '  an  im- 
measurably superior  political  sagacity '  to 
Burke,  but  a  far  nobler  nature.      He  saw 
that  the  betrayal  of  liberty  would  be  the 
occasion  for  the  rising  and  rallying  of  all 
her  enemies.     The  old  anarchs  and  mon- 
archs  of  all  Europe  would  be  up  to   tread 
out  the  very  last  sparks  of  her  sacred  fire. 
He  saw  that  blood  and  horror  would  flow 
from  end  to  end  of  the  so-called  civilized 
world,  unless  the  most  strenuous   efforts 
were  made  by  the  best  minds  of  Britain, 
to  resist  this  outbreak  of  the  hell  of  this 
world  in  the  shape  of  war  and  brutal  ar- 
mies.    He  stood,  therefore,   in  the   gap, 
and  denounced  the  call  to  war  as  loudly  as 
Burke    cried — '  Up,   England  !   to  arms  I 
keep  no  measures  with    the   democratio 
horde  who  would  overturn  thrones  and  an< 
cient  constitutions.'     Which  here,  as  the 
events  have  proved,  showed  the  greater  sap 
gacity  ?     Was  it  he  who  put  the  dreadful 
wheels  of  war  in  motion,  or  he  who  strove 
to  stay  them  ?     Was  it  he  who  to  put  down 
the  bloodshed  of  one  country  would   in* 
volve  all   the  world  in  it ;  or  he  who  saw 
that  to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  another  great  and  independent 
kingdom  was  not  only  an  invasion  of  the 
plainest  rights  of  man,  but  was  to  call  all 
the  furies  of  earth,  air,  ocean,  and  the  iof- 
fernal  shades,  in  the  shape  of  mercenary 
Swiss,  slavish    Germans,  barbarous  Rus* 
sians,  and  Cossacks,  to  overrun  the  face  of 
all  the  Western  World,  and  commence  a 
scene  of  destruction   to   which  the   wild- 
beast-quarrel  of  the  French,  amongst  them- 
selves, was   but   as  a  molehill  to  a  moun- 
tain 1    The  astounding  course  of  the  most 
amazing  and  terrible  wars  which  ever  des- 
olated  the  earth  has  given  a  fearful  answer. 
To  Burke  we  owe,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  the  crime  and  the  bloodshed  of  the 
great  war  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in 
which,  so  far  from  putting  down  the  French 
democrats,  ihey  put  down,  insulted   and 
tyrannized  over  every  continental  kingdom. 
To  Burke  we  owe  it,  that  when  finding  the 
spirit  of  Europe  was  roused  to  combine 
dgainst  the  great  French   conqueror,  but 
that  not  until  God  had  smitten  him  visiblj 
by  his  own  hand,  in  the  pride  of  his  Rus* 
sian  campaign,  to  Bnrke,  we  say,  we  owe 
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it,  when  all  continental  Europe  had  been 
humiliated  by  France  in  the  contest  which 
he   called  for,  and  when  millions  on    mil- 
lions of  lives  had  been   sacrificed   to   his 
troops  and  his  *  superior  political  sagacity,' 
that  we  ourselves  came  out  of  the  contest 
with   the   expenditure   of    three  thousand 
millions  of  money,  of  which  eight  hundred 
millions  yet  remain  unpaid,  hanging-  on 
our  commerce   like  a  millstone,  creating 
corn-laws  and  a  pressure  of  taxation  which 
falls  with  a  crushing  weight  on  those  labor- 
ing millions  who  were  not  living  to  enjoy 
even   the   siren   sound   of  that   eloquence 
which  fired   our  fathers  to  the  thirst   of 
French  blood.  Out,  we  say,  on  all  such  po- 
litical sagacity  as  this  !     The  time  is  come 
when  we  must  neither  sing  its  praises,  nor 
allow  them  to  be  sung  without  a  stern  re- 
proof.    Reversing  the  language  of  our  au- 
thor, we  may  say  that  *  Burke  lived  long 
enough    to  have  perceived,   whether    his 
pride  allowed  him  to  do  so  or  not,  the  utter 
fallacy  of  his  own  notions,  and  to  witness 
the  fulfilment  of  almost  all   the  prophetic 
anticipations  of  his   illustrious  pupil.'     It 
was  to  Fox  that  we  owed  the  most  strenu- 
ous  opposition  to  that  fatal  policy  which 
deluged  Europe  with  blood,  and  the  only 
interval   of  peace  that   we   enjoyed   from 
1793   to   the   abdication   of   Napoleon  in 
1814. 

•  Here  we  come  then  to  the  further  declar- 
ation on  our  part  that  the  writer  of  this 
history  does  not  confine  himself  to  quiet 
terms  of  depreciation  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  ;  he  has  a  graver  fault,  he  may  state 
the  truth,  but  he  does  not  state  the  whole 
truth  of  things.  Thus,  he  terms  the  Dis- 
senters enemies  to  the  church,  and  pro- 
pagators of  mischievous  political  doctrines. 

^  Many  men,  eminent  for  rank,  talents,  and 
tinderstanding  extolled  the  French  Revolution- 
(this  was  80  early  as  1792), '  without,  however, 
openly  disparaging  the  constitution  of  their 
own  country.  Dr.  Price,  who  was  reverenced 
as  an  apoelle  by  the  Dissenters,  approved  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  even  in 
their  most  ruinous  consequences  to  kings  and 
people.  Dr.  Priestley,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
celebrated  for  his  chemical  discoveries,  lent 
the  influence  of  his  name  to  the  same  doctrines. 
A  society  called  the  Friends  of  the  Revolution, 
^LC?  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

This  should  be  'The  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People ;'  not  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    But  be  proceeds; 
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large  proportion  of  the  general  mass  of  thta 
society,  were  Dissenters.  Dr.  Price,  who  was 
a  very  conspicuous  member,  died  in  1791.  R 
included  also  Drs.  Kippis,  Rees,  and  Towers^ 
men  whose  literary  abilities  and  moral  char- 
acters, in  proporiionas  they  added  weight  to 
the  association,  only  gave  it  so  much  the  more 
power  of  doing  mischief,'  &c.  &c. 


*Some  of  the  principal  membem,  and  a 


Who  would  believe  that  this  mischievous 
society    was  actually  no    other  than   tbst 
which  was  established  merely  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  in  1791— that  society  from 
which  we   have,  as  the  first  public  moving 
cause,  derived  the  only  portion  of  reform 
we  have  yet  gained  ?     Who  would,  if  he 
were  not  better  acquainted  with  our  recent 
history  than  this   writer   would   make  u», 
imagine  that  this  mischievous  society  bad 
at  its   head,  as  its  originators,  almost  all 
those  great,  yet  moderate  men,  who  lived 
lo  see  the  desires  of  the  English  public  far 
outgrow    those  ideas  of  necessary  change 
which  in  them  this  author  styles  so  danger- 
ous?   Those   men,   the  founders  of  this 
society  were — The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Sir 
James   Mackintosh,   Lord    Kinnaird,    Sir 
Philip  Francis,  General  Lambton,  the  father 
of  Lord    Durham,    Whitbread,    Tierney, 
Dudley  North,  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord 
Erskine,  Lord  John  Russell,  uncle  of  the 
present  Lord  John,  Rogers  the  poet,  Sheri- 
dan, Lord  Grey,  Fox,  George  Byng,  with 
those  Drs.  Towers   and   Kippis,  dtc.  dtc. 
Such   are  the   bugbears   of  revolutionary 
crime,  with  which  the  writer  of  the*  History 
of  our  Own  Times'  classes  the  Dissenters. 
They  will  not  be  much  shocked  at  the  alli- 
ance, but  the  truth  of  history  resents  such 
partial  statements. 

In  the  like  strain  he  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Dissenters  leading  to  the 
riots  of  Birmingham  in   1791,  and  the  de- 
struction of  vast  property,    including   the 
house  and  noble  library  of  Dr.  Priestlejr ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  it  was  the  act 
and  instigation  of  the  Tory  magistrates  and 
clergy   themselves   that   brought   out   this 
brutal    mob,    with    their    savage  cries  of 
*  Church  and  the  King.'     A  fact  like  this, 
than  which  there  is  none  better  authenticat- 
ed, or  notoriously  established,  ought  not  to 
have  been   omitted   when   the    Dissenters 
were  accused  of  practices  and  principles 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace.     In  the  de- 
bates on  the  disgraceful  event  at  the  time, 
it  was  fully  proved  before  the    House    of 
Commons  that  the  magistrates  of  the  town 

I  had  not  only   connived   at  the   atrocities 
which  the  populace  bad  perpetrated,  but 
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had  actoaily  instigated  Ihem  to  their  cooa- 
mission,  and  that  the  clergy  theroselTOs  had 
been  conspicuous  in  raising  and  leading  on 
the  ignorant  and  bestial  mob.  These  charges 
were  supported  by  six-and-thirty  affidavits 
laid  before  the  Hoase  by  Whitbread. 

When  ihe  Dissenters  are  stigmatized  as 
enemies  of  the  church,  it  becomes  a  fair 
historian,  and  one  who  desires  to  be  a  sound 
teacher  of  the  people,  to  state  why  and  how 
they  are  enemies  to  it.  To  do  this  he  has 
only  to  revert  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
church  as  a  state  machine  has,  from  the 
▼cry  day  of  her  origin,  acted  the  she-wolf 
to  the  Dissenters.  It  was  the  church  which 
first  created  dissent  by  its  intolerance  of 
opinion,  and  then  sought  to  crueh  it  by  fire, 
raeks,  dungeons,  political  exclusion,  and 
political  plunder,  in  the  shape  of  tithes, 
church-rates,  Easter  dues,  d&c.  The  church 
At  one  time  even  prevailed  tohave  an  act  pass- 
ed that  no  Dissenter  should  keep  a  school. 
They  were  to  be  annihilated  by  abstinence 
of  literary  and  intellectual  food.  For  this 
reason  the  Dissenters  are  justly  hostile  to 
the  church,  as  a  staU  church,  and  not 
otherwise.  This  is  why  and  how  the  Dis- 
senters are  enemies  to  the  church,  and  this 
eause  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
historian,  l^he  same  mode  of  treatment  is 
however  adopted  by  our  author  towards  all 
reformers.  This  passage  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  year  1793. — 

*  Though  the  political  ferment  was  rapidly 
subsidingj  a  considerable  agitation  etili  pre- 
vailed. In  Scotland,  public  attention  was 
strongly  excited  by  the  prosecution  of  Thomas 
Muir,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  Fysbe  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  acting  as  Unitarian  min- 
ister at  Dundee.  In  autumn,  1792,  when  the 
political  agitation  was  at  its  height,  the  former, 
a  man  of  but  moderate  abilities,  though  po&f 
sessing  the  faculty  of  unpremeditated  elo- 
quence in  an  extraordinary  degree,  collected 
and  harangued  numerous  assemblages  of  the 
eoromon  people  on  the  subject  of  popular  re- 
Ibrm,  which  produced  an  appearance  of  tur- 
bulence and  disorder,  alarming  not  only  the 
government,  but  even  persons  disposed  to  fa- 
vor the  political  sentiments  which  he  avowed. 
The  latter  was  found  guilty  of  publishing  a 
political  libel,  not  written  by  himself,  but  which 
ne  had  corrected,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Both  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  Muir 
for  fourteen,  Palmer  for  seven  years,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  Botany  Bay.  The  severity 
of  their  sentence,  though  conformable  to  the 
nractice  of  the  Scottish  courts,  was  censured 
by  many  as  unreasonable  *,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  sagacity  of  a  later  period  to  discover 
that  these  presented  a  jnst  claim  to  the  title  of 
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political  martyrs,  and  a  public  monument  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire.^ — Vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

Now,  whether  they  were  political  mar- 
tyrs or  not,  discovered  by  '  the  sagacity  of 
a  later  period,'  that  is,  of  a  period  when 
the  inflamed  passions  of  the  day,  which 
witnessed  those  proceedings,  have  died  out 
with  the  parties  they  agitated,  not  merely 
have  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  metropolis  of 
the  empire'  decided,  by  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  these  persecuted  men,  but,  at  a 
still  later  period,  that  is,  at  this  very  time, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  of  that 
kingdom  in  which  they  were  condemned, 
have  confirmed  that  decision  by  also  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  their  memory  there. 
On  the  Calton  hill,  a  tower-like  testimony 
to  their  martyrdom  in  solid  stone  now  lifls 
its  head.  These,  it  should  be  remembered^ 
are  not  the  products  of  the  heated  feelings 
of  the  moment,  but  of  the  after  calm  re- 
search and  reflection  of  a  period  distin- 
guished by  a  far  more  matured  knowledge  of 
political  rights  than  was  possessed  by  the 
last  age.  That  they  were  political  martyrs, 
let  their  political  opinions  have  been  what 
they  would,  is  pretty  well  established  by  the 
fact,  that  neither  Muir  nor  Palmer  ever 
lived  to  reach  their  own  country  again. 
In  fact  the  whole  of  this  statement  is  sin- 
gularly defective  in  every  way.  Besides 
Muir  and  Palmer,  there  were  three  other 
persons  condemned  and  transported  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  same  charges: 
Skirving,  Gerald  and  Margarott,  not  one  of 
whom  survived  to  return  to  their  native 
land  except  Margarott. 

And  for  what  were  Muir  and  Palmer 
tried,  condemned,  and  transported?  By 
the  account  in  Howell's  State  Trials  we 
find  that  ^  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion failed  entirely  to  prove  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  or  any  society 
with  which  they  were  connected,  of  having 
recourse  to  insurrection,  or  riot,  or  any  act 
of  violence,  much  less  of  seeking  for  any 
French  assistance.'  Muir  contended  that 
he  advocated  only  constitutional  measures 
of  reform,  and  had  not  argued  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy;  and  the  very 
best  witness  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the 
woman-servant  that  had  lived  in  his  father's 
house,  admitted  that  she  had  heard  him 
say  that  *  the  constitution  of  this  country 
was  very  good,  but  that  many  abuses  had 
crept  in  which  required  a  thorough  reform 
— that  he  was  for  a  monarchy,  under  proper 
restrictions,  and  a  parliament  that  knew  what 
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they  were  about  ;-*that  n  republican  form 
was  the  best,  but  that  a  monarcby'had  been 
so  long  established  in  this  country  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  alter  it.' 

Now  is  it  for  such  opinions  that  men, 
gentlemen  by  birth,  education,  and  station, 
or  indeed  any  man  bearing  the  proud  name 
of  Briton,  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  brow* 
beaten  in  the  foulest  language  by  barristers 
and  the  judges  set  to  try  them  ?    The  very 
lord-advocate  called  Muir,  'that  unfortu- 
nate wretch  at  the  bar,'  'that  demon  of 
mischief,'  '  that  pest  of  Scotland/  and  the 
lord-justice  clerk  on  the  bench  said  :  '  Let 
them  pack  oflT.     A  government   in  every 
country  should  be  just  like  a  corporation  ; 
and  in  this  country  it  is  made  up  of  the 
landed  interest,  which  alone  has  a  right  to 
he  represented;  as  for  the  rabble  who  have 
nothing  but  personal  property,  what  hold 
has  the   country   on  them?      They  may 
pack  up  all  their  property  on  their  backs, 
and  leave  the  country  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.'     Is  it,  we  ask,  for  such  opinions, 
and  at  such  brutal  hands  that  honorable 
men  are  to  be  thus  treated,  condemned  to 
transportation,  and  thrust  into  the  hold  of 
transport-vessels  amongst  common  thieves 
and   felons ;  and  that  an  historian  of  the 
present  day  shall  sneer  at  them,  as  undeserv- 
ing the  name  of  martyrs?      The  writer 
who  does  this,  little  understands  the  sacred 
task  he  has  undertaken,  or  the  spirit  and 
knowledge  which  now  animates  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  England.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  ought  to  have  told  his  readers 
what  was  the  political  condition  of  Eng- 
land at  that  period.     That  the  constitution 
was  in  reality  destroyed  by  the  corrupt  self- 
ishness of  government.     That  the  popular 
portion  of  the  constitution  was  wrested  out  of 
the  popular  hand,  and  sold  to  borough-mon- 
gers and  monopolizing  aristocrats.     That 
the  people  were  neglected,  and  lefl  unedu- 
cated ;  and  thus  made,  to  a  degree,  pas- 
sive under  their  suflTerings  and  exactions ; 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power  was  stretched 
out  with  a  brutal  violence  which  now  as- 
tonishes  in   the  retrospect,  to  seize   and 
crush  the  few  patriotic  spirits  who  dared 
to  stand  forth  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Government,  venal  judges,  ignorant  coun- 
try justices,  and  hot  high-fed  clergy  were 
then  accustomed  to  lord  it  over  the  multi- 
tude with  a  reckless  regard  of  law  or  hu- 
manity, which  would  now  rouse  the  whole 
nation  to  a  terrible  state  of  indignation, 
were  but  an  instance  of  it  attempted.     But 
it  is  to  the  political  martyrs  of  the  last  age, 


that  we,  in  ar  gr^at  meatnre,  owe  onr  prea» 
ent  more  enviable  power  of  puUic  opiniott, 
the  greater  recognition  of  our  inalienable 
rights,  and  we  mutt  not  suffer  the  pen  <S 
the  historic  scribe  to  palter  with  the  half 
truth,  and  sneer  away  the  honorable  feme 
of  even  the  humblest  laborer  in  the  ^eat 
cause  of  political  and  social  progresa. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  deak 
somewhat  severely  with  our  author,  when 
we  state  that  after  all,  the  portions  of  these 
volumes  which  contain  these  misrepreaeaca^ 
tions  are'few  and  far  between.'    That  ia 
true ;  but  where  great  principles  are  oob» 
cerned,  and  in  a  matter  of  aueh  importaace 
as  the  history  of  our  own  times,  these  oai^ 
not  be  too  clearly  enunciated,  nor  myatUiQa* 
tion  of  facts  too  earnestly  set  right    More- 
over, these  exceptions  are  few  in  these  toI- 
umes,   because   the  part  which  our  awn 
country  plays  in  the  drama  of  European 
action,  so  far  as  they  extend,  is  company 
tively  small.    The  French  revolmioo  occu- 
pies far  the  greater  portion  of  them.     But 
as  the  author  advances,  this  will  no  longer 
be  the  case.    More  and  more,  deeper  and 
deeper,  will  England  become  implicated  in 
the  great  strife,  and  we  are  therefore  anx- 
ious to  point  out  to  the  author  the  false  basia 
on  which  he  is  building.     He  may  make 
himself  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  as  he  has 
begun,  that  the  history  of  modern  England 
is  to  be  written.     The  rights  of  the  peo|de, 
their  importance  in  the  state,  the  factitious 
nature  of  rjinks  and  titles  and  castes,  all  are 
daily  becoming  more  truly  understood,  and 
justly  appreciated ;  and  he  who  will  write  for 
futurity,  he  who  is  conscientiously  anxious 
to  become  a  teacher  of  the  young,  must 
arouse  himself  to  cast  off  old  clingmg  pre- 
judices, must  look  truth  fully  and  fairly  in 
the  face,  and  must  regard  himself  as  writing 
not  for  this  or  that  class,  but  for  the  nation, 
for  whom  government  exists,   and  whose 
functions  and  deeds  the  general  sentiment 
will  more  and  more  oblige  it  to  respect,  and 
move  itself  by.     That  public  sentiment  is 
rapidly  growing  into  strength,  because  the 
people  are  better  educated  and  better  in- 
structed in  true  Christian  principles,  and 
therefore  more  solemnly  united  in  denoun- 
cing political  profligacy,  and  demanding  a 
closer  conformity  to  the  great  doctrines  of 
peace,  justice,  and  humanity.     The  wretch- 
ed conventionalisms   which  have   enabled 
governments  to  represent  themselves  as  the 
real  sources  of  power  aud  honor,  and  have 
taught  them  to  wrap  themselves  in  a  proud 
mystery,  are  every  day  falling  before  the 
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progresi  of  knowledge,  and  the  writer  who 
writei  to  influence  his  age  mast  strive  to  be 
in  advance  of  it,  and  measure  public  acts 
by  the  eternal  standard  of  truth,  as  revealed 
to  us  in  the  luminous  philosophy  of  Christ. 
Before  closing  this  article  we  will  for  a 
moment  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
a  rather  curious  coincidence.  The  French 
Revolution  was  ushered  in  by  a  fearful 
agency  of  the  elements.  The  old  corrupt 
and  tyrannic  fabric  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  might  have  gone  on  for  years 
still  fostering  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
court,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
was  brought  at  once  to  an  end  for  ever,  by 
aa  awful  and  manifest  an  act  of  Providence 
as  any  which  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings. It  was  like  another  Egyptian  plague, 
when  the  hail,  mingled  with  fire,  smote  the 
crops  of  the  field. 

*  On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July,  1788,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  an  awful  darkness  sud- 
denly overspread  a  great  portion  of  France. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  tempest  unexampled  in 
the  temperate  climes  of  Europe.  Wind,  rain, 
thunder,  seemed  to  vie  in  fury ;  but  hail  was 
the  principal  instrument  of  devastation.  The 
rich  prospect  of  an  early  harvest  was  changed 
in  an  hour  to  the  dreary  appearance  of  univer- 
sal winter.  The  ground  was  converted  into  a 
morass,  the  standing  corn  beaten  into  a  quag- 
mire, the  vines  and  the  fruit-trees  were  broken 
in  pieces,  and  unmelted  hail  lay  in  heaps  like 
rocks  of  solid  ice.  The  forest  trees  were  un- 
able to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  tempest 
The  hail  consisted  of  solid,  angular  lumps  of 
ice,  some  of  them  weighing  from  eight  to  ten 
ounces.  The  country -people,  beaten  down  in 
the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  and  terrified  by 
this  concussion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that 
the  last  day  had  arrived,  and  lay  despairing, 
half  suffocated  amidst  the  water  and  mud,  ex- 
pecting the  immediate  dissolution  of  all  things. 
A  tract  of  sixty  square  leagues  had  not  a  sin- 
gle car  of  corn  or  fruit  of  any  kind  left.  The 
isle  of  France,  in  which  Paris  is  situated,  and 
the  Orleannois,  suffered  most;  the  damage 
done  there  amounting,  on  a  moderate  estimate, 
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_  _  ,  througl 

out  Europe,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  great  poliiical 
revolution,  was  peculiarly  unfortunate:  many 
fiimilies  found  it  necessary  to  contract  their 
expenses,  and  to  discharge  their  servants,  who 
were  thus  led  destitute  of  bread ;  added  to  the 
public  discontents  and  political  dissensions,  i( 
produced  such  an  effect  on  the  people  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  nation  seemed  to  have  changed 
its  character,  and,  inetead  of  that  levity  by 
which  it  had  ever  been  distinguished,  a  settled 
gloom  seemed  to  cloud  every  face. 

*  This  calamity  was  succeeded  by  a  winter 
more  severe  than  any  that  had  been  known  for 


nearly  a  century  past  All  the  efforts  of  benev- 
olence^ and  the  extensive  charities  of  the  clergy 
in  particular,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  dis- 
tress prevailing  in  the  capital,  where  the  im- 
mense mass  of  indigence  was  swelled  by  num- 
bers of  vagabonds  and  dissolute  persons,  with- 
out profession  and  without  resources,  vvho 
thronged  thither  from  all  parts  of  France,  eager 
to  join  in  any  tumult,  and  to  profit  by  any 
chances. 

'  Nobody  took  such  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  ex- 
traordinary wealth  enabled  him  to  confer  bene- 
fits equally  extraordinary  on  the  lower  classee 
uf  the  people.  A  thousand  humane  acts  were 
related  or  him,  all  of  which,  however,  were 
performed  with  a  criminal  design.  By  this 
means  he  nevertheless  made  himself  the  man 
of  the  people ;  and  this  prince,  who  shortly 
before  was  an  object  of  general  contempt,  was 
now  extolled  to  the  skies,  while  others,  who 
had  done  as  much  in  proportion,  nay,  perhaps 
more,  were  searcely  mentioned. 

'  The  time  now  approached  for  the  election 
of  deputies  to  the  states- general.  The  whole 
nation  was  in  motion,  and  in  many  provinces 
great  agitation  prevailed.  Men  ofletters,  ad- 
vocates, tradesmen,  assembled  either  to  pro- 
cure their  own  election,  or  to  influence  that  of 
others:  societies,  called  clubs,  were  formed,- 
which  served  to  develope  the  talent  of  public 
speaking^  but  which  did  infinite  mischief*. 
Count  Mirabeau,  who  was  rejected  by  the  no- 
bles, and  who  had  displayed  eminent  ability  in 
a  suit  with  his  wife  at  Aix,  was  elected  a  re- 
presentative of  the  iitn  itai^  whose  idol  he  be* 
came.  He  inveighed  with  fulminating  elo- 
quence against  the  nobles  and  the  aristocracy, 
whom  he  designated  9M  persecutors  of  the 
people,  and  enemies  to  himsell*.  Hia  meechea 
re-echoed  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  king- 
dom, and  every  where  awakened  a  desire  to 
imitate  him.  Meanwhile  the  deputies  of  each 
estate  arrived  in  the  capital,  with  totally  differ- 
ent viewB  of  their  vocation,  and  many  with  dia- 
metrically opposite  intentions.  Some  had  be- 
fore their  eyes  Spartan,  others  Roman,  others, 
again,  English  or  American  institutions — in 
short,  the  revolution  had  arrived.' — vol.  i.  pp. 
61,  62,  63. 

Though  we  fear  no  revolution  at  hand  in 
England,  who  does  not  here  see  a  striking 
coincidence  of  circumstances?  Who  does 
not  see  inihe  wet  season  that  we  have  had, 
and  its  effect  on  the  crops  all  over  Europe, 
and  especially  the  singular  disease  which 
has  shown  itself  in  the  potato,  as  it  were  the 
hand  of  Providence,  visibly  put  forth  to  ter- 
minate the  reluctant  resistance  of  the  ari»» 
tocracy  of  this  country  to  allow  the  people 
of  England  to  import  and  eat  cheap  bread  T 
While  the  struggle  has  been  from  year  to 
year  going  on  with  the  selfishness  of  the 
landlords,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
impressed  on  the  public  mind  that  it  would 
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require  some  such  manifestations  to  give  a 
final  blow  to  selfishness.  People  have  said, 
let  but  a  bad  harvest  come,  and  the  opposi- 
tion is  at  an  end.  The  cry  for  bread  will 
become  the  awful  cry  of  a  nation,  which 
will  startle  the  monopolists  into  an  earnest 
terror.  The  artisan  in  the  cellars  of  Man- 
chester may  get  half  enough,  and  crouch 
on  a  bag. of  shavings;  the  agricultural 
laborer  may  starve  on  his  six  shillings  a 
week ;  the  whole  of  Ireland  may  feed  on 
potatoes,  and  nothing  else ;  but  let  a  real 
scarcity  come,  and  the  whole  empire  will 
then  suffer,  rich  and  poor,  and  gaunt  famine 
will  start  up  in  such  a  shape,  that  the  cal- 
lous caste  of  landlords  will  shrink  aghast, 
and  let  the  floodgates  of  foreign  plenty  fly 
open.  And  here  is  the  scarcity  arrived, 
and  in  such  a  shape,  and  from  such  a  quar- 
tc  T,  as  not  even  the  deepest,  and  the  most 
fbr-seeing  of  our  political  prophets  ever  for 
a  moment  dreamt  of  Poor  potato,  the 
humble  half-brother  of  corn,  has  become 
the  unexpected  agent  of  the  mighty  change. 
With  the  corn  crop  deficient  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  the  plague  in  the  potato,  the 
rumor  is  gone  forth,  and  grows  daily,  that 
ministers  see  that  they  must  yield  to  the 
power  of  circumstances,  and  open  the  ports 
without  delay.  But  once  open,  will  the 
people  of  England  permit  them  to  shut  them 
again  ?  With  the  terrible  chances  that  this 
one  bad  season  have  opened  up.  before  our 
eyes,  are  we  to  allow  the  same  political 
machinery  of  injustice  and  starvation  ever 
again  to  place  us  in  the  same  or  worse 
Jeopardy  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  aristocratic 
rent-roll,  for  the  luxury  and  the  ostentation 
of  the  West-end  world,  shall  we  again  see 
our  laboring  population  starving,  half-fed, 
balf-cfothed,  cooped  in  Unions,  or  driven  to 
the  midnight  woods  on  the  deadly  quest  of 
'  game,  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gamekeepers' 
guns?  Are  we  to  run  the  risk  of  riot,  in- 
surrection, and  general  calamity,  or  of 
those  fatal  panics  which  spread  atrophy  and 
rain  through  our  commerce — when  Provi- 
dence  has  once  sent  us  this  emphatic  warn- 
ing, this  dazzling  hand-writing  upon  the 
wall  ?  It  is  not  to  be  believed — the  ports 
once  thrown  open,  must  remain  open. 

But  what  is  no  little  remarkable,  is  that 
not  only  the  potato,  but  Ireland  should  be 
made  the  means  of  striking  this  salutary 
fear  into  the  heart  of  government.  Cob- 
bet  t  used  to  curse  the  potato,  and  say,  that 
80  far  from  being  a  blessing  to  Ireland,  it 
was  its  greatest  evil.  That  it  enabled  the 
Irish  to  livCi  to  keep  body  and  soul  just  to- 
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gether,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  wretched 
condition  of  that  country.  That,  had  there 
been  no  potato  there  must  long  ago  have 
been  a  famine,  which  would  have  com- 
pelled an  instant  change  of  policy  towards 
that  country.  But  Ireland  and  the  potato 
bid  fair  to  abolish  the  detestable  corn-law. 
The  potato  crop  might  have  failed  in 
England,  and  things  have  gone  on;  hut  its 
failure  in  Ireland  is  the  failure  of  every 
thing.  That  is  the  sole  food  and  resource 
of  eight  millions  of  people.  They  are  on 
the  lowest  step  of  existence ;  they  can  faH 
back  no  further.  You  might  as  well  rob  a 
man  of  his  skin,  as  an  Irishman  of  any 
thing,  when  his  potatoes  are  gone.  Thus 
things — the  potato  having  failed  in  Ire- 
land— come  to  a  stand,  and  from  that  op- 
pressed, and  abused  people,  and  the  hum- 
ble root  of  its  maintenance,  may  probably 
come  the  deliverance  of  proud  England 
from  the  greatest  curse  which  ever  befell 
it — the  infamous  corn-law. 
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A  CENTURY  and  a  half  ago  Russia  was 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  barbarous 
country,  without  power  or  influence  in  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  now  as  barbarous  as 
it  was  then,  having,  from  its  commerce  with 
the  polished  communities  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe,  imported  only  whatever 
there  is  profligate  and  corrupt  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs ;  but  it  has  acquired  so 
much  power  and  influence,  as  to  prove  the 
most  fatal  enemy  to  that  civilization  which 
it  pollutes  by  its  contact.  Without  an  army 
or  a  fleet,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  we  hare  seen  her  soldiers  twice 
occupying  the  capital  of  France ;  we  have 
heard  competent  judges  express  it  as  their 
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d||iinion  that  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were 
at  the  mercy  of  her  navy ;  and  her  capital  is 
a  seaport.     Very  little  more  ancient  than 
the  rise  of  Russian  power,  is  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  family  which  now  oc- 
cupies it.     Modern  as  the  importance  is,  of 
the  country  and  of  its  rulers,  it  is  remark- 
able how  full  of  doubt,  and  how  covered 
with  darkness,  is  its  more  recent  history, 
according  to  the  admirers  of  its  government 
and  of  those  who  preside  over  it.     Men  of 
all  parties  and  of  all  countries,  agree  in 
painting  the  Russian  empire,  its  emperor, 
and  the  various  branches  of  its  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  dominant  religion  and 
its  ministers,  in  any  thing  but  flattering  co- 
lors.    Yet  there  are  persons  who  —  limit- 
ing themselves  to  doubting  or  denying  what 
is  unhesitatingly  affirmed  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent and  often  opposite  quarters — would 
fain  persuade  the  world  of  what  they  are 
not  probably  persuaded  themselves,  that  no 
despotism   is  more  innocent  than  that  of 
Russia ;  that  no  government  is  more  adapt- 
ed to  the  country  than  the  one  that  happily 
rules  it ;  and  that,  above  all  men  of  past, 
present,  or  future  time,  the  actual  ruler  of 
that  country  is  the  very  perfection  of  an  au- 
tocrat.     If,  in  the  following  pages,  it  shall 
appear  that  we  do  not  share  in  this  opinion, 
not  only  after  the  most  scrupulous  examin- 
ation of  such   authorities   as  are  open  to 
every  one,  but  after  having  had  access  to 
peculiar  sources  of  information  on  which 
we  can  fully  and  entirely  rely,  our  readers 
will  not  feel  surprised.     We  answer  for  the 
facts  for  which  we  can  give  no  special  au- 
thority, and  we  are  sure,  from  all  we  have 
heard  and  know  on  the  subject,  that  the 
same  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  various  works  at 
the  head  of  this  article.      As  we  are  parti- 
cularly desirous  to  lay  before  our  readers 
rather  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of 
their  own,  after  having  heard  the  case,  than 
to  impress  them  with  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  formed  by  other  parties,  we  shall 
not  bestow  further  praise  on  the  works  be- 
fore us,  but  strongly  recommend  their  pe- 
rusal, as  affording    the  most   trustworthy 
evidence  which  it  is  possible  to  procure  on 
the  subject. 

What  is  called  the  '*  civilization"  and 
"  greatness"  of  Russia,  dates  from  Peter 
the  First,  miscalled  "  the  Great."  In  about 
a  century — from  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  the  death  of  Catherine  II. — the  rapidity 
and  extent  of  Russian  conquests  was  pro- 
digious.   Under  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  Azof 
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was  wrested  from  Turkey,  (to  which  it  was 
only  temporarily  restored,  as  were  some  of 
the  other  provinces  which  we  are  going  to 
mention,  to  their  original  States,  but  which 
are  now  all  again  under  the  sway  of  the 
autocrat,)  Ingria,  with  parts  of  Livonia,  Es- 
thonia  and  Finland,  conquered  from  Swe- 
den; and  Persia  obliged  to  yield  several 
provinces  ;  under  the  Empress  Anna  vast 
dominions   were   conquered    in   Tartary; 
under  Catherine  II.  the  best  part  of  Poland 
was  seized,  and  the  Crimea  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  the  Kuban  ceded  by  Turkey. 
We  suppose  our  readers  familiar  with  the 
main  feature  of  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  his 
energy,  his  cruelty  and  his  vices,  the  whole 
of  which  had  so  much  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  sovereign,  and  on  the  ef- 
fects of  that    government  on  the  nation. 
And  whether  our  readers  are,  or  are  not, 
familiar  with  the  private  character  of  Ca- 
therine, her  infamy  was  so  great  that  the 
pen  refuses  as  much  to  dwell  on  it,  as  on 
the  traits  of  ferocity  of  Peter  I.     That  cha- 
racter affected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  her 
conduct  as  a  sovereign ;  and  it  is  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  form  an  idea  of  her  profli- 
gate expenditure,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  vast  sums  which  she  unmerciful- 
ly wrested  from   her  oppressed   and  poor 
subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  unhappy  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  which  she  plunder- 
ed and  enslaved,  to  bestow  them,  with  reck- 
less prodigality,    on  her   numerous  para- 
mours.*    Without  shame,  as  well  as  with- 
out religion,  she  paraded  a  prudish  delicacy 
on  solemn  occasions,  and  had  the  hypocrisy 
of  affecting  that  respect  for  the  established 
creed  of  Russia,  which    it  is    more  than 
doubtful  that  she  really  felt  for  deity. 

She  ascended  the  throne  by  first  dethron- 
ing her  husband,  and  then  causing  him  to 
be  murdered.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  she  behaved  like  an  unnatural  mo- 
ther to  the  supposed  son  of  that  marriage. 
We  say  supposed;  for  some  doubt  whether 
Paul.  I.  was  her  son,  or  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Elizabeth;  others  again  think  he  was  a 
supposititious  child  substituted  for  one  still- 
born.    And  even  those  who  admit  the  ma- 

*  This  woman  wrote  to  Repnin,  her  ambam- 
dor  at  Warsaw,  ^*  I  must  impreas  on  you  to  cause 
the  armies  now  at  your  disposal  in  Poland,  to  act, 
setting  aside  all  illusions  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Yua 
must  not  spare  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict, even  if  they  should  allege  the  quiet  and  re- 
tired lives  they  have  been  leading."  In  obedi- 
ence to  these  orders,  Suwarrow  put  to  the  sword 
25,000  men,  women,  and  children,  at  the  8torm> 
ing  of  Warsaw. — Ea«trrn  Europe,  i.  170. 
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ternityy  da  not  hesitate  in  denying  the  pa- 
ternity. Daring  the  life  of  his  worse  than 
step-mother,  Paul  was  kept  from  court,  his 
education  was  neglected,  and  he  was,  in 
every  respect,  the  object  of  her  malignity. 
The  most  detestable  and  despotic  act  of 
tyranny  which  the  Empress  exercised  to- 
wards Paul  was  that  of  depriving  him  of  the 
education  and  control  over  his  children, 
whom  she  took  from  their  parents  to  keep 
them  herself  the  moment  they  were  born. 
Alexander  was  thus  brought  up  under  her 
personal  superintendence,  with  the  view  of 
appointing  him  her  immediate  successor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  reputed  son,  his  father. 
Tragical  and  barbarous  as  was  the  end  of 
Peter  III.,  that  of  Paul  I.  was  still  more 
horrible ;  the  father  was  murdered  by  order, 
and  with  the  sanction  of,  his  wife ;  the  son 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  friends  of  his  own 
son,  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  never 
avenged  his  death,  and  who  is  not  unnatu- 
rally accused  of  having,  if  not  ordered  this 
fool  deed, — at  least  of  having  become  an 
accessory  after  the  fact. 

Thecharacter  of  Paul  I.  was  that  of  a  suspi- 
cious and  capricious  tyrant;  and  even  grant- 
ing that  he  was  originally  of  a  kind  disposi- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
which  seemed  the  effect  of  a  deranged  intel- 
lect. His  absurd  vanity  in  declaring  himself 
Grand-Master  of  the  Order  of  Malta  —  his 
childish  ordonnances  against  round  hats — 
the  cruel  punishments  which  he  inflicted  on 
those  whom  he  suspected  guilty  of  imagin- 
ary crimes — are  facts  which  leave  no  doubt 
both  of  his  folly  and  his  tyranny.  His  ca- 
prices alarmed  and  kept  every  one  in  fear 
and  suspense,  and  at  last  the  most  exalted 
personages,  being  those  who  were  most  ex- 
posed to  his  blows,  began  to  think  how  to 
free  themselves  from  such  a  tyrant.  The 
governor  of  Petersburg,  Count  Pahlen,  col- 
lected about  him  such  agents  as  he  deemed 
requisite  for  ensuring  the  success  of  his 
plans,  without  however  admitting  any  one 
to  his  confidence.  It  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion  Paul,  seizing  him  suddenly  by  the 
arm,  asked  him  earnestly  whether  he  was  in 
Petersburg  in  1762 — the  year  of  the  assas- 
Bwation  of  Peter  III.  his  father^— and  what 
part  he  took  in  that  business  ?  '*  I  was 
young,  and  I  was  only  a  witness  of  those 
events,  not  an  actor  in  them,"  answered 
Pahlen.  "  There  is  a  plot  on  foot  to  bring 
aboQt  a  catastrophe  like  that,"  said  Paul. 
**  I  know  it,"  replied  Pahlen,  *'  and  in  order 
to  be  better  informed  of  what  is  going  on, 


I  myself  am  a  party  to  it."  The  calmoese 
of  Pahlen  deceived  the  Emperor,*  and  the 
conspiracy  was  carried  on  in  safety.  Next 
to  Pahlen,  General  Bennigsen  was  the  roost 
important  conspirator.  Born  in  Hanover ,t 
Bennigsen  served  in  the  English  army,  and 
then  in  that  of  Russia,  in  which  he  distin* 
guished  himself  and  deserved  the  particular 
notice  of  Catherine,  who  bestowed  on  him 
substantial  proofs  of  her  satisfaction.  Paoi 
alienated  him  from  the  service  and  from 
Russia  by  his  neglect  and  insults,  and  Ben- 
nigsen having  obtained  permission  to  retire^ 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  native 
country,  when  he  consented  at  Pahlen^  in* 
stance  to  share  the  danger  of  the  plot 
against  the  Emperor. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  at  a  dinner  given 
by  Pahlen,  at  which  Bennigsen  and  the 
other  conspirators  were  present,  several  ot 
ficers,  on  whom  it  was  supposed  confidenoe 
could  be  placed  and  whose  spirits  were  elat- 

< 

*  The  detailed  accoant  of  this  conspiracy  and- 
murder,  are  taken  firom  Thiers'  History  of  the 
Consulate,  who,  among  other  sources  of  informa- 
rioD,  had  access  to  the  memoirs  of  an  old  Freneli 
emigrant,  a  general  officer  in  the  Russian  aervioet 
who  heard  all  the  particulars  from  Pahleo  and 
Benni^en  themseWea.  These  memoirs  are  now 
at  Pans  in  the  archives  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
the  '<  singular  hazard"  that  brought  them  lo  that 
repository,  not  related  by  M.  Thiers,  we  happen 
to  know  to  be  the  following : — On  the  dealh  of 
their  writer,  the  French  emigrant,  which  took 
place  about  1826,  the  ambassador  of  Franee  in 
Russia  easily  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Gorem- 
ment  a  consent  to  seizing  all  the  papers  of  tiie  da- 
ceased,  who,  as  a  stanch  partisan  of  the  Bomr« 
bona,  was  supposed  to  possess  documents  of  impor* 
tanc9  to  the  family.  With  the  rest  of  hia  papers 
his  memoirs  were  seized  and  carried  to  France, 
where  the  ezpulsion  of  the  Bourbons  haa  render- 
ed them  accessible  to  M.  Thiers. 

t  In  that  deplorable  book,  called  the  History 
of  Russia,  forming  part  of  **  the  Cabinet  Cycle* 

fsdia,"  Bennigsen  is  called  **  an  En|[lishman." 
t  is  the  more  important  to  correct  this  mistake, 
as  at  one  time  the  most  unfounded  oalamny  was 
apread  that  England  was  a  party  to  the  murder  of 
raul.  It  waa  alleged  that  as  she  gained  ao  much 
by  his  death,  the  cut  bono  argument  applied  with 
particular  force.  Lord  Whitworth,  ambassador 
at  Petersburg — who  had  been  treated  with  great 
disrespect,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  by  Paul** 
waa  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  a  sister  of 
Zubow  ;  and  this  added  credibility  to  the  calum- 
ny, to  which  still  greater  force  would  come  if  one 
of  the  principal  actors  were  an  Engliahman.  That 
English  compilation  is  for  pages  and  pagas  no- 
thing but  a  bad  translation  of  the  **  tiistoire  de* 
Russia,  par  Esneauz  et  Chennechot;*'  the  rela« 
tion  of  the  death  of  Paul  is  more  particularly  so  ; 
tho  only  alteration  being  as  to  Bennigsen's 
country,  who  in  the  French  is  correctly  called 
"HanoT^rien,"  but  who  is  made  an  EDfwbnan 
by  the  translator. 


^  with  wmtf  were  iaibrmed  that  the  deter* 
ttrination  had  been  coihe  to  of  forcmg  Paul 
to  abdicate;  that  the  state  of  his  health,  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  country  required  it; 
tfiat  this  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  numerous  victims,  whom  in 
bis  sanguitiary  folly,  Paul  was  going  to  sa- 
erifiee;  that  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
heir  to  the  throne,  saw  himself  the  necessity 
id  this  vic^ent  step,  and  gave  his  consent  to 
it.  It  was  in  fact  true,  that  on  the  repre* 
Mntation  of  Pahlen,  the  young  Grand  Duke 
had,  after  some  reluctance,  consented  to 
the  dethronement  of  his  father,  feeling  per- 
suaded that  that  was  the  only  way  of  saving 
not  merely  the  country  but  the  whole  impe- 
rial family  from  destruction,  the  suspicions 
and  cruel  despot  having  begun  to  think  of 
violent  measures  against  his  own  relations. 
The  persons  to  whom  this  dangerous  and 
momentous  scheme  was  thus  communicated 
admitted  the  necessity  of  its  immediate  exe- 
cution, and  for  this  purpose  the  conspirators 
sallied  forth  from  the  house  of  Pahlen  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  and  directed  their  steps 
to  the  palace  Michel,  in  which  the  Emperor 
resided.  They  amounted  to  about  sixty, 
and  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  direct- 
ed hy  Pahlen,  the  other  by  Bennigsen. 
The  palace  was  more  like  a  fortress  than  a 
royal  residence,  so  great  was  the  mistrust  of 
that  unhappy  monarch,  and  was  guarded  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  the  high  rank  of  the  con- 
spirators gained  them  an  easy  admission  in- 
to it.  Whilst  Pahlen  and  his  followers  form- 
ed a  corps  of  reserve,  Bennigsen  and  those 
whom  he  led  went  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Emperor,  and  penetrated  it,  after  having  cut 
down  a  faithful  attendant  who  endeavored 
to  oppose  them,  and  having  forced  another 
to  fiy  crying  out  for  help.  The  Emperor 
alarmed,  threw  himself  from  his  bed,  but 
could  not  retire  for  shelter  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Empress,  he,  in  his  incessant  fear, 
having  barricaded  the  door  that  communi- 
cated with  it.  Paul  concealed  himself  be- 
hind a  screen,  where  he  was  discovered  by 
Bennigsen,  assisted  by  Platon  Zubow,  the 
last  paramour  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
whom  Paul  had  at  first  basely  flattered  and 
loaded  with  presents,  instead  of  inflicting  on 
him  the  punishment  which  his  enormous 
crimes  richly  deserved,  but  whom  after- 
wards, without  new  cause,  and  after  having 
implicitly  forgiven  bis  misdeeds,  he  deprived 
of  all  his  offices,  and  treated  with  contume- 
ly. Bennigsen  and  Zubow,  sword  in  hand, 
presented  to  the  Emperor  an  act  of  abdica- 
tion which  tiiey  had  prepared,  and  called 
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open  him  to  sign  it  at  tmee  to  save  his  lifb. 
Whilst  the  Emperor  remonstrated,  some  of 
the  conspirators  were  alarmed  by  the  fear  of 
a  surprise,  and  at  one  moment  BennigseB 
alone  continued  to  keep  the  Emperor  in  awt 
with  the  point  of  his  sword.  The  alarm 
having  proved  groundless,  the  conspirators 
returned  to  press  the  Emperor,  who,  finding 
his  remonstrances  useless,  seemed  now  to 
be  inclined  to  defend  himself.  A  scuffle 
followed,  during  which  the  night  lamp  was 
put  out,  and  the  room  left  in  darkneas. 
Bennigsen  went  for  another  light,  and,  on 
his  return,  he  found  the  Emperor  dying;  one 
of  the  conspirators  had  broken  his  skuU 
with  the  handle  of  a  sword,  another  had  put 
him  out  of  suffering  by  strangling  him  with 
a  scarf.  The  last  part  of  this  account,  coal- 
ing from  Bennigsen  himself,  may  be  sul^ 
ject  to  reasonable  doubts  with  respect  to  hia 
personal  conduct  on  that  eventful  occasion. 
The  general  opinion  has  been  that  he  was 
the  first,  if  not  the  only  actual  murderer  of 
.Paul,  and  Napoleon  informed CMeara  thai 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  told  him  that 
such  was  the  case.  Bennigsen  may  have 
wished  to  make  people  believe  that  he  bad  no 
share  in  the  actual  spilling  of  the  blood  of  the 
monarch  whom  be  meant  only  to  dethrone. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  extent  to  which  the 
conspirators  said  they  meant  to. go;  and  it 
was  only  so  far  and  no  farther,  thai  they 
had  promised  Alexander  that  they  would 
proceed.  When  this  prince  heard  that  he 
was  Emperor,  and  when  he  learnt  that  to 
mount  the  throne  he  had  to  step  on  the  bo^ 
of  his  murdered  parent,  he  is  said  to  have 
given  way  to  unfeigned  grief  and  indigna- 
tion  at  the  catastrophe.  Whatever  his  feel- 
ings may  have  been  at  the  time,  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  not  only  were  the  assassins  of  the 
father  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  but  that 
they  continued  to  be  high  in  the  confklence 
and  affection  of  the  son.  Bennigsen  was 
restored  to  the  service,  and  up  to  the  mc^ 
ment  of  his  death  he  received  his  salary  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  If  Alex- 
ander did  really  say  to  Napoleon  that  he 
employed  Bennigsen  because  he  could  not 
help  it,  this  is  only  another  proof  of  the  du- 
plicity of  his  character. 

Alexander's  professions  of  liberality,  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity,  so  ostentatiously  put 
forth  from  the  very  moment  of  his  acce^^ion 
to  the  throne,  were  shamefully  belied  by  his 
acts,  till  he,  as  soon  as  it  suited  him  best  to 
show  himself  in  his  true  colors,  laid  aside 
even  the  hypocritical  appearance  which  be 
had  assumed.      One  of  his  first  acts  on 
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inoonting  the  throne  was  to  abandon  bis 
Swedish  and  Danish  allies,  by  signing  alone 
a  maritime  convention  with  England ;  and, 
as  soon  as  a  treaty  with  France  had  been 
concluded,  Alexander,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  united  Georgia  to  the 
Russian  empire,  protesting  that  this  was 
done,  not  with  interested  views  of  aggran- 
dizement, but  merely  out  of  regard  for  the 
security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Georgians  themselves.  A  new  alliance,  to 
which  Prussia  and  Sweden,  besides  other 
powers,  were  parties,  was  subsequently  en- 
tered into  by  Russia.  Afler  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau  and  Friedland,  the 
famous  interviews  of  Tilsit,  between  Alex- 
ander, Napoleon,  and,  subsequently,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  took  place.  There  Alex- 
ander, at  first  meeting  Napoleon,  exclaimed, 
**  I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you  do," 
and  following  up,  with  corresponding  good 
faith,  this  first  avowal,  equally  disgraceful 
whether  true  or  false,  Alexander  concluded 
a  separate  treaty  with  Napoleon,  by  which 
the  Russian  Emperor  obtained  a  district  of 
Poland,  containing  more  than  400,000  in- 
habitants, then  belonging  to  Prussia.  A 
few  months  only  before  that  treaty,  the  Em- 
peror had  promised  the  King  of  Prussia  that 
be  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  him  from 
losing  a  village  by  the  war  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Besides  this  public  treaty, 
containing  other  and  more  important  stipu- 
lations, mostly  at  the  expense  of  every  one 
of  the  allies  of  Russia,  who  were  thus  basely 
deserted  and  betrayed,  a  secret  treaty  was 
concluded,  to  which  the  attention  of  our 
statesmen  cannot  be  too  often  directed,  as 
it  shows  to  what  an  extent  France  and  Rus- 
sia are  ready  to  assist  each  other  in  further- 
ing their  ambitious  and  rapacious  schemes. 
.The  text  of  that  treaty  was  for  a  long  time 
kept  secret ;  and  as  it  is  not  even  now  gen- 
erally known,  we  beg  to  give  it  in  the  note 
below.*^  Not  satisfied  with  betraying  his 
old  allies,  Alexander  hastened  to  betray  his 

*  Art.  1.  Ruisia  shall  take  possession  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  and  extend  her  couquests  in  Asia  as 
far  as  she  may  think  proper.  2d.  The  Bourbons, 
and  the  House  of  Brug^nza,  shall  cense  to  reign 
over  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  shall  be  succeeded 
by  a  prince  of  Napoleon's  family.    3d.  The  tem- 

Soral  authority  or  the  Pope  shall  ceabe,  and  the 
loman  States  shall  be  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  4th.  Kussia  binds  herself  to  assist 
France  with  her  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar. 
5tb.  The  French  shall  take  possession  of  the 
towns  situated  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  such  as  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  &c.»  and,  at  the  General  Peace,  all 
these  conquests  shall  be  given  as  indemoiti*  s  to 
tb«  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.    6th.  France 
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new  friend.  It  seems  undoubted  that  it 
was  by  Russia  that  our  Cabinet  was  inform- 
ed of  the  stipulation  respecting  the  Danish 
fleet,  which  led  to  its  seizure  by  this  coun- 
try, in  a  manner  which  nothing  but  the  pe- 
culiar and  imperative  circumstances  of  the 
case  could  justify.  Sir  Walter  Scott  informs 
us  that,  whilst,  publicly,  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet  was  proclaimed  by  Alexander 
a  piratical  act  of  banditti,  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty sent  secret  agents  to  our  ministers  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  success,  and  to 
assure  them  that,  in  spite  of  circumstances, 
the  Autocrat  was  as  much  as  ever  attached 
to  the  cause  of  European  independence. 

As  to  Sweden,  the  conduct  of  Alexander^ 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, was  still  more  unprincipled.  No  soon- 
er had  the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  his  ar- 
rangements with  him  of  France,  than  he 
called  upon  his  recent  ally  the  King  of  Sw^ 
den,  to  acknowledge  Napoleon's  titles  and 
strictly  to  enforce  the  continental  blockade. 
The  Swedish  monarch  having  refused  to 
comply  with  these  demands,  war  was  de- 
clared against  him,  rebellion  and  treason 
urged  upon  his  troops  and  his  subjects,  bribe- 
ry and  corruption  employed  by  the  Rus- 
sian minister,  who  resided  at  Stockholm, 
protected  by  that  law  of  nations  which  he  so 
perfidiously  abused,  to  debauch  the  Swedish 
commanders  and  generals ;  by  such  means 
as  these,  Finland  was  united  to  the  Russian 
dominions.  Neither  Alexander  nor  Buona- 
parte were,  however,  acting  honestly  towards 
each  other,  and,  at  last,  the  mortal  combat 
began,  which  ended  with  the  first  invasion 
of  France  and  the  occupation  of  Paris.  Al- 
though Alexander  wished  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  did  not,  even  at  the 
last  moment,  refuse  to  take  into  considera* 
tion  the  proposition  of  making  terms  with 
Napoleon.  The  Bourbons,  however,  were 
restored,  and  a  Con$»titution  given  by  them 
to  France,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  at  the  persua- 
sion of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  At  ibe  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  his  insatiable  greediness, 

shall  have  Malta,  and  no  peace  shall  be  concluded 
with  England  so  long  as  she  holds  that  Island. 
7th.  Egypt  shall  be  occupied  by  France.  8th.  The 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  shall  be  ezda* 
sively  permitted  to  the  Russians,  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Italians,  but  to  no  other  nation. 
9th.  The  Hanseatic  towns  shall  be  given,  as  in- 
demnity, to  Denmark,  provided  this  Power  con- 
sent to  delivering  up  her  fleet  to  France.  lOtli. 
Their  Majesties  the  Emperors  of  France  and  of 
Russia  promise  to  enter  into  a  speci  il  conveoiioo, 
by  which  they  will  agree  lo  prevent  any  nation 
from  navigating  any  merchant  ships,  except  if 
possessed  of  a  proportionate  number  of  men  of  war. 
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which  had,  even  before  that  meeting  had 
been  called  together,  caused  serious  unea- 
siness to  his  allies,  showed  itself  so  undis- 
guisedly  and  so  violently,  that  England, 
Austria  and  France,  were  forced,  for  their 
own  security,  to  enter  into  a  secret  alliance, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  trea- 
ty, signed  in  February  1815,  at  Vienna. 
This  transaction  would  have  remained  for 
ever  a  secret,  had  not  Louis  XVIII.  lefl  the 
treaty  at  the  Tuileries  when  he  fled  from  it 
on  the  approach  of  Buonaparte,  on  the  19th 
of  March  of  that  same  year.  Napoleon,  to 
conciliate  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  commu- 
nicated to  him  a  copy  of  that  document ) 
but  Alexander  deemed  Louis  XVIII.  likely 
to  prove  to  Russia  a  less  dangerous  monarch 
of  France  than  Napoleon.  On  the  second 
invasion  of  France,  Alexander  opposed  the 
partition  of  that  monarchy,  thinking,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  France  might  on 
the  whole,  and  in  the  course  of  events,  be  a 
useful  ally  to  Russia,  and  a  jealous  rival,  if 
not  enemy,  of  England.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken; for  when  Russia,  not  long  after  his 
death,  made  war  on  Turkey,  France  alone 
prevented  the  other  Powers  from  interfering 
to  protect  that  country  from  falling,  at  a 
future  time,  a  prey  to  the  unscrupulous  am- 
bition of  her  enemy,  who  was  thus  allowed 
to  smooth  the  way  for  the  execution  of  his 
ulterior  plans.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  Autocrat  towards  the  Poles, — the  mo- 
ment he  found  them  determined  to  assert 
their  right  to  that  constitutional  opposition 
without  which  no  representative  govern- 
ment can  exist, — as  well  as  towards  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Italian' States,  which  had 
endeavored  to  ameliorate  their  political  con- 
dition, and  so  establish  a  free  government, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  simply 
to  be  mentioned.  He  died  with  the  pang 
of  having  discovered  an  extensive  conspira- 
cy against  himself  and  the  whole  of  his  fa- 
mily, set  on  foot  by  his  own  subjects,  in 
Russia  itself. 

Constantine,  his  next  brother^  ought  to 
have  succeeded  him,  according  to  the  or- 
der of  succession.  But  his  marriage  with 
a  Polish  lady,  daughter  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, named  Grusinsky,  afterwards  created 
Princess  Lowitz,  was  preceded  by  his  sol- 
emn renunciation  of  the  succession,*  and 

*  Constantine,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander,  dated 
the  14th  of  January,  1822,  acknowledged  that, 
**  should  he  ever  be  inve«ted  with  the  high  dig- 
nity to  which  he  was  called  by  his  birth,  he  did 
not  believe  himself  possessed  of  the  laleut,  or 
^^^^STi  ivditpensable  for  the  performance  of  ita 
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by  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  his  brother,  by 
which  he  declared  that  whatever  member 
of  the  imperial  family  married  a  subject, 
lost  the  right  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne. 
Russia  and  the  world  were  saved  from  the 
scourge  of  a  prince,  who,  as  viceroy  of  Po- 
land, showed,  more  than  his  eldest  brother, 
the  same  savage  caprice  and  tyrannical  in- 
clination of  their  father  Paul.  His  chief 
delight  was  to  play  at  soldiers ;  and  he  had 
certainty  succeeded  in  making  those  of  Po- 
land the  most  perfect  automata  that  ever 
were  seen  fashioned  from  human  beings. 
His  suspicious  and  wayward  temper  made 
him  discover  symptoms,  which  his  insanity 
turned  into  proofs,  of  treasonable  conspira- 
cies, in  the  most  innocent  acts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Without  justice,  as  well  as  without 
mercy,  the  most  cruel  punishments  were 
inflicted  on  the  victims  of  this  man's  mad- 
ness. The  terror  of  his  many-eyed  police, 
which  increased  its  own  importance  by  the 
imaginary  discoveries  of  imaginary  crimes, 
had  thrown  the  utmost  distrust  and  alarm 
into  every  family.  Yet,  when  the  time 
came  that  injured  and  yet  unavenged  Po* 
land  made,  once  more,  a  noble  effort  to 
free  herself  from  the  iron  yoke  which  force, 
treachery  and  the  folly  of  her  own  children 
had  imposed  upon  her,  Constantine,  vacilla* 
ting  and  incapable  of  taking  any  resolution, 
either  bold  or  noble,  allowed  the  reins  of 
the  government  to  fall  from  his  hands, 
through  timidity ;  and  having  appealed  to 
the  generosity  of  that  nation  whom  he  had 
so  cruelly  oppressed,  he  obtained  from  their 
clemency  that  personal  safety  which  he  had 
hardly  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  he  had 
not,  certainly,  deserved  at  their  hand.* 

It  was  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  his  predecessors  and  of 
their  governments,  before  coming  to  speak 
of  the  government  and  character  of  the 
present  Emperor,  Nicholas,  who  succeeded 
to  the  place  which  Constantine  refused  to 
fill.    The  refusal  of  the  one,  and  the  ac- 

duties."  He  was,  however,  considered  good 
enough  by  both  his  brothers  to  govern,  with  un- 
limited power,  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

*  Constantine  refused  the  throne  for  fear  of 
being  murdered.  He  died  very  suddenly,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  hardly  fiOy^two  years  old, 
and  his  wife  soon  followed  him.  The  Emperor 
Alexander's  wife  too  died,  a  verv  few  weeks  af^ 
ter  her  husband.  To  return  to  the  want  of  cour- 
age of  Constantine,  let  us  be  well  understcMxl. 
He  was  fool-hardy  and  reckless,  as  many  mad 
men  are  who  do  not  perceive  danger.  He  did 
not  confront  the  danger  which  he  saw,  coolly 
and  deliberately,  knowing  what  he  did,  and  why 
he  did  it ;  whicn  constitutes  true  courage. 
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eesnon  of  the  other,  cost  the  lives  of  twen- 
tj  thousand  human  beings  !  What  a  be- 
ginning of  a  reign ! 

During  the  last  years  of  Alexander's  life, 
several  secret  societies  were  formed  in 
Russia,  which  reckoned  among  their  num- 
ber men  of  undoubted  patriotism,  enlight- 
ened views,  philanthropic  sentiments,  high 
birth  and  splendid  fortune.  From  their 
position,  they  were  as  aware  of  the  renun- 
ciation of  Constantine  as  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  haughty  and  barsb  char- 
acter of  Nicholas.  Constantine  had  lucid 
intervals,  during  which  he  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  fits  of  bonkommUy  as  it  is  called, 
like  his  father.  But  the  harsh  character  of 
Niched  as  never  was  known  to  rdent,  and 
has  never  relented  since  :  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  his  having  once  forgiven  ot  for- 
gotten an  oflfence.  He  is  a  true  despot.* 
This  induced  the  conspirators  to  act  with 
promptitude,  and  take  advantage  oi  the 
circumstance  of  Constantine's  resignation 
of  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Nicholas,  though  he  must  have  known  the 
Arrangements  made,  and  though  the  King 
of  Prussia  consented  to  the  marriage  of 
hn  daughter  to  him,  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  her  husband  was  to  succeed 
Alexander,  was  the  first  to  take  the  oath  of 
j^egiance  to  Goastantine,  as  Emperor,  who 
was  not  only  proclaimed  as  such,  but  was 
universally  considered  the  autocrat,  till  the 
return   of  a  courier  from  Warsaw,  where  „*  ^^^^''^^T^^^^  *K«  ^^^«^^^^ 

V     ^.  ,      .  La  au  c'      *•        retereburg,  the  favorite  veteraD   of  the  RuMiaa 

he  then  was,  who  brought  the  confirmation   „„y^  ^ne  of  the  heroes  of  the  «  War  of  Libera- 

of  his  determination  to  dechne  the  crown,   tion,"  was  shot  dead  by  Kabovaky  on  his  riding 


The  conspirators  then  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  poor  ignorant  soldiers  that  Nich- 
olas usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother,  who 
had  not  really  resigned  the  crown,  and  induc- 
ed these  poor  victims  to  shout—'*  Constantine 
sad  Constitution !" — the  latter,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  being  represented  to  them,  and 
believed  by  them,  to  be  Constantino's  wife. 
The  fidelity  of  some  corps,  influenced  by 
-Nicholas's  friends,  particularly  the  artillery, 
kept  firm  to  his  side  by  General  Benkendorf, 
lately  deceased,  and  who  was  ever  since 
that  day  a  great  favorite  with  the  Emperor, 
and  his  Minister  of  Police,  and  the  cowardice 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  se- 
cured the  victory  to  Nicholas.  The  artillery 
mowed  down  the  defenceless  and  deluded 

*  M  Le  pooToir  que  le  PriDoe  a  de  |»ar4onner, 
cafcutS  8vee  sageese,  pent  avoir  d'adoii rabies  ef- 
i«ls.  Le  prineipe  da  goaverneinent  despotique. 
(|oi  ne  pardonne  pas,  et  a  qui  on  ne  pardonne 
jainaia,  le  prive  de  ees  avantages." — Esprit  des 
LoiSf  Lit.  vi.  eh.  16. 
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soldiers,  who,  from  an  excess  of  loyalty, 
and  firmly  convinced  of  standing  by  their 
lawful  sovereign,  had  proclaimed  Constan* 
tine.'*  Nicholas  was  thus  seated  on  the 
throne.  The  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
conspirators,  some  of  whom,  against  the 
law  of  the  country  where  punishment  of 
death  is  said  to  be  abolished,  were  execut* 
ed,  and  so  far  more  fortunate  than  those 
whose  lives  were  spared,  only  for  banish* 
ment  to  Siberia.  With  Nicholas  the  in* 
carnation  of  despotism  was  seated  on  the 
throne.  He  personally  governs,  either  in 
a  direct  manner  or  through  the  executors 
.of  his  own  individual  will,  the  whole  of  his 
empire,  and  he  alone  is  responsible,  be- 
fore God  and  man,  for  whatever  good  or 
evil  befalls  sixty  millions  of  human  beings 
under  his  sway,  or  is  indirectly  felt  by  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  on  whose  happi- 
ness or  unhappiness  the  absolute  wielder  of 
so  enormous  a  power  has  too  much  influ- 
ence. 

On  hb  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  as  his  father  Paul  had 
done,  on  the  same  occasion,  before  him, 
seemed  inclined  to  suppress  the  secret  po- 
lice, which  had  been  so  strongly  organized 
under  the  name  of  *'  Secret  Tribunal,"  or 
*'  Secret  Chancery,"  under  Catherine.  But 
he  soon  gave  that  detestable  institution 
more  power  than  it  ever  had  before.    The 


up  to  the  revolationary  soldiers  to  baranguo 
them.  They  recoUeqjted  that,  some  time  previousi 
on  a  regiment  haviog  been  driven  to  mutiny  by 
the  oppressive  and  tyranoical  conduct  of  itsGolo- 
Del,  Miloradoviich  induced  the  mutineers  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  oo  promise  of  pardon  and 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  follow  bim  into  the 
fortress  situated  on  the  Neva,  opposite  the  winter 
palace.  Not  a  man  of  that  regiment  was  after- 
wards seen,  and  what  became  of  them  do  one 
knows.  The  roan  capable  of  such  conduct  bad, 
however,  some  kindness  in  him,  it  is  said.  Oa 
one  occasion,  a  poor  man  who  had  a  suit  pending, 
complained  to  him  that  he  should  be  ruined,  as 
he  could  not  bribe  the  judge.  *'If  you  can't 
bribe,"  said  Miloradovitcn,  "you  will  certainly 
lose  your  suit."  **  How  can  1  bribe,"  aaked  the 
unhappy  suitor,  "I  have  no  money."  "Nor 
have  I,  replied  Miloradovitch,  "  but  here  is  my 
rioak ;  go  and  sell  it."  He  spoke  German  and 
French,  after  a  fashion,  and  he  did  not  belie  the 
common  saving,  that  the  education  of  a  Russian 
nobleman  is  skin-deep.  One  of  his  dialpgM 
with  the  Grand-Ducbees  Heleu,  the  wife  of  Hi- 
chel,  is  well  known.  He  culled  her  sttention  tQ 
a  Mriking  view — "  Voyez,  maHame,  que  c'estpit- 
tsgogue !  **Pittoresque,  vous  poulex  dire."  '^Ah  t 
pittoreaque  etpittagogue  o'eat  synagogue." 
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present  Emperor  hu,  however,  increased 
k.  In  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  atrocities  which  such  an  in- 
•titution  can  enable  its  villanous  members 
to  commit,  even  supposing  its  heads  to  be 
most  willing  and  inclined  to  administer 
strict  justice  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
In  proportion  as  such  police  is  strong,  its 
officers  are  powerful,  and  their  power  con- 
sists in  being  able  to  do  evil  if  they  choose. 
To  purchase  their  good  will  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  live  in  peace  and  unmo- 
lested ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  power  of 
annoyance  can  be  exercised  with  impunity, 
means  of  securing  its  good  will  must  be 
employed. 

An  English  gentleman  married  a  lady 
of  a  German  family  which  had  been  long 
settled  in  Petersburg,  and  went  to  live 
there  himself.  Soon  after  their  marriage, 
the  head  of  the  police  of  the  district  paid 
them  a  visit,  an<l  made  the  politest  bow  to 
the  hasband,  who  asked  bis  wife  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  call.  *'  He  wants  twenty-five 
rubles,"  said  the  wife,  "  and  you  had  bet- 
ter give  them."  *'  IstMdl  do  no  such  thing," 
answered  the  Englishman ;  and  the  police- 
officer  made  another  bow,  and  went  away. 
Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  police- 
man went  to  the  gentleman's  house,  to  re- 
quest his  immediate  attendance  at  the  po- 
lice. It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  gentleman  refused  to  go ;  so  presently 
three  policemen  came,  and  threatened  to 
break  the  door  open  if  the  gentleman  did 
not, make  his  appearance  forthwith,  which 
be  was  obliged  to  do.  Not  to  be  pinioned, 
he  had  to  pay  eighty  copeks  to  the  corporal 
of  tlie  squad.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold, 
but  that  was  a  luxury  compared  with  the 
fiul  atmosphere  of  the  den  full  of  drunken 
thieves  and  lowest  vagabonds,  into  which 
the  gentleman  was  ushered,  to  wait  till  six 
o'clock  for  the  head  of  the  police  of  the 
district  (Nadzooratel),  who,  as  his  clerk 
said,  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  his  superior 
on  important  business,  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  the  gentleman's  delay  in  obeying 
the  first  summons  was  the  cause  of  his 
having  to  wait  now.  At  last  the  Nadzoor- 
atel made  his  appearance  in  his  morning 
gown  and  slippers,  and  with  great  coolness, 
naked  what  procured  him  the  pleasure  of 

fleeing  Mr.  at    so    early   an   hour. 

'*  Why  did  yoo  send  three  soldiers  to  fetch 
me  T"  «  Three  soldiers  !  That  officious 
lilookhead,"  answered  the  man  in  power, 
pointing  to  his  clerk  or  secretary,  **  never 
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knows  how  to  behave.  I  ordered  him  to 
let  you  know  that  I  wanted  to  see  you  at 
your  leisure,  to  ask  whether  you  knew  any 
thing  of  an  Englishman  who  spells  his 
name  exactly  like  yours,  and  instead  of 
doing  as  he  was  told,  he  sends  for  you  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning !"  The  gen** 
tieman,  in  a  passion,  as  one  may  well  con- 
ceive, at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and 
at  the  impudence  of  the  official,  talked  big 
of  his  determination  to  complain  to  the 
ambassador,  and  seek  redress.  The  wily 
police-officer,  with  great  humility,  begged 
his  pardon  over  and  over  again,  expressed 
his  deep  sorrow  at  the  mistake  caused  by 
the  stupidity  of  his  clerk,  and,  with  number- 
less  bows  and  great  civility,  allowed  the 
Englishman  to  return  home.  On  his  com* 
plaint,  and  after  an  investigation,  the  man 
in  power  was  punished  by  being  removed 
to  another  quarter.  His  successor  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  our  countryman,  who  at  once 
gave  him  twenty-five  rubles,  and  by  feeing 
him  at  the  proper  time,  and  as  is  under« 
stood  to  be  the  custom,  he  never  again  was 
called  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  by 
the  police. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  with  respect 
to  foreign  books,  and  the  granting  of  pass- 
ports, are  two  of  the  most  important  bran- 
ches of  the  police  service,  and  two  of  the 
most  fruit  ftil  sources  of  revenue  to  its  officers. 
The  law  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
books  is,  that  on  books  arriving  at  the 
frontiers  the  cases  are  examined  to  see 
what  duty  is  to  be  paid.  After  this  thej 
are  sealed  and  sent  to  the  imperial  censure 
office  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  the 
seals  are  returned  to  the  custom-house  which 
affixed  them  originally,  with  a  certificate 

that  the  boxes  No. addressed  to 

had  been  delivered  intact  to  the  office  of 
the  censure  on  such  a  day.  Then  the  con- 
tents of  the  cases  are  examined  by  the 
censors,  and  such  books  as  are  prohibited 
are  kept,  whilst  those  to  which  there  is  no 
objection  are  delivered  up  to  the  owner. 
Such  is  the  law  :  now  for  the  practice.  We 
must  premise — and  this  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  not  only  with  respect  to  the  police, 
but  with  respect  to  all  officers  under  the 
government  in  Russia,  excepting,  perhape, 
the  highest — that  their  salaries  are  utterly 
inadequate  to  their  support  The  govern- 
ment is  perfectly  aware  of  this ;  and,  as 
Admiral  Greig,  our  countryman,  used  4o 
say,  in  Russia  it  is  only  necessary  to  live  in 
the  country  to  understand  an  ukase:  its 
tenor  is  quite  immaterial.    An  ukase  for- 
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bidding  the  furious  driving  of  the  nobility 
in  St.  Petersburg  meant,  according  to  the 
gallant  Admiral,  that  whereas  the  officers 
of  police  could  not  live  on  GOO  rubles  a*year 
— their    regular  pay — the  government  al- 
lowed them  to  tax  as  heavily  as  they  found 
it  requisite  for  their  own  support  the  noble- 
men of  the  capital,   who,  the  government 
knew  perfectly  well,  would    not  give    up 
driving  at  a  breakneck  pace.     The  censors 
of  the  press  are  not  better  paid  than  the 
rest  of  the  officials,  and  to  make  up  a  de- 
cent salary,  some  years  ago    they  had  re- 
course to  the  following  arrangement,  which 
we  are  not  certain   is  still  carried  on,  al- 
though we  have  a  strong  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  booksellers  were  sum- 
moned   before  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  censure,  who  informed  them  that 
according  to  an  estimate  the  booksellers 
ought  to  provide  between  forty   and   fifty 
thousand  rubles.     The  sum  was  privately 
raised  by  the  trade  among  themselves,  by  a 
sort  of  duty  put  by   them    on   the    books 
which  they  imported.     This   arrangement 
being  struck,  the  cases  of  books  on  their 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  were  not  taken  to 
the  censors  at  all ;  the  seals  only  were  sent 
to  their  office  and  returned  by  them  in  the 
regular   way   to  the    custom-house    from 
which  they  came.  Every  book  was  therefore 
to  be   got  in  Russia,  by   paying  of  course 
for   those   which  were  prohibited  a  remu- 
nerating price,  including  the  bribery  tax  on 
them.     Woe   to  the  poor  wretch  who  for 
whatever  reason  tried  to  avoid  payment  of 
this  black-mail ;  he  was  sure  to  be  severely 
punished.     A  bookseller  of  the  name  of 
Dixon,  a  simple  honest  Englishman,  im- 
ported a  dozen  or  two  of  prohibited  books 
without   bribing    the    censors.      He    was 
arrested,  his  shop  shut    up,    his   business 
ruined,   and   he   imprisoned  and   kept  in 
durance  for  several  months.     As  to    pro- 
hibited books  that  travellers  happen  to  have 
in  their  possession  at  the  moment  of  enter- 
ing Russia,  they  are  taken  from  them,  and 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  their 
leaving  the  empire.     Yet  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  resti- 
tution are  so  many  that  the  books  are  gen- 
erally lefl  behind.     The  censors  in   whose 
hands  they  remain   make  it  a  practice  to 
sell  them  to  the  booksellers ;    and  just   be- 
cause the  books  were  prohibited,  'handsome' 
prices  were  invariably  set  upon  them. 

As  to  passports,  in  order  to  understand 
what  a  means  of  vexation  they  can  be,  it  is 
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necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  no  one  is 
exempted  from  being  always  furnished  with 
a  passport,  permis  dt  sejour,  or  other  docu- 
ment, to  be  produced  at  any  moment  at  the 
request  of  any  police-officer,  to  prove  that  he 
has  a  right  to  be  where  he  is.  He  who  is 
not  provided  with  proper  papers  is  con- 
sidered a  vagabond — that  is  to  say  a  felon 
— and  liable  to  be  imprisoned.  As  a  corre- 
lative measure  to  the  passport  system,  tverj 
house-proprietor  is  obliged  to  keep  a  re- 
gister not  only  of  all  those  who  rent  any 
part  of  his  property,  but  of  all  the  servants 
residing  with  each  family  in  the  house, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  about  4s.  for 
each  day  and  each  person  unregistered  and 
unreported.  The  houses  in  St.  Petersburg 
being  generally  very  large,  and  let  out  in 
portions  to  various  parties,  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  the  officers  find  plenty  of 
cases  in  which  the  law  has  been  broken 
and  the  parties  have  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  be  fined.  They  are  not,  however, 
fined,  nor  are  they  interfered  with  for  some 
length  of  time  ;  by  which  connivance  the 
officers  of  police  contrive  to  secure  to  them- 
selves free  quarters  in  the  following  manner. 
When  a  house-proprietor  has  become  liable 
to  pay  for  aggregate  fines  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,  he  is  pounced  upon  ;  but  instead  of 
enforcing  payment,  if  he  allows  the  officers 
to  have  rooms  enough  for  their  office  and 
residence  for  six  months  or  so  gratis,  the 
fine  is  not  levied,  and  both  parties  gain  by 
the  arrangement. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Emperor 
published  an  ukase,  ordering  all  Jews  who 
did  not  possess  landed  property,  (or  more 
properly  speaking,  immovabU  property,)  to 
be  removed  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
frontiers.  ^h\&  unheard-of  piece  of  bar- 
barous legislation  was  resorted  to  on  the 
plea  that  these  poor  wretches  were  incor- 
rigible smugglers,  who  baffled  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  custom-house-officers  to  en- 
force the  revenue  laws.  It  is  superfluous 
to  observe,  that  when  such  laws  are,  no 
matter  for  what  reason,  habitually  and  re- 
gularly evaded,  the  fault  rests  with  the  laws 
themselves,  and  the  real  remedy  is  to  alter 
them.  In  this  particular  case  Jews  as  well 
as  Christians  were  smugglers,  because  the 
duties  were  so  preposterous  as  to  leave  them 
ample  profits,  afler  having  handsomely 
bribed  the  very  officers  who  were  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  who  found  it  more  profitable 
to  assist  the  smugglers  than  to  oppose  them. 
The  ukase  was  sent  down  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Wilna,  by  whom  it  was  trans* 
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milted  to  the  CiwW  Governor  for  execution. 
The  latter  called  together  the  '*  Council- 
lors" employed  under  him,  and  after  having 
stated  the  sum  which,  in  his  opinion,  might 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  Jews  who  were  af- 
fected by  the  uka^e,  put  up  its  execution 
to  the  highest  bidder  among  them,     iiav- 
hig  thus  secured  a  handsome  sum  to  him- 
self, the  Governor  was  not  willing  to  dis- 
pute the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  farm  out 
the  business  to  the  various  officers  of  the 
district,   each  for  his  own  dependencies, 
making,  of  course,    a  good  profit  on  the 
prime  cost.     The  Jews  had  then  to  pay  for 
the  retail  price  given,  and  a  profit  to  the  re» 
tatter.     Those  only  were  found  to  possess 
no    immovable    property    who   had    been 
fleeced  too  heavily  on  former  occasions  to 
have  any  thing  left  for  the  present.    Those, 
on   the    contrary,  who  were   not    utterly 
penniless,  soon  found   out   the  means  of 
proving,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  a  wretched  house  belonged 
to  them,  and  that  they  were  not  therefore 
liable  to  removal.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  ihe  Russian  hamlet  of  Georgen- 
burg,  on  the  Prussian    frontier   towards 
Tilsit,  has  no  house   with  less  than  thirty 
proprietors ! 

With  respect  to  passports,  they  are 
Dot  only  a  source  of  revenue  from  Russians, 
and  from  those  who  travel  in  Russia,  but 
they  are  so  from  those  who  wish  to  quit  it. 
It  is  very  well  known,  that  no  permission 
to  travel  out  of  Russia  is  granted  to  any 
native  except  noblemen,  and  that,  on  ob- 
taining it,  they  are  subject  to  a  tax  propor- 
tionate to  their  means,  and  to  the  more  or 
less  influence — to  be  secured  by,  bribes — 
which  they  can  exercise  in  high  quarters 
With  respect  to  foreigners  living  in  Russia, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  looked  upon  as  a 
more  lawful  prey  than  mere  temporary 
travellers,  the  actual  difficulties  to  be  re- 
moved by  bribery  are  started  at  the  moment 
of  the  delivery  of  the  passport  itself.  A 
German,  on  the  strength  of  a  solemn  pro- 
mise received  from  the  superintending  of- 
ficer of  the  passports,  ordered  horses  to  his 
carriage,  and  sent  for  the  passport.  The 
servant  returned  with  the  officer's  compli- 
ments and  regrets  that  the  passport  could 
not  be  had,  as  the  Governor  General  bad 
gone  to  the  country,  and  had  left  none 
signed  blank.  The  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  German  were  great ;  he 
thought  the  officer  from  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained the  promise  too  higli*mtnded  and  too 
honorable  to  accept  a  bribe— he  had  not  lived 
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in  Russia  long  enough  then — and  was  just 
giving  up  the  thought  of  starting,  when  a 
Russian  lawyer  happened  to  call  upon  him 
to  wish  him  a  pleasant  journey.  On  hearing 
how  the  affair  stood,  the  Russian  told  the 
German  to  be  cheerful,  for  the  passport 
would  come  immediately  if  he  would  just 
give  him  one  hundred  rubles  to  procure  it 
with.  The  sum  was  given,  the  lawyer 
went  to  the  passport  office,  and,  in  half  an 
hour,returned  with  the  wished-for  document. 

The  drawers  and  accepters  of  bills  of  ex- 
change to  a  considerable  amount,  had  con- 
spired to  cheat  certain  parties,  who  had 
discounted  the  paper.  A  law-suit  followed; 
and  the  officers  of  the  tribunal  summoned 
the  discounters,  at  least  once  a  week,  before 
them,  to  assist  in  the  inquiry.  One  of 
them  had  pressing  business  out  of  Russia 
to  attend  to  ;  but,  on  the  plea  that  his  pre* 
sence  was  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
justice,  he  was  refused  a  passport.  All  his 
remonstrances  were  met  by  "  you  must 
stay."  By  some  influence  with  the  Govern- 
or-General, this  person  obtained  an  order 
on  the  Police  office  to  deliver  him  a  pass- 
port immtdiaiely.  The  order  was  presented 
at  the  proper  place,  when  the  holder  of  it 
was  directed  to  call  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
In  the  interval  an  officer  paid  him  a  visits 
and  told  him,  without  disguise,  that  one 
thousand  rubles  were  expected  of  him  for 
his  passport.  He  pleaded  the  order  of  the 
Governor-General.  "  True,'*  was  the  an- 
swer, "  you  have  his  Excellency's  order — 
nothing  better — but  how  could  he  know 
that  your  presence  was  absolutely  necea- 
sary  for  the  judicial  inquiry  in  which  yoa 
are  concerned  Y  He  would  not  have  giten 
that  order  had  he  known  the  truth.  Yet,  one 
thousand  rubles,  to  serve  you,  will  remove 
the  obstacle."  The  gentleman  who  wanted 
the  passport  interested  the  police-master  of 
the  metropolis  in  his  favor,  who  went  to 
inquire,  and  then  returned,  saying :  **  They 
are  a  pack  of  scoundrels.  Sir  ;  you  can't 
have  your  passport  without  paying  the 
thousand  rubles  which  they  ask."  The 
sum  was  at  last  paid,  and  the  passport  deli- 
vered at  onee. 

This  anecdote  shows  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  country,  and  under  such 
a  system  of  government,  respecting  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  neediest 
to  say  that  it  is  bought  and  sold  like 
every  thing  else,  and  that  when  corrup- 
tion does  not  succeed  in  perverting  justice 
— and  it  does  wherever  it  is  emplos^ 
force  and  ?ieience  are  reaor^^^ 
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perfect  impunity,  by  those  who  know  to 
what  extent  they  may  presume,  either 
CO  the  fear  of  others,  or  od  their  own 
power  of  bribery.  Every  one  has  his  own 
price, and  can  be  bribed  in  Russia — the  Em- 
peror with  a  province,  and  the  poor  wretch- 
ed employe  with  a  few  kopecks.  Admiral 
Greig,  already  mentioned,  used  to  say,  that  in 
Russia,  one  needs  but  kno\y  three  things,  to 
whom  to  give,  when  to  give,  and  how  much  to 
give.  The  father  of  the  present  Consul  at 
KOnigsberg,  Mr.  Adelson,  was  an  army 
contractor,  and  bad  a  (very  doubtful)  claim 
on  Russia  and  Prussia,  arising  out  of  trans- 
actious  which  occurred  during  the  wars  of 
lSi2-15.  Two  hundred  thousand  rubles 
pud  to  the  late  Minister  of  Finance,  Can- 
crine,  secured  a  favorable  decision  and 
aettiement  of  the  claim  as  to  Russia,  in 
which  Prussia  was  obliged  to  acquiesce; 
Cancffine  going  halves  in  this  share  of  the 
spoil.  Mr.  Adelson  abjured  Judaism,  and 
ihe  office  of  Consul  is  now  filled  by  the 
son  of  the  rich  contractor.  Another  Jew 
purchased  at  a  sale  by  auction  a  valuable 
string  of  pearls,  which  had  been  pledged  at 
the  ''  Mont  de  V'lM."  The  moment  the 
oontfact  was  concluded,  a  lady,  accompa- 
nied by  an  officer  of  justice,  stepped  into 
the  auction  room  to  claim  the  pearls  as  her 
property,  stolen  from  her  by  a  servant 
(alave)*  The  purchaser  objected  to  deliver- 
ing them  np,  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that 
the  pearls  should  be  sealed  up  by  the  offi- 
cer, hut  left  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser, 
who  gave  a  bond  in  writing,  promising  not 
to  dispose  of  them  before  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  which  was  to  be  instituted  on  the 
anbjecL  As  this  inquiry  was  never  con- 
cluded, the  Jew  went  to  the  officer  who 
held  his  promise,  bribed  him  to  give  it  up, 
afed,  having  obtained  it,  disposed  of  the 
pearls  without  further  ceremony. 

The  knowledge  that  every  one  has  of  the 
difficulties,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  forc- 
ing a  dishonest  debtor  to  pay  his  creditor, 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  in- 
terest of  money  in  Russia  compared  with 
England.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
accepters  and  drawers  of  bills,  notoriously 
having  ample  means  to  discharge  their  obli- 
gations, baffling  the  holders  of  their  bills 
for  months,  although  by  law  they  ought 
either  to  pay  within  three  days  or  go  to  pri* 
son.  But  nobody  needs  go  to  prison  in 
Russia,  who  has  the  means  of  bribing  those 
who  are  to  arrest  him,  and  no  prudent  man 
gives  credit  or  lends  money,  as  a  general 
nile»  without  charging  in  some  shape  or 
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other  what  he  knows  he  will  have  to  sa- 
crifice to  obtain  payment.  This  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  credits ;  and,  in  fact,  the  higher 
the  rank  of  the  debtor,  the  greater  the  sa- 
crifice that  is  required  to  obtain  a  settle 
ment  of  what  he  owes.  In  the  case  of  the 
Emperor,  for  instance,  the  sacrifice  to  be 
made  is  to  bribe  those  who  are  ordered  to 
pay,  but  who  know  how  to  avoid  compli- 
ance with  such  orders. 

An  Italian,  possessing  an  original  Carlo 
Dolce  (we;  believe)  of  great  merit,  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  offer  it  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  whom,  however,  he  found  it 
impossible  even  to  show  it.  By  the  advice 
of  a  German  settled  in  Russia,  and  who 
knew  the  country,  the  Italian  bribed  the 
keeper  of  the  garden  of  one  of  the  country- 
houses  at  which  the  Emperor  was  staying^ 
and  his  majesty's  attention  was  called  to  the 
painting  during  one  of  his  morning  walks. 
Alexander  was  pleased  with  the  picture* 
and  ordered  that  its  price  should  be  paid  to 
the  owner.  The  price  was  ^5,000  rubles 
The  Italian  posted  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
informed  his  German  friend  of  his  success, 
and  begged  of  him  to  help  him  in  getting 
every  thing  ready  for  his  immediate  depar- 
ture, as  he  expected  to  receive  his  money 
on  the  next  day.  His  German  friend  told 
him  not  to  he  in  such  a  hurrv.  without  tell- 
ing  him  more  The  next  day  the  Italian 
called  at  the  proper  office  for  a  settlement. 
He  was  told,  with  the  greatest  affectation 
of  deference  and  respect,  that  the  order  of 
his  majesty  should  be  attended  to,  but  that 
such  payments  were  always  made  on  the^ 
first  of  every  month,  and  at  no  other  time» 
and  that  as  it  was  now  only  the  fourth  of  the 
present  month,  Mr.  B.  must  call  again  in 
about  four  weeks.  In  vain  did  the  Italian 
remonstrate  against  this  delay  ;  the  "  Aulio 
Councillor"  with  whom  he  had  the  honor  U> 
speak,  told  him  with  great  politeness  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  exception  from 
the  general  rule  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  disconsolate  Italian  went  to  his  Ger- 
man friend  for  advice,  and  the  reader  may 
imagine  his  grief  on  learning  that  without 
making  a  very  handsome  present  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  aulic  councillor,  the  money 
would  not  be  forthcoming  on  the  first  of 
next  month.  The  day  came,  the  Italian 
presented  himself  to  the  polite  aulic  couo* 
cillor,  who  told  him  most  civilly,  end  with 
great  sorrow,  that  unfortunately  bis  Majes- 
ty, who  had  gone  to  the  sooth  of  the  empire 
a  few  hundred  miles  off,  has  inadvertently 
overdrawn  bis  acconnt,  that  in  his  abeenoeL 
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this  unfbrtaoate  mistake  could  not  be  ree* 
tified,  and  that  on  the  return  of  his  linpe- 
lial  Majesty,  which  would  be  in  about  two 
mouths  at  the  utmost,  Mr.  B.  should  un- 
doubtedly be  paid.  Mr.  B.  had  again  re- 
course to  his  German  friend,  who,  mean- 
while, knowing  the  people,  had  ascertained 
that  his  excellency  the  aulic  councillor  ex- 
pected 20  per  cent,  for  himself  as  a  dou- 
ceur for  the  trouble  of  paying  the  Italian. 
The  German  advised  the  unlucky  creditor 
to  accept  the  terms,  or  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  six  months  longer  in  Russia. 
Having  by  this  time  learnt  to  appreciate  the 
German's  advice,  Mr.  B.  consented  to  the 
sacrifice.  In  addition  to  the  5000  rubles 
{or  bis  excellency  the  aulic  councillor,  the 
German  councillor  kept  1000  rubles  more 
(or  his  own  commission,  and  within  a  few 
^urs  the  Italian  received  19,000  rubles, 
and,  having  got  good  bills,  lefl  Russia. 
This  German  had  a  relation  on  the  ex- 
change at  St.  Petersburg,  who  bought  bills 
on  Paris  for  the  19,000  rubles,  and  it  is  from 
bim  that  we  have  heard  all  the  particulars  of 
tjiis  transaction.  He  did  not  tell  us  what 
isras  his  commission  for  purchasing  the 
aforesaid  bills. 

Prince  G.  had  been  in  France,  where  be 
had  bought  wines  for  which  he  gave  20,000 
francs  in  bills  payable  at  Petersburg.     The 
bills  were  sent  to  a  Mr.  D.  to  get  cash,  but 
when  they  became  due  they  were  of  course 
not  paid.     The  holder  of  the  bills  applied 
to  an  agent  of  the  Prince,  and  entreated 
bim  to  endeavor  to  get  the  bills  paid  ;  the 
agent  offered  5000  rubles  for  the  20,000, 
which  were  declined,  he,  however,  offering 
bills  of  the  Prince,  not  at  25  but  at  15  per 
cent    of  the   amount.     The   creditors   in- 
structed their  St.  Petersburg  agent  to  take 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Prince ;  which 
was  done — he  never  answering  summons, 
or  taking  any  notice  of  the   acts  issued 
against  bim, — and  in  due  time  execution 
being  granted  against  him,  his  furniture 
was  seized,  and  he  found  on  his  return 
home  officers  in  possession.     He  called  on 
his  servants  (slaves)  to  turn  the  officers  out, 
and  after  having  threatened  to  make  the  head 
of  them  make  his  exit  by  a  window,  he  him- 
self threw  him  down  stairs.     The  prince, 
who  was  a  colonel  in  the  guards^  then  re- 
moved all  his  furniture  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  which  rendered  a  new 
proceeding  necessary,  and  the  creditors  hav- 
ing had  enough  of  Russian  justice^  rather 
than  take  any  more  steps  in  the  matter,  lost 
the  20,000  francs  and  the  ejbpeoses  already 
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incurred,  and  gave  up  the  affair  as  despe- 
rate. 

With  respect  to  the  nobility,  it  is  not  al- 
ways want  of  will,  it  is  often  want  of  power 
that  prevents  them  from  fulfilling  their^pe- 
Guniary  engagements.     Among  the  great 
families  who  have  come  to  live  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg,  and  who   have   been   drawn   or 
forced  into  the  vortex  of  that  court,  there 
are  few,  indeed,  whose  fortune  is  not  more 
or  l§as  injured.     The  worst  that  can  befall 
to  any  of  these  patricians  is  to  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  Government ;  when  that 
happens,  the  seed  of  destruction  is  implant- 
ed in  their  family.     The  old  nobility  ob- 
serve with  dread  the  decrease  of  their  pos- 
sessions,   and  the   growth    of  the  power 
of  the  Emperor,  to  whose  usurpation    of 
despotism  they  are  far  from  reconciled; 
witness  the  very  few  of  them  that  remained 
in  Moscow  (where  they  mostly  reside,)  at 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Nicholas. 
Every  encouragement  is  held  out  by  theGor- 
ernment  to  the  ruin  of  patrician  houses. 
St.  Petersburg,  to  which,  as  we  said,  they 
are  all,  little  by  little,  allured  or  forced,  is 
sure  to  prove  ruinous  to  people  obliged  to 
live  in  idleness,  without  solid  education,  op 
relish  for  sensible  pursuits  or  occupations, 
and  who  squander  in  gambling   and  de- 
bauchery, to  an  uaparalleled  and  almost 
incredible  extent,  not  only  their  paternal 
fortunes,  but  whatever  else  some  of  them 
contrive  to  become  possessed  of,  by  extor- 
tion and  downright  robbery,  with  which 
they  are  familiar.     The  wealth  of  a  Rus- 
sian nobleman  is  computed  by  the  number 
of  souls,  i.  s.,  male  ser&,  that  be  possesses. 
These  serfs  are,  in  fa<^t,  slaves  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.    In  order  to  uBdermine  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  the  Goyernment,  cal- 
culating with  great  tact  and  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  grants  money, 
on  mortgage  of  the  landed  property  and  of 
the  slaves  thereunto  belonging,  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.,  of  which  five  per  cent,  go 
to  the  lender,  and  the  other,  one  per  cent, 
is  reserved  as  a  sinking  fund.     The  borrow- 
er i&  the  more  easily  allured  to  borrow,  as 
he  rashly  thinks  be  will  be  able  to  pay  off 
his  debt  without  almost  perceiving  it     But 
what  invariably  happens  is^  that  no  interest 
at  all  being  paid,  the  interest  is  capitalised^ 
and  compound  interest  exacted.     In  a  few 
years,  the  debt  amounts  to  so  large  a  sum 
as  to  make  the  borrower  despair  of  being' 
ev^  able  to  pay  it.    He  has  borrowed,  a| 
first,  two  hundred  rubles  on  each 
is,  mak  slave)  on  aa  eatate;j 
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hundred  and  fifty  more  on  each,  and  then 
thinks  no  more  of  his  debt  or  estate.  The 
Government,  within  two  years,  have  the 
power  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  to  de- 
clare the  property  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
and  they  get  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  ru- 
bles slaves  worth  five  hundred  rubles  each. 
The  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that 
out  of  forty-Bve  millionsof  slaves  which  are 
in  the  Russian  Empire,  '*  twenty-three  and 
four-fifths  are  the  property  of  the  landl%ld- 
ers,  and  upwards  of  twenty-one  and  one- 
fiflh  appertain  to  the  domain  of  the  Emperor 

or  Empress And  thus  the  sove* 

reigns  of  Russia,  whilst  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  disseminating  abroad  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  their  mission  to  abolish  servitude 
in  their  dominion,  have  been,  and  are  still 
the  chief  slave  proprietors  in  their  em- 
pire.''* In  a  country  where  the  Emperor 
is  the  master  of  every  thing,  he  is  a  fortiori 
the  master  of  his  own  slaves ;  and,  in  these, 
he  has  ready  agents  to  overcome  whatever 
resis^nce  might  be  opposed  by  the  nobili- 
ty, to  whom  the  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  the  slave  population  belongs.  Then,  in 
many  respects,  the  Emperor's  slave  is  bet- 
ter off  than  the  slave  of  a  private  proprie- 
tor, *'  The  fate  of  the  private  serfs,"  says 
the  author  just  quoted,  **  differs  as  much  as 
the  character  of  as  many  masters.  The 
vices,  the  personal  inhumanity,  the  avarice, 
the  necessities,  the  inattention  or  absentee- 
ism of  the  lord,  all  operate  upon  the  destiny 
of  the  slave," — ^p.  54.  "  Practically,  the 
private  slave  is  life  and  limb  at  the  disposal 
of  his  roaster,  as  completely  as  slaves  ever 
have  been  in  any  country..    He  can  be  sold 

or  hired  out  like  a  beast  of  burden 

The  master  may  remove  one  or  all  his  pea- 
sants, for  life,  from  one  estate  to  another, 

though  thousands  of  miles  apart No 

respect  is  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  father, 
of  the  husband,  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
wife ;  and  there  are  no  purposes,  the  most 
infamous,  to  which  the  slave  is  not  always 
liable  to  be  devoted,  and  frequently  ap- 
|>lied/' — pp.  58  and  59.  *  In  point  of  fact — 
ail^f  speaking  of  the  slaves  as  one  would  of 
cattle-^mly  exactly  as  many  slaves  are  kept 
in  the  villages  as  are  sufficient  to  till  the 
ground,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Russian 
nobleman  renders  old  men  and  the  women 
available.  Young  men,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion' of  the  young  women  also,  are  sent  to 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  empire,  where 
they  must  find  enployment  as  servants,  the 

*  Eastern  Eovope,  pp.  49  nd  4lt  ▼ol.  i. 
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masters  taking  the  lion's  share  of  their 
wages.     In  St.  Petersburg  the  case  in  gen* 
eral  is,  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of 
these  poor  slaves  is  levied  by  the  masters, 
and  sometimes   ihey  are  even  obliged  to 
give  three-fourths  of  their  salary,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  permission  to  remain  in  a  com- 
paratively comfortable  situation.    The  mas- 
ter having  the  right  to  remove  any  slave  to 
any  part  of  his  property,  and  there  emploj 
him   at  the  most   fatiguing  or   disgusting 
work,  besides  the  power  of  sending  him  in- 
to the  ^rmy  at  pleasure,  can  always  dictate 
his  own  terms.     With  respect  to  the  serfii 
of  the   imperial  dominions,  they  labor  un- 
der no  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  as  re- 
gards the  change  of  proprietors.     **  Thej 
are  not  subject  to  be  sold  from  one  master 
to  another,  since  the  emperor,  though  con- 
stantly increa8ing  their  number  by  the  for- 
feiture of  the  mortgaged  estates  of  his  nobi- 
lity, very  rarely  parts  with  his  slaves  to  ano* 
ther  owner.    The  imperial  serf  is  not  either 
liable  to  the  same  privations  which  the  pri- 
vate serf  endures,  nor  to  the  same  extent  of 
capricious  cruelty  of  which  he  is  at  times 
the  victim.     He  can  more  readily  obtain 
leave  to  move  about  the  empire;  and  he  en- 
joys some  of  the  advantages  of  belonging 
to  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietor — but 
then  it  is  of  an  absentee  proprietor,  who 
has   abandoned  the   administration   of  his 
overgrown  estates  to  overseers  and  agents. 
The  vast  and  corrupt  body  which  adminis- 
ters this  prodigious  estate  is  sometimes  guil- 
ty of  incredible  barbarity  tmd  injustice,  and 
the  imperial  serfs  are  sometimes  decimated 
by  hunger  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  pri- 
vate individuals Though  it  is  true 

that,  in  cases  of  famine,  relief  is  always 
afforded  from  the  imperial  treasury  to  this 
population,  the  sums  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose seldom  reach  their  destination.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  incontestable  that 
the  average  condition  of  the  imperial  is 
better  than  that  of  the  private  serf.  .... 
Whenever," — and  this  is  a  most  serious 
drawback  from  the  favorable  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— "  Whenever,  by  his  industry  and  in- 
telligence, a  crown  serf  has  succeeded  in 
acquiring  agricultural  wealth,  converting 
his  hut  and  his  patch  of  ground  into  flour* 
ishing  farms,  and  having  erected  valuable 
buildings,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  nuiiH 
het  of  years  he  is  suddenly  transplanted  for 
life  to  a  distant  government ;  in  which  case 
the  property  which  he  has  collected,'  and 
which  he  must  leave  behind,  falls  to  the  use 
I  of  the  imperial  domain*  ....  Among  the 
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kt|^her  authorities  this  is  called  takini^  the  [ 
honey  from  the  emperor's  hives ;  and  the 
author  has  heard  this  iniquitous  proceeding 
eitolled  for  its  ingenuity.''* 

This  is  enough  for  our  purpose;  our 
author  follows  up  the  comparison  between 
the  lot  of  crown  slaves  and  private  slaves 
much  further,  but  we  have  no  room  for 
more  extracts ;  we  cannot,  however,  pro* 
ceed  further  without  making  some  observa- 
tions on  the  foregoing  facts. 

It  is  said,  as  an  apology  for  despotism, 
and  in  praise  of  Nicholas,  that  the  state  ojf 
the  Russian  people  is  such  as  to  render 
SHch  a  government  necessary,  and  that 
Nicholas  is  the  best  sovereign  for  such  a 
nation.  We  deny  it ;  we  say  that  the  con* 
ditton  to  which  the  Russians  are  brought, 
18  the  effect  of  the  abominable  government 
to  which  they  have  been  subject  since  the 
time  of  Peter  I.  His  efforts  were  directed 
to  establish  a  despotism  no  doubt,  but  that 
despotism  was  intended  as  a  means  of  civili- 
zation. Without  a  strong,  or  we  ought 
rather  to  aay  an  irresistible  power  in  the 
government,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  ignorance, 
prejudices  and  superstition,  opposed  to  that 
iovereign's  views.  The  nature  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  the  means  which  he  employed, 
were  so  cruel  as  to  be  indefensible — we 
grant,  but  the  objects  that  he  proposed  to 
kimself,  and  his  education,  may  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  his  excesses.  The  sove- 
reigns who  succeeded  him  were  sensual- 
ists and  barbarians,  under  whom  the  na- 
tion retrograded.  Catherine  II.  used  all 
her  talents  for  the  gratification  of  her  self- 
ish and  unscrupulous  ends.  Her  foreign 
policy,  and  her  successful  robberies — 
among  which  that  of  Poland  stands  pre- 
eminent— were  wonderfully  favored  at  first 
by  the  imbecile  government  of  Louis  XV., 
and  by  our  dissensions  with  America;  still 
more,  ai  a  later  period,  by  our  war  with 
all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  French  Revolution.  There 
was  no  branch  of  administration  with 
which  she  did  not,  by  fits  and  starts,  in- 
terfere, nor  one  in  which  she  made  solid 
improvement.  She  corrupted  her  people, 
but  did  not  civilize  them :  at  her  death  the 
state  was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  brought 
about  by  her  adulteration  of  the  coinage. 

Alexander's  reign  was  too  much  inter- 
fered with  by  foreign  wars  in  its  early  years, 
when  he  seemed  disposed  to  govern  in  a 

*  Eislern  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  63, 66. 
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generous  and  noble  spirit.  In  his  later 
years  we  have  already  observed  how  despot- 
ic and  tyrannical  his  conduct  was,  both 
against  his  own  subjects  and  foreign  na- 
tions. Nicholas  succeeded  him.  Wh^t 
has  he  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
his  people?  He  cannot  extirpate  slavery, 
it  is  said ;  has  he  tried  to  fit  his  slaves  for 
freedom,  or  has  he  not  rather  tried  to  curb 
all  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  and 
fit  for  slavery  even  those  who  were  free  7 
Has  he  not  followed  a  designedly  retro- 
gressive policy  ?  "  Instruction  was  former- 
ly forced  upon  the  people;  its  nobility 
were,  until  recently,  encouraged  to  travel 
abroad.  The  latter  are  now  almost  im- 
prisoned in  the  empire.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  has,  by  ukase,  prohibited  the  ad- 
mission of  the  lower  order  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  superior  school ;  he  has  for- 
bidden the  establishment  of  temperance 
societies,  and  has  branded  the  literary  taste 
which  his  servants  may  exhibit,  by  classing 
it  with  insubordination  and  drunkenness — 
as  a  vicious  tendency,  on  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  their  superiors  to  report.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  now  received,  that  at  the  pre»> 
ent  day  more  is  to  be  dreaded  than  hoped 
for  from  the  civilization  of  these  masses, 
by  whose  enlightenment  his  predecessors 
thought  to  profit."*  People  so  wickedly 
and  so  designedly  brutalized,  are  only  fit 
for  slavery,  no  doubt ;  but  then  the  crime 
of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  ele- 
vate them  to  a  hiaher  level  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  to  ennoble  their  minds,  to  purify 
their  inclinations,  but  who  did  all  they 
could  to  degrade,  to  lower  and  to  brutalize 
— is  enormous,  and  never  to  be  forgiven. 
And  this  is  the  crime  of  Nicholas,  ny  his 
cruelties  and  persecutions,  by  his  confis- 
cations and  rapaciousness,  he  has  taught  his 
subjects  in  general  to  consider,  with  great 
indifference,  the  taking  of  life  and  proper- 
ty. Had  he  at  least  set  the  example  of 
respecting  both,  and  had  the  crown  slaves 
been  made  co-proprietors,  under  fair  regu- 
lations, of  the  land  with  which  they  were 
transferred  to  the  crown,  then,  indeed, 
would  Nicholas  have  deserved  the  blessings 
of  his  countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of 
those  foreign  nations  who  are  now  unani- 
mous in  their  detestation  of  his  very  name. 
Had  any  improvement  been  fostered  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Russians,  an  amelioration  in  their  religious 
condition  would  have  inevitably  taken  place, 

*  Eaatarn  Europe,  i.  47. 
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which  wouhl  have,  io  turn,  powerfullj  re- 
acted on  their  social  improvement  In  this 
respect,  Nicholas  has  re-enacted  the  horri- 
ble scenes  of  persecution  of  which  we  read 
in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  and  in 
the  darkest  pages  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  There  is  no  torment, 
however  atrocious,  no  subterfuge,  however 
mean,  no  pretext,  however  unfair,  that  has 
not  been  employed  to  force,  to  decoy,  to 
deceive  Protestants,  Jews  and  Catholics, 
into  conforming  to  that  most  disgusting  of 
all  superstitions,  called  the  Russian  Church. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  to  say  that  this 
Church  is  not  persecuting  :  the  persecution 
and  intolerance  comes  all  from  the  Empe- 
ror— not  at  all  from  the  Church — and,  what 
is  still  more  disgusting,  it  does  not  proceed 
from  honest  conviction,  but  from  his  tyran- 
nical disposition.  ''  As  regards  the  Rus- 
sian clergy,"  says  the  author  of  the  Revela" 
turns  of  Russia^  (vol.  i.,  p.  302,)  '^  who  are 
not  allowed,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  in- 
terfere in  the  government  of  the  State,  the 
present  Emperor  encourages  the  supersti- 
tious  ceremonies  which  tend  to  increase 

the  devotion  of  the  population A 

certain  monastery,  in  the  government  of 
Minsk,  boasted  of  possessing  the  very  cross 
on  which  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was 
crucified,  whereby  this  fortunate  commu- 
nity had  succeeded  in  accumulating  untold 
treasures.  The  Emperor  unceremoniously 
borrowed  the  greater  part  of  their  funds, 
and  brought  the  cross  with  him  (on  a 
pious  speculation),  to  be  exposed  in  Mos- 
cow to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  This 
relic,  when  it  had  done  duty  in  Moscow, 
was  brought  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  exposed 
in  the  Kasan  Church,  which  was  besieged 
day  and  night  by  an  unceasing  stream  of 
devotees.  But  the  piety  of  St.  Petersburg 
differed  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Mos- 
cow, that,  though  it  prostrated  itself  in  as 
bumble  adoration,  and  beat  its  breast  with 
as  much  compunction  and  fervor,  it  did 
not  open  its  purse-strings.  Only  some  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds'  worth  of  offerings 
r€(paid  the  Imperial  ingenuity,  whereas 
Moscow  yielded  ten  times  the  amount. 
This  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
1842.'' 

Nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  reli- 
gions persecution  from  such  a  man.  To 
say,  that  against  Christian  communities, 
whose  brethren  might  remonstrate,  this 
persecution  is  carried  on  in  a  sly,  cunning, 
underhand  sort  of  manner,  is  to  say  that  it 
is  Russian:  to  say,  that  against  the  de- 
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fenceless  and  unpitied  Jews,  it  is  carried 
on  openly,  undisgnisedly,  in  the  manner 
most  calculated  to  inculcate  terror  and 
spread  consternation  among  the  helpless,  is 
likewise  to  say  that  it  is  Russian.  The 
Russian  conquests,  fi^om  the  time  of  Petw 
I.,  have  extended  over  countries  inhabited 
by  a  population  of  very  dissonant  religions 
creeds — Catholics,  Protestants  of  all  shades, 
Greco-Latin,  and  Moslems,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  Jews,  were  added  to  the  Em^ 
pire,  whose  chief  was  the  head  of  the  Greek 
religion,  professed  by  the  great  majority  of 
his  subjects.  Religion  has  not  been  hith« 
erto  a  bar  to  the  admission  to  the  highest 
offices,  the  Jewish  creed  excepted,  in  indi* 
vidual  cases,  nor  is  there  any  law  obliging 
a  man  to  belong  to  one  rather  than  to  an- 
other Church.  There  is,  however,  at  this 
moment,  a  law  which  forbids,  under  thd 
highest  penalties — which  are  rigidly  and 
infallibly  enforced, — any  man  changing  his 
religion,  except  to  conform  to  the  Estib* 
lished  Greek  Church.  This  law  serves 
the  purpose  of  all  the  laws  or  edicts  which 
either  heathen  persecutors  or  Spanish  in* 
quisitors  ever  passed  and  enforced  ;  it  is 
used  for  persecution  on  wholesale,  for  the 
destruction  of  thousands  and  thousands,  and 
for  forcing  millions  to  apostatize. 

Not  only  are  all  manner  of  rewards  held 
out  to  those  who  conform  to  the  Establish* 
ment,  but  no  means  are  considered  too  base 
to  obtain  this  end.  In  speaking  of  another 
country,  it  would  be  proper  to  call  these 
means  illegal ;  but  those  who  have  lived  in 
Russia,  will  unhesitatingly  confirm  the 
statement,  that  nobody  would  ever  dream  of 
appealing  to  the  laws  in  a  case  in  which 
the  furtherance  of  even  the  most  unjust  or 
preposterous  whim  of  the  Autocrat  is  con- 
cerned. Woe  to  him  who  should  dare  to 
present  even  the  humblest  remonstrance  I 
The  superstition  of  the  Russian  Church 
being  too  gross  for  the  peasants  of  Livonia 
or  Esthonia,  who  are  mostly  Lutherans,  the 
vilest  stratagems  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  that  Church. 
A  peasant  is,  for  instance,  desirous  of  mai^ 
rying  or  of  having  his  child  baptized.  Any 
spy  of  the  Government—  and  these  are  not 
wanting — who  learns  this  intention,  informs 
of  it  a  Russian  priest,  of  whom  hundreds 
were  expressly  sent  to  the  Baltic  provinces 
by  the  Government.  This  priest  goes  and 
offers  to  perform  the  rite  on  the  spot — an 
offer  too  oflen  thankfully  accepted  in  a 
country  thinly  populated,  and  where  the 
churches  are  situated  far  asunder.  •  When 
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Ibis  fact  has  inken  place,  the  married 
coaple,  the  child  as  well  as  his  parents,  are 
at  oDce  considered  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  highest  punishment  is 
awarded  on  them  if  they  release  to  their 
former  creed.  The  Russian  priests,  above 
alluded  to,  who  travelled  about  to  entrap, 
bj  artful  contrivances,  the  unwary  and 
ignorant  peasantry  into  the  Russian  Church, 
went  so  far  as  to  raise  up  the  peasantry 
against  the  masters.  In  January  last,  the 
nobility  of  Courland,  Livonia  and  Esthonia 
sent  a  deputation  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  re- 
monstrate against  such  practices,  which 
would  infallibly  endanger  the  tranquillity 
of  the  province.  After  having  been  kept 
for  weeks  waiting,  ere  they  could  obtain  an 
audience,  the  utmost  they  could  get  was  a 
promise  from  the  Government  that,  for  the 
next  six  months — now  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring,— the  orders  of  the  Government  to 
their  agents,  in  this  respect,  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  ukase  ordering  the  removal  of  the 
Jews  from  the  places  of  their  birth,  has 
been  already  noticed.  It  seems  that  Nich- 
olas has  a  great  aversion  to  the  Jews : — 

"  Not  only  had  he  long  since  added  to  the 
restraints  which  the  laws  of  his  predecessors 
imposed  upon  them,  confining  them  to  certain 
towns,  but  he  had  refused  all  composition  for 
the  milifary  service  of  their  proportion  of  re- 
cruits ;  they  were  sent,  chained,  to  their  desti- 
nation,  and  invariably  employed  on  the  most 
disagreeable  service.  In  pursuance  of  this 
system  they  were  mostly  draughted  into  tlie 
navy,  whicn  is  a  recipient  for  aU  the  refuse  of 
the  army."* 

Instead  of  the  anecdote  related  by  our 
author  after  this  short  preface,  we  beg  to 
substitute  one,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
as  undoubted  as  that  of  the  other  facts  that 
we  have  advanced,  and  far  more  touching. 
In  addition  to  the  other  hardships  to  which 
the  Jews  are  subject,  there  is  this,  that, 
although  forced  into  the  army,  and  however 
brave  and  irreproachable  their  conduct, 
they  cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of  serjeant. 
Upon  a  review  of  the  fleet  in  September 
*  last,  the  Autocrat  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  swimming 
was  performed.  He  asked  who  had  drilled 
the  crews,  and  two  men  were  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  persons  who  had,  in  that  re- 
spect, brought  the  sailors  to  that  state  of 
perfection  which  he  was  pleased  to  admire 
He  had  them  called  up  to  him,  and  promo- 

*  Revelttions  of  Russia,  Vol.  i.  page  312. 
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ted  them,  on  the  spot,  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenants. His  Majesty,  being  informed  by 
the  Admiral  that  they  were  Jews,  observed, 
"  Why,  of  course,  they  will  become  good 
Greek  Church  men ;  will  you  not,  my 
lads?"  They  bowed  in  silence,  and  asked 
permission  to  exhibit  their  dexterity  before 
the  Emperor.  The  permission  being  grant- 
ed, they  embraced  each  other,  shouted, 
'*  Shma  Israel/'  and  plunged  to  rise  no 
more. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  and  appal- 
ling persecution  is  that  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  section  of  the  Greek  Church  in  com** 
m union  with  them,  either  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  rictims,  or  the  savageneas 
of  the  torments  inflicted  on  them.  We 
need  only  observe,  that  the  Greek  Church 
in  communion  with  Rome  is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  United  Greek,  or 
Greco-Latin  Church,  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  followers  inhabit  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces usurped  by  Russia;  so  that  to  the 
religious  was  added  the  political  rancor  of 
Nicholas  towards  these  poor  victims.  In 
1838,  after  various  attempts  and  stratagems 
on  a  small  scale,  the  Emperor  caused  a  peti* 
tion  to  be  circulated  among  the  United 
Greek  clergy  for  signatures,  requesting  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Russian  Church.  No 
artifice — even  to  forgery — was  considered 
too  low,  no  threat,  promise,  or  punishment 
either  unbecoming,  or  too  cruel,  to  obtain 
this  end.  On  the  petition  receiving  1600 
names,  an  ul^ase  was  published,  declaring 
the  incorporation  of  the  Greco-Latin  into 
the  Russian  Church — in  other  words,  it 
became,  from  that  moment,  a  capital  crime 
for  three  millions  of  men,  who  were  essen- 
tially Roman  Catholics,  to  continue  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to 
separate,  in  any  manner  whatever,  from  the 
Church  which  they  were  declared  to  have 
joined. 

'*The  recusant  pastors  of  the  United 
Greeks  were  given  over  to  ihe  mercies  of  the 
inquisitorial  police,  and  legally  harassed,  ru- 
ined, imprisoned,  accused  on  political  grounds, 
Hnd  eventually  punished  with  the  plitt  and 
banished  to  Siberia.  .  .  .  Many  hundreds 
')f  venerable  men,  for  years  beloved  and  re- 
•*pected  in  their  parishes,  are  now  with  irons 
on  iheir  legs,  half-shaven  heads,  and  in  coarse 
party- colored  garments,  chained  two  and  two, 
pursuing  their  weary  journey  to  Siberia,  which 
x'cupies  two  years,  some,  every  day,  expiring 
on  tne  road,  unmoaned  and  unpitied.  Not  a 
i't*w  of  these  carry  with  them  the  germ  of  in- 
evitable death,  their  frames  being  enfeebled 
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and  their  constitutions  broken  by  having  un- 
dergone the  cruel  sentence  of  the  plitt.  The 
plitt  is  a  port  of  knout,  and  in  experienced 
hands  is  no  le^s  formidable  ;  and  both  are  not, 
as  it  is  vulLrarly  imagined,  mere  whips  or 
scourges,  bul  the  most  tbrmidable  instruments 
of  torture  and  execution  ever  devised.  By 
the  plitt,  as  well  as  by  the  knout,  the  execu- 
tioner can  ai  every  stroke  tear  out  from  the 
muscles  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  pieces  of 
flesh  the  size  of  a  waUiut.  With  a  fiend-like 
dexterity,  the  little  horny  tongue  of  boiled 
leather,  which  is  fastened  on  a  brass  or  iron 
ring  at  the  extremity  of  the  heavy  thong,  is 
just  60  much  softened,  by  dipping  it  in  milk, 
as  to  enable  it,  after  bruising  the  flesh,  to 
draw  out  the  piece  by  the  power  of  suction, 
as  we  see  school  boys,  with  a  piece  of  wet 
leather  and  a  string,  lift  up  a  brick  bat.  A 
very  few  more  strokes  or  the  plitt  than  are 
required  from  the  heavier  knout,  will  sufiice  to 
inflict  a  mortal  injury,  or  to  take  life  on  the 
spot"* 

The  monster  who  not  only  tolerates  such 
atrocities,  but  orders  them  to  be  perpetrat- 
ed, finds  apologists  in  this  country — is 
splendidly  entertained  by  our  nobility — is 
smiled  upon  by  our  beauties,  who  faint  at 
the  whining  of  a  favorite  dog  accidentally 
trode  upon — and  is  allowed  to  insult  us 
with  his  ill  gotten  contribution  to  our  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  a  national 
monument  to  the  conqueror  of  Trafalgar. 
What  a  humiliating  contrast  between  the 
conduct  of  the  English  nobility,  and  the 
Roman  populace  1  The  Autocrat  went 
about  Rome  uncheered  and  unmolested 
by  the  crowd,  unnoticed  and  unwelcomed 
by  the  high  classes ;  and  the  noble  owner 
of  a  famous  gallery,  on  being  informed  that 
Nicholas  wished  to  see  his  collection,  sent 
word  as  his  answer,  that  twice  a  week,  on 
such  and  such  days,  the  gallery  was  open 
to  the  public. 

The  feeble  remonstrances  of  the  Pope,  on 
his  being  informed  of   the  treatment  to 

*  Revelations  of  Ruroia,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  depends  on  the  executioner 
either  to  kill  in  a  few  strokes  of  the  knout,  or  to 
infliet  comparatively  little  pain.  Let  the  reader 
consider  what  a  government  that  ia  in  which  the 
life  of  a  human  being  depends  on  the  good- will 
— to  be  purchasei'— of  an  executioner,  or  on  his 
equally  purchasa  spite  and  malice.  An  English 
nobleman  of  high  station,  and  accompanied  bj 
a  Russian  officer  of  rank,  by  order  of  the  Emp*^* 
For,  saw,  in  a  prison  at  Moscow,  in  which  the 
executioner  lives,  a  cut  on  the  wall  wi!h  the 
knout,  giyen  by  the  wretch  to  show  his  skill, 
tear  off  a  piece  of  the  brick  on  which  it  fell,  and 
leoTe  an  incision  of  a  triangular  shape  in  its 
depth,  much  mtire  than  one  inch  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
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which  those  were  subject  whom  he  was 
bound  to  protect,  did  not  produce  much  ef- 
fect. The  contrast  is  curious  between  the 
humble'  one  employed  by  Gregory  XVI. 
toward  <  e  mighty  despot,  for  such  enor- 
mous atrocities,  and  the  haughty,  middle- 
age  p  raseology  used  by  the  same  Pope 
in  addressing  the  Regent  of  Spain,  Espar- 
tero,  who,  with  great  forbearance,  defend- 
ed the  civil  power  from  the  arrogant  and 
treasonable  interference  of  a  disloyal  cler- 
gy. At  last,  however,  the  treatment  of  the 
nuns  of  Minsk,  now  universally  known  ail 
over  Europe,  and  familiar  to  every  person 
in  its  frightful  details,  roused  the  indigna- 
tion even  of  the  Pope,  as  it  did  that  of  all 
human  beings  to  whose  notice  were  brought 
the  f  acts  of  that  case.  Out  of  fifty-eight 
defenceless  and  harmless  women,  forty-four 
died  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  authori- 
ties between  1837  and  1845,  after  such 
treatment  as  nothing  but  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  would  render  credible* 
Of  the  fourteen  that  remained,  eight  had 
either  had  their  eyes  torn  out,  or  their  limbs 
broken,  and  of  the  other  six  only  four  had 
strength  to  attempt,  and  fortune  to  effect 
their  escape.  If  any  doubts  could  be  en- 
tertained of  the  truth  of  the  minute  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  these  women,  the  assurance  which,  as 
Lord  Aberdeen  stated  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Pope, 
that  an  inquiry  would  be  instituted,  goes 
far  to  remove  them.  When  the  possibility 
— and  this  is  implied  by  the  promise  of  an 
inquiry — of  such  transactions  taking  place 
is  admitted,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
have  come  to  pass  some  time  or  other,  as 
it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  can  ever  take  place.  The  denial 
of  the  Russian  minister  at  Rome,  drawn 
up  with  all  the  care  of  a  special  pleader, 
and  the  shrewdness  of  an  Old  Bailey  practi- 
tioner, not  meeting  the  charge  on  its  broad 
feature,  but  attempting  to  carp  at  some  of 
its  minor  and  insignificant  circumstances, 
is  too  poor  a  performance  for  so  experienc- 
ed a  diplomate  as  M.  Butenieff,  to  cause 
any  hesitation,  or  in  the  least  shake  the* 
confidence  which  the  original  statement 
commands. 

The  Papal  indignation  would,  however, 
have  lost  much,  if  not  all  its  spirit,  had  it 
been  distilled  by  a  cold  Secretary  of  State 
in  a  diplomatic  note.  It  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  Gregory  XVI.  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  remonstrating  in  person,  with  the 
warmth  which  a  generous  heart  gave  a  right 
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to  an  old  pontiiT  to  express,  od  the  Empe- 
ror's yisit  to  Rome,  which  was  neither  ac- 
cidental nor  without  its  consequences.  As 
we  have  not  seen  either  the  cause  or  the 
eflects  of  it  stated,  we  beg  to  lay  them  be- 
fore our  readers. 

The  persona]  hatred  of  Nicholas  for  the 
King  of  the  French,  L«  Rm  des  barricades, 
88  he  sneeringly  nicknamed  him,  has  been 
too  undisguised  not  to  be  universally  well 
known.  When  the  marriage  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  a  Princess  of  Mecklen- 
iMirg  Schwerin,  daughter  of  a  sister  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  was  announced,  Nich- 
olas asked  the  minister  of  his  brother-in- 
law — '*  Est  ce  done  vrai  que  cette  cochonerie 
doit  avoir  lieu  V*  It  was  not  for  want  of 
inclination  on  the  part  of  Nicholas  that  an 
alliance  was  not  formed  to  drive  Louis 
Philippe  from  his  throne.  He  insulted 
him  on  the  reception  of  his  letter  on  taking 
possession  of  the  French  crown.*  He 
never  once  mentioned  his  name  to  the 
French  ministers  at  his  court — he  sent  a 
single  charge  d'affaires  to  Paris — he  did  not 
permit  his  eldest  son  to  visit  France — he 
paraded  the  greatest  interest  and  aflfection 
for  the  enemies  of  Lonis  Philippe — in  fact, 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  show  his  dislike 
of  that  monarch.  At  that  time  his  aRiance 
with  Prussia  was  most  intimate.  The  lib- 
eral eccentricities  of  the  Prussian  king — 
his  refusal  to  renew  a  cartel  of  extradition 
of  deserters — his  comparatively  mild  and 
tolerant  government  of  the  Polish  provinces 
under  his  sceptre,  alienated  Nicholas  from 
his  brother-in-law.f  Austria  had  always 
looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  the 
East  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  there  was 
no  great  intimacy  between  the  two  courts. 

*  Not  only  did  he  not  take  any  notice  of  the 
friendship  and  alliance  earnestly  tendered  by 
Louis  Philippe — not  only  was  the  answer  more 
than  haaghty,  and  scarcelv  civil — bat  Nicholas 
refosed  to  Hddfiss  Louis  rhilipp4«  as  hrotktr^  or 
to  sign  himself  as  such,  according  to  the  invaria- 
ble custom  among  crowned  beads. 

t  Still  more  recently,  the  old  subserviency  of 
the  Prussian  King,  nnd  of  his  government,  to  the 
Imperial  wishes— the  former  docility  in  acting  as 
•  his  gaoler  and  executioner — have  been  revived, 
and  are  now  the  sourcR  of  a  renewed  good  un- 
derstanding between  those  two  despots  The 
two  nations  continue  to  hate  each  other  as  cor- 
dially as  ever.  Whilst  these  sheets  wt* re  going 
tfafough  the  press,  we  read  in  the  TVumx  newspa- 
per of  the  lltb  July,  that  Wenda,  of  Cracow, 
who  had  served  as  lieutenant  in  what  is  called 
the  rebel  army,  having  taken  refuge  in  Pmssia, 
has  been  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  who  have  transported  him  to 
Siberia. 
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As  to  our  Cabinet,  we  might  take  part  with 
Russia  in  Syria,  to  prevent  her  having  all 
her  own  way;  but  her  duplicity  and  un- 
derhand dealing  in  India,  so  well  tracked 
and  exposed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  could  not 
make  Nicholas  sincerely  attached  to  us, 
nor  we  to  him.  The  advent  of  the  Tories 
to  power  led  him  to  hope  for  more  favorable 
limes ;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  was  too  partial- 
ly fond  of  Prince  Met  tern  ich  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  Russian  cajoleries. 
Nicholas  had  some  hope  that  the  alliance 
between  England  and  France  could  not  be 
very  sincere  with  a  Tory  government,  and 
not  likirlg  to  be  so  insulated,  carne  over  to 
England  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
fonndation  for  his  suspicion.  Finding  his 
mistake,  he  turned  to  Austria  once  more, 
as  the  most  despotic  government  of  Eu- 
rope, and  urged  the  marriage  of  his  daugti- 
ter  Olga,  born  in  1822 — the  most  beautiful 
princess,  and  one  of  the  most  beautifal 
persons  in  Europe — to  the  Archduke  Ste- 
phen, son  of  the  Archduke  John  of  Aus- 
tria, to  which  he  objected  before,  and  went 
even  so  far  as  to  dispense  with  the  change  of 
the  Archduke  from  the  Roman  to  the  Rus- 
sian Church.*  Meanwhile  his  cruel  perse- 
cution of  the  Roman  Catholics  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Austria  more  par- 
ticularly, Prince  Metternich  undertook  to 
get  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  consent  to 
the  match,  leaving  it  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  get  the  necessary  dispensation 
from  the  Pope,  to  authorize  a  Roman 
Catholic  Archduke  to  marry  a  Greco-Rus- 
sian Princess.  The  sly  minister  saw  the 
advantage  that  would  come  to  the  Pope 
from  Nicholas  having  to  sue  for  a  favor 
at  his  hands.  Nicholas  went  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose,  thinking  he  might  conciliate 
the  chief  of  that  Church.  The  Pope  felt 
his  advantage,  and  made  use  of  it  in  so 
powerful  a  manner,  as  to  dismiss  the  auto- 
crat from  his  presence,  so  affected,  stung 
and  utterly  confounded  by  his  reproaches 
that  we  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  on  reaching 
the  street,  he  was  so  bewildered  as  to  walk 
away  unconsciously  from  the  carriage  which 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  into  which  he  en- 
tered afterwards  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
manner.  The  dispensation  was  not  refused, 
but  neither  was  it  granted — the  marriage 
was  broken  off,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  forced  to  hawk  his  handsome  daughter 
about,  and  find  her  a  husband  in  Wurtem- 
berg. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  disappoint- 
ment— which  was,  in  fact,  what  a  high  di- 
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plomate  called  it,  tin  souJUi  requ  en  prh- 
ence  de  VEurope — that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  at  this  moment  not  ooly  already 
reconciled  with  Louis  Philippe,  but  anx- 
ious to  enter  into  the  strictest  alliance  with 
him.  His  change  is  what  could  be  and 
what  was  expected  from  a  son  of  Paul, 
from  whom  he  has  inherited  much  of  the 
fretful  and  easily  excited  irritability  by 
which  that  unhappy  monarch  was  afflicted. 
But  the  change  of  Nicholas  is  not  the  ef- 
fect of  whim  and  caprice  only :  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  grave  and  very  important  event 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  European 
powers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  ad- 
vances being  received  with  great  gratitude 
by  the  King  of  the  French,  whose  people 
look  upon  Russia  as  their  most  natural  and 
most  powerful  ally.*  Russian  armies, 
Russian  ships,  and  even  Russian  intrigues, 
may  be  despised ;  but  when  united  to 
French  influence,  French  ambition,  and 
French  resources,  they  acquire  the  value 
imparted  by  a  cipher  to  a  nought  which 
follows  it.  Now,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Tilsit  Treaty,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
Egypt,  and  Savoy  would  suit  France,  not 
less  than  Persia,  Turkey,  anti  India  would 
Russia.  May  these  be  wild  dreams  1  Do 
not  ambition  and  other  passions  blind  pow- 
erful monarchs,  as  well  as  men  in  a  more 
humble  sphere  of  life  T 
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THE  ROAD. 

BT  CBARLKS  DICKENS. 

XIV. 

A  RAPID  DIORAMA. 

Wb  are  bound  for  Naples  !  And  we  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  Eternal  City  at  yonder 
gnte,  the  Gate  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano, 
where  the  two  last  objects  thai  attract  the 
notice  of  a  departing  visitor,  and  the  two 
first  objects  that  attract  the  notice  of  an 
arriving  one,  are  a  proud  church  and  a 
decaying  ruin — good  emblems  of  Rome. 

Our  way  lies  over  the  Campagna,  which 

*  Louis  Philippe,  in  his  letter  announcing  to 
Nicholas  his  accession  to  th««  throne,  said — 
'*  C'est  sur  vouii,  Sire,  (|ue  1»  France  a  surtoui  les 
▼eux.  Elle  nime  a  voir  dans  la  Kussie  son  alli6 
te  plas  naturel  etle  plospniMant.'* 
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looks  more  solemn  on  a  bright  blue  day  tike 
this,  than  beneath  a  darker  sky ;  the  great 
extent  of  ruin  being  plainer  to  the  eye : 
and  the  sunshine  through  the  archea  of  the 
broken  aqueducts,  showing  other  broken 
arches  shining  through  them  in  the  melan- 
choly distance.  When  we  have  traversed  it, 
and  look  back  from  Albano,  its  dark  undu- 
lating surface  lies  below  us  like  a  stagnant 
lake,  or  like  a  broad  dull  Lethe  flowing 
round  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  separating  it 
from  all  the  world  1  How  oflen  have  the 
Legions,  in  triumphant  march,  gone  glitter- 
ing across  that  purple  waste,  so  silent  and 
unpeopled  now !  How  oden  has  the  train  of 
captives  looked,  with  sinking  hearts,  upon 
the  distant  city,  and  beheld  its  population 
pouring  out,  to  hail  the  return  of  their 
conqueror!  What  riot,  sensuality  and  mur- 
der, have  run  mad  in  the  vast  palaces,  now 
heaps  of  brick  and  shattered  marble !  What 
glare  of  fires,  and  roar  of  popular  tumult, 
and  wail  of  pestilence  and  famine,  have 
come  sweeping  over  the  wild  plain  where 
nothing  is  now  heard  but  the  wind,  and 
where  the  solitary  lizards  gambol  unmo- 
lested in  the  sun ! 

The  train  of  Wine-carts  going  into 
Rome,  each  driven  by  a  shaggy  peasant 
reclining  beneath  a  little  gipsy-fashioned 
canopy  of  sheepskin,  is  ended  now,  and  we 
go  toiling  up  into  a  higher  country  where 
there  are  trees.  The  next  day  brings  as 
on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  wearily  flat  and 
lonesome,  and  overgrown  with  brushwood, 
and  swamped  with  water,  but  with  a  fine 
road  made  across  them,  shaded  by  a  long, 
long  avenue.  Here  and  there,  we  pass  a 
solitary  guard-house ;  here  and  there,  a 
hovel,  deserted,  and  walled  up.  Some 
herdsmen  loiter  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
beside  the  road,  and  sometimes  a  f1at-bot> 
tomed  boat  towed  by  a  man,  comes  rippling 
idly  along  it.  A  horseman  passes  occa- 
sionally, carrying  a  long  gun  crosswise  on 
the  saddle  before  him,  and  attended  by 
fierce  dogs ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  astir 
save  the  wind  and  the  shadows,  until  we 
come  in  sight  of   Terracina. 

How  blue  and  bright  the  sea,  rolling 
below  the  windows  of  the  Inn  so  famous  m 
robber  stories  !  How  picturesque  the  great 
crags  and  points  of  rock  overhanging  ten 
morrow's  narrow  road,  where  galley-slaves 
are  working  in  the  quarries  above,  and  the 
sentinels  who  guard  them  lounge  on  the 
sea-shore!  All  night  there  is  the  murmor 
of  the  sea  beneath  the  stars ;  and,  in  the 
morning,   just    at   daybreak,  the  proepeet 
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Suddenly  becoming  expanded,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  reveals-— in  tbe  far  distance,  acroes 
the  Sea  there  1 — Naples  with  its  Islands, 
and  Yesufius  spouting  fire.  Within  a 
qnarter  of  an  hour,  the  whole  is  gone  as  if 
it  were  a  vision  in  the  clonds,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  sea  and  sky. 

The  Neapolitan  Frontier  crossed,  after 
two  hours'  travelling  ;  and  the  hungriest  of 
soldiers  and  custom-house  officers  with  diffi- 
culty appeased ;  we  enter,  by  a  gateless 
portal,  into  the  first  Neapolitan  town — 
Fondi.  Take  note  of  Fondi,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  wretched  and  beggarly. 

A  filthy  channel  of  mud  and  refuse, 
meanders  down  the  centre  of  the  miserable 
street :  fed  by  obscene  rivulets  that  trickle 
from  the  abject  houses  There  is  not  a 
door,  a  window,  or  a  shutter ;  not  a  roof,  a 
wall,  a  post,  or  a  pillar,  in  all  Fondi,  but  is 
decayed,  and  crazy,  and  rotting  away.  The 
wretched  history  of  the  town,  with  all  its 
sieges  and  pillages,  by  Barbarossa  and  the 
rest,  might  have  been  acted  last  year.  How 
the  gaunt  dogs  that  sneak  about  the 
miserable  street,  come  to  be  alive,  and 
ttndevourcd  by  the  people,  is  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  the  world. 

A  hollow-cheeked  and  scowling  people 
they  are!  All  beggars;  but  that's  nothing. 
Look  at  them  as  they  gather  round.  Some 
are  too  indolent  to  come  down  stairs,  or 
are  too* wisely  mistrustful  of  the  stairs,  per- 
haps, to  venture ;  so  stretch  out  their  lean 
hands  from  upper  windows  and  howl ; 
others  come  flocking  about  us,  fighting  and 
jostling  one  another,  and  demanding,  in- 
cessantly, charity  for  the  lore  of  God, 
charity  for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
charity  for  the  love  of  all  the  Saints.  A 
group  of  miserable  children,  almost  naked, 
screaming  forth  the  same  petition,  discover 
that  they  can  see  themselves  reflected  in  the 
varnish  of  the  carriage,  and  t>egin  to  dance 
and  make  grimaces^  that  they  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  antics  repeated 
in  this  mirror.  A  crippled  idiot,  in  the  act 
of  striking  one  of  them  who  drowns  his 
clamorous  demand  for  charity,  observes  his 
angry  counterpart  in  the  panel,  stops  short, 
and  thrusting  out  his  tongue,  begins  to  wag 
hb  head  and  chatter.  The  shrill  cry  raised 
at  this,  awnkens  half  a  dozen  wild  creatures 
wrapped  in  frowsy  brown  cloaks,  who  are 
lying  on  the  church  steps  with  pots  and  pans 
for  sale.  These,  scrambling  up,  approach, 
and  beg  defiantly.  "  1  am  hun{^ry.  Give 
me  something.  Listen  to  me,  Signor.  I  am 
hongry  !"   Then,  a  ghastly  old    woman, 
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fearful  of  being  too  late,  comes  hobbling 
down  the  street,  stretching  out  one  hand, 
and  scratching  herself  ail  the  way  with  the 
other,  and  screaming,  long  before  she  can 
be  heard,  **  Charity,  charity !  I  'II  ^o  >nd 
pray  for  you  directly,  beautiful  lady,  if  you'll 
give  me  charity  !"  Lastly,  the  members 
of  a  brotherhood  for  burying  the  dead : 
hideously  masked,  and  attired  in  shabby 
black  robes,  white  at  the  skirts,  with  the 
splashes  of  many  muddy  winters:  escorted 
by  a  dirty  priest,  and  a  congenial  Cross* 
Bearer :  come  hurrying  past.  Surrounded 
by  this  motley  concourse,  we  move  out  of 
^ondi  :  bad  bright  eyes  glaring  at  us,  out 
of  the  darkness  of  every  crszy  tenement, 
like  glistening  fragments  of  its  filth  and 
putrefaction. 

A  noble  mountain-pass,  with  the  rains 
of  a  fort  on  a  strong  eminence,  traditionally 
called  the  Fort  of  Fra  Diavolo ;  the  old 
town  of  Itri,  like  a  device  in  pastry,  built  up 
almost  perpendicularly,  on  a  hill,  and 
approached  by  long.steep  flights  of  steps ; 
beautiful  Mola  di  Gaeta,  whose  wines,  like 
those  of  Albano,  have  degenerated  aince 
the  days  of  Horace,  or  his  taste  for  wine 
was  bad :  which  is  not  likely  of  one  who 
enjoyed  it  so  much,  and  extolled  it  so  well ; 
another  night  upon  the  road  at  St.  Agata ; 
a  rest  next  day  at  Capua,  which  is  pic^ 
turesque,  but  hardly  so  seductive  to  a  travel- 
ler now,  as  the  soldiers  of  Prsstorian  Rome 
were  wont  to  find  the  ancient  city  of  that 
name ;  a  flat  road  among  vines  festooned 
and  looped  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  close  at  hand  at  last  \ — its  cone 
and  summit  whitened  with  snow ;  and  its 
smoke  hanging  over  it,  in  the  heary  at- 
mosphere of  the  day,  like  a  dense  cloud. 
So  we  go,  rattling  down  hill  into  Naples. 

A  funeral  is  coming  up  the  street,  towards 
us.  The  body,  on  an  open  bier,  borne  on 
a  kind  of  palanquin,  covered  with  a  gay 
cloth  of  crimson  and  gold.  The  mourners, 
in  white  gowns  and  masks.  If  there  be 
death  abroad  life  is  well  represented  too; 
for  all  Naples  would  seem  to  be  out  of 
doors,  and  tearing  to  and  fro  in  carriages. 
Some  of  these,  the  common  Vetturino  ve*- 
hides,  are  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast, 
decked  with  smart  trappings  and  great 
abundance  of  brazen  ornament,  and  always 
going  very  fast.  Not  that  their  loads  are 
light;  for  the  smallest  of  them  has  at  least 
SIX  people  inside,  four  in  front,  four  or  five 
more  hanging  on  behind,  and  two  or  three 
more  in  a  net  or  bag  below  the  axle-tree, 
where  they  lie    hali^uffi^cated  with  mud 
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and  dust.  Exhibitors  of  Punch,  buffo 
singers  with  guitars,  reciters  of  poetry, 
reciters  of  stories,  a  row  of  cheap  ex- 
hibitions with  clowns  and  showmen,  drums 
and  trumpets,  painted  cloths,  representing 
the  wonders  within,  and  admiring  crowds 
assembled  without,  assist  the  whirl  and 
bustle.  Ragged  lazzaroni  lie  asleep  in 
doorways,  archways,  and  kennels ;  the  gen- 
iry,  gaily  dressed,  are  dashing  up  and  down 
in  carriages  on  the  Chiaja,  or  walking  in 
the  Public  Gardens ;  and  quiet  letter-writers, 
perched  behind  their  ]itile  desks  and  ink- 
stands under  the  Portico  of  the  Great 
Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  in  the  public  street, 
are  waiting  for  clients. 

Here  is  a  Galley-slave  in  chains,  who 
wants  a  letter  written  to  a  friend.  He  ap- 
proaches a  clerkly-looking  man,  sitting 
under  the  corner  arch,  and  makes  his 
bargain.  He  has  obtained  permission  of 
the  Sentinel  who  guards  him  :  who  stands 
near,  leaning  against  the  wall  and  cracking 
nuts.  The  Galley-slave  dictates  in  the  ear 
of  the  letter-writer,  what  he  desires  to  say  ; 
and  as  he  can't  read  writing,  looks  intently 
in  his  face,  to  read  there  whether  he  sets 
down  faithfully  what  he  is  told.  After  a 
time,  the  Galley-slave  becomes  discursive — 
incoherent.  The  Secretary  pauses  and 
rubs  his  chin.  The  Galley-slave  is  voluble 
and  energetic.  The  Secretary,  at  length, 
catches  the  idea,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  word  it,  sets  it  down  ; 
Stopping,  now  and  then,  to  glance  back  at 
his  text  admiringly.  The  Galley-slave  is 
silent.  The  Soldier  stoically  cracks  his 
nuts.  Is  there  any  thing  more  to  say  ?  in- 
quires the  letter-writer.  No  more.  Then 
Msten,  friend  of  mine.  He  reads  it  through. 
The  Galley-slave  is  quite  enchanted.  It  is 
folded,  and  addressed,  and  given  to  him, 
and  he  pays  the  fee.  The  Secretary  falls 
back  indolently  in  his  chair,  and  takes  a 
book.  The  Galley-slave  gathers  up  an  empty 
sack.  The  Sentinel  throws  away  a  handful 
of  nut-shells,  shoulders  his  musket,  and 
away  they  go  together. 

Why  do  the  beggars  rap  their  chins  con- 
stantly, with  their  right  hands,  when  you 
look  at  them  ?  Every  thing  is  done  in  pan- 
tomime in  Naples,  and  that  is  the  conven- 
tional sign  for  hunger.  A  man  who  is 
quarrelling  with  another,  yonder,  lays  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
left,  and  shakes  the  two  thumbs — expressive 
of  a  donkey's  ears — whereat  his  adversary 
is  goaded  to  desperation.  Two  people  bar- 
gaining for  iiab,  the  buyer  empties  an  imagi- 
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nary  waistcoat  pocket  when  he  is  told  the 
price,  and  walks  away  without  a  word : 
having  thoroughly  conveyed  to  the  seller 
that  he  considers  it^  too  dear.  Two  people 
in  carriages,  meeting,  one  touches  his  lips, 
twice  or  thrice,  holds  up  the  five  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  and  gives  a  horizontal  cot 
in  the  air  with  the  palm.  The  other  nods 
briskly  and  goes  his  way.  He  has  been 
invited  to  a  friendly  dinner  at  halApast  five 
o'clock,  and  will  certainly  come. 

All  over  Italy,  a  peculiar  shake  of  the 
right  hand  from  the  wrist,  with  the  for^ 
finger  stretched  out,  expresses  a  negative— 
the  only  negative  beggars  will  ever  under- 
stand. But,  in  Naples,  those  five  fingera 
are  a  copious  language. 

All  this,  and  every  other  kind  of  out-door 
life  and  stir,  and  maccaroni-eating  at  sun- 
set, and  fiower-selling  all  day  long,  and 
begging  and  stealing  every  where  and  at  all 
hours,  you  see  upon  the  bright  sea-shore^ 
where  the  waves  of  the  Bay  sparkle  merri- 
ly. But,  lovers  and  hunters  of  the  pictur- 
esque, let  us  not  keep  too  studiously  out  of 
view,  the  miserable  depravity,  degradation^ 
and  wretchedness,  with  which  this  gaj 
Neapolitan  life  is  inseparably  associated! 
It  is  not  well  to  find  Saint  Giles's  so  repul- 
sive, and  the  Porta  Gapuana  so  attractive, 
A  pair  of  naked  legs  and  a  ragged  red  scarf, 
do  not  make  all  the  difference  between 
what  is  interesting  and  what  is  coa^  and 
odious !  Painting  and  poetizing  for  ever,  if 
you  will,  the  beauties  of  this  most  beauli» 
ful  and  lovely  spot  of  earth,  let  us,  as  our 
duty,  try  to  associate  a  new  picturesque 
with  some  faint  recognition  of  man's  desti- 
ny and  capabilities;  more  hopeful,  I  b^ 
lieve,  among  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  North 
Pole,  than  in  the  sun  and  bloom  of  Naplee, 

Capri — once  made  odious  by  the  deified 
beast  Tiberius — Ischia  Procida,  and  the 
thousand  distant  beauties  of  the  Bay,  lie  in 
the  blue  sea  yonder,  changing  in  the  mial 
and  sunshine  twenty  times  a-day;  now 
close  at  hand,  now  far  off,  now  unseen. 
The  fairest  country  iu  the  world,  is  spread 
about  us.  Whether  we  turn  towards  the 
Miseno  shore  of  the  splendid  watery  ampin- 
theatre,  and  go  by  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  to 
the  Grotto  del  Cane  and  away  to  Baiie :  or 
take  the  other  way,  towards  Vesuvius  and 
Sorrento,  it  is  one  succession  of  deligb<a. 
In  the  last-named  direction,  where,  oren 
doors  and  archways,  there  are  conntleae 
little  images  of  San  Gennaro,  with  bis 
Canute's  hand  stretched  out,  to  check  the 
fury  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  we  are  caf- 
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Tied  pleasantly,  by  a  railroad  on  the  beau- 
tiful Sea  Beach,  past  the  town  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  built  upon  the  ashes  of  the  former 
town  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
within  a  hundred  years;  and  past  the  flat- 
roofed  houses,  granaries,  and  maccaroni 
manufactories;  to  Castel-a-mare,  with  its 
ruined  castle,  now  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  heap  of  rocks. 
Here,  the  railroad  terminates ;  but,  hence 
we  may  ride  on,  by  an  unbroken  succession 
•f  enchanting  bays,  and  beautiful  scenery, 
sloping  from  the  highest  summit  of  Saint 
Angelo,  the  highest  neighboring  mountain, 
down  to  the  water's  edge — among  vineyards, 
olive  trees,  gardens  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
orchards,  heaped  up  rocks,  green  gorges 
in  the  hills — and  by  the  bases  of  snow- 
covered  heights,  and  through  small  towns 
with  handsome,  dark-haired  women  at  the 
doors — and  past  delicious  summer  villas — 
to  Sorrento,  where  the  Poet  Tasso  drew 
bis  inspiration  from  the  beauty  surrounding 
him.  Returning  we  may  climb  the  heights 
above  Castel-a-mare  and  looking  down 
among  the  boughs  and  leaves,  see  the  crisp 
water  glistening  in  the  sun ;  and  clusters 
of  white  houses  in  distant  Naples,  dwin- 
dling, in  the  great  extent  of  prospect,  down 
to  dice.  The  coming  back  to  the  city,  by 
the  beach,  again,  at  sunset,  with  the  glow- 
ing sea  on  one  side,  and  the  darkening 
mountain,  with  its  smoke  and  flame,  upon 
the  other :  is  a  sublime  conclusion  to  the 
glory  of  the  day. 

That  church  by  the  Porta  Capuana — 
near  the  old  flsherniarket,  in  the  dirtiest 
quarter  of  dirty  Naples,  where  the  revolt  of 
Massaniello  began — is  memorable  for  hav- 
ing been  the  scene  of  one  of  his  earliest 
proclamations  to  the  people,  ai^d  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable  for  nothing  else,  unless 
it  be  its  waxen  and  bejewelled  Saint  in  a 
glass  case,  with  two  odd  hands;  or  the 
enormous  number  of  beggars  who  are  con- 
stantly rapping  their  chins  there,  like  a 
battery  of  castanets.  The  cathedral  with 
the  beautiful  door,  and  the  columns  of 
African  and  Egyptian  granite  that  once 
orji  amen  ted  the  temple  of  Apollo,  contains 
the  famous  sacred  blood  of  San  Gennaro  or 
Januarius  :  which  is  preserved  in  two  phials 
in  a  silver  tabernacle,and  miraculously  lique- 
fies three  times  a  year.to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  people.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
■tone  (distant  some  miles)  where  the  Saint 
suffered  martyrdom,  becomes  faintly  red. 
It  is  said  that  the  officiatiDg  priests  turn 
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faintly  red  also,  sometimes,  when  these  mir- 
acles occur. 

The  old,  old  men  who  live  in  hovels  at 
the  entrance  of  these  ancient  catacombs, 
and  who,  in  their  age  and  infirmity,  seem 
waiting  here  to  be  buried  themselves,  are 
members  of  a  curious'  body,  called  the 
Royal  Hospital,  who  are  the  official  atten- 
dants at  funerals.  Two  of  these  old  spectres 
totter  away,  with  lighted  tapers,  to  show  the 
caverns  of  death — as^unconcerned  as  if  they 
were  immortal.  They  were  used  as  burying- 
places  for  three  hundred  years ;  and,  in  one 
part,  is  a  large  pit  full  of  skulls  and  bones, 
said  to  be  the  sad  remains  of  a  great 
mortality  occasioned  by  a  plague.  In  the 
rest,  there  is  nothing  but  dust.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  great  wide  corridors  and 
labyrinths,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  At  the 
end  of  some  of  these  long  passages,  are 
unexpected  glimpses  of  the  daylight,  shining 
down  from  above.  It  looks  as  ghastly  and 
as  strange :  among  the  torches,  and  the 
dust,  and  the  dark  vaults  :  as  if  it,  too,  were 
dead  and  buried. 

The  present  burial-place  lies  out  yonder, 
on  a  hill  between  the  city  and  Vesuvius. 
The  old  Campo  Santo  with  its  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-flve  pits,  is  only  used  for 
those  who  die  in  hospitals  and  prisons,  and 
are  unclaimed  by  their  friends.  The  grace- 
ful new  cemetery,  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  though  yet  unfinished,  has  already 
many  graves  among  its  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  airy  colonnades.  It  might  be  reasonably 
objected  elsewhere,  that  some  of  the  tombs 
are  meretricious  and  too  fanciful ;  but  the 
general  brightness  seems  to  justify  it  here ; 
and  Mount  Vesuvius,  sepat;ated  from  them 
by  a  lovely  slope  of  ground,  exalts  and  sad- 
dens the  scene. 

If  it  be  solemn  to  behold,  from  this  new 
City  of  the  Dead,  with  its  dark  smoke 
hanging  in  the  clear  sky,  how  much  more 
awful  and  impressive  is  it,  viewed  from  the 
ghostly  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  I 

Stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  market- 
place of  Pompeii,  and  look  up  the  silent 
streets  through  the  ruined  temples  of  Ju- 
piter and  Isis,  oicer  the  broken  houses  with 
their  inmost  sanctuaries  open  to  the  day, 
away  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  bright  and  snowy 
in  the  peaceful  distance ;  and  lose  all  count  of 
time,  and  heed  of  other  things,  in  the  strange 
and  melancholy  sensation  of  seeing  the  De- 
stroyed and  the  Destroyer  making  this  qoiel 
picture  in  thesun.  Then,  ramble  on,  and  see, 
at  every  turn,  the  little  familiar  tokens  of  ha- 
man  habitation  and  every-day  pursuits ;  the 
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cba6Qg  of  the  bucket-rope  in  the  stone  rim 
of  the  exhausted  well;  the  track  of  carriage- 
wheels  in  the  pavemeut  of  the  street ;  the 
marks  of  drinking-vessels  on  the  stone 
counter  of  the  wineshop ;  the  Amphorae  in 
private  cellars,  stored  away  so  many  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  undisturbed  to  this 
hour — all  rendering  the  solitude  and  deadly 
lonesomeness  of  the  place  ten  thousand 
times  more  solemn,  than  if  the  volcano,  in 
its  fury,  had  swept  the  city  from  the  earth, 
and  sunk  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

After  it  was  shaken  by  the  earthquake 
which  preceded  the  eruption,  workmen 
were  enployed  in  shaping  out,  in  stone,  new 
ornaments  for  temples  and  other  buildings 
that  had  suffered.  Here  lies  their  work, 
outside  the  city  gate,  as  if  they  would  return 
to»morrow. 

In  the  cellar  of  Diomede's  house,  where 
certain  skeletons  were  found  huddled  to- 
gether, close  to  the  door,  the  impression  of 
their  bodies  on  the  ashes,  hardened  with 
the  ashes,  and  became  stamped  and  fixed 
there,  after  they  had  shrunk  inside,  to 
8C4uity  bones.  So,  in  the  theatre  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  a  comic  mask,  floating  on  the  stream 
when  it  was  hot  and  liquid,  stamped  its 
mimic  features  in  it  as  it  hardened  into 
slooe ;  and  now,  it  turns  upon  the  stranger 
the  fantastic  look  it  turned  upon  the  au- 
diences in  that  same  Theatre,  two  thousand 

ye&rs  ftgo. 

Next  to  the  wonder  of  going  up  and  down 
the  streets,  and  in  and  out  of  the  houses, 
and  traversing  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
ten4>les  of  a  religion  that  has  vanished  from 
the  earth,  and  finding  so  many  fresh  traces 
of  remote  antiquity :  as  if  the  course  of 
Time  had  been  stopped  after  this  desolation, 
and  there  had  been  no  nights  and  days, 
naonths,  years,  and  centuries,  since :  no- 
thing is  more  impressive  and  terrible  than 
the  many  evidences  of  the  searching  nature 
of  the  ashes,  as  bespeaking  their  irresistible 
power,  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping 
them.  In  the  winecellars,  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  earthen  vessels :  displacing 
the  wine  and  choking  them,  to  the  brim, 
with  dust.  In  the  torn  be,  they  forced  the 
asbea  of  the  dead  from  the  funeral  urns, 
and  rained  new  ruin  even  into  them.  The 
mouths  and  eyes^  and  skulls  of  all  the 
skeletons,  were  stufied  with  this  terrible 
h^.  In  Herculaneum,  where  the  flood  was 
of  a  different  and  a  heavier  kind,  it  rolled 
in  like  a  sea.  Imagine  a  deluge  of  water 
turned  to  marble,  at  its  height — and  thai  is 
what  it  called  *'  the  lava"  here. 
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Some  workmen  were  digging  the  gloomy 
well  on  the  brink  of  which  we  now  stand, 
looking  down,  when  they  came  on  some  of 
the  stone  benches  of  the  Theatre — those 
steps  (for  such  they  seem)  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation — and  found  the  buried  city 
of  Herculaneum.  Presently  going  down, 
with  lighted  torches,  we  are  perplexed  by 
great  walls  of  monstrous  thickness,  rising 
up  between  the  benches,  shutting  out  the 
stage,  obtruding  their  shapeless  forms  in 
absurd  places,  confusing  the  whole  plan, 
and  making  it  a  disordered  dream.  We  can* 
not,  at  first,  believe,  or  picture  to  ourselves, 
that  This  came  rolling  in,  and  drowned 
the  city  ;  and  that  all  that  is  not  here,  has 
been  cut  away,  by  the  axe,  like  solid  stone. 
But  this  perceived  and  understood,  the 
horror  and  oppression  of  its  presence  ara 
indescribable. 

Many  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  in  the 
roofless  chambers  of  both  cities,  or  carefully 
removed  to  the  museum  of  Naples,  are  as 
fresh  and  plain,  as  if  they  had  been  executed 
yesterday.     Here,  are  subjects  of  still  life, 
as  provisions,  dead  game,  bottles,  glasses, 
and  the  like ;  familiar  classical  stories,  or 
mythological    fables,    always  forcibly    and 
plainly   told ;    conceits    of  Cupids,  quar* 
relling,  sporting,  working  at  trades;    the* 
atrical  rehearsals ;  poets  reading  their  pro^ 
ductions  to  their  friends ;  inscriptions  chalk- 
ed upon  the  walls ;  political  squibs,  adver- 
tisements, rough  drawings  by  schoolboys ; 
everything  to  people  and  restore  the  ancient 
cities  in  the  fancy  of  their  wondering  visitor. 
Furniture,  too,  you  see,  of  every  kind — 
lamps,  tables,  couches;  vessels  for  eating^ 
drinking,  and  cooking ;    workmen's  tools^ 
surgical  instruments,  tickets  for  the  the- 
atre, pieces  of  money,  personal  ornament^, 
bunches  of  keys  found  clenched    in    the 
grasp  of  skeletons,  helmets  of  guards  and 
warriors  ;  little  household  bells,  yet  musical 
with  their  old  domestic  tones. 

The  least  among  these  objects,  lends  its 
aid  to  swell  the  interest  of  Vesuvius,  and 
invest  it  with  a  perfect  fascination.  The 
looking,  from  either  ruined  city,  into  the 
neigh boryig  grounds  overgrown  with  beau- 
tiful vines  and  luxuriant  trees ;  and  remem- 
bering that  house  upon  house,  temple  on 
temple,  building  after  building,  and  street 
after  street,  are  still  lying  underneath  the 
roots  of  all  the  quiet  cultivation,  waiting  U>  be 
turned  up  to  the  light  of  day  ;  is  something 
so  wonderful,  so  full  of  mystery,  so  cap* 
tivating  to  the  imagination,  that  one  would 
think  ii  would  be  paramount,  and  yield  ta 
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nothing  else.  To  nothing  but  Vesuvius  : 
bat  the  mounliiin  is  the  genius  of  the  scene. 
From  every  indication  of  the  ruin  it  has 
worked,  we  look,  again,  with  an  absorbing 
interest,  to  where  its  smoke  is  rising  up 
into  the  sky.  It  is  beyond  us,  as  we  thread 
the  ruined  streets;  above  us,  as  we  stand 
tipon  the  ruined  walls  ;  we  follow  it  through 
every  vista  of  broken  columns,  as,  we 
wander  through  the  empty  courtyards  of  the 
houses ;  and  through  the  garlandings  and 
iaterlacings  of  every  wanton  vine.  Turning 
away  to  Psstum  yonder,  to  see,  the  awful 
atroctures  built,  the  least  aged  of  them, 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  standing  yet,  erect  in  lonely  majesty, 
upon  the  wild,  malaria-blighted  plain — we 
watch  Vesuvius  as  it  disappears  from  the 
prospect,  and  watch  for  it  again,  on  our 
Mturn,  with  the  same  thrill  of  interest :  as 
the  dcM>m  and  destiny  of  all  «this  beautiful 
eouDUy,  biding  its  terrible  time. 

It  is  very  warm  in  the  sun,  on  this  early 
apriog^day,  when  we  return  from  P«Bstum, 
but  very  cold  in  the  shade :  insomuch  that 
ahliottgh  we  may  lunch,  pleasantly,  at  noon, 
in  the  open  air,  by  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  the 
aeighboring  rivulet  supplies  thick  ice  for 
our  wine.  But,  the  sun  is  shining  brightly ; 
there  is  not  a  cloud  or  speck  of  vapor  in 
the  whole  blue  sky,  looking  down  upon  the 
bay  of  Naples ;  and  the  moon  will  be  at 
the  full  to>night.  No  matter  that  the  snow 
and  ice  lie  thick  upon  the  summit  of  Vesu- 
Titts,  or  that  we  have  been  on  /oot  all  day 
at  Pompeii,  or  that  croakers  maintain  that 
Strangers  should  not  be  on  the  mountain 
hy  night,  in  such  an  unusual  season.  Let 
xm  take  advantage  of  the  fine  weather ; 
nake  the  best  of  our  way  to  Resina,  the 
ktUe  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ; 
prepare  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  can,  on  so 
short  a  notice,  at  the  Guide's  house ;  ascend 
at  once,  and  have  sunset  half-way  up,  moon- 
light at  the  top,  and  midnight  to  come 
down  in  I 

'  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  is 
a  terrible  uproar  in  the  little  stable-yard  of 
Signior  Salvatore,  the  recognized  head- 
guide  with  the  gold  band  round  his  cap ; 
and  thirty  under-guides,  who  are  all  scu^ 
ling  and  screaming  at  once,  are  preparing 
half  a  dozen  aaddled  ponies,  three  litters, 
and  some  stout  staves,  for  the  journey.  Every 
ene  of  the  thirty  quarrels  with  the  other 
Mpeaty-nine^  and  frightens  the  six  ponies ; 
and  aa  rnneh  of  the  village  as  can  possibly 
BfiiMeae  kaelf  into  the  little  suhle-yard, 
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participates  in  the  tumult,  and  gets  trodden 
on  by  the  cattle. 

After  much  violent  skirmishing,  and 
more  moise  than  would  suffice  for  the 
storming  of  Naples,  the  procession  starts. 
The  head  guide,  who  is  liberally  paid  for 
all  the  attendants,  rides  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  party  ;  the  other  thirty  guides  pro- 
ceed on  foot.  Eight  go  forward  with  the 
liUers  that  are  to  be  used  by  and  by;  and 
the  remaining  two-and-twenty  beg. 

We  ascend,  gradually,  by  stony  lanes  like 
rough  broad  flights  of  stairs,  for  some  time. 
At  length  we  leave  these,  and  the  vineyards 
on  either  side  of  them,  and  emerge  upon  a 
bleak  bare  region  where  the  lava  lies  con- 
fusedly, in  enormous  rusty  masses :  as  if 
the  earth  had  been  ploughed  up  by  burning 
thunderbolts.  And  now,  we  halt  to  see  the 
sun  set.  The  change  that  falls  upon  the 
dreary  region,  and  on  the  whole  mountain, 
as  its  red  light  fades,  and  the  night  comes 
on,  and  the  unutterable  solemnity  and 
dreariness  that  reign  around,  who  that  has 
witnessed  it,  can  ever  forget ! 

It  is  dark,  when  afler  winding,  for  some 
time,  over  the  broken  ground,  we  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  the  cone :  which  is  extremeljr 
steep,  and  seems  to  rise,  almost  perpendiou-  f 
larly,  from  the  spot  where  we  dismount. 
The  only  light  is  reflected  from  the  snow> 
deep,  hard,  and  white,  with  which  the  cone 
is  covered.  It  is  now  intensely  cold,  and 
the  air  is  piercing.  The  thirty^one  have 
brought  no  torches,  knowing  that  the  moon 
will  rise  before  we  reach  the  top.  Two  of 
the  litters  are  devoted  to  the  two  ladiea; 
the  third,  to  a  rather  heavy  gentleman  from 
Naples,  whose  hospitality  and  good-nature 
have  attached  him  to  the  exp^ition,  and 
determined  him  to  assist  in  doing  the 
honors  of  the  mountain.  The  rather  heavy 
gentleman  is  carried  by  fifleeu  men  ;  each 
of  the  ladies  by  half  a  dozen.  We  who 
walk,  make  the  best  use  of  our  staves; 
and  so  the  whole  party  begin  to  labor 
upward  over  the  snow — as  if  they  were  . 
toiling  to  the  summit  of  an  antediluvian 
Twelfih-cake. 

We  are  a  long  time  toiling  up  ;  and  the 
head  guide  looks  oddly  about  him  when  one 
of  the  company — not  an  Italian,  though  an 
habitu6  of  the  mountain  for  many  years : 
whom  we  will  call,  for  our  present  purpose, 
Mr.  Pickle  of  Portici — suggests  that,  as  it 
is  freezing  hard,  and  the  usual  footing  of 
ashes  is  covered  by  the  snow  and  ice,  it 
will  surely  be  difficult  to  descend.  Bui 
the  sight  of  the  litters  abovQ^  tilting  up  an4 
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down,  and  jerking  from  this  side  to  that,  as 
the  bearers  continually  slip  and  stumble, 
diverts  our  attention :  more  especially  as 
the  whole  length  of  the  rather  heavy  gentle- 
man is,  at  that  moment,  presented  to  us 
alarmingly  foreshortened,  with  his  head 
downwards. 

The  rising  of  the  moon  soon  afterwards 
revives  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  Bearers. 
Stimulating  each  other  with  their  usual 
watchword,  ''Courage,  friend!  It  is  to  eat 
Maccaroni !"  they  press  on,  gallantly,  for 
the  summit. 

From  tinging  the  top  of  the  snow  above 
us  with  a  band  of  light,  and  pouring  it  in 
a  stream  through  the  valley  below,  while  we 
have  been  ascending  in  the  dark,  the  moon 
Boon  lights  the  whole  white  mountain  side 
and  the  broad  sea  down  below,  and  tiny 
Naples  in  the  distance,  and  every  village  in 
the  country  round.  The  whole  prospect  is  in 
this  lovely  state,  when  we  come  upon  the 
platform  on  the  mountain-top — the  region 
of  Fire — an  exhausted  crater  formed  of 
great  masses  of  gigantic  cinders,  like  blocks 
t>f  stone  from  some  tremendous  waterfall, 
burnt  up ;  from  every  chink  and  crevice  of 
which,  hot,  sulphurous  smoke  is  pouring 
out :  while,  from  another  conical-shaped 
hill,  the  present  crater,  rising  abruptly  from 
this  platform  at  the  end,  great  sheets  of  fire 
tre  streaming  forth ;  reddening  the  night 
with  flame,  blackening  it  with  smoke,  and 
spotting  it  with  red-hot  stones  and  cinders, 
that  fly  up  into  the  air  like  feathers,  and 
fall  down  like  lead.  What  words  can  paint 
the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  this  scene ! 

The  broken  ground ;  the  smoke ;  the  sense 
of  sufibcation  from  the  sulphur;  the  feur  of 
falling  down  through  the  crevices  in  the 
yawning  ground  ;  the  stopping,  every  now 
and  then,  for  somebody  who  is  missing  in  the 
dark  (for  the  dense  smoke  now  obscures  the 
moon) ;  the  intolerable  noise  of  the  thirty ; 
and  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  mountain ; 
nnake  it  a  scene  of  such  confusion,  at  the 
.  same  time,  that  we  reel  again.  But,  drag- 
ging the  ladies  through  it  and  across  another 
exhausted  crater  to  the  foot  of  the  present 
Volcano,  we  approach  close  to  it  on  the 
windy  side,  and  then  sit  down  among  the  hot 
aahesat  its  foot,  and  look  up  a  silence ;  faint- 
ly estimating  the  action  that  is  going  on 
within  from  its  being  full  a  hundred  feet  high- 
er, at  this  minute,  than  it  was  six  weeks  ago. 

There  is  something  in  the  fire  and  roar, 
that  generates  an  irreeistible  desire  to  get 
nearer  to  it.  We  cannot  rest  long,  without 
vUrting  off,  two  of  os,  on  oar  bauds  and 
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knees,  accompanied  by  the  head  guide,  to 
climb  to  the  brim  of  the  flaming  crater^ 
and  try  to  look  in.  Meanwhile,  the  thirty 
yell,  as  with  one  voice,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
proceeding,  and  call  to  us  to  come  back; 
frightening  the  rest  of  the  party  out  of 
their  wits. 

What  with  their  noise,  and  what  with 
the  trembling  of  the  thin  crust  of  ground, 
that  seems  about  to  open  underneath  our 
feet  and  plunge  us  in  the  burning  golf 
below  (which  is  the  real  danger,  if  there  be 
any) ;  and  what  with  the  flashing  of  the 
(ire  in  our  faces,  and  the  shower  of  red-hot 
ashes  that  is  raining  down,  and  the  cooking 
smoke  and  sulphur;  we  may  well  feel 
giddy  and  irrational,  like  drunken  men. 
But  we  contrive  to  climb  up  to  the  brim, 
and  look  down,  for  a  moment,  into  the  Ueli 
of  boiling  fir  j  below.  Then,  we  all  three 
come  rolling  down  ;  blackened  and  singed^ 
and  scorched  and  hot  and  giddy  :  and  each 
with  his  dress  alight  in  half  a  dozen  places. 

You  have  read,  a  thousand  times,  that 
the  usual  way  of  descending,  is  by  sliding 
down  the  ashes :  which,  forming  a  gradually 
increasing  ledge  below  the  feet,  prevems 
too  rapid  a  descent.  But,  when  we  have 
crossed  the  two  exhausted  craters  on  oar 
way  back,  and  are  come  to  this  precipitous 
place,  there  is  (as  Mr.  Pickle  has  foretold) 
no  vestige  of  ashes  to  be  seen ;  the  whole 
being  a  smooth  sheet  of  iee. 

In  this  dilemma,  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
guides  cautiously  join  hands,  and  make  a 
chain  of  men  ;  of  whom  the  foremost  beat, 
^  well  as  they  can,  a  rough  track  with 
their  sticks,  down  which  we  prepare  to 
follow.  The  way  being  fearfully  steep,  and 
none  of  the  party — even  of  the  thirty — be- 
ing able  to  keep  their  feet  for  six  paces  t<^ 
gether,  the  ladies  are  taken  out  of  their 
litters,  and  placed  each  between  two  careful 
persons ;  while  others  of  the  thirty  hold  bf 
their  skirts,  to  prevent  their  falling  forward 
— a  necessary  precaution,  tending  to  the 
immediate  and  hopeless  dilapidation  oC  their 
apparel.  The  rather  heavy  gentleman  is 
adjured  to  leave  his  litter  too,  and  be  escort- 
ed in  a  similar  manner ;  but  he  resolves  lo 
be  brought  down  as  he  was  brought  up,  oq 
the  principle  that  his  fifteen  bearers  are  sol 
likely  to  tumble  all  at  once,  and  that  he  is 
safer  so,  than  trusting  to  his  own  legs. 

In  this  order,  we  begio  the  desceat; 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  shaffling  ott 
the  ice:  always  proceeding  much  more 
quietly  and  slowly,  than  oa  oor  opwafd 
way ;  and  coastantly  alarmed  by  the  Ultiag 
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•moDg  OS  of  somebody  from  behind,  who 
endangers  the  footing  of  the  whole  party, 
md  clings  pertinaciously  to  anybody's 
imkJes.  Jt  is  impossible  for  the  litter  to  be 
in  advance,  too,  as  the  track  has  to  be 
made ;  and  its  appearance  behind  us,  over- 
bead — with  some  one  or  other  of  the  bearers 
always  down,  and  the  rather  heavy  gentle- 
man with  his  legs  always  in  the  air — is  very 
threatening  and  frightful.  We  have  gone 
on  thus  a  very  little  way,  painfolly  and  anx- 
iously, but  quite  merrily,  and  regarding  it 
as  a  great  success-^ and  have  all  fallen 
eeveral  times,  and  have  all  been  slopped, 
somehow  or  other,  as  we  were  sliding 
away — when  Mr.  Pickle,  of  Portici,  in  the 
act  of  remarking  on  these  uncommon  cir- 
cumstances as  quite  beyond  his  experience, 
stumbles,  falls,  disengages  himself,  with 
quick  presence  of  mind,  from  those  about 
him,  plunges  away  head  foremost,  and  rolls, 
•over  and  over,  down  the  whole  surface  of 
the  cone  \ 

Sickening  as  it  is  to  look,  and  be  so 
powerless  to  help  him,  I  see  him  there,  in 
the  moonlight — I  have  had  sueh  a  dream 
often — skimming  over  the  white  ice,  like  a 
cannon-ball.  Almoet  at  the  same  moment, 
there  is  a  cry  from  behind  ;  and  a  man  who 
has  carried  a  light  basket  of  spare  cloaks 
on  his  head,  comes  rolling  past,  at  the  same 
frightful  speed,  closely  followed  by  a  boy. 
At  this  climax  of  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
the  remaining  eight-and-twenty  vociferate 
-to  that  degree,  that  a  pack  of  wolves  would 
be  music  to  them  1 

Giddy,  and  bloody,  and  a  mere  bundle 
of  rags,  is  Pickle  of  Portici  when  we  reach 
the  place  where  we  dismounted,  and  where 
the  h<Mrses  are  waiting ;  but,  thank  Qod, 
flound  in  limb  1  And  never  are  we  likeiy  to 
he  more  glad  to  see  a  man  alive  md  on 
his  feet,  then  to  see  him  now — making  light 
of  it  too,  though  sordy  bruised  and  in  great 
pain.  The  ^y  is  brought  into  the  Her- 
mitage on  the  Mountain,  while  we  are  at 
aapper,  with  his  head  tied  up;  and  the 
man  is  heard  of  some  hours  afterwards.  He 
too  is  bruised  and  stunned,  but  has  broken 
no  bones;  the  snow  having,  fortunately, 
covered  all  the  larger  blocks  of  rook  and 
alone,  and  rendered  them  harmless. 

After  a  cheerful  meal,  and  a  good  rest 
before  a  blaaing  fire,  we  again  take  horse, 
and  eontimie  oor  descent  to  Salvatere> 
Jbouse*— very  slowly,  by  reason  of  oor 
4miised  friend  being  hardly  able  to  keep  the 
MddW,  or  endure  the  pain  of  nwtion. 
IFhMigh  it  ia  so  late  at  nighti  or  euly  in 
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the  morning,  all  the  people  of  the  vtttage 
I  are  waiting  abont  the  little  stable-yard 
when  we  arrive,  and  looking  up  the  roiKl  bjr 
which  we  are  expected.  Our  appearance 
is  hailed  with  a  great  clamor  of  tongaes^ 
and  a  general  sensation  for  which  in  o«r 
modesty  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count, until,  turning  into  the  yard,  we  find 
that  one  of  a  party  of  French  gentlemen 
who  were  on  the  monntain  at  the  same  time 
is  lying  on  some  straw  in  the  stable,  with  a 
broken  limb :  looking  like  Death,  and  suf^ 
fering  great  torture ;  and  that  we  were  6oi»- 
fidendy  supposed  to  have  encountered  some 
worse  accident. 

So,  "well  returned,  and  Heaven  be 
praised  !"  as  the  oheerftil  Vetturino,  who 
has  borne  us  company  all  the  way  front  Pisa, 
says,  with  all  his  heart !  And  away  with  his 
ready  horses,  into  sleeping  Naples  1 

It  wakes  again  to  Poircinelli  and  pick- 
pockets, bufib  singers  and  beggars,  rags, 
puppets,  flowers,  brightness,  dirt,  and  uni- 
versal degradation;  airing  its  Harlequin 
suit  in  the  sun-shine,  next  day  and  eveiy 
day;  singing,  starving,  dancing,  gamingy 
on  the  seashore ;  and  leaving  all  labor  to 
the  burning  mountain,  which  is  ever  at  its 
work. 

Our  English  dilettanti  would  be  very 
pathetic  on  the  subject  of  the  national  taate^ 
if  they  could  hear  an  Italian  opera  half  m 
badly  sung  in  Bnglud  as  we  may  hear  tin 
Foscari  performed,  tonight,  in  the  splendid 
theatre  of  Ban  Gario.  But,  for  astonishing 
truth  and  spirit  in  seizing  and  embodying 
the  real  life  about  it,  the  shabby  little  San 
Carlino  Theatre— -the  ricketty  honee  one 
story  high,  with  a  staring  picture  outside : 
down  among  the  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  tumblers,  and  the  lady  conjurer— « 
without  a  rival  anywhere. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
real  life  of  Naples,  at  which  we  may  take 
a  glance  before  we  go--tbe  Lotteries. 

They  prevail  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  but 
are  particularly  obvious,  in  their  effeeln 
and  influences,  here.  They  are  drawn 
every  Saturday.  They  bring  an  immense 
revenue  to  the  Government ;  and  difluse  a 
taste  ^  gambling  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  which  is  very  comfortaUe  to  the 
coffers  of  the  state,  and  very  ruinous  to 
tbemselvee.  The  lowest  stake  is  one  grain ; 
less  than  a  farthing.  One  hundred  num- 
bers— firom  one  to  a  hundred,  inclustve-Hire 
put  into  a  bcoL  Five  are  drawn.  Those 
are  the  prises.  I  h«y  three  numbers.  If 
one  of  them  opme  up,  I  win  a  small  pri2«. 
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If  two,  Bome  hundreds  of  times  my  stake. 
If  three,  three  thousand  five  hundred  times 
my  stake.  I  stake  (or  play  as  they  call  it) 
what  I  can  upon  my  numbers,  and  buy 
what  numbers,  I  please.  The  amount  I 
play,  I  pay  at  the  lottery  office  where  I  pur- 
chase the  ticket  and  it  b  stated  on  the 
ticket  itself. 

Every  lottery  office  keeps  a  printed  book, 
an  Universal  Lottery  Diviner,  where  every 
possible  accident  and  circumstance  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  has  a  number  against  it.  For 
instance,  let  us  take  two  carlini — about 
sevenpence.  On  our  way  to  the  lottery 
office,  we  run  against  a  black  man.  When 
we  get  there,  we  say  gravely,  '*  The  Divin- 
er." It  is  handed  over  the  counter,  as  a 
serious  matter  of  business.  We  look  at 
black  man.  Such  a  number.  "  Give  us 
that."  We  look  at  running  against  a  person 
in  the  street.  "  Give  us  that."  We  look 
at  the  name  of  the  street  itself  **  Give  us 
that."     Now,  we  have  our  three  numbers. 

If  the  roof  of  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo 
were  to  fall  in,  so  many  people  would  play 
vpcm  the  numbers  attached  to  such  an  ac- 
eident  in  the  Diviner,  that  the  Government 
would  soon  close  these  numbers,  and  de* 
dine  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  any  more 
upon  them.  This  often  happens.  Not 
long  ago,  when  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
King's  Palace,  there  was  such  a  desperate 
run  on  fire,  and  king,  and  palace,  that 
further  stakes  on  the  numbers  attached  to 
those  words  in  the  Golden  Book  were  for- 
bidden. Every  accident  or  event  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  ignorant  populace,  to  be  a 
revelation  to  the  beholder,  or  party  con- 
-cernedy  in  connection  with  the  lottery. 
Certain  people  who  have  a  talent  for  dream- 
ing fortunately,  are  much  sought  after ;  and 
there  are  some  priests  who  are  constantly 
favored  with  visions  of  the  lucky  numbers. 

I  heard  of  a  horse  running  away  with  a 
man,  and  dashing  him  down,  dead,  at  the 
corner  of  a  street.  Pursuing  the  horse  with 
incredible  speed,  was  another  man,  who  ran 
BO  fast  that  he  came  up,  immediately  after 
the  accident.  He  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  beside  the  unfortunate  rider,  and 
clasped  his  hand  with  an  expression  of  the 
wildest  grief.  "  If  you  have  life,"  he  said, 
''  speak  one  word  to  me !  If  yon  have  one 

fasp  of  breath  left,  mention  your  age  for 
leaven's  sake,  that  I  may  play  that  number 
in  the  lottery." 

It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
may  go  to  see  our  lottery  drawn.  The 
ceremony  t^es  pl«ce»  e? ery  Saturday,  in 
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the  Tribunale,  or  Court  of  Justice — this 
singular,  earthy-smelling  room,  or  gallery, 
as  mouldy  as  an  old  cellar,  and  as  damp  as 
a  dungeon.  At  the  upper  end,  is  a  plaW 
form,  with  a  large  horseshoe  table  upon  it ; 
and  a  President  and  Council  sitting  round — 
all  Judges  of  the  Law.  The  man  on  the 
little  stool  behind  the  President,  is  the  Capo 
Lazzarone,  a  kind  of  tribune  of  the  people 
appointed  on  their  behalf  to  see  that  all 
is  fairly  conducted  :  attended  by  a  few  per- 
sonal friends.  A  ragged,  swarthy  fellow  he 
is :  with  long  matted  hair  hanging  down  aU 
over  his  face :  and  covered,  from  head  to 
foot,  with  most  unquestionably  genuine  dirt. 
All  the  body  of  the  room  is  filled  with  the 
commonest  of  the  Neapolitan  people :  and 
between  them  and  the  platform,  guarding 
the  steps  leading  to  the  latter,  is  a  small 
body  of  soldiers. 

There  is  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
necessary  number  of  judges;  during  which 
the  box,  in  which  the  numbers  are  being 
placed,  is  a  source  of  the  deepest  interest. 
When  the  box  is  full,  the  boy  who  is  to  draw 
the  numbers  out  of  it,  becomes  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  proceedings.  He  is 
already  dressed  for  his  part,  in  a  tigh. 
brown  Holland-coat,  with  only  one  (the  left) 
sleeve  to  it,  which  leaves  his  right  arm  bared 
to  the  shoulder,  ready  for  plunging  down 
into  the  mysterious  chest 

During  the  hush  and  whisper  that  pervade 
the  room,  all  eyes  are  turned  on  this  young 
minister  of  fortune.  People  begin  to  in- 
quire his  age,  with  a  view  to  the  next 
lottery ;  and  the  number  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  the  age  of  his  father  and 
mother ;  and  whether  he  has  any  moles  or 
pimples  upon  him :  and  where,  and  how 
many ;  when  the  arrival  of  the  last  judge 
but  one  (a  little  old  man,  universally  dread- 
ed as  possessing  the  Evil  Eye)  makes  a 
slight  diversion,  and  would  occasion  a  great- 
er  one,  but  that  he  is  immediately  deposed, 
as  a  source  of  interest,  by  the  officiating 
priest,  who  advances  gravely  to  his  place, 
followed  by  a  very  dirty  little  boy,  carrying 
his  sacred  vestments,  and  a  pot  of  Holy 
Water. 

Here  is  the  last  judge  come  at  last,  and 
now  he  takes  his  place  at  the  horseshoe 
table ! 

TJiereis  a  murmur  of  irrepressible  agita^ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the  priest  puts  his 
head  into  the  sacred  vestments,  and  pulls 
the  same  over  his  shoulders.  Then  he  saya 
a  silent  prayer ;  and  dipping  a  brush  into 
the  pot  of  Holy  Water,  sprinkles  it  over  the 
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box  and  orer  the  bojf,  and  gives  them  a 
double-barrelled  bieasing,  which  the  box 
and  the  boy  are  both  hoisted  on  the  table  to 
receive.  The  boy  remainiog  on  the  tablC) 
the  box  is  now  carried  round  the  front  of 
the  platform,  by  an  attendant,  who  holds  it 
up  and  shakes  it  lustily  all  the  time ;  seem- 
ing to  say,  like  the  conjuror,  *'  There  is  no 
deception,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  keep  your 
eyes  upon  me,  if  you  please  !" 

At  last  the  box  is  aet  before  the  boy; 
and  the  boy,  first  holding  up  his  naked  arm 
and  open  hand,  dives  down  into  the  hole  (it 
is  made  like  a  ballot-box)  and  pulls  out  a 
number,  which  is  rolled  up,  round  some- 
thing hard,  like  a  bonbon.  This  he  hands  to 
the  Judge  next  him,  who  unrolls  a  little  bit 
and  hands  it  to  the  President,  next  to 
whom  he  sits.  The  President  unrolls  it 
very  slowly.  The  Capo  Lazzarone  leans 
over  his  shoulder.  The  President  holds  it 
up,  unrolled,  to  the  Capo  Lazzarone.  The 
Capo  Lazzarone,  looking  at  it  eagerly, 
cries  out,  in  a  shrill  loud  voice,  '*  Sessan- 
tadueP'  (sixty-two),  expressing  the  two 
upon  his  fingers,  as  he  calls  it  out.  Alas ! 
the  Capo  Lazzarone  himself  has  not  staked 
on  sixty-two.  His  face  is  very  long,  and 
his  eyes  roll  wildly. 

As  it  happens  to  be  a  favorite  number, 
however,  it  is  pretty  well  received,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  They  are  all  drawn 
with  the  same  ceremony,  omitting  the  bless- 
ing. One  blessing  is  enough  for  the  whole 
multiplication-table.  The  only  new  inci- 
dent in  the  proceedings,  is  the  gradually 
deepening  intensity  of  the  change  in  the 
Capo  Lazzarone,  who  has,  evidently,  specu- 
lated to  the  very  utmost  extent  of  his  means ; 
and  who,  when  he  sees  the  last  number, 
and  finds  that  it  is  not  one  of  his,  clasps  his 
hands,  and  raises  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  be- 
fore proclaiming  it,  as  though  remonstrat- 
ing, in  a  secret  agony,  with  his  patron  sainl 
A>r  having  committed  so  gross  a  breaph  of 
confidence.  I  hope  the  Capo  Lazzarone 
may  not  desert  him  for  some  other  member 
of  the  Calendar,  but  he  seems  to  threaten  it. 

Where  the  winners  may  be,  nobody 
knows.  They  certainly  are  not  present; 
the  general  disappointment  filling  one  with 
pity  for  the  poor  people.  They  look — when 
we  stand  aside,  observing  them,  in  their 
passage  through  the  court  yard  down  below 
— as  miserable  as  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  (it 
forms  a  part  of  the  building),  who  are 
peeping  down  upon  them  firom  between 
their  bars ;  or  as  the  fragments  of  human 
faeada  which  are  still  dangling  in 
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outside,  in  memory  of  the  good  old  times; 
when  their  owners  were  strung  up  there,  for 
the  popular  edification. 

Away  from  Naples  in  a  glorious  sunrise, 
by  the  road  to  Capua,  and  then  on  a  three 
days'  journey  along  bye-roads,  that  we  may 
see,  on  the  way,  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  which  is  perched  on  the  steep  and 
lofty  hill  above  the  little  town  of  San  Ger- 
mauo,  and  is  lost  on  a  misty  morning  in  the 
clouds. 

So  much  the  better,  for  the  deep  sound- 
ing of  its  bell,  which,  as  we, go  winding  up 
on  mules,  towards  the  convent,  is  heard 
mysteriously  in  the  still  air,  while  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  gray  mist,  moving  so^ 
lemnly  and  slowly,  like  a  funeral  procession. 
Behold,  at  length,  the  shadowy  pile  of 
building  close  before  us :  its  grey  walls  and 
towers  dimly  seen,  though  so  near  and  so 
vast :  and  the  raw  vapor  rolling  through  its 
cloisters  heavily. 

There  are  two  black  shadows  walking  td 
and  fro  in  the  quadrangle,  near  the  statues 
of  the  Patron  Saint  and  his  sister ;  and 
hopping  on  behind  them,  in  and  out  of  the 
old  arches,  is  a  raven,  croaking  in  -  ansMrer 
to  the  bell,  and  uttering,  at  intervals,  tte 
purest  Tuscan.  How  like  a  Jesuit  he  looks  4' 
Tliere  never  was  a  sly  and  stealthy  fdlow^ 
so  at  home  as  is  this  raven,  standing  now  at 
the  refectory  door,  with  bis  head  on  on^ 
side,  and  pretending  to  glance  another  waiy^ 
while  he  is  scrutinizing  the  vinlers  keenly , 
and  listening  with  fixed  attention.  What  a' 
dull-headed  monk  the  porter  becomes  in* 
comparison  ! 

*'  He  speaks  like  us !"  says  the  porter : 
''  quite  as  plainly."  Quite  as  plainly,  Porter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  expressive  than  his 
reception  of  the  peasants  who  are  entering 
the  gate  with  baricets  and  burdens.  There 
is  a  roll  in  his  eye,  and  a  chuckle  in  his 
throat,  which  should  qualify  him  to  be  chos- 
en Superior  of  an  Order  of  Ravens.  He 
knows  all  about  it.  ''It's  all  right,"  he  says. 
*'  We  know  what  we  know.  Come  akmgy 
good  people.    Glad  to  see  you  I" 

How  was  this  extraordinary  structure 
ever  buih  in  such  a  situation,  where  the 
labor  of  conveying  the  stone,  and  iron,  and 
marble,  so  great  a  height  mnst  have  been 
prodigious?  "Cawl"  says  the  raven,  wel- 
coming the  peasants.  How,  being  despoiled 
by  plunder,  fire,  and  earthquake,  has  it  risen 
from  its  ruins,  and  been  again  made  what 
we  now  aee  it^  with  its  church  so  sumptu- 
ous and  magnificent?  '^Caw!"  svys  the 
raven,  welcoming  the  peasants.  Th^  peo- 
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pie  have  a  miserable  appearance^  and  (as 
usual)  are  densely  ignorant,  and  all  beg, 
while  the  monks  are  chaunting  hi  the  chap- 
el.    '•  Caw  r*  says  the  raven,  ^'Cuckoo !" 

So  we  leave  him,  chuckling  and  rolling 
hts  eye  at  the  convent  gate,  and  wind  slow- 
ly down  again,  through  the  cloud.  At  last 
emerging  from  it,  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
village  far  below,  and  the  flat  green  country 
intersected  by  rivulets;  which  is  pleasant 
and  fresh  to  see  after  the  obscurity  and 
haze  of  the  convent — no  disrespect  to  the 
raven,  or  the  holy  friars. 

Away  we  go  again,  by  muddy  roads,  and 
through  the  most  shattered  and  tattered  of 
villages,  where  there  is  not  a  whole  window 
among  all  the  houses,  or  a  whole  garment 
among  all  the  peasants,  or  the  least  appear- 
ance of  anything  to  eat,  in  any  of  the 
wretched  hucksters'  shops.  The  women 
wear  a  bright  red  boddice  kced  before  and 
behind,  a  white  skirt,  and  the  Neapolitan 
head-dresa  of  square  folds  of  linen,  primi- 
tively meant  to*  eacry  Icmds  on.  The  men 
and  children  weat  anything  they  can  get 
The  soldiers  aie  as  dirty  and  rapacious  as 
the  dogs.  The  ions  are  such  hobgoblin 
places,  that  they  are  infinitely  more  attract- 
ive and  aouimng  than  the  best  hotels  in 
Paris.  Hiere  is  one  near  Valmontone  (that 
ia  Valmontione,  the  round,  walled  town  on 
riie  mount  opposite),  which  is  approached 
by  a  Quagmire  almost  knee-deep.  There  is 
a  wild  colonnade  below,  and  a  dark  yard 
&U  of  empty  stables  and  lofts,  and  a  great 
long  kitchen  with  a  great  long  bench  and  a 
great  long  form,  where  a  party  of  travellers, 
with  two  priests  anKmg  them,  are  crowding 
round  the  fire  while  their  supper  is  cooking. 
Above  stairs,  is  a  rough  brick  gallery  to  sit 
in,  with  very  little  windows  with  very  small 
patches  of  knotty  glassin  them,  and  all  the 
doors  that  open  from  it  (a  dozen  or  two)  off 
4beir  hinges,  and  a  bare  board  on  tressels 
fet  a  table,  at  which  thirty  people  might 
dine  easily,  and  a  fire«plaee  large  enough 
in  itself  for  a  breakfast  parlor,  where,  as 
the  faggots  blase  and  erackle,  they  illumi- 
nate the  ugliest  and  grimmest  ef  faces, 
drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  whitewashed 
diimney-sides  by  previous  travellers.  There 
is  a  flaring  ccNUitry  lamp  on  the  table ;  and 
hovering  aibout  it,  scratching  her  thick  black 
hair  conttnaaUy,  a  yellow  dwarf  of  a  woman, 
who  standa  on  tiptoe  to  art ange  the  hatchet 
knives,  and  takes  a  tying  leap  to  look  into 
the  waier-jng.  The  beds  in  the  adjotning 
rooms,  are  of  ^ke  liveliest  kind.  There  is 
not  a  solitary  serap  of  loohiDg*gtaBB  in  ibe 
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house,  and  the  washing  apparatus  is  iden- 
tical with  the  cooking  utensils.  But  the 
yellow  dwarf  sets  on  the  table  a  good  flask 
of  excellent  wine,  holding  a  quart  at  least ; 
and  produces,  among  half  a  dozen  other 
dishes,  two*thirds  of  a  roasted  kid,  smoking 
hot.  She  is  as  good-humored,  too,  as  dirty, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  So  here's 
long  life  to  her,  in  the  flask  of  wine,  and 
prosperity  to  the  establishment  i 

Rome  gained  and  left  behind,  and  with 
it  the  Pilgrims  who  are  now  repairing  to 
their  own  homes  again-^eac^h  with  his  seal* 
lop  shell  and  staff,  and  soliciting  alms  for 
the  love  of  God—- we  come,  by  a  fair  ceuntry, 
to  the  Falls  of  Terni,  where  the  whole 
Velino  river  dashes,  headlong,  from  a  rooky 
height,  amidst  shining  spray  and  rainbows. 
Perugia,  strongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature, 
on  a  lofty  emtnence,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain  where  purple  mountains  mingle 
with  the  distant  sky,  is  glowing,  on  its  mar- 
ket day,  with  radiant  colors.  They  set  off 
its  sombre  but  rich  Gothic  buildings  admi- 
rably. The  pavement  of  its  market-plaoe 
is  strewn  with  country  goods.  All  along 
the  steep  hill  leading  from  the  town,  under 
the  town  wall,  there  is  a  noisy  fair  of  calves, 
lambs,  pigs,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Fowls, 
geese,  and  turkeys,  flutter  vigorously  among 
their  very  hoois;  and  buyers, sellers,  and  spec- 
tators, clustering  everywhere,  block  up  the 
road  as  we  oome  shouting  down  i^K>n  thenu 

Stiddenly ,  there  is  a  ringing  sound  among 
our  horses.  The  driver  stops  them.  Sink- 
ing in  his  saddle,  and  casting  up  his  eyes 
to  Heaven,  he  delivers  this  apostrophe,  '*Oh 
Jove  Omnipotent !  here  is  a  horse  has  lost 
his  shoe !" 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  nature 
of  iliis  accident,  and  the  utterly  forlorn  look 
and  gesture  (imposMUe  in  any  one  but  an 
Italian  Vetturino)  with  which  it  is  announo* 
ed,  it  is  not  long  in  being  repaired  by  a 
mortal  Farrier,  by  whose  assistance  we 
reach  Castiglione  the  same  night,  and  Arez- 
zo  next  day.  Mass  is,  of  course,  perfoNBr* 
ing  in  its  fine  cathedral,  where  the  sun 
shines  in  among  the  clustered  pillars, 
through  rich  stained  glass  windows :  half 
revealing,  half  concealing  the  kneeling 
figures  on  the  pavement,  and  striking  out 
paths  of  spotted  light  in  the  long  aiatow 

But  how  much  beauty  of  anther  kind 
is  here,  when,  on  a  fair  olear  moroing,  we 
look,  firom  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  Flor^ 
ence  I  See  where  it  lies  before  us  in  e 
sun4ighted  valley,  brighl  with  the  winding 
Amo,  and  shut  io  by  swelling  hills ;  its 
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domes,  and  palaoes,  Tming  from  the  rich 
eoontr  J  in  a  glittering  heap,  and  shining  in 
lihe  Sim  like  gold  I 

Magnificently  stern  and  sombre  are  the 
streets  of  beaotiful  Florence ;  and  the 
strong  old  piles  of  building  make  such 
heaps  of  shadow,  on  the  ground  and  in 
Ae  rirer,  that  there  is  another  and  a  differ- 
ent city  of  rich  forms  and  fancies,  always 
lying  at  our  feet.  Prodigious  palaces  con- 
strocted  for  defence,  wiih  small  distrustful 
windows  heavily  barred,  and  walls  of  great 
thickness  formed  of  Huge  masses  of  rough 
stone,  frown,  in  their  old  sulky  state,  on 
every  street.  In  the  midst  of  the  city — in 
the  Piazza  of  the  Grand  Duke,  adorned 
with  beautiful  statues  and  the  Fountain  of 
Neptune — rises  the  Palazzo  Veochio,  with 
ks  enormous  overhanging  battlements,  and 
the  Great  Tower  that  watches  over  the 
whole  town.  In  its  court-yard — worthy  of 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  in  its  ponderous 
gloom — is  a  massive  staircase  that  the 
heaviest  wagon  and  the  stoutest  team  of 
horses  might  be  driven  up.  Within  it,  is 
a  Great  Saloon,  faded  and  tarnished  in  its 
stately  decorations,  and  mouldering  by 
grains,  but  recording  yet,  in  pictures  on  its 
walls,  the  triumphs  of  the  Medici  and  the 
wars  of  the  old  Florentine  people.  The 
prison  is  hard  by,  in  an  adjacent  court- 
yard of  the  building — a  foul  and  dismal 
place,  where  some  men  are  shut  up  close, 
in  small  cells  like  ovens ;  and  where  others 
look  through  bars  and  beg  ;  where  some 
are  playing  draughts,  and  some  are  talking 
to  their  friends,  who  smoke,  the  while,  to 
purify  the  air  ;  and  some  are  buying  wine 
and  fruit  of  women-venders  ;  and  all  are 
squalid,  dirty,  and  vile  to  look  at.  '*  They 
are  merry  enough,  Signore,"  says  the 
jailer.  "  They  are  all  blood-stained  here," 
he  adds,  indicating,  with  his  hand,  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  building.  Before  the 
hour  is  out,  an  old  man,  eighty  years  of 
^f^i  quarrelling  over  a  bargain  with  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen,  stabs  her  dead,  in  the 
market-place  full  of  bright  flowers;  and  is 
brought  in  prisoner  to  swell  the  number. 

Among  the  four  old  bridges  that  span 
the  river,  the  Ponte  Vecchio— that  bridge 
which  is  covered  with  the  shops  of  Jewel- 
lers and  Goldsmiths — is  a  most  enchanting 
feature  in  the  scene.  The  space  of  one 
house,  in  the  centre,  being  left  open,  the 
view  beyond  is  shown  as  in  a  frame  ,*  and 
that  precious  glimpse  of  sky,  and  water, 
and  rich  buildings,  shining  so  quietly 
among  the  huddled  roofs  and  gables  on  the 
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bridge,  is  exquisite.  Above  it,  the  Gallery 
of  the  Grand  Duke  crosses  the  river.  It 
was  built  to  connect  the  two  great  palaces 
by  a  secret  passage  ;  and  it  takes  its  jealous 
course  among  the  streets  and  houses,  with 
true  despotism,  going  where  it  lists,  and 
spurning  every  obstacle  away  before  it. 

The  Grand  Duke  has  a  worthier  secret 
passage  through  the  streets,  in  his  black 
robe  and  hood,  as  a  member  of  the  Com* 
pagnia  della  Miserioordia,  which  brother- 
hood includes  all  ranks  of  men.  If  an  ac- 
cident take  place,  their  office  is,  to  raise 
the  sufferer,  and  bear  him  tenderly  to  the 
Hospital.  If  a  fire  break  out,  it  is  one  of 
their  functions  to  repair  to  the  spot,  and 
render  their  assistance  and  protection.  It 
is,  also,  among  their  commonest  offices,  to 
attend  and  console  the  sick ;  and  they  netf* 
ther  receive  money,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  in 
any  house  they  visit  for  this  purpose. 
Those  who  are  on  duty  for  the  time,  are 
called  together,  on  a  moment's  notice,  by 
the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Tower  ; 
and  ii  is  said  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  been 
seen,  at  this  sound,  to  rise  from  his  seat  at 
table,  and  quietly  withdraw  to  attend  the 
summons. 

In  this  other  large  Piazza,  where  an  ir- 
regular kind  of  market  is  held,  and  stores 
of  old  iron  and  other  small  merchandise 
are  set  out  on  stalls,  or  scattered  on  the 
pavement,  are  grouped  together,  the  Cft* 
thedral  with  its  great  Dome,  the  beautiful 
Italian  Gothic  Tower  the  Campanile,  and 
the  Baptistry  with  its  wrought  bronze  doors* 
And  here,  a  small  untrodden  square  in  the 
pavement,  is  the  **  Stone  of  Daivte,"  where 
(so  runs  the  story)  he  was  used  to  bring 
his  stool  and  sit  in  contemplation.  I  won- 
der was  he  ever,  in  his  bittM*  exile,  with* 
held  from  cursing  the  very  stones  in  the 
streets  of  Florence  the  ungrateful,  by  any 
kind  remembrance  of  this  old  musing- 
place,  and  its  association  with  gentle 
thoughts  of  little  Beatrice  ! 

The  chapel  of  the  Medici,  tlie  Good  and 
Bad  Angels  of  Florence ;  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce  where  Michael  Angelo  lies 
buried,  and  where  every  stone  in  the  clois- 
ters is  eloquent  on  great  men's  deaths ;  in- 
numerable churches,  often  masses  of  un- 
finished heavy  brickwork  externally,  but 
solemn  and  serene  within  ;  arrest  our  lin- 
gering steps  in  strolling  through  the  city. 

In  keeping  with  the  tombs  among  the 
olcHsters,  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, famous  through  the  world  for  its  pre- 
parations in  wax ;  beginnii^  with  models 
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of  leaves,  seeds,  plants,  inferior  animals ; 
and  gradually  ascending  through  separate 
organs  of  the  human  frame,  up  to  the 
whole  structure  of  that  wonderful  creation, 
exquisitely  presented,  as  in  recent  death. 
Few  admonitions  of  our  frail  mortality  can 
be  more  solemn,  and  more  sad,  or  strike  so 
home  upon  the  heart,  as  the  counterfeits  of 
Youth  and  Beauty  that  are  lying  there, 
upon  their  beds,  in  their  last  sleep. 

Beyond  the  wails,  the  whole  sweet  valley 
of  the  Arno,  the  convent  of  Fiessole,  the 
Tower  of  Galileo,  Boccaccio's  house,  old 
villas  and  retreats;  innumerable  spots  of 
interest,  all  glowing  in  a  landscape  of  sur- 
passing beauty  steeped  in  the  richest  light ; 
are  spread  before  us.  Returning  from  so 
much  brightness,  how  solemn  and  how 
grand  the  streets  again,  with  their  great, 
dark,  mournful  palaces,  and  many  legends  : 
not  of  siege,  and  war,  and  might,  and  Iron 
Hand  alone,  but  of  the  triumphal  growth  1 
of  peaceful  Arts  and  Sciences  1 

What  light  isshed  upon  the  world,  at  this 
day,  from  amidst  these  rugged  Palaces  of 
Florence !  Here,  open  to  all  comers,  in 
their  beautiful  and  calm  retreats,  the  an- 
cient Sculptors  are  immortal,  side  by  side 
with  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Poets,  Historians, 
Philosophers — those  illustrious  men  of  his- 
tory, beside  whom  its  crowned  heads  and 
harnessed  warriors  show  so  poor  and  small, 
and  are  so  soon  forgotten.  Here,  the  im- 
perishable part  of  noble  minds  survives, 
placid  and  equal,  when  strongholds  of  as- 
sault and  defence  are  overthrown ;  when 
the  tyranny  of  the  many,  or  the  few,  or 
both,  is  but  a  tale ;  when  Pride  and  Power 
are  so  much  cloistered  dust.  The  fire 
within  the  stern  streets  and  among  the 
massive  Palaces  and  Towers,  kindled  by' 
rays  from  Heaven,  is  still  burning  brightly, 
when  the  flickering  of  war  is  extinguish* 
ed  and  the  household  fires  of  generations 
have  decayed ;  as  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  faces,  rigid  with  the  strife  and 
passion  of  the  hour,  have  faded  out  of  the 
old  Squares  and  public  haunts,  while  the 
nameless  Florentine  Lady,  preserved  from 
oblivion  by  a  Painter's  hand,  yet  lives  on, 
in  enduring  grace  and  youth. 

Let  us  look  back  on  Florence  while  we 
may,  and  when  its  shining  Dome  is  seen 
no  more,  go  travelling  through  cheerful 
Tuscany,  with  a  bright  remembrance  of  it ; 
for  Italy  will  be  the  fairer  for  the  recollec- 
tion. The  summer  time  being  come  :  and 
Genoa,  and  Milan,  and  the  Lake  of  Como 
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lying  far  behind  ns :  and  we  resting  at 
Faido,  a  Swiss  village,  near  the  awful  rocks 
and  mountains,  the  everlasting  snows  and 
roaring  cataracts,  of  the  Great  Saint 
Gothard  :  hearing  the  Italian  tongue  for 
the  last  time  on  this  journey  :  let  us  part 
from  Italy,  with  all  its  miseries  and  wrongs, 
affectionately,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
beauties,  natural  and  artificial,  of  which  it 
is  full  to  overflowing,  and  in  our  tender- 
ness towards  a  people  naturally  well  dis- 
posed, and  patient,  and  sweet  tempered. 
Years  of  neglect,  oppression,  and  misrule, 
have  been  at  work,  to  change  their  nature 
and  reduce  their  spirit ;  miserable  jealous- 
ies, fomented  by  petty  Princes  to  whom 
union  was  destruction,  and  division 
strength,  have  been  a  canker  at  the  root 
of  their  nationality,  and  have  barbarized 
their  language ;  but  the  good  that  was  in 
them  ever,  is  in  them  yet,  and  a  noble  peo- 
ple may  be,  one  day,  raised  up  from  these 
ashes.  Let  us  entertain  that  hope !  And 
let  us  not  rememl)er  Italy  the  less  regard- 
fully,  because,  in  every  fragment  of  her 
fallen  Temples,  and  every  stone  of  her 
deserted  palaces  and  prisons,  she  helps  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  that  the  wheel  of 
Time  is  rolling  for  an  end,  and  that  the 
world  is,  in  all  great  essentials,  better, 
gentler,  more  forbearing,  and  more  hope- 
ful, as  it  rolls ! 


Potatoes. — Dr.  Lindley,  at  the  head  of  the 
Horticultural  Societ}',  read  two  communicationa, 
and  stated  the  results  of  experiments  made  on 
the  propagation  of  potatoes  from  seeds,  which  bad 
been  tuggested  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
more  healthy  future  source  of  supply,  from  the 
probable  present  exhaustion  of  the  stock.  Such 
anticipations,  it  was  thought  might  lead  to  dia- 
appointment,  and  the  experience  of  one  case  in 
particular  showed  that  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  it,  as  the  seeds  of  the  season  1844, 
before  the  disease  had  appeared,  produced  80  po- 
tatoes which  were  very  much  diseased,  although 
the  haulms  were  not  in  the  first  case  affected. 
All  the  evidence  on  the  subject  was,  however, 
very  conflicting  ;  for  whereas  in  thiseountry  the 
results  of  the  experiments  were  very  unsatisfacto- 
ry, the  reverse  was  the  case  in  Prussia,  where 
crops  of  excellent  quality  had  been  procured 
from  seeds,  with  most  satisfactory  results  both  in 
the  greater  quantity  as  well  as  the  superior  quali- 
ty of  the^produce.  So  satisfied  were  the  Prus- 
sian Government  of  the  results  of  theSH  experi- 
ments, that  they  had  given  instruction  to  pur- 
chase seed  wherever  it  could  be  obtained. — IM. 
0»z. 
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THE  OLDEST  OF  ALL  ALMANACKS. 

An  old  almanack  is  |>roverbially  a  value- 
less document ;  and  yet  a  person  can  scarce- 
ly peruse  a  very  old  one  without  finding 
something  in  it  to  interest,  if  not  to  instruct 
him.  An  ''  old  almanack/'  however,  and 
even  a  ''very  old  almanack/'  may  mean 
very  different  things  in  the  mouths  of  dif- 
ferent persons.  Some  would  call  a  Watson's 
Almanack  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  very 
old  one ;  and  there  are  many  Irishmen  who 
would  find  good  amusement  for  an  idle 
hour,  not  indeed  in  the  calendar  itself,  but 
in  its  accompaniments.  One  of  William 
LiJJy's  Epbemerises,  two  hundred  years  old, 
with  its  predictions  of  future  events,  de- 
duced from  planetary  configurations  and 
eclipses,  would  be  interesting  as  an  alma- 
nack ;  and  a  still  greater  degree  of  curi- 
osity would  be  excited  by  one  of  the  cheap 
Dutch  almanacks,  which  our  ancestors  used 
three  hundred  years  ago ;  or  by  one  of  the 
illuminated  manuscripts,  which,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  that,  announced  the  festi- 
vals and  the  weather  to  the  few  who,  in 
those  days,  could  command  such  a  luxury. 
Host  persons  would  consider  such  a  manu- 
script as  this  a  very  old  almanack  indeed ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  mere  thing  of  yesterday  by 
the  side  of  that  of  which  we  are  now  going 
to  speak.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum 
an  almanack,  which  wants  but  a  little  of 
being  3000  years  old ;  which,  having  been 
used  as  his  monitor  by  some  Egyptian  of 
the  olden  time,  was  buried  with  him ;  and 
has  been  dug  up  in  this  all-exploring  age, 
unrolled,  displayed  to  the  public,  copied  in 
facsimile  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and, 
in  fine,  read — to  a  great  extent  at  least. 

This  almanack  is,  like  other  Egyptian 
manuscripts,  written  on  papyrus.  It  is  in 
columns;  and  of  these  twenty-five  are 
wholly  or  partially  preserved.  The  portion 
of  the  year  which  these  contain  begins  with 
the  19thof  Thoth,  the  first  month,  and  ends 
with  the  I3th  of  Pachon,  or  the  253d  day 
of  the  year.  This  day,  however,  is  men- 
tioned pretty  high  up  in  the  twenty-fourth 
column,  the  remainder  of  it  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  being  illegible.  It  is  probable,  then, 
that  thirty-eight  columns  or  thereabouts 
contained  the  whole  almanack;  unless, 
indeed,  which  is  not  unlikely,  there  was 
some  additional  matter  at  the  beginning  or 
end.  The  days  are  named  in  red  ink  ;  and 
the  figure,  which  terminates  the  name,  is 


immediately  followed  by  three  characters, 
expressing  the  nature  of  the  morning,  the 
day  itself,  and  the  evening — as  prosperous, 
indifferent,  or  adverse.  The  character  de- 
noting good  fortune  is  written  in  black  ink, 
the  other  two  generally  in  red — a  curious 
instance  of  the  difference  between  Egyptian 
and  European  notions  in  many  respects; 
with  us  it  would  have  been  the  reverse. — 
Most  days  have  the  same  character  through- 
out, but  there  are  exceptions.  Thus  we 
read—**  Thoth  25  G.  G.  M. ;"  i.  c,  good, 
good,  middling;  implying  that  the  evening 
was  rather  unlucky ;  and  a  caution  is  added, 
"do  not  go  out  of  doors  at  the  time  of 
evening.^'  After  the  day  has  been  thus 
briefly  characterized,  observations  are  made, 
sometimes  very  briefly,  at  other  times  at 
considerable  length,  which  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads.  Some  relate  to  the 
religious  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  the 
day  in  question,  or  to  the  mystic  events 
supposed  to  have  happened  on  it.  These 
are  in  many  cases  not  easily  separated ; 
and  the  latter  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a 
reason  for  the  former.  Other  observations 
are  in  the  nature  of  cautions  against  doing 
certain  things  on  certain  days,  or  of  eifr* 
conragements  to  do  them ;  and  others,  again, 
are  predictions  of  the  fate  of  children  who 
may  be  born  on  that  day.  • 

These  are  not  what  we  should  now-a-days 
call  astrological  predictions.  There  is  no 
allusion  in  the  almanack  to  the  positions  of 
the  moon  or  of  the  planets,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians did  not  take  into  account  in  their  cal- 
culations of  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  and  in 
truth  there  could  be  no  such  allusion  con- 
sistently with  the  nature  of  the  almanack ; 
as  it  was  not,  like  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  intended  to  last  for  a  single 
year,  but  for  a  quaternion,  or  period  of  four 
years. 

In  order  to  explain  this  observation,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  computing  time.  In  the  early 
period  of  their  history,  the  Egyptians  u:ied 
a  year,  the  commencement  of  which  was 
determined  by  some  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  sun's  annual  course ;  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  by -the  cessation  of  the 
inundation.  To  this  year  the  hieroglyphi- 
cal  names  of  the  mouths  were  adapted, 
which  represent  physical  characters,  such 
as  would  belong  to  the  months  of  a  year 
beginning  about  a  month  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox;  and  which  could  not  have 
been  given  at  a  time  when  the  year  was  a 
wandering  one,  as  it  was  in  later  ages.—- 


ram  oldest  of  all  almanacks. 
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The  intercalation  of  a  three  hundred  and  j 
tiity-flixth  day)  which  sometimes  took  place 
IB  the  fourth  and  scunetimee  in  the  fifth 
jwar,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  au- 
thor^ive  national  calendar,  would  occur  in 
different  years,  in  different  parts  of  Egypt, 
wee  found  to  be  productive  ol^  so  much 
inconvenience,  that  it  was  abolished  by  a 
law,  which  the  kings  were  required  to 
swear  that  they  would  observe ;  and  thence- 
forward  the  commencement  of  the  year  be- 
gan to  wander  through  the  different  sea- 
sens;  returning  to  its  original  or  normal 
position,  when  the  months  would  correspond 
in  character  to  their  hieroglyphic  names,  in 
nbout  fifteen  hundred  years.  Now,  of  the 
festivals  which  were  observed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, some  «Fere  connected  with  certain 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  alteration  in  the  calendar  was  that 
ibey  fell  on  different  days  of  the  year  in 
difl^nt  years.  For  four  years  in  8ucce»- 
sion  one  of  these  festivals  foil  on  a  certain 
day,  suppose  the  first  of  Thoth  ;  in  the  next 
four,  it  fell  on  the  second;  then  on  the 
Mid,  and  so  on.  Other  fe^ivals,  on  the 
eoetrary,  retained  their  position  in  the 
month,  whether  that  month  fell  in  the 
spring  or  in  the  autumn.  These  fixed  and 
moveable  feasts  would  be  continually  inter- 
fering with  one  another,  and  a  calendar  was 
needed  by  the  Egyptian  to  instruct  him  on 
what  days  each  was  to  be  celebrated,  and 
also,  according  to  his  notions,  whet  good  or 
ill  fbrtune  might  result  from  their  different 
combinations.  Such  a  calendar  would  serve 
for  four  years ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
think,  that  it  never  served  for  more ;  but 
that  the  Egyptian  almanack-makers  regu- 
larly carried  forward  the  moveable  feasts  at 
the  end  of  a  quaternion ;  thus  making  them 
to  go  round  the  year  in  1460  years,  though 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices  would  in  reality 
"^ake  about  1500  years  to  complele  this 
circuit. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  an  Egyptian 
almanack,  our  readers  will  now  be  inclined 
to  ask — for  what  quaternion  was  that  now 
before  ns  composed  ?  This  question  may 
be  understood  in  two  senses ;  and  in  one 
of  th^jB^  T^easily  answered.  At  the  back 
of  the  almanack,  there  is  a  date  of  the  2tith 
Phsfmuthi,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  Ram«- 
ses  the  Great 

The  almanack,  therefore,  was  intended 
feg^  use  in  the  four  years  following  this, 
^f  }{iiencing  with   the  57th  of  Rameses, 
sixty-second  year  is  the  date  of  a 
>  the  British  Museum.      But  how 


long  before  Christ  was  this  ?     That,  too^ 
may  be  answered  from  the  almanack ;  and 
it  appears  to  us,  on  very  sure  grounds, 
though  we  anticipate  dissent  on  the  part  of 
those  Egyptian  cbronologers,  who  are  vying 
witlf  one  another  as  to  how  far  the  reigns  c^ 
the  several  kings  may  be  carried  back.     la 
the  quaternion  which  commenced   in  what 
would  be,  afler  the  Julian  reckoning,  No* 
vember,   1767,  s.  c,  the  summer  solstice 
fell,  according  to  astronomical  caloulatiott, 
on  the  5th  of  Pachon,  or  the  245th  day  of 
the  Egyptian  year.     This  was  sbooC  the 
time  when  the  months  were  in  their  normal 
position ;  and  was,  therefore,  about  the  time 
when  the  wandering  year  originated.     We 
take  the  quaternion  to  have  cosMnenoed  in 
this  year,  because  the  quaternions  of  the 
canicular  cycle  certainly  comanenced  m, 
1323,  B.  c. ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  two  seta  of  quaternieas 
coincided.      If,  now,  the  day  of  the  figyp* 
tian  year  on  which  the  summer  solstice  wis 
computed  to  fall  be  noted  in  this  almanack, 
we  have  only  to  count  the  number  of  days 
between  the  5th  of  Pachon  and  it,  multiply 
this  number  by  four,  and  subtract  the  pr^ 
duct  from  1767 ;  and  we  shall  at  once  have 
the  date  before  Christ  of  the  first  year  of  the 
quaternion.     Whether  the  origin  of  the 
wandermg  year  was  actually  in  1767,  b.  o,, 
or  four,  eight,  or  twelve  years  earlier  or  later, 
makes  no  difference  in  this  calculation.-^ 
In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  solstice  would 
have  fallen  at  the  origin,  one,  two,  or  three 
years  later  than  the  day  namtKl ;  and  would, 
in  1767,  B.  c,  as  in  all  preceding  years, 
have  fallen  on  the  same  nominal  day  of  the 
year ;   but  whatever  number  of  years  was 
taken   from   the  epoch  of  the  wandering 
year,  the  same  would  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  subtrahend ;  so  that  the  remainder,  or 
date  of  the  almanack  before  Christ,  could 
not  be  affected.     Now,  the  day  af  the  com- 
puled  summer  solstice  is  virtually  given  in 
the  almanack.      It  is  expressly  stated  by 
Champollion,  that  the  palaces  of  lioth  the 
Meranoninm  and  Medinet  Habou  contain 
bas-reliefs,  representing  the  panegyry  of  the 
summer  solstice;  and  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  these  sculptures  wss  the 
coronation  of  H&nts.     Mystical  birds  sse 
despatched   to  the   four   quarters  of   the 
heaven,  and  are  told  to  tell  the  gods  of  those  ^ 
quarters,  that  ''  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  has  assumed  the  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt;  and  that  (his  earthly 
type)  King  Rameses  has  assumed  the  crowns 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."      In  aceor- 
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dance  with  this,  on  the  eeflmg  in  the 
MemnoDtom,  where  the  several  months  are 
lepresented  with  their  Mwmal  characters, 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  as  Horns,  is  rep- 
reseated  as  foiling  in  the  month  Pachon,  the 
normal  month  of  the  sumoier  solstice.  We 
think,  then,  that  no  doobt  oaght  to  exist  as  to 
the  coooection  between  the  snmmer  solstice 
attd  the  myeticai  comatiun  of  Horns.  It  is, 
iMwerer,  noted  in  this  almanack,  under  the 
14lAi  Paophi,  or  44thday  of  the  year,  <'G.  6. 
O.  This  is  the  dayof  the  assumption  of  the 
erowBS  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  hy 
Horns.'' 

The  sol^iee  had  then  adranced  from  the 
M6th  day  of  the  year  to  the  44th  of  the 
following  year,  or  164  days,  from  1767  a. 
c.  which  gives  1111  b.  c,  as  the  year  wrhen 
the  quaternion  commenced.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  first  year  of  Rameses  the 
Great  began  in  1 167  b.  c.  ;  and  as  it  is  ex- 
pMsriy  stated  m  an  inscription  at  Silsilis 
tint  his  8ist  year,  and  of  coarse  his  6fat 
year,  was  the  year  of  the  great  festival  of 
tfair^  years;  which  implies  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  epoch  of  the  calendar  and 
the  commencemeDt  of  his  rmgn  was  an  ex- 
net  vmitiple  of  thirty  years;  we  have  thnsa 
new  argument  for  the  epoch  of  the  calendar 
being  in  1767  b.  c,  and  not  in  any  of  the 
neighboring  years.  On  this  subject,  we 
will  only  add,  that  it  would  not  at  all  avail 
the  advocates  of  a  more  extended  chronol- 
ogy to  soppose  that  the  actual  solstice  was 
intended  to  be  indicated  in  the  calendar 
rather  than  one  computed  by  quaternions. 
The  actual  solstice  wonld  not  fall  on  the 
14th  Pat^hi  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  date  above  mentioned. 

H  would  be  highly  desirable  that  some 
other  almanadc,  intended  for  a  different 
quaternion,  rixNdd  be  compared  with  this. 
It  would  then  clearly  appear,  which  of  the 
Egyptian  festivals  were  attached  to  certain 
days  of  particnlar  months ;  and  which,  be- 
ing connected  with  certain  seasons,  wan- 
dered throBgh  the  diflerent  months.  It  is 
very  probable  that  some  such  almanack  may 
exist  among  the  yet  unexamined  treasures 
of  many  European  nusenms.  The  owner 
of  the  present  almanack  had,  no  doubt, 
others ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
they  were  buried  with  him  along  with  this, 
and  that  they  have  found  their  way  to  some 
or  other  of  the  great  coHections  of  papyri. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
entries  made  in  this  almanack  in  connex- 
ion with  dttTerent  days.  The  23d  of 
Tfacah  is  marked  as  a  fortunate  day  through* 
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out ;  yet  no  incense  was  to  be  hnmed,  and 
no  hunting  or  fowling  to  be  carried  on. 
There  were  other  restrictions ;  and  it  is  in 
the  end  foretold  that  any  child  born  that 
day  will  not  live.  On  the  following  day, 
the  child  that  should  be  bom  would  have  a 
prospei^us  life.  The  36th,  already  noticed 
as  prosperous  in  the  two  first  portions  of  tlie 
day,  and  middling  in  the  evening,  was  the 
day  of  the  exode  of  the  Lioness  to  the  Bas^ 
ern  moontatn.  It  was  to  be  a  day  of  ea^ 
ing  of  beef  and  drinking  of  wine ;  and 
offerings  were  to  be  made  to  Osiris.  On 
this  day,  we  suspect  that  in  the  present 
quaternion  a  collision  of  a  fixed  and  a 
moveable  feast  took  place.  The  lioness  of 
Memphis,  whose  exode,  that  is,  the  carry- 
ing of  her  statue  from  the  temple  and  back 
again,  is  mentioned  as  to  take  place  on  this 
day,  was  not  the  goddess  of  Bubastis,  as  idl 
recent  writers  on  Egyptian  mythology  have 
made  her.  The  name  of  the  latter  was 
Bast,  and  she  was  oat-headed.  The  Pekbe, 
or  lioness,  whose  proper  name  appears  to 
have  been  Men  hi,  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  her  in  this  almanack.  The  word  Pe- 
khe  is  etymologically  connected  with  D&he, 
the  Oerman  name  for  a  female  wild  beast ; 
and  possibly  with  an  English  word,  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  apply  to  so  venera- 
ble a  goddess.  The  26th  of  Thoth  is  bad 
throughout.  ''  Do  nothing  at  aH  this  day. 
This  is  the  dayof  the  combat  of  Horus  and 
Typhon."  It  is  added  that  three  days  and 
three  nights  were  to  be  passed  as  travellers, 
in  commemoration  of  the  wanderings  of 
Isis.  From  this  and  other  passages  in  the 
almanack,  tt  is  plain  that  the  legend  of 
Osiris,  Typhon,  Isis,  and  Horus,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Egyptians  in  the  age  of  the 
great  Rameses;  contrary  to  what  some 
have  conjectured  on  account  of  the  honors 
paid  at  this  time  to  Typhon.  The  honors 
paid  to  this  god  were  probaMy  confined  to 
the  military  caste.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
identified  with  the  Phcenieian  Baal,  and 
like  him  symbolixed  by  an  ass,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  form,  or  at  least  with  the  head, 
of  that  animal.  The  father  of  Rameses  the 
Ckeat  bore  a  name  implying  devotion  to 
him,  Setei,  the  attached  to  Set ;  which  the 
priests  who  prepared  bis  sepulchre  changed 
to  Osirei,  the  attached  to  Osiris.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  by  bis  own  desire.  He  was 
willing  enough  to  be  a  votary  of  the  •benefi- 
cent god  after  his  death;  but  while  he 
lived  be  would  be  a  warrior,  in  the  service 
of  the  malevolent  devil  1  So  long  as  this 
warlike   family  retained   the    crown,  the 
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nftffie  of  Set  was  held  in  honor ;  but  after 
their  fall,  the  priests  showed  their  aversion 
to  it  by  defacing  it  wherever  they  (bund  it. 
as  on  the  Flaminian  obelisk,  and  on  the 
statue  of  Setei  II.  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  the  following  day,  persons  are  directed 
not  to  pursue  any  game,  it  being  oire  of  the 
days  of  Horus  and  Typbon ;  t.  e,  the  com 
bat  between  there  was  still  going  on.    Offer- 
ings, it  is  said,  should  be  made  to  their 
names  on  this  day.     On  the  28th  of  Thoth 
a  remark  is  made,  which  occurs  very  fre- 
quently.    ''  If  thou  seest  any  thing   at  all 
this  day,  it  will  be  fortunate."     The  4th  of 
Paophi  was  particularly  unfortunate.     A 
journey  was  not  to  be  commenced ;  and  a 
child  that  might  be  born  would  die  on  that 
very    day.      A   person    born   on   the  23d 
Paophi  would  be  killed  by  a  crocodile,  and 
on  the  27th,  by  a  serpent.     One  born  on 
the  28th,  would  have  a  happy  end.     The 
13th  of  Athyr  was  the  day  of  the  exode  of 
Isis.     A  person  born  on  the  ]4th  would  die 
by  the  sword.     The  28th,  a  middling  day 
throughout,  was  the  exode  of  Bast ;  a  child 
then  born  would  die  within  the  year.     The 
21st  was  throughout  fortunate.     It  was  the 
day  of  the  panegyry,  or  festive  assembly  of 
Mu  the  son  of  Ra,  t.  e.  Light,  the  son  of 
the  Sun.     It  was  the  day  when  Mu  and 
Neith  were  together  in  the  c&bin  of  the 
barge  of  the  sun.     The  second  of  Choesac 
was  a  fortunate  day   throughout.     Every 
thing  would  turn  out  well.     All  the  gods 
and  goddesses  were  rejoicing  in  the  celes- 
tial panegyries.     The  4th  of  Tybi  was  an- 
other fortunate  day.     A  child   then  born 
would  die  a  prince  of  the  people.     This  is 
a  proof  that  the  Egyptians  were  not,  as 
generally  supposed,  restricted  to  the  rank  or 
profession  to  which  they  were  born.     Oc- 
casionally, they  might  rise  to  an  elevated 
rank.     The  12ib   of   Tybi   was  middling 
throughout.  Persons  were  cautioned  against 
looking  at  a  rat  on  this  day.     On  the  17th 
persons  were  not  to  wash  themselves  with 
water.     The  20th  Tybi  was  another  exode 
of  Basty  two   months  from  the  preceding 
one;    and  was,  like  it,   a  middling   day 
throughout.     Nothing  was  to  be  done  the 
whole  day.     The  Ist  of  Mechir  was  a  for- 
tunate day  to  its  close.     The  gods  and  god- 
desses had  a  panegyry  on  it.     The   lith 
was  a  good  day  throughout.     It  was  the  day 
of  the   panegyry  of  Neith  at  Sais.     The 
14th  is  marked  *'  B.G.G.     Don't  go  out  of 
doors  before  daylight.     This  is  the  day  of 
looking  at  the  crocodiles  pursued  by  Ty- 
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Phamenoth  was  "  the  day  of  the  Efxode  of 
Neith  in  Sais.  They  see  the  good  things 
of  the  night  at  the  third  hour."  Probably, 
this  was  the  feast  of  lamps  which  Herodo- 
tus mentions,  ii.  62.  The  assembly,  he 
says,  at  Sais  is  held  by  night.  They  8U0» 
pend  before  their  houses,  in  the  open  air, 
lamps  filled  with  oil,  mixed  with  salt,  over 
which  a  wiok  floats  and  burns  through  the 
night.  This,  we  may  suppose,  was  lighted 
at  the  third  hour.  Herodotus  says,  that  on 
this  night  all  Egypt  was  illuminated ;  as 
those  who  did  not  attend  the  feast  observed 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  at  their  dwellings. 
The  18th  of  this  month  is  marked  as  the 
panegyry  of  Netpe,  the  23d  of  Horus,  and 
the  28th  of  Osiris.  The  5th  of  Paehoa 
was  that  of  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  Tattou. 

But  we  must  not  exhaust  the  patience  of 
our  readers.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  nature  of  this  almanack ;  and  while  it 
remains  the  only  one  of  its  kind  no  info^ 
mation  of  any  value  can  be  expected  from 
it,  beyond  the  fact,  which  we  have  set  out 
with  establishing,  the  true  date  of  the  reign 
of  Rameses  the  Great.  This,  we  think, 
it  fixes  on  sure  grounds ;  and,  in  that  re- 
spect, but  in  that  only,  it  is  an  important  as 
well  as  a  curious  document. 
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Lisboa,  1846. 


Thb  publications  above  referred  to,  are 

calculated  to  cause  some  mistrust  in  the 

nature   of   those   organic   changes  which 

have  taken  place  in  the  Peninsula,  during 

phon  before  the  great  boat."     The  5th [the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    We  rise 
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from  the  perusal  of  them  pained,  and  be- 
wildered in  our  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  advantages  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment— or  at  least  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  administered  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal of  late  years.  We  inquire  after  the 
condition  of  the  people,  their  material  inte- 
rests, the  state  of  religion,  of  commerce, 
and  of  agriculture,  of  letters  and  of  arts ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  those  things 
have  been  bettered  by  the  changes  that 
kave  taken  place  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Are  we  to  infer  then,  that  absolute  gov- 
ernment is  better  than  representative  ?  Be- 
fore we  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  would 
be  well  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernments called  representative,  which  have 
existed  in  the  Peninsula  since  1620 ;  and 
it  may  be,  we  shall  find  that  representation 
in  all  of  them  was  *  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare,'  a  privilege,  monopolized  by 
one  class,  and  that  the  worst  class  of  all, 
namely,  the  employes  (empleados,  emprega- 
dos  publicos.) 

The  history  of  the  late  administration  in 
Portugal  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
burla  which  scheming  politicians  make  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and,  what  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  the  facilities  for  pre- 
varication and  malversation  in  office  which 
the  system,  miscalled  representative,  af- 
fords to  men  of  unclean  hands  and  of  loose 
principles  in  official  situations.  Western 
Europe  has  offered  no  parallel  in  recent 
times  for  the  barefaced  effrontery  with 
which  oflicial  peculation  and  venality  have 
been  practised  during  the  last  four  years  in 
Portugal,  where  it  was  not  one  individual 
alone  of  a  ministry,  but  the  majority  of  its 
members,  who  made  either  stock-jobbing, 
or  contract  selling,  or  patronage  vending, 
the  great  business  of  their  public  lives ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  such 
practices,  carried  on  year  after  year,  they 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  court  up  to  the 
latest  moment,  to  an  extent  unequalled  by 
any  former  administration. 

In  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  there  was 
a  state  of  things  in  France,  which  some- 
what resembled  that  lately  existing  in  Por- 
tugal. The  revenues  of  the  state  were 
eaten  up  by  speculating  scheming  minis- 
ters and  subordinate  officials.  Immense 
fortunes  were  suddenly  acquired,  and  com- 
mensurate injuries  inflicted  on  the  public 
service.  The  peculating  ministers  pulled 
admirably  together,  never  differing  about 
pubUc  measures ;  but  in  private  they  watch- 
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ed  narrowly  each  other's  gains,  and  were 
evidently  connected  politically  for  one  ob- 
ject only — the  promotion  of  their  private 
interests.  In  the  desperate  disorder  of  the 
finances,  the  young  sovereign  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  his  wants  supplied.  When  he 
called  on  Fouquet,  the  Intendant  of  Fi- 
nance, for  money,  the  latter  was  wont  to 
reply,  '  Sire,  the  exchequer  is  exhausted, 
but  perhaps  his  eminence  the  cardinal  will 
lend  you  what  you  want'  The  riches  of 
Fouquet,  however,  were  then  daily  aug- 
menting, and  he  could  well  afford  to  ac- 
commodate his  sovereign,  which  he  fr^ 
quently  did,  without  troubling  the  cardinal, 
while  the  national  resources  were  becoming 
daily  more  exhausted. 

In  like  manner  in  Portugal,  the  credit  of 
the  late  minister  of  finance  stood  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  government,  that  he 
has  often  had  occasion  to  endorse  bills  of 
the  treasury  for  the  public  service,  which 
without  his  personal  security  would  have 
been  worthless.  He  had  a  large  stake  in 
the  funds,  and  was  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  public  credit.  But  men  who 
accumulate  wealth  suddenly  are  often  smit-* 
ten  with  an  in&tuation  fatal  to  its  preser* 
vation.  The  very  means  that  were  taken 
to  uphold  public  credit,  while  malversation 
existed  in  every  department  of  the  state 
over  which  the  Cabrals  had  any  control,, 
were  ruinous  to  the  treasury,  and  tended  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  things,  when  it  would 
require  a  legislature  made  up  of  govern- 
ment employis  to  impose,  and  an  army  in 
every  province  to  collect,  the  amount  of 
taxes  rendered  necessary  by  the  vices  of 
the  administration. 

Fouquet,  at  the  time  we  have  referred  to, 
was  investing  largely  his  governmental 
gains  in  lands  and  houses.  The  account 
then  given  of  his  doings  would  serve,  with 
slight  modifications,  for  those  of  the  Ca- 
brals. Fouquet,  in  1661,  had  fitted  up,  at 
a  cost  of  eighteen  millions  of  francs,  a 
sumptuous  chateau,  in  which  he  entertain- 
ed the  whole  French  court,  at  a  magnifi- 
cent fi§te,  the  splendor  of  which  was  the 
admiration  of  his  royal  and  noble  guests, 
well  acquainted  though  they  were  with  the 
late  humble  circumstances  of  the  intendant. 
But  here  the  parallel  ceases.  The  palace 
building,  castle  buying,  wealth  amassing, 
court  banqueting  of  the  Cabrals,  all  tended 
to  the  consolidation  of  their  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  young  sovereign  of 
France,  though  he  had  not  much  gratitude,* 
as  a  guest,  had  some  understanding  of  his 
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poflitioD  as  a  sorereigfii,  of  his  dignity,  and 
of  his  duly  to  the  state.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  after  the  banquet,  the  intendani 
was  not  only  in  disgrace,  but  in  a  prison. 
He  was  arrested  the  5th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, and  the  only  cause  assigned  for  the 
royal  displeasure  was  the  extraragance  and 
ostentation,  unsuited  to  the  legitimate  re- 
sources of  a  servant  of  the  crown,  which 
bad  been  displayed  at  the  entertainments 
referred  to.  He  was  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  peculation  and 
malversation  in  office,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  died  in  a  for- 
tress on  the  frontier,  after  a  confinement  o( 
eighteen  years.  His  official  accomplices 
were  made  to  disgorge  the  plundered  wealth 
of  the  state  into  the  treasury,  the  amount 
ef  which  spoil  was  enormous.  Such  of 
them  as  had  bought  houses,  palaces,  or 
lands,  were  deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  ac- 
quisitions. Wherever  they  were  found 
they  were  seized  and  prosecuted. 

PeculatfM's  in  Portugal  are  more  fortunate, 
they  make  purses,  they  maintain  power  by 
means  of  the  repute  of  riches,  no  matter 
how  acquired,  and  when  they  can  make  no 
more,  or  the  nation  can  bear  no  more  op- 
pression, they  retain  the  spoil,  and  pass  for 
men  of  energy  and  ability  ;  or,  if  the  out- 
cry against  them  is  very  strong,  they  have 
only  to  go  over  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  and  all 
tlieir  accounts  with  the  nation  are  settled. 
They  go  out  of  office  with  all  the  honors  of 
a  war  for  wealth,  with  iying  colors, ^ag 
and  baggage,  their  titles  and  tiiuhs,  orders 
and  inscriptions  in  the  fives  and  fours,  and 
the  highest  favor  of  their  gracious  sover- 
eign. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years  the  des- 
potism of  the  Gabrals  over  Portugal  broke 
down« 

This  government  sprang  out  of  a  rebel- 
lion planned  by  a  disgra<^  employ^,  the 
dder  Cabral  (Joze  Bernado  da  Silva  Ca- 
bral)  in  1842,  and  executed  by  the  younger 
brother,  Antonio  da  Costa  Cabral  (then 
Minister  of  Justice),  who  set  the  novel  ex- 
ample of  abandoning  his  portfolio,  to  up- 
set the  government  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

Joze  Bernado  Cabral  had  been  a  zealous 
partisan  of  Dom  Miguel's,  had  proclaimed 
kim  at  Nell  as,  and  adhered  to  bis  fortunes 
tUlhisfaiL  Then  he  passed  over  to  the  tri- 
umphant side,  sent  in  a  written  declaration  of 
bis  foyalty  to  the  queeb,  and  had  the  ability 
to  persuade  Dom  Pedro,  that  all  through  the 
reign  of  Dom  Miguel  he  had  been  in  secret 
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a  wdl-wisher  of  the  cause  of  the  young 
queen. 

He  had  sent  in  a  simihir  memorial  to  the 
judicial  Miguelite  authorities  of  Oporto, 
when  Dom  Migoel  seized  on  the  crown  iii 
1628,  setting  forth  his  absolute  principles. 
This  (^cial  document,  formally  attested  by 
the  judicial  authorities  of  Oporto,  with  its 
accompanying  depositions  bearing  witness 
to  the  anti-constitutional  principles  of  Dom 
Joze,  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  of  undisput- 
ed authority.  The  memorial,  dated  16 
August,  1828,  is  to  the  following  efieot: 

^  The  advocate  bachelor,  Joze  Bernad  o  da 
Silva  Cabral,  in  the  court  of  Rela^ao,  of  Opor- 
to, &>c,  &c.)  states,  firstly,  that  the  supplicant 
was  always  a  pure  royalist,  a  friend  of  uie  altar 
and  the  throne,  and  so  much  so,  that,  in  182^ 
he  was  the  first,  when  the  Senhor  Dom  Miguel 
stood  forth,  who  raised  the  cry  of  fidelity,  in 
Nellaa,  in  the  oooocii  of  Senhorim.  Seeoodlf, 
that  the  supplicant  neitber  intervened,  nor 
could  intervene  in  any  way  in  the  revolution 
of  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  present  year  (in  fk- 
vor  of  the  queen). 

"  The  supplicant  entreats  to  be  permitted  to 
justify  his  statements  with  the  necessary 
proofs,"  dtc,  itfC. 

Then  follow  the  attestations,  officially  re- 
gistered,  of  several  persons  as  to  Dom  Joze's 
loyalty  to  Dom  Miguel,  '  his  great  attach- 
ment to  the  magnanimous  monarch  Dom 
Miguel,'  in  the  words  of  one  of  them. 

Dom  Joze,  soon  ailer  he  had  become  a 
liberal,  was  appointed  to  a  magisterial  office 
in  Oporto,  and  an  event  happened  in  the 
meantime,  which  caused  an  unpleasant  iffiF* 
pression  against  the  new  liberal.  An  oM 
Miguelite  canon  (Guimara^s),  who  had  re* 
mained  in  Oporto,  and  was  reputed  a  very 
wealthy  man,  had  concealed  in  his  house  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  inlbrmation  of 
which  l^d  been  communicated  to  the  au- 
thorities. The  seizure  of  this  old  man  and 
his  suspicious  property  was  intrusted  to  Dom 
Joze,  and  it  was  made  by  his  agents.  Aa 
unaccountable  loss,  amounting  to  about 
5(H)/.,  took  place  between  the  period  of  tbo 
seizure  of  the  property  and  its  being  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  The 
money  found,  amounted  to  twenty  contos* 
Explanations  were  called  for,  and  none  sai- 
isfactory  weie  given.  Dom  Joze  was  dis> 
missed  from  the  magistracy  by  Dom  Pedroy 
the  I3th  of  April,  1833. 

The  decree  for  his  dismissal  is  to  this  eF* 
feet : — 

"  It  is  my  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the 
Cloeen,  to  exonerate  the  Advocate  Joze  do 
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Bernado  Silva  Cabral  from  the  office  of  ma- 

gistrate,  pro  tempore  (juiz  do  crime),  of  the 
arrier  of  St  Catherine,  to  which  he  was 
Dorainated  the  13th  of  Febrtiary  last  Dated 
13th  of  April,  1883. 

^'(Signed),  Dom  Pedro,  Duke  of  Breganza. 
(Couoteraigned),  Joze  da  Siiva  Carva^." — 
Chron*  Constit.  of  Opmio^  No.  95. 

In  the  noitth  of  July  followiDg,  he  con* 
trived  to  obtain  an  inferior  employment, 
sanely,  that  c»f  corregidor  of  the  barrier  of 
tbe  RcM^io  in  Lisbon.  H«  was  not  long  in 
office,  however,  before  he  was  again  in 
trouble,  on  account  of  his  zeal  against  sus- 
pected priests  possessed  of  property. 

In  October,  163d,  legal  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  him  on  a  charge  which 
Biay  be  comprehraded  from  the  following 
extracts  from  two  official  documents  per- 
taining to  the  preliminary  proceedings  in 
this  case,  viz.,  the  Rela^aO  aggravo,  or 
supplication  addressed  to  Dom  Pedro,  and 
the  accordao,  or  report  of  the  judges  of  Re- 
l«Qao,  signed  by  four  of  them.  l*he  former 
is  to  this  effect : 

"  Senhor  A.  J.  Oliveira  da  Silva  complains 
to  your  majesty  against  the  corregidor  oHl  the 
district  of  the  Ro9io,  Joze  Bernado  da  Silva 
Cabral,  for  the  acts  committed  by  him  respect- 
ing the  sequestration  and  embezzlement  of  the 
eftects  of  the  beneficed  clergyman,  Oliveira  da 
Silva  Cardoza.  on  the  29th  of  September  last" 

Divested  of  the  jargon  of  the  law,  it  goes 
on  to  state : 

<'  That  the  clergyman  Da  Silva  was  a  peace- 
able roan,  much  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
who,  on  account  of  infirmities,  was  unable  to 
quit  his  house.  He  was  reputed  a  man  possess- 
ed of  much  ready  money,  precious  stones,  and 
rarities,  and  had  formed  a  museum  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  well  known  to  be  visited  by  all 
strangers  who  arrived  in  Portugal.     The  re- 

gute  of  these  riches  aod  precious  objects  caused 
is  mislbrtune,  for  it  was  supposed  that  they 
might  even  exceed  in  value  those  of  the  Canon 
Guimaraens  of  the  city  of  Oporto.  On  the  7  ih 
of  September,  without  any  regard  for  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  heavy  infirmities,  he  was  drag- 
ged from  his  house,  and  with  his  servants 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  of  the  Limoeiro  gaol ; 
and  this  was  done  without  any  legal  forms,  for 
the  subsequent  process  showed  that  there  had 
been  no  depositions  against  him  till  the  19th 
and  20th  or  September,  twelve  or  thirteen  days 
afler  his  arrest^ and  the  seizure  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. The  effects  were  first  illegally  placed 
m  deposit  with  an  officer  of  justice,  Manuel  da 
Passofl  Machado,  called  a  proprietor  of  land, 
o^  of  the  officers  who  conducted  the  clergy- 
SMotogaolllP' 
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It  is  only  to  be  added  that  if  the  effidcta 
described  in  the  inventory  aUached  to  the 
sequester  were  the  only  objects  which  com- 
posed the  museum  of  this  clergyman,  for* 
eigners  could  hare  had  little  to  admire  in  it, 
and  the  idea  was  false  that  was  formed  of 
its  riches.  The  29th  of  April,  1834,  the 
Judge  Disembargador  of  the  Regent  Car- 
doza  pronounced  a  sentence  in  favour  of 
the  supplicant,  against  the  Corregidor  Dom 
Joze,  thereby  confirming  the  allegations  of 
the  former,  which  were  as  follows  :  that 
Dom  Joze  had  come  to  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased clergyman,  accompanied  by  a  large 
posse  of  his  agents,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
various  embezzlements  effected  there  dur- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  the  deceased,  and 
while  the  property  was  under  charge  of  his 
depository  ;  and  that  instead  of  taking  the 
necessary  steps,  his  inquiries  of  the  suppli- 
cant were,  if  his  relative  was  not  of  an  un- 
sound mind^  which  supplicant  denied  there 
were  any  grounds  for  supposing  to  be  tbe 
case,  whereas  he  believed  that  the  object 
of  the  corregidor  was  only  to  nullify  the 
accusation  made  to  him. 

Another  later  judical  document,  the  evi* 
dence  of  the  servant  of  the  deceased,  taken 
23rd  of  May,  1834,  details  a  number  of 
facts,  on  which  he  grounds  his  profound 
conviction — that  the  imprisonment  of  the 
deceased  priest  had  been  concerted  in  order 
to  admit  of  those  robberies  being  made  which 
were  cdfetted  by  the  corregidor.  That  a 
certain  lame  bachelor  of  law  was  the  assis* 
tant  of  the  corregidor  in  all  the  proceedings 
against  his  master,  the  chief  agent  in 
breaking  open  all  the  locks  of  his  cabinet, 
di^c.  That  his  old  master  was  a  very  retired 
man,  treating  only  of  the  matters  of  hia 
house,  and  never  meddling  in  politics. 
That  a  compadre  of  deceased,  of  the  name 
of  Cabral,  was  the  person  that  concocted 
the  scheme  against  his  master,  and  had 
made  the  denunciation  against  him  and  hia 
property. 

It  appears  by  another  document,  that, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  the  Corregidor 
of  the  Ro^io  consented  to  his  prisoner's  re- 
moval to  his  own  house  on  bail,  having  a 
sentinel  posted  in  sight  of  his  house,  and 
at  his  expense* 

The  indulgence  was  of  little  worth,  for 
the  fear  occasioned  by  these  proceedings, 
and  the  suffisrings  of  his  confinemeat,  so 
affected  this  old  infirm  man  that  he  died 
on  the  21st  of  September,  fourteen  days 
after  his  unjust  arrest  by  Senhor  Joze  Ca- 
braL    A  decree  waa  then  issued  that  tbe 
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fleqaester  should  subsist  noth withstanding 
the  death  of  the  culprit. 
^  The  Accordao  of  the  four  judges  declares 
that  the  plaintiff  was  wronged  by  the  Corre' 
gidor  of  the  Rogio  on  both  the  grounds  stated 
by  the  former ;  for  it  was  manifest  the  defen- 
dant had  acted  without  legal  process  with 
respect  to  the  sequester,  and  on  a  charge  of 
disaffection  attempted  to  be  supported 
against  the  deceased,  which  never  could  be 
considered  as  bringing  him  within  the  de- 
scription of  persons  specified  in  the  decree 
of  the  30th  of  the  preceding  August. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  judges 
gave  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1833.  <  It  was 
clear  the  process  in  itself  was  faulty,  the 
sequester  untenable,  and  consequently  the 
proceeding  a  wrong.' 

This  scandalous  act  of  malversation  and 
oppression,  the  imprisonment  of  an  old 
irickly  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  on  a 
trumped  up  charge  of  disaffection  to  the 
state,  the  plunder  of  his  property,  and  the 
terrifying  to  death  of  the  old  man  who  was 
the  victim  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy, 
went  unpunished.  Nay,  in  a  few  years  its 
commission  was  no  impediment  to  the  per- 
petrators filling  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state. 

This  dismissed  officer  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  Queen  to  the  high  post 
of  Civil  Governor  of  Lisbon,  and  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  in  February, 
1846,  he  was  made  a  Councillor  of  State, 
and  Minister  of  Justice  and  Religion,  by 
her  present  majesty,  or  rather  her  majesty 
was  compelled  by  her  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, the  brother  of  Dom  Joze,  to  appoint 
him,  nay,  even  two  months  ago,  to  delegate 
to  him  powers  of  a  regal  kind,  with  author- 
ity over  all  officers  in  the  kingdom,  civil 
and  military.  This  energetic  gentleman 
grained  an  entire  ascendency  over  those 
high  and  influential  persons  at  the  palace 
who  take  upon  themselves  the  gravest  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  state,  with  very  weak 
judgments  for  guidance  or  control  in  any 
serious  emergencies. 

The  new  court  favorite  was  cried  up  by 
all  the  organs  and  agents  of  government 
aM  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ta- 
lent ;  but  though  endowed  with  good  abili- 
ties he  was  totally  destitute  of  prudence, 
Ml  of  ungovernable  violence,  ever  eagerly 
bent  on  gain,  and  singularly  heedless  of 
public  opinion  with  respect  to  the  means 
of  acquiring  it. 

The  younger  brother,  Antonio  Bernado 


da  Costa  Cabral,  was  born  at  Algodres  in 
Beira  Alta  in  1803.  His  father,  though  in 
humble  circumstances,  contrived  to  edu- 
cate his  sons  at  the  university  of  Coimbra. 
Antonio  and  his  brother  Joze  were  brought 
up  to  the  legal  profession  ;  both  possessed 
talents,  great  energy  and  activity,  ambi- 
tion, and  an  utter  want  of  principle.  An- 
tonio was  appointed  to  a  magisterial  situ- 
ation in  Penella  in  the  time  of  the  Regency 
of  Dom  Pedro,  afler  having  emigrated  and 
resided  during  Dom  Miguel's  reign  in  Bel- 
gium. On  his  return  he  enrolled  himself 
in  the  battalion  of  students,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Minister  of  Dom  Pedro, 
Silva  Carvalho,  whose  servant  he  became 
in  all  servile  obsequiousness.  He  obtained 
from  him  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the 
Rela9aO  of  the  Azores.  There  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  for  St.  Michaels,  and  ia 
1836,  he  commenced  his  politieai  career  in 
Portugal,  as  a  furious  democratic  member 
of  a  revolutionary  club  called  the  Camilla 
Club,  composed  of  men  of  known  violent 
opinions.  He  contributed  largely  to  eflect 
the  revolution  of  1836,  which  set  aside  the 
charter  of  Dom  Pedro  of  1826,  and  rose 
to  office  on  the  tumultuous  waves  of  that 
revolution. 

For  perfidy  to  all  parties,  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  like  his  conduct  to  be  met 
with  in  the  career  of  any  living  politician. 
He  was  not  long  in  the  Cortes  before  he 
declared  himself  against  his  patron,  Silva 
Carvalho,  whom  eight  years  later  he  turned 
out  of  his  place  of  president  of  the  Su- 
preme Tribunal  of  Justice.  The  cause  of 
this  hostility  was  a  fraternal  one :  Carvalho 
would  not  reappoint  his  dismissed  brother 
Joze  to  the  magistracy.  He  next  attached 
himself  to  an  influential  public  man,  Vieira 
de  Castro,  by  whose  aid  he  got  returned 
for  a  continental  place,  which  was  then  a 
very  important  matter  to  him.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  became  the  persecutor  to  the 
death  of  this  same  Vieira  Castro. 

It  was  after  he  had  entered  the  Cortes  a 
second  time  that  he  became  the  favorite 
demagogue  of  a  revolutionary  party,  and 
was  the  idol  of  that  club  whose  frenzy  ex- 
tended even  to  plans  of  assassination,  nay 
of  regicide;  plans  deliberately  laid  before 
it  by  Senhor  Antonio  Cabral.  The  Marat 
of  Lisbon,  however,  was  destined  to  be 
converted  into  something  between  a  Riche- 
lieu and  a  Law  of  South  Sea  celebrity. 
He  was  brought  into  the  ministry  by  Bom- 
fim,  and  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Ci^ 
itistas,  (especially  of  the  Marshals  Tereeirt' 
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md  Saldanha,  in  their  rebellion  of  1887,) 
intrigued  against  Bomiin),  by  whom  he  had 
been  brought  into  the  ministry,  heated  the 
public  mind  against  the  government,  and 
eventually,  when  the  people  proceeded  to 
violence,  had  them  mowed  down  by  the 
military.     A  considerable  number  of  his 
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even  had  the  air  of  measures  of  revenge. 
His  influence  at  court,  especially  over  the 
king,  became  strong — strong  enough  for 
him  in  1842,  to  hazard  a  revolution  without 
apprehending  the  consequences  of  treason. 
He  had,  for  his  encouragement,  the  high  ex- 
ample of  his  majesty  in  1837,  when  his  horses 


former  democratic  associates  of  the  arsenal   were  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  two  mar« 
faction    were   slaughtered   in   the   Ro^io-  shals,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  queen's 


square,  in  Lisbon.  Ministry  after  ministry 
was  formed  and  broke  down.  Senhor  An- 
tluiio  Cabral  had  the  art  to  embroil  his  col- 
leagues, and  was  especially  active  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  intrigues  against  every  public 
man  by  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  no- 
tice, or  in  any  wise  benefited.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  his  enemies  were  numerous ;  but 
in  proportion  as  he  grew  unpopular  with 
his  friends  and  the  public,  he  became  a 
favorite  at  court. 

Haying  -as  usual  betrayed  his  latest  bene- 
factor, Bomiim,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1838, 
and  caused  his  fall  (just  as  he  had  ousted 
his  friend  Soares  Caldeira  from  his  office 
in  the  police,  and  placed  himself  in  his 
stead),  his  political  ascendency  was  no  lon- 
ger a  maUer  of  doubt.  Thus  far  success- 
ful, he  turned  altogether  against  his  old 
democratic  associates,  and  showed  no  mer- 
cy to  them  when  they  attempted  to  carry 
out  even  the  least  reprehensible  of  his  own 
doctrines.  Some  of  his  lessons  were  in- 
deed of  a  very  atrocious  kind,  if  the  ac- 
counts, not  of  two  or  three,  but  of  several 
of  his  confidential  friends  err  not.  On  one 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  counselled  the 
members  of  the  Camilla  Club  to  make 
away  with  three  public  men,  the  Count 
Bomfim,  Julio  Sanches,  and  the  Baron 
Ribeira  Saborosa.  '  It  would  be  easy,'  he 
said,  '  to  make  an  entrance  into  the  house 
of  the  first-named  of  these  persons  by  the 
window  from  a  neighboring  wall;  the 
house  of  the  second  could  be  got  into  by 
the  roof,  which  was  low  and  easily  reached; 
and  that  of  the  third  was  to  be  entered  by 
buying  the  tenant  of  the  first  story^  and 
from  the  window  of  it  passing  to  the  sec- 
ond.' Thb  ingenious  device  however  was 
too  atrocious  for  his  associates,  and  was  not 
put  into  practice.  The  only  motive  for 
planning  it  was,  that  those  liberals  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  their  liberalism,  for  the 
fervid  patriotism  of  this  red-hot  demagogue 
of  1836. 

In  his  parliamentary  and  ministerial  ca- 
reer, be  mingled  too  much  of  his  passions 
with  his  public  proceedings,  petty  animosi- 
ties guided  his  politics,  his  acts  of  justice 


government.  He  left  his  ministerial  post  to 
make  a  revolution,  to  upset  the  constitution 
of  18«)8,  and  re-establish  the  Charter  of 
Dom  Pedro  which  he  had  helped  to  abolish 
in  1836.  He  succeeded ;  his  new  minis- 
terial reign  began  in  February,  1842, 
and  it  lasted  upwards  of  four  years.  In 
that  period  he  suspended  the  constitution 
three  timeSf  and  caused  the  queen  to  affix  her 
signature  thirteen  times  to  ordinances  in 
violation  of  the  written  charter  which  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  state. 

These  things  were  looked  upon  at  the 
court,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Cortes,  as 
acts  of  energy  not  quite  formal,  indeed,  but 
expedient;  the  acts  of  a  strong  ministry 
that  had  the  army  at  its  back — that  sus- 
tained order  and  public  credit.  The  en- 
ergy beyond  the  law  brought  law  and  order, 
howe%er,  into  disrepute;  a  revolt  took 
place  in  1843,  and  the  strong  government 
had  great  difficulty  in  putting  it  down. 
The  finances  from  the  day  this  minister 
came  into  power,  became  more  and  more 
embarrassed.  The  stocks,  however,  were 
supported  for  the  time  being  but  by  ruinous 
means — by  an  organized  system  of  loan 
making,  anticipation  of  revenue,  and  stock- 
jobbing operations  carried  on  with  monopo> 
list  companies  of  capitalists  created  ex- 
pressly for  dealings  with  government,  and 
contracts  with  it  of  an  exclusive  kind — for 
which  in  several  instances  enormous  sums, 
in  what  is  called  empenhas,  were  paid  to 
two  individuals  of  the  government  (the 
Cabrals).  Venality  had  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  prices  of  contracts  became 
familiar  topics.  The  tobacco,  the  soap,  the 
powder,  and  the  road  contracts  were  regu- 
larly bought  and  sold  in  this  manner ;  and 
sums  were  paid  for  them  varying  in  amount 
from  twenty  to  fifty  contos,  that  is,  from 
4500/.  to  12,250/.  sterling  each.  Nay,  in 
one  instance  100  contos  were  offered  for  a 
contract,  and  refused  as  too  small  a  sum. 

The  terrible  evil  of  this  great  public  im- 
morality was  that  officials  in  subordinate 
situations  took  advantage  of  the  notoriety  of 
this  fact  to  obtain  money  of  applicants  for 
places.    The  disposal  of  offices  in  the  pro- 
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viDcet  especiaJJy  becime  a  iource  of  great 
emolument.  Th^  applicant  uaually  depos- 
ited a  »um  of  money  varying  from  hM  a 
coDto  to  one  or  two  contos,  in  the  handa  of 
a  third  party,  a  certain  shopkeeper,  gener- 
ally of  the  Cabral  party,  living  in  the  Roqio. 
The  greater  portion  of  thia  money  in  all 
probability  went  into  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
ordinales;  but  the  disbursers  were  left  to 
presume  that  if  not  all,  at  least  the  greater 
portion,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  minis- 
ter, or  his  brother  and  colleagne.  These 
suspicions,  well  or  ill-founded,  acquired  un- 
fortunately strong  confirmation  from  the 
sudden  possession  of  great  wealth  on  the 
part  of  the  two  ministers.  In  1842,  when 
Antonio  Cabral  came  into  power,  he  was 
in  indigent  circumstances,  his  salary  being 
his  only  means  of  subsistence,  as  he  him- 
self publicly  declared  in  the  Cortes.  His 
brother  was  still  worse  off  then,  but  now 
both  are  rich,  possessed  of  lands,  houses, 
and  public  securities.  The  ex-minister  of 
the  interior  is  the  proprietor  of  a  castle  at 
Thomar,  a  palace  in  Lisbon,  and  all  the 
luxurious  requisites  of  a  vast  establishment. 

The  creation  of  the  bubble  companies, 
the  nature  of  the  terms  entered  into  with 
the  public  contractors,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  government  bayoneted  up  by  a 
large  military  force,  increased  heavily  the 
charges  on  the  treasury  (in  four  years  they 
exceeded  the  revenue  by  8000  contos).  It 
was  necessary  not  only  to  increase  tax- 
ation, but  to  create  new  places,  payable  by 
fees,  for  the  unfortunate  supporters  of  gov- 
ernmeBt,  especially  for  those  by  whose 
agency  the  late  elections  had  been  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  at  a  large 
expense  both  of  blood  and  money.  Hence 
came  into  operation  the  new  system  of  tax- 
ation and  the  health  law,  the  .immediate 
cause  of  the  recent  rebellion.  It  is  to  be 
cibserred  that  the  law  in  question  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  signal  violations  of  the 
charter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  enacted,  not  by 
the  legislature,  but  by  royal  ordinance, 
duringone  of  the  periods  of  the  acknow- 
ledgediilictatorship  of  Senhor  Costa.Cabral. 

The  men  who  bought  their  places  in  the 
pffof  inces^  or  obtained  them  for  snch  ser- 
vices as  we  have  alluded  to,  thought  only  of 
turniag  them  to  the  best  aceouat  in  the 
shortest  poaaible  time ;  for  every  body  o( 
conunon  sense  foresaw  the  result  of  this 
regime  of  violence  and  venality,  it  was 
not  in  the  natore  of  things  that  it  could 
last.  The  very  hottest  of  the  partiaans  ol 
the  Cabrala  ^ted  them  for  aequiriDg  so 
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much  of  the  public  spoil  in  so  short  a 
time.  There  was  no  consideration,  they 
thought,  for  the  wants  of  other  public 
employes  just  as  hungry  as  themselves.  In 
short,  the  greediness  of  gain  of  the  Cabrala,  . 
and  e^ecially  of  the  elder  brother,  became 
an  object  of  envious  emulation  on  the  part 
of  their  followers,  and  a  calamity  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  principal  odiimiy 
perhaps  somewhat  unjustly,  fell  on  themin^ 
ister  of  the  interior,  the  Count  Thomar. 
There  was  no  second  opinion  entertained 
of  him  in  any  class  or  any  quarter^ 

'<  Agioteur  adroit,  ministre  sans  moyen, 
De  rien  il  fit  de  Tor  et  d*un  royaume — rien.*' 

The  president  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters and  minister-of-war,  the  Duke  of  Ter- 
ceira,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  or  rather  a  for- 
tunate soldier,  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
honor  to  sit  in  the  same  cabinet  with  two 
such  colleagues ;  and  incapable  himself  of 
making  money  '  by  any  indirection,'  he  sat- 
isfied his  conscience  by  maintaining  the 
Cabrals  in  power  without  ever  affording 
their  integrity  a  good  word  in  private. 
The  duke  is  not  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world,  nor  the  most  wealthy,  but  he  needs 
money,  and  loves  to  live  well,  and  so  long 
as  he  got  'pintos'  for  his  honorable  ser- 
vices, it  mattered  not  to  him  how  or 
whence  they  came.  He  rendered  the  queen 
good  service,  and  haa  had  the  rare  felicity 
of  experieneing  gratitude  for  his  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Restoration.  The 
duke  has  the  merit  of  having  more  than 
once  checked  his  colleagues  in  headlong 
courses  of  violence  anfainst  their  politied 
opponents. 

The  Muiister  of  the  Marine,  Senhor  Fal- 
eaO,  like  the  Duke  of  Tereeira,  came  into 
power  with  the  repotati^ni  of  an  honest  man. 
He  was  a  very  poor  one,  the  son  of  a  aail- 
maker  of  Lisbon,  and  had  risen  suddenly 
from  a  very  humble  position.  He  filled 
the  situation  of  a  clerk  for  many  years  in  a 
merchant's  office  in  Lisbon,  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  the  marine  department,  rose  to 
the  rank  in  it  of  oficiai  mayor,  and  evea- 
toally  to  that  of  minister.  With  hie  7S0L 
a  year  salary  he  has  however  contrived  to 
purchase  a  palace  and  a  small  estale,  mtd 
to  keep  a  handsome  equipage. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senkcr 
Castro,  has  never  been  charged  with  v^ 
nality.  His  political  virtue  ia  of  a  very  easy 
kind  however.  He  has  never  opposed  b» 
colleaguee  in  any  acta  of  nolence  or 
illegality,  but  baa  continually  lent  himaelf 
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to  the  deception  practised  on  the  public  by 
fraudulent  expositiona  of  the  state  of  the 
finances,  and  has  used  his  official  station 
for  private  speculations  in  the  funds,  which 
have  been  moderately  fortunate.  This  gen- 
tleman, a  few  years  ago,  kept  a  small  retail 
shop  in  Oporto.  He  is  a  man  of  some 
talent,  a  great  deal  of  astuteness  and  flex- 
ibility of  principle. 

His  colleague  of  the  finance  department, 
Count  Tojal,  the  son  of  a  physician  of  Dom 
John  VI.,  is  one  of  those  public  men  of 
easy  virtue,  who  never  themselves  commit 
any  egregious  acts  of  barefaced  venality 
and  corruption,  but  who  wink  at  their  com- 
mission while  they  pursue  their  own  less 
less  flagitious  schemes  for  acquiring  riches. 
The  count  is  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth.  About  twenty  years  ago,  as  plain 
John  Oliveira,  a  wine-merchant  and  after- 
wards a  stock-broker,  not  very  successful, 
he  was  well  known  in  London  and  on  the 
stock-exchange.  He  came  into  office  with 
some  property  inherited  from  his  uncles,  it 
is  said,  to  the  extent  of  30,000Z.  He  is  now 
possessed  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  invested  in  the 
Portuguese  stock  of  the  foreign  debt,  be- 
sides capita]  to  a  considerable  extent  in- 
vested in  the  spoil  of  the  church  and  in  a 
manufacture  of  paper.  All  this  property, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  sum  men- 
tioned, was  made  during  the  last  four  years 
by  successful  operations,  for  example,  the 
purchase,  of '  paper'  claims  on  the  treasury 
for  salary  discounted  by  him,  and  lucky 
hits  in  the  funds  which  his  official  position 
afl^rded  him  the  opportunities  of  making. 
It  fortunately  happened  for  the  creditors 
that  the  interests  of  the  finance  minister 
were  for  a  time  identified  with  theirs.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  time,  and  a  very  short  one, 
though  the  count  labiored  hard  to  convince 
them  it  would  be  for  a  long  period.  Men 
of  great  cunning  and  eagerness  to  amass 
riches  frequently  deceive  themselves,  prac- 
tise on  the  credulity  of  others,  and  end  by 
becoming  (he  dupes  cf  their  own  artifices. 
This,  in  all  probability,  has  been  the  case 
of  the  Count  Tojal. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  exercised 
despotic  power  over  Portugal,  and  by  the 
rapacity  and  tyranny  of  their  government 
have  brought  that  country  to  its  present 
alarming  condition  of  open  rebellion  and 
impending  bankruptcy.  Their  course  has 
been  a  continued  career  oi  illegality,  and 
wanton  wickedness  in  their  manifold  viola- 
tions of  the  charter.  No  previous  ministry 
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had  ever  such  strong  and  sincere  support 
from  the  court ;  no  representations  against  it 
were  listened  to.  The  king,  who  acts  for 
the  sovereign  as  he  is  directed  to  do  by  his 
former  tutor  and  present  councillor,  the 
German  Dietz,  seems  to  have  thrown  him* 
self  and  the  interests  of  the  crown  whollj 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cabrala. 

It  is  a  matter  of  generd  notoriety  that 
the  king  came  to  Portugal  accompanied  by 
this  German  gentleman,  and  has  retained 
him  in  the  palace  ever  since.  Stron|( 
objections  were  raised  to  this  foreigner  re* 
maining  in  the  country,  and  about  the 
person  of  the  king,  exercising  great  in* 
fluence,  and  entertaining  very  strong  feel- 
ings of  dislike  to  the  Portuguese  nation, 
which  he  took  little  trouble  to  conceal,  and 
still  stronger  dislike  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment given  to  the  nation  by  the  father  of 
the  sovereign.  He  occupied  no  ostensibly 
political  situation  at  court,  but  he  dis> 
charged  the  duties  of  a  councillor  to  the 
king,  a  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  and  an 
intendant  of  the  palace,  in  which  situation, 
every  acti<m  of  the  queen,  even  to  the  most 
trifling  afiair  of  the  household,  was  watched, 
meddled  with,  and  controlled  by  thisGermaa 
favorite.  The  interference  of  thb  foreigner 
in  all  the  concerns  of  the  court,  but  more 
especially  in  all  important  matters  of  state, 
exasperated  tjie  Portuguese;  their  press 
loudly  inveighed  against  it,  and  the  cry  was 
echoed  by  politieW  men  of  all  parties,  with 
the  exceptioB  of  the  Cabrals.  The  faeC 
of  the  eiAtcation  of  the  young  princes,  in  a 
cottnuy  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  is 
by  /aw  the  religion  of  the  state,  being  com- 
mitted to  a  foreigner  of  a  different  religion, 
aflbrded  likewise  grounds  of  complaint ;  but 
all  such  complaints  have  been  treated  with 
contempt  by  the  court,  and  no  wonder,  for 
over  it  Mr.  Diets,  the  German,  virtually 
reigns.  It  has  ever  been  a  weakness  of  the 
Braganaa  family,  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  menials;  but  it  is  something 
novel  for  the  favorite  to  be  a  foreigner,  in 
this  country  above  all  others,  where  strain 
gers  arb  received  with  so  much  jealoosy* 
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From  the  Doblin  Univenity  Mtfazioe. 
PARIS  IN  1846. 

Paris  as  it  is  after  fifteen  years'  rule  of 
the  throne  of  the  Barracades,  and  Paris  as 
it  was  under  the  divine-right  crown  of  the 
Restoration — Paris  as  it  presented  itself  to 
the  staring  wonder  of  the  crowd  that  rushed 
from  Corn-hill  to  the  Palais  Royale  as  soon 
as  the  echoes  of  the  cannon  had  died  away 
on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  as  it  now 
addresses  itself  to  the  twenty  thousand  stran- 
gers that  swarm  between  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  is  a  subject  in- 
teresting to  contemplate.  Under  the  con- 
sulate and  the  empire,  as  of  old  under  the  an- 
cien  regime,  the  fine  arts,  in  all  their  depart- 
ments, engrossed  the  attention  of  the  gOT- 
ernroent,  and  captivated  the  public.  The 
substantial  comforts,  the  convenience  and 
health  of  the  people,  were  subjects  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance.  Magnificent 
buildings,  splendid  monuments,  and  gor- 
geous palaces  every  where  attracted  the 
eye;  and  in  their  immediate  vicinage,  pov- 
erty, filth,  and  misery.  The  marble  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces  were  defiled  by  the 
river  of  filth  and  ofial  which  flowed  through 
the  sewerless  streets.  The  passenger  who 
aspired  not  to  a  coach,  unprovided  with  a 
footway,  scrambled  along  the  inclined  pave- 
tnent  which  sloped  from  either  wall  to  the  cen- 
tral gutter,  which  dischavged  the  functions 
of  a  sewer,  and  was  from  time  to  time  bespat- 
tered with  the  mud  and  filth  flirtt>d  around 
by  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  iu  whieh  the 
more  wealthy  were  transported.  Lanterns 
suspended  like  aper  former  on  a  cord  volante, 
at  distant  intervals,  like  angels'  visits,  few 
and  far  between,  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
and  at  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  carriages 
to  pass  under  them,  served  as  a  sort  of  light- 
houses for  the  navigation  of  the  vehicles  of 
the  rich  through  the  streams  of  puddle,  but 
by  their  distance,  height,  and  position,  af- 
forded no  benefit  to  the  humble  pedestrian. 
To  say  that  ifaey  illuminated  the  streets 
would  be  an  abuse  of  language;  they  just 
served  to  make  darkness  visible. 

Fifteen  years  of  constitutional  liberty, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  representative 
government — presided  over  by  a  prince 
who  has  been  schooled  in  misfortune,  had 
experienced  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity, 
and  had  known  what  it  was  to  eat  the  bread 
of  his  own  industry — for  the  throne  of  the 
restoration,  vainly  struggling  against  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  popular  will,  have  | 


changed  all  this.  The  wand  of  an  en- 
chanter has  been  waved  over  the  city,  and 
a  magical  transformation  has  been  effect- 
ed. The  ornamental  has  ceased  to  monop- 
olize the  attention  of  government,  and  the 
useful  has  claimed  its  due  care.  The  fright- 
ful ravages  of  the  cholera,  in  18«I2,  left  a 
warning  which  has  not  been  unheeded.  In 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  a  perfect 
system  of  drainage  by  sewers  throughout 
this  vast  city  has  been  completed.  Footways 
have  every  where  been  constructed.  The 
system  of  carriage  pavement  with  square 
blocks  of  granite,  forming  a  convex  road, 
with  side  drains  leading  to  the  sewers,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  concave  street  with 
open  centre  gutters.  The  oflTensive  effluvia 
which  excluded  the  English  visiter  from  cer- 
tain quarters  of  Paris  no  longer  exists,  and 
the  demon  of  malaria  has  been  expelled. 
Oas  illumination,  extending  now  through 
every  quarter,  including  the  interior  of 
buildings  as  well  as  the  streets,  has  super- 
seded the  suspended  lanterns;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  most  attracts  the  admira- 
tion of  foreigners,  the  gaiety  of  the  streets, 
boulevards,  and  public  walks  by  day,  or 
their  brilliancy  when  lighted  up  by  night. 
But  the  achievement  which  will  be  re- 
membered in  connexion  with  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  with  the  most  grateful 
feelings  by  the  philanthropist,  is  undoubted- 
ly the  example  he  has  afforded  even  to  the 
advanced  civilization  of  Great  Britain  in 
his  efforts  for  the  repression  of  gambling 
and  prostitution.  He  has  accomplished 
what  the  English  authorities  have  not  even 
thought  of  attempting.  There  are  now  no 
public  gambling  tables  in  Paris,  and  even 
private  play  is  subject  to  so  many  restraints, 
that  it  has  been  stripped  of  half  its  evils. 
The  purest  female  may  now  walk  the  pub- 
lic thoroughfares  of  the  city  by  day  or  by 
night  without  the  risk  of  having  her  sight 
outraged  or  her  ears  polluted  by  the  inde- 
cencies which  are  still  suffered  to  prevail 
in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  Britain.  The  theatres  and 
other  places  of  public  resort  are  equally 
purified.  Even  the  Palais  Royale — that 
temple  of  vice — has  been  thoroughly  re- 
formed ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  present  king 
to  add,  that  this  reformation  has  been  eU 
fected  by  a  large  sacrifice  of  his  private 
revenue,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rental 
of  the  Palais  Royale  having  arisen  from 
the  extensive  and  long-established  gambling 
rooms  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  by 
the  employment  of  the  loftier  stories  for 
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0lill  more  impure,  and  BOt  lets  profitable 
purposes.* 

Among  the  iroprorements  in  the  arts  of 
life,  imported  from  England,  the  most  strik- 
ing, at  the  present  moment,  is  the  railway 
system,  which  is  progressing  in  France 
more  rapidly  than  is  imagined  at  our  side 
of  the  channel.  The  manner  of  accom* 
plishing  these  public  works  here  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  English  system, 
and  has  certainly  some  advautages  over  the 
latter  in  a  national  point  of  view.  To 
comprehend  it,  and  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  it  has  arisen,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  roads  has  always  con- 
stitutes! a  department  of  the  government  in 
France^  under  the  title  of  L* Administra- 
tion desponts  et  chausets,  or  the  Department 
of  Roads  and  Bridges.  Connected  with 
this  department  there  is  a  public  school  of 
engineering,  the  pupils  of  which  ultimately 
ibrm  a  corps  of  engineers  in  the  immediate 

Say,  and  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
\y  this  corps,  or  under  their  superintend- 
ence, all  the  great  public  communications 
of  the  country  are  made  and  maintained. 
When  the  invention  of  railways,  therefore, 
had  been  advanced  so  far  in  England,  as  to 
supersede,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  com* 
mon  roads,  and  the  improvement  had  fore* 
^  itself  upon  the  French  public^  the  cmi* 
Btruction  of  such  lines  of  intercourse  by 
private  companies  presented  a  novelty  in 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country  ; 
and  after  the  concession  of  one  or  two  of 
the  first  enterprises  of  this  kind  to  joint 
4Btock  companies  (a  large  portion  of  the 
8har&>holders  of  which  were  English),  the 
government  reverted  to  the  established 
usage,  subject,  however,  to  a  slight  modifi- 
cation. The  great  lines  of  railway  are 
now  projected,  surveyed^  and  executed  by 
or  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  Administration  des  pants  et  ckausees, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  When  they 
are  completed,  or  nearly  so,  they  are  offer- 
ed to  public  competition,  on  a  lease  for  a 
specified  time,  varying  from  forty  years  to 
a  century.  The  company,  or  individual, 
who,  under  sealed  proposals,  sent  in  within 
a  specified  time,  and  to  be  opened  on  an 
appointed  day,  offers  the  terms  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  state,  obtains  the  lease.  The 
.  lessee  company  usually  replaces  the  capital 
expended  by  the  government  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,   and  provides  from 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pftlais  Royole  is  the 
privaie  property  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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its  own  funds  all  the  moveable  capital  ne* 
cessary  for  the  operation  of  the  line.  At 
the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  property 
in  the  line  reverts  to  the  state. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  attended 
with  several  obvious  advantages.  The 
general  projection  of  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication through  the  country  is  not  lefl  to 
chance  or  to  the  fancy  of  individuals  or 
companies,  or  the  suggestion  of  local  co- 
teries, but  is  governed  by  the  high  and  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  state.  By  retaining  a 
general  control  and  surveillance,  which 
form  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease, 
the  interests  of  the  public  are  better  pro- 
tected, and  abuses  of  administration  are 
more  effectually  prevented  than  could  be 
effected  if  the  railways  were  the  property 
of  independent  bodies  and  associations,  as 
in  England.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  these  enterprises  becoming  national 
property,  may  either  be  made  a  direct  source 
of  revenue  to  the  state,  relieving  the  public 
in  a  proportionate  extent  from  less  tolerable 
burthens,  or  be  worked  for  the  public  ben- 
efit at  rates  only  sufficient  to    maintain 

them. 

The  lines  of  railway  now  in  actual  opera- 
tion are  the  following: — 


Parii  to  Veraaillei  (right  bank) 

Oo.  Do.  (left  bank) 

Parts  to  Bt.  Germain. 

Paris  to  Rouen 

Paiit  to  Orleans 

Parb  to  Valeaeiennes  (and  tbence  to  Brus- 
sels)  

Strasboargfa  to  Basle.... 

Mnlhoiise  to  Thsnn 

Bourdoaus  to  La  Testa.. 

Montpelier  to  Cette A 

Ljons  to  St.  Elienne .« 

St.  Etienne  to  Boanno..... 

Nismes  lo  Alaix 

Alaiz  to  Grand  Combe 

Nisroes  to  Beaucaire , . | 


DISTAFCC 


Miles. 
13H 
1%H 
ISH 
86 
79 

133 
88 
19X 
39 
17ii 
33X 
42 
31 
11 
16 


TIMB 


U.  1 

O30 
030 
0  30 
4  0 
4    0 


5 
1 


0 
0 


050 
4  0 
4  0 
9    0 

0  30 

1  0 


Besides  these,  there  are  several  import- 
ant lines  of  railway  in  a  forward  state  of 
construction,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  continuation  of  the  Paris  and 
Rouen  railway,  by  two  branches,  to  Havre 
and  to  Dieppe;  a  branch  of  the  northern 
railway  from  Amiens  to  Boulogne  and 
Calais ;  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
6lc.  &c. 

The  effects  which  in  a  few  years  may  be 
expected  to  be  produced  on  the  inter-com- 
munication of  different  parts  of  Europe,  but 
especially  between  France  and  England^ 
when  these  enterprises  come  into  operation, 
must  be  very  striking.    It  is  presumable 
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that  between  two  capitals  so  important  as 
Paris  and  London,  no  known  practical 
means  of  expeditious  communication  will 
be  neglected.  At  present,  the  express 
trains  between  London  and  Exeter  travel 
(stoppages  included)  at  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
The  stoppages  being  much  less  frequent,  it 
may  then  be  expected  that  express  trains 
between  Paris  and  Boulogne  will  travel  at 
the  same  rate  at  least ;  in  which  case  the 
trip  between  Paris  and  Boulogne  will  be 
made  in  less  than  three  hours.  Steamers 
of  improved  efficiency  may  easily  make  the 
passage  between  Boulogne  and  Folkstone 
in  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  the  trip  between 
Folkestone  and  London  (eighty-eight  miles) 
may  be  made  in  two  hours.  Thus  the  en- 
tire distance  between  Paris  and  London, 
making  allowance  fur  fair  stoppages,  may 
be  effected  in  seven  hours  by  express  trains, 
and  by  common  trains  may  certainly  be 
brought  within  twelve  hours ! !  On  an 
^emergency,  a  despatch  may  be  sent  to 
Paris,  and  an  answer  obtained,  in  fifteen 
hours!  But  this  emergency  itself  may  be 
superseded  by  the  electric  telegraph,  which 
will  reduce  the  hours  to  minutes ! ! 

The  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and 
thence  to  Marseilles,  is  also  in  rapid  pro- 
gress.    This   distance  will   be   about  five 
hundred  miles,  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
travelling  for  express  trains,  may  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  hours.     'J'husan  express  train 
may    reach    Marseilles    from    London   in 
seventeen  hours !     The  same  rate  on  the 
Sardinian   and  Tuscan   lines,  when   con- 
structed, would  reach  the  frontier  of  the 
papal  states  in  a  few  additional  hours;  but 
here   we   must  stop.     The  states  of  the 
Church  forbid  the  construction  of  railways 
within   their  precincts,    as    dangerous   to 
Christianity  !•     There  we  roust  surrender 
the  locomotive,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the 
road.     The  papal  authorities  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  as  hostile  to  the  speed  of 
the  railway  as  those  of  the  sixteenth  were 
to  the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  are 
as  strongly  opposed  to  Stephenson  as  those 
of  the  latter  were  to  Galileo. 

Fashion  is  every  thing  in  Paris.     Its  sway 
is  omnipotent  and  universal.     It 

rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove, 


And  men  below  and  gods  above. 

Even  religioB  here  is  not  exempt  from  its 

*  ^inee  the  above  was  id  type.  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  has  died,  and  it  is  announced  that  his  anc 
censor,  adopting  a  more  enlightened  policy,  baa 
decided  on  the  constnistiMi  of  rail  ways. 


sceptre,  and  the  Church  revives  under  its 
fostering  influence.     After  the  revolution  of 
July,  the  few  ecclesiastics  who  under  the 
restored   Bourbons   had  gained   a  sort  of 
footing  in  society,  fell  into  such  disrepute 
that  no  one  appeared  for  several  years  in 
the  public  streets  in  the  clerical  costutne. 
The  shovel  and  three-cornered  chapeanl 
were  laid   aside,  and  the  loose  robe  was 
abandoned  for  the  ordinary  coat  and  round 
hat  of  the  layman.     In  the  churches,  on 
the   Sabbath,   the  congregation  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  females,  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  old   men,   generally  of  the 
humbler  classes.     Within  a  few  years,  how^ 
ever,  it  has — for  what  reason  would  be  hard 
to  say — become  fashionable  among  the  Pa* 
risiansto  observe  the  external  forms  of  reli- 
gion; and  when  the  Parisians  adopt  any 
fashion,  they  don't  do  so  by  halves.    The 
streets  now  have  become  a  perfect  rookery. 
Black   robes   of  every   cut    and    fashion, 
shovel  hats,  three  cornered  hats,  and  every 
other   characteristic  of  clerical   costumCi 
abound.     The  churches,  on  Sundays,  are 
as  overflowing  as  the  theatres,  and  as  bril- 
liant in  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  assem« 
blies  which   fill  them.    Go  to  the  Made- 
leine,  and   look   at  the  luxurious  velvets 
covered  prie  dicus,  and  you  will  discover 
the  rank  of  the  hahUuhs  by  the  names  of 
their  owners  engraved  on  the  pretty  brass 
plates    attached    to    them.     Madame    La 
Duchesse  de  M— ,  Madame  La  Vicomtesse 
de  N — ,  Madame  La  Princesse  de  P-— >, 
dtc.  d^c,  attest  the  rank  of  the  votaries  at 
this  fashionable  temple. 

Shops  have  been  opened  in  the  vi^ni» 
ties  of  all  the  principal  churches,  pmtr  In 
vente  dt$  objets  reUgieux,  In  the  windows 
are  displayed  rosaries  of  exquisitely  carved 
beads ;  crucifixes  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivory, 
beautifully  sculptured ;  Agni  Deis,  Virgim 
and  infant  Saviours ;  eece  homos,  missals, 
gorgeously  bound  in  the  richest  velvet,  with 
sculptured  crucifixes  on  the  covers;  priests* 
robes  of  the  richest  cloth  of  gold ;  little 
shrines  for  the  private  closet  of  the  faithful; 
and  am  infinitely  various  assortment  of  like 
objects,  by  which  religion  is  rendered  ornsr 
mental  and  externally  attractive. 

The  children  are  reminded  of  the  ob- 
servances of  their  religion  in  their  play- 
things and  their  sweetmeats.  The  toy 
shops  exiiibitin  their  windows  baby-chspels, 
with  baby  altars,  ehrines  and  crueifines. 
The  boy  who  used  to  uke  bis  pocket  moony 
to  purchase  Utife  soldiers,  jnow  buys  little 
monks,  and  the  gill  abowa  you  her  doll 
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dressed  as  a  sister  of  charity.  Sugar  plums 
are  formed  into  the  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saviour,  and  priests  in  their  robes 
are  eaten  in  sweet  chocolate,  as  images  in 
sugar  are  swallowed  from  the  crust  of  a 
twelfth  night  cake. 

With  all  this  externa]  parade  of  the  forms 
of  religion,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
scarcely  a  serious  pretension  to  any  real 
or  deep  feeling  on  the  subject.  Even 
among  women  the  matter  begins  and  ends 
in  ceremonials.  In  the  actual  practical 
conduct  of  life  all  this  religion  (if  it  can  be 
so  denominated)  exercises  little  or  no  influ- 
ence. Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  national  clergy  do  not  constitute  a 
prominent  section  of  good  society  in  the 
country,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  we  must 
leave  others  to  determine. 

The  statistics  of  the  population  of  Paris, 
published  from  year  to  year,  disclose  some 
curious  facts  which  may  aid  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  questions. 

It  appears  from  the  statistical  returns  of 
last  year  that  the  births  which  took  place  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  1644,  were  as  follows : 

Legitimate  chillren 
Illegitiinate  ebildren 


Totsl  number  of  birthe 


21,526 
10.430 

31,966 


These  figures  lead  to  the  astounding 
conclusion  that  ikiriy4wo  and  a-half  per 
€€Hi.  of  the  children  bom  in  the  nutropolis 
$f  Franci^  are  ilkgitimate  I ! 

It  may  be  inquired  in  what  condition  of 
life  this  enormous  extent  of  concubinage 
prevails  1  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on 
this  question  by  examining  the  proportion 
of  the  entire  number  of  illegitimates  which 
are  born  in  the  hospitals,  to  which  here  the 
poorer  classes  almost  invariably  resort. 

It  appears,  then,  that  of  the  tolal  number 
of  illegitimates,  there  were— 


Born  in  private  bouses, 
Bora  in  the  hospitals. 


5,744 
4,686 

10,430 


From  which  it  follows,  that  above  fifty- 
ftve  per  cent,  of  this  large  proportion  of 
natural  children  belong  to  classes  suffi- 
ciently independent  to  provide  for  their 
comforts  in  private  domiciles. 

From  births  let  us  turn  to  deaths,  and 
we  shall  obtain  a  result  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising. The  total  number  of  deaths  which 
took  place  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1844,  was 
as  follows  :— 


Id  private  housef, 
In  the  hospitals,   . 
In  military  hospitals,    . 
In  prisons,    . 
Brought  to  the  Morgue, 
Executed,    . 


16,356 

10,054 

465 

185 

298 

2 

27,360 


Thus  it  seems  that  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  die  in  Paris,  very  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  die  in  the  hospitals. 

The  improvement  of  the  general  com- 
forts of  the  poorer  classes  in  France,  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  Revolution,  com- 
bined with  the  extensive  use  of  vaccination, 
is  exhibited  in  its  effects  on  the  average  du- 
ration of  life.  By  the  statistical  returns  it 
appears  that  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years 
the  ratio  of  the  whole  population,  to  the 
number  of  births,  is  33.4  to  1,  which  gives 
the  mean  duration  of  life,  during  that 
period,  to  be  33  years.  By  the  tables  of 
Duvilland,  it  appears  that  before  the  Revo- 
lution the  average  duration  of  life  was  only 
27}  years,  which  gives  an  increase  of  19 
per  cenL  on  the  length  of  life  since  the 
Revolution. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the 
children  born,  offers  some  curious  and  in- 
explicable circumstances.  On  taking  the 
returns  of  births  from  1817  to  1843,  it  is 
found  that  the  total  number  of  boys  born  in 
that  interval  was  13,477,489,  while  the 
number  of  girls  was  12,680,776 ;  so  that,  of 
the  whole  number  there  are  di  per  cent, 
more  boys  than  girls. 

But  let  us  examine  separately  the  two 
classes  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  found,  that  among  legitimate  chil- 
dren,' 106j^  boys  are  born  for  every  100 
girls;  while  among  illegitimate  children 
104j  boys  are  born  for  100  girls.  In  the 
latter  class,  therefore,  there  are  only  four 
per  cent,  more  boys  born  than  girls ;  while 
in  the  former  there  are  nearly  seven  per 
cent,  more  of  boys. 

This  ratio  is  not  casual,  for  it  has  been 
found  to  obtain,  not  only  for  different  pe- 
riods of  time  and  for  different  parts  of 
France,  but  is  equally  found  in  other  coun- 
tries where  exact  statistical  records  are 
kept. 

It  seems,  then,  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  boys  are  born  among  legitimate  than 
among  illegitimate  children.  What  strange 
inferences  this  incontestably  established 
phenomenon  leads  to!  Are  we  to  infer 
that  the  solemnization  of  marriage  pro- 
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daces  a  specific  physiological  effect,  varying 
in  a  determinate  manner  the  sex  of  the 
offspring?  We  must  leave  this  curious 
question  to  the'  faculty  to  explain.  Mean- 
while we  must  assure  them  that  they  are 
absolutely  excluded  from  taking  refuge  in 
the  doubtfulness  of  the  fact  itself  The 
evidence  is  quite  incontestable. 

If  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  French  metropolis  can  be 
inferred  from  the  amount  of  intellectual 
food  provided  for  them,  and  apparently  en- 
joyed and  voluntarily  consumed,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  have  attained  rather  an  high 
standard.  The  first,  most  obvious,  and 
most  abundant  source  of  mental  informa- 
tion, is  the  daily  press.  Journalism  is 
carried  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  Paris. 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  newspapers  con- 
siderable, but  the  average  circulation  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  London  jour- 
nals. They  are  issued  at  a  much  lower 
price,  and  much  more  extensively  read. — 
The  annual  subscription  to  the  principal 
daily  papers  is  only  forty  francs,  equal  to 
thirty-two  shillings,  British.  These  papers 
are  published  daily,  including  Sundays,  and 
consequently  their  price  is  little  more  than 
one  penny.  But  small  as  this  cost  is,  the 
Parisian  rarely  incurs  so  much;  nor  would 
a  single  journal  satisfy  his  thirst  for  infor- 
mation. He  requires  to  see  the  journals  of 
all  parties,  and  to  bear  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  object  is  attained  easily,  eco- 
nomically, and  agreeably,  by  the  Cabinets 
de  Lecture  or  reading  rooms,  above  three 
hundred  of  which  are  established  in  Paris. 
The  admission  to  these  is  three  halfpence. 
Here  all  the  journals  of  Paris,  great  and 
small,  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  the 
popular  romances  and  pamphlets,  and  other 
works  of  current  interest,  are  provided. — 
In  many  of  the  better  class  of  these  estab- 
lishments, the  English  and  other  foreign 
papers  are  found.  Every  Parisian  above 
the  rank  of  the  mere  working  class  resorts 
to  these  rooms,  and  makes  himself  au  curant 
on  the  subjects  of  the  day.  Besides  these 
sources  of  daily  information,  he  has  his 
cafS,  to  which  all  Frenchmen  resort  morn- 
ing or  evening,  and  where  all  the  princi- 
pal journals  are  provided. 

The  aim  and  object  of  a  Parisian  jour- 
nal are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
an  English  newspaper.  It  is  less  the 
vehicle  of  advertisements,  or  of  mere  gossip, 
such  as  accidents  and  offences,  than  the 
latter.  It  is  more  discursive,  and  affects 
more  the  character  of  a  review,  embrac- 


ing literature  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  poli- 
tics and  miscellaneous  intelligence.  In  a 
certain  sense  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  higher 
intellectual  tone,  and  although  no  single 
French  journal  can  be  truly  said  to  be  as 
perfect  a  vehicle  of  general  intelligence  as 
one  of  the  leading  morning  papers  of  Lon- 
don, yet  this  deficiency  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  facility  with  which  the 
various  journals  are  accessible. 

The  feuilleton  is  a  department  of  French 
journalism  which  has  no  corresponding 
branch  in  the  English  press.  Here  the 
writings  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  letters  of  the  day,  more  especially  the 
authors  of  fiction,  first  are  offered  to  the 
world.  Here  are  also  found  literary  and 
dramatic  criticism,  reviews  of  the  arts,  and 
a  general  record  of  the  progress  of  mind. 

The  number  of  journals  which  thus  form 
channels  of  popular  information  in  Parts 
alone,  is  about  forty  ;  half  that  number  be- 
ing daily  papers  for  politics  and  general 
intelligence. 

The  intellectual  taste  of  the  Parisians  is 
manifested,  in  a  striking  manner,  by  the 
desire  they  show  for  attendance  on  pub- 
lic lectures .  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  Such  discourses  are  ac- 
cessible gratuitously  in  various  parts  of 
Paris,  and  delivered  by  professors  eminent 
in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge. 
Among  these  ought  to  be  especially  men- 
tioned the  lectures  on  astronomy  delivered 
throughout  the  season  by  Arago,  at  the 
royal  observatory,  and  those  on  mechanical 
philosophy,  given  on  Sundays,  by  the  Baron 
Charles  Dupin,  at  the  Conservatoire  des  artt 
et  metiers.  Each  of  these  professors  is  at- 
tended by  audiences  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
from  the  youth  of  sixteen  upwards. 

Of  all  the  class  of  public  professors  com- 
ing under  the  title  of  aduU  instructors, 
Arago  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable, 
and  we  might  even  extend  the  comparison 
beyond  the  limits  of  France.  The  well 
known  felicity  of  Faraday  gives  him  a  high 
rank  in  this  species  of  teaching.  But  he 
yields  to  Arago  in  the  eloquence  of  lan- 
guage, and  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
qualifications  of  the  instructor.  If  Arago 
had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  he  might  have  preferred  a  fair 
claim  to  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Let- 
ters {L* Academic  Prangaise), 

As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, Arago  has  assumed  his  seat  on  the 
extreme    h(i,    the    place   of    republican 
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opinioDs  pushed  to  their  extreme  limit. — 
He  is  a  violent  politician,  and  will  go  every 
length  vriih  his  party.  He  rarely,  however, 
mounts  the  tribune;  never  except  on  ques- 
tions on  which  his  peculiar  acquirements 
are  capable  of  throwing  light.  Whenever 
he  does,  the  chamber  is  hushed  in  the  most 
profound  and  respectful  silence.  There 
are  no  interruptions,  either  of  approbation 
or  dissent,  such  as  even  the  most  eminent 
parliamentary  speakers  are  accustomed  to. 
The  members  listen  with  inclined  heads  and 
inquiring  countenances.  The  strangers' 
galleries  are  filled  with  respectful  and 
anxious  spectators  and  bearers.  The  sta- 
ture of  the  savant  is  above  the  middle  size, 
his  hair  is  curled  and  flowing,  and  his  fine 
southern  bust  commands  the  attention.  His 
Ibrehead  and  temples  indicate  force  of  will 
and  habits  of  meditation.  The  moment 
be  opens  the  subject  of  bis  speech,  he  be- 
comes the  centre  to  which  every  look  is 
directed,  and  on  which  all  attention  is  fixed. 
If  the  question  is  complicated,  it  becomes 
simple  as  he  utters  it  If  it  be  technical, 
it  is  resolved  into  the  most  familiar.  If  it 
be  obscure,  it  becomes  luminous.  The 
ignorant  are  astonished  that  what  seemed 
unintelligible  has  become  suddenly  self- 
evident,  and  the  dull  are  charmed  with  the 
consciousness  of  their  awakened  powers  of 
perception.  The  gesture,  the  pantomime  of 
the  orator  are  captivating.  Flashes  of  light 
seem  to  issue  fi'om  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  and 
even  from  his  fingers!  He  varies  end 
relieves  his  discourse  by  the  most  lively 
digressions  and  well-pointed  anecdotes  im- 
mediately arising  out  of  the  subject,  which 
adorn  without  over-charging  it.  When  he 
relates  facts,  his  language  has  all  the  graces 
of  simplicity;  but  when  he  unfolds  the 
mysteries  of  science,  and  developes  some  of 
the  wonders  of  nature,  his  speech  rises,  his 
style  becomes  elevated  and  figurative,  and 
his  eloquence  corresponds  with  the  sublimi- 
ty of  his  theme. 

The  versatility  of  Arago,  and  his  vast  fund 
of  peculiar  information,  always  ready  in  his 
memory,  and  available  for  felicitous  appli- 
cation, remind  us  of  the  qualities  of  his 
friend  Lord  Brougham.  Like  the  latter, 
Arago  is  a  linguist,  a  politician*  a  man  of 
letters.  He  is  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Institute,  in  which  office  he  has  produced 
remarkable  ehges  of  some  of  his  most  emi- 
nent contemporaries,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Volta,  Fourriere  and  Watt. 

One  of  the  principal  avowed  instruments 
lor  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  peo- 


ple in  France,  is  the  drama.  Whether  the 
counteracting  evils  which  attend  theatrical 
entertainments  preponderate  over  the  means 
of  mental  improvement  which  they  offer,  is 
a  question  on  which  some  difference  of 
opinion  will,  no  doubt,  prevail.  However 
this  be  decided,  the  state  in  France  re- 
gards the  drama  as  a  national  object,  as 
the  means  of  sustaining  and  fostering  an 
important  branch  of  French  literature,  and^ 
in  a  word,  as  a  department  of  Us  beaux  arts^ 
as  well  entitled  to  protection  and  encourage- 
ment as  painting  or  sculpture. 

There  are  within  the  barriers  of  Paris 
about  twenty-four  theatres,  permanently 
open;  most  of  them  nightly,  including  Sun- 
day. Several  of  these  are  directly  support- 
ed by  the  state,  receiving  an  annual  subven- 
tion of  greater  or  less  amount,  and  being  con- 
sequently subject,  in  some  degree,  to  gov- 
ernment control.  In  defence  of  the  moral 
effect  of  these  places  of  public  amusement^ 
it  must  be  said  that  none  of  them  present 
the  offensive  and  revolting  scenes  which  are 
witnessed  in  the  saloons  and  upper  tiers  of 
boxes  of  the  English  theatres.  In  fact,  that 
class  of  persons  who  thus  outrage  decency, 
in  the  place  of  public  amusement  in  Eng- 
land, dare  not  show  themselves  in  any  thea- 
tre in  Paris.  In  that  respect,  at  least,  there 
is  a  wholesome  stringency  of  police  regula- 
tions. In  the  audience  part  of  a  Paris  thea- 
tre there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  offend  the 
eye  or  the  ear  of  the  most  fastidious  moraW 
ist. 

The  principal  theatre  of  Paris,  and  that 
to  which  the  state  attaches  the  most  impor* 
tance,  is  the  Academe  RoyaU  de  Musique^ 
commonly  called  the  grand  opera.  It  is 
here  that  the  art  of  dancing  is  cultivated ; 
in  connexion,  however,  with  the  higher  class 
of  opera.  Notwithstanding  that  the  prices 
of  admission  are  considerable,  and  the  the%* 
tre  accommodates  two  thousand  persons, 
and  is  generally  filled,  yet  such  is  the  splen^ 
dor  with  which  musical  entertainments  are 
produced,  that  the  entire  receipts  do  not 
amount  to  any-thing  near  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion allowed  by  the  state  to  this  school  of 
music  is  above  thirty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

A  second  theatre,  called  the  Opera  Comr 
ique^  is  also  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  music,  and  receives  an  annual 
grant  of  j€10,000. 

The  great  school  of  French  dramatic  lit- 
erature is  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  where  the  <« 
works  of  Racine,  Corneille,  Voltaire,  Mo- 
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]i6r6,  and  the  other  great  dramatic  writers, 
are  kept  continually  before  the  public,  sap- 
ported  by  the  best  Hring  artists,  among 
irhom  Mademoiselle  Rachel  at  present  holds 
the  first  place.  This  theatre  is  supported 
by  an  annual  grant  of  e€d,000,  notwithstand- 
ing which  it  is  now  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  dissolution,  and  must  come  to  a  suspension 
if  the  state  do  not  intervene. 

Exclusire  of  these,  all  the  other  theatres 
are  private  enterprises,  conducted  indepen- 
dently of  government,  and  generally  attend- 
ed with  profitable  results  in  a  financial 
sense.  The  character  of  the  dramas  repre- 
sented at  them  is  very  various,  and  in  some 
instances  exceptionable  on  the  score  of 
moral  tendency ;  not  more  so,  however, 
than  those  of  the  minor  theatres  in  London. 
Among  the  means  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment enjoyed  by  the  Parisians,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  the  mention  of  the  public  libra- 
riea,  of  which  above  twenty  are  open  to  the 
public  daily.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  contrasting  these  admirable  institu- 
tions with  similar  public  establishments  in 
London,  not  only  as  to  the  facilities  which 
they  offer  to  the  public,  but  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  public  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  which  they  present.  If  the  num- 
ber of  daily  readers  at  such  institutions  be 
any  indication  of  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  people,  then  assuredly  our 
French  neighbors  have  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  us.  To  perceive  this,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  look  into  the  saile  de  lecture  of  the 
Biblioth^ue  Roy  ale  any  morning,  and  call 
to  your  recollection  the  reading-room  of  the 
library  at  the  British  Museum.  Is  the  dif- 
ference to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  state 
of  mental  advancement  of  the  people  or  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  admission  to  the 
tise  of  the  latter  library  t  If  this  last  be  to 
any  extent  the  cause,  the  sooner  these  re- 
trictions  are  removed  the  better.  In  Paris 
the  public  libraries  are  open  without  any 
restrictions  whatever.  You  have  no  per- 
mission to  ask,  no  introduction  or  recom- 
mendation to  seek,  no  qualification  to  attain 
-^noteven  a  name  to  acknowledge.  What- 
ever be  your  condition,  rank,  ooontry,  lan- 
guage, or  grarb,  you  are  free  to  enter  these 
institutions  ;  write  on  a  paper,  which  is  pro- 
Tided  for  you,  the  titles  of  the  works  you 
wish  to  consult  or  to  study,  and,  without 
further  inquiry  or  delay,  they  are  handed 
to  you  by  porters,  who  are  in  waiting  for 
the  purpose;  you  have  convenient  seats 
and  tables  in  rooms  well  ventilated  in  sum- 
mer and  warmed  in  winter,  with  ink  for  ex- 
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tracts,  and  yon  are  only  required  to  find 
your  own  paper.  The  number  of  readers 
who  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is 
enormous. 

While  means  so  ample  are  thus  preser»ted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  understanding, 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and 
the  refinement  of  the  imagination,  are  not 
less  profusely  supplied,  and  still  more  eager* 
ly  and  extensively  enjoyed  by  all  classes, 
including  even  the  most  humble  of  the  ope- 
ratives. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  make  a  promenade  of  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  Versailles,  or  of  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Louvre,  on  any  Sunday  or  holi- 
day, when  the  working  classes  are  free  — 
Those  who  in  London  would  be  found  at 
the  gin-shop,  or  at  the  smoking  bazaar,  are 
here  found  familiarizing  their  eye  with  the 
productions  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, the  Pdussins,  or  Claude,  or  wander- 
ing among  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  Qreece, 
and  Egypt.  It  is  not  an  overcharged  esti- 
mate to  state,  that  on  every  festival  day, 
with  favorable  weather,  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  of  the  lower  ordera  of  Paris  enjoy 
themselves  in  this  manner. 
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Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  By  A<i- 
NBs  Strickland.  Vol.  IX.  8vo,  pp.  4*29. 
Colburn. 

Not  requiring  so  much  deeply  learned  and 
diflicult  research  among  the  cramp,  ancient 
black  letter  records,  in  the  strange  dialects 
of  our  early  history,  which  is  hardly  witl^ 
in  the  compass  of  female  accomplishment 
(though  a  Dacier  were  the  agent),  Mias 
Strickland,  coming  down  to  the  later  tinMs^ 
has  (here  especially)  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing her  diligent  labors  rewarded  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  and  hitherto  little,  if  at  aU, 
consulted  sources  of  information.  Her  bio- 
irraphy  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  the 
Q^ueen  of  James  II.,  is  accordingly  one  of 
the  best  which  we  owe  to  her  pen.  With 
imconcealed  Jacobite  feelings,  she  has  prob- 
ed the  statements  of  Burnet  and  other  wri- 
ters, the  bitter  opponents  of  James  and  bis 
consort,  the  uncompromising  enemies  j>f 
their  religion,  and  the  supporters  of  a  revo» 
lution  which  drove  them  from  the  throne  of 
these  realms.  That  such  parties  would 
>/rossly  misrepresent  them  is  tmt  in  human 
nature.    A  change  of  dynasty  iavariably  tm-^ 
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plies  the  monstrous  character  of  that  which 
has  heeo  overthrown.     Macbeth,  Richard, 
Charles  I.,  and  James  II.,  are  but  varied 
types  of  the  cUm;  every,  foible  and  vice 
exaggerated,  and  every  merit  and  virtue  de- 
nied.   The  vanquished  are  not  immediately 
dangerous ;  the  victorious  are  the  dispen- 
sers of  favors  and  rewards.     But  years  roll 
on,  when  both  are  alike  powerless  for  good 
or  evil ;  and  then  Prince  Posterity  asserts 
his  claim  to  some  acquaintance  with  the 
truth.      Opinions  are  balanced^  facts  are 
canvassed,  documentary  evidence  is  con- 
sulted, private  correspondence  is  retrieved 
from  the  dust  of  muniment  chests,  compar- 
isons are  instituted,  and  philosophy  in  the 
consideration  of  all  the  data  is  applied; 
and  lo  1  another  picture  starts  from  the  ran- 
Tass,  just  as  in  the  elder  productions  of  the 
fine  aru  the  skilfbl  cleaner  so  often  discov- 
ers theoriginal  beneath  the  counterfeit  daub 
which  has  been  painted  over  it.     Thus  has 
Miss  Strickland  made  out  a  very  different 
portrait  of  Mary  of  Modeaa  from  that  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  the  Eighty- 
eight  ;  and  has  also  rubbed  off  as  much  as 
the  could  of  the  dirt  with  which  the  like- 
ness of  her  royal  husband  has  been  obscured. 
The  antagonist  in  principle  may  in  turn  ac- 
cuse her  of  prejudice  on  the  side  of  her  sub- 
ject: be  it  so;  we  are  not  in  the  huoKN*  to  re- 
vive the  political  questionof  disputed  succes- 
non,  nor  the  polemical  question  of  religious 
laith.    Of  these  royal  personages,  it  must 
truly  be  said,  that  they  sacrificed  all  to  their 
bonest  convictions;  and  martyrs,  at  least, 
cannot  be  charged  with  selfish  ambition  and 
hypocrby;— of  many  of  those  who  con- 
irhed  their  fall,  and  rose  upon  their  ruin, 
jt  is  impossible  to  say  as  much.     Enough. 
With  the  bias  to  which  we  have  alluded 
the  writer  pursues  her  course  from  begin- 
ning to  end:    intersperstfig  her  narrative 
with  many  flattering  personal  notes,  and 
committing  repetitions  on  some  points  (such 
as  the  beauty  of  the  queen,  and  the  dispar- 
ity of  age  lietween  her  and  her  husband) 
■lore  frequently  than    could   be  needed. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
we  think   it  must   be  mentioned  twenty 
times  in  the  earlier  p;igesof  the  volume,  and 
yet  towards  the  conclusion  we  have  it  again 
and  again-— as  when  James  was  sick  at  St. 
Germains,  near  the  close  of  his  days : 

» In  the  November  of  1699,  Mary  Beatrice 
whb  alarmed,  during  one  of  her  annual  retreat^ 
to  Chaillot,  b^  a  rumor  that  the  kin^  her  bus 
hand  was  serioosly  indisposed.      Without  tar- 
rymf  for  the  ceremonies  of  a  formal  leave  tak- 
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ing  of  the  community,  she  hastened  back  on 
the  wings  of  love  and  fear  to  Sl  Germains, 
and  found  bis  majs6ty  in  great  need  of  her 
conjugal  care  and  tendernpss.  She  gives  the 
following  simple  and  unaffected  account  of  his 
sufferings  and  her  own  distresd,  in  a  confiden- 
tial letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  28th 
of  November:  "Although  I  quitted  you  so 
hastily  the  other  day,  my  dear  mother,  I  do  not 
repent  of  it,  for  the  king  was  too  ill  for  me  to 
have  been  absent  from  him.     He  was  sur- 

Erised,  and  very  glad  to  see  me  arrive.  He 
as  had  very  bad  nights,  and  Buffered  much  for 
three  or  four  days ;  but  God  be  thanked,  he  is 
getting  better,  and  has  had  less  fever  for  some 
days,  and  yestprday  it  was  very  slight  I  am 
astonished  that  is  was  not  worse,  tor  the  dis- 
ease has  been  very  bad.  Felix  (one  of  Louis 
XlV.'s  surgeons)  says  that  it  was  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  which  the  king  his  master  had 
in  the  neck  about  two  years  ago.  It  suppu- 
rated three  days  ago,  but  the  boil  is  not  yet 
gone."  Thus  we  see  that  King  James's  mal- 
ady was  not  only  painful,  but  loathsome — even 
the  same  afBiciion  that  was  laid  on  Job,  sore 
boils  breaking  out  upon  him.  Yet  his  faithful 
consort,  five-and-twenty  years  his  junior,  and 
still  one  of  the  most  bleautiful  women  in  Eu- 
rope, attended  on  him  day  and  night;  and,  un- 
restrained by  the  oold  ceremonial  etiquettes  of 
royalty,  perrormed  for  him  all  the  personal  du- 
ties of  a  nurse,  with  the  same  tenderness  and 
self-devotion  with  which  the  patient  heroine 
of  domestic  life  occasionally  smooths  the  pil- 
low of  sickness  and  poverty  in  a  cottage.  — 
I^She  had  been  his  wife  above  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  borne  five  children  to  him!]' 

This  mention  of  Chaillot  leads  us  to  the 
source  whence  Miss  Strickland  has  derived 
the  roost  interesting  new  traits  in  her  work. 
After  the  abdication,  whilst  living  on  the 
hospitality  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  piety  and  de- 
votedaess  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church 
grew  and  increased  with  the  royal  paur,  till 
it  finally  all  but  absorbed  their  existence. 
The  queen  often  retired  to  the  monasiery 
of  Chailloi  to  perform  her  rigid  devotions; 
and  bf  sides  her  correspondence  with  the 
abbess,  which  is  preserved,  one  of  the  buds, 
it  seems,  kept  a  diary  of  her  sayings  and 
doings,  to  both  of  which  Miss  S.  has  had 
access.  Through  the  liberal  kindness  of  M. 
Guisot,  she  has  also  been  freely  admitted  to 
consult  the  Archives  au  Rayaumtdt  FSrmice^ 
the  depository  of  mauy  a  curious  and  impor- 
tant revelation ;  and  Edinburgh  registers  of 
events,  and  other  contemporary  channels, 
have  been  traced  to  a  considerable  extent, 
so  as  to  unite  the  memoir  into  a  very  com- 
plete whole;  though  two  finishing  chapters 
of  her  msjesty's  life  are  deferred  to  the  next 
volume.  Of  the  Chaillot  papers  we  are  told 
in  the  preface : 
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<Mach  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  by  the 
incidents  that  have  been  there  chronicled  from 
the  queen's  own  lips.  The  fidelity  of  the  state- 
ments is  varied  by  their  strict  a^reement^  in 
many  instances,  withotherineditea  documents, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  sister  of  Chaillot 
could  not  have  been  aware.  Besides  these 
treasures,  I  was  permitted  to  take  transcripts 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  original  autograph 
letters  of  this  queen,  being  her  confidential  cor- 
respondence, for  the  last  thirty  years  of  her 
life,  with  her  friend  Fran^oise  Angelique  Pri- 
olo,  and  others  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  To 
this  correspondence  I  am  indebted  for  many 
touching  pictures  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  fall- 
en queen  and  her  children,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  chateau  of  St.  Gevmains.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  her  unaffected  descriptions 
of  ner  feelings  without  emotion.  Some  of  the 
letters  have  been  literally  steeped  in  the  tears 
of  the  royal  writer,  especially  those  which  she 
wrote  after  the  battle  of  la  Hogue,  during  the 
absence  of  King  James,  when  she  was  in  hour- 
ly expectation  of  the  birth  of  her  youngest 
child,  and,  finally,  in  her  last  utter  desolation.' 

The  wooing  and  the  winning  of  the  girl- 
ish Princess  of  Modena,  just  fifleen  years 
M,  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  after  he  had  loet  hit  first 
wife,  Anne  Hyde,  are  described  in  a  lively 
manner.  Her  mother  (we  are  told)  'had 
been  accurately  informed  of  the  predilec- 
tion entertained  in  favor  of  her  daughter, 
and  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  business 
took  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  young  prihcess.  Mary  Beatrice  wanted 
rather  better  than  two  months  of  completing 
her  fifteenth  year ;  she  was  tall  and  woman- 
ly in  figure,  but  perfectly  unconscious  of 
her  charms.  For  her  acquirements,  she 
read  and  wrote  Latin  and  French ;  ehe  pos- 
sessed some  taste  in  painting,  and  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  music,  which  she  passionately 
loved ;  but  of  those  royal  sciences,  history 
and  geography,  which  ought  to  form  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ^ucation  of  prin- 
ces, she  knew  so  little,  that  when  her  mother 
announced  to  her  that  she  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  Duke  of  York,  she  asked, 
with  great  simplicity,  'who  the  Duke  of 
York  was  V  Her  mother  told  her,  '  that  he 
was  the  brother  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
heir-^resomptive  to  that  realm;'  but  the 
princess  ^as  not  a  whit  the  wiser  for  this  in- 
formation. 'She  had  been  so  innocently 
bred,'  observed  James  in  his  Journal,  '  that 
she  did  not  know  of  such  a  place  as  Eng- 
land, nor  such  a  person  as  the  Duke  of 
York.* 

When  informed,  she  was  dreadfully  averse 
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to  the  union,  and  vehemently  expressed  her 
desire  to  retire  into  a  convent.  To  the  am- 
bassador's flowery  representations,  'she 
answered,  with  a  little  fierceness,  "That  she 
was  obliged  to  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Duke  of  York  for  their  good  opinion ;  but 
she  could  not  but  wonder  why  from  so  many 
princesses  of  more  merit,  who  would  esteem 
that  honor,  and  be  ready  to  embrace  it, 
they  should  persist  in  endeavoring  to  force 
the  inclination  of  one  who  had  vowed  her* 
self,  as  much  as  was  in  her  power,  to  an- 
other sort  of  life,  out  of  which  she  never 
could  think  she  should  be  happy ;  and  she 
desired  his  excellency,"  even,  as  he  fancied, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  if  he  had  any  influ- 
ence with  his  master,  to  oblige  her  by  en- 
deavoring to  avert  any  further  persecutkm 
of  a  maid  who  had  an  invincible  aversion  to 
marriage.  Princesses  there  were  enow," 
she  said,  "  in  Italy,  and  even  in  that  house, 
who  would  not  be  unworthy  of  so  great  an 
honor,  and  who,  from  the  esteem  they  might 
have  there<^,  would  deserve  it  much  better 
than  she  could  do."  However  piqued  the 
earl  might  be  at  the  lofty  disdain  with  which 
the  youthful  beauty  received  his  compli- 
ments, and  her  earnest  endeavors  to  defend 
herself  from  the  unwelcome  alliance  to 
which  he  was  wooing  her,  he  was  too  able 
a  diplomatist  to  take  any  notice  of  her  point- 
ed hint,  that  his  master's  addresses  would  be 
more  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her  aunt  than 
to  herself.  In  reply  to  all  her  passionate  rhet- 
oric on  the  propriety  of  his  allowing  her  to 
fulfil  that  vocation  to  which  it  was  her  desire 
to  devote  herself,  his  excellency  told  her, 
"  that  he  begged  her  pardon  if  he  could  not 
obey  her ;  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
do  so  before  he  saw  her,  but  now  it  was  im- 
possible, since  he  could  not  believe  that  she 
was  made  for  other  end  than  to  give  princes 
to  the  world,  who  should  adorn  it  with 
characters  of  high  virtue  and  merit ,-  that 
his  country  had  need  of  such,  and  he  would 
now  hazard  the  ofiending  her  by  persisting 
in  his  demand ;  since,  if  he  did  incur  her 
displeasure  by  it,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
making  her  one  of  the  happiest  prin- 
cesses in  the  world."  The  earl  complaias 
that,  for  all  he  could  say,  the  princess  ap- 
peared dissatisfied  at  his  persistence.  Well 
she  might,  when  the  plain  meaning  of  his 
flattering  speech  simply  amounted  to  thi»— 
that  since  she  suited  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, it  mattered  little  whether  she  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  being  torn  from  her  own 
sunny  clime,  and  the  sweet  familiar  friends 
of  her  childhood,  to  be  transplanted  to  a 
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land  of  strangers,  and  consigned  to  an  un- 
known husband  five-and-twenty  years  older 
than  herself — whose  name  she  had  never 
beard  till  she  was  required  to  plight  her 
TOWS  of  conjugal  love  and  obedience  to  him ; 
and  that  even  the  alternative  of  a  convent 
and  a  veil  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  her. 
Who  can  wonder  that  a  young  high-spirited 
girl,  under  fifteen,  broke  through  the  con- 
ventional restraints  whereby  princesses  are 
taught  from  their  cradles  to  control  their 
feelings,  and  endeavored  to  avert  the  dreaded 
doom  that  awaited  her,  by  telling  the  am- 
bassador her  mind  with  the  passionate  and 
tearful  vehemence  of  a  child  of  nature  ? — 
Having  done  this,  she  maintained  an  ob- 
stinate silence,  and  retired  with  the  duchess 
her  mother.' 

At  last  her  reluctance  was  overcome; 
part  of  the  fine  jewels,  valued  at  20,000/. 
was  presented  to  her,  and  the  marriage  by 
proxy  took  place.  '  It  was  not,  as  she  her- 
self afterwards  declared,  without  floods  of 
tears  that  she  yielded  to  her  mother's  com- 
oands,  which  she  had  never  before  ventured 
to  dispute.' 

The  poor  little  Queen  of  Spain,  at  this 
moment,  is  hardly  in  a  less  disagreeable  pre- 
dicament. Well,  but  'five  days  after  the 
solemnization  of  her  espousals  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  Mary  Beatrice  completed 
ber  fifteenth  year ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  she  conducted  herself  with  no  more  re- 
gard for  her  newly  acquired  dignity  as  a 
bride,  than  if  she  had  been  ten  years  young- 
er :  when  the  time  was  appointed  for  her  to 
commence  her  journey  to  England,  she 
cried  and  screamed  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  she 
could  be  kept  in  bed.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
would  pacify  her,  till  her  mother  consented 
to  accompany  her  to  England,  and  the  duke 
ber  brother  part  of  the  way.  The  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  does  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  aware  of  these  perversities  on  the  part 
of  the  virgin  Duchess  of  York,  and  was  by 
no  means  desirous  of  such  additions  to  his 
travelling  party  as  would  compel  him  to  de- 
part entirely  from  the  programme  arranged 
both  by  the  king  and  the  duke  for  the  home- 
ward journey,  tried  vainly  to  dissuade  the 
Duchess  of  Modena  from  this  resolution. 
He  says,  *'  the  time  for  the  departure  being 
come,  the  duchess-mother  would  by  all 
means  accompany  her  daughter  into  Eng- 
land, and  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  any 
means,  although  it  proved  chargeable  to  her, 
and  of  ill  consequence  to  her  concerns." 
Mary  Beatrice,  however,  who  bad  reason  to 
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know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  told  the  nun 
of  Chaillot,  who  recorded  these  particulars 
from  her  own  lips,  **  that  her  passionate  im- 
portunity prevailed  over  the  extreme  reluc- 
tance of  the  duchess  her  mother  to  under- 
take so  long  a  journey,  which  was  extremely 
inconvenient  to  her  as  regent  for  her  son,  as 
she  was  thus  in  a  manner  compelled  to  leave 
the  government  in  other  hands.'  Her  ab- 
sence was  unavoidably  a  month  longer  than 
she  had  anticipated,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
party  was  formed  against  her  which  finally 
stripped  her  authority  in  the  state,  and 
caused  an  estrangement  between  her  and 
the  young  duke  her  son.  "  I  shall  never 
cease,"  would  Mary  Beatrice  say,  when  ad- 
verting to  these  circumstances,  "  to  re- 
proach myself  for  my  childish  importunity^ 
which  led  to  such  bad  results  for  my  mo- 
ther." ' 

On  her  journey,  landing,  and  reception 
in  England,  her  affectionate  treatment  bj 
Charles  H.  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  other 
public  events,  we  need  not  dilate.  Of  her 
personal  feelings  it  is  said :  *  Forty  years 
afterwards,  Mary  Beatrice  spoke  of  this 
separation  from  her  mother  as  the  greatest 
trial  she  had  ever  known  at  that  period  of 
her  life ;  *  but,'  added  she,  '  after  her  de- 
parture I  became  very  much  attached  to 
the  late  king  my  husband,  who  was  then 
Duke  of  York,  and  my  affection  for  him 
increased  with  every  year  that  we  lived  to- 
gether, and  received.no  interruption  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Her  fondness  for  him  at 
that  time,  she  confessed,  amounted  to  an 
engrossing  passion,  which  interfered  with 
her  spiritual  duties ;  for  she  thought  more 
of  pleasing  him  than  serving  her  God,  and 
that  it  was  sinful  for  any  one  to  love  an 
earthly  creature  as  she  had  loved  her  hus- 
band ;  but  that  her  fault  brought  its  own 
punishment  in  the  pain  she  suffered  at  dis- 
covering that  she  was  not  the  exclusive  ob- 
ject of  his  regard. 

These  were  a  widow's  memories.  At 
their  marriage,  James's  amours,  however, 
caused  her  great  grief,  till  she  learnt  to  a 
certain  extent  to  submit,  without  violent 
reclamation,  to  an  evil  she  could  not  reme- 
dy. At  the  birth  of  her  first  child  [Jan. 
lOih,  1675],  the  following  novel  and  singu- 
lar story  is  told  from  the  Chaillot.  reminis- 
cences : 

'  Mary  Beatrice  was.  of  course,  desirous  that 
her  first-born  should  be  brought  up  in  a  reli- 
gion which  she  had  been  taught  to  venerate 
above  all  others.  Her  husband,  though  he 
desired  it  no  less,  knew  that  it  was  impossible, 
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and  explained  to  her, '  that  their  children  were 
the  property  of  the  nation  j  and  (hat  soon  »(\er 
their  marriage  it  had  been  moved  in  parlia- 
ment that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
established  religion  of  the  realm,  like  his  two 
elder  dauoihters,  the  princesses  Mary  and 
j^one,  or  they  would  be  taken  from  them  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  others.  It  Was,  be- 
sides, the  pleasure  of  the  king,  to  which  they 
must  submit.  The  youthful  mother,  like  a 
rash,  inconsiderate  girl  as  she  was,  determined 
to  have  her  own  way,  in  spite  of  king,  bishops, 
and  parliament.  A  few  hours  after  the  birth 
of  her  babe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  send- 
iog  for  her  confessor,  Father  Gallis,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  baptize  it  privately  on  her  own 
bed,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  When  her  royaJ  brother-in-law.  King 
Charles,  came  to  discuss  with  her  and  his 
brother  the  arrangements  for  the  christening 
of  the  new  ex-born  princess,  Mary  Beatrice 
told  him  exultingly  that  'her  daughter  was 
already  baptized.'  King  Charles  treated  the 
communication  with  absolute  indiflerence,  and 
without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
tears  and  expostulations  of  the  young  mother, 
who  was  terrified  at  the  thouo^ht  of  being 
the  means  of  incorring  a  sacrilege  through 
the  reiteration  of  the  baptismal  sacrament,  he 
ordered  the  little  princess  to  be  borne  with  all 
4ue  soiemnity  lo  the  Chapel-royal^  and  had  her 
christened  there  by  a  Protestant  bishop,  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

When  party-spirit  prevailed,  and  the 
Dake  and  Duchess  of  York  were  virtually 
exiled,  Grst  to  Flanders  and  then  to  Edin- 
burgh, their  residences  and  positions  are 
described,  with  several  particulars  which 
throw  a  light  on  the  social  manners  of  the 
age.  Thus  the  corporation  accounts  of 
Edinburgh  preserve  the  charges  for  a  grand 
feast  given  to  welcome  their  advent  to  Ho- 
lyrood  Honse,  from  which  the  annexed  are 
extracts : 

<  The  29th  of  the  same  month  was  the  day 
appointed  for  this  banquet  Some  junketiini; 
with  the  duke's  cooks,  and  treating  them  and 
other  of  the  officials  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment of  his  royal  highnesses  establishment  ar 
Hoiyrood  palace,  took  place  previously,  it  ap- 
pears, probably  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
few  hints  from  them  tending  to  enlighten  thf 
Scottish  operatives  as  to  the  modes  of  cookery 
and  saoces  in  vogue  at  St.  James's  and  White- 
hall Charges  £ere  are  in  the  corporation 
accounts  for  wine  and  ^cannel'  (cinnamon) 
water,  drunk  with  those  worthies  in  the  back 
shop  of  Robert  Mein,  *  mutchkins  of  cannei 
water,  wafers,  and  wine,  rough  almonds;'  and 
there  is'  *  to  ane  coach  with  the  duke's  cook^ 
2/.,  and  spirits  with  them  in  Patrick  Steel'n 
1/.  12s.;  Tor  all  which  the  corporation  payp 
without  grudge  or  grumble ;  also  for  twelve 
pounds  of  confections,  which  Sir  John  Wor- 
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den,  his  highness's  comptroller,  condescends 
to  be  treated  with  at  Mrs.  Caddells,  and  fuur 
pints  of  wine  and  ain  coach,  for  which  341. 
169.  is  disbursed  by  the  corporation ;'  a  start* 
ling  sum  to  southern  eyes,  were  it  not  for  the 
remembrance  that  the  pounds  are  only  ^punds 
iSco/«,'  which  the  gentle  reader  will  be  ple^ised 
to  reckon  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pence,  instead 
of  twenty  shillings. 

A  few  items  in  the  bill  of  Maieter  R.  Pol- 
lock, pastryman.  bcurter,  and  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  articles  furnished  by  him  *'  lor  ane 
treitt  to  his  haynes»  the  Duke  of  Alhanie," 
affords  satisfactory  proof  that  the  science  of 
ifood  eating  was  pretty  well  understood  "  ia 
the  good  town "  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
No  lack  was  there  of  dainties,  although  the 
barbaric  grandeur  of  gilded  salmon  pasties, 
and  dishes  garnished  with  gold  fringe,  savored 
rather  of  oriental  than  northern  tnste,  and 
may  astonish  the  refined  gastronomes  of  tha 
present  day.  There  was  ^'  a  large  turkU  py. 
ail  over  gilded  wbby  (ruby),  with  boned  veyl 
and  boned  turkie  furnished,"  for  which  twelve 
pounds  (Scots)  are  charged,  just  one  pound 
sterling,  a  very  reasonable  charge  for  such  a 
dish,  emblazoned,  as  it  certainly  was,  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Scotland,  and  all  correctly  done 
by  a  professional,  withal— witness  the  item  ia 
another  bill  of  twenty  pounds  paid  '^  Co  Gksorge 
Porteous,  the  herald,  for  gold,  gilding,  and 
painting."  Then  there  is  ^  a  large  ham  pie, 
with  a  batton  of  gold,  16/. ;  a  large  salmon 
pie,  gilded ;  and  a  potailzie  pie."  Of  what 
this  dainty  was  composed  we  confess  ourigno- 
ranee,  but  it  was  decorated  with  a  gold  fringe. 
^  A  lambe's  py,  aiamode?*  We  should  sus- 
pect the  duke's  cooks  had  a  finger  in  this  disl^ 
and  perhaps  in  the  next,  which  from  its  Italian 
name,  was  doubtless  provided  for  her  royal 
highness's  especial  eating — viz.,  "  a  Florentin 
with  a  gilded  cover,"  for  which  the  charge  is 
twelve  pounds  Scots.  "  A  shrimp  py  with 
vermilliane  color,"  also  figures  at  this  feast 
^  A  venison  pasty  of  your  awn  venison  ;"  that 
is  to  say,  venison  furnished  by  the  good  towa; 
but  first,  it  should  seem,  presented  to  them  by 
his  royal  highness,  by  the  token  that,  in  an* 
other  bill,  26/.  Scots,  is  allowed  for  drink 
money  to  those  who  brought  three  venisons. 
Three  large  venison  pasties  are  charged  by 
Richard  Pollock  in  his  bill,  by  which  we  un* 
derstand  the  paste  and  other  ingredients,  16/. 
Scots,  and  12/.  ditto.  There  are  also  ^  tliraa 
trotter  pies,  gilt,"  a  dish  that  appears  to  hava 
found  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  royal  guests, 
for  they  had  troiter  pies  at  their  coronatioa 
banquet  in  Westminster  Hall.  Then  there 
are  diet  pies,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  con- 
fections, and  alamode  /eir/s,  and  dishes  of 
large  tniindied  pies,  and  panteriU;  no  less 
than  thirty  dozen  of  French  bread  for  tha 
table,  and  other  things,  amounting  to  iiiL 
I3ff.;  afier  which  appears  the  supplicatory 
appeal — 

*  Remember  the  drink  money.* 
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This  ig  only  a  specimen  of  the  paetiyman^ 
labors  for  the  good  town's  treat.  Some  idea 
of  the  meats  furnished  forth  on  this  occasion 
may  be  gathered  from  Mrs.  Caddell's  bill, 
whereof  the  Orsl  article  is  ^  cockelike^^  mean- 
ing  no  other  than  the  favorite  dieh  of  bonnie 
King  Jamie,  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  *  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel '  under  the  scarcely 
morf  intelligible  orthography  of  cockieliekie,  a 
compound  of  which  a  full-grown  fowl  forms 
the  basis.' 

Trotters  are  now  sold  hot  to  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  streets  of  London ;  but  are, 
nevertheless,  dainties  enough  to  deserve  re- 
storation to  more  luxurious  tables :  and  as 
ibr  cockieliekie,  when  properly  concocted, 
with  leeks,  from  the  carcass  of  a  fine  old 
cock  (whence  the  name),  it  is  one  of  the 
best  soups  in  the  cuisine  of  any  oouniry. 
Soyer  himself  could  not  beat  it. 

At  this  period,  too,  the  author  refers  to  a 
curious  source  of  traditional  error  in  re* 
gard  to  many  relics  in  Scotland.  For  ex- 
ample, on  their  visit  to  the  ducal  palace  at 
Leslie  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1 168),  we  read : 

*•  Nor  was  the  Leslie  devoid  of  classic  inter- 
est, for  the  village  iane  occupies  the  site  of  one 
of  more  ancient  date,  celebrated  by  the  poet- 
king  of  Scotland,  James  I.,  as  ^  Christ's  kirk 
on  the  green.'  There  ie  a  tree  on  that  green, 
called  'King  Jemmy's  tree,'  which  villnge  tra- 
dition boldly  afRrms  to  have  been  planted  by 
the  royal  bard  ;  a  fond  conceit,  since  the  tree, 
a  stunted  oak,  has  not  assuredly  seen  two  cen- 
turies, and  is  scarcely  old  enough  to  favor  the 
more  probable  notion  that  it  is  a  memorial  of 
the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  Scot- 
tish monarchs  who  bore  the  fated  name  of 
James  Stuart,  planted  by  him  during  his  Tinit 
with  his  consort,  Mury  d'Este,  at  Leslie 
House,  in  the  autumn  of  1680.  Tradition  has 
also  made  some  blunders  in  confusing  relics 
and  memorials  of  the  consort  of  James  U. 
with  those  of  Scotland's  fair  and  fatally  cele- 
brated sovereign,  Mary  Stuart,  whose  name 
hallows  many  gloves,  Tans,  watches,  etuis^  and 
cabinets  with  other  toys  not  older  than  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  long 
white  glove  embroidered  with  black  silk,  for 
instance,  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ns  the 
veritable  glove  of  Mary  Glueen  of  Scots,  if  it 
ever  did  belong  to  a  royal  Mary  Stuart,  per- 
tained to  her  who  was  entitled  to  that  name 
only  in  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  James 
Stuart,  Duke,  of  York,  and  was  possibly  worn 
by  her  when  in  mourning  for  her  little  daugh- 
ter the  Princess  Isabella.  The  mistake  has 
naturally  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  when 
James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Britannic 
empire,  his  consort  bore  the  title  of  Queen 
Mary  in  Scotland  at  well  as  England ;  and  in 
Scotland  her  name  was  dear  to  a  generation 
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who  had  known  her  when  she  dwelt  aniong 
them ;  but  when  that  generation  passed  awajTi 
and  the  descendants  of  old  cavalier  and  J  acoo* 
ite  families  found,  among  the  hoards  of  sEand* 
dame  or  ancient  aunt,  trifles  that  had  been 
treasured  as  memorials  of  Q,ueen  Mary,  they 
forgot  the  intermediate  queen-coneori  so  call- 
ed, and  invested  all  such  heir-looms  with  the 
distinction  of  relics  of  her  whose  name,  in  spite 
of  Knox  or  Buchanan,  will  be  superior  in  in- 
terest to  any  other,  while  a  spark  of  chivalry 
lingers  in  a  Scottish  bosom*' 


From  the  BriUBttit. 

TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Life  in  the  Wilderness;  or  Wanderings  in 
South  Africa,  By  Henbt  H.  Metbuen. 
Bentley. 

Nothing  can  be  more  original  and  ani- 
mated than  this  narrative  of  travel  in  the 
wilds  of  South  Africa.  It  opens  to  us  a 
new  regiou  and  a  new  state  of  existence.  It 
is  one  of  those  works  issoed  now  and  theo 
which  every  one  will  be  eager  to  read,  and 
which  every  one  will  be  delighted  with.     ' 

The  author,  with  three  companions,  left 
Graham's  Town  in  April,  1844,  to  explore 
the  wilds  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  British 
possessions  at  the  Cape.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  the  four  gent  emen,  and  ten  or 
twelve  Hottentot  attendants.  They  had 
three  wagons  well  stored  with  all  necessa- 
ry baggage  and  provisions,  about  fifty  oxen^ 
thirty  horses,  and  some  dogs. 

It  inspires  one  with  a  strange  kind  of 
emotion  to  hear  of  this  little  party  bddlj 
venturing  into  the  wilderness,  exploring  an 
unknown  region,  trusting  themselves  in  the 
heart  of  savage  and  unreclimned  deserts, 
abounding  with  all  descriptions  of  ferocious 
life,  for  the  mere  love  of  adventure  and  nov- 
elty. For  a  supply  of  food  they  trusted 
chiefly  to  their  guns  and  the  swiftness  <yf 
their  horses,  for  water  to  the  streams  and 
fountains  that  crossed  their  track,  and  fbr 
forage  to  the  grass  and  herbage  that  were 
generally  met  with  in  abundance.  Their 
travel  lasted  for  eight  months,  yet  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  they  seem  to  haTe 
suflfered  nothing  from  scarcity.  They  were 
generally  well  supplied  with  one  kind  of 
game  or  another. 

By  the  Orange  and  Maraqua  rivers  they 
met  with  the  best  sport  and  with  the  most 
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magnificent  scenery.  In  the  waters  they 
met  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami;  on 
the  hanks,  in  thick  jungles,  with  elephants, 
lions,  rhinoceroses,  leopards,  and  panthers, 
and  in  the  more  open  country  with  herds  of 
buffaloes,  deers,  and  giraffes.  Their  spor- 
ting excurions  were  attended  with  all  the 
excitement  of  danger,  but  none  of  the  party 
were  seriously  injured,  though  they  often 
lost  their  cattle  from  the  ferocious  attacks 
of  wild  beasts.  From  April  to  December 
they  lived  in  the  freedom  of  savage  life,  and 
returned  at  last  to  the  Gape  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health,  and  highly  delight- 
ed with  their  travel  in  the  wilderness. 

Our  extracts  from  this  entertaining  vol- 
ume must  necessarily  be  scattered.  The 
author  kept  a  journal,  and  has  here  repro- 
duced it  almost  verbatim.  AH  his  details 
have  the  rough  force  of  the  life  he  led,  and 
are  marked  by  the  high  spirit  in  which  he 
wrote.  On  the  30th  of  June,  while  encamp- 
ed near  the  Vaal  river,  he  made  his 

FIRST  ACQUAINTANCB  WITH  A  LION. 

Before  daybreak  I  was  roused  from  my 
slumber  in  the  tent  by  Bain  saying,  '  Some- 
thing has  got  hold  of  an  ox/  and,  listening, 
heard  the  poor  creature  bellow  and  moan 

Siteously,  but  in  a  kind  of  stifled  tone.  The 
orses  had  ail  been  fastened  to  the  wagon 
wheels,  but  the  oxen,  having  had  a  hard 
day's  work,  had  been  allowed  to  lie  loose 
during  the  night.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  the  grey  light  was,  we  judged,  suffi- 
cient for  our  porpose,  and  three  of  us,  well 
armed,  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of  the 
outcry,  to  reconnoitre.  We  marked  a  crow 
hovering,  and  by  its  guidance  soon  discov- 
ered one  of  the  best  oxen  lying  dead.  We 
approached  with  caution,  and  a  quick-sight- 
ed Hottentot  pointed  to  the.  large  print  of  a 
lion's  foot  in  the  sand  just  by  us.  The  lion 
bad  attacked  the  ox  in  the  rear,  and  fasten- 
ed his  tremendous  claws  in  the  poor  wretch's 
aide,  one  having  pierced  through  to  the  in- 
testines; he  had  then  bitten  him  in  the 
flank,  and,  to  show  the  prodigious  power  of 
the  monster's  jaws^  the  thigh  joint  was  dis- 
located, the  hide  broken,  and  one  of  the 
largest  sinews  snapped  in  two,  and  protrud- 
ing from  the  wound :  having  thus  crippled 
bis  victim,  he  had,  apparently  seized  him 
by  the  throat  and  throttled  him. 

We  could  discern  that  the  cattle  had  all 
been  sleeping  together  when  first  surprised, 
and  the  lion,  following  on  the  trail  of  some 
Qrique  horsemen^  whom  he  had  met  on  the 
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preceding  evening,  had  come  across  the 
oxen,  and  sprung  on  the  nearest.  We 
traced  his  spoor  all  along  the  road  to  the 
scene  of  slaughter,  and  on  the  retreat  after 
it.  He  had  not  eaten  a  morsel,  which  was 
some  satisfaction  to  our  feelings.  The  first 
scuffle  had  evidently  been  violent,  for  the 
ground  was  much  indented  by  it.  This 
having  been  the  outside  ox,  and  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  rest,  they  had  not  smelt 
their  dreaded  foe,  and  had  only  run  a  little 
way  off,  else  they  would  not  have  stopped 
for  many  miles.  Execrations  and  cries  for 
revenge  were  universal ;  so,  forming  a  large 
party,  we  started  in  pursuit  of  the  lion,  at- 
tended by  some  good  dogs.  With  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  followed  his  track  over 
sand  and  stones,  by  the  assistance  of  Hot- 
tentot eyes ;  but  even  these  would  in  one 
or  two  cases  have  failed,  if  a  sagacious  dog, 
perceiving  our  object,  had  not  run  on  the 
scent,  stopping  constantly  to  see  if  we  ad- 
vanced, as  if  conscious  of  the  fierce  crea> 
ture  we  were  pursuing. 

The  search  became  at  intervals  very  ex- 
citing, when  the  spoor  led  into  a  glen  of 
long  dead  grass,  or  rushes;  but,  whether 
purposely  or  not,  the  lion  always  left  us  to 
windward,  so  that  his  nose  would  inform  him 
of  our  approach ;  and  after  a  fatiguing,  un- 
successful chase,  the  sun  growing  very  hot 
and  our  stomachs  craving  for  breakfast,  we 
resought  our  wagons. 

The  habits  of  the  king  of  beasts  are  not 
of  that  noble  order  which  naturalists  for- 
merly ascribed  to  him.  In  the  daytime  he 
will  almost  invariably  fly  from  man,  unless 
attacked,  when  his  courage  is  that  of  min* 
gled  rage  and  despair.  I  have  seen  the 
lion,  suddenly  roused  from  his  lair,  run  off 
as  timidly  as  a  buck.  It  is  said  that  even 
at  night  they  do  not  like  to  seize  a  man 
from  a  party,  especially  if  the  persons  exer- 
cise their  voices;  and  that  the  carcase  of  an 
antelope,  or  other  game,  may  be  preserved 
untouched  by  hanging  some  stirrups  on  a 
branch  near,  so  that  the  irons  may  clash  to- 
gether when  blown  by  the  wind  :  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  ramrod  is  an^ 
other  receipt  for  effecting  the  same  object. 
The  lion  is  a  stealthy,  cunning  brute,  never, 
attacking  unless  he  has  the  advantage,  and, 
relying  on  his  vast  strength,  feels  sure  of  the 
victory.  The  natives  tell  incredible  sto- 
ries of  his  sagacity,  which  would  almost 
make  him  a  reasoning  animal.  There  are 
well  authenticated  cases  on  record  of  lions 
carrying  away  men  at  night  from  the  fire- 
side, but  these  are  quite  the  exception. 
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,They  are  gregarious,  as  many  as  20  having 
been  seen  in  a  troop. 

Balked  of  our  revenge,  we  started  for 
the  next  water,  but  6rst  of  all  we  carefully 
cut  up,  and  stowed  away,  all  the  flesh  of  the 
dead  ox,  leaving  only  the  entrails,  which 
Tultures  and  crows  would  speedily  devour, 
and  dragging  the  hide  behind  the  last  wag- 
on, that  the  assassin  might  follow  and  be 
entrapped.  We  came  to  a  pool,  called 
Papk nil's  fountain,  surrounded  by  low 
clumps  of  brush  and  long  grass,  well  fitted 
to  be  the  head  quarters  offeUs  ho.  Two 
guns  loaded  with  slugs  were  secured  to 
stakes  near  to  the  water,  their  muzzles  pro- 
truding through  some  bushes,  cut  and  plac- 
ed so  as  to  conceal  them  :  a  string  was  then 
attached  to  the  triggers,  and  fastened  to 
a  large  piece  of  meat,  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  creature  laying  hold  of  it  would 
discharge  the  gun  in  his  face.  Care  was 
taken  that  there  should  be  no  path  but  in 
front  of  the  battery,  and  twilight  had  begun 
to  fade  when  all  our  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. Much  trouhle  was  experienced  in 
tying  up  the  oxen  and  horses ;  one  young  ox 
broke  away,  and  was  of  necessity  abandon- 
ed to  bis  fate.  Good  fires  were  made,  a 
slight  hedge  of  thorn  boughs  was  formed 
round  our  camp  at  the  least  secure  point, 
and  supper  over,  we  all  retired  to  bed. 

At  about  2  A.  M.  Hendrick,  ever  wake- 
ful, shouted  out,  '  There  stands  the  lion ! 
shoot  r  and,  before  we  could  jump  from  our 
beds,  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was  heard. 
The  horses  and  cattle  had  neen  very  unea- 
sy for  some  time  previously,  snorting,  and 
strnggling  to  get  free :  one  horse  actually 
broke  his  halter  and  ran  away,  but  was 
brought  back  by  Frolic.  It  is  miraculous 
how  both  escaped  from  the  lion,  which  then 
must  have  been  prowling  round  us.  On 
emerging  we  saw  the  oxen,  like  so  many 
pointers,  with  their  noses  in  one  direction 
snuffing  the  air ;  and  found  that  an  old 
white  ox,  which  had  not  been  fastened  up  on 
account  of  his  age  and  docility,  but  merely 
driven  amongst  the  rest,  had  strayed  about 
thirty  yards  from  our  camp,  to  nibble  some 
grass,  and  had  been  assailed  by  the  enemy. 
Piet  said  that  he  saw  the  brute  on  the  ox 
and  fired,  whereupon  he  relinquished  his 
prey  and  fled,  and  the  poor  terrified  ox  hur- 
ried back  to  the  waggon  and  his  comrades ; 
where  he  began  stretching  out  first  one  leg, 
then  another,  as  if  engaged  in  a  surgical 
examination  of  his  limbs.  The  air  all  the 
while  was  pierc'mgly  cold,  and  a  basin  of 
water  in  the  tent  hiul  a  coat  of  ice  upon  it 
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an  inch  thick.  The  fires  were  anew  sap* 
plied  with  fuel,  and  a  watch  set ;  the  pro- 
foundest  silence,  broken  only  by  the  deep 
breathing  of  the  oxen,  reigned  again  ;  add, 
being  thoroughly  chilled,  we  nestled  once 
more  under  our  warm  blankets.  On  in- 
specting the  trap  in  the  morning  we  found, 
to  our  grievous  disappointment,  that  a  bad 
cap  had  prevented  the  principal  gun  from 
exploding ;  and  that  the  small  one  had  gone 
off,  but  missed  its  aim — the  meat  bore  the 
marks  of  a  claw,  but  was  none  of  it  eaten. 
The  ox  which  had  deserted,  was  found  un- 
injured, but  the  white  one  showed  several 
severe  scratches  upon  his  neck,  which  swell- 
ed extremely.  We  resolved  to  wait  another 
day,  and  prepare  for  the  lion. 

The  lion,  however,  escaped  them ;  but 
in  the  night  they  shot  a  large  hysena. 

THB    UON's    habits. 

The  lion  was  heard  in  the  night.  Con- 
trary to  prevailing  notions,  there  is  nothing 
very  grand  or  loud  in  this  animal's  voice 
while  prowling  at  night ;  it  is  a  suppressed, 
panting  roar,  expressive  of  greai  impatience : 
when  they  approach  very  near,  their  purr 
can  be  distinguished,  and  the  sensations 
produced,  both  on  man  and  beast,  by  this 
sound  breaking  the  silence  of  night  in  an 
uninhabited  wilderness,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe;  though  they  must  be  entirely  re- 
ferred to  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  lion's 
habits  and  voice.  I  have  heard  the  lion 
roar  very  loudly,  but  it  is  not  a  common  oc- 
currence ;  the  natives  pretend  to  understand 
his  language,  and  describe  by  it  whether 
he  is  hungry  or  satisfied. 

The  country  was  here  thinly  inhabited 
by  Bushmen,  who  rejoiced  in  the  advance 
of  the  white  population,  as  they  drove  the 
wild  beasts  farther  into  the  interior.  A 
short  notice  is  given  of  the  general  habits 
of 

THE    BUSH   PEOPLE. 

The  habits  of  the  Bushmen  are  migrato- 
ry and  unsettled,  and,  depending  in  so 
great  a  degree  upon  game  for  their  subsist- 
ence, they  rarely  associate  together  in  large 
numbers.  Their  arms  consist  of  assegais, 
and  bow  and  arrows,  the  latter  poisoned  by 
a  vegetable  extract  from  a  species  of  ama- 
ryllis,  or  by  the  poison  of  snakes  or  poison- 
ous insects;  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  is  of 
reed,  bound  at  either  end  with  sinews,  and 
the  point,  commonly  of  bone^  is  so  made 
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thai  it  can  be  drawn  oot  and  inverted  ;  the 
poisoned  end  being  always  carefully  sheath- 
ed in  the  reed  till  required  for  use.  The 
bow  itseif  is  small  and  weak,  nor,  judging 
from  their  efforts  to  strike  a  hat  which  I 
once  placed  as  a  target,  and  offered  as  a  prize 
to  the  best  shot,  are  they  very  extraordina* 
ry  marksmen.  They  generally  creep  up  to 
within  thirty  yards  before  shooting  at  any 
creature.  Their  stature  has,  I  think,  been 
underrated  as  much  as  their  intellectual 
capabilities :  the  men  are  not  often  below 
five  feet,  and  the  expression  of  their  faces 
is  mostly  shrewd  and  animated.  In  hardi* 
hood  they  eclipse  any  class  of  beings  that 
I  ever  saw.  A  leathern  girdle  around  the 
loins  is  worn  by  the  men,  and  an  apron  by 
the  women  ;  the  rest  of  the  person  being 
uncovered ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
skin,  which  in  very  severe  weather  is 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  this  forms  their 
entire  wardrobe.  I  have  seen  little  Bush 
children  running  naked  in  the  grass  when 
the  temperature  was  so  low  that  I  had  on 
me  a  thick  great  coat.      * 

The  buffaloes  were  usually  found  con- 
gregated in  huge  herds  in  the  vicinity  of 
water.     Good  sport  was  usually  obtained  in 

BUFFAI^   BUNTING. 

A  herd  of  at  least  two  hundred  buffaloes, 
slowly  grazing  along  a  hill*side  towards  the 
water,  was  soon  descried,  and  securing  our 
horses,  we  soon  dismounted  and  approach- 
ed them. 

Buffaloes  are  very  regular  in  their  eve- 
ning visits  to  the  streams  with  which  they 
are  familiar  ;  they  are  most  hideous,  un- 
gainly creatures,  with  very  low  shoulders, 
very  heavy  round  bodies,  and  thick  short 
legs.  Their  horns  are  immense,  especially 
in  the  bull,  meeting  together  on  the  fore- 
head, and  forming  an  impentrabie  shield  to 
the  brain,  of  nearly  a  foot  in  depth.  They 
run  with  their  noses  protruded,  and  horns 
thrown  back,  carrying  the  head  low,  and 
presenting  a  most  malicious  ruffian-like  as- 
pect. We  crept  within  shot  of  the  herd 
and  fired  ;  all  the  balls  struck,  but  Piet 
alone  succeeded  in  killing  a  huge  bull, 
which  ran  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  before  it  fell,  though,  as  we  after- 
wards found  out,  the  bullet  had  perforated 
the  heart.  The  enornKNis  beasts,  scared 
by  the  report,  charged,  crashing  through 
the  bush,  but  stopped  within  five  hundred 
yarde  of  the  spot  whence  they  started.  In 
naanner  we  foUowed  them  up  on  foot, 


and  killed  four,  besides  wounding  others,  till 
the  whole  of  them  broke  cover  and  fied.  We 
had  not  at  this  time  gained  any  experience 
of  the  buffalo's  revengeful  disposition,  or 
we  should  not  have  pursued  them  so  hotly, 
without  securing  a  tree  to  climb  in  case  of 
being  attacked.  Large  limbs  of  the  mi  mo* 
sas  were  shivered  and  broken  off  by  the 
rocky  brows  of  the  flying  squadron,  and  e 
calf  was  caught  by  the  dogs  in  passing  the 
wagons.  Pearson  happening  to  come 
near  it  when  thus  arrested  in  its  progress,  • 
it  bellowed,  broke  loose  from  its  persecu- 
tors, and  made  a  rush  at  him,  which,  stool 
as  he  was,  would  have  felled  him  in  an  in* 
stant ;  but,  to  save  his  ribs,  he  broke  the 
stock  of  his  gun  over  the  buffalo's  head, 
and  so  checked  his  fury ;  when  the  dogs 
again  seized  it-^halters  were  then  brought, 
and  it  was  fastened  to  a  wagon- wheel, 
where  it  strangled  itself  in  the  night.  It  was 
nearly  dark  before  we  had  ceased  shooting, 
so,  leaving  the  dead  buffaloes  untouched, 
we  retreated  to  our  homes. 

17th.  A  white  fr^it  encrusted  the 
ground  at  daybreak,  and  soon  after  we  set 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  buffaloes.  The 
one  which  Piet  killed  was  the  largest, 
standing  at  the  withers  sixteen  hands  I 
girth  at  shoulder  seven  feet  two  inches;  of 
fore-elbow  two  feet  six  inches;  horns,  two 
feet  one  inch  from  tip  to  tip,  and  much 
curved  ;  ears  twelve  inches ;  length  of  bodf 
six  feet  ten  inches.  Jackals  had  gnawed 
the  lips  and  tore  out  the  entrails  of  the  dead 
buffaloes,  and  vultures  were  descending  in 
vast  numlters,  hovering  over  head,  and  si!* 
ting  in  moping  postures  on  the  adjacent  mi* 
mosa  branches. 

The  first  encounter  with  rhinoceroses 
was  quite  successfiil.  The  huge  beasti 
seemed  to  be  too  dull  to  be  very  dangerous. 
A  fter  the  slaughter  a  party  of  natives  gave 
them  a  specimen  of 

ArntcAN  cooKKnv. 

Continuing  our  walk  we  espied  two  rhl* 
noceroses  in  the  mimosas  below  us,  which 
we  stole  a  march  upon.  On  descending  to 
low  ground  we  for  some  little  time  could 
not  descry  our  quarry,  and  came  upon  it 
quite  suddenly ;  the  two  enormous  brutes 
both  lying  asleep  in  a  state  of  unconscious 
nets.  At  the  first  fire,  one  of  them,  a  eow, 
rushed  by  within  a  yard  of  onr  ambush, 
snorting  violently,  and  limping  on  one  leg; 
we  followed  her  up,  and,  amr  receiving 
seferal  two-oance  balls  in  her  ebouMer,  she 


fail'  with  a  loud  sDream.  The  seoond, 
wbich  proved  to  be  a  young  bull,  that  had 
not  yet  afoaadoned  leading  atrioga,  was  ne* 
oeeaarily  killed  alao,  aioce  he  would  not 
allow  UB  to  come  tiear  hia  mother;  The 
httight  of  the  cow  was  aix  feet  at  the  with* 
era;  length  of  head,  two  feet  ten  inches; 
of  body,  eleven  fbet.  The  present  speci*^ 
mens  belonged  to  the  large  while  species, 
the  least  dangerous  of  the  whole ;  and  I 
now  discovered  that  the  one  which  I  first 
shoi  was  of  a  different  order,  and  by.  report 
avevy  vicious  one,  so  that  its  speedy  death 
wasi  perhaps  -a  fortunate  event  for  us. 
We  have  not  yet  encoumered  many  rhino- 
ceroses, but  indications  of  their  exiatetiee 
ane  numerous. 

2Sd.  Early  in  the  morning  we  went  to 
the  rhinoceroses,  which  lay  at  a  slight  dis- 
tanoe  from  our  camp,  a  large  body  of  na« 
tivea  following  us,  who  we  learnt  were  a 
deputation  of  Bawangketsi  from  Sobiqna, 
their  chief,  who  wished  us  to  visit  his  €k>> 
minions.  The  Bawangketsi  lit  sev^nl 
fives,  and  commenced  Haying  their  rhtnoee* 
roMS ;  vultures,  as  usual,  closely  watching 
the  diaseoting  process.  Hacking  away 
with  tomahawk  and  assegai,  the  savages  in 
a  little  while  removed  tl^e  entire  ribs  fron» 
the  aide  of  the  female  rhinoceros ;  two  of 
them  stepped  inside  the  belly,  and,  standing 
in  blood  above  their  ankles,  aided  their 
comrades  in  baling  the  clotted  gluiinoHs 
snbetance  into  the  intestines,  which  had 
previously  been  inverted  and  fastened  up  at 
one  end.  Thus  a  black  pudding  on  a  large 
scale  was  manufactured.  It  is  needless  to 
state  that  all  the  process  was  completed  by 
hand,  and  that,  with  their  naked  arms  and 
legs  besmeared  and  encrusted  with  blood, 
all  talking  vehemently  together,  they  were  a 
savage  and  terrible  group.  The  flesh  was 
cut  into  long  thin  strips  to  dry,  for  salt  is 
here  very  scarce,  and  all  the  bushes  round 
were  festooned  with  odious  garlands  of  this 
nature. 

We  find  in  another  part  of  the  volume 

ABi    ADVENTIIflE    IN   RHINOCBROS   SHOOTINO. 

Coming  to  the  dry  sandy  bed  of  a  period- 
ical stream,  we  descried,  aa  we  thought, 
two  rhinoceroses  asleep  in  the  low  bush 
and  reeds  which  grew  along  the  margin. 
Cautiously  approaching  to  leeward,  we  left 
the  horses  with  Frolic,  and  advanced  on 
foot  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  drowsy 
monsters.  We  were  obliged  to  bend  our- 
selves nearly  dodble  for  conceriment,  so 
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^Tgbt  a  sheher  did'  il»  bushes  affbrd  ntw 
{Here,  to  onr  surprise,  we  observed  no  less 
Ihan  five  rhinoceroses,  slumbering  like  so 
many  fat  pigs  in  a  straw  heap,  and  one 
leisurely  drew  near  onr  ambesh,  bat  soon 
.halted,  and  with  a  grunt  arranged  his  pon^ 
derous  frame  in  the  most  convenient  atti- 
tude for  repose.  After  e  brief  council  of 
war,  we  both  fired  together  into  the  shoul- 
der of  the  one  nearest  to  us,  which  was 
BonMwhat  protected  by  an  intervenkij^ 
shrnb. 

Never  did  antelope  rise  nxyre  nimbiy  at' 
bearing  the  lion's  roar,  than  did  these  fivia^ 
sleepers  from  their  siesta.  The  wounded 
one,  probably  scenting  the  powder,  cafne^ 
thunder init  towards  us,  like  a  locomotive- 
engine:  the  real  fortunately  took  another 
direction,  for  we  could  scarcely  have  witfl^ 
stood  such  a  charge  of  heavy  cavalry.  We 
dodged  behind  the  bushes,  through  wbich- 
the  animal  crashed  as  if  tbrosgh  so  much- 
grass,  and  had  the  ft^licity  of  seeing  it 
hurry  beyond  as :  for  my  friend  was  within 
one  ace  of  being  trampled  upon  by  the  en^ 
raged  animal  in  its  headlong  ceursa 

It  was  no  unoomaaoii  thing  for  ike  trM^ 
elters  while  peaeeftiUy  journeying- tbtrough'^'i 
wiM  country)  to  be  anrprisedby  the  appease 
anae  of  some  feroeious  animel  benndfaif  >' 
across  their  paih<    On  one  occasion  the 
aoihor 

BnOUGHT   DOWrr   A   Finn   LBOFAin. 

We  were  thmiy  riding  throagh  this  de^ 
file,  when  a  magiivfieent  male  leopard,  thiit 
seemed  to  have  been  lying  in  wail  for  prey^ 
bounded   from  the  stream  up  the  craga, 
with  an  agHity  only  possessed  by  the  feflne 
race,  and  by  them  in  a- wild  Btaie«    I  leaped 
ifistinetively  from  ray  horse,  and;  having  a 
small  double  rifle  in  my  hand,  sent  one  ball 
after  him,  which  striking  a  stone    near 
brought  him  to  bay ;  he  faced  me  instantly  ' 
with  a  resolute  air,  and  gave  me  an  excel* 
lent  shot,  which  I  took  with  the  second 
barrel ; — he  sprang  forward  with  a  growl, 
and  I  ran  to  ray- horse,  which,  alarmed  by 
my  gestures,  took  to  flight,  so,  facing  the 
enemy,  1  expected  hts  attack ;  but  ray  com- 
panions, who,  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
whole,  had  had  no  time  to  assist,  shouted 
out,  '  He  is  dead,'  and  relieved  my  anz* 
iety.    The  ball  had  pierced  the  leopard's 
heart,  and  it  lay  quite  dead. 

Sometimes  the  travellers  came  on  en-^ 
pleasant  omens.  *  SkaHs,  either  of  men ' 
tkiit  have  fallen  in  irav^  or  benn  killed  hj 
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lions,  are  occasional};  to  be  seen  bleaching 
oo  the  plains.'  The  most  valuable  of  nil 
the  beasts  of  chase  for  food  were  elands, 
which  were  occasionally  met  with  in  herds. 
yfe  have  a  short  account  of  the  exciting  na- 
ture of  the 

BLAND   BUNT. 

A  few  elands  were  observed ;  and,  these 
valuable  creatures  not  having  been  as  fre* 
quently  met  with  as  we  could  have  wished, 
we  pursued  them^  hoping  to  lay  in  a  good 
supply  of  fat. 

Four  of  them  fell  to  our  rifles,  and  we  re- 
turned in  high  spirits.  Pearson  had  a  bad 
fall,  his  horse  coming  down  in  rocky 
ground,  but  was  not  materially  hurl, 
although  his  gun-stock  was  broken  in  half. 
The  scene  at  one  period  of  the  pursuit  is 
worthy  of  description,  though  words  can 
but  inadequately  convey  it  to  the  reader's 
mind.  The  elands  were  crossing  an  exten- 
sive plain,  the  horses  by  the  side  of  the 
huge  bulls  looking  no  larger  than  donkeys ; 
each  horseman  having  selected  his  victim. 
Intent  upon  chasing  the  ponderous  crea- 
tures, whose  sides  and  dewlaps  reeked  with 
perspiration,  we  did  not  perceive  the  ad- 
vance of  two  rhinoceroses  till  they^  were 
close  upon  us,  one  on  each  side  within  one 
hundred  yards; — they  were  in  a  very  ex- 
cited state,  while  some  troops  of  the  blue 
gnoo,  quagga,  and  sassnybie,  dashing  past, 
increased  their  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion;— they  ploughed  the  soil  with  their 
horns,  and  charged  through  the  dust  at 
eyery  thing  which  came  near  them,  their 
ugly  heads  looking  too  large  for  their 
bodies.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what 
utter  disregard  the  other  animals,  conscious 
of  their  superior  fleetiiess,  treated  the  rhi- 
noceroses. 

The  shores  of  the  large  rivers  were 
clothed  with  the  most  magnificent  vegeta- 
tion, and  here  animsl  life  seemed  to  vie  in 
profusion  and  grandeur  with  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  descriptions  given  of 

TUB   BANKS  OP  TBB  MARIQUA. 

Heat  and  moisture  together  fostered  the 
fegetniinn  along  the  river  banks  in  the  m(i>i 
powerful  manner ;  and  during  our  ride  that 

Eerfect  stillness,  so  common  in  the  noon  ol 
ot  days,  wrapped  every  thing  in  coinpleti* 
repose.  The  weather  wm  inteiirely  warm, 
alibottgh  we  rode  chieflj  in  the  shade  of  a 
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broad  belt  of  jungle,  throui^h  which  the  nu- 
merous rhinoceros  and  buffalo  paths  en- 
abled us  to  proceed.  We  were  frequently 
brought  to  a  hnit  by  deep  ravines  and  guU 
lies,  where  tributary  streams  had  worn  a 
channel  to  the  river,  but,  by  retracing  our 
steps,  always  found  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
ing. I'he  waters  of  the  Mariqua,  un- 
broken by  a  ripple,  unless  when  a  fish  rose 
to  the  surface,  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  the 
foliage  above  them  was  motionless.  Spoors 
of  lion  and  hippopotamus,  with  old  ele» 
phant  tracks,  were  visible  along  the  banks; 
and  my  poise  beat  quickly  as  I  pictured  to 
myself  Behemoth,  and  the  gigantic  lords  of 
the  forest,  bathiusr  in  these  beautiful  and 
lonely  retreats.  Every  shade  of  green  was 
combined  together  in  one  dense  mnss;  the 
light  and  vividly  green  mimosa,  the  darker 
willow  with  its  graceful  and  pensile  boughs, 
acacias  of  vsrioos  kinds,  and  numberless 
others,  of  which  I  knew  not  the  names. 
On  a  sudden,  a  lioness  sprang  from  her  lair 
with  a  growl,  not  a  yard  before  me,  and 
bounded  off*  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carrj 
her,  followed  by  all  our  dogs ;  I  fired  at  her 
as  she  rounded  a  bush,  but  without  effect. 

We  next  came  across  a  herd  of  female 
waterbucks.  The^e  creatures  are  as  large 
as  a  red  deer ;  are  of  a  dark-grayish  colur, 
and  have  hmg  hair ;  the  females  are  horn- 
less, but  the  males  hsve  horns  upwards  of 
two  feet  and  a  half,  rini^ed,  diverging,  and 
upright,  with  a  curve  fi»rward«i.  A  white 
line  encircles  the  tail  in  both  sexes. 

The  sportsmen  had  oilen  cnrious  witr 
nesses  of  their  exploits.  An  English  gen- 
tleman, used  only  to  the  pheasant  and  part- 
ridge shooting  of  this  country,  would  hardi/ 
relish  such  lookers  on  as  are  found  in 

AFBICAN  lUNOLBS. 

Bain  shot  a  rhinoceros,  and  Piet  having 
killed  a  pallah,  came  for  n  horse  to  convey 
it  to  the  wagons ;  but  on  returning  he  found 
the  buck  gone,  and  in  its  place  the  spoor  of 
a  large  lion,  which  had  taken  it  away, 
doubtless  well  pleased  with  a  feast  gained 
with  so  little  trouble.  John  also,  while 
cutting  off* some  of  the  hide  from  a  dead 
huffah),  saw  two  licms  watching  his  maiKBiK 
vres  with  much  apparent  interest. 

The  cookerj  was  as  strange  as  the  game. 
Here  is 

A   NBW  DISH  FOR  M.  80TBB. 

Breakfasted  on  tltfkami^  ftet^  eooke     i 
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tke  approved  South  African  faahion  b} 
being  placed  in  a  hole  with  hot  embers*, 
snd  then  covered  with  the  aame.  Th( 
outer  skin  having  been  removed  aAer  thi^ 

(preparatory  procesa,  a  gelatinous  aubstaucc 
ike  calves'  head  was  abstracted  by  mean> 
of  a  spoon  I  and  when  duly  seasoned  witli 
pepper  and  salt  formed  no  despicable  dish. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  barren  and  des- 
olate scenery,  the  traveller  in  these  barba- 
rous regions  suddenly  comes  upon  spots  ol 
unsurpassable  beauty,  where 

yOUMTAINS   ARB   BRIAKINO   FROM   ROCKS. 

Continuing  our  ride,  some  Baquaines 
conducted  us  to  a  fountain  beautifully  sit- 
uated at  the  rocky  base  of  a  hill,  which 
formed  one  side  of  a  pass  thmngh  which 
the  wagons  were  to  travel.  Above  it  was 
a  steep  and  jagged  rock,  in  whose  crevices 
many  wild  (ig-trees  made  their  anchorage 
good,  with  apparently  no  means  of  susten- 
ance; their  silvery  roots  ramifying  con- 
fusedly among  the  rocky  clefls  like  veins 
of  white  spar.  Some  trees  of  this  kind 
overshadowed  the  spring,  excluding  the 
sun's  rays  from  the  water,  which  trickled 
forth  cool  and  bright,  enlivening  the  heavy 
dull  stones  with  a  verdant  cloak  of  moss, 
and  enticing  many  motley-plum  aged  birds 
and  butterflies,  beside  larger  animals  of 
different  kinds,  to  quench  their  thirst  there : 
the  spoors  of  the  lion  and  rhinoceros  could 
be  discerned  amongst  others.  This  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  delightful  objects 
both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate  of  a  trav- 
eller in  so  sultry  a  climate,  nor  can  it  be 
less  so  to  the  various  creatures  that  drink 
its  waters. 

These  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  these  volumes,  though  they  fail  to 
convey  the  variety  of  the  scenes  the  author 
has  described  in  his  pages.  All  creation 
here  presents  itself  under  an  aspect  un- 
known to  Europe.  The  delusive  mirage 
tempts  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderer  in 
search  of  lakes  that  fly  from  his  vision  as 
be  attempts  to  reach  them,  breaks  the  land- 
scape into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes,  and 
gives  gigantic  dimensions  to  the  forms  ol 
life  that  appear  under  its  dazzling  influ- 
ence. Suit  pans  stretching  over  hundreds 
of  acres  cover  the  desert  with  an  imitation 
of  smooth  and  brilliant  lakes.  Fountains, 
breaking  forth  in  the  midst  of  arid  plains, 
raise  islands  of  the  most  fruitful  and  vivid 
vegetation  for  the  refreshment  of  life,  tilt 
the  flow  of  the  waters  is  lost  in  the  spongy 
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«(and.  Groves  of  thick  and  beautiful  mimosa 
border  the  banks  of  rivers  which  give  fer- 
tility to  wide  tracts  of  country,  and  nourish 
every  species  of  existence,  from  that  of  the 
lordly  elephant  who  crushes  forest  trees  in 
his  path,  to  that  of  the  tiny  insects  which 
.sport  iu  the  air  like  rays  of  brilliant  light. 

The  natives  he  met  with  were  gene- 
rally friendly  in  disposition.  From  several 
queens,  whose  attire  consisted  of  brass 
bracelets  and  bead  necklaces,  he  received 
great  attention.  Wherever  missionaries 
have  penetrated,  they  have  produced  a 
marked  and  beneficial  improvement  in  the 
native  population.  Mr.  Methuen  does  full 
justice  to  their  labors,  and  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  Africa  can  only  be  civilized  through 
their  instrumentality. 

This  able  and  novel  volume  will  aflbrd 
amusement  to  all  classes  of  readers.  Since 
the  work  of  Major  Harris,  nothing  has  been 
written  on  Africa  more  likely  to  become 
popular.  Some  engravings  are  introduced, 
and  with  a  map  the  work  would  have  been 
complete. 
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SYSTBM    OF    THE    HEAVENS    AS    RE- 

VEAhED  BY  LORD    ROSSES 

TELESCOPES.* 

BY  THOMAS  DR  quiSCBV. 

SoMB  years  ago,  some  person  or  other, 
[in  fact  1  believe  it  was  myself,]  published 
in  this  Magazine!  a  paper  from  the  German 
of  Kant,  on  a  very  interesting  question, 
viz.,  the  age  of  our  own  little  Earth. — 
Those  who  have  never  seen  that  paper,  a 
class  of  unfortunate  people  whom  1  suspect 
to  form  rather  the  majority  in  our  present 
perverse  generation,  will  be  likely  to  mis- 
conceive its  object.  Kant's  purpose  was, 
not  to  ascertain  how  many  years  the  Earth 
had  lived :  a  million  of  years,  more  or  less, 
made  very  little  difference  to  him.  What 
he  wished  to  settle  was  no  such  barren 
conundrum.  For,  had  there  even  been  any 
means  of  coercing  the  E^irih  into  an  honest 
answer,  on  such  a  delicate  point,  which  the 
Cicilian    canon,  Recupero,  fancied    that 

*  Thoughti  on  Some  Important  Points  relating 
to  tb«  SvHtiifu  of  the  World.  By  J.  P.  Nicbo^ 
LL.D  Profeaaor  of  Aatmnrnny  in  the  Uni?<sfaitr 
uf  Glnagow      William  Tail,  Ed  nburgh.     184& 

t  Taifa  Magazifin,  Fim  S«ri«s,  Vol.  i V.  p.  165* 
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there  was  ;*  but  whichi  in  my  own  opinion, 
tt)ere  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be,  (siuce  a 
man  deserves  to  be  cudgelled  who  could 
put  such  improper  questions  to  a  letdj^ 
planet,) — still  what  would  it  amount  to? 
What  good  would  it  do  us,  to  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  our  dear  little  mother's  birth  and 
baptism  ?  Other  people,  people  in  Jupiter, 
or  the  Uranians, — may  amuse  themselves 
with  her  pretended  foibles  or  infirmities :  it 
ia  quite  safe  to  do  so  at  tk^ir  distance ;  and, 
ip  a  female  planet  like  Venus,  it  might  be 
i^atural,  (though,  strictly  speaking,  not  quite 
correct,)  to  scatter  abroad  malicious  inoinu- 
aiions,  as  though  our  excellent  little  mam- 
ina  had  begun  to  wear  false  hair,  or  had 
l^t  some  of  her  front  teeth.  But  all  thisj 
we  men  of  sense  know  to  be  gammoi^. — 
Our  mother  Tellus,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  a 
lovely  little  thing*  I  am  satisfied  that  she 
is  very  much  admired  throughout  the  Solar 
System  :  and,  iu  dear  seasons,  wlien  she  is 
soen  to  advantage,  with  her  bonny  wee  pet 
of  a  Mf>on  tripping  round  her  like  a  lamb, 
I  should  be  thankful  to  any  gentleman  who 
will  mention  where  he  has  happened  to 
observe,  either  he  or  his  telescope,  will  he 
only  have  the  goodneaa  to  say,  in  what  part 
of  the  heavens  he  has  discovered  a  more 
elegant  turn-out.  I  wish  to  make  no  per- 
sonal reflections.  I  name  no  names.  Only 
this  I  say,  that^  though  spme  people  have 
the  gif\  of  seeing  things  that,  other  people 
never  could  see,  and  though  some  other 
people,  or  other  some  people  are  born  with 
a  silver  spoon   in  their  months,  so  that, 

generally,  their  geese  count  for  swans,  yet,  ^ ..  _  ^ -,-,--      ^ ^    ^,^— 

after  all,  swans  or  geese,  it  would   be  a  I  was  what  Kant  deisired  to  know  about  our 
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Earth,)  right  or  wvofig,  to  Mand  up  for.  out! 
bouoy  young  mamma,  if  ihets  yous^;  qsj 
for  our  dear  qI4  o)other,  if.  she.  i$.  old^; 
mhetlier  young  or  old,  to  take  her  ^nit, 
against  all  comers^  and  to  argue  thEoqgkj 
thick  afid  thin,  which  (sober  or  not)  Ii 
always  attempt  to  do»  that  she  is- the  W3ie$n 
respectable  member  of  the  CopernicAih 
System. 

Meantime)  what  Kant  und^rsMod  by  hft? 
ing  old,  ia  somethiog  tha&  snill  refaaina  ti^i 
be  explained.     If  one.  stumbled,  in  ibft; 
steppes  of   Tartary,  on   the   grave  of   a 
Megalouyx,  and  after  loi>g  study,  had  di^ia^ 
phered  from  some  pre-Adamite  hiero-pot- 
hooks,  the  following  epitaph  : — *'  HiVja^ 
a  Megalonyx,  or  Hie  jwet  a  Maromotb^, 
(as  the  case  might  be,)  who  departed  thi% 
life,  to  the  grief  of  his  numerous  acquain*. 
tance  in  the  seveateen  thousandth  ye^  oft 
his  age," — of  course  one  would  be  sorry*, 
for  him;  because  it  niust  be  disagreeAUe- 
at  any  age  to  be  toni  away  from  life,  and 
from  all  one*sliule  megaloaychal  corofortfti. 
that's  not  pleasant,  you  know,  even  if  oae> 
IS  seventeen  thousand  years  olxL     Ba|  it 
would  make  all  the  diiferenco  possible  in^. 
your  grief,  whether  the  record  indicated  a.*, 
premature  death,  that  he  had  been  cut  08^. 
m  fact,  whilst  ju^  sb^ppmg  into  life,  or  bfd; 
kicked  the  bucket  when  full  of  hoaoiiii^ 
aud  been,  followed  to  the  grave  b^y  atrajnof- 
weeping  grandchildren.    He  bad  died  "  in 
his  teens,"  that's  past  denying.     But  still 
we  must  know  to  what  stage  uf  life  in  a. 
man,  had  corresponded  seventeen  tbousfuid 
years  in  a  Marqu^oth.     Now  exactly  thUi 


pleasure  to  me,  and  really  a  curiosity,  to  see 
the  planet  that  could  fancy  herself  enti- 
tled to  sneeze  at  our  Earth.  And  then,  if 
flhe,  (viz.  our  Earth,)  keeps  but  one  Moon, 
ev^  that  (you  know)  is  an  advantage  as 
regards  some  people  that  keep  none.  There 
tare  people  pretty  well  known  to  you  and 
roe,  that  can't  make  it  convenient  to  keep 
even  one  Moon.  And  so  I  come  to  my 
moral ;  which  is  this,  that,  to  all  appearance, 
it  is  mere  justice ;  but,  supposing  it  were 
not,  still  it  is  our  duty,  (as  children  of  the 

^'Reeupero, — See  Brydone's  Tnvels,  some  sixty 
or  Mventy  years  ago.  The  canon,  beiog  a 
b«Defioed  clf^rfvinan  in  the  Papal  church,  was 
nat'irally  an  infidel.  He  wishea  exceedingly  to 
reHite  Moses :  and  he  fancied  that  he  really  had 
done  so  by  means  of  some  collusive  assistance 
ffpm  the  layers  of  lava  on  Mount  Etna.  But 
there  sorvivtss,  at  this  day,  very  little  to  remind 
%m  of  the  canon  J  except  an  unpleasant  guffaw  that 
tiaes,  at  times,  u  solitary  valleys  of  Etni, 


planet.  Let  her  have  lived  any  number  of 
years  that  you  suggest,  (shall  we  say,  if  you 
please,  that  she  is  in  her  billionth  year  1) 
still  that  tells  us  nothing  about  the  pertafi 
of  life,  the  stage,  which  she  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  reached.  Is  she  a  child^  in. 
fact,  or  is  she  an  adult?  And,  (/*&&  aduJti^ 
and  that  you  gave  a  ball  to  the  So|ar  Sys- 
tem, is  she  that  kind  of  person,  that  yot^ 
would  introduce  to  a  waltzing  partuer, 
some  fiery  young  gentleman  like  Mars,  or, 
would  you  rather  suggest  to  her  the  sort  of 
partnership  which  takes  place  at  a  whiat- 
tabie  7  On  this,  as  on  so  many  other  ques- 
tions, Kant  was  perfectly  sensible  that  peo- 
ple of  the  finest  understandings  may«  and 
do  take  the  most  opposite  views.  Some 
think  that  our  planet  is  in  that  stage  of  her 
life,  which  corresponds  to  the  playful  period 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  in  a  spirited  girl. — 
Such  a  gWp  were  it  not  that  she  is  checked 
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iiy  a  sireet  natural  sense  ef  fefkiinhie  grace, 
'^a  might  call  a  romp ;   bot  not  a  hoy* 
^en,  obserre ;     no     horse-play ;    oh    no ; 
nothing  of  that  sort.     And  tliese  people 
Yancy  that  earthquakes,  rolcanoes,  and  all 
«ach  little  escapades  will  be  oVer,  they  will, 
te  lawyer's  phrase,  "  cease  and  determine," 
as  soon  as  our  Earth  reaches  the  age  of 
«naidenly    bashfulness.      Poor    thing,   it's 
^ite  natural,  you  know,  in  a  healthy  grow- 
ing girl.     A  little  overflow  of  ▼iracity,  a 
fireueite  more  or  less,  what  harm  should 
tikai  do  to  any  of  us  ?     Nobody  takes  more 
tlelight  than  I  in  the  fawn-like  sporttveness 
•cf  an  innocent  girl,  at  this  period  of  life  : 
even  a  shade  of  espiiglerie  does  not  annoy 
•oe.     But  sliU  my  own  impressions  incline 
lae  rather  to  represent  the  Earth  as  a  fine 
flioble  yoong  woman,  AiH  of  the  pride  which 
4e  so  becoming  to  her  sex,  and  well  able  to 
take  her  own  part,  in  case  that,  at  any  soli- 
tsry  point  of  the  heavens,  she  should  come 
4KIT0BS  one  of  those  vnlgar  fussy  Comets, 
lilsposed   to  be  rude   and   take  improper 
iiberties.     These  Comets,  by  the  way,  are 
public  noisances,  very  much  like  the  mount- 
ed messengers  of  botchers  in  great  cities, 
who  are  always  at  AiH  gallop,  and  moving 
aqpon  soch  an  infinity  of  angles  to  human 
nbinbones,  that  the  final  purpose  of  such 
lioys  (one  of  whom  lately  had  the  audacity 
•early  to  ride  down  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton) seems  to  be — not  the  translation  of 
flniUon,  which  would  certainly  find  its  way 
human  months  even   if  rkHng  boys 
not, — but  the  improved  geometry  of 
transcendental  corves.    They  ought  to  be 
aombered,  ought  these  boys,  and  to  wear 
badges*-X  IO,^c.     And  exactly  the  same 
0vil,  asking  therefore  by  implication   for 
exactly    the   same    remedy,    affects    the 
Comets.    A  respectable  planet  is  known 
every  where,  and  responsible  Ibr  any  mis- 
efaief  that  he  does.     But  if  a  cry  should 
iMse,  "  Stop  that  wretch,  who  ^as  rode  to 
the  Earth :  who  is  he  V  twenty  voices  will 
mswer,  perhaps,  ''It's    Encke's  Comet: 
he's  always  doing  mischief;"  well,  what 
om  yon  say  t  it  may  be  Enoke's,  it  may  be 
ecmie  other  man's  Comet:  there  are  so 
Ineny  abroad  and  oh  so  many  roads,  that 
yon  might  as  well  ask  upon  a  night  of  fog, 
eneh  fog  as  may  be  opened  with  an  oyster 
knife,  whose  cab  that  was  (whose,  viz.,  out 
of  27,000  in  London)  that  floored  you  into 
the  kennel. 

These  are  constructire  ideas  upon  the 
Carth's  stage  of  evolution,  which  Kant  was 
ewiie 
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tlon  even  where  they  do  not  find  patronage. 
Bot  others  there  are,  a  class  whom  1  per- 
fectly abominate,  that  plac%  our  Earth  in 
the  category  of  decaying  women,  nay  of 
decayed  women,  going,  going,  and  all  but 
gnne.  Hair  like  arctic  snows,  failure  of 
vital  heat,  palsy  that  shakes  the  head  as  in 
the  pnrcelain  toys  on  our  mantel-pieces, 
asthma  that  shakes  the  whole  fabric — these 
they  absolutely  fancy  themselves  to  fee. — 
They  absolutely  hear  the  tellurian  lungs 
wheezing,  panting,  crying,  "  Bellows  to 
mend !"  per'rodically  as  the  Earth  approach- 
es her  aphelion. 

But  suddenly  at  this  point  a  demur  arises 
upon  the  total  question.  Kant's  very  pro- 
blem explodes,  bursts,  as  poison  in  a  Vene- 
tian wine-glass  of  old  shivered  the  glass 
into  fragments.  For  is  th^re  after  all  any 
stationary  meaning  in  the  question  ?  Per- 
haps in  reality  the  Earth  is  both  young  and 
old.  Young?  If  she  is  not  young  at 
present,  perhaps  she  will  be  so  in  future. 
I  Old?  If  she  is  not  old  at  this  moment, 
perhaps  she  has  been  old,  and  has  a  fair 
chance  of  becoming  so  again.  In  fact,  she 
is  a  Phcenix  that  is  known  to  have  secret 
processes  for  rebuilding  herself  out  of  her 
own  ashes.  Little  doubt  there  is  but  she 
has  seen  many  a  birth-day,  many  a  funeral 
night,  and  many  a  morning  of  resurrection. 
Where  now  the  mightiest  of  oceans  rolls  in 
pacific  beauty,  once  were  anchored  conti- 
nents and  boundless  fbrests.  Where  the 
south  pole  now  shuts  her  frozen  gates  inhos- 
pitably agains  the  intrusions  of  flesh,  once 
were  probably  accumulated  the  ribs  of 
empires;  man's  imperial  forehead,  woman's 
roseate  lips,  gleamed  upon  ten  thousand 
hills;  and  there  were  innumerable  contri- 
butions to  antarctic  journals  almost  as  good 
(but  not  quite)  as  our  own.  Even  with 
our  domestic  limits,  even  where  little  Eng- 
land, in  her  south-eastern  quarter  now  de- 
volves so  quietly  to  the  sea  her  sweet  pastoral 
rivulets,  once  came  roaring  down,  in  pomp 
of  waters,  a  regal  Ganges,*  that  drained 
some  hyperbolical  continent,  someQuinbus 
Flestrin  of  Asiatic  proportions,  long  since 

*"  GungtM  ;**  Dr.  Nicholl  caltta  it  by  thi«  nam* 
for  tbo  puqK>M  of  esprMMiug  ita  grandear ;  aad 
certainly  in  brendth,  in  diifuaion  at  all  times,  but 
especially  in  the  rainy  season,  the  Ganges  is  the 
cock  or  tlm  walk  in  oar  British  orient.  Else,  as 
regards  the  body  of  th«  water  dischnrgv;d,  the  ab« 
solute  payments  made  into  the  ■ea*s  exehequsr, 
and  the  majesty  of  column  riding  downwards 
from  the  Himalaya,  I  beli«'ve  that,  since  Sir 
Alexander    Biirnes'a    measurtfmenis,  the   Indtts 


—   ^-— g-i-    —    ^.~.— , rftiajiniiuos       »*ii>ii<;Ba      uichbui^v 

of,  and  whtoh  will  always  find  tolera-Jraaka  foremoat  by  a  look  ebalk. 
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gone  to  the  dogs.  All  things  pass  awny. 
Uenerations  was;  old  as  doe»  a  garment: 
but  eternhlljr  Qod  says — *'  Come  again,  ye 
children  of  men."  Wildernesses  of  fruit, 
and  worlds  of  flowers,  are  annually  geathered 
in  solitary  South  America  to  ancestral 
graves :  yet  still  the  Pomona  of  Earth,  yet 
still  the  Flora  of  Earth,  does  not  become 
superannuated,  but  blossoms  in  everlasting 
youth.  Not  otherwise  by  secular  periods, 
known  to  us  geologically  as  facts,  though 
obscure  as  durations,  Ttllus  herself,  the 
planet,  as  a  whole,  is  for  ever  working  by 
golden  balances  of  change  and  compensa- 
tion, of  ruin  and  restoration.  She  recasts 
her  glorious  habitations  in  decomposing 
them;  she  lies  down  for  death,  which  per- 
haps a  thousand  times  she  has  suffered  ;  she 
rises  for  a  new  birth,  which  perhaps  for  the 
thousandth  time  has  glorified  her  disc. — 
Hers  is  the  wedding-garment,  hers  is  the 
shroud,  that  eternally  is  being  woven  in  the 
loom.  Aud  God  imposes  upon  her  the 
Bwfui  necessity  of  working  for  ever  at  her 
own  grave,  yet  of  listening  for  ever  to  his 
far-off  trumpet  of  paUngene$i$. 

If  this  account  of  the  matter  be  just,  and 
were  it  not  treasonable  to  insinuate  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  an  error  against  so  great  a  swell 
as  Immanuel  Kant,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  fancy  that  Mr.  Kant  had  really  been  doz- 
ing a  little  on  this  occasion;  or,  agreeably 
to  his  own  illustration  elsewhere,  that  he 
bad  realized  the  pleasant  picture  of  one 
learned  doctor  trying  to  milk  a  he-goal, 
whilst  another  doctor,  equally  learned,  holds 
the  milk.pail  below.*  And  there  is  appa- 
rently this  two-edged  embarrassment  press- 
ins  upon  the  case — that,  if  our  dear  ex- 
cellent mother  the  Earth  could  be  persuaded 
to  tell  us  her  exact  age  in  Julian  years,  still 
that  would  leave  us  all  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever :  since,  if  the  answer  were,  "  Why, 
children,  at  my  next  birth-day  I  shall  count 
a  matter  of  some  million  centuries,"  we 
should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  value  her  *age: 
would  it  mean  that  she  was  a  mere  chicken, 
or  v^that  she  was  '*  getting  up  in  years  V* 
On  ^|he  other  hand,  if  (declining  to  state 
any  odious  circumstantialities,)  she  were 
to  reply, — *•  No  matter,  children,  for  my 
precise  years,  which  are  disagreeable  re- 

*  Kant  applied  tbii  illustration  to  the  cajie 
where  one  worwdipful  schular  propOKes  imnie  ira- 
pOMible  problem,  {as  the  sqURririg  of  tbe  eircle, 
or  ihe  perpetual  inuiion,)  wliicb  another  woraiiip> 
ful  schulur  aits  duw^  lo  iiolve.  The  ruferunre 
was  of  course  to  Virgil'ii  lini:, — ^  Atquo  idem  jun- 
gat  vulpes,  et  mut^tulkirtoaV 
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m^mbrances ;  I  confess  generally  to  being 
1  lady  of  a  certain  age," — here,  in  the  in- 
verse order,  given  the  valuation  of  the  age, 
we  should  yet  be  at  a  loss  for  the  absoUtie 
years  numerically  :  would  a  *'  certain  age,*' 
mean  that  ''  mamma"  was  a  million,  be 
the  same  more  or  less,  or  perhaps  not  much 
above  seventy  thousand  t 

Every  way,  you  see,  reader,  there  are 
difficulties.  But  two  things  used  to  strike 
me,  as  unaccountably  overlooked  by  Kant ; 
who,  to  say  tbe  truth,  was  profound — yet 
at  no  time  very  agile — in  the  character  of 
his  understanding.  First,  what  age  now 
might  we  take  our  brother  and  sister  plan- 
ets to  be  ?  For  that  determination  as  to  a 
point  in  their  constitution,  will  do  some- 
thing to  illustrate  our  own.  We  are  as 
good  as  they,  I  hope,  Jiny  day  :  perhaps  in 
a  growl,  one  might  modestly  insinuate-— 
better.  It's  not  at  all  likely  that  there  can 
be  any  great  disproportion  of  age  amongst 
children  of  the  same  household  :  and  ther^ 
fore,  since  Kant  always  countenanced  the 
idea  that  Jupiter  had  not  quite  finished  the 
upholstery  of  his  extensive  premises,  as  a 
comfortable  residence  for  man,  Jupiter 
having,  in  fact,  a  fine  family  of  mammoths, 
but  no  family  at  all  of  '*  humans,"  (as 
brother  Jonathan  calls  them,)  Kant  was 
bound,  ez  unalogo^  to  hold  that  any  liitle 
precedency  in  the  trade  of  living,  on  the 
part  of  our  own  mother  Earth,  could  not 
count  for  much  in  the  long-rnn.  At  Neir- 
market,  or  Doncaster,  the  start  is  seldom 
niHthematically  true :  trifling  advantages 
will  survive  all  human  trials  after  abstract 
equity ;  and  the  logic  of  this  case  argues^ 
that  any  few  thousands  of  years  by  which 
Tellus  may  have  got  ahead  of  Jupiter, 
such  as  the  having  finished  her  Roman 
Empire,  finished  her  Crusades,  and  finished 
her  French  Revolution,  virtually  amounts 
to  little  or  nothing;  indicates  no  higher 
proportion  to  the  total  scale  upon  which 
she  has  to  run,  than  the  few  tickings  of  a 
watch  by  which  one  horse  at  the  start  for 
the  Leger  is  in  advance  of  another.  When 
checked  in  our  chronology  by  each  other, 
it  transpires  that,  in  effect,  we  are  but  eas* 
ecuting  the  nice  manoeuvre  of  a  start ;  and 
that  the  small  matter  of  six  thousand  years, 
by  which  we  may  have  advanced  <»ur  own 
position  beyond  some  of  our  planetary 
rivals,  is  but  the  outstretched  neck  of  an 
uneasy  horse  at  Donca^iter.  This  is  ens 
of  the  data  overlooked  by  Ka'it ;  aud  the 
less  excusably  overlooked,  because  it  was 
his   own   peculiar  doctrine,— that   unole 
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Jupiter  ought  to  be  considered  a  green- 
born*  Jupiter  may  be  a  younger  brother 
of  our  mamma ;  but,  if  he  is  a  brother  nt 
ally  he  cannot  he  so  very  wide  of  our  own 
chronology ;  and  therefore  the  fir»t  daUint 
overlooked  by  Knnt  was — the  analogy  ol 
our  whole  planetary  system.  A  secimd 
datum,  as  it  always  occurred  to  myself 
might  reasonably  enough  be  derived  from 
the  intellectual  vigor  of  us  men.  If  our 
mother  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be 
considered  an  old  decayed  lady,  snoring 
Btertorously  in  her  arm  chair,  there  would 
naturally  be  some  aroma  of  phthisis,  or 
apople&y,  beginning  to  form  about  ».f,  that 
are  her  children.  But  ts  there?  If  ever 
Dr.  Johnson  said  a  true  word,  it  was  when 
he  replied  to  the  Scottish  judge  Burnett, 
00  well  known  to  the  world  as  Lord  Mon- 
boddo.  The  judge,  a  learned  man,  but 
obstinate  as  a  mule  in  certain  prejudiceu, 
bad  said  plaintively,  querulously,  piteously, 
-— "  Ah,  Doctor,  we  are  poor  creatures,  we 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  com- 
parison with  our  forefathers!"  *'Ob,  no, 
my  lord,"  said  Johnson,  "  we  are  quite  as 
strong  as  oar  ancestors,  and  a  great  deal 
wiser."  Yes;  our  kick  is,  at  least,  as 
dangerous,  and  our  logic  does  three  times 
as  much  execution.  This  would  be  a  com- 
|»lex  topic  to  treat  effectively ;  and  I  wish 
merely  to  indicate  the  opening  which  it 
offers  for  a  most  decisive  order  of  argu- 
ments in  such  a  controversy.  If  the  Barth 
were  on  her  last  legs,  we  her  children  could 
not  be  very  strong  or  healthy.  Whereas, 
if  there  were  less  pedantry  amongst  us,  less 
malice,  less  falsehood,  and  less  darkness  of 
prejudice,  easy  it  would  be  to  show,  that 
in  almost  every  mode  of  intellectual  power, 
we  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  most 
conceited  of  elder  generations,  and  that  in 
some  modes  we  have  energies  or  arts  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  our  own.  Amongst 
a  thousand  indications  of  strength  and 
budding  youth,  I  will  mention  two : — la  it 
likely,  is  it  plausible,  that  our  Earth  should 
just  begin  to  find  out  effective  methods  of 
traversing  land  and  sea,  when  she  had  a 
summons  t4>  leave  both  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  a  clear  presumption  that  the  great 
career  of  Earthly  nations  is  but  on  the  point 
of  opening,  that  life  is  but  just  beginning 
to  kindle,  when  the  great  obstacles  to 
effectual  locomotion,  and  therefore  to  ex- 
tensive human  intercourse,  are  first  of  ail 
beginning  to  give  way  ?  Secondly,  (  Hsk 
peremptorily, — Dues  it  stnnd  with  good 
sense,  is  it  reaaonable  that  Earth  is  wauiug^ 
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science  drooping,  man  looking  downward^ 
>recisely  in  that  e^mcb  when,  first  of  all, 
nan's  eye  is  arming  itself  for  looking  effect* 
ively  into  the  mighty  depths  of  apace?  A 
new  era  for  the  human  intellect,  upon  a 
jath  that  lies  amongst  its  most  aspiring,  is 
;irontised,  is  inaugurated,  by  Lord  Roase's 
'dmost  awful  telescope. 

What  is  it  then  that  Lord  Rosse  has  ac- 
complished ?      If  a  man  were  aiming  at 
dazzling  by  effects  of  rhetoric,  he  might 
reply :    He  has  accomplished   that  which 
once  the  condition  of  the  telescope  not  only 
refused  its  permission  to  hope  for,  but  ex- 
pressly bade  man  to  despair  of.     What  is 
it  that  Lord  Rosse  has  revealed  ?     Answer : 
he  has  revealed  more  by  far  than  he  ^onnd. 
The  theatre  to  which  he  has  introduced  us, 
is  immeasurably  beyond  the  old  one  vrhtoh 
he  found.    To  say  that  he  found,  in  the 
visible  universe,  a  little  wooden  theatre  of 
Thespis,  a  treteau  or  shed  of  vagrants,  and 
that  he  presented  us,  at  a  price  of  toil  and 
of  anxiety  that  cannot  be  measured,  with  a 
Roman  colosseum,— <^a<  is  to  say  nothing. 
It  is  to  undertake  the  measurement  of  tl^ 
tropics  with  the  pocket-tape  of  an  uphoU 
sterer.     Columbus,  when  he  introduced  the 
Old  World  to  the  New,  after  all  that  caa 
be  said  in  his  praise,  did  in  fact  only  inVto^ 
duce  the  majority  to  the  minority ;   but 
Lord  Rosse  has  introduced  the  minority  to 
the  majority.    There  are  two  worlds,  one 
called   Ante-Rosse,  and  the  other   Post* 
Rosse;  and,  if  it  should  come  to  voting, 
the   latter   would  shockingly  outvote  the 
other.     Augustus  Cesar  made  it  his  boast 
when  dying,  that  he  had  found  the  city  of 
Rome  built  of  brick,  and  that  he  lefi  it 
built  of  marble :  lateritiam  tntwat/,  marmo^ 
ream  reUquii.     Lord  Rosse  may  say,  even 
if  to-day  he  should  die,  "  I  found  God's 
universe   represented    for    human  coiiv»> 
nience,  even  aller  all  the  sublime  discoT-^ 
eries  of  Herscbel,  upon  a  globe  or  spheri- 
cal chart  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet ;  and  I  left  it  sketched  upon 
a  similar  chart,  keeping  exactly  the  same 
scale  of  proportions,  but  now  elongating  its 
radius  intoone  thousand  feet."     The  reader 
of  course  understands  that  this  expression^ 
founded  on   absolute  calculations  of  Dr. 
Nichol,  is  simply  meant  to  exhibit  the  rti^ 
alive  dimensions  of  the  mnndus  Anti'Rost^ 
ranus   and   the  munilus  Posi^Rosseanus ; 
for  as   to  the  abiohtie  dimensions,  when 
stated  in  miles,  leagues,  or  any  units  famil- 
iar to  (he  human  experience,  they  are  too 
stunning  and  confounding.     If,  again,  tfaejr 
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Me  stated  in  Itrger  units,  as  ibr  hntance! 
diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  unit  it-' 
self  that  should  facilitate  the  grasping  of 
Abe  Tesult,  and  which  really  is  more  man- 
ageable numerically,  becomes  itself  elusive' 
fOf  the  mental  grasp  :  it  comes  in  as  an  in-' 
terpreter ;  and  (as  in  some  other  cases)  the 
interpreter  is  hardest  to  be  understood  of 
the  two.  If,  finally,  time  be  assumed  as; 
■the  exponent  of  the  dreadful  magnitudes, 
:time  combining  itself  with  motion,  as  in 
<the  flight  of  cannon*balls  or  the  flight  of 
owallows,  the  sublimity  becomes  greater; 
but  horror  seizes  upon  the  reflecting  intel- 
]eet,  and  incredulity  upon  the  irreflective 
Even  a  railroad  generation,  that  should 
Jiave  faith  in  the  miracles  of  velocity,  I  ills 
.up  iis  bands  with  an  **  Incredubu  odiP^ 
.we  know  that  Dr.  Nichol  speaks  the  truth ; 
but  he  seems  to  speak  falsehood.  •  And  the 
ignorant  bystander  prays  that  the  doctor 
dOBay  have  grace  given  him  and  time  for 
arepentance ;  wbikt  his  move  liberal  com- 
panion reproves  his  want  of  charity,  ob- 
jerving  that  travellers  into  far  countries 
iMwe  dways  had  a  license  for  lying,  as  a 
#on  of  tax  or  fine  levied  for  remunerating 
dheir  own  risks;  and  that  great  astrono- 
Mars,  as  neecssariiy  far  travellers  Into 
^Moe,  ate  entitled  to  a  double  per  centage 
of  a  he  same  Munchausen  privilege. 

Gieat  is  the  mystery  of  Spaoe,  greater  is 
the  mystery  of  Tiase ;  eKber  mystery  grows 
jspon  man,  aa  man  himself  grows;  and 
itMier  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  godlike 
wbich  is  in  man.  In  reality  the  depths  and 
the  heights  which  are  in  man,  the  depths 
by  whidi  he  searches,  the  heights  by  which 
hs  aspires,  are  but  projected  and  made  ob- 
fBotive  externally  in  the  three  dimensions 
df  space  which  are  outside  of  him.  He 
liemhles  at  the  abyss  into  which  his  bodily 
«yes  look  down,  or  look  up  ;  not  knowing 
that  abyss  to  be,  not  always  consciously 
■uspeding  it  to  be,  but  by  an  instinct 
arntten  in  bis  prophetic  heart  feeling  it  to 
te,  boding  it  to  be,  fearing  it  to  be,  and 
aometimes  hoping  it  to  be,  the  mirror  to  a 
mightier  abyss  that  will  one  day  be  ex- 
panded in  himsdf.  Even  as  to  the  sense 
of  space,  which  is  the  lesser  mystery  than 
lime,  1  know  not  whether  the  reader  has 
vemarked  that  it  is  one  which  swells  upon 
man  with  the  expansion  of  his  mind,  and 
that  it  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  mind  of 
man.  An  infant  of  a  year  old,  or  ofien- 
aimea  even  older,  takes  no  notice  of  a 
aound,  however  loud,  which  is  a  quarter  of 


a  mile  removed,  or  even  in  a  distant  ehnnK 
ber.  And  brutes  even  of  the  most  en^ 
larged  capacities  seem  not  to  have  any 
commerce  with  distance :  distance  is  pro* 
bably  not  revealed  to  them  except  by  a 
presence^  viz.  by  some  shadow  of  their  own 
animaiity,  which,  if  perceived  at  all,  is  per- 
ceived as  a  thing  present  to  their  organs. 
An  animal  desire,  or  a  deep  animal  bo^ 
tility,  may  render  sensible  a  distance  wbiob 
else  would  not  be  sensible  ;  but  not  render 
it  sensible  as  a  distance.  Hence  perhaps 
!»  explained,  and  not  out  of  any  selPoblivioa 
from  higher  enthusiasm,  a  fact  that  oftett 
has  occiurred,  of  deer,  or  hares,  or  foxes, 
and  the  pack  of  hounds  in  pursuit,  chaser 
and  chased,  all  going  headlong  over  a  pr^ 
cipice  together.  Depth  or  height  does  not 
readily  manifest  itself  to  them;  so  that  aof 
strong  motive  is  sufficient  to  overpower  Ibe 
sense  of  it.  Man  unly  has  a  natural  fnw^ 
tion  for  expanding  on  an  illimitable  aensaK 
riom,  the  illimitable  growtha  of  epaee. 
Man,  coming  to  the  precipice,  reads  his 
danger ;  the  bnite  perishes :  man  is  saved ;. 
and  the  horse  is  saved  by  his  rider. 

But,  if  this  sounds  in  the  ear  of  soara  a 
doubtful  refinement,  the  doobt  applies  only 
to  the  lowest  degrees  of  space.  For  the 
highest,  it  is  certain  that  brutes  have  no 
perception.  To  man  is  as  much  reserved 
the  prerogative  of  perceiving  space  in  its 
higher  extensions,  as  of  geometriedly  coo* 
structing  the  relations  of  space.  And  the 
brute  is  no  more  capable  of  apprehending 
abysses  through  his  eye,  than  he  can  builo 
upwards  or  can  analyze  downwards  the 
aerial  synthesis  of  Geometry.  Snob,  ther^ 
fore,  as  is  space  for  the  grandeur  of  mnf^ 
perceptions,  such  as  is  space  for  the  beneAl 
of  man's  towering  mathematic  speculations, 
such  is  the  nature  of  our  debt  to  Lord 
Rosse^— as  being  the  philosopher  who  hos 
most  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  our  con* 
quests  upon  this  exclusive  inh^iianoe  d[ 
man.  We  have  all  heard  of  a  king  that, 
sitting  on  the  sea-shore,  bade  the  waves, 
as  they  began  to  lave  his  feet,  upon  thoif 
allegiance  to  retire.  ThtU  was  said  «ol 
vainly  or  presumptuously,  but  in  reproof  of 
sycophantic  courtiers.  Now,  however,  wo 
see  in  good  earnest  another  man,  wielding 
another  kind  of  sceptre,  and  siitiog  upoa 
the  shores  of  infinity,  that  says  to  the  ieo 
which  had  frozen  up  our  progress, — ^*  Molt 
thou  before  my  breath  !*'  that  says  to  tbo 
rebellious  ndmlm^ — ^*'  Submit,  and  borsi 
into  blazing  worlds  !"  that  says  to  the  gatet 
of  darknessi — '*  Roll  hack|  ye  barriera. 
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'BO  longer  Mde  from  «8  the  iofioities  of 
iQod!" 

^^*  CSome,  aod  I  will  show  ymi  wbat  is  beanlifii].*' 

From  the  dnys  of  infancy  siiil  lingers  in 
tBiQf  ears  this  opening  of  a  prose  hymn  by  a 
^Udy*  then  very  celebrat^,  vix.  the  late 
Jtfrs.  Barhauld.  The  hymn  began  by  eo- 
-tioing  some  solitary  in^ot  into  some  silent 
•f^den,  I  believe,  or  sooie  forest  lawn  ;  and 
iiie  opening  words  were,  *'  Come,  Aod  1 
»will  show  you  wlmt  is  beautiful !"  Well, 
4Um1  what  beside  ?  There  is  nothing  beside : 
iob»  disappointed  and  therefore  enraged 
^leader ;  positively  this  is  the  sum-total  of 
mhm  I  can  recall  from  the  wreck  of  years ; 
wBod  certainly  it  is  not  much.  Even  of 
5appho,  though  time  has  made  mere  ducks 
mad  drakes  of  her  lyrics,  we  have  rather 
JBore  spared  lo  us  than  this.  And  yet  this 
tUifle,  simple  as  yoo  think  it,  this  shred  of 
a  fragment,  if  the  reader  will  believe  me, 
^$m  echoes  with  kixurious  sweetness  in  my 
leasB,  from  some  unacooontable  bide»and* 
«eek  of  fijgiti've  childish  memories ;  jnet  as 
^jmarioe  shell,  if  applied  stead il^y  to  llie 
^«ir,  awakens  {accotding  to  the  fine  image 
uef  Landor,*)  the  great  vision  of  the  eea; 
.ylaees  the  listener 

**  Id  the  8un'>  peUce-porcb, 
And  murmurs  as  the  oceao  murmors  there." 

Now,  on  some  moonless  night,  in  some 
fitting  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  if  Lord 
Hesse  would  permit  the  reader  and  myself 
to  walk  into  the  front  drawing-room  of  his 
telescope,  then,  in  Mrs.  Barbaold's  words, 
elightly  varied,  I  might  say  to  him, — Come, 
«na  1  will  show  you  what  is  sublime!  In 
^t,  what  I  am  going  to  lay  before  him, 
from  Dr.  Nichol's  work,  is,  or  at  least  would 
Ire,  (when  translated  into  Hebrew  grandeur 
by  the  mighty  telescope,)  a  step  above  even 
that  object  which  some  four-and-twenty 
years  ago  in  the  British  Museum  struck  me 
a»  simply  the  sublimest  sight  which  in  this 
mght-eeetng  world  I  had  seen.  It  was  the 
Mlemiion's  head,  then  recently  bronght 
%'om  Egypt.  I  looked  at  it,  as  the  reader 
•must  suppose,  in  order  to  understand  the 
diepth  which  I  have  here  ascribed  to  the 
impression,  not  as  a  human  but  as  a  sym- 

*  '«OfLaDdor,'*  VIZ.  inbi6««Gebir;"  but  also 
•f  Wordsworth  in  «*  The  fixcorsion."  And  I 
SMat  tell  the  reader,  that  a  content  raged  at  one 
time  as  to  the  original  property  in  this  imnge,  not 
araoh  leas  keen  ttnin  that  between  Neptone  and 
Miaerva,  fbr  the  ehaaoellorahip  of  Athent. 
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beiKc  head ;  and  what  it  eymliolfzed'to  ne 
were:  1.  The* peace  which  paaseth  all  mih 
dersteBding.  2.  The  eternity  which  baffles 
and  confounds  all  faculty  of  computation  ; 
the  eternity  which  had  been,  the  eteratty 
which  1005  to  be.  3.  The  difihsive  love, 
not  such  as  rises  and  falls  open  waves  of 
life  and  mortality,  not  such  as  sinks  anfl 
swells  by  undulations  of  time,  but  a  pro> 
cession— -an  emanation  from  -some  mystery 
of  endless  dawn.  You  durst  not  call  it « 
smHe  that  radiated  from  the  lips ;  the  radi«» 
tion  was  too  awful  to  clothe  itself  in  ad  urn* 
brations  or  memorials  of  flesh. 

In  thai  mode  of  sublimity,  perhaps  Istill 
adhere  to  my  first  opinion,  that  nothing  so 
great  was  ever  beheld.  The  atmosphere 
for  Mm,  for  the  Memnon,  was  the  breath^ 
lessness  which  belongs  to  a  saintly  trance; 
the  holy  thing  seemed  to  live  by. silence. 
-Bat  there  15  a  picture,  the  pendant  of  the 
Memnon,  there  is  a  dreadful  cartoon,  from 
the  gallery  which  has  begun  to  open  upon 
Lord  RoBse's  telescope,  where  the  q>pro^ 
priate  etmospbere  for  investing  it  must  be 
drflfwnfrom  another  silence,  from  the  firoet 
and  from  the  eternities  of  death,  ft  is'tlie 
fMiMBBn^buia  in  the  consteltatfon  of  Orkifk ; 
f«moue  for  the  'unexampled  defiance  witli 
which  it  resisted  ikil  approaches  from  the 
most  potent  of  former  telescopes ;  famous 
for  its  frightful  megnrtude  and  for  the 
firightful  depth  to  which  it  is  «ank  in  the 
abysses  of  the  heavily  wilderness ;  famoiia 
just  now  for  the  snbmissioo  with  which  it 
has  begun  to  render  up  its  secrets  to  the  ell* 
conquering  telescope;  and  famous  in  all 
time  coming  for  the  horror  of  (he  regd, 
phantasms  which  it  has  perfected  to  eyes  tX 
flesh.  Had  Milten^s ''  kioeataottsmoiher," 
with  her  fleshlesseon,  «nd  with  theirarvior 
auigel,  his  father,  that  led  the  rebellions  of 
heaven,  been  aaddenly  unmasked  hy  LonI 
Rosse's  instrumenti  in  these  dreadful  di** 
tances  before  which,  simply  as  expressions 
of  resistance,  the  mind  of  man  shudders  end 
recoils,  there  would  have  been  noihiag  nasre 
appalling  in  theexposure;  in  fact,  it  wwlid 
have  been  essentially  the  same  exposure: 
the  same  expression  of  power  in  the  deteat- 
able  phantom,  the  same  rebellion  in  them- 
litude,  the  same  pomp  of  malice  in  Ahe  fair 
cures  to  a  universe  seasoned  for  its  asswtltB. 

The  reeder  nvest  look  to  Dr.  Nichd's 
book,  at  page  al,  for  the  picture  of  this 
abominable  apparition.  But  then,  in  order 
to  see  what  /see,  the  obedient  reader  must 
do  what  I  lell  him  to  do.  Let  ham  ther^ 
fore  view  the  wretch  «pside  down,    'if  ^hm 
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neglects  ih^i  simple  direction,  of  course  I 
don't  answer  for  any  thing  that .  folloMrs : 
without  any  fault  of  mine,  my  description 
will  be  uninleliigible.  This  inversion  be- 
ing made,  the  following  is  the  dreadful  crea- 
ture that  will  then  revenl  itself. 

Desert plioH.  of  the  Nebula  in  Orion ^  as 
forced  to  show  out  by  Lord  Rosse, — You 
see  a  head  thrown  bsck,  and  raising  its 
face,  (or  eyes,  if  eyes  it  had,)  in  the  very 
anguish  of  haired,  to  some  unknown  heav- 
ens. What  should  be  its  skull  wears  what 
might  be  an  Assyrian  tiara,  only  ending  be* 
hind  in  a  floating;  train.  This  head  rests 
npon  a  beautifully  developed  neck  and 
throat.  All  power  being  given  to  the 
awful  enemy,  he  is  beautiful  where  he 
pleases,  in  order  to  point  and  envenom  his 
ghostly  ugliness.  The  mouth,  in  that  stage 
of  the  apocalypse  which  Sir  John  Herschel 
was  able  to  arrest  in  his  eighteen*inch  mir- 
ror, is  amply  developed.  Brutalities  un- 
speakable sit  upon  the  upper  lip,  which  is 
confluent  with  a  snout ;  for  separate  nos- 
trils there  are  none.  Were  it  not  for  this 
one  defect  of  nostrils ;  and,  even  in  spite  of 
this  defect,  (since,  in  so  mysterious  a  mix- 
ture of  the  angelic  and  the  brutal,  we  may 
suppose  the  sense  of  odor  to  work  by  some 
compensatory  organ,)  one  is  reminded  by 
the  phantom's  attitude  of  a  passage,  ever 
memorable,  in  Milton :  that  passage,  I 
mean,  where  Death  first  becomes  aware, 
soon  aAer  the  original  trespass,  of  his  own 
fiiture  empire  over  man.  The  ''  meagre 
shadow"  even  smiles  (for  the  first  time  and 
ibe  last)  on  apprehending  his  own  abominii> 
bie  bliss,  by  apprehending  from  afar  the 
savor  '*  of  mortal  change  on  earth." 


'« 8neh  a  loent,"  (he  siytf,)  •*  I  draw 


Of  camsgSt  prey  inaumermble." 

As  illustrating  the  attitude  of  the  phan- 
tom in  Orion,  let  the  reader  allow  me  to 
quote  the  tremendous  passage : 

**So  Bayinaf  with  delight  he  inufTd  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  enrih.     As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fi»wl,  tiioagh  many  a  leagae  remote, 
Against  lb«»  day  of  battle,  to  a  field, 
Wliere  ermies  lie  eucamp*d,  come  flying,  lured 
Wi  h  scent  oflivin^  carca««e8  detiign'd 
For  death,  tlie  f<>llowiiig  dny,  in  bloody  fight; 
80  scented  the  grim  r«*ature,*  and  upturned 
His  nos  ril  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagaciuus  of  his  quarry  from  so  for." 

*  **  80  scented  the  grim  f**ature,*'  [/eaters  is  the 
old  word  dtrform  or  wuUime  that  it  skadewy  ;  and 
also  ft>r  foim  (shndowv  or  not)  which  abstractji 
from  ihe  m/ifier.J  fiy  the  wny,  I  have  n«ver  seen 
it  notineH,  thnt  Milton  wns  ind«*bted  fnr  the  hint 
of  this  imroorial  pas^sge  tu  a  superb  liaa-aad-a- 
half,  in  JLucans  Pk^mUa. 


But  the  lower  lip,  which  is  drawn  im 
with  the  curve  of  a  conch  shell,— oh  what 
a  convolute  of  cruelty  and  revenge  is  there! 
Cruelty  ! — to  whom  ?  Revenge ! — for  wbatt 
Ask  not,  whis|)er  not.  Look  upwards  to 
other  mysteries,  lu  the  very  region  of  his 
temples,  driving  itself  downward  into  his 
cruel  brain,  and  breaking  the  continuity  of 
his  diadem,  is  a  horrid  chasm,  a  ravine,  a 
shaft,  that  many  centuries  would  not  tr^ 
verse;  and  it  is  serrated  on  tta  posterior 
wall  with  a  harrow  that  perhaps  is  partif 
hidden.  From  the  anterior  wall  of  this 
chasm  rise,  in  vertical  directions,  two  pro- 
cesses; one  perpendicular,  and  rigid  as  a 
horn,  the  other  streaming  forward  before 
some  portentous  breath.  What  these  coold 
be,  seemed  doubtful ;  but  now,  when  far- 
ther examinations  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  filled  up  the 
scattered  outline  with  a  rich  umbrageous 
growth,  one  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
the  plumes  of  a  sultan.  Dressed  he  is, 
therefore,  as  well  as  armed.  And  fiaallf 
comes  Lord  Rosse,  that  glorifies  him  with 
the  jewellery*  of  stars :  be  is  now  a  Tision 
"  to  dream  of^  not<  to  tell :"  he  is  ready  far 
the  worship  of  those  that  are  tormented  im 
sleep :  and  the  stages  of  his  solemn  iincor<^ 
ering  by  astronomy,  first  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel, secondly,  by  his  son,  and  finally  by 
Lord  Rosse,  is  like  the  reversing  of  some 
heavenly  doom,  like  the  raising  of  the  seals 
that  had  been  sealed  by  the  angel  in  the 
Revelations. 

But  the  reader  naturally  asks.  How  dpes 
all  this  concern  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  on 
the  one  side,  or  general  astronomy  on  the 
other?  This  nebula^  he  will  say,  seems  a 
bad  kind  of  fellow  by  your  account ;  and  of 
course  it  will  not  break  my  heart  to  hear^ 
that  he  has  had  the  conceit  taken  out  of 
him.  But  in  %vliat  way  can  thtU  afiect  the 
pretensions  of  this  new  instrument ;  or,  if 
it  did,  how  can  the  character  of  the  instru- 


*  The  jtwdlery  of  Stars.  And  one  thing  is 
very  remarkable,  viz.  that  not  only  tbe  stars  jus* 
tify  this  name  of  jewellery,  as  usual,  by  the  lift 
of  their  splendor,  but  also,  in  this  case,  by  their 
arrangement.  No  jeweller  could  have  set,  or  dis- 
posed with  more  art,  the  magnificent  quadrille  of 
-tars  whieh  is  placed  immediately  below  the  up* 
right  plume.  There  is  also  another,  a  iruneated 
quadrille,  wanting  only  ihe  hft  hand  star  (or  you 
might  call  it  a  bisected  lozenge)  placed  on  the 
d  ndem,  but  obliquely  placed  as  regards  the  curve 
of  that  diadem.  Two  or  three  other  arrange- 
ments are  striking,  though  not  equally  ^o^  both 
from  their  regularity  and  from  their  repeattof 
each  other,  as  the  forms  in  a  kaleidoacope. 
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ment  nfll^ct  the  general  enndition  of  a 
•cience?  Besides,  is  not  the  science  a 
growth  from  very  ancient  times t  With 
great  respect  for  the  Ear!  of  Rosse,  is  it 
eoncervable  that  be,  or  any  man,  by  one 
lionr's  working  the  tackle  of  his  new  in- 
Btrument,  can  have  carried  any  stunning 
revolutionary  effect  into  the  heart  of  a  sec^ 
lion  so  ancient  in  our  mathematical  phys- 
ics? But  the  reader  is  to  consider,  that 
tbe  ruins  made  by  Lord  Rosse,  are  in  side" 
reai  astronomy,  which  is  almost  wholly  a 

Eowtb  of  modern  times ;  and  the  particii- 
r  part  of  it  demolished  by  the  new  teles- 
cope, is  almost  exclusively  the  creation  of 
the  two  Hierschels,  father  and  son.  La- 
place, it  is  true,  adopted  their  views ;  and 
he  transferred  them  to  the  particular  ser- 
Tiee  of  our  own  planetary  system.  But  he 
gave  to  them  no  new  sanction,  except  what 
arises  from  showing  that  they  would  ac- 
count for  the  appearances,  as  they  present 
••tiemselves  to  our  experience  at  this  day. 
That  was  a  negative  confirmation;  by 
which  I  mean,  that,  had  their  views  failed 
fB  the  hands  of  Laplace,  then  they  were 
proved  to  be  false ;  but,  not  failing,  they 
were  not  therefore  proved  to  be  true.  It 
was  like  proving  a  gun ;  if  the  charge  is  in- 
Bafficient,  or  if,  in  trying  the  strength  of 
cast  iron,  timber,  ropes,  &c.,  the  strain  is 
Aot  up  to  the  rigor  of  the  demand,  you  go 
Bway  with  perhaps  a  favorable  impression  as 
to  the  promises  of  the  article ;  it  has  stood 
B  moderate  trial ;  it  has  stood  all  the  trial 
Ihat  offered,  which  is  always  something; 
Imt  you  are  still  obliged  to  feel  that,  when 
the  ultimate  test  is  applied,  smash  may  go 
the  whole  concern.  Lord  Rosse  applied  an 
ultimate  test;  and  smash  went  the  whole 
concern.  Really  I  must  have  laughed, 
though  all  the  world  had  been  angry,  when 
the  shrieks  and  yells  of  expiring  systems 
began  to  reverberate  all  the  way  from  the 
belt  of  Orion :  and  positively  at  the  very 
first  broadside  delivered  from  this  huge 
Ibur-decker  of  a  telescope. 

But  what  was  it  then  that  went  to  wreck  ? 
That  is  a  thing  more  easy  to  ask  than  to 
BBswer.  At  least,  for  my  own  part,  I  com- 
plain that  some  vaguene  s  hangs  over  all 
the  accounts  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
However,  in  this  place  a  brief  sketch  will 
Bufiice. 

Herschel  the  elder,  having  greatly  im- 
proved the  telescope,  began  to  observe  with 
Bpecial  attention  a  class  of  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  starry  world  hitherto  unstu- 
diedy  viz :  milky  spots  in  varioos  stagee  <»f 
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diffusion.  The  nature  of  these  appearan- 
ces soon  cleared  itself  up  thus  far,  that 
generally  they  were  found  to  be  stnrry 
worlds,  separated  from  ours  by  inconceiva- 
ble distances,  and  in  that  way  concealing  at 
first  their  reni  nature.  The  whitish  gleam 
was  the  mask  conferred  by  the  enormity  of 
their  remotion.  This  being  so,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  as  was  the  faint- 
ness  of  these  cloudy  spois  or  ttebults,  such 
was  the  distance.  But  that  did  not  fitllow : 
for  in  the  treasury  of  nature  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  other  resources  for  modify- 
ing the  powers  of  distance,  for  muffling  and 
unmuffling  the  voice  of  stars.  Suppose  a 
world  at  the  distance  x,  which  distance  is 
so  great  as  to  make  the  manifestation  of 
that  world  w^eak,  milky,  nebular.  Now  let 
(he  secret  power  that  wields  these  awful 
orbs,  push  this  world  back  to  a  double  dis- 
tance !  ihat  should  naturally  make  it  paler 
and  more  dilute  than  ever :  and  yet  by  cam* 
pression,  by  deeper  centralization,  this 
effect  shall  be  defeated  ;  by  forcing  into  far 
closer  neicrhborhood  the  stars  which  com- 
pose  this  world,  again  it  shall  gleam  out 
brighter  when  at  2  z  than  when  at  x.  At 
this  point  of  compression,  let  the  great 
moulding  power  a  second  time  push  it  back ; 
and  a  second  time  it  will  grow  faint.  But 
once  more  let  this  world  be  tortured  into 
closer  compression,  again  let  the  screw  be 
put  upon  it,  and  once  again*  it  shall  shake 
off  the  oppression  of  distance  as  the  dew- 
drops  are  shaken  from  a  lion's  mane.  And 
thus  in  fact  the  mysterious  architect  plays 
at  hide-and-seek  with  his  worlds.  **  I  will 
hide  it,"  lie  says,  "  and  it  shall  be  found 
again  by  man ;  I  will  withdraw  it  into  diB- 
tanees  that  shall  seem  fabjiloos,  and  again 
it  shall  apparel  itself  in  glorious  light ;  a 
third  time  I  will  plunge  it  into  aboriginal 
darkness,  and  upon  the  vision  of  man  a  third 
time  it  shall  rise  with  a  new  epiphany." 

But,  says  the  objector,  there  is  no  such 
world ;  there  is  no  world  that  has  thus  been 
driven  back,  and  depressed  from  one  deep 
to  a  lower  deep.  Granted :  but  the  same 
effect,  an  ilkostration  of  the  same  law,  is 
produced  equally,  whether  you  take  four 
worlds,  alt  of  the  same  magnitude,  and 
plunge  them  simuU^neousfy  into  four  differ- 
ent abysses,  sinking  by  graduated  distances 
one  below  another,  or  take  one  world  and 
plunge  it  to  the  same  distances  5ttcce55toe/y. 
So  in  Geology,  when  men  talk  of  substances 
in  different  stages,  or  of  transitional  states, 
ihey  do  not  mean  that  they  have  watched 
the  saoie  individual  stratum  or  phmamtna^ 
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exbibitiag  states  removed  from  each  otlaer 
«by  deptlM  of  many  thoosand  years;  bow 
could  they  T  bat  they  have  seen  one  stage 
in  the  case  A,  another  stage  in  the  case  B. 
They  take,  for  instance,  three  objects,  the 
came  (to  use  the  technical  language  of 
logic),  generically,  though  numerically  dif- 
ferent, under  separate  circumstances,  or  in 
different  stages  of  advance.  They  are  one 
object  for  logic,  they  are  three  for  human 
.conrenienoe.  So  again  it  might  seem  im- 
possible to  give  the  history  of  a  rose  tree 
from  infancy  to  age :  how  could  the  same 
Tose  tree,  at  the  same  time,  be  young  and 
old?  Yet  by  taking  the  different  develop- 
ments of  its  flowers,  even  as  they  haog  on 
the  same  tree,  from  the  earliest  bud  to  the 
<iull<*bh>wn  rose,  you  may  in  effect  pursue 
(this  vegetable  growth  through  all  its  stages : 
you  have  before  you  the  bonny  blushing  lit- 
4lero8e>budy  and  the  respectable  '*  mediae- 
val" fuU-biown  rose. 

Tbis  point  settled^  let  it  now  be  remark- 
ed, that  Herschers  Tesonrces  enabled  him 
lo  unmask  many  of  these  nebuim:  stars 
'they  were,  and  stars  he  forced  them  to 
•own  themselves.     Why  should  any  decent 
»world  wear  an  aUas  ?    There  was  nothing, 
you  know,  to  be  ashamed  of  in  being  an 
ibonest  duster  of  stars.  Indeed,  they  seemed 
to  foe  ceasibie  of  this  themselves,  and  they 
.now  yielded  to  the  force  of  Hersohel's  argu- 
nients  so  for  as  to  show  themselves  in  the 
BOW  character  of  ntbulm  spangled    with 
fsiars ;  these  are  the  stellar  ntbulm ;  quite 
as  much  as  you  eould  expect  in  so  short  a 
ttime :  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day :  and 
^one  must  have  some  respect  to  stellar  feel- 
iqgs.    It  was  noticed,  however,  that  where 
A  bright  haae,  and  not  a  weak  milk-and- 
-water base,  had  revealed  itaelf  to  the  tele- 
voopCy  tbis,  arising  from  a  ease  of  eamprtS' 
iMon,  (as  previously  explaiued,)   required 
very  little  increase  of  telescopic  power  to 
•force  ham   into  a    fuller   confession.     lie 
Aade  a  clean  breast  of  it.     But  at  length 
icame  a  dreadful  anomaly.     A  "nebula" 
in   the   coaatellation    Andr^nneda    turned 
xestive:  another  in  Orton,  I  grieve  to  say 
at,  still  more  so.    I  confine  myself  lo  the 
iatter.     A  very  low  power  suffered  to  bring 
him  to  a  slight  confession,  which  in  fact 
amounted  to  nothing;    the  very  highest 
'would  not  persuade  him  to  show  a  star. 
''Just  one,"  said  some  coaxing  person; 
''  we'll  be  satisfied  with  only  one."     But 
no :  he  would  nei.     He  was  hardened,  "  he 
avouldn't  «j»/t7."    And  Hefaohel  was  thns 
ted,  after  waiting  aalonf  aa  flash  and  blood 
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eould  writ,  to  idfor  two  classes  t>f  «€M«; 
one  that  were  stars;  and  another  (foat  were 
Mi  stars,  nor  ever  were  meant  to  bestatsi 
Yet  thai  was  premature :  he  found -at  last, 
that,  though  not  raised  to  the  peerage  of 
star^,  finally  they  would  be  so :  they  west 
the  matter  of  stars ;  and  by  gradual  eon* 
densation  would  become  suns,  whose  al^ 
mosphere,  by  a  similar  process  of  conden» 
ing,  would  become  planets,  capable  of  t>ri^ 
liant  literati  and  philosophers,  in  seveml 
volumes  octavo.     So  stood  the  case  for  a 
long  time ;  it  was  settled  to  the  satisfaetton 
of  Europe  Chat  there  were  two  classes  df 
nebula,  one  that  were  worlds,  on^  that  were 
not,  but  only  the  pabulum  of  future  worldUi 
Silence  arose.     A  voice  was  heard,  ''Let 
there  be  Lord  Rosse!"  and  immediately 
his  telescope  walked  into  Orion ;  destroyed 
the  supposed  matter  of  stars ;  hot,  in 
turn,  created  immeasurable  worlds. 
As  a  hidt  for  apprehending  the 
and  difficulty  of  the  pioeess  in  sidereal  m^ 
tronomy,    let    the    inexperienced    renM 
figure  to  himself  these  separate  eases  of 
perplexity  :  let,  A  perplexity  where  thedi^ 
lemma  arises  from  the  collision  befeweea 
magnitude  and  distance  >— -is  the  sine  lesa^ 
or  the  distance  greater  t    2dly,  Where  tiia 
dilemma  arises  between  motions,  a  motion 
in  ouraelves  doubtfully  confounded  with  a 
motion  in  some  ^Eternal  body;  or,  Sdlf, 
Where  it  arises  between  possible  positkmn 
of  an  object :  is  it  a  real  prcndmifty  that  vse 
see  between  two  stars,  or  8ini|>ly  an  -app» 
rent  proximity  from  lying  in  the  same  visutl 
line,  though  in  far  other  depths  of  spaced 
As  regards  the  first  dilemma,  we  may 
pose  two  lavra,  A  and  B,  absolutely  in 
tradiction,  laid  down  at  starting :  A,  tiMt 
all  fixed  stars  are  precisely  at  the  same  dK^ 
ianee ;  in  this  case  every  diflRsrenee  in  the 
apparent  magnitude  will  indicate  a  corM^* 
ponding  difierenoe  in  the  real  magnito^ 
and  will  measure  that  dilforenoe.     B,  tiMt 
all  the  fixed  stars  are  precisely  of  the  sami^ 
magnitude;  in  which  case,  every  variety -in 
the  size  will  indicate  a  corresponding  di^ 
ference  in  the  distance,  and  will  measw^ 
that  difference.     Nor  could  we  imagine  any 
exception  to  these  inferences  from  A  or 
from  B,  whichever  of  the  two  were  assan»> 
ed,  unless  through  optical  laws  that  roiglit 
not  equally  affect  objects  under  different 
circumstances;  I  mean,  for  instance,  that 
might  suffer  a  disturbance  as  applied  under 
hypoth.  B,  to  different  depths  in  space,  or 
under  hypoth.  A  to  difiereiit  arrangement! 
•f  atmalQiie  in  the  alar.    Bat  thirdly,  it  k 
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QBU»ii«  tkBinaither  A. nor B k the  abidt^ 
Iftir:  aod  oexi  it  btcomeB  an  object  by 
aoienoe  and  by  mstromeots  to  distinguish 
mfire  readily  iind  more  certaioly  between 
the  cases  where  the  distance  has  degraded 
ibe  size,  and  the  cases  where  the  size  being 
rmUl^  less,  has  caused  an  exaggeration  of 
ii^  distance :  or  again,  where  the  ai%»  be* 
ing^reaUy  less,,  yet  oo-operating  with  a  dis^ 
taneerealiy  greater,  may  degrade  the  esii- 
iBAte^  (though  travelling  in  a  right  direc* 
tiou,)  below  the  truth  ;  or  again  where  the 
size  being  really  leas»  yet  ceiMiteraoteid  by  a 
Instance  also  less^  nvay  equally  disturb  the 
truth  of  huoian  roeasurenients,  and  so  on. 

A  seocad  large  order  of  equiii^eatiBg.  ap* 
pMianoes.wili  arise^ — notissto  naai^itudei 
buit  as  .to  motion.  If  it  could  be  a  safe  as- 
sjimptioB,  that  the  system  ta  which  our 
pJUnei  is  attached  were  absolutely  fixed  and 
motionless^  except  as  regards  its  own  inters 
nal  jelations  of  movements  then  every 
change  ouside  of  us,  every  motion  that  the 
Eegisters  of  astronomy  had  established, 
ifould  be-ohjecUve  and  not  subiective.  It 
vss»ld  be  safe  to  pronounce  at  once  that  it 
was  a  motion  in  the.  o^ect.  cottteBipiiOedj 
fHil.in  the  subject  contemplating.  Or^  re- 
versely, if  it  were  safs  to  assume  as  a  uni- 
vwffsal  law,  that  no  motion  was  possible  in 
the  starry  heavens,  then  every  change  of  re» 
laMons.  in  spiace,  between  ourselvea  and 
tti^m,  W4>u]d  indicate  and  would  measure  a 
pjEOgress^  or  regress,  on  the  part  of  our  solar 
aj^s^m,  in  certain  known  direotioae.  But 
i^5ir,  because  it  is  not  safe  to  rest  in  either 
a^sumpiion,  the  range  of  posaibiUlies  for 
vriMch  science  has  to  provide,  is  enlarged ; 
tb^  immediate  difficulties  are  rmiUiplied; 
bi^t  with  the  result  (as  in  the  former  case) 
o£  reversionally  expanding  the  powers,  and 
consequently  the  facilitiesi  locked  both  in 
the  science  and  in  the  arts  ministerial  to 
the  science.  Thus,  in  the  constellation 
Cjngnus^  there  is  a;Star  gradAially  changing 
itf.  relation  to  our  system,  whose  distance 
fcom  ourselves  (as  Dr.  Nichol  tells  us)  is 
as^rtain^d  tp  be  about  six  hundred  and 
s^jKcnly  thousand  times  our  own  distance 
fiom  the«ttn:  that  is,  neglecting  minute 
accuracy,  about  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  stages  of  one  hurMked  million 
miles  each.  This  point  being  known,  it 
fajlc^  within  the  arts  of  astronomy  to  trans- 
late this  apparent  aoguUc  motion  into 
miles;  and  presuming  this  change  of  rela- 
tipn,  tp  be  not  in  the  star,  but  really  in  our* 
B^lifes,  we  may. deduce  the  velocity  of  our 
cwTfl^f  we  may  enii^r  ioio  our  kg  4ai|y  the 
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rale  at  which  our  whole  solar  sy8Sem>  is' 
running*  Bessel,  it  seems,  the  emineol? 
astronomer  who  died  Istely,  compnted  thiS'« 
velocity  to  be  such  (jviz.  three  times  that' 
of  aw  own  earth  in  its  proper  orbit)  ae* 
would  earry  us  to  the  star  in  fcM'tyione- 
thousand  years.  Bot,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  astronomer  is  to  hold  in  reserve  some 
small  share  -of  his  attention,  some  trifle  o§ 
a  side-glance,  now  and  then,  to  the  possi* 
bility-  of  an  error,  after  all,  in  the  main  a*' 
sumption :  he  must  watch  the^  indicaiioiMK  if' 
any  such  ahonld  arise,  that  not  oursehres, 
hut  the  star  in  Cygnus^  is  *  the  real  parly 
concerned,  in  drifting  at  this  shocking  rate, 
with  no  prospect  o{  coming  to  an  aa* 
chorage*^ 

Another  class,  and  a  frequent  one,  of 
equivocal  phenomena,  phenomena  that^  are 
reconcilable  indifferently  with  either  of 
two  assumptions,  though  less  plausibly  re- 
conciled with  the  one  than  wMh  the  other, 
concerns  the  position  of  stars  that  seem 
connected  with  each  other  by  systematic  r^ 
lations,  and  which  yet  mey  lie  in  verf 
different  depths  of  space,  being  brougte' 
into  seeming  connexion  only  by  the  huaiaa 
eye.  There  have  been,  and  there  are^ 
cases  where  two  stars  dissemble  an  intee> 
oennexion  which  they  really  Aa^e,  and 
other  cases  where  they 'Simulate  an-  inte^' 
connexion  which  they  haveao^.  All  these 
cases  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  ter« 
ment  the  astronomer  by  multiplying  his 
perfdexiiies,  and  deepening  the  difficulty  of 
escaping  thenw  He  cannot  get  at  the 
truth :  in  many  cases,  magmtttds  aad 


*  It  is  worth  adding  at  this  point,  whilst  the 
reader  renemfaera  witfaoui  effbvt  the  iHunbers, 
viz.  lbrty«oiM  theiumnd  yoare,  for  the  tine,  (the 
•peoe  beiiig  our-  own  dietanee  from  ilie  aun  re* 
peated  aui  nondffed  and  seventT  tbou^aiid  timee^) 
what  would  be  the  time  reqviri'd  Ibr  reechiiig,  in- 
the  l^dy^  tbet  distaoee  to  wjiich  Lord  Rosse'a 
six  feet  mirror  has  ao  recently  extended  our 
vision.  The  time  wouid  be,  aa  Dr.  Nieho)  eefli- 
putet,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millioua  of 
yeara,  Buppoaiog  that  our  rate  of  travelling  was< 
about  three  timea  that  of  our  earth  in  ita  .orbits 
Now,  as  the  velocity  ia  assumed  to  be  the  same 
in  both  caaea,  the  ratio  between  the  diatanee 
(already  ao  trenettdoaa)  of  Baaael'a  61  Offgni^ 
and  that  of  Lord  Roaae's  farthest  frontier,  ia  aa 
forty-one  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fiAy  miU 
lions.  This  is  a  simple  rule-of> three  problem  foS' 
a  child.  And  the  answer  to  it  will,  perhaps,  coe* 
vey  the  simpieat  expreasion  of  the  aaperhiiOMia 
power  lodged  in  the  new  telescope  t — as  ia  the 
ratio  of  forty-one  thouaand  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million,  ao  ia  the  ratio  of  our  own  distance 
from  the  sun  mahiplied  by  six  hundred  and 
sejreoty  ihonMmd,  to  the  outermost  limit  of  Lord 
I  ILoaie'a  tideEoal  ▼isMta, 
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lance  are  in  collasion  with  each  other  to  de- 
ceive him :  motion  subjective  is  iu  colhi- 
sion  with  rautiou  objective  ;  duplex  systems 
are  in  C4>ilusion  with  fraudulent  stars,  hav- 
ing no  real  partnership  whatever,  but  mim- 
icking such  a  partnership  by  means  of  the 
limitations  or  errors  affecting  the  human 
eye,  where  it  can  apply  no  other  sense  to 
aid  or  to  correct  itself.  So  that  the  busi- 
ness of  astronomy,  in  these  days,  is  no  sine- 
cure, as  the  reader  perceives.  And  by  an- 
other evidence,  it  is  continually  becoming 
less  of  a  sinecure.  Formerly,  one  or  two 
men, — Tycho,  suppose,  or,  in  a  later  age, 
Cassini  aud  Horrox,  and  Bradley,  had  ob- 
servatories :  one  roan,  suppose,  observed 
the  stars  for  all  Christendom ;  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  observed  him.  But  now,  up  and 
down  Euro|>e,  from  the  deep  blue  of  Italian 
akies  to  the  cold  frosty  atmospheres  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Glasgow,  the  stars  are  con- 
scious of  being  watched  every  where ;  and 
if  all  astronomers  do  not  publish  therr  ob- 
servations, all  use  them  in  their  specula- 
tiona  New  and  brilliantly  appointed  ob- 
aervaiories  are  rising  in  every  latitude,  or 
riaen ;  and  none,  by  the  way,  of  these  new- 
born observatories,  is  more  interesting  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  position,  or  more 
picturesque  to  a  higher  organ  than  the  eye 
•^viz.  to  the  human  heart — than  the  New 
Observatory  raised  by  the  university  of 
Glasgow.* 

The  New  Observatory  at  Glasgow  is 
now,  I  believe,  finished ;  and  the  only  fact 
connected  with  its  history  that  was  painful, 
aa  embodying  and  recording  that  Vandal 

*  It  baa  been  reported,  ever  since  the  autamn 
of  1845,  and  ibe  report  is  now,  (Atiguiit,  1846,) 
catlieriiig  strength,  that  aonie  railway  pi>tentate, 
having  taken  a  fancy  lor  the  ancient  college  of 
Glaftgow,  a»  a  bnuble  to  hang  about  hia  wife's 
neck,  (no  accouniing  for  Uiates),  bus  oflKr«*d,  (ur 
tot//  (iir«  r,)  such  a  price,  fhnt  the  goi>d  old  acade- 
mic lady  in  tliis  hi?r  moM-grown  antiquity,  aeri- 
ously  thinks  of  taking  liim  at  his  word,  pat'king  up 
her  tnip!<,  end  being  off.  When  a  spirit  of  gala- 
Ynnt  iig  comes  acmss  an  aged  lady,  it  ia  nlways 
dilli(*ult  to  know  where  it  will  slop :  so,  in  fact, 

Jou  knttw,  idle  may  choose  to  steum  A»r  Tez.-is 
ut  lite  preaent  iitipr*  asion  is,  that  sb«  will  scale 
down  by  tlie  ^ide  of  what  yuu  may  call  her  mar- 
ried ur  s«  tiled  dttugbter — the  Obscrvalory  ;  which 
one  wuu'd  be  glad  lo  h*ivf>  i  onfirmcd,  as  indicst- 
ing  that  no  purpoHe  of  pleasure-seeking  had  l}i*en 
working  in  elderly  minds,  but  the  iiiaunci  of  reli- 
gioua  rial  and  aspi  ation.  The  Observatory  would 
thus  rvm.nd  o<e  f»f  thope  early  Chrisiiitn  anchor- 
ites, aud  self-exiled  visionaries,  tiiNt  being  led  bv 
ahn«*Ht  a  neeeasity  of  nature  to  tnke  op  their  resi- 
dence >ti  drserts,  sometimes  drew  afWr  tbenaelvea 
the  wbolo  of  their  own  jieiglihuriHiod. 
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aKenation  from  science,  litefalore,  and  all 
their  inieresta,  which  has  ever  marked  our 
too  haughty  and  Caliph*Oinar-4tke  firitiab 
government,  lay  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  glasses  of  the  apparatus,  the  whole 
mounting  of  the  establishment,  in  ao  far  aa 
it  was  a  scientific  establishment,  and  even 
the  workmen  for  putting  op  the  roachineryg 
were  imported  from  Bavaria.  We,  that 
once  bade  the  world  stand  aside,  when  the 
question  arose  about  glasses,  or  the  gradue* 
tion  of  instruments,  were  now  literally 
obliged  to  stand  cap  in  hand,  bowing  to 
Mr.  Somebody,  suceesaor  of  Frauenhofer 
or  Prftuendeyil,  in  Munich!  Who  caused 
f  Aal,  we  should  all  be  glad  to  know,  if  not 
the  wicked  Treasury,  that  killed  the  hen 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs  by  taxing  her  un* 
til  her  spine  broke?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that^ 
at  this  moment,  and  specifically  for  thin 
offence,  some  scores  of  Exchequer  men, 
chancellors  and  other  rubbish,  are  in  pur- 
gatory,  and  perhapa  working,  with  shin- 
sleeves  tucked  up,  in  purgatorial  glass* 
houses,  with  very  small  allowances  of  beer, 
to  defray  the  cost  of  perspiration.  Bnt  why 
trouble  a  festal  remembrance  with  com- 
memorations of  crimes  or  criminals?  What 
makes  the  Glasgow  Observatory  so  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  is  its  position,  connected 
with  and  overlooking  so  vast  a  city,  having 
more  than  three  hnndred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, (in  spite  of  an  American  skeptic), 
nearly  all  children  of  toil ;  and  a  city,  too, 
which,  from  the  necessities  of  its  circum- 
stances, draws  so  deeply  upon  that  lountaiD 
of  misery  and  guilt  which  some  ordinance, 
as  ancient  as  '*  our  father  Jacob^"  with  hia 
patriarchal  well  for  Samaria,  has  bequeath* 
ed  to  manufacturing  towns, — to  Ninevehs, 
to  Babylons,  to  Tyres.  How  tarnished 
with  eternal  canopies  of  smoke,. and  of  sor- 
row ;  how  dark  with  agitations  of  many  or- 
ders, is  the  mighty  town  below  I  How 
serene,  how  quiet,  how  lifted  above  the  con- 
fusion and  the  roar,  how  liberated  from  the 
strifes  of  earth,  is  the  solemn  Observatory 
that  crowns  the  grounds  above ! — And  duly, 

t  night,  just  wheti  the  toil  of  ove  -wrought 
Glasgow  is  mercifully  relaxing,  then  comes 
'he  summons  to  the  labctring  astronomer. 
He  speaks  not  of  the  night,  but  of  the  day 

lid  the  flaunting  day-light,  as  the  hours 
"in  which  no  man  can  work."  A  ltd  the 
least  reflecting  of  men  must  be  inipreswed 
by  the  i  lea,  that  at  wide  intervals,  but  intei^ 
vals  scattered  over  Europe,  whilst  **  all  that 
mighty  heart "  is,  by  sleep,  resting  from  its 
labors,  secret  eyes  are  lilted  sp  to  hetfen 
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in  astronomical  watch-towers ;  eyea  that 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  apacea  that  make 
ua  dizzy  to  remember,  eyes  that  register  the 
promtaes  of  comets,  aud  diaentaDgle  the 
iabyriritba  of  worlds. 

Another  feature  of  intereat,  connected 
with  the  Glaagow  Observatory,  is  personal, 
and  founded  on  the  intellectual  character- 
istics of  the  present  professor,  Dr.  Nichol ; 
in  the  deep  meditative  style  of  his  mind 
seeking  for  rest,  yet  placed  in  conflict  for 
ever  with  the  tumultuous  necessity  in  him 
for  travelling  along  the  line  of  revolution- 
ary thought,  and  following  it  loyally,  wea- 
ried or  not,  to  its  natural  home. 

In  a  sonnet  of  Milton,  one  of  three  con- 
nected with  his  own  blindness,  he  distin- 
goishes  between  two  classes  of  servants 
that  mmister  to  the  purposes  of  God.  ^*His 
stale,"  says  he,  meaning  God's  state,  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  regular  service,  "  is  king- 
ly ;"  that  is  to  say,  it  resembles  the  mode 
of  service  established  in  the  courts  of  kings ; 
and,  in  this,  it  resembles  that  service,  that 
tfa^e  are  two  classes  of  ministers  attending 
on  his  pleasure.  For,  as  in  the  trains  of 
kings  are  some  that  run  without  resting 
night  or  day,  to  carry  the  royal  messages, 
and  also  others — great  lords  in  waiting — 
that  move  not  from  the  royal  gates ;  so  of 
the  divine  retinues,  some  are  for  action  only, 
some  for  contemplation.  "Thousands" 
there  are  that 


-**  at  his  bidding  i peed, 


And  poet  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  real.** 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  motionless  as  sta- 
tues, that  share  not  in  the  agitations  of  their 
times,  that  tremble  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  storms  around  them,  but  that  listen — 
that  watch — that  wait — for  secret  indica- 
tions to  be  fulfilled,  or  secret  signs  to  be 
deciphered.  And,  of  this  latter  class,  he 
adds — that  they,  not  less  than  the  others, 
are  accepted  by  God ;  or,  as  it  is  so  exqui- 
sitely expressed  in  the  closing  line, 

**  They  alao  aerve  that  only  atand  and  wait.*' 

Something  analogous  to  this,  one  may  see 
in  the  distributions  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. Many  popularize  and  diffuse:  some 
reap  and  gather  on  their  own  account. 
Many  translate,  into  languages  fit  for  the 
multitude,  messages  which  they  receive 
from  human  voices :  some  listen,  like  Kubla 
Khan,  far  down  in  caverns,  or  hanging  over 
subterranean  rivers,  for  secret  whispers  that 
mingle  and  confuse  themselves  with  the 


general  uproar  of  torrents,  but  which  can 
l>e  detected  and  kept  apart  by  the  obstinate 
prophetic  ear,  which  spells  into  words  and 
ominous  sentences  the  distracted  syllables 
of  aerial  voices.  Dr.  Nichol  is  one  of  those 
who  pass  to  and  fro  between  these  classes ; 
and  has  I  he  rare  function  of  keeping  open 
their  vital  communications.  As  a  popular- 
izing astronomer,  he  has  done  more  for  the 
benefit  of  his  great  science  than  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  cnmbined :  and  now,  when  he 
notices,  without  murmur,  the  fact  that  his 
office  of  popular  teacher  is  almost  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  (so  many  are  they  who 
have  trained  of  late  for  the  duty,)  that 
change  has,  in  fact,  been  accomplished 
through  knowledge,  through  explanationHy 
through  suggestions,  dispersed  and  prompt- 
ed by  himself. 

For  my  own  part,  as  one  belonging  to 
the  laity,  and  not  to  the  clems ,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy,  I  could  scarcely  have 
presumed  to  report  minutely,  or  to  sit  in 
the  character  of  dissector  upon  the  separate 
details  of  Dr.  Nichol's  works,  either  this, 
or  those  which  have  preceded  it,  had  there 
even  been  room  left  disposable  for  such  a 
task.     But  in  this  view  it  is  sufficient  to 
have*  made  the  general  acknowledgment 
which  already  has  been    made,   that   Dr. 
Nicholas  works,  and  his  oral  lectures  upon 
astronomy,  are  to  be  considered  as  theytm- 
dus  of  the  knowledge  on  that  science  now 
working  in  this  generation.     More  import* 
ant  it  is,  and  more  in  reconciliation  with 
the  tenor  of  my  own  ordinary  studies,  to 
notice  the  philosophic  spirit  in  which  Dr. 
Nichol's  works  are  framed;  the  breadth  of 
his  views,  the  eternal  tendency  of  his  stepR 
in  advance,  or  (if  advance  on  that  quarter, 
or  at  that  point,  happens  to  be  alisolntely 
walled  out  for  the  present)  the  vigor  of  the 
rtconnoii sanees  hy  which  he  examines  the 
hostile    intrenchments.     Another    feature 
challenges  notice.    In  reading  a»lronomical 
works,  ihere  arii^es  (from  old  experience  of 
what  is  us«ially  mo»it  faulty)  a  wish  either 
for  the  naked  severities  of  science,  with  i 
total  abstinence  from  all  di$>play  of  enthu- 
siasm; or  else,  if  the  cravings  of  human 
sensibility  are  to  be  met  and  gratified,  that 
it  shall  be  by  an  enthusiasm  unaffected  and 
grand  as  its  subject.     Of  that  kind  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Nichol      T  e  grandeurs 
of  astronomy  are  such  to  him  who  has  a 
cnpacity  for  being  grandly  moved.     They 
are  none  at  all  to  him  who  has  not.     To 
(he  mean  they  become  meannesses.    Space, 
for  example,  has  no  'grandeur  to  him  who 


hv-no  space  in  the  tbeiora  of  hi$  owo 
hrain.  I  know  writers  wiio  report  the 
macvels  of  velocity,  d&c*  in  such  a  way  that 
they  become  insults  to  yourself.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  their  way  of  insisting  on  our 
Earth's  speed  in  her  annual  orbit,  they  do 
not  seek  to  exalt  her^  but  to  mortify  tfmi* 
And,  besides,  these  fellows  are  answerable 
for  provoking  people  into  fibs : — ^for  I  re* 
member  one  day,  that  reading  a  statement 
of  this  nature,  about  how  many  things  the 
Eaith  had  done  that  i0«'  could  never  hope 
to  do,  and  about  the  number  of  cannon 
halisi  harnessed  as  a  tandcmf  which  the 
Banh  would  fly  past,  without  leaving  time 
tQ^aay,  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?  in  vexa- 
tion of  heart  I  could  not  help  exclaiming — 
"  That's  nothing :  Fve  done  a  great  deal 
more  myself;"  though,  when  one  turns  it 
in  one's  mind,  you  know  there  must  be 
some  inaccuracy  there.  How  different  is 
Dr.  Nicholas  enthusiasm  from  this  hypoeri- 
tieal  and  vulgar  wonderment !  It  shows  it- 
self not  merely  in  reflecting  the  grandeurs 
of  his  theme,  and  by  the  sure  test  of  de- 
tdoiing  and  allying  itself  with  all  the  indi- 
rect grsndeurs  that  arrange  themselves 
from  any  distance,  upon  or  about  that  cen- 
tre, but  by  the  manifest  promptness  with 
which  Drt  Nicholas  enthusiasm  awakens  it- 
self upon  every  road  that  leads  to. things 
eLwrating  for  man ;  or  to  things  promising 
for  knowledge;  or  to  things  which,  like 
dubious  theories  or  imperfect  attempts  at 
sjatematiaiBg,  though' neutral  as  regards 
knowledge,  minister  to  what  is  gieater  than 
knowledge^  viz.  to  intellectual  pawer^  to 
the  augmented  power  of  handling  your  ma- 
terials, though  with  no  more  materials  than 
before.  In  his  geological  and  cosmological 
inquiries,  in  his  casual  speculations^  the 
same  quaiityof  intellect  betrays  itself;  the 
intellect  that  labors  in  sympathy  with  the 
laboring  nisus  of  these  gladiatorial  tiroes ; 
that  works  (and  sees  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing) the  af^aratus  of  many  sciences  to- 
wards a  composite  result;  the  intellect  that 
retires  in  one  direction  only  to  make  head 
in  another ;  and  that  already  is  prefiguring 
the  route  beyond  the  barriers,  whilst  yet  the 
gates  are  locked. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  last  century,  and 
an  eminent  man  too,  who  used  to  say,  that 
whereas  people  in  general  pretended  to  ad- 
mire astronomy  as  being  esflentially  sub- 
lime, he  for  his  part  looked  upon  ail  that 
sort  of  thing  as  a  swindle ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, hi  regarded  the  soUr  system  as  de* 
cideiUy  relgtr ; .  beeaose  the  planets  were 
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;all  of  ibem  ae  infimiBUy  paneiual^  thefif 
kept  time  with  such  horrible  precision,  th«li 
they  forced  him,  whether  he  would  or  nu^* 
,to  think  of  nothing  but  post-ofiioe  clock%, 
mail-coaches,  and  book-keepers.    Regulan* 
ity  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  excludes,  the 
sublime.     What  he  wished  for  w«»some« 
thing  like  Lloyd's  lisl. 

Come£«— da«  3;  arrived  1. 

Mercury,  when  lant  seen,  appeared  to  bo  di«k 

tressed ;  but  made  no  signafs. 
Pallas  and  Vesta,  not  heard  of  for  some  time )  ^ 

BUppMed  to  have  foondered. 
Mooiif  spoken  iast  night  thtougk  a  heavy  bank: 

of  clouds ;  out  sixteen  daya :  ail  right. 

Now  this  poor  man's  misfortune  waa^  to. 
have  lived  in  the  days  of  mere  plaaetarf 
astronomy^     At  present,   when  our  omi 
little  system,  with  all  its  grandeurs,  hm 
dwindled  by  comparison  to  a  suberdiuaae- 
proviuce,  if  any  man  is  bold  enough  to  saji^ 
so,  a  poor  shivering  unit  amongst  myriadla- 
that  are  brighter,  we  ought  no  longer  tos 
talk  of  astroDQmy,  but  of  the  asiranomiei* 
There  is  the  planetary,  the  cometary»  the 
sidereal,  perhaps  also  others ;   as,  for  in* 
stance,   even  yet  the  nebular;    beeauaci. 
though  Lord  Rosse  haa  smitten  it  with  the< 
son  of  Amraro's  rod,  has  made  it  open,  and' 
cloven  a  path  through  it,  yet  other  and  mere- 
fearful  ntbulit  may  loom  insight  (if  further: 
improvements  should  be  effected  in  the  tel* 
escope)  that  may  puzzle  even  Lord  Rosse. 
And  when  he  tells  his  famulus — **  Fire  a 
shot  at  that  strange  fellow,  and  make  him 
show  his  colors,"  possibly  the  mighty  stran^ 
ger  may  disdain  the  summons.     That  would 
be  vexatious:  we  should  all  be  incensed  at 
that.     But  no  matter.     What's  a  nebula^ 
what's  a  world,  more  or  less  ?     In  the  spir- 
itual heavens  are  many  mansions :  in  the 
starry  heavens,  that  are  now  unfolding  and 
preparing  to  unfold  before  us,  are  many  vav 
cant  areas,  upon  which  the  astronomer  may 
pitch  his  secret  pavilion.     He  may  dedicate 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Double  Suns; 
he  has  my  license  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  quadruple  system  of  suns  in  Lyra, 
Swanunerdam  spent   his  life  in   a  ditch 
watching  frogs  and  tadpoles;  why  may  not 
an  astronomer  give  nine  lives,  if  he  had 
them,  to  the  watching  of  that  awful  appear* 
ance  in  Hercules,  which  pretends  to  some 
rights  over  our  own  unofiending  system  T 
Why  may  he  not  mount  guard  with  pablia 
approbation,  for  the  next  filly  years,  upon 
the  zodiacal  light,  the  interplanetary  ether^  . 
and  other  rarities,  which  the  profeasionel' 
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body  of  asfronomers  would  naturally  keep 
(if  they  could)  for  their  own  private  enjoy- 
ment. There  is  no  want  of  variety  now, 
ilor  in  fact  of  irregularity :  for  the  most  ex- 
quisite clock-work,  which  from  enormous 
distance  seems  to  go  wrong,  virtually  for  us 
does  go  wrong ;  so  that  our  friend  of  the 
last  century,  who  complained  of  the  solar 
system,  would  not  need  to  do  so  any  longer. 
There  are  anomalies  enough  to  keep  him 
cheerful.  There  are  now  even  things  to 
alarm  us ;  for  any  thing  in  the  starry  worlds 
that  looks  suspicious,  any  thing  that  ought 
not  to  be  there,  is,  for  all  purposes  of  fright- 
ening us,  as  good  as  a  ghost. 
•  But  of  all  the  novelties  that  excite  my 
own  interest  in  the  expanding  astronomy  of 
riecent  times,  the  most  delightful  and  pro- 
mising are  those  charming  little  pyrotechnic 
planetoids,*  that  variegate  our  annual 
course,  ft  always  struck  me  as  most  dis- 
gusting, that,  in  going  round  the  sun,  we 
must  be  passing  continually  over  old  roads, 
and  yet  we  had  no  means  of  establishing  an 
acquaintance  with  them ;  they  might  as  well 
be  new  for  every  trip.  Those  chambers  of 
ether,  through  which  we  are  tearing  along 
night  and  day,  (for  our  train  stops  at  no 
stations,)  doubtless,  if  we  could  put  some 
mark  upon  them,  must  be  old  fellows  per- 
fectly liable  to  recognition.  I  suppose  they 
never  have  notice  to  quit.  And  yet,  for 
Want  of  such  a  mark,  through  all  our  lives 
flying  past  them  and  through  them,  we  can 
never  challenge  them  as  known.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  the  desert :  one  monoto- 
nous iteration  of  sand,  sand,  sand,  unless 
where  some  miserable  fountain  stagnates, 
forbids  all  approach  to  familiarity  :  nothing 
is  circumstantiated  or  differenced:  travel 
it  for  three  generations,  and  you  are  no 
nearer  to  identification  of  its  parts :  so  that 
it  amounts  to  travelling  through  an  abstract 
idea.  For  the  desert,  really  1  suspect  the 
thing  is  hopeless:  but,  as  regards  our  plane- 

*  ^*' Pyrotechnic  planetoids :'' — The  reader  will 
aodentaind  me  u  alluding  to  the  periodio  shoot- 
iog  Stan.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  as,  upon 
our  own  poor  little  earthly  ocean,  we  fall  in  with 
certain  ftnenomena  as  we  approach  certain  lati- 
tudes ;  so  also  upon  the  great  ocean  navigated  by 
eur  Earth,  we  fall  in  with  prodigious  showers  of 
these  meteors  at  periods  no  longer  uncertain  but 
fixed  as  jail-deliveries.  ^*  These  remarkable  s  ow- 
ers  of  meteors,"  says  Dr.  Nichol,  ^'observ  d  at 
different  periods  in  August  and  Noyemb.^r,  seem 
to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that,  at  these  periods,  we 
have  come  in  contact  with  two  atreams  of  such 
planetoids  then  intersecting  the  earth's  orbit." 
If  they  intermit,  it  is  only  because  they  are  tbiil- 
iog  their  nodes,  or  points  of  intersection* 
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tary  orbit,  matters  are  mending:  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  I  have  heard  of  these 
fiery  showers,  but  indeed  I  cannot  say  how 
much  earlier  they  were  first  noticed,*  as 
celebrating  two  annual  festivals — one  ia 
August,  one  in  November.  You  are  a  little 
too  late,  reader,  for  seeing  this  year's  sum- 
mer's festival ;  but  that's  no  reason  why 
yon  should  not  engage  a  good  seat  for  the 
November  meeting;  which,  if  I  recollect, 
is  about  the  9th,  or  the  Lord  Mayor's  day, 
and  on  the  whole  better  worth  seeing.  For 
any  thing  we  know,  this  may  be  a  great  day 
in  the  earth's  earlier  history ;  she  may  have 
put  forth  her  original  rose  on  this  day,  or 
tried  her  hand  at  a  primitive  specimen  of 
wheat ;  or  she  may,  in  fact,  have  survived 
some  gunpowder  plot  about  this  time ;  so 
that  the  meteoric  appearance  may  be  a  kind 
congratulating  feu^dt-joye  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  happy  event.  What  it  is  that 
the  '  cosmogony  man*  in  the  **  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  would  have  thought  of  such 
novelties,  whether  he  would  have  favored 
us  with  his  usual  opinion  upon  such  topics, 
viz.  that  anarchon  ara  kai  ateleutaion  to 
pan,  or  have  sported  a  new  one  exclusively 
for  this  occasion,  may  be  doubtful.  What 
it  is  that  astronomers  think,  who  are  a  kind 
of  'cosmogony  men,*  the  reader  may  leara 
from  Dr.  Nichol,  Note  B  (p.  139-140). 

In  taking  leave  of  a  book  and  a  subject 
so  well  fitted  to  draw  out  the  highest  mode 
of  that  grandeur,  which  can  connect  itself 
-with  the  external,  (a  grandeur  capable  of 
drawing  down  a  spiritual   being  to  earth, 

*  Somewhere  I  have  seen  it  remarked,  that  if, 
on  a  public  road,  yon  meet  a  party  of  four  womeo, 
i I  is  at  least  fil^y  to  one  that  they  are  all  laughing; 
whereas,  if  you  meet  an  equal  party  of  my  own 
unhappy  sex,  you  may  wager  safely  that  they  aro 
talking  gravely,  and  that  one  of  them  is  uttering 
the  word  money.  Hence  it  must  be,  vis.  be** 
cause  our  sisters  are  too  mueh  occupied  with  the 
playful  things  of  this  earth,  and  our  brothers  with 
Its  gravities,  that  neither  party  sufficiently  watch- 
es the  skies.  And  that  accounts  for  a  fact  which 
often  has  struck  myself,  viz.  that  in  cities,  oa 
bright  moonless  nights,  when  some  brilhant  skir* 
mishings  of  the  Aurora  are  ei  hi  hi  ting,  or  eyen  a 
luminous  arch,  which  is  a  broad  ribbon  of  snowy 
light  that  spans  the  skies,  positively,  unless  I  my- 
self say  to  people — **  Eyes  upwards  !"  not  one 
in  a  hundred,  male  or  female,  but  fails  to  see  the 
Ahow,  though  it  may  be  seen  gratis,  simply  be- 
cause their  eyes  are  too  uniformly  reading  the 
i^arth.  This  downward  direction  of  the  eyes, 
however,  must  have  been  worse  in  form*  r  ages: 
because  else  it  never  could  have  happened  that, 
until  Q^ueen  Anne*s  days,  nobody  ever  hinted  ia 
a  book  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  or  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  the  Aorora  fiorealis;  and  ia  fiwt 
Uailey  had  the  credit  of  discovering  it. 
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bol  nol  of  raning  an  earthlj  being  to  hea- 
ven,j  I  would  wish  to  contribute  my  own 
brief  word  of  homage  to  thia  grandeur  by 
recaUinff  from  a  fading  remembrance  of 
twenty-nve  years  back,  a  short  braourm  of 
John  Paul  Kicbter.  I  call  it  a  bravura^  as 
being  intentionally  a  passage  of  display  and 
elaborate  execution;  and  in  thia  sense  I 
may  call  it  partly  '  my  own,'  that  at  twenty- 
five  yeard'  distance  (after  one  single  read- 
ing) it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
spy  man  to  report  a  passage  of  this  length 
without  greatly  diaiurbing*  the  texture  of 
the  composition :  by  altering,  one  makea  it 
partly  cue's  own ;  but  it  is  right  to  mention, 
that  the  sublime  turn  at  the  end  belongs 
entirely  to  John  Paul. 

"  God  called  up  from  dreams  a  man  into 
tbe  festibule  of  heaven,  saying — 'Come 
thou  hither,  and  see  the  glory  of  my  house.' 
And  to  the  servants  that  stood  around  his 
throne  he  aaid, — '  Take  him,  and  undress 
him  from  his  robes  of  flesh :  oleanae  his 
Tision,  and  put  a  new  breath  into  his  nos- 
trils :  only  touch  not  with  any  change  his 
baman  heart — the  heart  that  weeps  and 
trembles.'  It  was  done ;  and,  with  a  mightj 
angel  for  his  guide,  the  man  stood  ready  for 
his  infinite  voyage ;  and  from  the  terraces 
of  heaven,  without  sound  or  farewell,  at 
once  they  wheeled  away  into  endless  space. 
Sometimes  with  the  solemn  flight  of  angel 
wing  they  fled  through  Zaarrahs  of  darkness, 
through  wildernesses  of  death,  that  divided 
the  worlds  of  life :  sometimes  they  swept 
over  frontiers,  that  were  quickening  under 
prophetic  motiona  from  God.  Then,  from 
a  distance  that  is  counted  only  in  heaven, 
light  dawned  for  a  time  through  a  sleepy 
film :  by  unutterable  pace  the  light  swept 
to  ihem^  they  by  unutterable  pace  to  the 
light :  in  a  moment  the  rushing  of  planets 
was  upon  them :  iq  a  moment  the  blazing 
of  suns  waa  around  tbero.  Then  came 
eternities  of  twilight,  that  revealed,  but 
were  not  revealed.  To  the  right  hand  and 
to  the  lefl  towered  mighty  constellations, 
that  by  aeii^repetitiona  and  answers  from 
afar,  that  by  counter-positions,  built  up  tri- 
umphal gates,whose  architrareSyWhose  arch- 

***  Disturlfing  :**  neither  perhaps  shoold  I  much 
havA  sought  to  avoid  olterations  if  the  oricinal 
had  been  tying  before  mo  :  for  it  tek«  a  the  ^nnpe 
of  a  dream  ;  and  this  mos*  brilliant  of  all  German 
writen  wantid  in  t'lat  fSeld  the  tevere  t<implicity, 
that  horror  of  t|ie  too  mucA,  belonging  to  Grecian 
architfcture,  v^hich  is  eiMiemial  to  tbH  perfection 
of  a  dream  conisiderfd  as  a  work  of  art.  He  wos 
too  elaboratei  tp  realixe  the  grandeur  of  iha  sha- 
dowy. 
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ways»-boriasontal|  uprightr-reated, 
at  altitudes,  by  spans — that  seemed  ghoitlj 
from  iu&uitqde.  Without  meaaure  wer^ 
the  architraves,  past  number  were  the  arch*, 
ways,  beyond  memory,  the  gates.  Within, 
were  stairs  that  scaled  the  eternities  above, 
that  descended  to  the  eternitiea  below:, 
above  was  below,  below  waa  above^  to  thui 
man  stripped  of  gravitating  body :  deptbt 
was  awailowed  up  in  height  insurmoiintt 
able,  height  was  swallowed  up  ip  depth  U4>* 
fathomaUe.  Suddenly,  aa  tliuu  they  rode 
from  infinite  to  infinite,  auddenly,  aa  thuft 
they  tilted  over  abysmal  worlds,  a  mightj 
cry  arose — ^that  systems  more  myaterioua,^ 
that  worlds  more  billowy,— *other  heightSy 
and  other  deptha, — were  coming,  wei^ 
nearingy  were  at  hand.  Then  the  maa 
sighed,  and  atopped,  ahuddered,  and  wept« 
His  overladen  heart  uttered  itself  ia  tears; 
and  he  said — '  Angel,  I  will  gp  no  farther* 
For  the  spirit  of  man  aches  with  thia  infi^ 
nity.  Insufierable  is  the  glory  of  Qod, 
Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave  from  the  per- 
secutions of  the  infinite;  for  end,  I  8ee» 
there  is  none.'  And  from  all  the  listeningi 
stars  that  ahone  around  issued  a  chor«t. 
voice,  *  The  man  speaks  truly  :  end  theres 
is  none,  that  ever  yet  we  heard  of.'  '  End. 
is  there  nonel'  the  angel  solemnly  de». 
manded  :  '  Is  there  indeed  no  end  ?  An4> 
is  this  the  sorrow  that  kills  you  V  But  no, 
voice  answered,  that  he  might  anawer  hinw 
self.  Then  the  angel  threw  up  hia  glorioue^ 
hands  to  the  heaven  of  beavena,  aaying, 
'  End  is  there  none  to  the  universe  of  God  t 
Lo  1  also  there  is  no  Beginning/  " 


NoTS.^On  throwing  bis  eyca  hastily  over  thai 
preceding  pa|>er,  the  writer  b'^eomee  afraid  thai 
some  resders  may  give  such  an  interpretation  to 
a  few  playful  expressions  upon  th»*.  age  of  our 
earth,  &c.,  as  to  class  bim  with  those  who  nsa 
geology,  cosmology,  dto.,  for  porpenes  of  attaek^ 
or  insinuation  againM  the  Bc^ripliKeik  Upon  ihia 
point,  tlii;refore.,  he  wishea  to  make  a  6rm  eapla* 
nation  of  his  own  opinions,  which,  (whether  right 
or  wrong,)  will  liberate  him,  once  for  all,  from 
any  such  jealouny. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  revealer  of  a  tnm 
religion,  does  not  come  amongst  men  fbr  the  Bak# 
of  teaching  truths  in  science,  or  correcting  errom 
in  science.  Most  justly  is  this  said  :  but  oft-  n  in 
terms  far  too  feeble.  For  generally  these  terma 
are  such  as  to  imply,  that,  although  no  Ainctioq 
of  his  mission,  it  was  yet  open  to  him — altboogli 
not  pressing  with  the  force  of  an  obliptfon  upon 
ihe  revealer,  it  wns  y»  t  st  bis  discretion — if  not 
to  correct  other  men's  errors,  yet  at  lenst  in  bis 
own  p*  rvon  to  sp'  ak  with  scientific  precision.  I 
cont'  nd  that  it  was  not,  I  contend,  that  to  baYB 
uttrred  tbe  traths  of  nstrottomy,  of  got>'ogyt  &^ 
at  tha  ata  of  D«w«bi»a  Chrialimailyi  waa  not  onlj. 
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Mow  the  porpofes  of  a  religion,  but  would  have 
been  againgt  them.  Even  npon  f  rrora  of  a  far 
more  important  class  than  any  errors  in  s'  ience 
earn  lever  be,'»tap<*r8titionay  for  isstaoee,  ibet  di- 
graded  tbe  fetf  idea  of  God ;  preiodioee  and  Ailet* 
usages,  that  laid  waste  human  happiness,  (such 
as  Savery  and  many  hundreds  oi  other  abates 
tbat  might  be  meationed,)  th^  rale  evidently 
aeMd  opon  by  the  Punndfr  of  Chriittianity  was 
tWa  Givt'n  tne  psniioation  of  the  fountain,  once 
aiiDined  tlwt  tbe  foootaina  ef  truth  are  cleansed, 
a^  these  derivative  ounreola  of  evtl  wiM  oleanse 
tbemaelves.  And  the  only  ezceptionay  which  I 
remember,  to  this  rule,  are  two  cases  in  which^ 
ffom  the  personal  appeal  made  to  hit  decision, 
Oiinst  would  have  made  himself  a  party  to 
mistebad  dtflntions,  if  be  had  not  coodeaoBBdad 
ta  expose  their  folly.  But,  aa  a  general  rule»  the 
branches  of  error  Were  disregarded,  und  the  roota 
only  attacked.  If,  then,  so  lofty  a  station  was 
taitea  with  rpgard  even  to  such  errora  aa  bad 
auiraA  aod  spiritual  relatiooai  bow  mach.  more 
witii  regard  to  the  comparative  triflea,  (aa  in  the 
ultimate  relationa  of  human  nature  they  are,)  of 
merely  haman  science  I  But,  for  my  part,  I  go 
flitther,  and  asaert,  that  upon  three  reaaona  it  was 
iBB|inaaibU  for  anv  OMfteeoger  from  God,  (or  o0er* 
ian  .himself  in  that  character,}  for  a  moment  to 
have  descended  into  tbe  communication  of  truth 
merely  scientific,  or  econotnic,  or  worldly.  And 
tbe  reasons  are  these:  First,  B^'cause  it  would 
taMre^ degraded  his  mission,  by  lowering  it  to  the 
bate  levttl  of  a  coUoaion  with  hnmdui  carioai^,or 
with  petty  aad  transitory  interests,  ^scond^y. 
Because  it  would  have  ruined  his  mission ;  would 
UTterly  have  prostrated  the  free  ngency  and  the 

Saper  agency  of  that  misainn.  He  thar,  in  those 
ysf  should. have  proelaimed  the  true  theory  of 
tbe  Solar  System  and  the  heavenly  foroea,  would 
have  been  shut  up  at  once — as  a  lunatic  likely  to 
become  dangerous.  But  suppose  him  to  have 
eaeaped  that;  still,  as  a  divine  teacher,  he  has 
no  liberty  of  capriae*  He  nraet  stand  to  the  pro- 
miaea  ol  bis  own  acts.  Uuarijig.  tha  first. tiutb 
of  a  scieuca,  he  ia  pledged  to  the  second  :  taking 
the  main  step,  he  is  committed  to  all  which  fol- 
low. He  is  thrown  at  once  upon  the  endless 
cootroversies  wliich  science  in  every  stage  pro* 
vobas,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  earliest.  Or, 
iC  he  retiree  aa  from  a  senne  oi  contest  that  he 
had  not  anticipated^  he  retires  as  one  confessing 
a  human  precipitance  and  a  human  overiiigiit, 
vreaknesses,  venial  in  others,  but  fatal  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  d.vine  teacher.  Starting  besides 
faam^  such  pretensiooa«  he  could  not  (as  others 
n^ight)  have  the  |;rivilege  of  selecting  arbitrarily 
or  partially.  If  upon  one  srience,  then  upon  h\\^ 
—if  upon  science,  then  upon  art, — if  upon  art  and 
aaienca,  tbe»  upon  every  branch  of  social  ecooo- 
my>  ttpfMi  every  organ  o4*civilisitttnn,  bia  reforma* 
tiiHM  and  advances  are  equally  due ;  due  to  us 
all,  if  due  as  to  any.  To  m^  ve  in  one  direction, 
ia-censtructivtfly  to  undertake  for  all.  Without 
poiwer  to  retreat,  he  has  thus  thrown  the  intei- 
lectttal  iamnRsta  of  his  fat  tow  era  into  a  chaoael 
uHat ly .  alian.  to  tho  porypses  of  a  spintual  mia- 
aipn. 

Thus  far  he  has  simply  failed  :  but  next  comes 
aworse^result ;  an  evil,  not  negative  but  posicrve 
Aiaavvat  (kiwdhf^  to  app(y  the  light  ol  a  ravela* 
ti9iiX«ir  Um  beBafilar  a  mavely  niMaaa  aeiimca^ 
vUnab  ia  v^uialiy  dom»  by.  ao  appljii^C  ^  il^u- 
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miaatioQ  of  an  iMfsrad  taaebar,.  ia— to 
capitally  tbe  scheme  of  God'a  discipline  and  train- 
ing for  man.  To  improve  by  Aeeveii/y  meana^  if 
but  in  one  solitary  acienca— lo  lighten,  if  but  in 
one  solitary  seoiioa,  the  conditio«i  of  difficulty 
which  had  beaa  designed  for  the  sirangtheaiBg 
aod  training  of  human  facultiea,  ia  jtro  Ututa  to 
disturb — to  cancel—to  cootradiot  a  previoua  pur- 
pose of  God,  made  known  by  silent  indvoationa 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world«  Wherefore  did 
God  give  to  man  the  nowara  (or  contandingi  with* 
scientific  difficultieai*  Wherefore  did  he  lay  a 
secret  train  of  continual  ocoaai'  ns,  that  abould 
rise,  by  intervals,  through  tiiousands  of  genera- 
tions, for  provoking  and  developi*  g  those  aotivi-^ 
ties  in  man's  inteliact,  if,  after  ail,  b«  ia  to  aead 
a  messenger  of  bia.  own,  mare  than  huBsaa,  ta* 
intercept  and  strangle  all  these  great  purposaa  ^ 
When,  therelbrei  the  persecutors  of  Galileo  al* 
leged  that  Jupiter,  for  inataoee,  could  not  mova 
ia  the  way  aliaged,  becauaa  thea  the  Bible  would, 
have  proclaimad  it,— as  they  tbiia  threw  back 
upon  God  the  burthen*  of  diaoovery,  wiuoh  ha 
had  thrown  upon  Galileo,  why  did  they  aot,  by- 
following  out  their  own  logic,  throw  upon  the 
Bible  tile  duly  of  discovering  the  teleacopei  or 
diacoverin^  the  saiellitaa  of  Jupiter?  And,  aa 
no  suoh  discoveries  ware  there,  why  did  they 
not,  by  parity  of  logic,  and  for  mere  cimsistency^ 
deny  the  teJescope  aa  a  fact,  deny  the  Jovian 
planeta  as  lacta  ?  But  thia  it  is  to  mistake  tho 
very  meaning  aad  purpose  of  a  revelation.  A 
revelation  is  not  made  for  tbe  purpose  of  show* 
ing  to  idle  men  that  whioh  they  may  show  to 
themselves,  by  faculties  already  given  to  them, 
if  only  they  will  exert  tliose  Acuities,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  which  the  moral  dark* 
ness  of  man  will  not,  without  supernatural  lightf 
allow  him  to  perceive.  With  disdain,  therefore, 
must  every  considerate  person  regnrd  the  nofion, 
^->that  God  coulH  wilfully  interfere  with  bia  own 
plans,  by  accrediting  ambassadors  to  reveal  aatro* 
Uomy,  or  any  other  science,  which  btt  haa  com- 
manded men  to  cultivate  witknU  revelation,  by 
endowing  them  with  all  the  natural  powem  for 
doing  so* 

Even  aa  regavds  astronomy,  a  scionce  ao  nearly 
allying,  itself  to  religion  by  the  loftiness  aod  by 
the  purity  of  its  contemplationa.  Scripture  ia  no^ 
where  tbe  /yureatof  any  doctrine,  nor  so  much  ae 
the  silent  sanctioner  of  any  dor  trine  Scripture 
cannot  become  the  author  of  falsehood, — though 
it  were  as  to  a  trifle,  cannot  became  a  party  to 
falsehood.  And  it  is  made  impossible  for  Scrip- 
ture to  teach  falsely,  by  the  simple  fact  that  Scrip- 
ture, on  »uch  subjects,  will  not  condescend  lo 
teach  at  all.  The  Bible  adopts  the  erroneoua 
language  of  men,  ^whioh  at  any  rate  it  must  doy 
in  order  to  make  itself  understood,)  not  by  way 
of  sanctioning  a  theory,  but  by  way  of  using  n 
fact.    The  Bible  uses  (postulates)  the  phenomena, 

f  day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter,  and  ex- 
presaes  them,  in  relation  to  their  causes,  as  nun 
exprt:Bs  them,  men,  even,  that  are  scientific  astro- 
homers.  But  the  results,  which  are  all  that  con- 
cern Scripture,  are  equally  true,  whether  arcount- 
ed  for  by  one  hypothesis  which  is  philoso^.hically 
juHt,  or  by  another  which  ia  popular  and  erring. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in  geology  and  cos- 
mology, tbe  case  is  still  stronger.  Here  there 
Is  no  I  pening  for  a  compliance  even  with  po|iu* 
jar  language.     Hers,  where  there  ia  no  aucli 
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fllremn  of  apparent  phenomaoa  mniiiog  con  titer 
(as  in  asironomy)  to  the  real  plienomona,  neither 
IB  there  any  popular  language  opponed  to  the  tci- 
eniific.  I'he  whole  are  abatrusH  speculations, 
even  an  regards  their  objects,  not  dreamed  of  as 
possibilities,  either  in  their  true  aspects  or  their 
false  aspects,  till  modern  times.  The  Scriptures, 
therefore,  nowhere  allude  to  such  sciences,  either 
under  the  shape  of  histories,  applied  to  processes 
current  and  in  movement,  or  under  the  shape  of 
theories  applied  to  processes  past  and  accom* 
plished.  The  Mosaic  cosmogony,  indeed,  gives 
the  succession  of  natural  births;  and  that  succes- 
sion will  doubtless  be  more  and  more  confirmed 
and  illustrated  as  geology  advances.  But  as  to 
the  time,  the  duration  of  this  cosmogony,  it  is 
the  idlest  of  notions  that  the  Scrip  urea  either 
have  or  could  have  condescended  to  human  curi- 
osity upon  rio  awful  a  prologue  to  the  drama  of 
this  world.  Genesis  would  no  more  have  in- 
dulged so  mean  a  passion  with  respect  to  the 
mysterious  inauguration  of  the  world,  than  the 
Apocalypse  with  respect  to  its  mysterious  close. 
•«  Vet  tlie  six  days  of  Moses  !"  Days  !  But  is 
any  man  so  little  versed  in  biblical  language  as 
not  to  know  that  ^except  in  the  merely  historical 
parts  of  the  Jewisn  records)  every  section  of  time 
oas  a  secret  and  separate  acceptation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures? Does  an  aon^  though  a  Grecian  word, 
bear  Pcripturally  [either  in  Daniel  or  in  Saint 
John]  any  sense  known  to  Grecian  ears?  Do 
the  seventy  toefks  of  the  prophet  mean  weeks  in 
the  sense  of  human  calmdars?  Already  the 
Psalms,  (xc  )  already  St.  Peter,  (2d  Epist.)  warn 
ua  of  a  peculiar  sense  attached  to  the  word  day 
in  divine  ears?  And  who  of  the  innumerable 
interpreters  understands  the  twelve  hundred  and 
odd  days  in  Daniel,  or  his  two  thousand  and  odd 
days,  to  mean,  by  ponibility,  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  ?  Surely  the  theme  of  Moses  was  as 
mystical,  and  as  <nuch  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
mystical  language,  as  that  of  the  prophets. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this : — God,  by  a  He- 
brew prophet,  is  sublimely  described  as  the  ffe- 
9taUr :  and.  in  variation  of  his  own  expression, 
the  same  prophet  describes  him  as  the  Being 
"that  knowetn  the  darkness.'*  Under  no  idea 
can  the  relations  of  God  to  man  be  more  grandly 
expressed.  Butof  what  is  he  the  revealer?  Not 
surety  of  those  things  which  he  has  enabled  man 
to  reveal  fur  himself,  and  which  he  has  com- 
manded him  so  to  reveal,  but  of  those  things 
which,  were  it  not  through  special  li^ht  from 
heaven,  must  eternally  remain  sealed  up  in  the 
inaccessible  darkness.  On  this  principle  we 
should  all  laugh  at  a  revealed  cookery.  But 
essentially  the  same  ridicule  applies  to  a  revealed 
astronomy,  or  a  revealed  geology.  As  a  fact 
there  is  no  such  astronomy  or  geology :  as  a  pos- 
sibility, by  the  A  priori  argument  which  I  have 
used,  (viz.,  that  a  revelation  on  such  firlds,  would 
contradict  other  machineries  of  providence,)  there 
can  be  no  such  astronomy  or  geology.  Conse- 
qui  nily  there  can  be  none  auch  in  the  Bible. 
Consequently  there  is  none.  Consequently  theri^ 
can  be  no  schism  or  feud  upon  fAe^s  subjects  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  the  philosophies  outside. 
Geology  is  a  field  left  open,  with  the  amplest 
permission  from  above,  to  the  widest  and  wildest 
speculations  of  man. 
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MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE  IN  THE  CRA- 
DLE, NUK8£AY«  AND  THE  COLLEGE. 

Few  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
have  exercised  greater  influence  in  various 
departments  of  intellectual  activity  than 
Michel  de  Montaigne.  To  say  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  modem  essayists,  is  to  say 
little.  The  ideas  which  he  either  origi- 
nated or  adopted,  the  doctrines  he  propound- 
ed,  the  errors  he  embraced,  the  truths  he 
asserted,  have  all  produced  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. An  attempt  to  affiliate  these  would 
far  transcend  our  patience.  It  is  now 
scarcely  possible  to  open  a  work  of  specu- 
lation, ethical  or  metaphysical,  without  light* 
ing  upon  thoughts  which,  whether  the  ma- 
terial was  drawn  from  his  own  mind  or  nol^ 
he  had  impressed  with  his  image  and  super- 
scription, and  contributed  to  put  in  circu- 
lation. He  has  to  answer  for  many  of  the 
absurd  vagaries  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  some  of  the  soundest  theories  of  suc- 
ceeding philosophers  have  been  drawn  from 
his  inexhaustible  magazine.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  obligations  of  French  literature  to 
this  original  thicker,  our  own  swarms  with 
indications  of  his  influence ;  he  has  pre- 
sided over  many  a  thoughtful  moment  of 
our  greatest  writers,  and  inspired  some  of 
their  happiest  imaginations.  That  Shaks- 
peare  had  profited  by  his  Essais  is  asserted, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  ;  Bacon's  Essays 
are,  in  portions,  mere  abridgments  of  pas- 
sages of  Montaigne.  Pope  drew  his  whole 
theory  of  human  nature,  as  developed  in  the 
Essay  an  Man,  from  the  Apologit  pour 
Raymond  de  Sebonde ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  understood  that,  next  to 
Rabelais,  our  inimitable  Lawrence  Sterne 
owes  so  much  to  no  writer  as  to  Michel  de 
Montaigne. 

We  may,  some  day,  without  resorting  to 
the  vulgar  imputation  of  plagiarism,  criti- 
cise Iristretm  Shandy,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  tracing  the  connexion  of  some 
of  the  ideas  it  contains  with  others  met  with 
in  the  Essais,  Parallel  passages  we  con- 
sider of  no  importance.  They  simply 
prove  that  intellectual  architects  have  occa<« 
sionally  stolen  a  brick  from  a  neighbor's 
house.  Literary  informers  may  discover 
that  beautiful  ideas  have  been  transported 
wholesde  from  one  book  to  another ;  they 
may  marshal  their  witnesses  in  formidable 
array,  and  come  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
country;  but  the  author,  whilst  pleading 
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Eiilty,  maintains  Ihat  he  has  done  no  wron^^. 
e  hail  merely  discovered  that  another  had 
expressed  what  he  desired  to  say  as  well  as 
be  could  have  done,  and  in  the  same  8|nrit» 
and  has  taken  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance. Who,  for  example,  can  blame 
Sterne  if  he  traced  a  resemblance  between 
the  positions  of  Yorick  and  Lord  Verulam, 
and  thought  proper  to  borrow  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  Baconiana  this  tender  sentence  t 
—» "  When  from  private  appetite  it  is  re- 
solved that  a  creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it 
is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any 
thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed  to  make  a 
fire  to  offer  it  with." 

Certainly  it  savors  something  of  ingrati- 
tude if  due  acknowledgment  in  such  cases 
be  withheld  ;  but  literary  men  are  prover- 
bially immoral,  and  it  can  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  accumulate  proofs.  What  we 
should  think  valuable,  would  be  a  philoso- 
phical appreciation  of  the  amount  of  influ- 
ence exerted  by  a  mind  like  Montaigne's, 
or  such  a  mind  as  Sterne's,  of  the  share  the 
one  bad  in  moulding  the  intellect  of  the 
other,  in  suggesting  his  fancies,  his  charac- 
ters, his  illustrations,  his  forms  of  thought 
in  modifying,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  frame 
of  his  mind.  To  us  it  appears  that  there 
are  occasionally  in  the  Essais  passages,  the 
peculiar  tone  of  which  so  forcibly  recalls 
to  mind  the  manner  of  Sterne — his  way  of 
viewing  the  things  of  this  world — ^that  if  no 
other  evidence  existed,  we  should  have  in- 
ferred that,  attracted  by  sympathy,  the  one 
was  a  constant  student  of  the  other. 

"  Forbear  1"  cries  Montaigne  to  a  lady 
who  was  indulging  in  an  excess  of  grief, 
**  for  not  those  flaxen  tresses  which  now 
you  tear,  nor  the  whiteness  of  that  bosom 
which,  in  your  agony,  you  so  wildly  beat — 
Bot  these  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disas- 
ters which  have  befallen  your  beloved  bro- 
ther ;  they  winged  not  the  shafl :  expend 
your  wrath  more  justly  elsewhere." 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  might 
be  taken  either  as  a  model  or  a  specimen 
of  Sterne's  method  of  moralizing  on  the 
events  of  human  life. 

But  we  must  not  further  pursue  this  sub- 
ject at  present.  It  will  be  more  in  place 
to  observe  that  the  theories  of  Locke  and 
of  Rousseau  on  education  owe  much  to 
Montaigne ;  many  of  his  notions  have  been 
transported  bodily  into  the  works  of  these 
two  philosophers,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  that  the  more  objectionable  and 
fantastical  parts  of  his  system  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Genevese ;  whilst,  with  few 
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exceptions,  the  Englishman  has  chosen  that 
which  was  solid  and  sensible. 

Our  object  in  ibis  paper  is  to  examine  to 
what  influences  Montaigne  himself  was  sub- 
ject in  his  youth,  what  share  in  the  form^ 
tion  of  his  mind  had  the  circumstances  by 
which  his  early  life  was  surrounded,  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  parents,  how  much  to 
the  theories  of  education  prevalent  in  his 
time,  how  much  to  his  masters,  how  much 
to  his  boyish  reading,  how  much  to  the  ac- 
cidents of  college  life.  Without  maintain- 
ing exactly  that  **  the  child  is  father  of  the 
man,"  we  think  that  all  these  things  are 
worthy  of  study,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impor- 
tant to  discover  if  possible  in  what  degree 
a  mind  contributes  to  its  own  greatness, 
and  how  much  it  borrows  from  its  age. 
Some  maintain  that  there  is  a  mysterious 
agency  hid  in  the  depths  of  our  nature, 
which  works  out  our  character  independ* 
ently  of  surrounding  circumstances;  others, 
that  we  are  moulded  and  fashioned  entirely 
by  external  objects  and  events.  Elxperi- 
ence  indicates  that  we  are  neither  the  mas- 
ters nor  the  slaves  of  the  material  world  ; 
that  the  two  theories  of  human  character 
which  possess  a  kind  of  inverted  analogy 
with  the  Pelagian  and  Calvinistic  heresies 
are  alike  untrue,  and  that  it  is  unphilosoph- 
ical  to  endeavor  to  trace  a  complex  result 
to  any  one  of  the  simple  sources  from  which 
it  springs. 

We  have  only  alluded  to  this  abstract 
question  for  the  uncharitable  purposes  of 
confutation.  It  seems  to  be  a  theory  en- 
tertained by  some  writers,  that  a  man's 
greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  his  isolation  from  his  contemporaries,  of 
his  independence  of  the  age  in  which  be 
lives.  These  persons  hold,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
servility  of  mind  to  be  too  obedient  to  out- 
ward impressions.  They  look  with  con* 
tempt  on  those  who,  as  Charles  Blount  ex- 
presses it,  follow  their  leader  like  mules, 
and  go  wrong  if  he  goes  wrong.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, their  chief  sign  of  greatness  is 
the  contrary  of  this  defect.  M.  Villemain, 
among  others,  desiring  to  exalt  Montaigne, 
tells  us  that  no  roan  owed  leas  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Now  insanity,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  minor  modifications  of  enthu- 
siasm, is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  an 
excess  of  self-contemplation;  it  argues  a 
mind  not  sufficiently  susceptible  of  regular 
external  impressions,  prone  to  feed  on  itp 
setf,  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  sense, 
and  trust  to  the  suggestions  of  the  imagine- 
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tion.    Bach  a  man  as  M.  Villeinain  de> 
scribes  would  then  be  an  anchorite,  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  a  conqueror,  or  a  madman. 
•Montaigne  was  none  of  these  things.     He 
-was  a  man  eminently  of  bis  age,  the  ex^ 
pression,  so  to  speak,  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  ;  principally,  ift  is  true,  the  repre- 
isentation  of  the  better  part,  but  sharing  to 
nome  extent  in  most  of  the  vices  of  mind 
and  manners  common  to  his  contempora- 
ries.    His  comparatively  sedentary  life  qual« 
ified  him  for  the  office  of  a  reflector.     The 
pleasure  we  derive  in  studying  his  career  is 
not  certainly  excited  by  the  rapid  succes* 
aion  of  romantic  incidents,  nor  does  his 
figure  occupy  any  very  prominent  position 
in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
we  must  not,  thereft>re,  infer  that  "  his  soul 
was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart."     On  the 
contrary,  vigorous  as  was  his  mind,  inde- 
pendent as  was  his  intellect,  it  fed  almost 
entirely  on  the  ideas  of  his  time ;  and  so 
£ir  was  he  from  occupying  tlie  position  as- 
signed to  him,  that  we  would  venture  to  as- 
sert that  his  Essais  could  not  have  t>een 
written  in  any  other  country,  or  at  any  other 
stage  of  ci vilizittioo.     Amidst  the  confusion 
of  a  civil   war  of  extraordinary  dnration, 
when  every  estate  of  the  kingdom  toctk  the 
field  to  assert  its  own  rights  or  encroach 
upon  those  of  others,  when  every  landed 
proprietor  deemed  it  his  interest  or  his  duty 
to  fortify  his  mansion,  arm  his  tenantry, 
join  in  forays,  incline  to  one  party  or  co- 
quet with  the  other,  Montaigne,  it  is  true, 
in  general  remained  quiet,  unnoticed,  and 
comparatively  unmolested.     He  hud  no  par- 
ticular bias  towards  any  party,  the  struggle 
of  his  prejudices  and  his  convictions  termi- 
nating in  a  professed  aiaraxia,  or  philoso* 
pfatcal  indifference  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics.    For,  in  our  opinion,  we   must  not 
attribute  the  care  with  which  be  generally 
avoided  active  interference  in  worldly  af- 
fairs entirely  to  that  love  of  studious  leisure 
which  has  caused  the  retirement  of  several 
philosophers  and  scholars.     He  had  many 
of  the  tastes  and  most  of  the  habits  of  a 
man  of  the  world  ;  but  be  possessed  also  a 
considerable  share  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought, was  little  susceptible  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  could  calculate  with  tolerable  ex- 
actitude the  chances  of  life.     He  understood 
well  that  the  interests  of  tbe  people  were  in 
no  way  concerned  in  the  success  of  either 
of  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the 
kingdom ;  and  saw  that,  for  the  third  and 
least  influential,  eooBponed  of  those  wbo 
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dari^  to  «igh  for  yea!  liberty,  there  was  ma 
hope  of  success. 

it  would  be  vrrong,  however,  to  suppcM 
that  rhese  considerations  alone  induced  liim 
to  steer  his  bark  out  of  the  foaming  anS 
turbulent  stream  of  events,  and  anchor  in 
the  little  sheltered  haven  which  Fortune 
permitted  him  to  choose.  He  certaintly, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  than  has 
been  imagined,  was  disposed  by  his  natural 
constitution  to  an  inactive  and  speculative 
life;  and  he  was,  doubtless,  right  in  thiirk* 
ing  that  the  agitation  and  excitement  iK 
war  or  business  would  have  disturbed  the 
translucency  of  his  mind,  by  stirringup  the 
grosser  particles  that  usudly  sink  to  the 
bottom  in  the  calm  and  repose  of  compara^ 
tive  solitude. 

But  Montaigne's  seclusion  difibred  rery 
widely  from  that  melancholy  misanthropy 
to  which  Stephanus  Guazzus*  attributes  so 
mnny  evils,  and  among  others  the  liability  , 
to  hypochondriacal  affections.  He  was  of 
the  world,  though  not  in  it;  and  he  wouM 
occasionally  sally  forth  and  try  the  dangera 
and  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  society  the  moai 
brill iant  and  most  immoral  at  that  time  ex- 
isting in  Europe.  It  would  be  vain  to  aa^ 
sert,  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  came 
off  unscathed  from  these  expeditions.  They 
left  him  restless  and  uneasy,  and,  no  doubt^ 
fostered  that  skeptical  spirit  which  per- 
verted his  happiness,  and  from  which  all 
his  attempts  at  dogmatism  could  never  com- 
pletely rescue  him.  It  must  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  decline  of  his  years 
brought  along  with  it  cravings  for  pleasures 
.which  he  had  neglected  when  they  were 
more  in  his  power,  and  that  before  he  died 
the  passion  for  retirement,  instead  of  growl- 
ing into  a  habit,  had  nearly  spent  its  vigor. 
He  grew  young  as  he  grew  old.  In  spite 
of  the  peevishness  bred  of  continual  suffer- 
ing, he  was  more  alive  to  the  realities  eF 
existence,  more  obedient  to  the  folandisb- 
ments  of  sense,  more  sensible  of  pleasure^ 
even  than  when  a  youth.  His  taste  be^ 
came  delicate,  even  to  sensitiveness,  anA 
his  mind,  by  excessive  refinement,  acquirei 
something  of  a  feminine  character. 

Ail  this,  however,  proves  that  Montaigne 
was,  in  some  respects,  the  creattire  of  his 
age,  fkr  more  so  than  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Certainly  be  dived  deep  into  the 
well  of  antiquity  to  fetch  up  many  of  hia 
thoughts  and  illustrations,  and  delighted  in 
shocking  the  opinions  of  his  contempora- 

^  Da  Conversatione  Civil!,  i.9. 
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tiea  bj  iirtmg  doctriaesi  and  paradoxical 
theories ;  but  this  was  eminently  the  cha- 
Ticter  t)f  the  age.  The  world  was  rife  with 
new  theories,  new  ideas,  new  sentiments. 
Every  man  undertook  to  examine  and  con- 
fute the  opinions  of  every  other  man.  A 
moral  insurrection  raj^ed  over  the  whole  of 
Burope,  and,  accordingly,  we  discover  in 
the  very  circumstances  which  are  thought 
to  isolate  Montaigne  the  proof  that  the  de- 
velopment of  his  mind  was  rn  accordance 
with  a  law  at  that  time  in  universal  opera- 
tion. We  are  almost  tempted  to  regret  that 
flo  fine  an  intellect  was  exposed  to  such  in- 
fluences. We  attribute  many  of  the  defects 
of  his  theories,  and  the  deplorable  wander* 
ings  of  his  imagination,  to  the  unfortunate 
•company  in  which  he  found  himself;  and 
so  far  from  regarding  him  as  an  independ- 
ent spirit,  rising  superior  to  the  vices  and 
fdlies  of  those  around  him,  we  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  pity,  and  sometimes  to  des- 
pise him. 

In  viewing  the  early  portion  of  Mon- 
taigne's life,  we  shall  discern  the  origin  of 
many  of  his  peculiarites  and  oddities;  for 
lie  was  odd — the  odd  son  of  an  odd  father. 
Many  of  his  eccentricities  came  to  him  by 
inheritance.  We  are  not  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate the  influences  of*  birth  and  blood," 
but  stilt  the  parentage  of  a  person  celebrated 
(or  any  great  qualities  is  a  just  object  of  cu* 
riosity.  No  man's  fortunes  are  independ- 
ent  of  the  auspices  under  which  he  is  laid 
in  the  cradle,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unimpor- 
tant whether  a  couch  of  ^old,  a  buckler, 
or  a  manger,  be  a  child's  first  resting-place. 
It  is  worth  while  knowing,  therefore,  that 
the  ridiculous  accusation  of  Scaliger — 
for  he  contrives  to  make  an  accusation  of 
it — that  Montaigne  was  the  son  of  a  her- 
ringmonger,  is  totally  without  foundation. 
He  was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred,  as  we 
shall  presently  proceed  to  show.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  as  well,  both 
as  some  excuse  for  Scaliger  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  illustrate 
the  perfectly  Uambrian  respect  for  pedigree 
at  that  time  prevalent. 

Two  noblemen  having  quarrelled  on  a 
point  of  etiquette,  a  meeting  of  friends  was 
called  to  adjust  their  differences.  One  of 
them  had  put  forward  a  claim^  based  on  his 
title  and  descent,  which  would  have  raised 
htm  above  all  his  neighbors,  whereupon 
they,  taking  alarm,  sided  against  him,  and 
l>egan  to  assert  their  equality,  aome  alleg* 
ing  ooe  ancestry,  some  another,  one  citing 
•m  Dime,  a  second  a  scutcheon,  a  third  an 
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old  fitmily  parchtnant,  and  the  l^ast  amcMjg 
them  proving  himself  the  acion  of  some 
outlandish  king.  When  they  Were  about  to 
sit  down  to  dinner,  a  friend  of  Montaign^a, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  instead  of  ta- 
king his  place,  began  to  retreat  #ith  pr6- 
found  obeisances,  l^^ging  all  preseht  to  et- . 
cu:$e  him  for  having,  up  to  that  time,  httl 
the  audacity  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of 
equality,  but  promising  that  henceforth, 
now  that  he  bad  been  informed  of  thc^r 
ancient  qutdities,  he  would  respect  iheta 
according  to  their  deserts.  At  any  rate,  lie 
protested,  he  could  not  think  of  sitting  \ff 
the  side  of  so  many  princes.  Having  pUy- 
ed  theae  pranks  for  some  time,  he  auddentjr 
changed  his  tone,  and  indulged  them  Wlllk 
a  copious  flood  of  abuse,  winding  up  thai, 
— *•  Be  content,  in  the  name  of  God,  with 
what  contented  our  fathers,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  well  enough  if  we 
only  know  how  to  behave  ourselves.  Let 
us  not  disavow  the  fortunes  and  conditiona 
of  our  ancestors,  and  away  with  these  stu- 
pid conceits,  which  may  always  be  called 
in  to  prop  up  the  dignity  of  any  man  who 
has  the  impudence  to  advance  them."  The 
astonishment  of  the  sons  of  kings  Whom 
he  addressed  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

To  return  to  our  aubject :  Pierre  Eyquen, 
seigneur  <le  Montaigne,  father  of  our  hero, 
was  an  tcuyer^  which  signifies  something 
more  than  our  esquire;  and  of  his  three 
brothers,  the  Sieur  de  Cairac,  was  a  dia- 
ttnguished  member  of  the  church ;  another, 
the  Sieur  de  St.  Michel,  was  only  prevent- 
ed, say  the  biographers,  by  an  early  death, 
from  distinguishing  himself;  and  the  third, 
Raymond  Eyquen  de  Montaigne,  seigneur 
de  Bassaguet,  was  councillor  in  the  par- 
liament of  Bourdeaux,  and  head  of  that 
branch  of  the  family  which  now  exists  m 
Guienne.*  The  surname  Eyquen  was  never 
adopted  by  Michel,  who,  despite  the  strong 
(objection  he  had  in  theory  to  the  practice 
of  deriving  titlea  from  estates,  took  that  of 
Montaigne  from  his  father's  ch&teau  and 
srrounds.  He  informs  us  in  one  of  hia. 
Essais,  that  he  kbew  a  family  of  Eyquens 
in  England,  where  the  name,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  was  corrupted  to  £gham;t 
and  further  adds,  that  even  that  which  he 
selected  was  not  peculiar  to  him  or  his  re- 
latives.    There  were  families  in  Saintange, 


*  Essaifl.  Tii.  30 ;  Querlnn  i.  135. 
t  Hnzlict.  Lt/r.  of  MoiUaign9f  prefixed  to   his 
excellent  edition  of  the  £iiglieh  traDslation. 
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jD  Brittany,  in  Paris,  and  Montpellier, 
ivhich  bore  it.  In  the  latter  town,  con- 
temporary with  Michel,  d^elt  a  learned 
man  named  De  Montaigne,  who  had  com- 
posed, though  not  published,  a  life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.*  We  find  also  th&t  one 
George  Montaigne,  D.  D.  was  master  of  the 
Savoy  Hospital  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Montaigne's  father,  who  was  born  in 
1490 — not  1495,  as  Coste  would  have  it — 
was  a  country  gentleman  of  sufficient  con- 
sideration in  Guienne  to  be  elected  to  fill 
several  important  offices  in  the  municipali- 
ty of  Bourdeaux.  In  1530  he  was  first 
jurat;  in  1536,  deputy-maire ;  in  1540, 
Jurat  again ;  procureur  of  the  city  in  1546, 
and  maire  from  1553  to  1556.  When  in 
this  responsible  situation,  he  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  excessive  attention  he  paid  to 
his  dutiea,t  in  spite  of  the  disinclina- 
tion to  bodily  exertion  natural  to  old  men. 
In  his  youth  he  had  served  in  the  Italian 
wars,  and  kept  a  minute  journal,  both  of 
his  own  adventures  and  the  public  trans- 
actions; but  although  this  came  into  his 
son's  possession,  he  seems  only  to  have  pre- 
served one  fragment.  This  is  an  account 
of  a  most  extraordiilary  madness  which 
seized  the  inhabitants  of  Milrji  during  his 
stay  ^ere  impelling  them  to  self-destruc- 
tion. No  fewer  than  twenty-five  heads  of 
families  destroyed  themselves  within  one 
week.  A  similar  monomania  once  ex- 
hibited itself  in  New  England,  and  was 
only  checked  by  the  magistrates,  who  or- 
dered that  all  who  made  away  with  them- 
selves should  be  exposed  on  a  gallows :  the 
feeling  of  shame  proved  suonger  than  the 
fear  of  death. 

Returning  to  France,  doubtless  with  the 
wrecks  of  Lanlier's  army,|  he  met  on  the 
way  with  some  young  person  to  whom  he 
attached  himself,  and  whom  he  married  in 
1623,  aged  thirty-three,  having  led  up  to 
that  time,  says  in  one  place  his  son,  a  most 
virtuous  and  exemplary  life.^     But  from 

[  *Du  VerdierBi&/io<Ai9tte,t.  ii.p.  143.  There 
i0  one  allufion  to  the  death  of  Mary  in  the  Essmis. 

t  Embif,  t.  viti  p.  286,  of  Coste'i  elaborate  edi- 
tion. We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  con- 
stantly to  the  portioni  of  MoDtaiena'a  works  on 
which  we  (bund  the  present  ariiciH.  Oar  studies 
of  his  life  and  character  contain  many  thousand 
references,  n  small  portion  even  of  which  would 
vendei  the  page  unsightly  without  answering  any 
good  purpose 

I  See  De  Thoa,  Mezeray  and  the  other  histo- 
ians  of  the  time. 

§  See  £#iaif,  iii.  873. 
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certain  expressions,  dropped  in  another  of 
the  Essciis,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  the  gallantries  and 
immoralities  of  his  time. 

By  his  wife,  who,  perhaps,  died  young, 
as  the  philosopher  had  no  tender  expres* 
sion  to  consecrate  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  Pierre  Eyquen  had  several  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Michel,  the  third,  was  born 
at  Montaigne  in  Perigord,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  last  day  of  February,  15il3. 
There  must  have  been  something  peculiar 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  in  his 
infantine  physiognomy,  or  in  the  state  of 
his  father's  mind  at  the  time,  for  M.  Ey- 
quen immediately  determined  to  depart 
from  the  plan  he  had  adopted  in  the  train- 
ing of  his  firsl-born,  and  to  educate  the 
little  Michel  as  no  man's  child  was  ever 
educated  before.  So  here  at  once  we  find 
our  philosopher  paying  the  penalty  or  en- 
joying the  advantage  of  having  a  theoreti- 
cal father,  and  are  reminded  of  the  fact, 
that  if  Montaigne's  character  was  of  in- 
dependent formation,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  extraordinary  efforts  to  mould  and  fash- 
ion it  according  to  a  system. 

At  the  risk  of  detaining  the  reader  from 
the  educational  details  we  have  promised, 
we  must  here  give  some  further  accounts 
of  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  who  pre- 
sided over  them.  He  was  a  little  man  of 
vigorous  constitution,  well  skilled  in  all 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  his  time,  and 
particularly  fond,  even  to  a  late  period  of 
his  life,  of  exhibiting  his  agility,  of  which 
Montaigne  gives  some  extraordinary  in- 
stances. In  manner  he  was  grave  and  mod- 
est, in  dress,  whether  he  rode  or  walked, 
quite  point  device.  To  these  exterior  at- 
tributes of  a  gentleman,  he  added  great 
scrupulousness  of  word  and  a  very  reli- 
gious turn  of  mind,  leaning  rather  towards 
superstition  than  the  other  extreme.  Many 
eccentric  notions  did  he  indulge,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  son,  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  which  was  his  enthusiastic  and 
bigoted  hatred  of  the  medical  profession. 
Some  of  bis  notions  were  curious  and  use- 
ful. He  seems  to  have  originated  the  idea 
of  Servants'  Register  Offices,*  which  he 
made  part  of  an  extensive  plan  for  facilita- 
ting, in  the  absence  of  the  advertising  By»^ 
tem,  the  interchange  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  society. 

Though  not  learned  himself,  the  Siear 
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Ey<|oeD  wished  to  be  the  caaae  of  learning 
in  others.  He  had  always  been  partial  to 
men  of  letters,  and  endeavored,  in  a  small 
wajr,  to  imitate  Francis  I.,  and  to  collect 
at  Montaigne  a  little  court,  as  it  were,  of 
UteratL  But  when  there,  was  born  unto 
him  a  son  on  whom  the  professions  to 
which  the  family  had  for  centuries  been 
devoted  had  no  particular  claim,  he  de- 
termined, with  what  success  the  whole 
world  knows,  to  make  him  a  prodigy  of 
learning  and  science.  It  is,  •  of  course^ 
impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the  amount 
of  influence  exerted  on  his  resolution  by 
the  theories  current  in  his  time,  but  it 
would  seem  that  very  peculiar  notions  on 
education  had  been  broached  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  old  formal  scholastic  system  was, 
however,  generally  retained  in  practice, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  per- 
ceived its  defects  should,  in  1  endeavoring 
to  remedy  them,  have  run  into  the  very 
opposite  extreme.  The  extraordinary  and 
truly  Spartan  training  of  Henri  Quatre  by 
his  grandfather  Henri  d' Albert,  king  of 
Navarre,*  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  same  considerations  which  influenced 
Pierre  Eyquen,  and  both  the  king  and  the 
philosopher  incurred  the  risk  of  a  novel 
experiment  and  benefited  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

It  was  already  a  custom  in  the  villages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Montaigne's  birth- 
place for  women  to  suckle  iheir  children 
lor  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  to  sur- 
render the  tender  office  of  nurse  to  a  she- 
goat,  and  some  extraordinary  instances  are 
given  of  afiection  reciprocally  engendered 
between  the  infant  and  dumb  foster-mother. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  it  entered  into 
the  system  of  our  philosopher's  father  to 
discover  by  this  means  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage. However,  no  sooner  was  Michel 
born  than  he  was  sent  to  be  nursed  at  a 
poor  village  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he 
remained  even  some  time  after  he  was 
weaned.  He  was  fed  on  the  coarsest  food, 
dressed  in  the  commonest  raiment,  exposed 
to  every  hardship.  Never,  says  Montaigne, 
generalizing  on  his  own  experience,  iSet 
yourself  up,  much  less  suffer  the  women  of 
the  family  to  set  themselves  up,  in  judg- 
ment over  children's  diet  Leave  them  to 
chance.  Let  experience  habituate  ihein  to 
frugality  and  austerity.  Let  them,  as  they 
grow  older,  descend  from  a  rugged  life,  not 
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ascend  from  this  to  a  more  effeminate.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  this  same  theory 
ihat  Montaigne's  father  caused  him  to  be 
held  over  the  font  by  persons  of  the  mean- 
est and  most  abject  condition,  in  order,  as 
he  beautifully  expressed  it,  that  the  boy 
might  early  learn  to  feel  affection  for  tlie 
humble  rather  than  for  the  great,  and  to 
betid  his  eyes  upon  those  who  stretched  out 
their  arms  towards  him  (or  assistance,  not 
upon  the  backs  of  such  as  had  passed  him 
and  were  climbing  still  higher. 

This  part  of  the  system  adopted  by  the 
worthy  ecuytr  in  his  son's  training  seems  to 
have  answered  admirably,  for  Montaigne 
alway  felt  inclined  to  compassionate  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor,  and  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  clemency  and  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  which  greatly  influenced 
his  determination  in  refusing  wholly  to  abide 
by  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics.  He  severely 
blamed  the  barbarous  manners  of  his  times, 
when  children  were  early  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  blood  and  brought  up  in  cruelty, 
mothers  considering  it  as  an  agreeable 
amusement  to  behold  their  offspring  wring- 
ing the  necks  of  pullets,  or  wounding  and 
harassing  dogs,  cats,  or  any  other  animals 
in  their  power. 

Whilst  young  Michel  was  knocking  about 
the  village  and  associating  with  goats,  cows, 
horses,  and  asses,  probably  also  with  swine, 
his  father,  comfortably  wrapped  in  silks  and 
furs,  was  concocting  in  his  arm-chair  a 
scheme  for  the  future.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  boy  should  attain  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages;  but 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  loth  to  behold 
him  spend  upon  them  time  that  might  be 
better  employed.  Revolving,  accordingly, 
the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  conversing  with 
divers  learned  men  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
at  length  hit  upon  a  new  plan,  or  rather 
perfected  an  idea  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy.  It  was  not  of  easy  ex- 
ecution, but  paternal  fondness,  directed  and 
fortified  by  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  the 
creator  of  a  new  system,  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount all  difficulties.  He  sent  to  Germany 
for  a  preceptor  totally  ignorant  of  French, 
but  well  versed  in  Latin,  and  domiciliating 
him  in  the  chMeau,  gave  into  his  charge 
the  precious  baby  before  his  tongue  had 
learned  to  articulate  one  single  syllable. 
This  German,  who  was  well  paid  for  his 
trouble,  became  at  once  tutor  and  nurse. 
His  old  friends  at  the  university  would  have 
smiled  to  behold  the  change  in  his  occupa- 
tion. Instead  of  walking  about  in  the  morn- 
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tiff  wMi  a  SuMas  or  afn  EiymoJ^yeum 
WUfgnum  under  his  arm,  he  might  hate  been 
«een  dangling  an  obstreperoua  infant,  whom 
ft  was  his  doty  to  scold  in  Latin,  to  coax  in 
Latin,  to  overwhelm  with  all  the  tender  epi- 
thets that  PlantuB  and  Terence,  Catnllns 
und  Propertius  supply.  The  worthy  Ten- 
tonian  must  hare  been  sadly  put  to  it,  and 
ikineh  midnight  toil  must  he  have  spent  af- 
ter his  little  charge  had  squalled  itself  to 
deep,  whilst  searching  into  classic  lore  for 
new  expressions  adapted  to  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  he  constantly  found  him- 
self placed.  By  degrees  the  infantine  histo- 
ries of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  exhaust- 
ed ;  even  the  stories  of  Medea  and  Thyestes 
furnished  few  parallel  cases.  So  the  amor- 
ous vocabulary  of  the  poets  was  called  in  to 
complete  that  of  the  nursery,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  passioki  has  sometimes  been  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigencies  of  religious  ecstasy.  In 
some  way  or  other  the  matter  proceeded 
satisfactorily  for  a  few  weeks.  It  was  then, 
•however,  perceived  that  the  duties  were  too 
onerous  to  be  comfortably  discharged  by 
one,  and  accordingly  two  minor  Bainli  or 
bull-nurses  were  imported  from  Germany 
and  taken  into  pay.  Their  business  was  to 
follow  the  principal,  relieve  him  occasion- 
ally from  his  burden,  and  keep  up  a  collo- 
quy in  choice  Ciceronian  for  the  benefit  of 
the  little  Michel.  Under  heavy  penalties, 
they  were  bound  to  talk  no  other  language 
but  Latin  in  the  child's  presence ;  and  in 
order  that  what  was  then  learned  might  not 
be  lost,  not  only  did  the  father  accustom 
himself  to  speak  in  the  same  tongue,  but 
even  the  mother.  The  man-servants  and 
the  maid-servants  were  compelled  to  be  si- 
lent or  to  utter  such  words  of  Latin  as  they 
could  pick  up.  Whether  this  was  a  piece  of 
sly  contrivance  of  the  old  Gascon  gentleman 
to  procure  for  once  the  blessings  of  silence, 
appeareth  not.  At  any  rate,  if  such  was  his 
object,  he  was  by  no  means  successful.  The 
irresistible  craving  after  speech  overcame 
aH  difficulties,  and  every  body  began,  font 
titn  que  mal,  to  speak  Latin.  Thus  the  rare 
blessings  of  learning  were  diffused  far  and 
wide.  Pierre  Eyquen,  Madam  Eyquen,  not 
to  mention  Michel,  became  perfect  ptofi- 
eients,  and  even  many  of  the  servants  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  fine,  so  completely  did  they 
Latinize  themsdvea,  that  the  stream  swelled 
sround  them  and  overflowed  into  all  the 
neighboring  villages,  where  many  Latin  ex- 
liressiona  and  names  of  tools  remained  in 
me  for  more  than  kalf  s  centory.    Per hapa 


even  to  tbe  preaent  day  some  lra|^iii«nto  4f 
this  temporuy  civilisation  might  be  discdt- 
dred  in  the  mouth  of  the  peasantry. 

It  was  not  until  Montaigne  was  six  f^ms 
old  that  his  native  dialect  was  suflfbred  to 
approach  him.  By  that  time,  withont  boc4, 
rule,  precept,  or  grammar  of  any  kind--' 
and  abov«  all,  without  punishment  and  leait, 
— he  had  made  himself  per  feet  master  •f 
Latin.  Bis  themes  were  given  him  in  bad 
Latin  to  turn  into  good,  and  he  acquittid 
himself  so  well  that  Nicholas  Qvouche,  mho 
wrote  Dt  CondHis  Rimanorum ;  ChiiHaiiflie 
Guerente,  who  commented  Aristotle;  George 
Buchanan,  the  Scotch  poet  and  bistbriaft; 
and  Marcus  Antonius  Muretos,  the  bMt 
orator  of  his  day  in  either  Prance  or  Italy, 
used  to  tell  him  when  he  grew  up  that  ^ 
was  so  perfect  that  they  were  afraid  to  ac- 
cost him.  Buchanan,  whom  he  afterwttrda 
met  when  tutor  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Brissae^ 
son,  said  that  in  an  essay  on  education, 
which  be  was  writing,  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose the  example  of  Montaigne  as  one  wisll 
worthy  of  imitation.  We  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  in  giving  the  above  list  of  learn- 
ed men  whom  he  called  his  preceptors,  in  tbe 
first  edition,  published  in  1580,  be  had  omit- 
ted M  uretus.  Bat  having  met  him  at  Rome  ki 
1561,  he  remembered  his  early  obligationt, 
and  inserted  his  name  with  a  parenthetical 
expression  of  praise  in  the  next  edition. 

These  scholars,  however,  became  known 
to  him  only  at  a  subsequent  period.  For  a 
time  his  education  proceeded  at  home  en 
the  original  plan.  His  father  now  began  lo 
think  ^  instructing  him  in  Greek.  If  we 
may  believe  Montaigne,  he  failed,  not  io 
much  through  the  fault  of  the  system  pur- 
sued as  through  the  inaptitude  of  the  8eb4>- 
lar.  He  has  not  entered  into  very  minute 
details  on  the  subject,  merely  intimating 
that  his  father  adopted  the  plan  of  teachiaig 
him  Greek  as  geography  and  arithmetic  ate 
sometimes  now  taught,  in  the  shape  of  a 
game.  Probably  this  was  the  first  germ  «f 
many  of  the  royal  roads  to  Earning  whiob 
have  ainoe  become  so  popular  in  modem 
Europe. 

M.  Eyquen  did  not  confine  hia  cares  io 
the  perfection  of  hia  model  son  in  the  feaiBr 
ed  languages ;  he  bestowed  likewise  great 
pains  on  his  moral  and  physical  dei^lcfb- 
ment,  and  fell,  in  so  doing,  into  many  oofe- 
tradictions.  Whilst  professing  to  puHloe 
every  method  of  hardening  Michel  and  pi^ 
paring  him  lo  encounter  the  roagh  treM- 
ment  of  the  world,  he  actually  accustomed 
him  to  the  efiemioale  practice  of  being 
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iwakened  in  the  mormng  hy  (he  iMtfef 
jKmnd  of  some  tn^nimeiit  of  imisfe,  plufed 
by  a  miraieiHn  entertained  for  the  purpoae. 
it  does  not  appear  that,  Irke  the  Dotehmau 
in  Le  Varflant,  he  was  partial  himself  to  thi^ 
delightful  method  of  being  won  baek  from 
the  land  of  dreams,  hat  he  imagined  that 
tiothhig  was  more  injurious  for  children 
than  to  be  startled  suddenly  out  of  their 
nlumbers,  in  which  he  believed  them,  with 
reason,  to  be  more  deeply  pranged  than 
grown-up  men.  May  not  this  indulgence 
Save  encouraged  the  sleepy  and  indolent 
kahits  of  Montatg^net  This  seems  more 
|iTohaUe  from  a  fact  which  he  tells  us,  vit., 
that  in  the  tower  where  he  slept,  erery  day 
U  early  dawn,  and  in  the  erening,  a  bell 
Tang  the  Ave  Maria.  The  peel  seemed  to 
vhake  the  very  tower,  and  yet  it  often  did 
not  even  awake  him. 

As  frequently  happens  in  this  world,  M 
Pierre  Eyquen's  courage  failed,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm cooled  as  the  child  grew  up,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  six  years  of  age, 
rescue  was  made  to  submit  him  to  the  or- 
binary  coarse  of  education.  Probably  the 
good  old  gentleman  yielded  in  part  to  the 
iKilicitations  of  his  neighbors.  Doubtless, 
be  had  many  friends  to  give  him  advice  and 
to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  hope  that 
no  harm  would  come  to  little  Michel,  that 
too  much  learning  would  not  make  him  mad 

Such  predictions  would  find  their  excuse 
in  the  early  developed  character  of  the  boy, 
in  his  pride,  his  obstinacy,  his  dogged  self- 
will,  inaccessible  to  threats  and  violence, 
yielding  only  to  gentleness  and  persuasion ; 
in  his  dislike  of  those  things  which  to  chil- 
dren  are  the  great  prize  in  the  lottery  of  the 
world— of  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  con* 
fectionery  of  every  kind  ;  in  his  abhorrence 
of  all  the  trickery  of  the  playground ;  in  his 
reserved  habits,  his  thonght^l  manner,  his 
slowness  to  appreciate  the  ideas  of  others, 
bis  independent  style  of  thinking,  and  opin- 
ions far  above  his  age.  All  these  signs, 
which  revealed  an  extraordinary  mind,  fash- 
ioned by  an  extraordinary  education,  may 
easily  have  been  represented  by  wiseacres 
vnd  gratoitotfs  advisers,  by  old  women  and 
friends  of  the  family,  as  most  sitiister  and 
disastrous.  M.  Eyquen  began  to  be  alarmed 
Ht  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Medioc- 
rity was  awed  in  the  presence  of  precocious 
genius.  The  responsibility  in  case  of  fail- 
ure was  tremendous.  Accordingly,  it  was 
resolved  that  Michel  should  go  to  college; 
and  to  college  he  went,  as  we  have  Above 
hinted,  at  the  age  of  six. 
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The  'Ccillege  of  Guienne  was  at  that  tim<% 
rery  flourishing,  and  considered  to  be  at 
least  one  of  the  best  in  France.  Studentft 
flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  and  some  of  the 
most  learned  professors  in  Europe  oceopied 
its  chairs.  Thither,  then,  our  yoang  ccvtle- 
gian  repaired  to  finish  his  studies,  furnished 
with  his  father's  advice,  and  very  excellent 
private  tutors.  It  was  requested  that  everr 
possible  facility  should  be  given  him,  and 
some  modifications  of  the  ordinary  routine 
seem  in  this  instance  to  have  been  made. 

As  early  as  the  age  of  seven  or  eight, 
Montaigne  conceived  a  great  afleetion  fbr 
books,  but,  unlike  the  other  children  oftbM 
time,  took  no  delight  in  reading  sLtch  ro- 
mances as  Laneelot  du  Lac,  Amadis  de 
Oaul,  or  Thion  Dourdeaux,  Ovid's  itfef- 
lonorphoseSf  written  in  what  was  then  to  brill 
the  easiest  language,  afforded  hitn  infinite 
delight ;  and  his  master  (one  of  the  learned 
men  already  mentioned)  dexterously  conniw 
ved  at  these  irregular  readings,  pretending 
not  to  know  of  them,  though  he  gently  urged 
on  his  other  studies,  allowing  him  to  run 
through  in  secret,  not  only  Ovid,  but  Vir- 
gil, Terence,  Plautus,  and  the  Italian  com- 
edies. ^'  Had  he  been  mad  enotigh,"  ob- 
serves Montaigne,  "  to  have  pursued  any 
other  conrse,  I  should  have  brought  back 
from  college  the  same  detestation  of  books 
with  which  our  nobility  return  therfiVom." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this  care,  Michel's 
Latin,  which  he  had  brought  pure  to  col- 
lege, by  degrees  became  corropted.  He 
insensibly  lost  the  habit  of  speaking  it,  and 
although  it  enabled  him  to  pass  so  rapidly 
through  the  classes  that  he  finished  his  court 
and  left  college  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  yet, 
he  says,  his  peculiar  education  was  of  no 
subsequent  value,  which  may  serve  to  refute 
the  popular  maxim,  that  *'  well  begun  is 
nigh  ended."  He  knew,  according  to  his 
own  account,  a  little  of  every  thing  and  tib- 
thing  entire— d  in  Francoise,  He  was 
aware  that  there  existed  a  medical  art,  a  ju- 
risprudence, four  parts  in  the  mathematics, 
and  their  general  pretensiorrs,  but  nothing 
more.  He  had  never  studied  any  science, 
never  made  himself  master  of  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy  ;  he  could  not  eren  trace 
the  outline  of  any  department  of  knowledge ; 
and  when  asked  to  examine  a  child  of  the 
lower  form,  was  compelled  to  draw  hrm  in- 
to generalities  in  order  to  test  his  natural 
ability,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  making  £«  display  kis  aiequired  know- 
ledge. 

Montaigne,  however^  may  exaggerate  the 
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deterioration  which  took  place  in  his  know- 
ledge during  the  seven  years  he  was  in  col- 
lege. What  leads  us  to  suspect  this  is,  that 
in  another  part  of  his  book  he  tells  us  that 
Latin  was  natural  to  him,  that  he  understood 
it  better  than  the  French,  and  that,  although 
since  his  childhood  he  had  ceased  lo  speak 
or  even  write  it,  yet  when  he  was  strongly 
stirred  by  some  sodden  emotion,  he  would 
by  a  natural  effort  utter  his  feelings  in  Lat- 
in. He  mentions  one  occasion  par ticul  arly , 
when  seeing  his  father,  before  apparently  in 
a  state  of  health,  suddenly  fall  upon  him 
fainting,  he  uttered  at  first  his  exclamation 
in  the  language  that  had  been  originally 
taught  *him. 

Another  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing is,  that  whilst  at  college  he  sustained  the 
chief  characters  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of 
Buchanan,  Guerente  and  Muretus,  which 
were  played  with  great  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. This  took  place  when  he  was  not 
much  more  than  eleven,  before  the  usual 
ige  at  which  such  parts  were  confided  to 
scholars.  He  acted  with  great  propriety  of 
voice,  expression,  and  gesture.  It  was  An- 
dr6  Govea,*  the  principal  of  the  college, 
who  instituted  and  arranged  these  specta- 
cles; for  which  Montaigne  praises  him, 
thinking  it  not  improper  for  youths  of  good 
family  to  resort  to  such  an  amusement. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  these  facts 
the  assertion  that  he  was  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion, dull  of  invention,  and  extraordinarily 
deficient  in  memory ;  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
the  most  backward  in  learning,  not  only  of 
bis  brothers,  but  of  all  the  children  of  his 
province.  Few  authentic  instances  of  pro- 
ficiency equal  to  his  are  recorded,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  of  those  monsters  whose 
early  development  has  insured  premature 
decay.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  one  of 
Montaigne's  condiscipuli  finally  left  college 
at  the  age  of  thirteen;  and  he  expressly  in- 
forms 08  that  he  had  gone  through  all  the 
classes,  besides  obtaining  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin  literature.  He  does 
not,  certainly,  profess  to  have  entirely 
mastered  the  belles  lelires  by  twelve  years  of 
age  ;  and  philosophy,  mathematics,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  at  thirteen  ;t  but  at  a  time 
when  most  boys  are  beginning  to  enter  on 
their  serious  studies,  he  had  concluded  his. 
So  far  from  this  rapidity  being  common,  the 
contrary  defect  of  slowness  is  constantly 

•8e«  Bayle,  DUt.  r,  •«  Govea.** 

i  GfiMlini.  Mtmons  JnU^e  gpiU.  mUm  Vitm 
dd  Mommo  FUoaqfo  •  Qiureeonsulio  F,  Fmola  S§r* 
Vila,  p.  78. 
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made  a  reproach  to  the  education  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  fifteen  thousand 
students  who  flocked  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  wasted  there  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble years  of  their  lives.  And  the  misfortune 
was,  that  their  acquisitions  had  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  professions  to  which  they 
were  destined.  Nearly  every  family  was 
ambitious  of  placing  one  of  its  members 
either  in  the  law  or  the  church,  and  the 
competition  therefore  was  great;  so  that,  in 
addition  to  the  knowledge  actually  required, 
it  was  made  incumbent  to  penetrate  into 
other  useless  departments  of  science.  The 
great  end  of  education,  therefore,  had  be- 
come perverted.  No  man  thought  of  ma- 
king of  his  mind  an  instrument  to  effect  a 
definite  purpose,  but  every  one  labored  to 
accumulate  vast  masses  offsets  and  theories 
in  his  bend  that  had  no  bearing  whatever, 
at  least  but  a  very  remote  one,  on  the  a^ 
fairs  of  this  life.  Doubtless  the  result  of  all 
this  mental  activity  was  good.  The  labors 
of  the  human  mind  can  never  be  entirely 
sterile,  and  it  is  natural  that  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  addicted  themselves  to  stu- 
dy, many  should  really,  whether  by  accident 
or  in  consequence  of  the  original  good  con* 
stitution  of  their  minds,  make  a  good  use  of 
what  they  acquired.  Among  the  benefits 
resulting,  that  which  principally  struck  Mi- 
chaelo  Buriano,  a  Venetian  ambassador  con- 
temporary with  Montaigne,  was  the  fact 
that  the  bishoprics  began  no  longer  to  be 
bestowed  on  ignorant  persons ;  *'  and  would 
to  God,"  he  naively  exclaims,  "  that  this 
matter  had  been  earlier  taken  into  consid- 
eration for  the  benefit  of  Christendom  1"* 

The  great  evil,  however,  of  the  system 
pursued  was  the  loss  of  time  it  entailed.-— 
The  picture  of  it  by  Rabelais,  when  due  de- 
duction is  made  on  account  of  exaggeration, 
will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  slow- 
ness of  the  process.  Five  years  did  Tbubal 
Holofernes  employ  in  teaching  young  Gar- 
gantua  his  letters,  and  forty-five  years  more 
did  Jobelin  Bride  occupy  in  directing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  studies;  "after  which,"  says 
the  satirist,  '*  he  was  as  wise  as  when  he  be- 
gan." t  So  far  from  being  able  to  use  his 
knowledge,  when  called  upon  to  reply  to  an 
address,  his  eloquence  was  on  a  par  with 
that  of  a  dead  ass  1  This  reminds  one  of  the 
anecdote  of  the  young  Prince  of  France, 

**'n  che  Dio  Tolesse  che  fane  stato  coosid- 
erato  molto  prima  bene  della  Cristianita  !" — I. 
486. 

t  <^  II  devint  auasi  saiae  qu*oiicques  puis  ne  four- 
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who,  after  having  completed  his  stndies, 
was  offered  some  mark  of  respect  by  the 
corporation  of  a  great  town.  Rising  to  re- 
ply, he  cast  his  eyes  around  him  and  said, 
^'Messieurs!"  Having  made  this  observa- 
tion and  allowed  due  time  for  applause,  he 
bethought  him  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
saying  it  again,  and  accordingly  he  repeat- 
ed, "Messieurs I"  This,  at  least,  was  em- 
phatic; the  whole  assembly  hung  upon  the 
word,  and  listened  anxiously  for  its  succes- 
sor ;  but  the  princely  lips  were  stationary, 
his  eye  was  vacant.  An  uneasy  sensation 
began  to  spread ;  each  man  looked  at  his 
neighbor ;  people  felt  ashamed,  as  they  al- 
ways do  when  listening  to  a  hesitating  ora- 
tor. At  length,  however,  a  third  time  the 
air  was  moulded  into  sound,  and  a  third 
time  the  emphatic  "  Messieurs  !'*  was  utter- 
ed. The  force  of  patience,  or  even  loyalty 
could  no  farther  go ;  a  general  titter  went 
round,  and  the  unfortunate  young  man 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  hid  himself  from 
the  public  gaze,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
cursed  the  tutors  who  had  given  him  the 
rndiments  of  all  the  sciences,  but  had  not 
taught  him  how  to  express  himself  in  his  own 
lansfuage. 

From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  would 
appear  that  the  rapidity  with  which  Mon- 
taigne went  through  his  studies  was  almost 
unexampled.  His  extravagant  assertions 
of  incapacity,  therefore,  seem  designed  to 
exalt  his  natural  powers  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  his  acquirements.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  young  Montaigne  was  not  what 
is  called  a  brilliant  boy.  He  was  inclined 
to  physical  inactivity,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  join  in  the 
games  natural  to  his  age ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  his  idleness  arose  partly  from  love  of 
contemplation.  When  he  did  condescend 
to  play,  however,  his  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments so  governed  his  actions,  that  he 
never  attempted  to  gain  an  advantage  by 
any  of  those  arts  of  childish  dishonesty 
which  evince  the  absence  of  a  rule  within. 

The  slow,  deliberate,  and  somewhat  sto- 
lid manners  of  Montaigne  when  a  boy, 
arose  in  part,  likewise,  out  of  a  certain 
pride  springing  from  a  consciousness  of  su- 
periority. His  meditations,  which  he  em- 
ployed about  few  things,  and  such  only  as 
he  could  seize  with  a  firm  grasp,  produced 
as  offspring  ideas  singularly  daring,  and 
opinions  above  his  age.  These,  in  gene- 
ral, he  kept  to  himself,  digesting  them  in 
private  for  his  own  use.  His  character 
seema.to  have  been  at  all  times  gentlci  and 
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rarely  was  it  necessary  to  inflict  any  cha&h 
tisement  upon  him.  Twice  only  was  he 
beaten,  and  then  very  gently.  For  acts  of 
commission  he  seems  rarely  to  have  de- 
served punishment.  No  one  feared  that  he 
would  do  ill,  but  that  he  would  do  nothing. 
He  was  not  even  greedy  after  those  things 
which  children  most  covet,  as  sugar,  sweet- 
meats, and  cakes.  It  was  necessary  to 
compel  him  to  eat  them,  which  was  done 
from  an  opinion  that  this  refusal  of  delicate 
food  arose  from  excessive  delicacy  of  taste. 
Montaigne  left  college  in  1546,  and 
from  that  time  until  he  was  grown  up  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  We  must 
suppose  that  he  continued,  though  not 
very  assiduously,  the  studies  he  had  begun, 
but  that  the  manners,  habits,  opinions,  and 
ideas  of  his  times,  opposed  themselves  to 
any  inclination  he  might  have  felt  to  devote 
the  principal  part  of  his  leisure  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  book-learning.  It  would  seem 
that,  from  the  period  of  which  we  speak 
until  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  his 
life  resembled  that  of  his  neighbors  and 
equals.  We  know  that  he  early  became 
councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux, 
that  he  led  a  dissipated  life  for  some  time, 
that  he  made  a  manage  de  convenance ;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  his  intellect.  That  it  did  devel- 
ope  itself  we  know,  and  likewise  that  it  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  direction  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  early  educa* 
tion.  But  there  is  little  beyond  conjecture 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  be  lost 
or  gained  more  from  having  been  plunged 
for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  gaieties  of 
French  society  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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From  Tait*i  Magvxine. 
JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

BY    OXOBGB    GILFILLAV,  AUTHOR  OF  **  A  QAIXKBT 
OF   LITXBARY  PORTRAITS." 

SoHiB  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  large  city  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
were  apprised,  by  handbills,  that  James 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield,  the  poet, 
was  to  address  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Moravian  missions.  This  announcement, 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  Caios,  "  did  bring 
de  water  into  our  mouth."  The  thought  of 
seeing  a  live  poet,  of  European  reputation^ 
arriving  fit  our  very  door^  in  .a  remote  cor« 
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ner,  waB  afaBoloielj  dedri&iog*    We  went 
early  to  the  chapeJ  where  he  was  announc- 
ed to  speak,  and  ere  the  lion  of  the  evening 
i^|).eared,  amu«ed  ourselves  with  watching 
and  aMalyzing  the  audience  which  his  ce- 
lebrity had  collected.     It  was  not  very  nu^ 
merous,  and  not  very  select.     Few  of  the 
gtAudees  of  the  city  bad  condescended  to 
honor  him  with  their  presence.    Stranger 
stilJ,  there  was  but  a  sparae  supply  of  cler- 
gy,  or  of  the  prominent  religionists  of  the 
town.  The  church  was  chiefly  filled  with  fe- 
niales  of  a  certain  age,  one  or  two  stray  **  hero 
worshippers/'  like  ourselves,  a  few  young  la- 
dies who  had  read  some  of  hisminor  poeroa, 
and.  whose  eyes  seemed  lighted  up  with  a 
gentle  fire  of  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  author  of  those  *'  beautiful  verses 
on  the  Grave,  and  Prayer/'  and  two  or  three 
M^bo  had  come  from  ten  miles  off  to  see  and 
l^ear   the  celebrated  poet.      When  he  at 
length  appeared,  we  continued  to  marvel  at 
the  aspect,  of  the  platform.    Instead  of  be- 
ing supported  by  the  ^UU  of  the  city,  instead 
of  forming  a  rallying  centre  of  attraction 
and  unity  to  all  who  hud  a  sympathy  with 
piety  or  with  genius  for  leagues  round  it,  a 
few   obscure   individuals  presented  thejn- 
selves,  who  seemed  rather  anxious  to  catch 
a.litlle  tciat  from  him,  than  to  delight  to  do 
him  honor.       The  evening  was  rather  ad- 
v.aQced  ere  he  rose  to  speak.     His  appear- 
ance, so  far  as  we  could  calch  it,  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  spiritual  cast  of  his  po- 
etry,    He  was  ull,  thin,  bald,  with  a  face 
of  sliarp  outline,  but  mild  expression ;  and 
we  looked  with  no  little  reverence  on  the 
eye  which  had  shot  fire  into  the  Pelican 
Island,  atui  on  the  hand  (skinny  enough  we 
ween,)  which  had  written  "  The  Grave." 
He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  sinking  occasion- 
ally into  an  inaudible  whisper  :  but  his  ac- 
tion was  fiery  and  his  pantomime  striking. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  alluded,  with 
considerable   efiect,   to  the    early    heroic 
struggles  of  Moravian  ism,  when  she  was 
yet  alone  in  the  death-grapple  with  the  pow- 
ers of  Heathen  darkness,  and  closed  (when 
did  he  ever  close  a  speech  otherwise  ?  )  by 
qivHiiig  a  few  vigorous  verses  from  himself. 
We  left  the  meeting,  we  remember^  with 
two  wondering  questions  ringing  in  our 
ears:    ftrsi,  Is  tJttU  famel  of  what  value 
reputaiioe,  w^ich,  in  a  city  of  sixty  thou- 
aaW.  inbabiunts,  is  so  freezingly  acknow- 
ledged T    Woukl  not  any  enipiy,  mouthing 
charlatan,  any  *•  twopenny  tear^mouth,"  any 


atrings^f  the  popular  paasiovn^  have  eojofed' 
a  better  reception  than  this  true,  tender,  and« 
holy. poet?  But  secondly,  is  not  thia  true», 
lender,  and  holy  poet  partly*  himself  to, 
blame?  Has  he  not  put  himself  in  a  fitlse* 
position  ?  Has  he  not  too  readily  lent  himself 
aa  an  instrument  of  popular  excitement  1- 
la  thia  progresa  of  his  altogether  a  poet'e. 
progress?  Would  Milton,  or  Cowper,  oc^, 
Wordsworth  have  submitted  to  it?  And  ia^ 
it  in  good  taate  for  him  to  eke  out  his  or»*. 
lions  byloug  extracta  from  bis  own  poems t> 
Homer,  it  is  true,  sang  his  own  verses;  boti 
he  did  it  fur  food.  Montgomery  recitee< 
them,  but.  it  is  for  fame. 

We  pass  now  gladly — as  we  did  in  thought 
then — from  the  progress  to  the  p6et-pilgrim4 
himself.  We  have  long  admired  and  loved> 
Jamea  Montgomery.  We  loved  him  ere* 
we  could  admire  him  :  we  wept  under  hiik. 
spell  ere  we  did  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
We  will  not  soon  forget  the  Sabbaih  evening, 
—it  was  in  golden  aummer  tide— when  wa, 
first  heard  his  *'  Grave"  repeated,  and  wept 
BB  we  heard  iu  It  seemed  to  come,  aa  it, 
professed  to  come,  from  the  grave  itself— a. 
still  small  voice  of  comfort  and  of  hope,, 
even  from  that  stern  abyss.  It  was  a  fine- 
and  bold  idea  to  turn  the  great  enemy  into 
a  comforter,  and  elicit  such  a  reply,  so  ten- 
der and  submissive,  to  the  challenge,  "  O. 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  Trinmphlngi 
in  prospect  over  the  Sun  himself,  the  grave, 
proclaims  the  superiority  and  immunity  of. 
the  soul— 

The  Saa  is  bat  »  spark  of  &«, 
A  traiiBiant  Diet«»or  in  the  sky  ; 

But  thou !  inimfirtal  w  his  Sire» 
Slialt  never  die. 


Surely  no  well  in  the  wilderness  ever^ 
sparkled  out  to  the  thirsty  traveller  a  voice  • 
more  masical,  more  tender,  and  momclieevT^ 
ing,  than  this  which  Montgomery  educeai 
from  the  jaws  of  the  narrow  house.     Sooa« 
afterwards  we  became  acquainted  with  somek* 
of  his  otler  small  pieces,  which  then  seized 
and  which  still  occupy  the  principal  place 
in  our  regards.    Indeed  it  is  on  has  little 
poeme  that  the  permanency  of  his  fame  is- 
likely  to  vest,  as  it  is  into  tbem  that  he  baa** 
chiefly  ahedihe  peculiarity  and  the  beauty  of  • 
hia  genius.     James  Montgomery  han  little 
inventive  or  dramatie  power;   he  cannot 
write  aa  epic ;  none  of  hia  larger  poems^ 
while  some  are  bulky,  can  be  calieil  gieat ; 
but  he  ia  the  beat  writer  of  hyaAoei  (iwdea* 
standing  a  hymn  aimply  to  mean  o  shof  ire^ 


painted,  aiepi^  aeaage,  any  elevet  jiiwier,|ligioue  cflSisioa,)   in  the  language       £1% 
any  deaietoua  player  opoa the  fiery  harp-|caldieailieUanaientemQliona.of  ihopkm 
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hiNuU  whi^  wife  in  tbe-odm  e«ei|inf  iKalk, 
vber^  the  saint,  like  Isano,  goes  out  into 
tlMS  fieliis  to  meditate ;  or  under  the  siill 
a^d  star-fretted  midnight;  or  on  his  '*  own 
dsUgktful  bed ;"  or  in  pensire  oontempla-* 
tipos  of  the  **  Common  Lu% ;"  or  ondar  the 
Swiss  hearen,  where  ef  ening  hardly  closes 
Ih^  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  siiiarlake  Le^ 
nipn's  waters  with  a  murmnrlike  a  sleeper's 
pfiayer:  whererer^  in  short,  piety  kindles 
into  the  poeiio  feeling  such  emotions,  he 
empties,  refines^  a»d  embafans  in  bis  snal«h- 
es.of  lyric  song.  As  WordswoMh  has  ex- 
]|ressed  sentiments  which  the  "  solitary  lov- 
er- of  nature  was  unable  to  utter,  save  with 
SiatciuDg  eye  and  faltering  tongoe,"  so 
ontgomery  has  given  poetic  form  and 
vierds,  to  bfitathing)B  and  pantings  of  the 
Cbriatian's^apirit,  which  himself  never  sus< 
peeled,  to  be  poetical  at  all,  till  he  saw  them 
reflected  in  verse.  He  has  caught. and  crys^* 
Ifitlised  the  tear  dropping  from  the  penitent's 
^ye^ ;  he  has  echoed  the  burden  of  the  heart, 
sighing  with  gratitude  to  Heaven ;  he  has 
arrested  and  fixed  in  melody,  the  "  up^wsrd 
Ipaocing  of  an  eye,  when  none  but  God  is 
near."  In  his  verse^  and  in  Cowper's,  the 
pqetry  of  ages  of  devotion  has  broken,  si- 
Wee,  and  spoken  out.  Religioa,  the  most 
poetical  of  all  things,  had,  for  a  longseasoik, 
been  divorced  from  song,  or  had  mistaken 
pert  jinglei  impudent  faimKavity,  and  dog- 
gerel, fnr  its  genuine  voice.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  bards  of  Oluey  and  Sheffield,  to  re> 
new  and  to  strengthen  the  lawful  and  holy 
wedlock. 

Montgomery,  then,  is  a  religious  lyrist, 
and  as  such,  is  distinguished  by  many  pe- 
culiar merits.  Hia  first  quality  is  a  cer- 
tiun  quiet  simplicity  of  language,  and  of  pur- 
pose. His  is  not  the  ostentatious,  elaborate, 
and  systematic  simplicity  of  Wordswoxlb ; 
it.  is  unobtrusive,  and  essential  to  the  action 
of  his  mind.  It  is  a  simplicity,  which 
the  diligent  student  of  Scripture  seldom 
fails  to  derive  from  its  pages,  particu- 
larly from  its  histories  and  its  psalms.  It 
b  the  simplicity  of  a  spirit  which  religion' 
has  subdued  as  well  as  elevated,  and  which 
'Conscioudy  spreads  abroad  the  wings  of  its 
imagination,  under  the  eye  God,  As  if 
esch  poem  were  a  prayer,  so  is  he  sedulous 
that  its  words  be  few  and  well  ordered.  In 
short,  his  is  not  so  much  the  simplicity  of 
art,  nor  the  simplicity  of  nature,  as  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  faith.  It  is  the  virgin  dress  of 
<We  of  the  white-robed  priests  in  the  ancient 
temple.  It  is  the  simplicity  which,  by  eiwy 
and  rapid  transittoo,  mounts  into  bold  and 
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manly  enthusiasm.  One  is  reminded  of  the^ 
artless  sinkings  and  soarings,  lingerings  and 
hurryings  of  David's  matchless  minstrelsies, 
which  come  and  go  like  the  sounds  of  mu- 
sic borne  on  the  wind.  Profound  insight: 
is  not  peculiarly  Montgomery's  forte.  He 
is  rather  a  seraph  than  a  cherub ;  rather  a, 
burning  than  a  knowing  one.  He  kneeb ; 
he  looks'  upward  with  rapt  eye ;  he  covera 
at  times  bis  face  with  his  wing;  buthedoea 
not  ask  awful  questions,  or  cast  strong^ 
though  baffled  glances  into  the  solid  and  ln« 
tolerable  glory.  You  can  never  apply  to, 
him  the  words  of  Gray.  He  never  haa 
"  passed  the  bounds  of  flaming  space,  where 
angels  tremble  as  they  gaze."  He  baa 
ne«er  invaded  those  lofty  but  dangerous  r^ 
gions.  of  speculative  thought,  wl^e  some 
have  dwelt  till  they  have  lost  all  piety,  save 
its  grandeur  and  gloom.  He  does  not  reap 
son,  far  less  doubt,  on  the  subject  of  religioa 
at  all  I  it  is  his  only  to  wonder,  to  love,  to 
weep,  and  to  adove.  Sometimes,  but  set* 
dom,  can  he  be  called  a  sublime  writer.  la. 
bis  **  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,"  he  blowa 
a  bold  horn,  but  the  echoes  and  the  avalai»* 
ches  of  the  highest  Alps  will  not  answer  or 
fall  to  his  reveille.  In  his  **  Greenland," 
he  expresses  but  faintly  the  poetry  ot 
Frost ;  and  his  line  is  often  cold  as  a  gla* 
cier.  Hia  ''  World  before  the  Flood,"  is  a 
misnomer.  It  is  not  the  young  virgin  un« 
drowned  world  it  professes  to  be.  In  hia 
*'  West  Indies,"  there  is  more  of  the  ardent 
emancipator  than  of  the  poet;  your  catch 
but  dimly,  through  itscorrectand  measured 
verse,  a  glimpse  of  Ethiopia,  a  dreadful  apn 
pell  ant,  standing  with  one  shackled  fool  oa 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  other  on  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  "  stretching  forth 
her  hands"  to  an  avenging  God.  And  al« 
though,  in  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage^ 
there  were  elements  of  poetry,  yet  it  was  a 
poetry  which  our  author's  genius  is  toa 
gentle  and  timid  fully  to  extract.  As  sooa 
could  he  have  added  a  story  to  Ugolino'a 
tower.  Off  another  circle  to  the  Inferno,  as 
have  painted  that  pit  of  heat,  hunger,  and 
howling  despair,  the  hold  of  a  slave  vesseU 
Let  him  have  his  praise,  however,  as  the 
constant  and  eloquent  friend  of  the  negro^ 
and  as  the  laureate  of  his  freedom.  The 
high  note  struck  at  first  by  Cowper  in  hia 
lines,  "  I  would  not  have  a  slave,"  &c.,  it 
was  reserved  for  Montgomery  to  echo  and 
swell  up,  in  reply  to  the  full  diapason  of  the 
liberty  of  Ham's  children  procinimed  in  all 
(lie  isles  which  Biitain  claims  as  hers.  And 
let  ua  hope  that  he  will  ba  rewarded  befoKa 
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the  close  of  his  existence,  bj  hearing,  though 
it  were  in  an  ear  half  shut  in  deatii,  a  loud- 
er, deeper,  more  victorious  dhont  springing 
from  emancipated  America,  and  of  saying, 
like  Simeon  of  old,  *'Lord,  now  Jet  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation." 

The  plan  of  "The  Pelican  Island"  was 
an  unfortunate  one,  precluding  as  it  did  al- 
most entirely  human  interest,  and  rapid 
Ticissitude  of  events ;  and  resting  its  power 
principally  upon  the  description  of  foreign 
objects,  and  of  slow  though  majestic  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  Once,  and  once  only,  in 
this  and  perhaps  in  any  of  his  poems,  does 
he  rise  into  the  rare  region  of  the  sublime. 
It  is  in  the  description  of  the  tky  of  the 
south,  a  subject  which  indeed  is  itself  in- 
spiration. And  yet,  in  that  solemn  sky,  the 
great  constellations,  hung  up  in  the  wonder- 
ing evening  air,  the  Dove,  the  Raven,  the 
Ship  of  Heaven,  *'  sailing  from  Eternity  ;'* 
the  Wolf,  "  with  eyes  of  lightning  watching 
the  Centaur's  spear  ;*'  the  Altar  blazing, 
**  even  at  the  footsteps  of  Jehovah's  throne  ;" 
the  Cross,  "  meek  emblem  of  Redeeming 
love,"  which  bends  at  midnight  as  when 
they  were  taking  down  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  which  greeted  the  eye  of  Hum- 
boldt as  he  sailed  over  the  still  Pacific,  had 
so  hung  and  so  burned  for  ages,  and  no  poet 
had  sung  their  praises.  Patience,  ye  glo- 
rious tremblers !  In  a  page  of  this  *'  Peli- 
can Island,"  a  page  bright  as  your  own 
beams,  and  like  them  immortal,  shall  your 
splendors  be  yet  inscribed.  This  passage, 
which  floats  the  poem,  and  will  long  memor- 
ize Montgomery's  name,  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  poet  never  saw  but  in 
imagination  that  unspeakable  southern  mid- 
night And  yet  we  are  not  sure  but,  of  ob- 
jects so  transcendent,  the  "  vision  of  our 
own"  is  the  true  vision,  and  the  vision  that 
ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  song.  For  our 
parts,  we,  longing  as  we  have  ever  done  to 
see  the  Cross  of  the  South,  would  almost 
fear  to  have  our  longings  gratified,  and  to 
find  the  reality,  splendid  as  it  must  be,  sub- 
stituted for  that  vast  image  of  bright  quiv- 
ering stars,  which  has  so  long  loomed  be- 
fore our  imaginations,  and  so  often  visited 
our  dreams.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question,  in 
reference  to  objects  which  must,  even  when 
seen,  derive  their  interest  from  imagination, 
whether  they  be  not  best  seen  by  its  eye 
alone. 

Among  Montgomery's  smaller  poems,  the 
finest  is  the  "Stanzas  at  Midnight,"  com- 
posed in  Switzerland,  and  which  we  see  in- 1  ten  irritating  into  invective ;  we  find  no 
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serted  in  Longfellow's  beautiful  romance  of 
Flyperion,  with  no  notice  or  apparent  know* 
ledge  of  their  authorship.  'They  describe 
a  mood  of  his  own  mind  while  passing  a 
night  among  the  Alps,  and  contain  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  the  emotions  which,  thick 
and  sombre  as  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains, crossed  his  soul  in  its  solitude.  There 
are  no  words  of  Foster's,  which  to  as  po^ 
sess  more  meaning  than  that  simple  expres- 
sion in  his  first  essay,  "solemn  meditattons- 
of  the  night."  Nothing  in  spiritual  history 
is  more  interesting.  What  vast  tracts  of 
thought  does  the  mind  sometimes  traverse 
when  it  cannot  sleep  !  What  ideas,  that 
had  bashfully  presented  themselves  in  the 
light  of  day,  now  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
and  authoritative  dignity  !  How  vividly 
appear  before  us  the  memories  of  the  past! 
How  do,  alas!  past  struggles  and  sins  re- 
turn to  recollection,  rekindling  on  our 
cheeks  their  first  fierce  blushes  unseen  in 
the  darkness!  How  new  a  light  is  cast  up- 
on the  great  subjects  of  spiritual  contem- 
plation!  What  a  ''browner  horror"  falls 
upon  the  throne  of  death,  and  the  pale 
kingdoms  of  the  grave !  What  projects  are 
then  formed,  what  darings  of  purpose  con- 
ceived, and  how  fully  can  we  then  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  poet« 

**  In  lonely  glens,  amid  the  roar  of  riven. 
When  the  st  II  nights  were  inonnleu,bave  I  known 
JovB  that  no  tongue  can  itU  ;  my  pale  lip  quivers 
when  thought  revisits  them  !*' 


And  when,  through  the  window,  looks  in 
on  us  one  full  glance  of  a  clear  large  star, 
how  startlingly  it  seems,  like  a  conscious, 
mild,  yet  piercing  eye;  how  strongly  it 
points,  how  soothingly  it  mingles  with  our 
meditations,  and  as  with  a  leash  of  fire  leads 
them  away  into  still  remoter  and  more  mys- 
terious regions  of  thought !  Such  a  medi- 
tation Montgomery  has  embodied  in  these 
beautiful  verses ;  but  then  be  is  up  amid  the 
midnight  and  all  its  stars  ;  he  is  out  amid 
the  Alps,  and  is  catching  on  his  brow  the 
living  breath  of  that  rarest  inspiration  which 
moves  amid  them,  then  and  then  alone. 

We  mentioned  Cowper  in  conjunction 
with  Montgomery  in  a  former  sentence. — 
They  resemble  each  other  in  the  pious  pur- 
pose and  general  simplicity  of  their  writ- 
ings, but  otherwise  are  entirely  distinct. — 
Cowper's  is  a  didactic,  Montgomery's  a  ro- 
mantic piety.  Cowper's  is  a  gloomy,  Mont- 
gomery's a  cheerful  religion.  Cowper  has 
in  him  a  fierce  and  bitter  vein  of  satire,  of- 
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traces  of  any  such  thing  in  all  Montgome- 
fj's  writings.  Coirper's  withering  denun- 
ciations seem  shreds  of  Elijah's  mantle,  torn 
off  in  the  fiery  whirlwind.  Montgomery  is 
clothed  in  the  softer  varments,  and  breathes 
ihe  gentler  genius  of  the  new  economy. — 
And  as  poets,  Montgomery,  with  more  im- 
agination and  elegance,  is  entirely  destitute 
of  the  rugged  strength  of  sentiment,  the  ex- 
quisite keenness  of  observation,  the  rich 
humor  and  the  awful  personal  pathos  of 
Cowper. 

Montgomery's  hymns  (properly  so  called), 
we  do  not  much  admire.  They  are  adapt- 
ed, and  seem  written,  for  such  an  assem- 
blage of  greasy  worshipper8,such  lank-haired 
young  men,  such  virgins  wise  and  foolish, 
such  children  small  and  great,  as  meet  to 
Vih  up  their  ''most  sweet  voices"  within 
Methodistic  sanctuaries.  They  have  in 
them  oflen  a  false  gallop  of  religious  senti- 
mentalism.  Their  unction  has  been  kept 
too  long,  and  has  a  savor  not  of  the  sweet- 
est; they  abound  less  indeed  than  many  of 
their  class,  in  such  endearing  epithets  as 
"dear  Lord,"  "dear  Christ,"  "sweet  Jesus," 
&c. ;  but  are  not  entirely  free  from  these 
childish  decorations.  A  stern  Scottish  taste, 
accustomed  to  admire  such  effusions  as  the 
Dies  Irs,  and  to  sing  such  productions  as 
orur  rough  and  manly  Psalms,  and  our  sweet 
and  unpretending  Paraphrases,  cannot  away 
with  the  twopenny  trump  of  the  English  de- 
votional hymn,  degraded  by  recollections  of 
Watts'  Psalms,  Wesley,  Tate,  and  Brady, 
even  when  it  is  touched  by  the  master  hands 
of  a  Cowper  or  a  Montgomery.  That  one 
song,  sung  by  the  solitary  Jewish  maiden  in 
Ivanhoe,  (surely  the  sweetest  strain  ever  ut- 
tered since  the  spoilers  of  Judah  did  by  Ba- 
bel's streams  require  of  its  captives  a  song, 
and  were  answered  in  that  melting  melody 
which  has  drawn  the  tears  and  praises  of  all 
time,)  is  worth  all  thehymnbooks  that  were 
ever  composed.  Montgomery's  true  hymns, 
are  those  which  bear  not  the  name,but  which 
sing,  and  for  ever  will  sing,  their  own  quiet 
tune  to  simple  and  pious  spirits. 

Of  Montgomery's  prose  we  might  say 
much  that  was  favorable.  It  is  truly  "  Prose 
by  a  Poet,"  to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of 
his  works.  You  see  the  poet  every  now 
and  then  dropping  his  mask,  and  showing 
his  flaming  eyes.  It  is  enough  of  itself  to 
confute  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  the 
prose  of  poets.  Who  indeed  but  a  poet  has 
ever  written,  or  can  ever  write  good  prose, 
prose  that  will  live?  What  prose,  to  take 
iMit  one  example,  is  comparable  to  the  prose 
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of  Shakspeare — many  of  whose  very  best' 
passages,  as  Hamlet's  description  of  man, ' 
Palstaff 's  death,  the  speech  of  Brutus,  that 
dreadful  grace  before  meat  of  Timon, which 
is  of  misanthropy  the  quaintest  and  most 
appalling  quintessence,  and  seems  fit  to 
have  preceded  a  supper  in  Eblis,  &c.,  are 
not  in  verse?  Montgomery's  prose  criti- 
cism  we  value  less  for  its  exposition  of  prin- 
ciples, or  for  its  originality,  in  which  re- 
spects it  is  deficient,  than  for  its  generous 
and  eloquent  enthusiasm.  It  is  delightfol' 
to  find  in  an  author,  who  had  so  to  struggle' 
up  his  way  to  distinction,  such  a  fresh  and' 
constant  sympathy  with  the  success  and  the 
merits  of  others.  In  this  point  he  reminds- 
us  of  Shelley,  who,  hurled  down  at  one  time, 
by  universal  acclamation,  into  the  lowest 
abyss  of  contempt,  both  as  an  author  and  a 
man,  could  look  up  from  it  to  breathe  sin- 
cere admiration  toward  those  who  had 
usurped  the  place  in  public  favor  to  which 
he  was,  and  knew  he  was,  entitled.  We 
are  not  reminded  of  the  Lakers,  whose  tam-^ 
like  narrowness  of  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
and  weakest  feature  in  their  characters. — 
Truly  a  great  mind  never  looks  so  con- 
temptible as  when,  stooping  from  its  pride 
of  place,  it  exchanges  its  own  high  aspira- 
tions af\er  fame,  for  poor  mouse-like  nib- 
blings  at  the  reputation  of  others. 

JVfany  tributes  have  been  paid  of  late 
years  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  lips 
of  Coleridge  have  waxed  eloquent  in  its 
praise  ;  Southey  and  Macaulay  have  here 
embraced  each  other  ;  Cheever,  from  Ame- 
rica, has  uttered  a  powerful  sound  in  pro-* 
clamation  of  its  unmatched  merits  :  but 
we  are  mistaken  if  its  finest  panegyric  be 
not  that  contained  in  Montgomery's  pre- 
face, prefixed  to  the  Glasgow  edition.  In  it 
all  the  thankfulness  cherished  from  child- 
hood, in  a  poet's  and  a  Christian's  heart,  to- 
ward this  benign  and  beautiful  book,  comes 
gushing  forth;  and  he  closes  the  tribute 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  relieved  himself 
from  a  deep  burden  of  gratitude.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  proper  feeling  to  be  entertained 
toward  all  works  of  genius ;  and  an  envious 
or  malign  criticism  upon  such  is  not  so 
much  a  defect  in  the  intellect,  as  it  is  a  sin 
of  the  heart.  It  is  a  blow  struck  in  the  face 
of  a  benefactor.  A  great  author  is  one  who 
lays  a  priceless  treasure  at  our  door ;  and  t€ 
we  at  once  reject  the  boon  and  spurn  the 
giver,  ours  is  not  an  error  simply,  it  is  a 
deadly  crime. 

The  mention  of  Bunyan  and  Montgomery 
in  conjunction,  irresistibly  reminds  vs  of  a. 
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Wfiter  who  much  resembles  the  one,  and  in- 
to whom  the  spirit  of  the  other  seems  abso- 
liUeiy  to  huve  transmigrated  ;  we  mean  Ma- 
ry Howitt.  She  resembles  Montgomery 
piruicipally  in  the  amiable  light  in  which  she 
presents  the  ^irit  of  Christianity.  Here  the 
Moravian  and  the  Friend  are  finely  at  one. 
Their  religion  is  no  dire  fatalism,  like  Fos- 
ter's ;  it  is  no  gloomy  reservoir  of  all  mor- 
bid and  unhappy  feelings.disappointed  hopes, 
baffled  purposes,  despairing  prospects,  turn- 
l^g  toward  heaven,  in  their  extremity,  for 
comf>rt,  aa  it  is  with  a  very  numerous  class 
of  authors.  It  is  a  glad  sunbeam  from  the 
wcapb  of  the  morning,  kindling  all  nature 
wad  liie  into  smiles.  It  is  a  meek«  woman- 
like presence  in  the  chamber  of  earth,  which 
meanwhile  beautifies,  and  shall  yet  redeem 
and  restore  it-— by  its  very  gentleness  right- 
ing ail  its  wrongs,  curing  aU  its  evils,  and 
iriping  away  all  its  tears.  Had  but  this  faith 
hem  ^own  more  fully  to  the  sick  soul  of 
Cowper !  were  it  but  shown  more  widely  to 
the  sick  soul  of  earth, 

Soon 
Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 
Woaid  repent  its  envy  vain, 
And  the  earth  grow  jfoungagsin. 

And  how  like  is  Mary  Howitt  to  Bunyan  1 
Like  him,  she  is  the  most  sublime  of  the 
simple,  and  the  most  simple  of  the  sublime ; 
the  most  literal,  and  the  most  imaginative,  of 
irriters.  Hers  and  his  are  but  a  few  quiet 
words:  but  they  have  the  effect  of  "  Open 
Sesame ;"  they  conduct  into  deep  caverns 
of  feeling  and  of  thought,  to  open  which  ten 
thousand  mediocrists  behind  are  bawling 
their  big-mouthed  talk  in  vain.  In  '*  Mari- 
on's Pilgrimage,"  (thanks  to  the  kind  and 
gifted  young  viend  who  lately  introduced  us 
to  this  beautiful  poem,)  we  have  a  minor 
'*  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  where  Christianity  is^ 
represented  as  a  child  going  forth  on  a  mis- 
sion to  earth,  mingling  with  and  mitigating 
iH  its  evils ;  and  is  left,  at  the  close,  still 
wandering  on  in  this  her  high  calling.  The 
allegory  is  not,  any  more  than  in  Bunyan, 
strictly  preserved ;  for  Marion  is  at  once 
Christianity  personified  and  a  Christian  per- 
son, who  alludes  to  Scripture  events,  and 
talks  in  Scripture  language ;  but  the  sim- 
plicity, the  childiikeness,  and  the  sweetness, 
are  those  of  the  gentle  dreamer  of  Elstowe. 
Why  does  she  not  more  firequently  lean 
down  her  head  upon  his  inspired  pillow ! 

We  return  to  James  Montgomery,  only  to 
bid  him  iareweU.  He  is  one  of  the  few  lin- 
gering stars  in  a  very  rich  constellatioa  of 
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poets.  Byron,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Crabbe* 
Campbell,  Shelley,  Keats,  d&c,  are  gone  l 
some  burst  to  shivers  by  their  own  impetu* 
ous  motion ;  others,  in  the  course  of  nature,, 
have  simply  ceased  to  shine.  Three  of  that 
cluster  yet  remain,  in  Wordsworth,  Moore^ 
and  Montgomery.  Let  u%  without  absurdly 
and  malignantly  denying  merit  to  our  rising 
luminaries,  (some  of  whom,  such  as  Brown*^ 
ing,  Tennyson,  and  Baillie,  we  hope  yet  to 
see  emulating  the  very  highest  of  the  de- 
parted,) with  peculiar  tenderness  cheriahv 
these,  both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  as  still 
linking  us  to  a  period  in  our  literary  history 
so  splendid. 


From  Frater't  IJifMinei 

THE  «« ECltlVAIN  PUBLIC.*' 

k  SKETCH  FROM  P^KIBUN  LIFE. 

<*  My  lord,  heware  of  jealousy  !"— ^SaAEsrsAas. 

CILAFTBR  I. 

Wbo  has  resided  in  Paris  for  any  length 
of  time  without  becoming  ac4|uainted,  at 
least  by  sight,  with  some  of  those  humble 
temples  of  literature  which  abound  in  that 
city,  resembling  cobblers'  stalls,  kept  by 
the  very  poorest  of  the  brethren  of  the  (|uiU» 
who  announce  iheir  calling  to  the  world  by 
the  somewhat  magniloquent  title,  inscribed 
on  their  little  bricks,  of  **  Ecrivains  Pub- 
lics V*  How  many  a  tale  of  love  in  humble 
life,  how  many  an  intrigue,  how  many  a 
reputation,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  these  humble 
and  busily  employed  agents  of  illiterate 
Paris !  They  are  said  to  be  a  class  of  mea 
wbo,  though  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty, 
invariably  display  the  most  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity and  discretion  towards  their  emp 
ployers ;  and,  according  to  general  report, 
the  confession  of  Su  Roch  or  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette  are  not  more  sacred  than  the 
secrets  confided  to  thepenmanship  of  these 
miserable  scribes.  Their  bautiquei  are 
usually  found  in  retired  parts  of  the  town, 
where  a  spot  of  waste  ground,  or  a  firiendly 
gable  of  a  honse^  affords  space  for  their 
erection,  without  the  awkwardness  of  a 
demand  for  rent  A  description  of  thia 
class  of  the  sons  of  literature,  so  totally 
unknown  to  fame,  would  be  worthy  the  pea 
of  the  Fielding  of  former Vays,  or  the 
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Chwles  DkkeoA  of  our  own.  Biii»  as  we, 
aUs  1  hare  no  skill  in  this  admirable  speoies 
of  porlraiiure,  we  propose  lo  lay  before  the 
reader  a  romance  of  modern  Paris^  an 
*'  ower  true  tale/'  in  which  one  of  these 
worthy  public  Kttiraieurs  enacted  a  not  un« 
distinguished  part,  and  one  which  amply 
bears  out  the  high  character  for  integrity 
and  honor  ascribed  to  the  brotherhood. 

The  reader  must  accompany  us  to  a  small 
a^rtroent  on  the  second  floor,  in  a  retired, 
qivet  street,  situated  in  the  most  aristocra- 
tic quarter  of  Paris,  the  Faubourg  St  Ger- 
main. Though  small,  the  rooms  were  neat 
lA  the  extreme,  and  while  nothing  that 
could  properly  be  called  luxury  was  visible, 
except  one  of  Erard's  grand  pianos  may  be 
thus  denominated,  the  presence  of  a  pre- 
siding taste  was  every  where  apparent,  and 
threw  a  certain  air  of  unpretending  elegance 
over  the  modest  sojourn. 

A  young  lady  was  seated  near  the  win- 
daw,  busily  employed  at  her  embroidery* 
fsame.  Her  eyes  were  steadily  and  earnestr 
If  bent  upon  her  work;  occasionally  she 
raised  her  long  dark  eye-lashes  to  the  time- 
piece which  stood  on  the  mantle-shelf,  the 
JMmds  of  which  seemed  to  move  too  rapidly 
for  her  wishes.  Her  dress  was  simple  and 
bee<MaAing,  but  had  it  been  directly  other- 
wise, no  style  of  dress  could  conceal  the 
captivating  beauty  of  her  form  and  features. 
The  fomer  was  exactly  of  that  character 
which  a  painter  would  most  prize  as  a 
model  of  feminine  grace  and  elegant  pro- 
portions; and  her  countenance,  beaming 
irith  intelligence  and  feeling,  was  a  living 
portrait  of  some  of  those  immortal  crea- 
tioBS  with  which  the  pencil  of  Rafiaelle 
lias  enchanted  the  world. 

At  length  she  raised  her  head,  and  re- 

Iarded  the  clock  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
[er  work  was  completed.  She  rose  and 
Xftng  the  bell.    An  old  servant  appeared. 

**  Msrian,"  said  her  mistress,  in  a  tone 
which  showed  her  satisfaction,  "it  is  fin- 
ished.   Look  I     What  do  you  think  of  it  V 

Marian,  having  put  on  her  spectacles  with 
the  air  of  a  grand  judge,  proceeded  to 
esamine  the  work. 

'<  Ah,''  said  she, "  how  beautiful  1  What 
eolof  s !  Only  let  me  dispose  of  it,  and  VU 
get  you  a  far  better  price  than  you  were 
paid  for  the  last" 

'*  You  know  very  well,"  rq>lied  her  mis- 
tress, "  that  it  is  already  sold  to  the  saife 
house,  and  the  price  agreed  upon." 

?*  The  Jews  V*  muttered  Marian. 

''  Nay,  Mariao/'  said  her  mistresi» "  you 
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must  not  ibrget  that  these  good  people  have 
given  me  eonstant  employment,  and  90  saved 
us  much  trouble." 

**  Ah !"  returned  the  servant,  in  a  tone  of 
impatience,  "  You  could  have  done  without 
them  if  you  would  but  have  spoken  one 
word." 

A  look  of  some  severity  from  her  mistress 
cot  short  the  further  loquacity  of  Marian, 
who  with  some  embarrassment  added,-— 

"I  meant,  by  your  teaching  the  piano, 
doNie  I  at  ten  francs  a  lesson  I" 

"  You  know  it  displeased  M.  Alfred." 

"  That  is  true  enough^  and  after  all  I 
like  this  better  than  your  leaching*— obliged 
to  be  abroad  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
coming  home  sometimes  so  harassed  and 
fatigu^.  At  present  you  never  go  out  at 
all,  except  when  M.  De  Monville  gives  yov 
his  arm,  and  that  ia  not  too  often." 

Another  look  from  her  mistress  again  aiw 
rested  the  garrulity  of  the  old  servMH^ 
which,  be  it  observed,  was  seldom  without 
a  slight  infusion  of  malicew  While  she  had 
been  speaking,  the  former  detached  her 
work  from  the  frame,  and  carefully  rolling 
it  up,— 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  go  with  this  at  once 
before  M.  Alfred  arrives;  it  is  now  near 
his  hoof.  Put  this  frame  also  out  of  the 
way  that  he  may  not  see  it" 

''Take  care,  take  care,"  said  the  old 
woman ;  **  you  know  how  he  hates  my^ 
tery." 

"  Alas?  Heaven  knows  how  it  pains  me 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  him.  But 
this  "  She  made  a  sign,  and  Marian 
took  the  things  and  went  out,  leaving  her 
mistress  plunged  in  melancholy  reflection ; 
for  this  brief  conversation  had  brought  her 
situation*— the  present  and  the  future-— sad- 
ly and  painfully  before  her. 

Louisa  Chatenay  was  but  three  years  old 
when  she  experienced  the  loss,  always  de- 
plorable, of  her  mother.  Her  father,  a 
highly  learned  and  esteemed  professor  in  a 
provincial  town,  had  spared  neither  care 
nor  cost  on  her  education ;  and  his  best  and 
most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  darling 
Louisa. 

To  a  singular  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of 
elegant  literature,  he  saw  that  she  added  4 
decided  taste  for  music  Instroctots  were 
procured,  and  her  progress  was  even  more 
rapid  in  this  most  fascinating  of  the  soi 
ences  than  in  the  other  branches  of  her 
education^  as  though  there  existed  som* 
bidden  sympathy  between  the  endianting 
art  and  the  soul  of  the  fiur  musioiao^  U9W 
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liecome  a  charmiDg  girl  of  Bixteen.  Her 
playing  seemed  leas  execution  than  inspirit- 
tioD ;  and  though  unequal  to  the  tremen- 
dous crashes  of  the  modern  tornado  school, 
which  makes  one  feel  even  for  the  unfortu- 
nate instrument,  her  facile  comprehension 
of  the  great  masters  appeared  rather  divi- 
nation than  study.  Her  voice,  too,  was 
magnificent,  a  rich  mezzo  soprano,  which 
thrilled  in  the  solemn  strains  of  the  divine 
Pergoi^se,  or  the  touching  melodies  of  the 
too-early-lost  Bellini  (for  her  exalted  admi- 
ration of  the  master-spirits  of  the  times 
gone  by  did  not  ronder  her  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  the  moderns — so  ignorant  was 
Louisia  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  modern 
criticism).  At  this  period  Louisa  was, 
both  in  mind  and  person,  every  thing  that 
the  fondest  father  could  desire ;  and  though 
she,  perhaps,  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of 
liberty  than  a  mother's  anxious  vigilance 
would  have  allowed,  her  natural  prudence 
and  a  sensitive  delicacy  of  character  sup- 
plied the  want  of  experience. 

Among  the  more  intimate  friends  of  her 
father  was  a  family  named  Preville;  the 
children  had  been  infant  playfellows,  and 
their  friendship  afterwards  continued  with- 
out interruption.  During  the  age  of  child- 
hood a  marriage  had  even  been  talked  of 
between  the  little  Louisa  and  the  elder  boy, 
Julian  Preville ;  and  although  no  mention 
bad  been  made  of  this  project  of  late  years, 
the  parents  on  both  sides,  particularly  the 
father  of  Louisa,  looked  forward  to  it  as  an 
event  which,  though  not  certain,  might  be 
regarded  as  far  from  improbable.  The  boy, 
who  was  some  two  or  three  years  older  than 
Louisa,  was,  perhaps,  even  more  sanguine 
in  his  hopes. 

These  hopes,  however,  if  he  really  enter- 
tained them,  were  neither  shared  nor  thought 
of  by  Louisa.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
hour  of  her  heart's  awakening  had  not  yet 
come,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  she 
continued  to  regard  Julian  with  the  kind- 
ness due  to  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  but 
without  a  ray  of  warmer  feeling ;  and  her 
life  glided  on  peacefully  and  tranquilly  un- 
til her  eighteenth  year.  She  was  now 
struck  with  a  dreadful  calamity — the  death 
of  her  father. 

He  died  suddenly,  leaving  no  fortune. 
Louisa  would  have  been  nearly  a  beggar, 
but  for  a  trifling  income  derived  from  her 
mother.  Julian  Preville,  now  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  was  absent  at  the 
time ;  his  family  learning  the  extent  of  Loui- 


renew  the  recollection  of  the  formerly  pro- 
jected marriage ;  and  with  the  advice  of 
her  friends  she  determined  upon  proceeding 
to  Paris,  where  she  had  an  old  relative,  the 
only  one  left  her  in  the  world,  but  the 
amount  of  whose  assistance  on  her  arrival 
was,  counselling  her  to  employ  the  little' 
money  she  had  remaining  in  perfecting  her 
talents,  and  to  receive  lessons  before  com- 
mencing to  give  them. 

Louisa,  however,  soon  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  few  pupils,  and  her  talents  were 
already  securing  for  the  friendless  girl  a 
modest  independence,  when,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  a  family  of  rank  in  which  she  gate 
lessons  in  music,  she  met  M.  Alfred  de 
Monville, — an  event  which  materially  af- 
fected the  color  of  her  future  life.    With- 
out entering  into  details  of  the  growth  of 
their  acquaintance,   it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  state,  that,  struck  by  her  uncommon 
beauty,  he  became  an  assiduous  and  devoted 
admirer,  and  that  the  passion  thus  com- 
menced was  daily  augmented  by  a  further 
knowledge  of  her  mind  and  character.    He 
was  also  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and 
this  led  to  a  dangerous  intimacy  between 
them.      His    assiduities   and    devotedness 
made  an  impression  upon  her  heart ;  and, 
not  unnecessarily   to  prolong  our  narra- 
tive, Louisa  for  the  first  time  felt  the  loss 
— the  irreparable  loss  of  a  mother. 

Six  months  had  passed ;    and  although 
the  affection  of  Alfred  seemed  constantly  to 
increase,  during  his  absence  a  corroding 
sentiment  of  sorrow  and  remorse  would  fre- 
quently intrude.     Her  sole  happiness  rested 
upon  the  continuance  of  his  love,  and  she 
knew  that  his  family  were  unceasingly  urg- 
ing him  to  a  union  with  a  young  lady  of 
rank  and  fortune.     Louisa  had  other  mo- 
tives for  uneasiness — in  the  character  of 
her  lover  himself.     With  a  tenderness  and 
depth  of  affection,  almost  without  example, 
mixed  with  great  nobleness  of  mind,  he  dis- 
played some  defects  which  she  could  not 
regard  without  inquietude.     Of  these,  jea- 
lousy and  a  proneness  to  suspicion  were 
the  principal.     On  this  account  she  had 
long  since  given  up  her  music-lessons,  for 
he  had,  with  some  justice,  objections  to  a 
profession  which  led  her  so  much  into  pub- 
lic without  adequate  protection.     But  ia 
sacrificing  this  source  of  income,  Louisa 
would  accept  of  nothing  in  return  from  her 
lof^ff  givii^g  bim  to  understand  that   the 
small  succession  left  her  at  the  death  of  her 
father  was  sufficient  for  her  wants.     We 
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The  servint  had  not  left  the  house  many 
minutes,  when  Louisa  was  aroased  from 
her  reverie  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  "  Ma- 
rian went  in  time/'  mentally  exclaimed  she, 
as  she  hastened  to  open  the  door. 

M.  de  Monville  entered.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  dark  complexion,  tall  and 
well  made,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  His  manner  and  appearance  bore  that 
unmistakable  impress  of  high  life,  which  is, 
perhaps,  never  to  be  imitated  with  success. 
Habits  of  serious  study  had  imprinted  some- 
thing of  precooious  gravity  upon  his  fea- 
tures ;  and  though  naturally  kind  and  in- 
dulgent, the  expression  of  his  dark  and 
piercing  eye  denoted  the  sospicious,  or,  at 
least,  highly  impressionable  disposition  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which 
18  not  altogether  unfrequent  with  those  who 
have  passed  more  of  their  time  in  company 
with  books  than  with  the  world. 

De  Monville  looked  round  on  entering, 
and  inquired  for  Marian. 

"  I  have  just  sent  her  out,"  said  Louisa, 
without  further  explanation. 

"  I  am  glad  we  are  alone,"  rejoined  Al- 
fred. He  entered  the  little  saloon,  and 
taking  both  the  hands  of  Louisa  in  his  own, 
he  imprinted  a  tender  kiss  on  her  forehead. 
There  was  something  in  his  manner  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  communicate ;  and  in  the 
conrse  of  a  long  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion between  the  lovers,  which  we  gener- 
ously spare  the  reader,  he  acquainted  her 
that  the  constant  importunities  of  his  mother 
and  friends  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage 
had  at  length  forced  him  to  come  to  a  de- 
termination. 

"  Well  V*  said  Louisa,  turning  rather  pale. 

"  Well,"  continued  he,  "I  have  chosen 
a  wife.  I  have  not  sought  her  among  those 
who,  gifted  with  birth  and  fortune,  conceive 
that  they  can  dispense  with  the  amiable  vir- 
tties  and  acquirements  which  to  my  mind 
constitute  the  real  ornaments  of  life.  I 
have  found  one,  kind,  modest,  gifted,  and 
loving, — one  whose  heart  has  made  sacrifi- 
ces for  me,  which  a  life  of  devoted ness  only 
can  repay.  Louisa,  will  you  accept  my 
hand  and  namet" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  reply  of 
LoDisa?  The  noble  and  generous  offer 
which  comprised  in  her  eyes  not  only  hap- 
piness, but  the  establishment  of  honor  and 
reputation,  was  received  with  tears  of  Jove 
and  gratitude. 

A  long  conversation  followed,  chiefly  up- 
on their  futore  arrangements ;  in  the  course 
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of  which  Alfred  entreated  her  to  give  him 
a  small  gold  ring  which  Louisa's  mother 
had  tied  round  her  neck  with  her  dying 
blessing,  praying  Heaven  that  it  might  be 
as  a  talisman  to  shield  her  child  from  evil. 
This  gift  Louisa  had  guarded  with  religious 
love  and  reverence.  Alfred  had  before  fre- 
quently solicited  it  in  vain.  He  now  claim- 
ed it  in  the  right  of  her  future  husband. 

Louisa  promised  that  it  should  be  her 
wedding*gift  to  him.  He  was  fain  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  promise,  for  before  he 
could  reply  to  it  the  entrance  of  Marian  put 
a  stop  to  their  further  discourse. 

The  old  servant  was  evidently  in  a  very 
bad  humor.  She  made  signs  to  her  mis- 
tress that  she  had  not  found  the  shopkeeper 
at  home,  and  that  she  had  brought  back  the 
embroidery  unsold. 

Alfred  perceived  some  of  this  dumb  show, 
and  inquired  what  it  meant. 

*'  Nothing,"  said  Louisa,  with  a  smile. 

"  Always  mysterious !"  returned  Alfred, 
taking  his  hat,  half  angrily. 

**  No,"  said  Louisa,  arresting  his  ill-hu- 
mour with  a  kiss. 

Alfred  was  satisfied — or  nearly  so,  and 
tenderly  took  his  leave. 

CHAPTER    II. OBSTACLES. 

During  the  hours  which  the  lovers  were 
passing  so  happily  together,  a  scene  was 
proceeding  in  a  neighboring  street  at  the 
H6tel  de  Monville,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  the 
demnument  of  which,  if  realized,  promised 
effectually  to  interfere  with  their  plans. 
The  mother  of  Alfred  was  at  that  time  re- 
ceiving the  formal — nay,  almost  solemn  visit 
of  the  Countess  de  Ch&teaunenf,  a  lady  im- 
mensely rich,  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  and 
influentially  connected  with  the  highest  per- 
sonages of  the  court.  The  countess  had  an 
only  daughter,  and  hence  her  present  visit 
to  Madame  de  Monville.  The  negotiations 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time ;  the  pres- 
ent interview  was  long,  and  the  ladies,  in 
separating,  had  lost  something  of  the  stiff  and 
ceremonious  dignity  which  marked  their 
meeting.  The  two  mothers  had  agreed  to 
the  marriage  of  Alfred  and  Mdlle.  de  Ch&- 
teauneuf. 

Madame  de  Ch&teauneuf  had  scarcely 
quitted  the  drawing-room,  attended  by  her 
hostess,  at  one  door,  when  a  personage  of 
some  consequence  in  our  story  entered  by 
another.  This  was  a  lady,  who  had  proba- 
bly reached  her  twenty-sixth  year,  but  whose 
features  still  retained  the  charm  and  fresh- 
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ne$s  of  youth.  The  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance  was  replete  with  winning  modesty 
and  in  harmony  with  all  her  movements, 
which  were  marked  by  serene  gentleness 
and  grace.  The  beauty  of  Madame  Vd- 
mont  was  not  of  that  description  which  cap- 
tivates at  first  sight,  but  it  stole  upon  the 
heart,  and  left  an  indelible  impression.  A 
slightly  brown  complexion,  as  if  colored 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  was  contrast- 
ed by  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair — ^pe- 
culiarities which  not  unfrequently  mark  an 
organization  uniting  two  opposite  nalures, 
the  deep  passions  of  the  South  with  the 
voluptuous  languor  of  the  East.  This 
charming  person,  notwithstanding  all  her 
external  advantages,  was  far  fVom  hsippy. 
Married  by  her  parents  at  an  early  age  to 
M.  ValmoDt,  a  roan  more  than  double  her 
years,  she  had  never  known  the  felicity  of 
mutual  affection,  nor  even  the  tranquil 
comforts  of  ordinary  wedded  life*  Her 
husband  was  a  man  without  either  vices  or 
virtues  properly  so  called.  His  mind  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  commercial  or  other 
speculations  to  appreciate  or  even  to  think 
of  his  wife. 

Any  novel  mercantile  scheme,  or  extra- 
ordinary invention,  particularly  if  there  ap- 
peared any  thing  very  impracticable  about 
them,  was  certain  to  find  in  M.  Valmont  an 
active  and  zealous  patron.  But  the  numer- 
ous undertakings  he  had  taken  up  had  nev- 
er  but  one  result — failure.  At  last,  nearly 
ruined,  but  still  as  sanguine  as  ever,  he  em- 
barked the  residue  of  a  once  large  fortune 
in  a  miscellaneous  cargo,  with  which  he 
fceighted  a  vessel  for  the  antipodes.  A  new- 
ly invented  soap,  and  some  thousand  cases 
of  eau  de  Cologne,  formed  a  large  portion 
of  his  cargo,  upon  the  sale  of  which  he  cal- 
culated upon  realizing  at  least  five  hundred 
per  cent,  in  Australia,  and  thus  being  ena- 
bled to  reconstruct  his  shattered  fortunes. 
To  direct  so  important  an  operation  he  had 
himself  embarked  for  New  South  Wales, 
leaving  Madame  Valmont  behind  him  in 
France,  in  possession  of  so  much  of  her 
fortune  as  he  had  been  by  law  unable  to 
touch. 

The  mother  of  Alfred,  who  was  a  distant 
relative,  and  had  always  been  much  attach- 
ed to  Madame  Valmont,  invited  her  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  her  hotel  during  her  tera« 
porary  widowhood — an  offer  which  Madame 
Valmont  gratefully  accepted,  as  affording 
her  not  only  a  home  and  society,  but  the 
kind  of  protection  which  is  necessary  to  a 


young  woman  in  apositioD  of  some  difficul- 
ty as  well  as  delicacy. 

Matilda  Valmont  had  now  been  severtf 
months  a  member  of  the  family,  during 
which  time  her  amiable  character  had  in- 
gratiated her  into  the  most  intimate  confi" 
dence  of  Madame  de  Monville  and  Alfred. 
Indeed,  had  the  heart  of  the  latter  not  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  his  passion  for  Louisa, 
he  might  have  found  himself  in  dangerous 
proximity  with  his  beautiful  cousin. 


Madame  Valmont  stood  for  a  few 
ments  after  entering  the  room  plnnged  ill 
deep  thought ;  but  her  countenance  bright- 
ened on  the  re-entrance  of  Madame  de 
Monville,  who  returned  accompanied  by  at>> 
other  friend  of  the  family — a  M.  St.  Geoivg*. 
This  gentleman  appeared  some  forty  yean 
old.  He  had  quitted  the  army  to  become par^ 
ner  in  a  Paris  banking-house,  of  which  one  of 
his  friends  was  at  the  head,  and  without  re- 
markable talents  of  any  kind,  M.  St  George 
before  long  found  himself  master  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  the  acquirement  of  which, 
after  the  manner  of  most  successful  adven- 
turers, he  attributed  solely  to  his  own  exh 
cessive  cleverness.  Without  possessing  tht 
manners,  and  still  less  the  feelings  of  a  gen* 
tleman — for  the  French  army,  whatever  be 
its  other  merits,  is  decidedly  the  worst 
school  in  the  world  for  that  species  of 
knowledge, — his  military  habits  had  givett 
him  a  certain  frankness,  which  found  favor 
in  many  of  the  aristocratic  saloons  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  and  perfectly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  such  a  connexion,  iht 
ex-captain  assiduously  cultivated  the  gooi 
graces  of  the  noble  owners.  In  this  he  sucr 
ceeded  so  well,  particularly  where  the  reign- 
ing powers  happened  to  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  elderly  ladies,  that  M.  St.  George 
was  in  certain  families  of  distinction  the 
chosen  counsellor,  friend,  and  agent  in  aH 
cases  of  difficulty.  He  had  been  apparently 
sent  for  on  the  present  occasion  by  Madame 
do  Monville  to  be  consulted  upon  some  af^ 
fair  of  importance,  for  the  old  lady  told  Ms* 
tilda  that  she  had  to  speak  to  him  on  psi^ 
ticular  business. 

"  You  wish  to  be  alone  ?  I  will  lesirc 
you,''  said  Matilda,  rising* 

**  Order  the  carriage,  my  dear,  and  drire 
to  the  Champs  Elys^^.  The  dsy  is  beautir 
ful,  sod  it  will  do  you  good.  You  are  lookr 
ing  a  little  pale."  Madame  de  Monrille* 
as  she  spoke,  pressed  the  hands  of  Matilda 
affectionately.  "  By  the  way/'  she  added, 
**  you  received  letters  with  news  of  M*  Vslr 
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iDont  last  nigiit   I  have  not  seen  yoa  since. 
I  hope  it  was  satisfactory — ^he  is  well  V* 

''Qtttte/'  returned  Madame  Valroont. 
with  a  slight  alteration  of  7oice, — **  qnite 
well.  Thanks,  dear  Madam,  for  the  inter- 
est jon  take  in  all  that  concerns  me.  Per- 
fectly satisfactory." 

With  an  amicable  salutation  to  St.  George, 
•Matilda  retired  to  her  apartment. 

She  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  room  than 
Madame  de  MonviDe  acquainted  her  confi- 
dant that  she  had  concluded  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cbftteauneuf  and  h^r  son.  St.  George 
was  proceeding  to  congratulate  her  upon 
this  splendid  alliance,  when  she  informed 
Urn  that  she  had  discovered  the  existence 
of  a  serious  obstacle ;  oue  which  she  feared 
from  the  character  of  Alfred  would  be  al- 
most insurmountable. 

This  obstacle  was  her  son's  passion  for 
Louisa,  with  which  Madame  de  MonTJIle 
appeared  acquainted. 

St.  George  treated  it  lightly,  as  an  attach- 
ment natural  at  the  age  of  Alfred,  but  which 
he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  permit  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage. He  would  see  the  person  in  question 
himself— a  milliner  ?  a  danseuse  ? 

"  Neither,"  said  Madame  de  Monville. 
"  I  hear  she  is  of  honest  parents,  and  has  re- 
ceived a  distinguished  education.  Of  course, 
a  creature  without  morals." 

St.  George  readily  assented  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

**  I  will  explain  matters  frankly  to  her," 
continued  he.  "  Persons  of  this  class  don't 
want  discernment.  Alfred  is  rich,  the  thing 
must  be  done  handsomely.  A  present  of 
500/.,  perhaps  much  less,  will  remove  every 
difficulty.  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy, 
V\\  answer  for  settling  the  aflfair.  Where 
does  she  live  V 

"  In  the  Rue  St.  Romain,  near  this." 

"  Pll  see  her  at  once,"  said  St.  George, 
rrsing  and  taking  his  hat. 

Madame  de  Monville,  however,  advised 
him  first  to  see  her  son  on  the  subject ;  as 
if  he  were  really  so  attached  to  his  mistress 
as  represented  to  her,  he  would  be  dbposed 
to  resent  any  interference  of  which  she 
might  complain  to  him,  and  as  in  that  case 
she  would,  doubtless,  represent  every  thing 
that  was  said  so  as  to  suit  her  own  views,  it 
would  be  better  to  apply  to  her  only  as  a 
last  resort,  should  Alfred  be  inflexible.  For 
herself,  Madame  de  Monville  confessed  her 
reluctance  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with 
lier  son,  knowing  the  determination  with 
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which  he  adhered  to  any  relrolution  once 
taken,  and  doubting  her  own  firmness,  from 
knowing  the  influence  he  had  over  her 
mind. 

St.  George  at  once  set  about  the  task  he 
had  thus  undertaken,  for,  be  it  observed,  h^ 
was  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  med- 
dling with  the  afiairs  of  others.  His  inter* 
ference,  as  might  be  anticipated,  was  verj 
ill  received  by  the  young  man.  St.  George, 
however,  had  no  superfluous  deHcacy  to  be 
wounded,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with 
such  boldness  and  pertinacity,  that,  after 
several  warm  discussions,  a  serious  quarrd 
was  nearly  occurring  between  them  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  speaking  of  Louisa  in  ft 
tone  which  might  be  expected  from  his 
principles,  but  which  M.  de  Monville  warm- 
ly resented.  St.  George,  however,  wisely 
considered  that,  though  an  ally  of  the  mO' 
ther,  it  was  no  part  of  his  mission  to  fight  a 
duel  with  the  son:  he  therefore  resolved  to 
change  his  tactics,  and  appeal,  as  he  origin- 
ally intended,  to  Louisa  herself. 

In  the  mean  time  Alfred  was  wearied  and 
aunoyed  by  these  discussions,  and  still  more 
by  the  change  of  manner  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  affectionately  attached,  and 
who,  while  she  forebore  to  urge  him  on  the 
subject  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ch&tcauneuf, 
omitted  no  occasion  of  showing  how  earn- 
estly she  desired  his  marriage  with  that 
lady.  The  time  he  passed  at  home  would 
have  flown  heavily  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
that  he  had  there  one  friend,  his  kind 
cousin  Madame  Valmont,to  whom  he  could 
confide  all  his  ai\noyances,  all  his  hopes  ; 
his  love  for  his  Louisa,  their  intended  union 
— all  was  confided  to  her  friendly  ear.  She 
used  to  question  him  on  the  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments of  his  future  wife,  and  charm- 
ed him  by  listening  to  his  delighted  descrip- 
tions until  she  appeared  nearly  as  much  m 
love  with  her  as  Alfred  himself. 

But  before  these  anticipations  could  be 
realized,  a  grand  obstacle  had  to  be  re- 
moved— the  terrible  marriage  with  Made- 
moiselle  de  Ch&teauneuf,  which  his  mother 
had  so  near  at  heart.  The  negotiations 
were  silently  proceeding,  and  the  day  next 
but  one  was  fixed  upon  for  the  formal  in*> 
troduction  of  the  two  families  at  a  grand 
dinner,  given  by  Madame  de  Monville. 
Alfred  owned  his  perplexity  to  his  cousin. 
The  union  was  impossible,  yet  he  shrank 
from  acquainting  his  mother  with  his  refu- 
sal, which  he  knew  would  so  seriously  grieve 
her. 

"There  is  a  good  angel  who  watches 
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o?er  true  Iove»"  smilingly  observed  Madame  <{ 
VaJmont.     "Who  knows,  perhaps  aa  ob- ' 
J0ction   may  come   from   the  other   side? 
Hope !" 

The  day  following  Alfred  was  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  from  bis  mother  that  she 
Jiad  received  an  excuse  from  Madame  de 
Ch  teauneuf,  who  could  not  dine  with  them 
as  had  been  arranged.  She  was  suddenly 
about  to  quit  Paris  with  her  daughter  for  a 
abort  time.  No  further  explanation  was 
given y  but  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
visible  in  her  countenance  showed  that 
something  had  taken  place  to  affect  the 
threatened  matrimonial  project.  Madame 
de  Monville  left  the  room  to  write  a  note, 
requesting  to  see  M.  St.  George. 

"  My  dear  cousin/'  said  Alfred  to  Ma- 
dame Valmont,  joyously,  '*  this  looks  like  a 
rupture.     Is  it  one  V 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Matilda. 

"The  'good  angel'  that  watches  over 
true  love  is  then  yourself!" 

'<  Silence  P'  said  Matilda, '' silence  !" 

"But  how  has  it  occurred?  Tell  me, 
dear  cousin,  that  I  may  thank  you — that  I 
may " 

**  Hush !''  interrupted  Madame  Valmont, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  What  I  have  done  is  no- 
thing. I  saw  you  unhappy,  and  this  is  my 
sole  excuse.  Go,  think  only  now  of  your 
Louisa.  Marry  her,  as  she  is  worthy  of 
your  heart.  Adieu !  in  a  short  time  your 
mother  will  yield  to  your  prayers  and  for- 
give you.     Farewell !" 

In  order  to  keep  aloof  from  the  little 
family  discussions  which  were  now  likely 
to  occur,  Matilda  accepted  an  invitation  to 
pass  a  few  days  with  a  friend  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Paris. 

Nothing  further  was  said  of  the  marriage 
with  Mademoiselle  de  ChSiteauneuf.  Yet 
Alfred  could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
mother  to  his  union  with  Louisa.  When 
idle  appeared  disposed  to  yield,  St.  George, 
"who  seemed  to  consider  that  his  credit  as  a 
man«.of  business  would  be  compromised 
were  this  marriage  to  take  place,  reproach- 
ed her  with  weakness.  At  length,  however, 
she  did  yield  a  reluctant  assent ;  but  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  not  be  asked  to  see 
her  daughter-in-law.  With  this  De  Mon- 
ville  was  fain  to  be  content  for  the  present, 
xelying  upon  the  good  offices  of  his  gentle 
•ousin,  and  upon  that  great  softener  of  ail 
asperities — ^Time,  for  a  reconciliation  at 
some  future  period. 

Alfred  possessed  in  his  own  right  a  small 
property,  delightfully  situated  about  twenty 
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leagues  firom  Paris.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  there,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  publicity. 
As  the  ch&teau  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
some  years,  it  was  requisite  to  put  it  into  a 
state  (it  to  receive  its  new  mistress ;  and  for 
this  purpose  Alfred  determined  to  proceed 
thiilier  to  superintend  in  person  the  altera- 
tions and  repairs.  He  was  to  be  absent  a 
week,  and  to  return  two  days  previous  to 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  It  was  the 
first  separation  of  the  lovers,  and,  brief  as 
it  was  to  be,  they  parted  with  ominous  grief 
— many  tears  on  one  side,  deep  sadness  on 
both. 

M.  St.  George  resolved  to  take  advaa* 
tage  of  his  absence  and  make  a  last  effort  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  marriage.  He  according- 
ly saw  Louisa  two  or  three  times. 

On  the  return  of  Alfred  to  town  he  de- 
scended at  his  mother's  h6tel  previous  to 
hastening  to  Louisa.  The  concierge  hand* 
ed  him  a  letter — it  was  anonymous  1  What 
this  letter  contained  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

CHAPTER   III. — THE    LETTER. 

The  eight  long  days  of  absence  had  ex- 
pired. Louisa  was  anxiously  expecting  De 
Monville  when  she  was  startled  by  a  violent 
ringing  at  the  bell. 

"  *Tis  he !"  cried  Louisa,  joyously  flying 
towards  the  door,  "  'lis  he !" 

De  Monville  entered. 

Louisa's  joy  was  short-lived.  He  was  no 
longer  the  same  being.  His  face  was  dead- 
ly pale,  and  she  could  only  gaze  on  him  in 
silence.  Without  a  word,  he  entered  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  With  hasty 
strides  he  entered  the  inner  room.  She  fol- 
lowed him. 

His  penetrating  glance  seemed  to  dive 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart 
One  of  his  hands,  placed  under  his  cloak, 
was  agitated  by  a  convulsive  motion ;  with 
the  other  he  seized  Louisa's  arm  and  forced 
her  to  remain  near  him.  His  look,  bis  si- 
lence, were  dreadful. 

**  Heavens !"  cried  she,  "  what  is  the 
matter  7    You  terrify  me !" 

'*  Be  seated,"  returned  he. 

She  sat  down  at  once,  awed  by  his  tone 
and  gesture. 

De  Monville  endeavored  to  surmount  the 
emotion  he  was  laboring  under.  He  re* 
mained  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  enjoy- 
ing the  increasing  agitation  of  Louisai  and 
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then,  without  tafciag  his  eyes  from  her  fkce, 
he  exclaimed, — 

"  And  so  yon  have  deceived  me !" 
The  poor  girl  drew  back  in  stupor.     It 
was  now  her  turn  to  gaze  in  silence,  to  feel 
her  words  expire  on  her  lips.    De  Monville, 
who  still  held  her  arm,  shook  her  roughly, 
and,  in  accents  of  fury,  exclaimed, — 
"  Answer,  answer  me,  I  say.** 
But  it  was  in  vain  he  tried  to  awaken  her 
from  the  horrid  trance.     She  did  not  reply, 
for  the  thought  that  he  could  believe  her 
guilty  had  never  entered  her  mind.    All  her 
fears  were  realized ;  the  recollection  of  the 
intrigues,  the  manoeuvres  she  had  so  dread- 
ed, assailed  her  at  once.    The  horrible  sus- 
picion darted  across  her  mind  that  Alfred 
to  longer  loved  her — that,  vanquished  by 
the  importunities  of  his  family,  he  sought 
but  a  pretext  to  break  off  his  engagements 
iRith  her.     An  abyss  had  opened  under  her 
fbet,  and  she  had  sunk  into  it. 

De  Monville,  astonished  at  his  easy 
triumph,  again  endeavored  to  restrain  his 
ibelings. 

"  I  will  be  calm,"  said  he.  "  Listen  to 
ne.  This  interview  is  most  probably  our 
last.  If  you  cannot  justify  yourself  it  will 
lead  to  an  eternal  separation.  But  I  will  not 
jidge  without  hearing  you.  If  you  have 
deceived  me,  Louisa,  you  are  very  guilty, 
f(x  I  had  placed  boundless  confidence  in 
y»u.  I  should  have  blushed  to  set  a  spy 
oier  your  actions.  I  loved  you,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  all  for  you — family,  friends, 
all" 

She  moved ;  she  understood  at  last  that  he 
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ctroumstmice  she  had  forgotten. 

have  you  been  told  V* 

"  What  have  I  been  told  V  cried  De  Mon- 
ville, crumpling  in  his  rage  a  paper  he  had 
just  drawn  from  his  breast.  "  I  have  been 
told  that  the  night  before  last  a  young  mao, 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  secretly  visited  you, 
introduced  by  your  servant;  that  he  re- 
mained with  you  two  hours ;  that  he  bad 
before  paid  you  similar  visits,  though  yoa 
never  spoke  to  me  respecting  him,  or  men- 
tiooed  his  name ;  in  a  word,  that  he  knew 
you  before  I  did,  that  he  loved  you,  that 
you  were  to  have  been  his  wife.  Is  it  true  1 
Must  I  name  him  1" 

**  It  is  needless,"  said  Louisa,  coldly  and 
haughtily.     **  Who  gave  you  these  partictt- 

lars  ?" 

•'  This  letter,"  said  Alfred,  "  Can  you 
deny  its  contents  1" 

"  By  whom  is  it  written  t" 

'*  It  has  no  signature ;  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence  if  its  contents  be  true." 

**  An  anonymous  letter!"  replied  Louisa, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile.  '*  You  be* 
lieve  an  anonymous  letter  1  A  dastardly 
denunciation  is  stronger  in  your  mind  than 
all  the  proofs  I  have  given  yoa  of  my 
affection !  You  esteem  me  so  highly  that 
the  first  slanderer  who  chooses  to  blackcD 
me  in  your  eyes  is  believed  without  even 
being  obliged  to  verify  his  calumny  by  his 
namel      Ah!   what  will    be    our    future 

life !" 

**  Instead  of  accusing  others,  defend  your* 
self.  If  the  author  of  this  letter  is  a 
calumniator,  Til  discover  him;  and,  by 
Heaven  1  111  punish  him.     But  if  he  have 


accused  her  of  perfidy,  of  infamy.  A  flush  of)  only  opened  my  eyes  to  your  falsehood — ^if 
iidignation  covered  her  face  and  forehead,   he  prove  me  to  be  the  victim  of  your  per-> 


aid  when  Alfred's  glance  again  demanded 
an  answer,  it  was  met  by  a  look  of  pride, 
bit  with  the  calmness  of  death. 

1  fresh  pause  ensued.    Alfred  continued. 

'Speak  candidly,  Louisa.  Am  I  the 
oah  man  who  has  entered  this  apartment 
sinos  ray  departure  V* 

"Ah!  is  that  all?"  said  she,  coldly. 
"  Y«,  a  friend  of  your*— M.  St.  George." 

**h.  George  1"  exclaimed  Alfred,  sor- 
priseQ 

"  Y)s ;  he  endeavored  by  bis  counsel  and 
pefsuaiions  to  prepare  me  for  the  meeting 
of  to-diy." 

*'  He  shall  explain  his  conduct.  But  I 
do  not  5ean  him ;  you  do  not  mention  an- 
other, a  y>ung  man,  whose  mysterious  visits 
have  beeV  made  known  to  me." 

**  Indeel  !*'  said  Louisa,  recollecting  a 


fidy,  I  am  his  debtor  for  more  than  life. 
Listen,  and  tell  me  which  of  these  titles  he 
deserves." 

**  Then  unfolding  the  paper  he  read,  in 
a  voice  nearly  stifled  by  agitation,  as  fol* 
lows  :-^ 

"Sir,— A  perEon  who  takes  an  interest  in 
your  honor  deems  it  a  duty  to  assume  the  veil 
of  an  anonymous  friend  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  character  of  the  woman  who  is  soon  to  re- 
ceive your  name.  I  know  not  if  yoa  be  the 
first  in  her  affections,  but  yon  are  not  the  fimt 
who  was  to  have  led  her  to  the  altar.  A 
young  man,  named  Preville,  whom  she  has 
known  from  her  childhood,  was  to  have  mar- 
ried her;  but  this  match  was  far  from  being  so 
advantageous  as  that  offered  her  by  your  love. 
She  has,  therefore,  broken  off  with  him, 
altboogfa  she  still  continues  to  receive  his 
visits.    AS|  however,  tliey  must  now  separatei 
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ilM  saw  him  Ike  evening  before  lost  to  bid  him 
adiea.  Your  absence  from  Paris  favored  this 
rendezvous,  which  lasted  for  two  hours.  He 
then  quitted  her,  as  he  had  arrived,  taking  the 
utmost  precaution  to  avoid  discovery." 


''Can  it  be  possible f  exclaimed  Louisa. 
"What  a  web  of  falsehood!  M.  Pre- 
TiMe " 

''  Ah !"  cried  De  Monville,  "  yon  ac- 
knowledge he  has  been  here  ?" 

**  Yes  !  but  hear  me  in  yoar  tarn." 

"  No !  I  have  heard  enough-^too  much," 
aaid  De  Monville^  in  a  voice  of  mingled 
Airy  and  despair. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Alfred.  Do  not  accuse 
me  without  allowing  me  to  answer.  I  am 
innocent.  My  only  error  is  to  have  made 
a  secret  of  his  visits.  I  did  so  partly  be- 
cause I  dreaded  your  jealous  suspicions, 
but  chiefly  because  I  held  them  of  so  little 
consequence  as  not  to  be  worth  remember- 
ing or  naming.  Yes,  it  is  true  that,  almost 
in  childhood,  our  families  being  neighbors 
and  friends,  in  Provence,  a  union  was 
tadked  of  between  us.  But  I  never  enter- 
tained a  feeling  towards  him  beyond  the 
eoldest  indifference ;  and,  grown  up,  the 
project,  if  ever  really  contemplated,  was  no 
longer  thought  of.  Since  I  have  been  in 
Paris,  business  has  two  or  three  times  led 
M.  Preville  to  town,  and  he  never  failed  to 
bring  me  tidings  of  my  old  friends.  The 
day  before  yesterday  he  again  returned,  and 
it  is  true  that  he  called  in  the  evening,  and 
true  that  he  remained  some  time,  for  I  had 
much  to  tell.  I  concealed  nothing,  neither 
my  love  for  you,  nor  your  generous  con- 
duct, nor  our  approaching  union.  As  to 
the  precautions  he  is  said  to  have  used  I 
know  nothing  of  them.  His  visit  was  of 
no  importance ;  I  did  not  expect  it,  and  if 
I  did  not  mention  it,  it  was  because  it  had 
escaped  my  memory." 

De  Monvilfe's  suspicions  were  shaken  by 
this  simple  recital.  As  she  spoke  he  be- 
came less  agitated  and  began  to  (eel 
ashamed  of  his  credulity.  Half  convinced 
of  his  error,  he  was  ready  to  fall  down  at 
her  feet  and  supplicate  the  pardon  of  the 
woman  he  adored,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  letter,  which  he  had  not 
fead.  He  hesitated  and  determined  to 
make  a  last  trial. 

"  Pardon  me,  dearest,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
have  suspected  you  unjustly.  The  excess 
of  my  love  renders  me  distrustful.  Be- 
tides, the  secreta  you  confess  to  have  con- 
cealed from  me  roust  serve  to  excuse  my 
ivst  transports.    Can  you  forgive  me  V 


She  placed  one  of  her  inads  on  bet 
heart,  and  offered  him  the  otber*  He  cov4 
ered  it  with  kisses. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  ''Alfred,  how  you 
have  grieved  me !  I  did  not  think  it  possi- 
ble to  suffer  8o  much  and  live." 

"  And  now,  dearest,"  said  De  MoaviilCf 
**  as  a  pledge  of  our  reconciliation,  give  mc 
that  ring  you  have  so  often  refused  me^ 
your  mother's  ring.  The  more  your  heart 
values  the  gifl,  the  dearer  will  the  sacrifice 
be  to  me." 

She  replied,  smiling,  "  Why  this  new  de- 
sire? What  value  can  it  have  in  your 
eyes  ?" 

"  Does  it  not  contain  my  Louisa's  hair, 
cut  from  her  forehead  when  she  was  a 
child  ?  Do  not  refuse  me.  Give  it  me,  I 
conjure  you !  I  know  where  you  keep  it ; 
in  a  small  box  in  your  secretary.  Give  me 
the  key !" 

His  looks  were  tender  and  caressing,  but 
his  voice  trembled  with  a  strange  emotion. 
Louisa  remarked  it. 

''  Ah !"  said  she,  "  is  it  thus  you  sue  fof 
pardon?" 

*'  I  will  liave  it !"  cried  De  Monville,  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  passion  he  had  hitherto  sup- 
pressed with  a  struggle:  'Til  take  it  br 
force !" 

"  Still  suspicious !" 

"  Still  mysterious !" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  explain  all.  If  I  hare 
refused  till  now  to  allow  you  to  open  ny 
secretary,  it  is  because  it  contains  papers 
which  would  have  let  you  see  that,  unaUe 
to  live  on  my  small  income,  as  you  ioar 
gined,  1  have  supported  myself  on  the  pro- 
duce of  my  labor.  I  did  not  acquaint  yctt 
with  this  because  I  was  too  proud  to  receire 
your  gifts.     Was  it  a  crime?" 

De  Monville  heard  her;  he  wished  to 
believe  what  she  said;  but,  like  a  fatal 
poison,  the  letter  burned  his  hands.  He  re- 
sumed, with  a  bitter  smile, — 

''And  thus  you  have  again  deceived 
me?" 

He  snatched  the  key  from  her  iiand. 
Stupified  at  his  violence,  she  sanlr  half 
fainting  in  a  chair. 

De  Monville  opened  the  secretary,  learch- 
ed — seized  the  box — opened  it— tVe  ring 
was  gone ! 

"  Ah !"  cried  he,  casting  on  be*  a  look 
of  concentrated  fury,  "  I  knew  it " 

At  these  words  Louisa  rose,  nn  to  the 
secretary,  and  searched  in  vah  fbr  bet 
ring. 
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^'My  ring!"  die  exelaimed.  ''Where 
bitf    ''Where  is  my  ring  t" 

"  Gone  r 

"  Stolen,  stolen  V* 

"Yes,  stolen,"  said  Affred.  Then 
taking  her  rudely  by  the  arm  he  read  aloud 
flrom  the  letter, — 

"  The  proof  that  all  ties  a*e  not  broken  off 
between  this  woman  and  her  former  lover— a 
proof  that  they  still  love  eaeh  other — is,  that 
she  made  him  a  present  of  a  ring,  a  family 
'ring,  given  her  by  her  mother,  enclosing  some 
of  her  own  heur .'' 

"Now,"  cried  De  Moovtlle,  "can  you 
deny  it?  Yoo  refused  to  give  roe  the  ring, 
you  refased  ta  give  me  the  key.*  Falsehood 
ipon  falsehood,  infamy  upon  infamy !" 

In  a  frantic  voice  she  called  her  servant, 
*'My  ring,  Marian!  where  is  my  ring? 
What  have  yoa  done  with  my  ring  ?" 

"You  know  Marian  is  not  here,"  said 
De  Monviile,  with  a  smile  of  scornful  bit- 
terness. "  Farewell,  madam ;  tell  your 
bver  he  can  return." 

Louisa  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  ground. 
Se  Monrille  cast  a  last  look  at  her  as  she 
liy,  pale  and  motionless.  He  took  a  few 
tteps  towards  her ;  but  indignation  arrested 
tkis  movement  of  returning  tenderness. 

He  threw  a  purse  of  gold  upon  the  table 
«ld  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  IV. — THB   "  BCRITAIN   PUBUC." 

Gighteen  months  after  the  terrible  scene 
wehave  just  narrated,  we  find  De  Monviile 
aetted  in  his  study  in  the  Rue  de  GrenelJe. 
He  had  grown  pale  and  much  thinner,  and 
appeared  several  years  older  than  at  that  pe- 
riod He  was  married.  Madame  Val- 
mon,  his  cousin,  of  whose  estimable  quali- 
lies  ve  have  before  spoken,  had  become  his 
wife.  A  few  words  are  necessary  to  ex- 
plainthis  change  in  the  situation  of  the  two 
relatives  towards  each  other. 

Afttr  De  MoAville's  rupture  with  Louisa 
a  violeit  fever  had  for  some  time  endan- 
gered lis  life.  He  must  have  died  had  it 
not  beib  for  the  tender  and  unremitting 
care  of  his  mother  and  his  gentle  cousin. 
And  o£  his  recovery,  though  brolcen  in 
spirit,  getitude  and  friendship  bonnd  him 
to  ezistoice,  for  their  sakes  more  than  for 
his  own.  But  the  deepest  melancholy  suc- 
ceeded tie  exhaustion  of  his  fever.  He 
aUowed  hmself  to  be  transported  to  the 
country,  ^reeabiy  to  the  advice  of  his 
pfayaktaiiSA  who  hoped  that  a  purer  airj 


would  restore  his  Buuken  energks,  and  a 
change  of  objects  aid  in  obliierattng  tbe 
impressions  of  the  past 

His  mother  and  Madame  Yalmont  ac- 
companied him  to  a  fine  old  ch&teaa  they 
possessed  down  in  Toaraine.  Th^  had 
some  intention  of  getting  M.  8l.  George  fo 
bear  them  company;  bat  though  Alfred, 
morally  convinced  that  he  had  written  the 
anonymous  letter,  was  grateful  to  him  for 
having  opened  his  eyes,  still  he  felt  his  pre- 
sence oppressively  painful*  Whatever  re- 
called the  perfidy  of  her  he  had  loved  exci- 
ted in  his  mind  the  most  unoontrdftable 
emotions.  He  even  cherished  a  hope  tbat 
she  would  write  to  him  and  justify  hersdf. 
But  he  never  heard  of  her  since  the  moiBest 
of  their  parting.  Ashamed  of  his  weakness, 
be  never  suffered  himself  to  breathe  her 
name,  and  those  aroond'him  wereof  cowme 
silent  on  the  subject.  It  was  in  this  state 
he  left  town,  concealing  from  all  the  passien 
which  was  preying  on  his  peace — too  deep- 
ly wronged  to  think  of  a  reconciliation,  and 
yet  too  loving  to  seek  consolation  by  import- 
ing the  source  of  his  distress. 

But  each  hour  that  passes  sheds  a  dropof 
balm  on  the  most  poignant  of  our  griefc.— 
Every  new  day  extirpates  one  by  one  the 
thorns  which  have  pierced  the  heart.     It  is 
true  the  first  months   of  De  Monvillc's  so- 
journ in  tbe  country  gave  no  visible  sign  of 
improvement  in  his  health.  In  vain  for  him 
Nature  spread  forth  her  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance; the  sunny  days,  the  balmy  nights  of 
summer  equally  weighed  down  his  sinking 
frame.      But  by  little  and  little  the  warmth 
of  summer  declines,  autumn  appears  with 
her  empurpled  shades  and  her  urn  of  dew,' 
and  with  its  coming  gloom  the  invalid  felt 
his  grief  diminish  and   his  health  improve. 
The  sadness  of  the  season  suited  the  melan- 
choly tone  of  his  mind,  and  he  at  length  re- 
lieved his  sufierings  by  imparting  them^ 

He  was  now  accompanied  in  his  rambles 
by  his  mother  and  his  cousin,  and  each  day 
saw  his  intimacy  with  the  latter  increase.-— 
It  was  natural  that  she  who  had  been  the 
confidant  of  his  hopes  should  be  the  first  to 
console  him.  To  her  alone  did  he  venture 
to  speak  of  the  lost  Louisa.  In  their  long 
walks,  now  become  a  daily  custom,  in  the 
long  evenings  passed  at  the  fireside,  she  lie- 
tened  to  his  wrongs,  to  his  su^rings.  She 
wept  for  the  sorrows  he  bad  undergone,  and 
be  found  his  unhappy  love  half  consoled  by 
the  tender  sympathy  of  friendship. 

She  was  at  length  induced  to  acquaint 
him  with  a  secret  which  she  had  until  tbm, 
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concealed,  le^t  she  might  have  increased  bis 
afflictions  by  her  own.  She  had  been  un- 
willing to  deprive  him  of  a  single  consola- 
tion b^  letting  him  know  that  she  herself 
was  unhappy.  Her  husband,  M.  Valmoiit, 
was  dead.  This  sad  news  had  reached  her 
but  a  short  time  before  Alfred  had  found 
himself  so  cruelly  betrayed. 

De  MonviJle  was  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  kindness  which 
made  his  coasin  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her- 
self for  others.  This  treasure  of  a  heart 
was  now  at  liberty.  Their  conversations 
henceforward  gradually  became  longer  and 
more  frequent,  and  although  they  lost  no- 
thing of  their  charming  familiarity,  they  of- 
ten became  timid  and  embarrassed  on  both 
aides.  The  name  of  Louisa  was  less  fre- 
quently pronounced,  and  one  evening,  Al- 
fred holding  Madame  Valmont's  hands  in  his, 
«Dd  fixing  on  her  a  tender  inquiring  glance, 
asked  her  if  she  would  complete  her  work 
and  reconcile  him  entirely  to  existence. 

'<  We  fave  both  suffered,"  said  he.  "You, 
united  to  a  man  who  could  not  appreciate 
your  worth,  I  from  a  fatal,  misplaced  pas- 
sion. We  are  now  both  free  ;  you  from  a 
chain  which  was  forced  upon  you,  I  from  a 
delirium — a  dream  !  We  both  require  the 
repose  of  a  sincere,  tranquil  affection.  Will 
you  be  minel" 

She  did  not  then  reply ;  but  two  months 
afterwards  their  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
the  ch&teau.  The  year  following  their  un- 
ion was  passed  in  the  country.  The  death 
-of  the  mother  of  Alfred,  which  took  place 
during  that  period,  seemed  to  increase  their 
affection  for  each  other. 

They  returned  to  town  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter.  De  Monville  resumed 
his  avocations,  but  sought  in  study,  rather 
than  in  the  enjoymepts  of  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry, a  diversion  to  the  melancholy  which  still 
hung  over  him,  and  which  now  seemed  to 
have  become  a  part  of  his  character.  Du- 
ring their  long  absence,  his  friend  M.  St. 
George  had  contracted  other  intimacies  and 
visited  him  but  seldom,  and  when  he  did, 
carefully  abstained,  by  the  advice  of  Mad- 
ame de  Monville,  from  ail  allusion  to  the 
past. 

Id  addition  to  his  usual  occupations,  Al- 
fred had  his  family  papers  to  regulate,  to 
eiamine  title-deeds,  and  copy  a  number  of 
letters  and  other  papers.  He  had  requested 
a  friend  to  recommend  him  a  person  to 
whom  he  could  intrust  this  copying,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  point  of  time  described 
at  the  openiog  of  the  present  chapter. 
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Alfred,  as  we  have  said,  was  seated  in 
his  study.  Madame  de  Monville  opened  the 
door  and  told  him  the  person  recommended 
as  a  copyist  was  come. 

'*  Will  you  see  him  now,"  said  she,  "  or 
shall  I  desire  him  to  wait  ?" 

De  Monville  wished  him  to  be  shown  in 
immediately. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  my  dear,"  said  his 
wife, "  to  remain  in  the  room  t" 

"Certainly,  if  you  desire  it.  But  as  we 
have  to  speak  of  papers,  business,  ciphers^- 
our  conversation  will  be  the  reverse  of  amu« 
sing.     Why  do  you  wish  to  stay  V 

**  I  have  but  spoken  a  few  words  to  your 
copyist,  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake  the 
person,  he  is  a  roost  diverting  original." 

''  Oh,  remain,  then,  by  all  means!" 

He  ordered  him  to  be  shown  in. 

An  old  gray-headed  man  presented  him- 
self on  the  door  being  opened,  and  his  deb^ 
seemed  fully  to  Justify  the  lady's  anticipa- 
tions. He  was  attired  in  a  very  old  surtoot, 
which,  perhaps,  had  originally  been  black, 
but,  from  exposure  to  wind  and  weather, 
had  become  a  kind  of  ambiguous  brown. — 
It  was  buttoned  to  the  topmost  button,  at  if 
to  disguise  the  absence  of  a  waistcoat ;  his 
trousers,  of  the  coarsest  material,  were  so 
short,  as  to  leave  a  considerable  distance 
between  their  nether  extremities  and  his 
shoes,  or  rather  sabots,  for  this  part  of  bis 
costume  was  made  not  of  leather  but  of 
wood,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  French  pea- 
santry and  individuals  of  the  very  poo*e8t 
class  in  Paris.  With  all  these  indubittble 
marks  of  extreme  poverty,  there  was  a  seme- 
thing  in  his  aspect  which  created  a  liking, 
and  even  commanded  respect.  ThMgh 
somewhat  bent  by  age,  he  was  tall  an^  un- 
couthly  massive  of  frame,  and  the  broadGer- 
man  cast  of  his  plain  features  bore  ai  im- 
press of  extreme  simplicity  and  a  kindiness 
of  heart  which  not  all  the  marks  of  pitching 
want  and  privation,  too  visible  in  evflry  lin- 
eament, could  change  or  conceal. 

As  the  door  was  opened,  this  stranje-look- 
ing  figure  stopped  at  the  threshold  ^o  make 
an  awkward,  over-polite  bow  ;  a  mibifestr.- 
tion  of  respect  which  he  thrice  repeited,  ad- 
vancing a  step  at  each  salutation,  vith  a  so- 
lemnity so  ludicrous  that  Monsieuiand'Mi^ 
dame  do  Monville  had  considerabbdiffico!- 
ty  in  restraining  a  burst  of  laughtsr.  When 
the  poor  man  had  concluded  this  ceremony, 
he  raised  his  eyes  and  cast  a  baihful,  hum* 
ble  look  around  the  room.  Siddenly  his 
features  assumed  an  expression  of  extreme 
surprise,  and  he  remained  witi  his  mouth 
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open,  gaziDg  bewtMevedlj  upon  De  Mon> 
valle,  who,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
wife,  exolaimedy  in  a  tone  of  animatton  un- 
uaoiJ  with  htm, — 

<*  What  I  mj  old  friend,  Reinaberg  V 

**  M.  de  Monrille,'  said  the  old  man, 
"  how.  kind  of  you  to  remember  me  1  not  to 
forget  the  professor  who  taaght  you  the  ru* 
dimeots  of  an  art  now  despised,  and  of 
whioh  I  am,  I  fear,  the  last  representative !" 

De  MonTille  here  introduced  the  old  man 
in  form  to  his  wife,  as  having  been  profes* 
sor  of  writing  at  the  College  Charlemagne 
when  he  was  a  pupil*  The  cordiality  of  his 
reception  put  the  old  man  quite  at  his  ease. 

**  It  was  very  different,"  said  he,  **  at  the 
time  I  gave  you  your  lessons,  now  more  than 
eighteen  years  ago.  I  beg  pardon,  madam, 
If  I  speak  so  freely  before  you,  but  I  grow 
young  when  I  think  of  bygone  times.  Do 
iiot,  I  entreat,  pay  attention  to  my  wardrobe. 
I  have  brushed  and  cleaned  these  poor  ha- 
biliments as  well  as  possible ;  but  they  are 
very,  very  old,  and  miserable.  I  was  asham- 
ed to  knock  when  I  saw  this  rich  h6tel ;  and 
probably  if  you  had  not  accidentally  been 
here,  your  servants  would  not  have  admitted 
me,  but  turned  me  from  the  door  for  a  beg- 
gar. This  thought  made  me  timid,  and  I 
fear  you  must  have  thought  me  very  ridicu- 
lous in  presenting  myself  as  I  did.  Such, 
madam,  is  poverty,  humiliating  both  to  mind 
and  body ;  for  I  once  knew  how  to  enter  a 
room  in  a  proper  manner,  and  have  often 
scolded  and  punished  young  ladies  as  rich 
and  as  charming  as  yourself.*' 

Madame  de  Adonville  smiled  with  such 
kind  affability,  that  the  poor  professor  felt 
quite  at  home. 

'<  Indeed/'  said  he  to  De  Monville,  **  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you !" 

"  And  I  also,"  said  De  Monville,  shak- 
ing the  old  man  kindly  by  the  hand. 

"  Come,  you  are  still  the  same, — kind, 
and  without  pride ;  you  set  me  so  much  at 
ease  that  I  will  ask  permission  to  sit  down 
at  the  fire  while  you  explain  what  I  can  do 
to  be  useful  to  you.  It  is  long  since  I  saw 
any  fire  in  my  own  room,  save  that  of  a 
candle,  and  I  go  to  bed  often  with  the  sun." 

He  drew  an  arm-chair  towards  the  chim- 
ney, sat  ^wn,  stretched  out  his  legs, 
placed  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  and  held 
his  wrinkled  hands  to  the  fire. 

De  Monville,  who  found  his  old  professor 
as  simple  and  good-natured  as  formerly, 
looked  at  him  with  complacency,     r 

*'  I  see,  my  poor  old  friend,"  said  he, 
''  Fortune  has  not  been  kind  to  you ;  bat 
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since  you  sometimes  Uiought  of  me,  why 
did  you  not  come  to  see  me  ?  You  would 
have  been  always  welcome." 

''I  was,  perhaps,  wrong;  but  you  who 
have  been  always  rich  know  but  one  side, 
of  charity.    It  is  easy  to  give,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  beg." 

**  Well,  at  all  events,  I  thank  the  chance 
that  has  again  brohght  us  together.  There 
is  something  here  to  employ  you  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  set  mj 
own  price  upon  your  work." 

**  We  must  fix  a  fair  price,  sir,  and  the 
little  talent  I  have  remaining  is  at  your 
service." 

''  You  live  in  our  neighborhood  ?" 

'*  1  occupy  a  small  room  in  the  Rue  St. 
Romain,  No.  4." 

Reinsberg  did  not  perceive  that  his  an- 
swer startled  both  De  Monville  and  his 
wife.  A  short  silence  ensued,  during  which 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  an  air  of 
constraint 

*'  Come,  sir,"  said  the  old  mtb,  "  what 
am  I  to  do  for  you  ?" 

De  Monville  placed  before  him  the 
packet  of  papers  he  wished  him  to  copy ; 
and  the  old  man  was  about  to  depart,  but 
Alfred  detained  him.  Afraid  to  interro- 
gate him  openly,  the  words,  *'  Rue  St.  Ro- 
main, No.  4,"  rang  in  his  ears.  If  his 
wife  had  not  been  present,  he  would  have 
questioned  him  at  once  on  the  subject 
nearest  to  his  heart. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  these 
many  years  ?"  inquired  De  Monville. 

'^  Something  that  ill-suited  me.  I  lost 
ray  situation  as  a  writing-master  in  a  school, 
and  my  pupils  fell  off,  not  because  I  was 
unable  to  teach,  but  because  a  new  style  of 
tuition  had  come  into  fashion,  by  which  the 
entire  art  of  calligraphy  was  taught  in  a 
dozen  lessons.  What  could  I  do?  I  was 
forced  to  take  a  little  shop,  or,  more  truly, 
a  stall,  and  became  a  public  letter-writer. 
The  trade  was,  perhaps,  more  profitable 
than  that  I  had  lost;  but  it  made  me  a  kind 
of  accomplice  in  so  many  intrigues  and  so 
much  wickedness  that  1  became  disgust- 
ed with  it.  More  than  once  I  thought  of 
giving  it  up ;  and  a  circumstance  which,  in 
spite  of  me,  troubled  my  conscience,— -a 
letter  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  copy  for 
a  miserable  reward,  made  me  at  length 
finally  abandon  it." 

"A  letter?"  said  De  Monville,  with 
seeming  indifference. 

"  Yes,  an  anonymous  letter,  which  con- 
tained a  most  serious  aecusation.    I  must 
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tdl  yoD»  I  alwiirsMd  Ib  joonltHBpi  tecvwar 
tioDfl  ihfkt  the  authors  wer«  ashamed  to 
sign.  My  opinion  through  life  baa  heen, 
tlw^  tittth  can  abow  it(»elf  baveffteed  any 
nehese.    Don't  you  ihiok  so,  sir  V* 

**1  do/'  said  De  Monville,  ao  much 
taken  up  by  the  old  roan's  discourse  that 
he  did  not  look  at  his  wife,  who  had  become 
of  a  deathlike  paleness.  "  But  how  could 
this  letter  affect  you  ao  much  as  to  induce 
j«Na  to  gire  up  your  business  ?" 

"  Because  it  might  have  injured,  or,  in- 
deed, have  been  the  death  of,  an  innocent 
peffson ;  it  might  also,  it  is  true,  have  en- 
lightened another  and  unmasked  the  black- 
est perfidy." 

**  And  why,"  observed  Madame  de  Mon- 
ville,  in  a  calm  voice,  but  not  free  from  a 
oertain  tremulousness,-— "  why,  for  your 
oaro  tranquillity,  not  believe  the  secuad  sup 
poeition  aa  probable  as  the  first  V* 

The  poor  professor  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  sighed. 

^Once  i  could  have  done  ao,  madam, 
but  now " 

**  Now  1"  repeated  De  Monville. 

**  Now  I  cannot,"  said  Reinaberg,  aadly. 
'*  It  waa  a  preaeoiiment,  too  aoon,  too  fatal- 
ly fealiaed !" 

'*  Of  whom  did  the  leUer  speak  ?"  asked 
De  Monville. 

"^  Of  a  young  woman," 

**  And  to  wluHn  was  it  directed  ?" 

"  That  I  never  knew.  It  waa  a  bay  who 
hvottght  it  me  to  be  copied,  and  he  had  or- 
ders to  have  the  direction  written  by  another 
peraon ;  nor  would  he  inform  me  whether 
he  had  received  his  directions  from  a  man 
or  woman.  Such  mystery  made  me  un- 
easy; the  aitigular  precautions  taken  ap- 
peared to  me  so  strange  and  sinister  that  1 
had  a  superstitious  foreboding  of  evil  to 
spring  from  it.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
I  had  felt  n^  apprehenaions  e&cited  by 
aoch  letters,  iMit  never  to  auch  an  extent. 
The  more  1  reflected  the  more  convinced  I 
became  that  I  had  made  myself  an  instru- 
ment of  evil  to  the  innocent  by  this  deed. 
So  I  closed  my  shop  and  took  up  my  resi- 
dence in  Rue  St.  Remain.  The  first  two 
Diffbta  I  passed  in  my  new  habitation  were 
oalm  and  ailent;  but,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third,  I  heard  stifled  moaoa  aa  of  a  per- 
son in  extreme  su&riVig.  The  next  day  1 
waa  informed  that  the  apartnoei^t  opposite 
miae  waa  oocupied  by  a  young  woman, 
whoae  life  waa  despaired  o£ 

^A  few  dvfa  had  elapaad,  when  one 
alltniooD,  as  i  reloracd  homo 
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priaed  to  see  her  imt  sUmdiBg  wide  open. 
J  looked  in — no  one  in  the  firat  room ;  I 
called— no  anawar  ;  the  silence  waa  darm* 
ing.  I  entered  the  inner  room,  and  theas 
I  saw,  atretehed  on  a  bed^  the  pallid,  inan- 
imate form  of  a  once  beautiful  young  wo- 
man. I  replaced  her  poor  head,  which  had: 
fallen  off  the  bed,  upon  her  pillow ;  sad^ 
by  the  aid  of  a  bottle  of  aalta,  which  atooil' 
on  the  chimney,  after  aome  time  restored 
her  to  coneciousneaa.  I  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  her  servant  had  left  her  that  very  dey^ 
Without  inquiring  into  her  pecuniary  re* 
sources,  I  hired  a  nurae.  She  had,  feff^ 
tunately,  a  few  pieeea  of  gold,  and  the  ush 
fortunate  Mademoiselle  Chatenay,  for  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  her  name        " 

De  Monville  rose  with  a  convulsive  atart» 
and  Reinaberg,  interrupting  himself,  saw 
him  pale  aa  ashes,  his  foce  bathed  ia 
tears:  he  looked  at  Madame  (to  Monvillie^. 
despair  seemed  written  upon  every  feature. 
Her  huaband  approached  her ;  he  took  her 
band  and  said,— 

*'  Matilda,  theae  tears,  which  flow  ia 
spite  of  myself,  are  an  offence  to  your  loire. 
I  feel  it ;  pray  leave  the  room,  and  forgive 
met" 

She  looked  down,  and  replied  in  a  loiP. 
I  voice,  but  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  an- 
guish,  as  she  withdrew, — 

*'  I  knew  yon  still  loved  her  ?" 

Reinsberg  had  risen  also,  he  was  ce^ 
founded,  and  when  he  aaw  himself  alon^ 
with  De  Monville,  he  scarcely  knew 
whether  he  ought  to  go  on  or  not;  boi 
Alfred,  delivered  from  the  restraint  he  bad 
until  then  imposed  on  himself,  seized  his 
arm  with  frantic  eagerneas,  and  exclaimed, 

''  Is  she  dead  ?" 

"  Yes." 

De  Monville  sank  on  a  chair,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  For  a  few  mo- 
menta he  successfully  ^ideavored  to  aop- 
press  his  feelings,  but  the  effort  waa  beyoM 
his  strength ;  and  hia  whole  frame  became 
shaken  by  an  agony  of  grief.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  rose,  and,  preaaing  the  hand  of 
Reinsberg, — 

'*  Bxauae  this  weakneaa,  my  old  friend," 
said  be;. 

The  old  pcofeasor  wiped  his  e||^s,  bathe 
spoke  not. 

"  And  she  waa  calumniated  t"  said 
Alfred. 

"  She  was." 

''  Who  told  you  so  1" 

*'  HeweIC  The  psoofe  of  hsr  inMcsii«e 
are  undeniable*'' 
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''What  piMfat     Bn^iv-^^eli  me  all 
iuioirr 

**  Her  sufferings  were  long  protracted," 
mid  the  «ld  man,  **  an4I  paased  whole  days 
and  nigbia  by  her  bedaide.  1  tended  her 
aa  a  father,  and  gained  her  entire  eonfi- 
dance;  ahe  4old  me  her  miserable  story; 
Ami  theday  before  that  fixed  tar  bar  asarriage, 
her  Jover  came  to  her  residenae  eaoited  to 
madness  by  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which 
aha  waa  accuaed  of  infidelity  lo  hijn.  She 
ifeawed  ii  to  me.  lodge  of  my  leelinga 
when  I  recognised  my  own  writing  I  It 
vaa  the  letter  about  whiefa  I  had  felt  each 
wm  oBHnous  presentimeot.  I  beaoqgbt  her 
-f«"lor,  aal  Iml  iBvoiontarily  isjnred  her,  I 
wished  to  repair  the  wnmg  I  had  done  her 
*»ri»  tell  me  the  naaM  of  the  peraon  to 
irfaom  the  infamous  calumny  had  been  writ* 
IM,  that  I  might  acquaint  him  with  hia  er- 
mr*  She  waa  infiexiUe.  '  It  is  too  late 
now,'  said  she,  laying  her  white  thin  band 
x^fom  her  beeom,  *  death  is  already  here. 
Why  importaoe  him  1  Lai  him  forget  me, 
though  it  is  cruel  to  be  thus  forgotten.  I 
alsti  k>ve  him  so  teadjirly,  that  it  woaM  be 
yet  more  cruel  for  me  to  know  I  had  afflict- 
ed him  with  unavailing  regieta.  Her  ctying 
agony  was  long,  and  she  bore  her  suffer- 
ings with  a  resignation  more  like  that  of  a 
hiMvenly  spixit  than  a  poor  being  of  human 
clay.  One  evening  the  nurse  and  I  were 
aaated  near  her.  She  saw  my  teara,  for  I 
had  began  to  love  her  as  my  own  child,  and 
the  hour  of  separation  was  visibly  at  hand. 
'•Nay,'  said  she,  in  her  low  angelic  voice, 
do  not  weep,  my  last,  my  only  friend,  but 
lejoice,  for  your  poor  Louiea's  aorrowa  and 
anfierings  are  at  an  end/  My  hand  was 
in  hers,  I  feU  a  faint  preasure,  and  all  was 
wtr  r 

f^o  words  can  do  justice  to  the  feelinga 
wMk  which  De  Monville  listened  to  the  old 
man's  tale.  For  some  time  after  he  had 
doaed  hia  moamful  narrative,  he  remained 
gating  ailently  on  the  ground.  At  length, 
suddenly  starting  to  his  feet,  aa  if  hia  last 
refuge  lay  in  doubt,  he  approached  Rein»- 
hecg.. 

"  You  say  she  was  calumniated,  bat  the 
proof  1— Where  is  the  proof?" 

**  Listen,"  aaid  the  old  professor.  "  It 
afipeaia  that  ahe  had  satiafaotorily  explain- 
ed the  visit  of  a  person  mentioned  in  the 
Wonymous  letter.  The  circumstance  vrtiich 
occasioned  the  rupture  waa  the  abauaction 
of  a  ring.  This  ring  she  wn^  accased  of 
hawg  given  to  her  pretended  lover,  mid  she 
waa  unable  to  aceonal  for  ita  leak    Now 
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Mb  ting  bad  been  stolen  by  her  old  aervant, 
a  woman  named  Marian,  who  had  been 
brii^ed  to  .purloin  it  from  her  desk.  The 
day  I  first  saw  poor  Lonisa,  this  waetche4 
woman,  stung  by  remorse,  had  suddenlf 
left  her,  but  had  left  behind  her  a  written 
account  of  her  crime,  without,  however, 
naming  the  person  who  had  bribed  her. 
She  had  laid  this  letter  on  the  bed  of  her 
dying  mistress  daring  her  sleep,  not  daring 
to  confess  it  heradC  and  supplicated  her 
pardon.  Louisa  fainted  on  reading  the  let- 
ter, and  then  it  was  I  firstenteRed  htt  room, 
as  I  have  told  you." 

**  Enough,  enough !'  aaid  De  Montille. 
**  It  was  1  who  received  that  anonymous  lefr* 
ter,  I  who  murdered  the  unfortunate  Louisat 
But  who  can  have  formed  such  an  infer- 
nal  plot  t  Had  my  poor  lost  angel  no  sua^ 
picion  V 

'*  She  mentioned  no  one,  bat  she  spoke 
to  me  sometimes  of  a  friend  of  her  intend* 
ed  husband's  family." 

^  M.  St  George  f  Ah !  he  it  was,  with<^ 
out  a  doubt  1  my  mother's  confidant.  Could 
they  have  plotted  together  ?  Oh,  no,  no  I 
my  mother  could  not — ^would  not !  No,  he 
acted  alone.  I  remember  his  opinions  on 
the  subject." 

'*  If  you  were  more  calm,"  said  Reins- 
berg,  '*  I  would  give  you  the  proof  you  re- 
quire— the  original  of  the  letter." 

"  Have  you  got  it  still  V 

*'  Yes,  I  kept  it :  I  bave.it  at  home.*' 

**  Bring  it  me  to-morrow*-nay,  this  even- 
ings—this  very  moment— I  must  have  it. 
Let  us  go  for  it  at  once  I" 

When  the  old  professor  saw  the  eager^ 
ness  and  the  sinister  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion which  lighted  up  the  features  of  De 
Monville,  he  repented  having  owned  that 
he  had  the  letter  still  in  his  possession. 

''We  could  not  find  it  now.  I  must 
search  for  it,"  said  he.  "  Perhapa  I  have 
mislaid  it.  Besides,  I  will  not  give  it  you 
till  I  know  what  you  intend  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  want  a  proof,  that's  all,"  replied  De 
Monville,  with  apparent  calmness. 

"  Very  well,  I  now  take  my  leave,  and 
will  bring  it  you  to-morrow,  if  I  find  it^  aa 
I  trust  I  shall." 

It  was  dark.  Betnsberg  look  leave  of 
his  firiend,  and  reiurnsd  to  his  humbU 
home.  He  was  nowise  enbas raased  about 
giving  him  Ike  letter  he  deaired.  He  had 
merely  thought  it  prudent  to  take  some  prt* 
cautions  respecting  the  use  he  intended  lo 
make  of  it»  and  the  aflanned  caloMicas  of 
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Alfred  had  completely  satisfied  hia  more 
Ihan  pacific  nature. 

De  Monville  did  not  think  his  old  friend 
qafie  so  simple-minded  as  he  really  was ;  for 
as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  He  will  not  bring  it  me ;  bat  I  do  not 
want  it." 

An  hoar  afterwards  a  servant  was  des- 
patched to  carry  three  letters ;  two  were  di- 
rected to  a  couple  of  De  filonville's  friends, 
the  third  was  to  M.  St.  George. 

.     OHAPTBR  v.— ^B8  VNEXPfiCTBD  YI8IT. 

Scarcely  had  ten  minatea  elapsed  after 
Reinsberg's  return  home  when  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  low  tap  at  his  door.  As  he  was 
busily  occupied  in  looking  over  his  old  pa- 
pers to  find  the  manuscript  he  had  promised 
Alfred  for  the  next  morning,  he  did  not 
answer  the  summons.  Indeed,  as  he  ex- 
pected no  visit  and  had  heard  no  one  ascend 
the  narrow  staircase,  he  concluded  the  noise 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  some  window 
left  open,  and  agitated  by  the  wind.  He, 
therefore,  quietly  continued  his  search.  In 
a  few  seconds  his  attention  was  again  drawn 
to  the  sound  of  somebody  groping  at  his 
door, evidently  feeling  for  a  bell-rope.  Alas! 
a  bell  was  an  article  of  household  luxury 
long  unknown  among  Reinsberg's  domestic 
chattels.  Soon  after  the  visitor  gave  an 
audible  knock. 

"  Who's  there  ?  What  do  you  want  ?" 
said  the  profeasor. 

The  stranger  returned  no  answer,  but 
knocked  again. 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  said  the  old  man. 
''  Come  back  to-morrow ;  I  am  in  bed,  and 
have  no  light." 

Unfortunately,  the  light  was  seen  through 
the  chinks  of  the  door,  and  contradicted  his 
assertion. 

'*  Open !  pray  open  !"  said  a  gentle,  timid 
voice.  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  Do 
you  not  recognize  me  V* 

Reinsberg  opened  the  door.  A  female 
covered  with  a  veil  entered  with  precipita- 
tion. She  appeared  a  prey  to  the  most  vio- 
lent agitation.  She  removed  her  veil  to 
breathe  more^  freely,  and  the  old  professor 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  on  see- 
ing the  alteration  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
in  tbe  features  of  Madame  de  Monvilie. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  said  she. 

Before  he  did  so,  Reinsberg  looked  down 
the  staircase. 

**  You  are  alone,  ma'am  1" 
Nobody  knows,  or  is  to  know,  I  am 
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here.  If  ever  you  should  be  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  swear  you  will  not  l^tr^ 
me." 

^*  Madam,"  replied  the  professor,  whose 
surprise  was  increased  by  the  excited  man* 
ner  of  his  visitor,  "  I  do  not  like  to  bind 
myself  by  an  oalh,  which  it  is  sometimes 
both  difficult  and  painful  to  keep.  Be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  the  motive  of  yonr 
visit." 

*'  1  conceive  your  prudence,  but  fair 
nothing.  The  discretion  I  require  is  far 
more  necessary  for  me  than  for  you." 

She  looked  around  the  room,  and,  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  seconds,  added,  "  We  muei 
speak  low,  must  we  not?  Our  conversation 
can  be  heard  in  the  next  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  was  in  this  room  I  over* 
heard,  without  listening,  the  moantnga  of 
the  unfortunate  Louisa.  You  had  left  the 
room,  madam,  when  I  terminated  the  sad 
recital." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  she,  in  a  brief, 
agitated  voice,  **  this  Ix>oisa  is  dead :  I  know 
that." 

**  Ah,  your  husband  has  had  time  to  re* 
late  it  you  since  I  left !" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him." 

*'  Is  he  aware  of  your  being  here  ?" 

"  No." 

"  But,  madam,  should  he  remark  your 
absence  this  evening  t" 

'<  This  evening  1  oh,  he'll  not  think  of 
inquiring  about  me  this  evening  1  I  am 
far  enough  from  his  thoughts." 

Notwithstanding  his  want  of  penetration 
and  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  passions, 
Reinsberg  began  to  guess  the  secret  pain 
which  had  so  altered  the  charming  fea* 
tures  of  his  visitor,  and  given  them  such 
an  air  of  wildness.  He  remembered  the 
tears  De  Monvilie  had  striven  in  vain  to 
conceal  from  her,  the  words  he  used  when 
he  prayed  her  to  withdraw.  He  saw  that 
jealousy  had  stung  her  to  the  heart.  Still 
he  could  not  discover  the  motive  of  her  visit 
to  him.  She  motioned  him  to  take  a  seat 
at  her  side. 

"  You  have  kept  the  copy  of  the  anony* 
mous  letter  ?" 

Reinsberg  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
not  clearly  understanding  whether  she  in- 
terrogated or  affirmed  a  fact  she  was  eer* 
tain  of. 

•*  You  have  kept  it,  Yod  are  to  give  it 
to-morrow  to  my  husband.  Do  not  en- 
deavor to  deny  it  I  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  overheard  all  you  said.  You  must  give 
me  the  copy  of  that  letter." 
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**  I  hare  promised  it,  madftm,  to  your 
husband." 

"  To  him  or  to  me,  what  does  it  signi- 
fy t" 

••If  you  were  here  with  his  consent." 

••  You  will  tell  him  you  have  mislaid  it, 
and  he  will  believe  you  without  hesitation. 
You  told  him  you  were  not  quite  certain  of 
finding  it." 

"  I  greatly  fear  I  spoke  the  truth." 

••  No ;  you  first  declared  you  had  it  in 
your  possession,  and  I  see  you  have  al- 
ready begun  to  look  for  it.  I  must  have 
the  copy  of  this  letter  1"  said  she  with 
energy,  increasing  to  wildness.  •*  Give  it 
me — sell  it  me  !  Set  on  it  what  price  you 
will.  I  must  have  it.  You  are  poor,  and 
I  can  make  you  rich  !" 

Though  she  spoke  with  such  rapidity 
that  Reiiisberg  could  not  interrupt  her,  she 
had  opened  her  reticule. 

**  Take  this,"  continued  she  ;  '*  here  are 
four  bank-notes  of  1000  francs  each !"  See- 
ing the  poor  profefeor's  look  of  bewildered 
astonishment,  she  took  it  for  sordid  hesita- 
tion. **  It  is  not  enough,  I  know  it  is  not. 
I  had  no  more  in  my  desk.  But  you  shall 
have  whatever  you  desire ;  triple  this  sum, 
20,000  francs,  if  you  demand  it — my  whole 
fortune.  Besides,  here  are  my  jewels. 
Look,  take  them !" 

Her  features,  lately  so  pale,  were  now 
flushed  and  animated;  her  eyes  shone  with 
unnatural  lustre,  her  hands  with  a  motion 
so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
emptied  her  reticule.  A  necklace  of  the 
finest  pearls,  rich  jewellery,  diamonds,  rings, 
fell  in  a  shower  upon  the  table. 

The  poor  man  looked  at  her  in  utter  be- 
wilderment. There  lay  before  him  more 
money  than  he  had  seen  throughout  his 
whole  life.  And  this  unhoped-for  fortune 
was  thrown  at  his  feet — all  his  own ;  he 
had  but  to  extend  his  hand,  and  it  was  his. 
But  these  were  not  the  thoughts  which 
dwelt  upon  his  honest  mind.  Between 
the  wealth  he  had  never  known  and  the 
destitution  which  was  abridging  his  old 
age,  no  idea  of  speculation  rose  even  for 
an  instant ;  and  it  was  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  pity, 
that  he  said, — 

How  unhappy  you  must  be,  madam  !" 
Yes,  I  am  unhappy ;  but  it  depends  on 
you  that  I  cease  to  be  so.     You  can  restore 
me  to  repose,  to  happiness  ?     Will  you  ac- 
cept my  oflR'r  V* 

**  The  recital  of  this  melancholy  event 
has  revived  the  remembrance  of  past  affec- 
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tions.     I  ought  to  have  perceived  it  and 
interrupted   my  story  when  he  requested 
you  to  withdraw.     I  should  not  have  re- 
opened  an   ill-closed  wound.     You  must 
pardon  me,  madam,  for  the  ill  I  have  In- , 
voluntarily  caused.     I  had  still  present  to 
my  memory  the  death  of  this  poor  girl,  so 
infamously  calumniated.     Had  you  known 
her  as  1  did,  madam,  had  you  beard  her 
protest  her  innocence,  you  would  not  now  r^ 
quire  this  undeniable  proof  to  be  convinced 
of  it.     But  pardon,  madam,  I  am  again  aF* 
flicting  you,  and  forget  what  I  did  not  know 
till  now,  that  love  is  jealous  even  of  the  grave. 
You  tremble  lest  the  memory  of  one  he 
formerly  loved  should  rob  you  of  a  part  of 
his  tenderness.     I  shall  ever,  madam,  re- 
proach myself  with  having  occasioned  you 
this  distress.     But  how  can  the  possession  ' 
of  this  letter   restore  you   to  happiness? 
What  can  make  you  desire  it  so  ardently 
as  to  be  ready  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of 
your  whole  fortune?" 

Whether  Matilda  had  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  give  to  this  question,  or  was  too 
much  agitated  to  reply,  we  cannot  tell,  but 
she  remained  silent. 

Reinsberg  continued, — 
"  When  I  found  M.  de  Monville  so  de- 
termined on  having  this  letter,  I  was  afraid 
he  might  know  the  writing,  and  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  duel  with  the  author  cf  it. 
He  convinced  me  these  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  But  what  must  I  think  now?" 
"Yes,"  exclaimed  Matilda,  seizing  the 
idea  thrown  out  by  the  old  professor,  **  your 
friendship  for  him  anticipated  the  danger 
my  love  would  prevent.  I  fear  for  his  life. 
You  now  understand  why  1  came  here  at 
this  hour  of  the  night— why  my  coming 
must  remain  a  secret.  I  know — no  matter 
how — I  know  who  wrote  this  letter;  my 
husband  will  recognize  the  hand,  he  will 
challenge  the  writer,  and  I  shall  lose  him 
a  second  time  through  this  wretched  girl. 
Give  me,  then,  the  letter, — let  me  annihi- 
late this  proof;  and  when  the  fact  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  suspicion,  when  the 
writer  can  deny  it  with  security,  I  shall  be 
happy, — at  least,  delivered  from  all  fears  for 
my  husband's  life.  The  letter — the  letter! 
On  my  kuees  1  entreat  you  to  give  it  me !" 
"  Rise,  madam,"  said  Reinsberg,  •*  I  re- 
gret too  deeply  what  has  taken  place  not  to 
restore  you  to  peace  if  it  be  in  my  power. 
But  take  back  your  money  and  your  jewels. 
I  shall  accept  of  nothing ;  it  is  a  repara- 
tion that  I  owe  you,  not  a  proof  that  I 
sell/' 
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•And  00  saying,  the   noble-roioded  old 
man  returned   Madame  de   Mouville   her 
iDoney   and  jeweJa.      He  then   rose   and 
weoi  to  his  desk,  and  having  looked  over 
the    papers   for    a  short    time,    returned 
towards  her.     On  beholding  the  sheet  of 
yellow   paper   he    held    in    his   hand    she 
sprang  forward  and  seized  it  with  a  con- 
vdsive  grasp.     As  she  perused  it,  the  ex- 
traordinary change  of  expression  her  coun- 
tenance exhibited  would  have  been  ill  ex- 
plained to  a  more  penetrating  eye  than  that 
of  Reinsberg  by  the  pleasure  of  preventing 
a  duel :  her  joy  was  a  species  of  delirium. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  stronger  of  the  opposite 
dispositiona  combined  in  her  character — a 
contrast  we  have  already  remarked — had 
broken  loose,  and,  disdaining  all  control,  all 
dissimulation,  burst   through   the   wall  of 
'iron  which  had  so  long  compressed  it.    Her 
^features  seemed  to    have    taken   another 
character.     She  was  no  longer  a  gentle, 
timid,  supplicating  wonMn,  but  a  lioness. 
And  as  if  her  hands  were  not  sufficient,  she 
tore  the  letter  with  her  teeth,  collected 
every  particle  of  it,  and  burnt  it  piece  by 
piece  at  the  candle.     As  it  consumed,  her 
brilliant  eye  followed  the  progress  of  the 
fluroe*  as  if  it  had  be^n  the  suffering  of  an 
expiring  victim.     When  all  was  destroyed, 
•he  blew  upon  the  black  ashes,  and  dispersed 
them  with  a  breath. 

"  Nothing  more — nothing  more — not  a 
trace — the  letter  never  existed  I  Saved, 
saved  !"  exclaimed  she ;  "  I  am  saved  !" 
And  she  laughed,  she  wept,  in  a  breath. 
She  clasped  the  old  man  round  his  neck  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  express  his  surprise  at 
her  frantic  joy. 

"  It  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  my  hap- 
piness,!' said  she.  '*  Never,  never  shall  I 
forget  it !  You  have  refused  my  gifts,  but 
come  and  see  me ;  my  fortune  is  yours,  as 
I  have  already  tdd  you.  Farewell  1-^it  is 
late.  I  have  your  word.  You  will  be  dis- 
creet, will  you  not  ?  Farewell — farewell  I 
Do  not  come  out,  I  need  no  protector.  My 
only  danger  is  past." 

She  opened  the  door^  sprang  to  the  stair- 
case, and,  despite  the  darkness  of  the  place, 
such  was  the  lightness  of  her  tread^  that 
Reinsberg  could  scarcely  hear  her  step. 
The  sireetKloor  closed,  he  turned  to  the 
window,  and  through  the  glass,  dimmed  by 
frost  and  snow,  he  perceived,  by  the  faiut 
light  of  the  lamps,  a  slight  female  figure 
turning  the  street-corner. 

The  old  professor  was  some  minates  be- 
fore he  recovered  himself,  and  then  a  thou* 
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sand  different  ideas  crowded  tbemseWes 
into  his  poor  brain.  An  evil  thought  was 
the  last  he  could  conceive;  and  if  the 
thoughts  of  his  hopeless  penury  for  a  mo- 
ment intruded,  it  seemed  as  if  the  gifts  he 
had  refused  would  have  laid  heavy  on  his 
conscience  had  he  accepted  them. 

He  wrote  to  De  Monville,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  9earched  in  vain  for  the  letter ; 
that  he  had  kept  it  a  long  time,  but  thet  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence.  He  went  to 
bed,  but  he  could  not  drive  away  the  vague 
forebodings  of  evil  which  haunted  his  miad. 

OHAPTBR  VI.*--*aEXPLlNATJON. 

Matilda  returned  home ;  her  husband  had 
not  inquired  for  her.  The  next  morning  at 
daybreak,  De  M onville  rose  from  the  secre- 
tary at  which  he  had  been  writing  since  the 
preceding  evening,  after  having  received 
answers  to  the  three  letters  which  he  had 
despatched.  He  read  over  some  letters  and 
sealed  them.  One,  a  very  long  one,  and 
bathed  with  his  tears,  was  directed  to  his 
wife.  Another,  which  covered  •  several 
sheets  of  paper,  was  to  be  delivered:  lo 
his  notary,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his 
title^eeds  :  it  contained  his  will.  HeplatH 
ed  them  both  in  his  pooketbook  and  left 
the  others  on  the  mantelpiece.  His  wife/s 
apartment  was  separated  from  bis  by  a  small 
room,  the  door  of  which  opened  into  bis 
library.  He  laid  bis  band  on  the  lock,  and 
paused  to  listen :  all  was  calm. 

"  She  is  asleep,"  said  he ;  "I  can  go  out, 
and,  if  Heaven  be  just,  return  without  hav- 
ing disturbed  her  rest.  In  two  houra  it 
will  be  all  over ;  he  or  I        I  must  go!" 

He  muffled  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  took 
a  case  of  pistols  from  the  table,  and  turned 
the  key  gently  in  its  lock.  At  the  same 
instant  the  door  opened  on  the  other  side, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  pale,  haggard,  and  in  a  dress  which 
attested  that  she  had  been  up  all  night 

De  Monville  drew  back  some  steps,  Ma- 
tilda entered  the  study,  pushed  the  door  to 
with  violence,  and  without  a  word,  without 
asking  or  giving  an  explanation,  with  a 
rapid  and  imperious  gesture,  she  opened  his 
mantle,  and  snatched  the  case  of  pistols 
from  her  husband's  hands* 

'*  You  are  going  to  fight  a  duel  t"  said  she. 

De  Monvilie,  who  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  his  sorprtse,  replied^* 

"  I  am  this  morning  to  act  as  a  seeond  to 
one  of  my  friends.  Do  not  be  uneesyi  m j 
love^  and  let  me  go*' 
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'*  Yoa  oanfiot  deceiTe  me  \  you  are  going 
to  (ijiht  a  duel  I" 

"  My  dear " 

"  No  useless  words,  no  false  oaths !  You 
are  going  to  fight ;  no  one  has  told  me  so, 
but  I  know  it  " 

"  Fight !— For  what?— With  whom  T" 

"  With  whom  ? — with  the  man  who  you 
suppose  wrote  the  anonymous  letter,  and 
whom  you  think  you  know.  Why? — to 
revenge  the  death  of  a  woman  you  have  al- 
ways loved,  always  regretted.  I  know  it  to 
be  so.  Does  not  the  heart  feel  its  abandon- 
ment ?  Does  jealousy  require  to  be  warned  ? 
Does  it  want  eyes  ?  Did  I  not  see  you  yes- 
terday, while  the  old  man  was  speaking  to 
yon,  entirely  absorbed  by  the  remembrance 
of  your  mistress?  You  thought,  indeed,  of 
me — poor,  abandoned  creature! — but  only 
to  tell  me  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  disturb 
your  affliction  by  my  presence.  And  do 
you  think  that  because  I  retired  I  neither 
saw  your  tears  nor  heard  the  resolution  you 
took  ?  Now  tell  me  again  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  fight  a  duel  I" 

''  Matilda,"  replied  he,  in  a  low,  solemn 
voice,  "  it  has  always  been  my  fate  to  test 
too  severely  the  inexhaustible  goodness  that 
makes  you  an  angel.  You  alone  were  just 
tpwards  her  whom  your  title  of  wife  to-day 
makes  you  detest.  When  I  was  sinking 
under  my  grief  for  her  loss,  you  alone  con- 
soled me.  For  two  years  past,  every  day 
has  witnessed  fresh  proofs  of  your  devoted 
love ;  and,  believe  me,  without  the  unfore- 
flieen  revelation  of  yesterday,  which  has  cast 
me  BO  violently  back  upon  the  past,  no 
complaint,  no  regret,  no  sign  of  remem- 
brance, should  ever  have  escaped  my  heart. 
Seek,  then,  my  Matilda,  Jn  that  virtue  no 
woman  but  yourself  possesses,  fortitude 
equal  to  the  trial  of  to-day  !  Yes,  I  am  go- 
ing to  meet  an  antagonist.  I  no  longer 
ekideavor  to  deceive  you.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  love,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  revenge  to  bring  back  to  life  the 
being  I  have  adored  ;  but  the  wretch  by 
whose  slander  she  perished,  must  receive 
the  just  reward  of  his  infamy.  To-day,  to- 
morrow, twenty  years  hence,  as  long  as  my 
arm  can  wield  a  sword,  or  aim  a  pistol  at 
his  heart,  I  shall  seek  satisfaction  and  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  poor  Louisa.  I 
wished  to  avoid  you ;  I  dreaded  your  tears, 
your  reproaches,  your  despair !  But  my 
last  thoughts  were  for  you.  Here  is  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  you,  in  which  I  bade  you 
farewell.  Receive  it  now,  since  a  fatal 
chance  has  placed  you  on  mj  road.    Do 
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not  endeavor  to  detain  me.  It  is  a  repara« 
tion  I  owe,  and  in  risking  my  life  I  expiate 
in  some  sort  my  wretched  credulity,  and 
the  error  I  should  have  been  the  first  to 
disbelieve.'' 

Matilda  stood  before  him  dumb,  motion- 
less, her  hands  joined ;  but  when  she  saw 
him  preparing  to  depart,  she  seized  him 
violently  by  the  arm. 

**  What !"  cried  she,  with  an  accent  of 
concentrated  rage,  "  I  must  be  again  re- 
signed 1  patience,  for  ever  patience  !  An- 
other can  know  the  passion,  feel  and  awak- 
en a  heart  to  love ;  but  my  lot  is  ever  the 
coldness  and  the  insensibility  of  the  marble  I 
No,  no ;  it  shall  not  be  thus.  You  ask  too 
much  ;  you  ask  for  one  act  of  virtue  more. 
I  ask  of  Heaven  but  to  preserve  my  reason, 
which  I  feel  ready  to  abandon  roe,  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  secret  of  my  heart  ascending 
to  my  lips ;  that  my  voice  may  expire,  be- 
fore, in  my  madness,  I  reveal  the  terrible 
truth !" 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  De 
Monville,  alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  himself, 
impressed  with  a  vague  foreboding  of  some- 
thing horrible,  *'  What  does  this  folly  im« 

ply  V' 

**  Must  I  again  explain  why  I  suffer  ? 
Can  you  deceive  me?  Was  this  womaUi 
then,  so  very  beautiful  ?  She  must  have 
been  so,  since  even  the  recollection  of  her 
is  stronger  than  my  love !  Tell  roe  how 
could  she  have  loved  you  with  a  passion 
deeper  than  roine?"  Here  M  atilda  threw 
herself  madly  upon  her  knees  before  him. 
"  Promise  me,"  said  she,  **  that  you  will 
not  go — that  you  will  forget  this  woman — 
for  my  sake — for  me,  a  bewildered,  wretch- 
ed suppliant  at  your  feet  \" 

De  Monville  was  moved,  but  not  shaken. 
He  felt  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and  knew 
how  violent  must  be  her  grief  to  dictate 
such  passionate  and  incoherent  language. 
But  her  words  fell  upon  his  ear  more  than 
upon  his  heart.  Since  the  eve,  his  whole 
thoughts,  his  whole  soul,  were  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  Louisa.  He  disengaged 
himself  and  advanced  towards  the  door. 

Matilda  rose  precipitately,  and  gazed  oq 
him  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  to  be  ceriaiu  he 
was  going  to  quit  her. 

"  And  so,"  said  she,  "  yoa  leave  me ! 
All  I  have  said  to  detain  you  is  vain.  You 
mean  to  go?" 

"  I  must." 

**  And  return  here  aveaged  or  dead  I" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  leave  me  during  your  abn^uce 
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to  my  solitude  and  despair!  In  the  pres- 
ence of  your  adversary  no  thought  of  me 
will  make  your  heart  beat  quicker  or  your 
hand  less  steady.  And  what  awaits  me? 
You  will  return  to  deplore  her  loss,  or  be 
brought  back  a  corpse — perhaps,  a  dying 
man,  whose  last  accents  I  shall  hear  repeat- 
ing the  name  of  Louisa.  Oh,  on  such  terms 
I  would  rather,  a  thousand  times  rather,  see 
you  dead  at  my  feet !  Alfred,  Alfred,  you 
cannot  know  the  agony  you  cause  me !  You 
cannot  know  that  you  are  driving  me  to 
madness  !  But,"  she  exclaimed,  with  sud- 
den vehemence,  and  placing  herself  before 
the  door,  **  you  shall  not  go— you  shall  not 
fiorht !  Who  is  your  antagonist  ?  St.  George, 
is^it  not?" 

"  Who  else  can  it  be  V* 
"And  if  he  refuse?" 
"  He  will  not  refuse.  I  have  received  his 
answer:" 

"  But  if  he  deny  having  written  the  letter, 
what  will  you  then  do?" 

**  I  will  brand  him  as  a  coward.  I  will 
collar  him  with  one  hand,  and  strike  him  to 
the  earth  with  the  other." 

"  And  then  he  will  fight,  and  you  will 
perish  !  Hear  me  !"  said  she,  approaching 
him,  and  speaking  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural 
whisper,  "  it  was  not  he  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter." 

•*  Who  then?"  asked  De  Monville,  with  a 
fearful  apprehension  of  the  truth. 

**One  whom  you  cannot  strike.  One 
who  cannot,  will  not  let  you  expose  your 
life.  One  who,  on  her  knees,  again  beseech- 
es you  to  rem.ain ;  whom  her  love  for  you 
alone  has  rendered  criminal ;  whose  love 
for  you  now  betrays  her.     It  was  I." 

At  this  frightful  revelation,  the  features 
of  De  Monville  assumed  a  ghastly  hue  ;  he 
iaid  his  hand  on  the  chimney  to  support 
himself,  but  speedily  recovered. 

**  You  ! — you !"  repealed  he,  after  an  in- 
terval of  terrible  silence. 

"  Yes,  I !"  said  she,  endeavoring  to 
take  his  hands ;  but  he  shuddered  at  her 
touch,  and  cast  her  violently  from  him. 

He  looked  earnestly  upon  her,  and  in  an 
instant,  a«  it  were,  all  was  explained;  his 
mind  fathmned  the  depths  of  that  profound 
dissimulation,  the  abyss  of  that  heart,  a 
volcano  burning  beneath  its  snows.  At 
length,  he  criej, — 

"  What  had  she  done  to  you,  madam?" 
Matilda  advanced  towards  him. 
"  Yon  asked  me  what  she  had  done. — 
She  LovfD  you! — that  was  her  crime.     Do       _ 
not  ask  how  I  was  informed  of  the  visits  of  |  to  you,  and  crave  forgiveness  I" 
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M.  Preville.  I  was  jealous.  With  gold  I 
houaht  all  the  secrets  I  wanted  to  know. — ' 
f  it  was  who  wrote  the  letter,  and  took 
every  precaution  related  by  the  old  profes- 
sor. Yesterday  evening  I  went  to  his  lodg- 
ing, obtained  the  paper  written  in  my  own 
hand,  and  destroyed  it.  I  bribed  Marian, 
and  she  stole  the  ring  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  proof  against  her  mistress.  I  did  all 
this,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  dream ;  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it  myself.  I  cannot  even 
think  1  have  revealed  my  dreadful  secret  to 
you.  Alas!  my  reason  wanders.  But  why 
have  I  spoken  ?  Because  your  life  was  in 
danger — because  I  desired  to  save  you!" 

"  It  was,  then,  to  you  her  servant  de- 
livered the  ring?"  said  De  Monville,  with  a 
look  of  indescribable  fury.     **  Give  it  me !' 

'*  It  is  no  longer  in  my  possession — I 
have  not  got  it.  Your  looks  terrify  me — 
your  voice  makes  me  tremble!  Have  you 
no  pity  for  me  ?" 

**  Had  you  any  for  her  1" 
"  Her,  always  her  !" 

"  Do  you  forget  she  is  dead — that  you 
are  her  assassin  ?  Pity  for  you  !"  said  he, 
with  a  frightful  laugh  ;  •*  pity  ! — never, 
never  1" 

•'  And  have  I  not  suffered  ?  Have  I  not 
been  jealous?  Am  1  not  still  so?  Did  I 
not  suffer  when,  victim  to  a  passion  which 
has  made  me  the  wretch  I  am,  I  saw  you 
day  after  day  leave  the  house  to  visit  her  ? 
Did  1  not  devour  my  tears  in  silence? — 
Calm  and  insensible  to  all  appearance,  did 
not  my  heart  beat  with  joy  even  at  the 
sound  of  your  fool.steps?  Did  1  not  trem- 
ble with  rapture  at  the  tone  of  your  voice, 
or  when  your  hand  touched  mine?  And 
what  has  been  my  lot  for  the  last  two  years? 
During  the  day,  she,  she  alone  occupied 
your  thoughts.  At  night,  in  your  dreams, 
her  name  alone  was  on  your  lips.  Did  I 
ever  complain?  And  to-day,  when  the  fear 
of  losing  you  has  driven  me  to  madness, 
and  forced  me  to  speak,  you  cast  me  from 
you  without  pity  !  Your  eyes  have  not  a 
tear  for  my  agonies,  your  heart  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  my  guilt — guilt  occasioned  by 
excess  of  love!  She  could  die,  for  you 
loved  her.  But  what  will  be  my  fiite,  to 
live,  if  you  love  me  no  longer?  Oh,  pity 
me,  Alfred, — pity  me,  pity  me!  Let  fall 
on  me  but  one  look  of  former  times — of 
yesterday,  and  I  will  leave  you  !  You  will 
deplore  her  loss;  and  when  the  bitterness 
of  grief  is  past,  I  will  return. — I  will  kneel 
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She  had  crept  close  to  him;  he  thrust 
ber  back  again. 

'*  Infamous  woman !"  exclaimed  he. — 
"  Give  me  the  ring,  if  you  still  possess  it !" 

"What  will  vou  do  with  it?" 

"Cover  it  with  kisses  before  your  eyes, 
that  you  may  witness,  before  our  eternal 
separation,  how  fondly  I  loved  her  to  whom 
U  belonged  V* 

"  Separation  1"  exclaimed  Matilda,  ris- 
ing with  the  energy  of  despair, — **  separa- 
tion !  Ah,  this  is  too  much  !  You  think 
me  weak  and  trodden  down  to  earth ! — 
Separation!  Am  I  not  your  wife?  How 
will  you  obtain  it?  Will  you  say  I  killed 
your  mistress  through  jealousy  ?  Where  is 
the  proof? — The  letter?  I  have  destroyed 
it  I     Never  will  1  quit  you  with  life !" 

"  Madam,  after  this  hour,  we  shall  never 
more  see  each  other  on  earth.*' 

**  Every  day — I  will  daily  importune  you 
with  my  love,  my  complaints,  my  jealousy !" 

"  Silence,  madam,  silence  V* 

"Ah!  you  think  you  have  suffered  be- 
cause you  have  lost  a  mistress ;  and  another 
woman,  whose  mind  you  have  distracted, 
obtains  from  you,  as  the  price  of  her  love, 
but  threats  of  a  separation.  No,  no ;  we 
are  bound,  indissolubly  bound  to  each 
other ;  no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  us. 
Our  life  may  be  a  hell,  but,  accustomed  to 
suffer,  I  accept  my  lot." 

Wild  and  distracted,  she  had  seized  her 
husband's  arms,  who  vainly  endeavored 
to  free  himself,  and  who  felt  himself  pro- 
voked beyond  endurance.  At  this  moment 
the  study  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  three  men  entered.  De  Monville,  mak- 
ing a  last  effort  to  disengage  himself,  pushed 
bis  wife  rudely  from  him.  She  staggered 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Alfred  turned  to  the  intruders. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  hour  fixed 
ibr  the  duel  is  past ;  without  doubt,  M.  Sl 
George,  this  is  the  object  of  your  visit.  An 
instant  later  and  I  should  have  been  on  my 
way  to  apologize  for  the  letter  I  wrote  you 
yesterday.  Pray  accept  my  apologies! — 
You  see  the  cause  of  my  delay — a  domes- 
tic quarrel,  which  I  cannot  hide  as  I  have 
done  the  preceding  ones.  My  wife  desires 
a  separation,  which  I  would  not  consent  to. 
But  I  no  longer  object  to  it.  Your  testi- 
mony to  what  has  just  taken  place  shall  be 
my  punishment  for  an  act  of  brutality  I 
blush  for  too  late."* 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  English 
render,  that  in  France  it  is  neces?ary  to  prove  an 
HBt  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  httsband  to  af- 
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He  drew  near  his  wife,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice, — 

.  '*  Madam,  if  you  refuse  to  agree  to  a 
separation,  I  will  dishonor  you  in  the  eyes 
of  these  gentlemen  by  acquainting  them 
with  your  crime." 

A  month  afterwards  the  separation  was 
legally  pronounced.  Two  months  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  De  Monville  a[K 
peared  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  wife; 
and  before  the  year  was  over,  Reinsberg 
followed  a  rich  funeral,  which  came  out  of 
an  h6tel  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle. 

The  old  professor  was  handsomely  pro- 
vided for  by  his  friend,  but  he  never  quitted 
his  humble  garret  in  the  Rue  St.  Romain. 


From  the  Athennum. 


ENGLISH  POETS,  PREACHERS,  AND  PO- 
LITICIANS. 

Ptn^tnd'Ink  Sketches  of  Patis^  Preachers 
and  Politicians,     Bogue. 

Frequent  as  these  light  personal  books 
have  become — trifling  as,  for  the  most  part, 
are  their  contents — yet,  appealing  as  they 
do  to  an  appetite  so  general  as  that  of  curi- 
osity, they  are  sure  of  sufficient  currency  to 
reward  the  slight  pains  and  small  amount 
of  talent  required  for  their  composition. 
T^t  us  not,  however,  misstate  the  matter ; 
for  there  is  a  kind  of  tact  involved  in  their 
production  which  is  of  more  importance,  as 
an  element  of  success,  than  the  degree  of 
merit  exhibited, — and  is  not,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  despised.  There  may  be  more 
of  observation  in  them  than  of  reflection ; 
but  there  is  observation — a  rarer  gift  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  True,  it  deals 
chiefly  with  outlines  and  externals;  but 
even  these  cannot  be  faithfully  and  graphi- 
cally presented  without  suggesting  resem- 
blances and  contrasts, — elevating,  in  fact, 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  reader  to  the 
perception  of  relations  which  the  author 
himself  may  never  have  intended. 

The  present  volume  opens  with  some  Re- 
collections of  Robert  Hall,  that  include 
lively  dashes  at  Lord  Brougham's  promi- 
nent organ  of  Restlessness,  and  Sir  James 
M  ackintosh's  contrasted  Calm.  The  sketch, 
however,  contains,  nothing  novel, — or  suffi- 

ford  groondt  ibr  a  claim  of  aepanitiofi  made  by 
tbo  wife. 
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cieotly  remarkable,  being  old,  for  revival. 
The  article  on  John  Foster  has  more  value ; 
being,  it  is  stated,  the  only  memoir  of  that 
distinguished  writer  which  has  yet  appear* 
ed.  Mr.  John  Foster  is  better  known  as 
an  essayist  than  a  Baptist  minister  at  Broad- 
mead  ;  and  we  read  with  interest,  in  these 
pages,  tbat,  from  the  moment  when  Robert 
Hall  began  to  preach  there,  Foster  resolved 
to  cease  lecturing,  and  became,  though 
himself  a  good  speaker,  a  patient  listener  to 
the  great  orator  : — 

"Not  one  of  the  published  portraits  give 
any  thing  like  an  idea  of  Foster ;  the  one  by 
Branwhite  resembles  him  when  he  was  young- 
er ;  but  as  we  saw  him,  we  should  not  have 
recognized  in  it  any  traces  of  the  original. 
Mr.  Foster's  face  was  large,  and  the  features 
massive ;  the  forehead  was  very  high,  and  py- 
ramidal in  shape,  being  broadest  at  its  lower 
portion.  His  head  was  covered  by  a  very 
evident  curly  wig,  which  one  might  at  a  glance 
discover  was  not  of  the  most  fashionable  man- 
ufacture. A  huge  pair  of  silver  spectacles, 
with  circular  glasses  almost  as  big  as  penny 
pieces,  nearly  concealed  two  dark  small  eyes, 
which  glistened  briirhtly  beneath  a  couple  of 
shaggy  eyebrows ;  the  face  was  ploughed  wiih 
deep  lines,  and  the  forehead  furrowed  all  over 
with  ^  wrinkles  of  thought  j'  around  his  neck 
was  a  dingy  white  cravat,  and  his  coat  was  ill- 
filling,  and  of  a  rusty  black.  Altogether  he 
was  the  most  slovenly-looking  man  we  ever 
saw  in  a  pulpit.  As  we  are  not  going  to  write 
a  critique  on  Mr.  Foster's  sermon,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it,  but  confine  ourselves  principally 
to  the  describing  his  manner  in  the  pulpit 
Ailer  he  had  given  out  his  text  in  a  mum- 
bling, gurgling,  husky,  voice,  he  commenced 
somewhat  in  this  way — ^  Now,  1  dare  say  some 
of  you  will  think  I  am  going  to  preach  a  very 
odd  sermon  from  such  an  odd  text ;'  and  then 
ho  went  on,  gradually  enlisting  the  attention  of 
his  hearers,  whibt  he  described  in  magnificent 
language,  the  idol  temptes  of  the  East.  Soon, 
his  congregation  was  wrapt  in  wonder  and  de- 
light, as  they  listened  to  his  gorgeous  descrip- 
tions, and  we  do  not  think  that  one  individual 
S resent  stirred  hand  or  foot  unlil  his  glowing 
iscourse  came  to  an  end.  Then  long-sus- 
S ended  breathing  found  indulgence  in  deep- 
rawn  sighs,  and  every  one  gazed  at  every 
one  else,  and  looked  or  nodded  admiration. 
Some  remained  for  a  time  with  lips  apert  and 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  pulpit,  as  if  soell- 
bound ;  and  all  felt,  on  the  termination  or  the 
discourse,  a  relief  from  the  pressure  on  the 
intellect,  which  the  ponderous  stores,  heaped  on 
it  from  the  magazine  of  the  orator,  had  occa- 
sioned. ♦  ♦  Foster  was  a  man  of  strong  pre- 
judices. In  the  year  1833,  Robert  Southey 
faid  his  last  visit  lo  his  native  city ;  and  Mr. 
'oster  WHS  invite  \  to  meet  him  at  ihe  lioaseof 
a  mutual  friendi  bat  he  declined  doing  fiO|  and 


accompanied  his  refusal  with  sotne  veiys($vera 
remarks  on  what  he  called  the  Laureate^i 
apoeiacy  from  his  former  principles.  His  an- 
tipathies did  not,  however,  extend  to  Soothet'ii 
writings.  Take,  for  example,  his  review'of 
the  *  Chronicles  of  the  Cid,'  in  which  he  dee« 
ample  justice  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  its 
author/' 

The  portrait  of  an  eminent  contempora'* 
ry  of  the  two  last  originals  is  graphic : — 

"William  Thorpe  was  another  celebrated 
preacher  in  Bristol  during  the  times  of  Hall 
and  Foster.  Some  one,  Coleridge,  we  be-* 
lieve,  who  was  intimate  with  all  three,  said 
that  *  Hall's  mind  was  a  fountain  exhaustles« 
in  its  resources,  and  Thorpe's  a  reservoir  vast 
in  its  capacity.'  Mr.  Thorpe  possessed  a  pro- 
digious memory,  but  he  was  by  no  means  an 
original- roindea  man.  Fancy,  reader,  a  per- 
son of  amazing  bulk — a  very  Daniel  Lamoert 
in  canonicals,  and  you  will  have  a  general 
idea  of  Mr.  Thorpe.  Physically  considered, 
he  was  indeed  a  ^ great  man;'  and  if  the  term 
were  applied,  too,  to  his  mental  organization, 
it  would  be  by  no  means  inapplicable.  His 
face  was  large,  and  so  flet^hy,  that  the  snper^ 
abundant  fat  seemed  to  have  availed  itself  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  fallen  down  in 
huge  folds  beneath  his  chin.  His  head  was 
partially  bald,  covered  on  the  temples  with 
short  curly  black  hair  ;  his  eyes  were  dark  and 
bright,  and  the  mouth  possessed  a  very  sweet 
expression.  Most  bishop-like  was  his  person, 
which,  when  attired  in  the  gown,  looked  like  a 
large  terrestrial  globe,  with  an  equator  of 
black  silk  girdling  itfi  majestic  proportions. 
His  arms,  short,  hung  like  the  flippers  of  a 
monstrous  turtle  by  his  side,  and,  whenever  he 
moved,  the  very  pulpit  creaked  again.  Mr. 
Thorpe's  voice,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  chest,  was  sonorous 
and  melodious;  and  occasionally,  when  he 
poured  forth  a  very  torrent  of  eloquence,  it 
produced  a  most  solemn  impression.  His 
ibrte  was  gorgeous  description,  and  the  expo- 
sition of  the  prophetic  books.  No  one  sur- 
passed him  in  this  respect.  We  have  heard 
him  hold  an  audience  enchained  for  two  mor- 
tal hours,  by  his  wonderful  power  of  word- 
painting,  if  such  a  word  may  be  coined,  Co  ex^ 
press  just  what  we  mav  mean.  On  one  oooa^ 
sion,  we  well  remember  the  prodigious  im« 
pression  which  he  produced  by  a  sodden quea* 
tion;  he  had  been  describing  the  angel  ol 
death  as  hovering  over  the  vast  audience,  with 
a  scroll  in  his  hands,  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  names  of  those  who  would  be  his  next  vic- 
tims AAer  a  powerful  passage,  he  suddenly 
paijsed,  and  then  with  solemn  emphasis  ex- 
claimed, 'And  who  amongst  you  has  bisnamft 
written  on  that  scroll?'  This  will  not,  per-" 
haps,  tell  in  narration,  but  the  effect  at  the 
time  was  electrical." 

Ths  next  noticeable  penon  on  onr  Imt 
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of  extrftoto  iff  Hatmoh  Hfdre.  Of  ber,  the 
aathor  has  attempted  a  sort  of  Daguerreo- 
type portrait.  The  sketch  contains  a 
touching  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Garriok,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before— 
though  the  fond  remembrance^  consecrat- 
ing relics,  which  is  its  touching  element,  is 
preserved  in  many  a  more  familiar  one  : — 

"  It  18  well  known  that  Mub.  Garrick  was 
most  devotedly  attached  to  her  *  dear  Davy/ 
as  she  called  hrni.    When  the  great  tmgediati 
died,  his  wife  would  not  allow  a  single  article 
In  his  room  to  be  removed  from  its  praee ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  coffin  was  borne  from  the  house, 
the  room  in  which  he  died  was  locked  up,  and 
Tot  thirty  years  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter 
it.    At  the  end  of  that  period,  Mrs.  More  in- 
formed me,  she  happened  to  be  visiting  her 
old  friend  Mrs.  Qarrick,  whom  she  described 
as  a  little,  bowed-down  old  woman,  who  went 
about  leaning  on  a  long  gold-headed   cane, 
dressed  in  deep  widow's  mourning,  and  always 
talking  of  her  'dear  Davy.'    Some  circumstan- 
ces occurred  which  rendered  it  neceraary  that 
srhe  should  quit  her  residence,  and  Mrs.  More 
leas  present  with  her  when  the  long  closed  room 
ivas  opened.     She  said  that  when  the  door 
vmB  thrown  back  on  its  hinges,  and  the  win- 
dow-shutters unbarred,  the  room  was  actually 
darkened  by  millions  of  moths,  which  arose 
from  the  mouldered  bed  and  the  hangings  of 
the  room — every  square  inch  of  the  bed  furni- 
ture was  eaten  through  and  through,  and,  on 
the  air  being  admitted,  dropped  to  pieces. — 
The  solid  articles  of  furniture  alone  remained 
uninjured — but   the   mouldy  smell  of  every 
thing  around  was  so  unendurable,  that  the 
place  had  to  be  fumigated  before  it  was  habi- 
table, even  for  a  short  time." 


The  description  of  Coleridge  is  more 
justly    appreciative,   but   still   wanting 
intelligence : — 


m 


'^  I  had  just  returned  from  my  Lake  visit,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  was 
Btrolling  in  a  beautiful  meadow  of  romantic 
site,  live  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  outside 
of  the  village  of  HighiTate,  when  I  passed  a 
rather  corpulent,  clerkly-looking  man  of  the 
middle  size,  sauntering  along,  the  autumn 
evening  being  a  glorious  one,  when  a  courte- 
ous kind  of  voice  said, '  Look  to  your  pocket^ 
handkerchief,  sir,'  which  was.  indeed,  nearly 
trailing  the  ground  behind.  Turning  to  thank 
him,  I  saw  a  pale,  rather  heavy,  phlegmatic- 
looking  face,  apparently  of  from  nfty  to  sixty 
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A  rkh  sweep  of  meadows  fiir  below  our  fe» 
closed  by-  the. renowned  metropolis,  its  vast 
overhanging  cloud  now  actually  adorning  tba 
view,  being  umbered    by  the  level  sun^-^ 
dusky  red  ariel  roof  of  majestic  circular  extent 
in  the  boundless  fading  blue,  dim  cupola%ana 
spires   innumerable  glittering  or  darkeninff 
beneath  it;  in  the  midst  one,  in  form  ao2 
stature  proudly  eminent,  rising  dark  as  a  rook 
of  black   marble,  and   as   stupendous-'-^St. 
Paul's    Catbediial.       'The   clergyman   of 
Highgate,  possibly,'  I  said  to  myself.    Yet 
there  was  a  something  of  the  remains  of  tttrab- 
lous  thinking,  a  look  of  worn  and  wearied  eeii- 
sibilitv,  that  hardly  suited  the  idea  of  fat,  con- 
tented piety  *  lookmg  downward  on  the  earth,' 
which,  as  yielding  an  English  clergyman  a 
tenth  of  the  treasures  of  her  'amnle  lap,'  may 
vtry  reasonably  attract  down  to  her  even  the 
eye  of  an  enlightened  son  of  mother  church. 
He  looked  very  like  a  comfortable  priest,  at 
least,  and  only  that  cast  of  thouffht  redeemed 
the  whole  outer  man  from  fulfilling  the  idea 
of  Thomson's   *  round  fat  oily  man  of  Ood«' 
What  if  that  should  be  Coleridge  himself?    I 
medicated  again ;   and  reconnoitred  my  gen- 
tleman from  a  distance,  whose  only  business 
seemed  the  same  as  mine,  to  catch  the  last  of 
a  glorious  d&j  unbroken  by  walls.    'Alter  all, 
perhaps,  he  is  one  of  the  happ^,  sleek  cits 
located  in  romantic  Highgate,  just  waiting 
*  dinner  going  up;'  and  now  he  seemed  fixed 
in  reverie,  gazing  at  mighty  London  (fVom 
this  point  of  view  truly  piotoreFque).    '  He^ 
trying  nov>  to  guess  exactly  the  whereabout 
of  his  little  dusky  room  behind  a  huge  ware- 
house In  the  Minories,  or  the  old  alley  streets, 
that  unluckily  escaped  the  fire ;  now  he  looks 
at  his  watch.    Ah  I  he  smells,  in  the  fine  fren- 
zy of  gastric  imagination,  the  soup  I'    Unwor- 
thy conjecture! — no — his  was  the  poet's  eye 
— he  was  admiring  nature;  albeit  all  Cock- 
aigne was  In  his  cue.      It  was  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  the  metaphysician  and  poet — both, 
or  must  not  truth  almost  say  neither^  or  not 
the  perfection  of  either,  through  the  collision 
of  the  two  characters?    1  had  in  my  pocket 
letters  from  the  North,  partly  introductory, 
and,  next  day,  recognized  the  saviour  of  my 
bit  of  silk  in  the  celebrated  inmate  of  Mr.  GiU 
man's  house  at  Hisrhgate.    ♦  *  He  told  me 
thai  he  owed  all  his  poetical  inspiration  to 
Bowles's  sonnets.    He  has  said,  I  believe,  the 
same  in  his  Life,  which  I  cannot  say  1  ever 
met  with ;  and  not  only  his  love  for  poetry,  but 
his   fortunate   reclamation  from  a  rage  for 
metaphysical  disputation  that  threatened  to 
utterly  engross  nis  entire   mind.     Probably 
many  will  think  that  he  never  tra9  cured — that 
hia  dreaminess  still  runs  into  his  poetry,  and 


years'  standing  with  grey  hairs,  grey  eyes,  oi  "*«  J^eaminess  stm  runs  into  nis  poetry,  and 
i  benign  expression,  yet  somewhat  Inexpres-  '*ff  [*."^^/l?  creations  of  his  imagmaUon  turn 
eive  aTft  whole,  mai^ked  with  a  tiemliar  l«n.   ^"  ^'^  philosophy  into  dream_s.    His  meta- 


81  ve  as  a  whole,  marked  with  a  peculiar  Ian 
guor,  that  might  be  a  calm  interval  of  pain. 
or  profound  pensivetiess,  or  an  absence  of 
.mind  that  oflen  mimics  deep  thought,  when 
perhaps  ibe  mind  rests  from  thinking.  His 
twinkUng  eye?  seemed  to  eojoy  the  landacape. 


physics  sorely  clog  the  wings  of  his  fancy :  Pe- 
s^Hsus  falls  into  a  heavy  trot  over  thorny 
i/round  full  of  old  roots,  and  his  fancy  flies 
iwav  with  him  while  theorizing  up  to  the 
*  highest  heaven  of  invention,'  leaving  common 
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flense  to  wonder  at  his  vaat  flight  (o  the  clouds, 
and  how  far  wiihin  none  know,  iinlil  he  coidk^ 
down  again  with  a  demonstration  from  Latmos. 
or  some  such  srand  mount,  blessed  with  lunar 
favor  and  influence.  *  *  He  inquired  aboui 
Edinburgh  chit>chat  with  ostensible  indifler- 
ence,  but  ill-cuncealed  eagerness,  especially 
of  the  doinirs  and  sayings  of  the  great  Utile 

fole-slar  of  the  literary  world — Jeffrey,  whose 
attery  o(  long  range  against  him,  as  one  of 
the  ^  knot  of  hypochondriacal  and  whining  po- 
ets that  haunt  the  Lakes,'  as  he  wickedly  de- 
«cribed    them,  evidently  broke  through   his 
habitually  lofty  elevation  of  thoughts,  which 
kept,  or  seemed  to  keep,  a  calm  for  ever  round 
him.     He  even  anxiously  hinted  repeatedly 
his  non-relationship  to  that  family,  in  a  manner 
which  I  fancy  his  friend  Wordsworth  (whose 
opinion  of  Coleridge  I  had  listened  to  not  a 
fortnight  before)  would  have  deemed  an  ^un- 
kind cut'  at  least,  and  Sou  they  not  less  so. — 
Of  his  friend  Wordsworth,  however,  he  spoke 
with  admiration,  tliousrh  disclaiming  for  him- 
Belf,  as  well  as  him,  all  pretension  to  be  con- 
sidered of  any  school,  much  less  founders  of 
one.    Yet  Wordsworth  enunciated  the  preten- 
sion himself  in  the  long  preamble  to  the  Lyri- 
cal Ballads,  and  the  fact  seemed  certain ;  but 
it  was  not  for  me  to  controvert  so  eminent  a 
man's  manifesto  of  abdication  for  himself  and 
compeers.     Mr.  Wordsworth  had,  however, 
80  recently  maintained  the  precise  contrary, 
even  to  eager  vindication  of  its  peculiar  lenets, 
as  constituting  a  new  'school,'  chiefly  that  the 
most  familiar  dialect  is  fit  for  poetry,  and  ihe 
humblest  subiects  for  its  matter,  that  I  felt 
rather  astonisned,  and  thought  that  poets  dif- 
fered more  widely  even  than  doctors.    At  a 
subsequent  interview,  Mr.  Coleridge  favored 
me  with  some  hints  of  an  attempt  on  his  own 
life — which  I  found  a(\erwards  was  even  then 
almost  completed,  being  published  either  (hat 
year  or  the  next.    I  refer  to  the  'Biographia 
Literaria.'    I  fancied  then  that  it  was  one  of 
the  shadowy  embryos  of  his   fertile  mind, 
never  to  be  embodied,  for  he  was  never  with- 
out a  project,  and  the  last  was  usually  the 
chosen  one,  his  well  beloved  above  the  rest,  on 
which  he  proposed  to  *  build  his  fame.' " 

The  following  adventure,  related  of  Shel- 
ley, reads,  we  are  bound  to  say,  somewhat 
apocryphal.  That  it  is,  at  any  rate,  an  in- 
correct version,  can  scarcely  be  doubted : — 

^'I  had  crossed  the  fine  fields  between  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead  to  the  latter  place,  when 
lust  entering  on  the  Heath,  at  rather  a  late 
Dour,  1  was  startled  by  a  sort  of  disturbance 
among  a  few  persons  at  the  door  of  a  large 
house.  Drawing  near,  I  perceived  what 
seemed  the  lifeless  body  of  a  woman,  by  th** 
imperfect  light  of  one  lantern,  upheld  in  a  half- 
sitting  posture,  with  lolling  head,  by  a  tall 
young  man,  evidently  no  vulgar  brawler  by 
his  speech,  but  in  a  highly  excited  state,  who 
seemed  disponed  to  Torre  an  entrance  with  his 
senseless  charge,  which  two  or  three  men-ser- 


vants  resisted.    There  was  a  voice,  or  more 
than  one,  almost  screaming  from  within, — the 
(all  strangers  tones  were  as  high  without;  all 
were  too  busy  to  have  satisfied  any  inquiry; 
and  in  the  midst  of  uproar,  the   sound    of 
wheels  was  heard — it  was  the  carriage  of  the 
master  of  the  mansion  reluming  home.    To 
him,  who  seemed  astonished  at  the  scene,  the 
friend  of  the  dead  or  dying  woman  turnedf 
and  detained  him  on  the  steps  of  the  carriage, 
before  be  could  set  foot  on  the  ground,  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  lemale  figure* 
The  servants,  however,quickly  explaining  the 
cause  of  the  turmoil,  angry  words  passed,  and 
he  was  no  nearer  to  his  benevolent  object — 
the  introducing  his  burden  (which  he  had 
brought  on  his  back    from   Heaven    knows 
where)  into  the  house.    Some  wine,  restorer 
tives,  and  volatile  essences,  and  smelling-bot- 
tles, were  sent  out  from  the  dwelling,  and  I 
was  gratified  to  find  the  *  suspended  anima- 
tion '  of  the  suflerer  itself  happily  suspended 
so  far  as  to  admit  the  eniranre  of  a  whole  glass 
of  wine,  her  deglutition  seeming  to  me  better 
than  *  could  be  expected.'    It  was  a  young 
woman  in  dragsrled  plight,  but  her  features 
were  hardly  visible  where  I  stood.    Her  hu- 
I  mane  but  unreflecting  friend  had  found  her  in 
a  fit,  or  fainting  from  illness,  and  insisted,  oa 
tlie  score  of  humanity,  oa  the  admission  for 
the  night  of  this  poor  woman  into  the  strange 
gentleman's  house ;  so  I  was  informed  afler- 
wards.    He  forgot  that,  he  himself  beinff  un- 
known, the  inmates  might  justly  fear  that  it 
was  a  ru$e  to  rob  the  house,  concocted  between 
some  *  Jack  Sheppard '  of  the  day  and  his 
lady;  or  even  if  he  could  have  proved  his 
own  respectability,  he  could  not  answer  for 
hers.    The  air  was  no  bad  aid  to  recovery 
from  syncope,  and  every  relief  but  a  lodging 
was  aftbrded,  as  1  have  shown.    This  did  not 
content  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  for  he  it  was ; 
but  he  vociferated  a  philippic  against  the  eel(^ 
ishness  of  the  aristocracy;  he  almost  wept; 
he  stood  prophesying  downfall  to  the  unfeeK 
ing  higher  orders !  a  servile  war !  a  second 
edition,  in  England,  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  I  know  not  what 
more ;  the  gentleman  being  at  all  this  very  in- 
dignant, and  the  servants  insolently  bantering 
him.    Indeed,  one  could  not  well  wonder  at 
this,  for  his  gestures  and  deportment  were  like 
those  of  a  madman.    Meanwhile,  his  female 
protege^  finding  attention  directed  from  her- 
self to   the  parties  quarrelling,  very  quietly 
adjusted  her  drapery,  seemingly  making  up 
her  mind  that  no  more  relief  was  likely  to  be 
forthcoming;  and  I  fancied  that  her  tones, 
when  she  made  some  passing  remark,  were  of 
the  harsh,  hoarse,  unfeminine  kind,  which  is 
soon  acquired  hy  those  wretched  women  who 
perambulate  London  streets  af\er  nightfall,  in 
I'old  and  damp  weather,  when  on  the  very 
brink  of  starvation." 

One  of  the  best  sketches  in  thi.**  somewhat 
indifferent  gallery  is  that  of  Haz  itt ; — 
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"In  his 'purler,  which  was  well  fumi8h<»d.| 
(a  back  room,  and  very  still,  the  sir<»ei  being  | 
little  of  a  thoroughfare,)  snt  a  miildte-aged 
man,  slippered,  and  in  a  dishabille  indicating 
recent  uprising  (he  had  probably  not  retired 
until  it  was  daybreak).     He  had  rather  hanl 
but  Btrongly-markcd  features,  which  only  be- 
ftime  expressive  after  much  drawing  out  of 
bis  feeling  by  intercourse.    He  rectived  nie 
with  what  appeared  shyness  or  reluctance  10 
be  distnrbed,  but  which  I  alterwards  found  to 
be  his  habit  at  first  meeting.    His  tones  were 
quite  as  low  as  those  of  Coleridge :  when  not 
excited,  they  were  almost  plaintive  or  queru- 
lous, hut  his  placidity  breathed  more  of  unron- 
*Bcious  pensiveness  than   that  of  his  brother 
thinker,  whose  complacent  meekness  always 
rather  savored  of  acting,  at  least  of  a  con- 
scious attention  to  sage  or  martyr-like  bearing, 
until  his  aroused  enthusiasm  broke  through 
all,  elevated  his  tones  and  even  stature,  and 
the  man  was  forgotten  in  the  inspired  declaim- 
cr.    Both  these  men  were  living  in  niariial 
celibacy ;  that  is,  married,  but  separated  ;  the 
lady  of'^each  could  say  of  each,  *  his  soul  is  like 
a  star,  and  dwells  apart'     The  secrets  of 
married  homes,  like  those  of  the  lost  long 
home,  should  be  let  alone,  for  clouds  and 
darkness  always  hang   over   them  to  third 
parties.    I  have  only  to  do  with  the  literary 
'star,'  not  the  frail  mortal,  except  eo  far  as  the 
latter  may  be  pleased  to  reveal  himself.    The 
8of\-looked  maiden  who  announced  me  having 
withdrawn,  he  proffered  me  a  cup  of  his  strong 
tea,  seemingly  without  lacteal  adulteration,  to 
employ  me  whilst  he  made  up  his  packet  for 
the  boy  who  was  in  wailing  to  convey  it  to 
the  prmting-ofiice.    I  had  brought  him  some 
letters  from  Edinburgh, — an  object,  at  that 
time,  to  those  who  maintained  a  large  corres- 
pondence, for  there  was  no  penny  postage  in 
those  days;  and  amongst  them  a  parcel  of 
missives  from  Mr.  Jeffrey,  at  my  mention  of 
whose  name  his  features  seemed  at  once  lit 
up,  as  a  dark  lake  is  irradiated  by  the  fla^h  of 
a  sunbeam.    Some  thought  darted  from  be- 
hind his  rather  troubled  and  fretful-looking 
phiz,  which  1  do  not  agree  with  some  persons 
in  calling  handsome,   and  his  languor  and 
constraint  of  manner,  that  had  almost  damped 
roe  imo  dielike,  gradually  wore  off,  and  ease, 
cordiality,  warmth,  and  at  last  outbreaks  of 
uttered  feeling   in  unstudied  eloquence,  as 
we  conversed,  created,  in  a  manner,  a  new 
being  before  my  eyes;  and  then,  and  not  tilt 
then,  1  could  harmonize  the  two  ideas  which 
before  clashed  strangely, — the  vivacious,  high- 
spirited,  rampant  author,  pognarious  as  those 
who  monthly  and  quarterly  baited  him,  and 
ttke  low-spirited,  low  spoken,  almost  whinini> 
recluse,  sitting  wer  his  solitary  tea  at  midday, 
whom  1  had  half  disliked  while  I  pitied.     I 
could  now  imagine,  in  the  energetic  speaker 
before  me,  the  ill  used, inpulted,  belied— high 
ly-gified,  but  rather  perversely  given  to  start 
ling  pnra^iox  and  literary  dandyism — Williuni 
H^ti." 
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In  the  next  attempt  the  writer  his  bfeen 

fortunate  in  his  subject : — 

"In  the  month  of  July,  1824,  the  body  of 
Lord  Byron  was  brought  from  Missolnnghi  to 
Bngland,  and  on  beini^  landed  from  the  *  Flo- 
rida,' was  removed  to  the  house  of  Sir  Rdwari 
Knaichhull,  who  then  recitled  in  Great  Greorge 
Street,  Westminster.  Having  availed  myself 
of  peculiar  facilities,  1  saw,  on  one  occasion, 
I  he  corpse  of  tlie  poet — the  lid  of  the  cofiia 
being  for  some  necessary  puriioee  remove<L 
It  was  at  night  that  the  work  of  opening 
the  shell  commenced.  This  was  soon  efiecledi 
and  when  the  last  covering  was  removed,  we 
beheld  the  face  of  the  illustrious  dead, 

All  cold  and  all  serene. 

Were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  should 
never,  never  forget  that  moment  For  years 
I  had  been  intimate  with  the  mind  of  Byron. 
His  wondrous  works  had  thrown  a  charm 
around  my  daily  paths,  and  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  1  had  almost  adored  his 
fenius.  With  his  features,  through  theme- 
ium  of  paintings,  I  had  been  familiar  from 
my  boyhood ;  and  now,  far  more  beautiful 
even  in  death,  than  my  mos^t  vivid  fancy  had 
ever  pictured,  ihere  they  lay  in  marble  repose. 
The  body  was  not  attired  in  that  most  awful 
of  habiliments — a  shroud.  ltwa«  wrapped  in 
a  blue  cloth  cloak,  and  the  throat  and  head 
were  uncovered.  The  former  was  besutifully . 
moulded.  The  head  of  the  poet  was  covered 
with  short,  crisp,  curling  locks,  slightly  streak- 
ed with  grey  hairs,  especially  over  the  temples^ 
which  were  ample  and  free  from  hair,  as  we 
see  in  the  portraits.  The  face  had  nothing  of 
the  appearance  of  death  about  it — it  was  nei- 
ther sunken  nor  discolored  in  the  least,  but  of 
a  dead,  marble  whiteness— the  expression  was 
that  of  stern  quietude.  How  classically  beea- 
titul  was  the  curved  upper  lip  and  the  chin. 
1  fancied  the  nose  appeared  as  if  it  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  other  features ;  but  it  might 
possibly  have  been  a  little  disfiiiured  by  the 
process  of  embalming.  The  forehead  was 
high  and  broad — indeed,  the  whole  head  was 
extremely  large — it  must  have  been  so  to  havs 
contained  a  brain  of  puch  capacity.  But  what 
wtruck  me  most  was  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  profile^  as  1  observed  it  when  the  head  Wfui 
tilled,  lor  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  furni- 
ture* It  was  perlect  in  its  way,  and  seemed 
like  a  production  of  Phidias.  Indeed,  it  far 
more  resembled  an  exquii^ite  piece  of  sculp- 
ture than  the  face  of  the  dead— so  still,  so 
sharply  defined,  and  so  marble-like  in  its  re- 
pose. I  caught  the  view  of  it  but  for  a  mo- 
ment; yet  it  was  long  enough  to  have  it^ 
stamped  upon  my  memory  as 

A  thing  of  beauty, 

which  poor  Keats  tells  us  is '  a  joy  for  ever.' 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  joy  10  me  to  have 

I  gazed  upon  the  silent  poet.    As  Washiogtm 
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Irving  Mty$  of  tlie  old  sextdiii  who  crept  inro 
the  VHuIt  where  ShekspoHre  was  entombed, 
and  beheld  there  the  dust  of  ages,  ^  !>.  was 
Mmeifaing  to  have  aeea  the  dust  of  Byron.'" 

There  are  other  sketches:  and  of  these 
Robert  Sout hey  and  Joseph  Cottle,  Aber- 
Aethy  and  Faraday,  Paganini,  Joanna  Bail- 
lie,  Count  d'Orsay,  James  Montgomery, 
Edward  Irving,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Cobbett, 
and  other  political  characters,  are  hit  off 
with  various  degrees  of  effect, — but  not  with 
tfuffioient  insight  into  character  to  justify 
quotation.  The  author  is,  unfortunately, 
somewhat  deficient  in  the  literary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 


DicKKvs  AND  l^Ri.  Trollope  IV  RussiA. — Im- 
mortal Pickwick  has  just  made  his  bow  lo  the 
Russians  in  Russian  costume  ;  in  more  prosaic 
language,  the  Pickwick  Papers  have  been  transl  i- 
ted  into  Russian.  Notwithstanding  it  requires  a 
complete  knowledge  of  Cockney  langoage  and  pe- 
caliarities  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  sayings, 
doings,  and  adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  tights 
and  gaiters,  and  of  his  friends,  acquaintancee,  per- 
aeoators,  and  enemies,  I  am  toid  that  the  transla- 
tion has  excited  very  great  interest  indeed,  and 
obtained  very  great  success  among  all  readers  of 
this  northern  clime.  Yet  it  is  certain  thiit  Pick- 
wick must  have  suffered  cruelly  in  being  convey- 
ed from  one  language  to  another — he  and  his  are 
too  thoroughly  and  completely  Cockney.  Oick> 
ens  must  be  delighted  with  this  translation ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  popularity  for 
a  work  than  to  be  presented  to  a  people  and  in  a 
language  so  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  those  of  the  Czar. 

Another  personage  of  our  acquaintance  has  also 
ra>cently  had  the  honor  of  being  brought  oat  in 
Ruflsiaa— the  coarse  and  clever  IVidow  Bamahy 
of  Mra.  Trollope.  As  I  believe  Mrs.  T.  is  a  red- 
hat  Tory,  she  will  no  doubt  be  particularly  grati- 
ilied  at  Oguring  in  a  land  where  good  old  Tory  ab- 
aohitbrn  flourishes  in  all  its  strength  and  all  its 
clory.  At  all  events,  she  will  valun  her  Russian 
honors  as  a  set-off  to  the  tarring  and  feathering  to 
which  her  beloved  and  loving  friends  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  Atlantic  hope  some  day  to  subject 
her. '^Correspondence  Lit.  Gax. 


AscxiTT  oT  MoHT  Blawc. — Mr,  J.  Wooldey,of 
Boston,  Notts,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
and  Mr  J.  T.  Hurt,  of  Winkwath,  Derbyshire, 
aged  ntnateen  years,  attained  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  on  the  6th  of  Auguet^  ld46.  Tfaay  left  the 
H4tel  deLoadrea  about  eighlo'clook  in  the  morn 
log  of  the  4th,  aad  arrivad  al  the  Graads  M'%vht» 
■con  al\er  3  p.  m.,  where  i\wy  retted,  but  could 
not  sleep  for  fleas  and  avalanches.  At  2  a.  h. 
they  lefl  the  rook  amidet  flashes  of  Ightning  from 
the  distuDCfl,  arrived  at  the  Grand  Platium  about 
•even,  and  at  the  summit  about  hall^pastnne,  in  a 
tiisb  wind.  By  this  tima  two  of  the  guides  had 
Ikltoa  off.    They  st^ad  at  tha  saannit  abunt  hail 
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aa  hoor,  and  ratoraad  by  Ike  Grand  Miohtsto 
Chftoionia,  where  they  -arrived  about  half^ast 
niite,  after  nineteen  hears  uf  walkina,  part  of  thb 
time  up  to  their  middles  in  sn^w.  This  was  Con* 
til's  twelAh  ascent,  and  he  thinks  his  last.  Tha 
wonder  is,  that  all  the  time  only  three  lives  and 
two  feet  have  been  lost.  They  wish  particularly 
to  mention  the  attention  they  received  from  tht 
master  of  the  H6tel  de  Londres  during  their  sub- 
sequent confinement,  four  days,  from  bad  eyes  and 
faces.  To  conclude :  they  wish  for  all  future  aa- 
pi rants  the  same  good  luck  they  met  whh  them 
selvas."  The  youths  were  seen  on  the  summit 
from  the  valley  with  the  aid  of  telesoopes,  aoA 
looked  like  emmets. 

OaiGiaAfc  MmiATURE  of  Oliver  Cromwell* 
—  We  have  beenshiiwn,by  an  artist  just  returned 
from  Italy,  a  most  interesting  miniature  portrait 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  decidedly  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  expressive  heads  we  have  ever 
seen  of  the  Lord  Protector.  It  is  in  a  circular  sti- 
ver mounting,  with  a  gold  rim,  and  set  as  a  star 
in  very  showy  Bristol  diamonds,  and  was  evident- 
ly intended  to  be  worn  pendent  round  the  neok. 
It  was  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  curiosities  at 
Milan,  who  was  emirely  ignorant  of  whose  pat- 
trait  it  was.  He  stated  it  to  be  that  of,  he  believ- 
ed, "  un  certo  ministro  Ingl'  se  ehiamato  Ottobal- 
do,"  (*  acertaip  English  minister  called  Ottobald/' 
which  was  doubtless  a  clever  nttempt  on  the  part 
nfaa  Italian  to  say  Oliver;  and  further,  that  he 
had  bought  it  among  some  other  things  from  an  old 
French  officer.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  so 
valuable  a  portrait  (we  should  say  probably  by 
Cooper,  though  in  a  bolder  style  than  liis  usual 
high  finish)  finding  its  way  to  Milan ;  but  as  we 
know  thai  some  of  the  Republican  party — Ludlow 
and  BroMghton,  for  instance — fled  to  Switzerland, 
and  resided  there,  and  their  families  for  many 
generations,  it  may  have  fallen  into  the  Prenen 
officer's  hands  as  part  of  th^  spoil  when  Switzer- 
land was  occupied  by  the  French  troops  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  or  it  might  be,  at  soma 
foimer  period. — Lit.  Gaxttt; 

Nbw  Sicn  or  Death. — The  following  disoov- 
ery  may  be  of  great  service  in  cases  of  suspected 
death.  The  communication  was  lately  made  to 
the  Royal  Academy  ofScieuces,  Paris,  by  M.  Ri- 
pault ;  who,  in  directing  the  attention  of  members 
to  the  discovery,  observed,  that  it  consisted  in 
perfect  flaccidity  of  the  iris  when  the  globe  of  tha 
eye  is  compressed  in  two  opposite  drreciions.  If 
the  individual  be  living,  the  pupil  retains  its  cir- 
cular form,  notwithstanding  the  compreesion:  if 
dead,  the  aperture  becomes  irregular,  and  tha  cir- 
cular form  IS  lost. 

Loot vBtroffArARTE.— *Tbe  death  of  thtsez4(iiig 
belongs  to  literary  history.  Like  his  aider  broth- 
er Luetan,  be  was  not  only  distinguished  ft»r  Ina 
love  of  literature  and  the  arts,  but  the  author  of 
several  productions  of  an  interesting  ebarwter^  af 
which  we  may  mention  a  series  of  historical  doa- 
uinents,  givaa  V*  tha  world  ab  'Ve  tweaty  yaata 
ago,  and  a  story  cul  ad  Marie^  ou  t€S  Peinaf  it  I* 
Amour.  Amiabl«t  and  upright  through  life,  he  hw 
bequeathed  some  h'inorable  reminiscences  to  his 
•  nue-kinglom  of  Holland,  and  the  l»ulk  of  his 
large  property  to  his  son  anj  heir  Louis,  the  lato 
prisoner  of  Ham. 


Goad  nigh  I. 
Let  troablei  put  away  with  light. 
Day  declinrth,  faduawar: 
Till  br.  aha  furrh  ihe  niivr  norn'a  rtj 
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The  walefamsn  nlooa  iha  boar  repoata, 
Aod  ■lilly  night  doth  bMluto  all, 
Go  to  real 

Slumber  light; 

or  Pindiaa  your  dresma  be  bright ; 

Lalglaricwa  Tiaiona  gild  thy  dreaiilai 

Faacy  ihou  Jei-leat  love'iwarm  beama, 

Tboogh  walling  luve  U  cold  to  ihee, 

81  umber  light. 

Good  oighli 

Slamber  till  ihe  day  i*  bright ; 

Slumber  till  tbe  mornisg  (air 

Bringa  ila  trouble  and  ila  care  ; 

Fearteas  aluiobM— God  ia  Hstcblag. 

Good  night.  M.  T. 


LAY  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

The  world  is  earoeat  now,— tbe  power  that  buill, 
Or  cmih'd  an  empire  in  ihe  yean  of  old, 
ladaeni'da  moeheTy,  a  thmgorgilt 
And  glilti  r,  wrrlhlen  of  the  lyre  ifaat  roll'd 
Ita  I'ud  afar,  that  the  heroic  mnuld 
Of  later  a^e»  might  uprre  to  Bin 
Mora  iloriouity,  a  biable  name  la  win, 
By  apiTling  [idea  or  blood,  wherelideabefln*  were 
apill. 

What  childiah  foaleriea  were  manViod  th«n ! 
Hankind  end  all  their  tnalten,  grsaping  kaeu 
The  puppetrien  offblly, — mowing  men 
Like  weoila,  Tor  ubjecia  scom'd  hi  n>on  ai  aesn  ! 

I  hewitd  to  earth,  or  joyful  atood 

ind  dripping  with  ttieirbrnthna'a  blood, 

ne  liger-flend  lo  make  a  wider  den. 


Splaahinc 
To  help  M 


To  alaTtfT**  meah -,  they  caU'd  the  (ramtKt  Ptdial 
That  led  (heir  million  victtma  on  to  bleed  ' 
Thanh  God,  Ihn  world  ia  wiaer  now  than  hbcM 
Such  puny  thinn  aa  gold  or  empire, — we 
Have  enit  tbe  atough,  and  wing  d  all  gloriomlv, 
We  aoom  the  ancient  world,  iia  apl  en  don  and  11^ 


Before  the  msjealy  of  Tmth  we  stand. 
And  bow  with  nverent  front;  thx  bauble  SftVik' 
Ofranh,  and  pnmp,  and  w.  allh— accuraed  birid, 
W>  fling  to  all  Lhe  winda  wllh  all  their  stormt. 
In  Ihe  derli  chambers  of  the  bsta  snd  worms 
We  lock  the  old-world  pigeanlrles,  and  chint 
Ai  oara  a  might,  a  beauly,  and  a  hme, 
Compelling  «nppliant  knees  in  crerr  age  andlani].' 

Yea,  wa  have  Been  the  march,  the  fight,  the  Totr' 
Of  Tictory'a  nhonl,  proclaiming  mind  hath  won 
The  itandiird  and  the  throne,  aod  freed  tbe  MxA 
From  Taaaalage  to  euglil  beneatfa  lhe  aan; 
To  earth-born  wormhood,  and  lo  ihinga  that  run 
A  long  lhe  oarlh,  with  fecei  prone  and  mean ; 
Things  which  delude  tbe  eye  wilhglillPtinaaheen, 
And  bid  it  lault  to  heaven,  and  aeeh  no  humblo 
goal. 


HY  OWN  HOME. 

"  Tktreiinoplae*tik»homt.'\ 

Why  ia  thy  bridal  wreath 

Gemmed,  love,  nith  ceata? 
Why  weep  thai 


On  ihine  orange  Sower*? 
Why  yearns  thyapirilDow- 

For  bygone  houra ! 
Hope,  lave,  abould  wile  away 

Shadows  of  pain ! 
While  away,  while  away. 

Let  them  remain  ■ 

Whyia  thy  spirit  sad. 

Saddening  mine  own  ! 
Why  doea  remembl-anco  brfng 

Sorrow  alone  ! 
Why  ahould  thy  childhood'a  hotm 

Hid  thee  to  griere, 
Allied  for  a  Reason 

That  loved  spot  to  iMtti 
The  hour  of  returning 

mil  be  rapture  in  atoN !] 
It  is  my  home,  love  I 
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POETRY. 
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From  the  (Eog^itb)  People's  Journal. 

LA  FATA  MORGANA; 

OR   A   VISION   OF   ''  WHAT  MIQHT   BE." 

BY   CHARLES    MACKAT. 

Weary  and  sickening  of  the  dull  debate 
And  clang  of  politics  ;  wearj  of  hate 
Tossed  at  our  heads  from  o'er  the  Atlantic  main 
With  foolish  speeches;  weary  of  the  pain 
And  sorrow,  and  calamity,  and  crime 
Of  daily  hiBf.)ry  told  us  in  our  time ; 
Weary  of  Wrung,  that  reared  its  hydra  head, 
And  hissed  from  all  its  mouths :  dispirited 
With  rich  men*s  apathy  to  poor  men's  hurt. 
And  poor  men's  ignorance  of  their  own  desert; 
And  ior  a  moment  hopeless  of  mankind 
And  that  great  cause  nearest  to  my  mind — 
I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  dropped  the  page 
Diurnal,  6lled  with  all  the  misery, 
And  fell  asleep —if  sleeping  it  could  be. 
When,  in  the  natural  sequence  in  the  brain, 
Thought  followed  thought  more  palpable  and  plain 
Than  when  I  waked ;  when  words  took  music's 
And  all  my  beir.g  inly  did  rejoice.  [voice, 

80  felt  sweet  Coleridge,  when  of  Kabia  Khan, 
And  the  great  river  that  through  deserts  ran, 
He  sang  the  glories ;  and  so  I,  that  night, 
Felt  when  this  vision  passed  before  my  sight: 
And  what  I  saw,  I  sang  of  at  the  time 
With  ease  unparalleled  by  waking  rhvme, 
And  to  this  time,  which  many  a  day  since  then 
A  haunting  music  has  come  back  again. 

Oh  the  golden  city. 

Shining  far  away; 
With  its  domes  and  steeples  tall, 
And  the  sunlight  over  all ; 

With  the  waters  of  a  bay 
Dotted  ovrr  with  a  fleet, 
^     Rippling  gently  at  its  feet ! 
Ok  tke  golden  city— so  beautiful  to  see  ! 
It  shall  open  wide  its  portals, 

And  I'll  tell  you  if  it  be 
The  city  of  the  happy, 

The  city  of  the  free. 

Oh  the  glorious  city. 

Shining  far  away  ; 
In  its  boundaries  every  man 
Makes  its  happiness  a  plan. 

That  he  studies  night  and  day, 
Till  he  thinks  it  not  alone« 
Like  his  property,  his  own  : 
Oh  the  glorious  city— so  beautiful  to  see  f 
Bat  spread  it  round  about  him, 

Till  all  be  blewed  as  he  : 
His  mind  an  inward  sunshine. 

And  bright  eternally. 

Oh  the  splendid  city. 

Gleaming  far  away ; 
Every  man  by  Love  possesaedv 
Has  a  priest  within  his  breast, 

And  whene'er  he  kneels  to  pray, 
Never  breathes  a  thought  uukind 
Against  men  of  other  mind: 
Oh  the  glorious  citu — so  beautiful  to  see! 
But  knows  that  God  Eternal 

Will  shower  Hisblessingafree^ 
On  hnarts  that  live  to  Iuvq  Him» 

And  ding  to  Charily. 


Oh  the  gorg«>ous  city, 

Shining  faraway  ; 
Where  a  competence  is  bliss. 
And  each  man  that  lives  has  this 

For  his  labor  of  the  day  ; 
A  labor  not  too  hard. 
And  a  bountiful  reward: 
Oh  the  glorious  citu — so  beautiful  to  see  ! 
Where  mighty  wheels  to  aid  him 

Revolve  incessantly. 
And  Science  gains  to  cheer  him 

A  daily  Victory. 

Oh  the  glorious  city. 

Shining  far  away ; 
Neither  misery  nor  Crime, 
Nor  the  wrongs  of  ancient  Time, 

Nor  the  Kingly  lust  of  sway 
Ever  come  within  its  wall. 

To  degrade  or  to  enthral : 
Oh  the  glorious  eity^^o  beautiful  to  sost 
But  Peace,  and  Love,  and  Knowledge, 

The  civilizing  Three, 
Still  prove  by  Good  that  has  been, 

The  Better  that  may  bo. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  to  ibis  rhythm,  or  iomeihing 

near. 
But  far  more  musical,  and  bright,  and  clear ; 
And  then  I  wakened,  still  my  fancy  ran 
'Twas  not  all  dream :  and  that  large  Hopes  lor 

man 
Were  not  such  idle  visions  as  the  wise 
In  days  like  ours  should  heedlessly  despite. 
I  thought  that  Lots  might  be  Religion  yet. 
Not  ibrm  alone,  but  soul  and  substance  met ; 
The  guide,  the  light,  the  g'ory  of  the  miud, 
The  electric  link  uniting  all  mankind  ; 
That  if  men  loved,  and  made  such  Loxe  their 

Law, 
All  else  would  follow — more  than  ever  taw 
Poet  or  Prophet  in  the  utmost  light 
Of  heavenly  glory  opening  on  their  sight. 
But  dream  or  no  dream,  take  it  as  it  came : 
Itgave  me  Hope — it  may  give  you  the  same. 
And  as  bright  Hopes  make  the  intention  strong. 
Take  heart  with  me  and  muse  upon  my  song. 


From  the  London  Dally  Newt. 
THE  THREE  PREACHERS. 

There  are  three  preachers,  ever  preaching 

Etch  with  eloquence  and  power; 
One  is  old|  with  locks  of  white, 
Skinnv  as  an  anchorite  : 

And  be  preaches  every  hour 
With  a  shrill  fanatic  voice. 

And  a  Bigot's  fiery  scorn  :— 
**  Backwards,  ye  presumptuous  nations : 

Man  to  misery  is  born  ! 
Born  to  drudgf,  and  sweat,  and  tuflfer — 

Born  to  labor  and  to  pray : 
Priests  and  Kings  are  Gud  s  Vicegerentt, 

Man  must  worship  and  obey. 
Backwards,  ye  presumptuous  natioov*-- 

Back,  be  humble  and  obey  !" 
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The  second  is  a  milder  preacher : 

8ofl  be  talkSf  hb  if  be  aung  ; 
Sleek  and  Rlotliful  in  bia  louk. 
And  hia  words,  aa  fi  oin  a  book, 

l^su  •  glibly  from  bid  tongue. 
With  an  nir  of  self-content. 

High  be  lifts  bis  fair  while  hands — 
Stand  ye  stilt,  ye  rebtless  nations, 

^nd  be  happy,  all  yc  landsi ! 
Earth  was  madn  by  One  Almighty, 

And  to  meddle  is  to  mar ; 
Change  is  rash,  and  ever  was  so — 

We  are  happy  as  wc  are ; 
Stand  ye  still,  ^e  reHtless  nationa, 

And  be  happy  as  ye  ore." 

Mightier  is  the  younger  preacher — 

Genius  flashes  from  his  eyes. 
And  the  crowds  who  hear  his  voice, 
Give  him,  whilst  their  souls  rejoice. 

Throbbing  bosoms  for  re[)lie8  ; 
Awed  they  listen,  yet  elated, 

While  his  stirring  accents  fall  ;— 
"  Forward  !  ye  deluded  nations, 

Progress  is  the  rule  of  all  : 
Man  was  made  for  healthful  effort; 

Tyranny  has  crushed  him  long — 
He  shall  march  from  good  to  better, 

Mor  be  patient  under  wrong : 
Forward  !  ye  awakened  nationa, 

And  do  battle  with  the  wrong." 

'*  Standing  still  is  cbildisb  folly. 

Going  biickward  is  a  crime  ;— > 
None  should  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  be  can  cure — 

Onward  !  keep  the  march  of  Time. 
Onward,  while  a  wrong  r«*mainB 

To  be  conquered  by  tne  rigtit — 
While  Oppression  lifts  a  finger 

To  affront  us  by  his  might  ; 
While  an  error  clouds  the  reason. 

While  a  sorrow  ^nawa  the  heart ; 
While  a  slave  awaits  his  freedom, 

Action  is  the  wioe  man's  part, — 
Forward  !   ye  awakened  nations  ! 

Action  it  tbe  people's  part.'* 

"  Onward  !  there  are  ills  to  conqner. 

Ills  that  on  yourselves  you've  brought. 
There  is  wisdom  to  discern, 
Tbere  is  temperance  to  learn. 

And  enfrinchiseniRnt  for  thought. 
Hopeless  Poverty  and  Toil, 

May  be  conquered  if  you  try, 
Vice  and  Wretchedness  and  Famine, 

Give  Beneficence  the  lie. 
Onward  !  onward  !  and  subdue  them  ! 

Root  them  out,  tht'ir  day  has  passed ; 
Goodness  is  iilone  immortal — 

£vil  was  not  m;«de  to  latit. 
Forward,  ye  awakened  people. 

And  your  sorrow  shall  not  last." 

And  the  preaching  of  this  preacher 

Stirs  the  puNes  of  the  world. 
Tyranny  has  curbed  its  pride. 
Errors  that  were  deified. 

Into  darkness  have  been  burled; 
Slavery  and  Liberty, 

And  the  Wrong  and  Right  haye  met| 
To  decide  their  ancient  quarr**!. 

Onward,  preacher— onward  yet! 
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There  are  pens  to  tell  your  progress, 
Th*  re  .ire  eyes  that  pine  to  read; 

There  are  hearia  that  burn  to  aid  you, 
T'  ere  am  arms  in  hour  of  need. 

Onward,  preacher  !     Onward  nations ! 
Will  must  ripen  into  Deed. 


V.  u» 


\ 


FAREWELL  SONG. 

BY   ELIZABETH    P.    ROBERTS. 

tnaerihtd  to  the  Hutehinson  Family, 

Young  minatrels  of  the  West,  ere  ye  depart 
Take  the  warm  wishes  of  an  EKglsh  heart; 
And  let  tbe  love  your  sweet  clear  notes  haye 

wrought 
Within  my  soul,  in  many  a  truthful  thought 
And  kinder  feeling  for  your  own  loved  land. 
Be  chertsh'd  in  your  hearts.  Oh  tuneful  band  ! 


And  when  the  yearnings  of  my  soul  are  cast 
Rack  to  tbe  true  fond  memories  r.f  the  past, 
Your  sweet,  heart  music,  fur  above  tbem  all, 
Will  like  a  charm  upon  my  spirit  fall. 
And  whisper  sofily,  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Those  tones  of  love  and  peace  your  voices  gaye. 

Take   back,  young    minstrels,   to    your    native 

strand. 
Kind   thoughts   and  memorirs  of  our  "  Father- 
land ;" 
Bear  in  your  hearts  this  loving  truth,  that  there, 
From  out  some  spirit's  depth  will  rise  a  prayer 
To  Him  who  brought  you  6afu  o'er  ocean's  foam. 
That  he  may  guiUe  you  to  your  fur-off  home. 

Warm  blessings  unto  you,  braye-hearted  band ! 
Warm  thoughts  towards  your  free  otd>forest  land ! 
Warm  wishes  for  its  people  a  truest  weal  ! 
And  warmest  prayers  that  every  heart  may  feel, 
As  deeply  as  my  own,  that  nought  in  life 
Must  bring  between   our    homes  tbe  brand  of 
strife! 


Farewell !  and  may  all  joy  and  gladness  rest 
With  you,   and   your  dear  home   in   tiie   "  Far 

West !" 
Would  that  those  loving  thoughts,  which  ever  fill 
A  poet's  heart,  had  power  to  work  their  will ! 
Then  my  wild  harp  Mhould  tell,  in  sweeter  lay, 
All  the  good  wishes  that  my  heart  would  say. 


Fsrewell  !  and  if  we  me^t  no  more  on  earth. 
Still  those  bright  thoughts  to  which  your  song 

gave  birth 
Ne'er  from  my  hesrt  and  hnrp  shall  pass  away; 
Rut  ever,  as  1  watch  each  ling'ring  rny 
Of  the  rich  setting  sun,  shall  memory*  rest 
With  you,  oh  gilted  minstrehi  of  the  We^t ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BCBAPS  FROM  PUNCH. 

DucaTHT  roa  rat  NiRvsa. — Penons,  e*pe- 
nallj  fine  luliei,  who  in  contequence  of  inictiTB 
M  M^enUrj  hibita,  the  (no  frequunt  UM  of  cloae 
einiigea,  and  in  ov.-r-rvfiiied  and  luiuri>>i]B  rngi- 
msn,.  are  afflicted  with  the  diBlrefaing  difordvr 
termeil  NenrouaneH,  will  find  their  eompls'nl  tf- 
focluallj  cured  b;  lix  weeks'  leaideDra  in  a  work- 


.EillIiroTlll  WlXt).— Tbe  Uarmiin  Band  bee 
left  RanmgatB.  Thaj  were  compelled  at  IsBt  lo 
make  a  raffla  of  their  inHtrumaDiB  berure  (hey 
could  gel  money  enough  to  leave  the  place.  A 
youDg  lady  Drfurlune  gul  the  Upbicleids,  whilai 
Uie  Berpent  Tell  lo  tbelot  oFa  weilthj  iiihsbilant, 
who  had  UEDf  ted  Ihe  unrortunale  band  to  visit  Ibe 


How 
— If  (b«  Housa  is 
IhMk  begin  to  ipaak,  and  a  gradu&l  wsrmlh  will 
be  the  result.  If  this  wsrolh  it  mora  than  the 
KpBibereoan  bear,  lei  Mr.  D'laraeli  aitack  Sir  Ro. 
berl  Peel,  Bad  the  uitoniahing  caolnees  will  strike 
n«rx  body,  ir  tbedebatH  is  too  oppreuiva,  llr. 
Fetnr  Borlhwick  should  be  called  upon  to  speak, 
•nd  he  writ  clear  the  Uouie  ia  a  very  Tew  minules, 
bj  sendiog  every  member  out  ofJl. 


A  CiRD.-rJIr.  Banjaaia  D'lanali  benJ««Ta  to 


Fasbi 


BTgo  of  Wen  ham 


it  ia  expected  the  eniire  pai 
and  of  the  raihiunablu  sea 
orit  has  been  ioviled  b;  a 

.Vmt  Lii«  ah  OtD  Joi.— Elifaa  Bunitt  has 
lalely  Tavorod  the  public  with  a  batch  of  recipes 
fnr.aiahiDgsakBi  froin  Ipdiao  ooro  flour.  One  uf 
Iham  hac  baeo  mdi  to  our  office  witk  the  follow- 
ing headiiW' ' '^'i"  i-aoMage  of /Iaiir«  bv  ihs  Au- 
thor Ofl'  (Uiv*  UkVM?'  > 


.carefully  delitemd  either  in  Town  or  Country. 

RoTAL   TiTLi.— Ei-King    Hndton   Iwa    been 

,crowD«d  lalaly  on  Ihe  Easlero  Counlias'  Hailway, 
under  the  title  of  •  King  B<ireaa,'  or  '  Boreas  Ike 
Grrat,'  for  he  is    fouod  by  ail   bis  aubjeols   lo  be 


TIC  I.— The  fipanlsb 
order  lo  Cobaig  Hou 
marry  lbs  Uueea. 


TniGitirt'-lNN  ADamiSTHiTtON.— The  lata 
Earl  Gre^  was  caricilured  willi  hiatail  of70,lwT- 

ing  provided  for  that  number  of  his  liifnilv.     The 

E resent  Adininiilration  under  Lord  frrhn  Himsll, 
ai  a  Blrong  tendency  to  turu  grey,  which  is  a  ve- 
ry bad  sign  in  a  Whig. 

One  of  hia  private  sfcreUtiea  ia  a  Grey. 

Sir  Gdorge  Grey  la  Colonial  (Secretary. 

Mr  C.  Wood,  Ibe  Chancellor  of  the  ExcIm- 
quor,  ia  Lord  Grey's  brother-in-law. 

There  ia  also  Lord  Gtey.aod  his  private  McrUl- 
ry.  Honorable  Captain  Grey. 

In  fdct,  there  are  lo  many  Greys  that  we  wiah 
Mr  Home,  when  Parliament  ret urna  frrjtn  grouse- 
shooiinf,  would  move  for  a  list  of  all  the  Gre/fl 
who  are  at  prrsent  employed  in  pumping  the  en- 
gine of  state.  Should  they  ever  rtsign  in  a  hody, 
they  will  certaialy  be  able,  in  applying  for  iba 
r.ufi u.._j„r 1.,  .  "liiltern  a-aiece. 


phi  I  tern  Huadi 


eJa,  to  u 


tpAJH 


rMoi 


decided  military  turn.  Color 
Apply,   with  apecimea,  at  BomecMt 
House,  aAer  foui  efciapk. 
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BATHS   AlfD    WASHBOOSBfl*  r»lt' THB>  BoOR.— 

It  appears  that  from  the  opening  day  of  the  eeta^^ 
lishment  situate  in  Georgo  street,  Hampfttead,  up 
to  the  2^,  upwards  of  11613  persons  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  aflbrded;  and  owing 
lothe  iosoffieienr  accommodstiDn,  between  204) 
and  300  persons  have  been  daily  refused  on  ap- 
plication fur  baths. 

▲t  the  Waahkouse  eatablisbmeat,  Cilasshouse 
Yard,  Glasshouse  street,  East  Smithfield,  there 
have  been  in  one  y*-ar  27,622  bathers,  35,480 
washers  and  dryers  of  clothes,  4,522  ironers 
Tbis  is  the  best  proof  of  the  desire  ofibe  |«ior  to 
be  neat,  clean,  and  wholesome,  when  tJie^  can 
Jiavetbe  requisites ;  and, as  to  thair  acknowledg- 
ments, those  who  visit  the  building  bear  the  re- 
cipients express  themselves  to  the  '  fillowing 
•libot :— *  God  bless  those  who  give  us  tliis  benefit ! 
it  is'tbe  beat  thing  yet  thai  has  been  <k>n«  for  us, 
for  it  makes  us  &«1  stronger,  and  better  able- to  go 
.to  seek  f^r  work,  and  more  likely  to  get  it,  tbau 
when  we  were  so  very  dirty,' 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  latter  esteb- 
*lisliiDent  says,  ^aeTerii  of  those  ftpplyMg  to  bathe 
and  W4ah  their  clothes  in  GIssahouse  Yard  are  so 
destitute,  that  their  entire  clothing  is  that  which 
they  have  on  ;  such  applicants  are  provided  with 
f^wns  whilst  thpy  wash,  dry,  and  mend  their 
•canty  atiire,  aAer  which  they  bathe,  and  leave 
thit  establishment  so  much  improved  iapeisoBal 
appearaiicey  as  to  be  scarcely  recogoiaed  as  the 
same  individuals  who,  a  short  timeheforr,  eatered 
in  rags,  and  covered  with  dirt.  Such  pitiable  ob- 
yects  puseeesed  no  means  of  paying  even  the 
>soia4h»8t  charg*",  and  must  have  remaiaed  in  their 
deplorable  state,  but  for  the  fcatuUousaid  afibrd- 
ad  them. 

Ml  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  amonc  the  young 
girls  that  came  to  wash  in  Glasshouse  Yard, 
many,  for  the  first  lime  in  their  lives,  thare  had 
-ibe  opporttiniiy  of  using  a  washins-Uib,  and  have 
now  become  axpert  washers  ',  and  it  is  no  uoususl 
circumstance  lu  have  applications  at  the  establish- 
ment fur  washerwomen  to  wash  in  families,  so 
that  many  not  only  learn  a  means  of  useful  em- 
ployu»ot,  but  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  obtainiag 
It  through  the  aid  of  the  association,  thus  com- 
bining with  hi  other  objects  of  utiJi^,  a  novel 
School  of  Industry/ 

Su^r^CoHPiocircE  a  Dott<-— <When  Leiboitx 
•ays,  *  the  present  is  pregnant  With  the  ftiture,' 
we  are  not  to  receive  the  dictum  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  but  as  one  in  which  every  individual 
is  interested,  and  in  the  verification  uf  which  he 
IS  destined  to  form  a  part.  As  the  child  is  the 
fttherof  the  man.  so,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a 

.literal  sense,  the  living  is  the  porent  of  the  un- 
born generations;  and  it  should  elevate  us  in  our 
own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  ouritenseof  the  du- 
ties and  powers  committed  to  us,  if  we  reflect  thai 

r  every  individual  mind  may  contain  •ome  germ, 
some  seed,  some  latent  principle,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  ma?  sooner  or  later  pcodnce  afi 
impurtontand  benehcini  influence  upon  the  wbolf; 
wide-spread   World.     Idle,  not   to  say   impious, 

•were  it  to  distrust  God*s  power  te  work  such  a 
miracle  in  our  own  person,  because  out  position 
may  be  humble,  our  means  and  our  inteliigence 
•eemingiy  inadequate  to  the  production  of  grand 
results.  Neither  natural  nor  mental  expansiva- 
nesfl  is  to  be  measured  by  the  capacity  of  «he  ivci- 


pieat.  What  I  were  not  all  the  eak  foreeC^  of  the 
e»rth  eaoe  eoDlaioed  in  a  single  acorn  ?  In  the 
hiatorv  of  nationa  it  would  st.em  that  some  myate* 
rious  law  generally  deduces  the  greate-t  evanla 
fren  mean  causes.  A  caael-driver  founded  a 
new  religion,  and  changed  the  lortunes  of  whole 
empires;  a  Genoese  adventurer,  by  discovering 
America,  opened  a  new  world  to  the  con^aeats 
end  the  commerce,  of  the  old ;  an  obscure  iaer- 
man,  by  the  invention  of  the  printing-pseeai 
widencf  the  whole  intellectual  sphere  of  maa  ; 
and  an  Augustine  monk,  by  d«>nouncing  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  aeoomplisbed  the  greatest  revela- 
tion that  the  world  had  experienced  since  the  i»> 
trodadion  of  Christianity. 


Passivs  RasNTAiicB.-<»A  cannon  ball,  strikiig 
the  oaken  ribs  of  a  man  of  war,  pierces  atraigbt 
through  tb4tm,. scattering  destruction  on  all  aiiUse, 
until  its  force  is  expend^  ;  but  if  it  impinge  «p0n 
the  waves,  it  swerves  aside,  and  is  conquered  by 
their  unresisting  softnces,  and  finally,  subsidea 
without  injury.  So  the  first  burst  of  pasaiea,  io- 
oreased  sod  rendered  more  dangerous  by  a  atub- 
born  opposition,  will  generally  yield  and  fall 
barmle«a  when  it  is  met  by  soilness  and  sabmie- 
sion.  Th»f  moral,  old  as  the  fiible  of  tha.wiml, 
the  oak  and  the  reed,  haa  been  remembered  leng 
enoogh  tu  be  foraottenbymany.  /Quakers,  hew- 
ever,  have  obtained  their  objecta,  as  a  aeot,:hy 
pasatve  nsistance;  and  manv  a  wise  wife  hea 
followed  the  same  course  with  similar  auceew. 
*  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  ;*  but  thus  to 
suppmes  your  anger-  is  not  always  to  •xlingeish 
it.  Inwardly  it  msy  smoulder,  and  you  may  be 
enlv  hiding  the  fire  with  fuel  that  it  may  event- 

lly  burst  out  more«fieroely.     To  aeeure  it  ftom 


lekindhng  you  must  steep  year    heart  in  Ike 
waiereof  oblivion. 


Supply  op  Water  to  Rome  and  Lohdov^— A 
correspondent  of  the  Meehanit^s  Magazine  has  the 
following  speculations  on  the  relative  supplies  of 
this  important  agent  of  health  and  comfort  to  mo- 
dern London  aad  ancient  Rome :  **  The  probable 
supply  to  the  1,000,009  inhabitants  of  which  Riime 
could  at  one  time  boast,  amounted  to  SOyOOO^OOO 
cubic  feet,»-^beiog  equal  to  about  fifty  cubic  fuet 
for  sacb  individual.  This  is  probably  twenty  limea 
the  quantity  which  London  now  receivea  for  each 
of  its  inhabitanta^-a  fact  which  goes  Ikr  to  juHtify 
the  application  ef  the  disgraceful  term  *  baihlem' 
to  this  the  largest,  the  moat  opulent,  and  the  mest 
powerful  oity  in  tlie  world,  (low  miserably  in- 
significant dO'Our  water-works  appear,  and  hew 
trUling  the  supply  th<*y  furnish  to  this  mighty  oity 
of  more  than  2.000,000,  when  contrasted  with  tlie 
immense  flood  of  pure  water  poured  into  eld 
Rome  by  her  g  ganiic  aqueducts  !  And  how  dis- 
creditable the  difference  between  the  two  capitals, 
when  we  reflect  en  the  fiir  superior  rrsourcea 
which  modern  science  has  pi  seed  at  her  command, 
and  en  the  well-known  fiict,  that,  through  the 
happy  eonatitutinn  of  the  atrata  on  which  Lendop 
iitaaas,sbe  has  at  her  ■  command— *<-eqMriog,.aa  it 
weruv  but  the  smiting  of  the  rock.,  to  make  them 
gttb  fiirth-^omMMesesuppliea  of  the  purest  ^e- 
aible  mater  I 
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Expmiirioir  to  South  Ahviuca. — The  Timts 

vndi  rat«n '«  tiiat  an  « xp  dition.  which  pronJiHSfi 
the  ii'Os*  imp  rtkt*t  n  suits  h  th  to  s«-ienc-  a't>i 
coinm»rce.  is  at  thii*  troment  fi  tii  g  out  for  thf 
pufpoo'O  itfnHviiratit'gs  'rn*'  tS  iliv  iiifst  imp  'itaut 
uiHXpl>r*d  rivtrs  m  S»u  h  AmriicH.  it  \n  to  e 
Ufid*  r  the  ciMiimand  of  Lord  R»nelai;li.  Several 
nol«lemi*ii  and  uonllem'ii  have  tilrt'ady  volunteer 
ed  to  Accmpany  hid  lordship ;  :  nd  th«  fnterp  •• 
fling  ami  frcientific  hand,  it  is  »aid,  w  li  snil  ns  so  n 
as  the  tivcttssary  arrange  me  uts  shall  ha  completed. 


Weber  reoeiF^d   but  forty  loniB  d'ors   for  hi« 
dcore 


Charles  Buck,  Esq.,  the  author  of*'  The  Beau 
ties,  llarm*>nm«,  and  tiubiimite<<  of  Nature."  a 
wtirk  (if  gr»'at  m*  rit  hikI  ezcell-nt  f  elintf,  i>u(ilt!>b- 
ed  S'mo  tw-i»t\-fivH  ynnrs  «g'»,  and  less  kuuwo 
than  it  oiig»>t  to  be,  di-  d  t»«i*  wenk  hi  Isiji  g'on. — 
He  lui  g  lab>'r*d  iii>d»r  bad  heilth,  a'>d  was,  we 
lamKiit  t<»  say,  <iiT««ti*  th>  sk  wh(»  f^und  that  litera- 
ture was  H  very  bad  nursing  mother,  ewD  to  th 
g'Aed  and  m  st  tievottfd  of  tier  cUtldreD.  Misfor- 
tune and  iiru^gltt  w^re  his  tot. 

ViTAB  Statistics  or  the  Metropolis. — 
The  nuiiber  of^deaths  registered  during  the  week 
ending  on  Saturdity,  August  22,  was  902,  of 
which  422  were  those  of  females.  This  is  above 
the  average  of  the  corresponding  weeks  during 
the  last  five  summers  by  no  more  than  fuMr, 
whilst  it  is  beliKv  ihe  weekly  avemge  n(  deaths 
for  the  same  number  of  veiir^  liy  66.  The  births 
during  the  week  were  of  Kzantly  the  same  number 
of  each  sex,  namely,  639,  making  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  J27d. 

The  Dauphiv  of  FRAHcs.^The  Count  de 
Pans  }  esttrrdiiy  entered  on  his  ninth  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
his  Koyal  Highness  will  at  ain  his  majority  on  the 
24th  August,  1856.  The  young  Prince  enjoys 
good  health,  is  tall  for  his  agu,  and  rfsembles  in 
features  his  lamented  father.  His  education  has 
been  most  carefully  attended  to,  and  h**  expresses 
himself  with  facility  in  German,  Italian,  and 
French. 


A  Kiss  FOR  A  Blow.-t-A  visitor  once  went 
into  a  school  in  this  city,  says  the  Boston  ^un, 
where  he  saw  a  buy  and  girl  on  one  seat,  who 
were  brother  and  sister.  In  a  moment  of  thuught- 
less  passion  th**  little  boy  struck  his  sister.  The 
little  girl  was  provoked,  and  raised  her  hand  to 
return  the  blow.  Her  iiice  showed  that  rage  wns 
working  within,  and  h'T  clenched  fist  was  aimed 
at  her  brother,  when  her  teacher  caught  l>er  eye 
>Stop,  my  dear,'  said  he,  ^  you  tiad  better  kis!^ 
your  brother  than  strike  him.'  The  look  and  the 
word  reached  her  heart.  Her  hand  dropped 
She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kisned 
bim.  The  boy  was  moved.  He  could  have 
stood  against  the  blow,  but  be  could  not  with- 
stand  a  sister's  kiss. 


DsR  Freischote  AOAifv. — Dcf  Freischntz  bab 
been  performed  at  Berlin,  in  celebration  of  tht- 
■nniversary  of  its  first  representation  five  and 
twenty  )earii  ago.  Since  its  first  appearanc**,  the 
operii  has  been  performed  at  Berlin  239  times,  li 
has  yielded  the  treasury  of  the  theatre  one  hun- 
dred ibousaiid  francs  j  the  same  sum  has  been 
paid  to  the  editor— while  poor  Carl  Maria  ?oii 
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[The  deceaae  of  a  pereon  ao  didingoiihed 
in  the  lilerar}'  and  religious  wtirld  hb  the  au- 
thor of  the  Efsay  on  Deciaion  or  Character, 
and  the  publication  of  hia  Correspondence, 
have  DBIurally  called  Torlh  noIicsB  of  greater 
or  leiB  esienl  in  many  of  the  leading  British 
juurnali.  We  have  seen  none  of  these  more 
coiapleiely  and  eandiilly  presenting  the  life, 
and  mental  and  moral  Irnita  or  the  man,  than 
the  folloning  Tram  the  Briliah  ttnarteriy,  an 
eminent  diuenting  periodical.  While  It  will 
be  found  friendly  lo  the  subject,  it  deals  ftirly 
vith  his  well-hnnvn  faults  as  an  author  and  a 
man  ;  and  as  Fopter'ii  fame  has  become  almost 
asfamiliRr  wjihusanivilh  his  own  countrymen, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  eketch  will  be  well  re- 
ceived and  profiiably  read. — Ed  ] 

Fno  Iha  Bitllab  Oamari,  KhIi*. 

The  Life  and  Correipotidetiee  of  John  Pou- 
ter. Edited  by  J.  E.  Rvlano.  With 
Notices  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  a  Presclier  and 
a  Companinn.  By  John  GiiErPARb, 
Author  of  'Thoughts  on  Devntion,'  &c. 
Two  vols.    8*0.    pp.  448. 690. 
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Laneuhire  into  Torksltire,  through  the  vala 
of  Todmorden,  was  one  of  the  mnst  beauti- 
ful in  England.  Its  hill-tops,  thrown  into 
every  variety  of  shape,  seemed  lo  lifl  them- 
selves  alofl  as  if  to  break  the  fnrce  of  tho 
winter  storm,  or  to  present  a  natural  rest- 
ing-place to  the  summer  clouds  aa  they 
coursed  each  other  from  height  to  height, 
and  threw  their  flitting  shadows  over  tha 
glena  below.  Some  of  those  hetghta  were 
barren,  and  have  so  been  sitice  the  upburat 
of  the  mighty  forces  which  made  them  what 
thej  are;  but  the  less  elevated  were  crown- 
ed, or  clothed  from  base  lo  summit,  with 
ancient  and  richly  hanging  tvoods.  The 
dells,  which  receded  right  and  led  from  the 
main  line  of  roxd,  preaenied  curvea  and 
slopes,  and  scmetitncs  abrupt  and  jngged 
outlines,  in  almost  every  form,  intersected 
with  nick,  and  wood,  and  verdure;  and, 
after  rain,  while  the  voice  of  birds  welcomed 
the  returning  sunshine,  every  hill-side  might 
be  heard  tO!<»ing  forth  its  tribiitsry  wnlrrs 
to  feed  the  Hebden,  aa  it  rdled  through  its 
deeper  bed  beneath.  The  little  of  bnndi- 
craft  which  mixed  itself  with  the  husbandry 
of  the  district,  was  not  more  than  sufficed 
to  impart  those  tracei  of  man  lo  Nature, 
which  make  even  Nature  more  beautiful. 
This  dewriptiiw,  be  H  lemetobered,  ipplies 
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to  the  yale  of  Todmordep,  as  it  was  in  the 
last  century,  when  its  seclusion  had  not 
been  broken  in  uptm  either  by  canals  or 
railways,  and  when  the  space  now  occupied 
with  tall  chimneys,  and  lofty  square  build- 
ings, and  with  grouped  or  scattered  multi- 
tudes of  artizan  dwelling-places,  had  little 
of  its  present  appearance. 

One  point  of  this  valley  bears  the  name 
of  Hebden  bridge,  and,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  there  stood  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  spot,  in  the  direction  of  Wains- 
gate,  a  small  farm-house.  The  couple  who, 
about  the^middle  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  were  the  occupants  of  that 
bouse,  had  their  employment,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  time,  partly  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm,  and  partly  in  weaving.  The  husband 
was  no  common  person.  It  was  his  habit 
of  caution  and  forethought  which  had  pre* 
vented  his  taking  upon  him  the  responsibil- 
ities of  a  family  until  he  had  passed  his  for- 
tieth year.  He  was  then  a  devout  man — a 
Chrisrian.  Mr.  Grimshaw,  of  Haworth,  one 
of  that  small,  but  noble-hearted  band  of 
clergymen^  who,  about  that  time,. began  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  manner  of  men 
who  understood  and  believed  it,  had  been 
the  means  of  giving  the  mind  of  our  farm- 
jng  and  weaving  friend  this  wholesome  di- 
rection. But,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  convert  did  not  remain  a  church- 
man. He  became  a  member  of  the  small 
Baptist  church  at  Wainsgate.  His  temper 
was  cheerful,  and  his  views  were  much  more 
expanded  than  was  common  with  men  in 
his  circumstances;  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
habits  disposed  him  to  avoid  society  rather 
than  to  seek  it.  Not  a  few  of  his  happiest 
hours  were  given  to  reading,  meditation, 
and  prayer.  Near  Hebden  bridge  there  is 
a  secluded  spot,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wood  hy 
the  side  of  the  Hebden,  and  marked  by  its 
projecting  rock,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  this  good  man.  It  was  his  '  cave'  ol 
refuge  for  thought  and  devotion.  We  can 
readily  suppose  that  among  his  brother 
Baptists  such  a  man  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  an  oracle.  He  was  not  only  better  read 
than  most  of  his  neighbors  in  theology,  but 
as  possessing  more  than  the  Ciiuimon  share 
of  acuteness  and  discrimination,  was  better 
qualified  than  most  to  digest  what  he  read. 
On  the  decease  of  the  Baptist  p^isior,  this 
gifted  brother  was  one  of  a  small  number 
who  read  *  Garnara  Chrii<tian  Armor,'  for 
the  common  benefit,  on  alternate  Stindays. 
It  18  remembered  of  this  reader,  that  when 
lie  ewMt  to  pusaget  which  struck  him  as 


[Not. 

particularly  good,  the  exclamation  was  not 
unfrequently  heard, '  That's  sound  divinity,' 
or,  '  Author,  I  am  of  thy  opinion.'  This 
estimable  man  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1814.  His  wife,  who 
is  described  as  his  counterpart  in  soundness 
of  understanding,  integrity,  and  piety,  sur- 
vived him  two  years. 

Such  was  the  birth-place,  and  such  were 
the  parents  of  the  Rev.  John  Poster,  who 
was.  born  on  the  17th  of  September,  1770. 
On  the  tomb-stone  of  the  elder  Foster,  is 
the  following  characteristic  inscription — 
'  John  Foster  exchanged  this  life  fi>r  a  bet- 
ter, March  21,  1814,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-third  after 
God  had  fully  assured  him  that  he  was  one 
of  his  sons.'  The  subject  of  these  memoirs 
was  the  first  child  of  his  parents,  and  the 
only  further  addition  to  their  family  was  a 
second  son,  about  four  years  younger.  Fos- 
ter saw  his  parents  for  the  last  time  in  1801, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  then 
said  t)f  them,  '  They  fear  not  death,  nor 
need  to  fear  it ;  for  they  are  eminently  ripe 
for  heaven.  I  have  never  met  with  piety 
more  active  and  sublime.' 

In  the  early  life  of  men  of  genius  we  see 
less  of  the  fruit  of  circumstances,  than  of 
the  power  which  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
circumstances.  The  charm  of  their  story 
commonly  is,  that  they  should  have  done  so 
much  for  themselves,  amidst  an  outward 
allotment  that  did  so  little  for  them.  It 
would  sometimes  seem  as  though  the  gifts 
of  the  mind  came  from  one  sovereignty,  and 
the  gifts  of  what  is  called  fortune  from  an- 
other, and  that  the  two  crowns  are  at  issue 
— so  mnrked  are  the  apparent  cross  purpo- 
ses observable  in  these  two  kinds  of  bestow- 
ments.  But  this  is  done  that  there  may  be 
an  aristocracy  of  nature,  placed  over  against 
the  aristocracy  of  accident — that  your  high 
family  pretensions  might  be  counterpoised 
by  pretensions  based  on  a  still  higher  rela- 
tionship— that  the  wealth  of  the  inner  life 
of  man,  which  comes  from  above,  might  be 
plityed  off  in  the  game  of  existence  against 
the  wealth  of  the  outer  life,  which  at  best  is 
only  o(  the  earth.  Two  things,  it  would 
seem,  are  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
more  natural  aristocracy^that  there  should 
be  power,  and  that  the  power  possessed 
>hould  be  somewhat  severely  tested — that 
It  should  be  power  called  to  that  kind  of 
warfare  with  opposing  influences  which  is 
favorable  to  a  growing  manhood. 

I     The  power  of  Foster  wee  a  power  thus 
tried  aud  matured.    In  his  earij  years  he 
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was  subject  to  many  disadvantages.  His 
disposition  was  naturally — we  may,  perhaps, 
say  hereditarily — thoughtful  and  reserved. 
His  strong  individuality  was  ever  disposiug 
him  to  collapse  upon  himself.  When  mx 
more  than  twelve  years  old,  this  peculiarity 
was  so  dominant  as  to  cause  him  to  feel  a 
painful  wantof  affinity  both  with  the  young 
and  old  about  him.  As  a  boy,  he  was  no 
companion  for  boys;  and  with  older  persons 
it  was  often  matter  of  bewilderment  how  the 
mind  of  such  a  child  as  *  yon'  should  have 
come  by  such  '  old-fashioned'  ways  of  think- 
ing and  talking.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Foster,  and  especially  no 
one  acquainted  with  his  earlier  letters  as 
printed  in  this  collection,  can  feel  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  conceiving  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  as  being  of  this  description.  The 
absence  of  all  sisterly  influence,  the  dispar- 
ity between  his  own  years  and  those  of  his 
only  brother,  the  advanced  age  of  his  pa- 
rents, and  the  fact  that  he  grew  up  almost 
to  manhood  under  the  parental  roof — all 
these  were  circumstances  tending  necessa- 
rily to  separate  him  from  sympathy,  and  to 
throw  him  almost  entirely  on  his  own  pent- 
up  musings  and  emotions.  The  natural 
effect  followed.  His  manner  became  timid, 
shrinking,  awkward,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  '  an  infinite  shyness  ;'  and  this  mischief, 
though  partly  overcome  in  after  life,  left  its 
impression  on  his  character  and  manners  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  Writing,  in  later  years, 
to  his  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  he  says — *  I  had,  when  a  child, 
the  feelings  of  a  foreigner  in  the  place,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  musings  that  kindled 
my  passioiiS,  were  on  plans  for  abandoning 
it.  My  heart  felt  a  sickening  vulgarity,  be- 
fore my  knowledge  could  make  compari- 
sons. My  involuntary  unreflecting  percep- 
tions of  the  mental  character  of  my  very 
few  acquaintance  were  probably  just,  as  to 
their  being  qualified  to  reciprocate  my  sen- 
timents and  fancies.' 

But  if  the  people  about  the  place  of  hi^ 
birth  were  little  to  his  mind,  the  scenery*  of 
the  neighborhood  commanded  his  admira- 
tion.  It  was  good  in  what  it  was,  and  bet- 
ter in  what  it  suggested.  It  assisted  him  to 
revel  in  imagination  amidst  the  scenes  of 
more  profound  beauty,  or  of  more  affecting 
grandeur,  of  which  his  books,  from  time  to 
time^gave  him  some  conception.  The  very 
words,  woods  Knd  forests,  called  up  pictures 
of  sublimity  which  filled  him  with  emotion. 
Calm  and  grave  as  his  temperament  always 
seemed  to  be,  he  was  generally  mach  more 
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moved  by  indications  of  vastness  and  power, 
than  by  the  merely  beautiful.  We  remember 
once  standing  at  his  side  when  the  object 
before  him  was  a  caged  eagle,  when  the 
anatomical  die<play  of  strength  in  the  noble 
bird  was  the  special  object  of  his  attention, 
and  he  remarked  on  the  tendency  of  the 
signs  of  mere  power  to  call  forth  admiration 
in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  speoula- 
tion  was  no  novelty  to  his  thoughts.  At  any 
lime  he  would  probably  have  turned  from  a 
Claude,  or  a  Poussin,  to  works  in  the  man^ 
ner  of  a  Salvator  Rosa,  or  a  Michael  An* 
gelo.  In  his  youth  he  was,  of  course,  saf* 
ticiently  innocent  of  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  existence  of  such  geniuses;  but 
the  strength  of  his  imagination,  and  the  al^ 
most  living  force  of  his  associations,  made 
him  particularly  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  the  great,  the  awful,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous, even  from  his  earliest  childhood.  We 
suspect  that  the  young  of  the  present  gen** 
eration  know  little  of  the  superstitious  ter- 
rors with  which  the  novitiate  of  life  in  the 
case  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  was 
so  dreadfully  beset.  Foster,  speaking  of 
his  childhood,  says — '  the  time  of  going  to 
bed  was  an  awful  season  of  each  day  ;'  and 
the  children  were  few  in  those  days  who 
had  not  been  taught  to  assign  a  place  in 
their  sleeping-room,  in  the  long  passage,  or 
in  some  adjoining  apartment,  to  the  super- 
natural ;  though  in  the  case  of  oar  embryo 
man  of  letters,  pictures  of  that  sort  were 
probably  more  frequent  and  vivid  than  with 
boys  of  a  much  duller  fancy.  The  skeleton 
which  met  him  every  night  in  the  room 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  to  his  cham- 
ber, was  seen,  no  doubt,  by  his  theurgic 
vision,  with  a  clearness  which  no  other  boy 
in  Hebden  bridge,  or  Wainsgaie,  could 
have  brought  to  the  scrutiny ;  and  vain 
would  have  been  his  effort  to  make  others 
see  those  processes  of  Indian  torture,  the 
sight  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  could  not 
ut  times  himself  escape  from,  by  any  efiurt 
for  the  purpose.  That  trumpery  stool  there, 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  what  is  there  re- 
markable about  that  t  The  boy,  John  Fos- 
ter, will  never  use  it — years  pass,  and  still 
he  will  not  use  it — why  is  this?  The  stool 
had  been  the  property  of  a  man  who  came 
by  his  death  in  a  sudden  and  strange  way, 
and  whose  ghost,  it  was  said,  had*been«een 
in  a  barn  near  his  house  I  To  that  timid, 
taciturn  boy,  there  was  more  about  thai 
stool  than  the  eye  could  look  upon,  or  than 
any  sense  could  recognize.  To  him  it  was 
an  object  of  the  imagination,  and  though  it 
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to  the  vale  of  Todmordep,  as  it  was  in  the 
last  century,  when  its  seclusion  had  not 
been  broken  in  upon  either  by  canals  or 
railways,  and  when  the  space  now  occupied 
with  tall  chimneys,  and  lofty  square  build-' 
ings,  and  with  grouped  or  scattered  multi- 
tudes of  artizan  dwell ing*places,  had  little 
of  its  present  appearance. 

One  point  of  this  valley  bears  the  name 
of  Hebden  bridge,  and,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  there  stood  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  spot,  in  the  direction  of  Wains- 
gate,  a  small  farm-house.  The  couple  who, 
about  the^middle  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  were  the  occupants  of  that 
bouse,  had  their  employment,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  time,  partly  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm,  and  partly  in  weaving.  The  husband 
was  no  common  person.  It  was  his  habit 
of  caution  and  forethought  which  had  pre- 
vented his  taking  upon  him  the  responsibil- 
ities of  a  family  until  he  had  passed  his  for- 
tieth year.  He  was  then  a  devout  man — a 
Christian.  M r.  Grtmshaw,  of  Haworth,  one 
of  that  small,  but  noble-hearted  band  of 
clergymen^  who,  about  that  time,, began  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  manner  of  men 
who  understood  and  believed  it,  had  been 
the  means  of  giving  the  mind  of  our  farm- 
ing and  weaving  friend  this  wholesome  di- 
rection. But,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  convert  did  not  remain  a  church- 
man. He  became  a  member  of  the  small 
Baptist  church  at  Wainsgate.  His  temper 
was  cheerful,  and  his  views  were  much  more 
expanded  than  was  common  with  men  in 
his  circumstances;  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
habits  disposed  him  to  avoid  society  rather 
than  to  seek  it.  Not  a  few  of  his  happiest 
hours  were  given  to  reading,  meditation, 
and  prayer.  Near  Hebden  bridge  there  in 
a  secluded  spot,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wood  l»y 
the  side  of  the  Hebden,  and  marked  by  its 
projecting  rock,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  this  good  man.  It  was  his  '  cave'  ol 
refuge  for  thought  and  devotion.  We  can 
readily  suppose  that  among  his  brother 
Baptists  such  a  man  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  an  oracle.  He  was  not  only  better  read 
than  most  of  his  neighbors  in  theology,  but 
as  pt>$sessing  more  than  the  common  share 
of  acuieness  and  discrimination,  was  better 
qtialiiied  than  most  to  digest  what  he  read. 
On  the  decease  of  the  Baptist  pastor,  thi^ 
gifted  brother  was  one  of  a  small  number 
who  read  '  Gurnal's  Chrititian  Armor/  for 
the  common  benefit,  on  alternate  Sundays. 
It  is  remembered  of  this  reader,  that  when 
he  came  to  paasaget  which  struck  him  as 
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particularly  good,  the  exclamation  was  nol 
unfrequentty  heard,  'That's  sound  divinity,' 
or,  *  Author,  I  am  of  thy  opinion.'  This 
estimable  man  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1814.  His  wife,  who 
is  described  as  his  counterpart  in  soundness 
of  understanding,  integrity,  and  piety,  sur- 
vived him  two  years. 

Such  was  the  birth-place,  and  such  were 
the  parents  of  the  Rev.  John  Poster,  who 
was.  born  on  the  i7th  of  September,  1770. 
On  the  tomb-stone  of  the  elder  Foster,  is 
the  followitig  characteristic  inscription — 
'  John  Foster  exchanged  this  life  for  a  bet- 
ter, March  21,  1814,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-third  after 
God  had  fully  assured  him  that  he  was  one 
of  his  sons.'  The  subject  of  these  memoirs 
was  the  first  child  of  his  parents,  and  the 
only  further  addition  to  their  family  was  a 
second  son,  about  four  years  younger.  Fos- 
ter saw  his  parents  for  the  last  time  in  1801, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  then 
said  t)f  them,  '  They  fear  not  death,  nor 
need  to  fear  it ;  for  they  are  eminently  ripe 
for  heaven.  I  have  never  met  with  piety 
more  active  and  sublime.' 

In  the  early  life  of  men  of  genius  we  see 
less  of  the  fruit  of  circumstances,  than  of 
the  power  which  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
circumstances.  The  charm  of  their  story 
commonly  is,  that  they  should  have  done  so 
much  for  thems^elves,  amidst  an  outward 
allotment  that  did  so  little  for  them.  It 
would  sometimes  seem  as  though  the  gifts 
of  the  mind  came  from  one  sovereignty,  and 
ihe  gifts  of  what  is  called  fortune  from  an- 
other, and  that  the  two  crowns  are  at  issue 
— so  ninrked  are  the  apparent  cross  purpo- 
ses observable  in  these  two  kinds  of  bestow- 
ments.  But  this  is  done  that  there  may  be 
an  aristocracy  of  nature,  placed  over  againai 
the  aristocracy  of  accident — that  your  high 
family  pretensions  might  be  counterpoised 
by  pretensions  based  on  a  still  higher  rela- 
tionship— that  the  wealth  of  the  inner  life 
of  man,  which  comes  from  above,  might  be 
plityed  off  in  the  game  of  existence  against 
the  wealth  of  the  outer  life,  which  at  best  is 
only  o(  the  earth.  Two  things,  it  would 
seem,  are  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
more  natural  aristocracy<< — that  there  should 
be  power,  and  that  the  power  possesFed 
^hould  be  somewhat  severely  tested — that 
a  should  be  power  called  to  that  kind  of 
warfare  with  opposing  infhiences  which  is 
fiivorable  to  a  growing  manhood. 

The  power  of  Foster  waa  a  power  thus 
tried  aud  matured.    In  hia  early  yeaia  he 
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was  subject  to  many  disadvantages.  Hi? 
disposition  was  naturallj — we  may,  perhaps, 
say  hereditarily — thoughtful  and  reserved. 
His  strong  individuality  was  ever  distposiu|2 
him  to  collapse  upon  himself.  When  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old,  this  peculiarity 
was  so  dominant  as  to  cause  him  to  feel  a 
painful  wantof  affinity  both  with  the  young 
and  old  about  him.  As  a  boy,  he  was  no 
companion  for  boys;  and  with  older  persons 
it  was  often  matter  of  bewilderment  how  the 
mind  of  such  a  child  as  *  yon'  should  have 
come  by  such  '  old-fashioned'  ways  of  think- 
ing and  talking.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Foster,  and  especially  no 
one  acquainted  with  his  earlier  letters  as 
printed  in  this  collection,  can  feel  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  conceiving  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  as  being  of  this  description.  The 
absence  of  all  sisterly  influence,  the  dispar- 
ity between  his  own  years  and  those  of  his 
only  brother,  the  advanced  age  of  his  pa- 
rents, and  the  fact  that  he  grew  up  almost 
to  manhood  under  the  parental  roof — all 
these  were  circumstances  tending  necessa- 
rily to  separate  him  from  sympathy,  and  to 
throw  him  almost  entirely  on  his  own  pent- 
up  musings  and  emotions.  The  natural 
effect  followed.  His  manner  became  timid, 
shrinking,  awkward,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  *  an  infinite  shyness  ;'  and  this  mischief, 
though  partly  overcome  in  after  life,  left  its 
impression  on  his  character  and  manners  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  Writing,  in  later  years, 
to  his  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  he  says — '  I  had,  when  a  child, 
the  feelings  of  a  foreigner  in  the  place,  and 
Bome  of  the  earliest  musings  that  kindled 
my  passioiiS,  were  on  plans  U)r  abandoning 
it.  My  heart  felt  a  sickening  vulgarity,  be- 
fore my  knowledge  could  make  compari- 
sons. My  involuntary  unreflecting  percep- 
tions of  the  mental  character  of  my  very 
few  acquaintance  were  probably  just,  as  to 
their  being  qualified  to  reciprocate  my  sen- 
timents and  fdncies.' 

But  if  the  people  about  the  place  of  h\n 
birth  were  little  to  his  mind,  the  scenery  of 
the  neighborhood  commanded  his  admira- 
tion.  It  was  good  in  what  it  was,  and  bet- 
ter in  what  it  suggested.  It  assisted  him  to 
revel  in  imagination  amidst  the  scenes  of 
more  profound  beauty,  or  of  more  aflecting 
grandeur,  of  which  his  books,  from  time  to 
time,  gave  him  some  conception.  The  very 
words,  woods  and  forests^  called  up  pictures 
of  sublimity  which  filled  him  with  emotion. 
Calm  and  grave  as  his  temperament  always 
seemed  to  be,  he  was  genera^y  mach  more 
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moved  by  indications  of  vastness  and  power, 
than  by  the  merely  beautiful.  We  remember 
once  standing  at  his  side  when  the  object 
before  him  was  a  caged  eagle,  when  the 
anatomical  display  of  strength  in  the  noble 
bird  was  the  special  object  of  his  attention, 
and  he  remarked  on  the  tendency  of  the 
signs  of  mere  power  to  call  forth  admiration 
in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  specula- 
tion was  no  novelty  to  his  thoughts.  At  any 
time  he  would  probably  have  turned  from  a 
Claude,  or  a  Poussin,  to  works  in  the  nrun^ 
ner  of  a  Salvator  Rosa,  or  a  Michael  Ai^ 
gelo.  In  his  youth  he  was,  of  course,  sof* 
ficiently  innocent  of  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  existence  of  such  geniuses;  but 
the  strength  of  his  imagination,  and  the  al- 
most living  force  of  his  asaociations,  made 
him  particularly  snsceptible  of  impressions 
from  the  great,  the  awful,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous, even  from  his  earliest  childhood.  We 
suspect  that  the  young  of  the  present  gen- 
eration know  little  of  the  superstitious  ter- 
rors with  which  the  novitiate  of  life  in  the 
case  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  was 
so  dreadfully  beset.  Foster,  speaking  of 
his  childhood,  says — '  the  time  of  going  to 
bed  was  an  awful  season  of  each  day  ;'  and 
the  children  were  few  in  those  days  who 
had  not  been  taught  to  assign  a  place  in 
their  slepping-room,  in  the  long  passage,  or 
in  some  adjoining  apartment,  to  the  super- 
natural ;  though  in  the  case  of  our  embryo 
man  of  letters,  pictures  of  tliat  sort  were 
probably  more  frequent  and  vivid  than  with 
boys  of  a  much  duller  fancy.  The  skeleton 
which  met  him  every  night  in  the  room 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  to  his  cham- 
ber, was  seen,  no  doubt,  by  bis  theurgic 
vision,  with  a  clearness  which  no  other  boy 
in  Hebden  bridge,  or  Wainsgate,  could 
have  brought  to  the  scrutiny ;  and  vain 
would  have  been  his  effort  to  make  others 
see  those  processes  of  Indian  torture,  the 
sight  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  could  not 
at  times  himself  escape  from,  by  any  efiurt 
for  the  purpose.  That  trumpery  stool  there, 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  what  is  there  re- 
markable about  that  T  The  boy,  John  Fos- 
ter, will  never  use  it — years  pass,  and  still 
he  will  not  use  it — why  is  this?  The  stool 
had  been  the  property  of  a  man  who  came 
by  his  death  in  a  sudden  and  strange  way, 
and  whose  ghost,  it  was  said,  had'beenseen 
in  a  barn  near  his  house!  To  that  timid, 
taciturn  boy,  there  was  more  about  that 
stool  than  the  eye  coold  look  upon,  or  than 
any  sense  could  recognize.  To  him  it  was 
an  object  of  the  imagination,  and  though  it 
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might  aol  speak  to  olheiti,  to  him  it  nerer 
fBiled  to  speak,  and  the  mind  must  be  slug^ 
gialt  in  its  discernment  which  does  not  see 
in  that  small  incident  a  strongly-marlied  ele- 
ment ef  the  future  man.  - 

But  unfavorable  as  this  home  education, 
Mid  much  beside,  may  have  been,  the  lot 
•r  jroung  Foster  was  not  wholly  an  adverse 
one.     His  parents  exercised  a  most  effect- 
ual guavd   over   his   moral   and    religious 
training.     The  circle  in, which  he  grew 
mp  was  one  of  kindness,  and  one  in  which 
I^Dod  sense  and  integrity  were  united  with 
•incere  piety.     In  the  objects  of  his  filial 
aftction  and  confidence,  he  saw  the  per- 
aons  who  were  regarded  with  nmtlar  feel- 
ings by  tlie  best  people  in  all  the  neighbor- 
iMMd.     One  of  his  father's  favorite  sen- 
tences, he  informs  us,  was — '  The  noblest 
motive  is  the  public  good !'      His  house 
was  a  kind  of  sanctuary.     Religious  meet- 
ings were  oflen   held  there.     On  every 
Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Poster  pre.^ided  at 
ar  prayer  meeting  under  his  own  roof,  and 
in  offering  the  concluding  prayer,  which 
he  always  did,  it  was  observed  that   he 
never  omitted   the   petition—*  Oh,  Jiord, 
bless  the  ladsV — the  lads  being  John  Fos- 
ter, and  his  then  only  eocnpanion,  Henry 
HorsefalL     Nor  was  the  father  altogether 
inaensible  to  the  intellectual  aptitudes  of 
the  soiw     When  the  boy  was  not  more 
than  four  years  old,  the  father  was  known 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  say— - 
*  This  head  will  some  day  learn  Greek.' 
Some  thirteen  years,  however,  from   that 
time,  passed  away,  and  there  was  still  little 
sign  that  this  prophecy  of  the  good  man, 
concerning  his  first-born,  would  be  fulfilled. 
The  education  of  Foster  during  those  years 
had  been,  of  course,  confined  to  his  own 
language.     He  read  at  times  voraciously, 
but  as  will  be  supposed,  with  little  system, 
and  with  a  very  defective  and  confused  re- 
•olt.       During   the   later   portion   of  this 
•pace  he  wrought  at  his  father's  craft,  spin- 
ning wool  to  a  thread  by  the  hand-wheel, 
and  afterwards  weaving  what   are  called 
double  stufis,  such   as  lastings,  &c.     But 
nothing,  we  are  told,  was  farther  from  the 
inclination  of  the  youth,  and  few  things 
.fiirther  firom    his  thoughts,  than   that    he 
ahiiuld  continue  at  such  occupations.    One 
cxmsequence  of  this  sort  of  forecasting  was, 
that  he  made  but  a  very  indifferent  weav- 
er.   The  chmge  which  at  length  opened 
before  him  is  thus  described  by  the  intelli- 
gant  editor  of  these  memorials  >— 


'When  about  fourteen  years old^ he 

municated  to  the  associate  just  namedf  the 
poignant  anxiety  he  hdd  PuHered  from  com- 
pHring  his  ciiarHcter  with  the  reqnireiiif  nis  of 
the  divine  law,  and  added,  Itiat  he  had  found 
relief  only  by  placing  a  simple  reliance  oh 
the  sncrince  of  Jesus  Christ  for  acceptance 
before  God.  Six  days  af^er  the  completion  ef 
his  seventeenth  year  he  berame  a  nwniber  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Hebden  bridge.  His 
venerable  pastor,  Dr.  Fawcelt,  and  other 
friends,  who  had  watched  with  deep  interest 
hie  early  though tfuiness  and  piety,  urged 
him  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Whether  he  had  himself  previoua- 
ly  formed  soch  a  design  is  not  known:  the 
object  of  their  wishes  soon  became  hit  delib- 
erate  choice^  and  afier  giving  satisfactory 
proofs  of  his  abilities,  he  was  'set  apari'  fur 
the  ministerial  office  by  a  special  religious  ser- 
vice. For  the  purpose  of  receiving  classical 
instruction  and  general  mental  improvement, 
he  became,  shortly  after,  an  inmate  at  Brear- 
ley  Hall,  where  Dr.  Fawcett,  in  connexion 
with  his  labors  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  dir 
rected,  at  that  time,  the  study  of  a  tew  theo- 
logical candidates.  Part  of  each  day  was 
Btni  spent  in  assisting  his  parents  at  their 
usual  employments).  During  the  rest  of  the 
time,  his  application  to  study  was  so  intense 
as  to  eaicite  apprehensions  for  his  health.  Fro- 
qoently,  whole  nights  were  spent  in  readiojg 
and  meditation,  and  on  these  occasions  his 
favorite  resort  was  a  grove  in  Dr.  Fawcett's 
garden.  His  scholastic  exercises  were  marked 
by  great  labor,  and  accomplished  very  slowly. 
MHuy  of  his  inferiors  in  mental  power  surpassed 
him  in  the  readiness  with  which  tliey  pep- 
formed  the  prescribed  lessons.  One  method 
which  he  adopted  for  improving  himself  in 
composition,  was  thai  of  taking  paragraphs 
from  different  writers,  and  trying  to  remodel 
Lhem,  sentence  by  sentence,  into  as  many  forms 
of  expression  as  he  possibly  could.  His  pos- 
ture on  these  occasions,  was  to  sit  with  a 
hand  on  each  knee,  and,  moving  his  body  to 
and  fro,  he  would  remain  silent  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  till  his  invention  in  shaping  hia 
materials  had  exhausted  iiself.  This  prooees 
he  ust'd  to  call  pumping.  He  had  a  great 
aversion  to  cen am  forms  of  expression  which 
were  much  in  vogue  among  some  reliLiioUM  peo- 
ple, and  declared  thai,  if  poiei^iblc,  he  wouh!  ex- 
punge lhem  from  every  hook  by  act  of  pari ia- 
inlint :  and  oflen  said,  *•  We  want  to  put  a  new 
face  upon  things.' '  pp.  9, 10. 

Brearley  Hall,  where  our  young  divine 
pursued  his  studies  thus  seduhmftly,  was 
beautifully  situated.  It  was  inclosed  at  all 
pointa  by  the  neightioring  woodsi  except 
on  ihe  south,  where  it  opened  by  a  geutje 
descent  upon  the  valley.  With  the  sur« 
rounding  landscape,  and  with  the  many 
j{len  and  woodJattd  retreats  which  were 
ttMffo  acceasiUe  tu  bias,  Fuster  was  deeply 
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interested ;  aiui  the  memory  of  tho^  scenes 
18  oAen  referred  to  in  bis  after  life  aa  among 
the  most  delighlful  visions  retained  from 
his  early  years.  S«ch  a  mind,  eip:>sed  t«> 
such  influences,  was  not  to  be  restricted 
to  a  duil  educatiopal  routine.  Beside  read- 
ing sucb  works  in  theology  as  seemed  to 
bim  most  pregnant  with  thought  ami  ear- 
nestness, he  seized  with  special  avidity  on 
bociks  of  voyagea  and  travels, — productions 
which,  in  that  day,  were  iraraeasurahly 
more  the  staple  reading  of  the  young  than 
at  present,  both  the  oJd  and  the  new  world 
being  now  so  far  eJiplored,  narrowed  and 
exposed,  as  to  afford  small  supply  in  thai 
shape  to  a  passion  for  the  marvellous.  Fond- 
ness Ux  this  kind  of  reading  in  Foster 
•eemed  to  grow  by  what  it  M  upon,  and 
if  prosecuted  with  more  discrimination  in 
his  subsequent  years,  we  shall  see  that  to 
the  last  it  was  somewhat  unduly  indulged. 
But  locality  as  well  as  temperament  tended 
to  this  result.  Such  was  Foster's  passion- 
ate sympatliy  with  the  appearances  of  na- 
ture, that  one  summer  evening  he  pre- 
vailed on  a  young  man  to  walk  with  bim 
by  the  river  side  in  the  vale  of  Todmor- 
deq  from  night-fall  till  dawn,  that  they 
might  watch  the  effect  of  day-break  and 
morning  on  the  scenery  of  that  romantic 
district. 

Dr.  Fawcet,  the  master  of  Brearley  Hall, 
was  a  personage  of  stately  presence  and 
bearing.  He  was  tall,  and  large  wiihaK 
possessing  a  countenance  somewhat  satur- 
nine, features  which  bespoke  habitutil  seri- 
ousness, and  a  powerful  voice.  His  preach- 
ing seldom  roae  above  common-place ;  but 
hia  almost  funereal  gravity,  which  rendered 
bis  services  somewhat  repulsive  to  the 
joung,  gave  weight  ta  his  utterances  with 
minds  more  of  his  own  experience  and 
coroplexioQ.  It  was  not  one  of  the  doc- 
tor's most  cottspicuouB  virtues  to  bear  op- 
position with  patience,  or,  in  truth,  to  sub* 
Slit  readily  to  correction  in  any  way.  He 
was  considerably  accustomed  to  deference, 
and  was  disposed  to  expect  it ;  but  he  was 
a  person  of  good  sense  in  most  things,  of 
sincere  piety,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  kindly 
feeling.  His  reading  was  more  free  and 
extended  than  was  usual  in  those  day» 
with  ministers  boasting  of  their  puritanical 
descent.  He  had  read  sucii  books  as  Field- 
ing's novels ;  and  Foster  long  remembered 
the  substance  of  a  discrimiHatiiig  critique 
which  fell  one  day  from  his  old  tutor  at 
Brearley  Hall  on  one  of  those  productions. 
Indeed,  the  worthy  gentleman,  grave  as  he 
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was,  had  his  vein  of  humor,  and  knew  boir 
to  enjoy  that  thing  in  others;  and  thougb 
not  very  jtprightly  himself,  was  never  a 
check  on  the  rational  buoyancy  of  the 
young  about  him.  In  the  matter  of  industry, 
his  example  was  such  as  often  to  come  up- 
on the  conscience  of  young  Foster  with 
the  force  of  a  painful  rebuke.  Hie  views 
of  human  nature,  however,  were  of  the 
sombre  cast,  and  perhaps  contributed  scime* 
what  to  give  a  coloring  of  that  surt  to  the 
early  thoughts  of  hia  pupil.  In  regard  to 
public  affairs.  Dr.  Fawcett  was  one  of  that  old 
school  of  dissent,  who  were  more  concerned 
for  quiet  than  for  change.  In  this  respect 
Foster  appears  even  then  to  have  been  lit- 
tie  in  sympathy  with  his  venerated  tutor. 

Foster's  education  at  Brearley  i^ll  was 
preliminary  to  hia  admission  into  tR  Bap* 
tist  Academy  at  Bristol.  The  manner  of 
our  young  divine's  journey  from  Todmor- 
den  to  that  city  should  be  mentioned,  as 
contrasting  somewhat  atrohgly  with  the 
sofler  habitudes  of  not  a  few  modern  stu- 
dents of  divinity.  To  pedestrianiae  from 
Todmorden  to  Manchester  was  no  very 
formidable  businesB ;  and  from  Manchester 
to  Birmingham  tlie  youth  eRJ<^ed  the  luxi** 
ry,  such  as  that  waa  in  1791,  of  having  bis 
seat  outside  a  coach.  But  then  there  was 
the  journey  from  Birmingham  to  Bristol, 
and  for  securing  the  said  wheel  luxorf 
over  that  space,  the  bank,  it  seems,  was 
unequal,  and  within  the  next  two  days  lbs 
eighty-eight  miles  between  Binninghsm 
and  Bristol  were  traversed  by  our  future 
essayist,  yard  by  yard,  on  foot.  We  oan 
imagine  the  arrival  of  the  weary  stranger 
at  the  door  of  the  Academy  there,  opposite 
the  Full-Moon  in  the  city  of  Bristol,-^^ 
house  at  which,  all  respectable  as  it  then 
was,  yon  may  now  purchase  drugs  in  the 
one  department,  if  you  need  them,  and  pro* 
vender  for  man  and  beast  in  the  other.  So 
cometh  change !  In  that  institution  Robeit 
Hall  iiad  recently  been  the  classical  tutor* 
His  place  was  now  supplied  by  the  Rev« 
Joseph  Hughes,  between  whom  and  this 
new  student  a  friendship  was  speedily 
formed,  not  such  as  nsoaily  obtains  be* 
tween  tutor  and  pupil,  but  such  as  iHnds 
equal  to  equal.  Foster's  friendship  with 
ihat  intelligent  and  truly  estimable  maa 
was  of  more  benefit  to  him  than  all  hia 
his  other  friendships  uken  together.  Thai 
the  only  influence  of  time  upon  it  should 
have  been  to  mellow  and  ripen  it  was  peri 
fectly  natural. 

Foster  had  sooie  peculiar  notions  about 
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biography.  In  that  sort  of  composition  no 
■dan  could  hope  wholly  to  please  him.  It 
was  almost  inevitable  that  too  much  would 
be  said  or  too  little.  Sometimes  there  was 
too  much  of  the  biographer,  someiimes  the 
praise  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  his  me- 
moir was  censured  as  indiscriminate  and  ex- 
aggerated ;  or  it  might  be,  that  the  space  al- 
*  lotted  to  materials  concerning  the  departed 
personage  was  adjudged  as  monstrously  dis- 
proportionate to  his  real  claims. 

Few  things  were  less  endurable  to  Foster 
than  to  see  small  men  endeavoring  to  swell 
themselves'  into  greatness,  by  taking  upon 
them  to  become  the  biographers  of  the  great 
— fastening  upon  men  of  genius  as  a  kind 
of  peg  on  which  to  hang  their  own  tawdry 
'  imbecl^ies.  His  feeling  on  this  point  was 
not  ar  times  unwarrantable ;  but,  like 
most  of  his  strrng  feelings,  was  more  a  mat- 
ter of  temper  than  of  judgment.  Whether 
the  very  intelligent  editor  of  these  volumes 
has  had  a  fear  of  this  kind  of  displeasure  on 
the  part  of  the  8ul)ject  of  his  narrative  con- 
stantly present  with  him,  or  whether  the  de- 
ficiency is  to  be  traced  to  an  innate  modesty 
of  his  own,  we  cannot  venture  to  say,  but 
we  roust  confess  that  we  think  there  should 
have  been  some  more  adequate  representa- 
tion than  is  given  in  this  publicatifn  of  that 
ever-memorable  course  of  public  aflfairs 
which  so  powerfully  influenced  the  charac- 
ter of  Foster's  inner  life  in  his  early  days. 
He  was  not  inobservant  of  those  signs  of 
change,  which,  like  an  alternate  light  and 
darkness,  then  came  over  all  human  affairs. 
•  Those  changes,  hardly  less  than  the  east  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  history,  determined  the  ultimate  com- 
plexion of  his  opinions  and  feelings.  In  this 
respect  these  letters  are  by  no  means  a  suf- 
ficient autobiography,  and  what  is  wanting 
in  them  might  have  been  somewhat  more 
fi'eely  supplied  by  the  editor,  without  any 
fear  of  passing  beyond  the  line  of  a  most 
serupulous  humility.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in 
strict  accordance  with  Foster's  own  canons, 
that  his  biographer  has  acquitted  himself 
thus  modestly ;  and  if  our  own  estimate  ol 
his  genius  should  be  somewhat  more  dis- 
criminating than  has  been  usual  in  noncon- 
formist literature,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
plead  a  deference  to  the  same  authority. — 
Foster  would  have  been  among  the  first  to 
condemn  the  language  of  undistinguishing 
eulogy,  whether  as  applied  to  himself  or  to 
other  men. 

His  journey  to  Bristol  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  in  1791,  aad  in  the  Aogosl  of  that 


year.'  About  two  years  had  then  passed 
since  the  assembling  of  the  States-Genera!  ^ 
in  France,  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  In 
that  very  month,  the  unhappy  French  king, 
having  made  concession  after  concession, 
had  been  seized  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  personal  dangers  which  threat^bd 
him,  ahd  was  reconducted  to  Paris.  In  lit- 
tle more  than  twelve  months  from  that  time, 
Louis  was  brought  to  the  block.  There  was 
no  class  of  men  to  whom  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  not  in  some  of  its 
points  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest.— 
The  privileged  classes  over  Europe  looked 
upon  it  with  horror,  as  menacing  the  de- 
struction of  every  thing  most  valuable  in  mo- 
dern civilization.  Even  the  unprivileged, 
for  the  greater  part,  saw  in  it  a  strange  and 
dreadful  power,  which  seemed  bent  on  bring- 
ing to  the  dust  nearly  every  thing  which  men 
had  been  wont  to  regard  as  venerable  and 
sacred.  But  many,  and  those  especially 
among  the  more  intelligent  and  the  younger 
men  of  that  generation,  l\ailed  the  onslaught 
thus  made  upon  the  old  forms  of  corruption 
and  tyranny,  as  the  commencement  of  a 
mighty  and  ameliorating  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  family.  But  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution  came  as  a  god-send 
to  the  enemies  of  human  freedom  and  im- 
provement. The  timid,  the  imbecile,  and 
the  selfish,  were  soon  agreed  that  the  evil  of 
holding  corruption  in  perpetuity  must  be  far 
less  than  would  be  attendant  on  seeking  its 
abatement  by  such  means.  The  cry  every 
where  raised  was  against  atheism  and  anar- 
chy ;  and  among  the  dominant  parties  in  the 
state,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  the  watch- 
words became  '  our  glorious  constitution,' 
or, '  the  altar  and  the  throne  !'  Pitt,  not- 
withstanding his  recently  avowed  principles 
of  liberalism,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  servile  reaction;  and  the  aristocracy, 
the  clergy,  and  the  multitude  were  found, 
through  a  frightfully  long  interval,  to  be  al- 
most totally  at  his  bidding.  But  the  sym- 
pathizers with  the  professed  object  of  the 
great  struggle  in  France  still  remained  a 
sturdy  remnant,  both  in  Parliament  and 
through  the  country.  They  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  crimes  which  had  been  per- 
petrated in  that  country  in  the  sacred  name 
of  freedom.  They  mourned  over  t hem- 
loathed  them.  But  nothing  could  reconcile 
them  to  the  old  abominations  in  the  shape 
of  roisgovernment.  The  conflict  thus  origi- 
nated— between  the  property  classes,  the 
clergy,  and  a  besotted  multitude,  on  the  one 
hand ;  against  a  small,  intelligent,  and  firm- 
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hearted  portion  of  the  communtiy,  bent  on 
workinj^  out  schemes  of  political  and  reti- 
ginus  freedom,  upon  the  other,  was  protract- 
ed, envenomed,  and  disgraced  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  powers  by  outrageous  acts  oi 
tjranny. 

What  happened  at  Birmingham,  when  a 
'  church  and  kin?'  mob  set  fire  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  compelled  its  owner  to 
consult  his  safety  by  flight,  was  only  a  strong 
indication  of  the  feeling  and  treatment  to 
which  Protestant  Dissenters,  even  the  most 
peaceful  of  thera,  were  exposed  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

The  spirit  of  John  Foster  was  not  of  a 
sort  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  this  nature 
without  deriving  impression  from  it.  His 
principles  became  decidedly  republican. — 
The  maxims,  temper,  and  conduct  of  the 
Tory  and  high  church  parties  iu  those  times 
became  the  object  of  his  fixed  and  deep 
aversion.  In  the  spirit  and  policy  of  those 
parties  he  saw  the  great  antagonism  of  ev- 
ery thing  just,  humane,  and  Christian. — 
These  notions  and  feelings  were  somewhat 
modified  by  him,  but  their  substance  always 
remained. 

Bristol,  when  it  first  became  known  to 
Foster,  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  maritime  enterprisie  and  its  general  traf- 
fic were  great ;  and  its  patronage  of  science 
and  literature  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  was  such  as  to  connect  it  largely 
with  the  early  history  of  such  men  as  (^)ie- 
ridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and 
Hall.  Foster's  stay  in  the  academy  there 
did  not  exceed  twelve  months;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
he  made  smalt  progress  during  that  time.— 
Writing  to  Mr.  Horsefall,  he  says  : — 

'You  say  I  must  do  something  great  in  the 

freaching  fine  when  1  come  into  lorkahire. — 
iCl  rioi  my  Yorka'are  friends  expect  loo  much. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  more  indolent  stu- 
dent at  this  or  any  other  academy.  I  know 
but  very  litde  more  of  learning  or  any  thing 
else  than  when  I  lefl  you.  1  have  been  a  tri- 
fler  ail  my  life  to  this  hour.  When  1  shall  re- 
foRni  God  only  knows.  I  am  constantly  wish- 
ing and  intending  it ',  but  my  wished  and  in- 
tentions have  thus  far  displayed  in  a  striking 
degree  the  imbecility  of  human  nature.  To- 
morrow is  Ptill  the  time  when  this  unhappy 
system  of  conduct  shall  be  rectified.' — i.  p.  '30 

We  are  willing  to  hope  something  better 
a«  to  the  result  of  our  student's  bookii^h  nc- 
cnpations  and  social  intercourse  while  at 
Bristol,  than  this  gloomy  report  would  seem 
to  war/ant;  but  many  are  the  complaints 
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subsequently  made  as  to  the  inveterate  and 
most  unfortunate  habit  of  indolent,  desulto- 
ry, musing  vagrancy  into  which  his  mind 
was  disposed  to  fiill.  His  first  preaching 
engagement  after  leaving  the  academy  was 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  place  of  wor- 
ship was  an  ancient  room  called  Tuthilt- 
stairs.  It  wta  not  large  enough  to  receive 
a  hundred  persons;  and  during  Mr. Foster's 
visit  was  never  full.  But  of  a  portion  of 
this  small  auditory,  the  preacher  writes  to 
his  friend  Horsefall  as  follows : — 

<  I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit  of  look- 
ing too  n)urh  on  the  right  hand  side  of  our 
meeting.  'Tis  on  account  of  about  half  a  do- 
zen sensible  fellows  who  sit  together  there.  I 
cannot  keep  myself  from  looking  at  them.  I 
sometimes  almost  forget  that  1  have  any  other 
Hudiiors.  They  have  so  many  significant  looks, 
pay  such  a  particular  and  minute  attention, and 
so  instantrtneouely  catch  any  thing  curious,  that 
they  become  a  kind  of  mirror  in  which  the 
preacher  may  see  himself.  Sometimes,  wheth- 
er you  will  believe  it  or  not,  I  say  humorous 
things.  Some  of  these  men  instantly  perceive 
it,  ami  smile ;  I,  observing,  am  almost  betrayed 
into  a  smite  myself.' — i.  p.  33. 

Nothing  of  moment  is  recorded  during 
the  three  months  spent  by  our  young  preach* 
er  at  Newcastle,  save  that  his  mind  contin« 
ued  to  be  given  to  rambling  much  more  than  . 
to  labor,  and  that  his  habits  were  tending 
fast  to  qualify  him  for  a  hermitage  rather 
than  a  pastorate.  The  following  picture  is 
much  too  good  to  be  passed  over : 

'A  correspondent  of  genius  and  observation 
(night  give  you  an  amusing  account  of  New- 
castle, out  such  qualifications  are  but  in  a  small 
degree  mine.  The  town  if  an  immense  irreg- 
ular mass  of  houses.  There  are  a  few  fine  uni- 
form streets,  but  the  greater  number  exhibit  an 
awkward  succession  of  handsome  and  wretch* 
ed  buildings.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  as 
being  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is  dirty  in  an 
odious  degree.  It  contains  thousands  of  wretch- 
ed beings,  not  one  of  whom  can  be  behehl  with- 
out pity  or  disgust.  The  general  characterise 
lie  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  be  a  certain 
roughness  expressive  at  once  of  ignorance  and 
insensibility.  I  know  little  o'  the  dissenters  in 
general.  I  was  one  evening  lately  much  amor* 
»ed  at  the  Preshyierian,  or  Scotch  meet  ng,  by 
theetupidity  of  their  psalms,  the  grimace  of  t:.e 
clerk,  the  perfect  insignificance  of  the  parson, 
and  the  silly  unmeaning  attention  of  a  numer- 
ous auditory.  Hut  our  meeting  for  amplitude 
and  elegance  I  I  believe  you  never  saw  its 
equal.  It  is  to  be  sure  considerably  larger 
ihan  yoor  lower  pchool,  but  then  so  black  nnd 
KO  dark !  It  looks  just  like  a  conjuring  roomi 
and  accordingly  the  ceding  is  all  covered  with 
curious  dntique  figures  to, aid  the  uiagic  That 
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^\ng  which  they  call  a  pulpit,  10  as  black  aaa 
chi'^^nryf  and  indeed,  there  is  acliiinney  piece 
and  a  very  large  old  fire  rase  behind  it.  There 
is  nothing  by  which  the  door  of  this  same  pul- 
pit can  be  fastened,  eo  that  it  remnms  partly 
open,  as  if  10  invite  some  good  person  or  other 
to  assist  you  when  you  are  in  s  raits.  My  friend 
Peroy  who  I  have  nientiono^i  before  (hia  dog). 
did  me  the  honor  one  Sunday  to  attempt  to  en- 
ter, but  CroDi  some  prudential  notion,  I  suppose, 
I  signified  my  will  10  the  contrary  by  pulling 
to  the  door,  and  he  very  modestly  retired.  Tet 
I  like  this  pulpii  mightily,  'tis  so  much  the  re- 
Terse  of  tnat  odious  priestly  pomp  which  in- 
sults your  eyes  in  many  places.  1  hate  priest- 
ly consequence  and  ecclesiastical  formalities. 
When  I  order  a  new  coat  1  believe  it  will  not 
be  black.'— Vol.  i.  pp.  60—52. 

From  Newcastle,  Foster  proceeded,  in 
1793,  to  become  preacher  to  a  small  Baptist 
society  in  Swifi*8  Alley,  Dublin ;  and  he  re- 
mained 10  Ireland  three  years.  Of  those 
years  id  his  history  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing, beyond  the  little  which  he  has  him- 
tielf  recorded.  He  preached  a  month  at 
Cork  with  some  acceptance,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  society  to  which  he  was  in- 
troduced in  that  city.  But  nothing,  he  as- 
sures us,  could  be  less  interesting  than  the 
group  of  persons  to  whom  he  had  to  preach 
in  Dublin.  It  consisted  of  a  few  rich  and 
worldly  people,  and  nf  a  few  from  the  poor- 
est class,  wholly  de.stitute  of  intelligtuce. — 
la  Swift's  Alley,  the  preacher  nodded,  and 
the  people  did  the  same.  '  The  congrega- 
tion,' says  Foster,  '  was  very  small  when  i 
commenced,  and  almost  nothing  when  I  vol- 
untarily closed.' 


'  Ailer  an  interval  of  several  months  spent  in 
Yorkshire,'  ho  writes,  *  i  returned  to  DuDlin,to 
make  an  experiment  on  a  classical  and  ma  the- 
inatieai  school.  The  success  did  not  encour- 
age me  to  prosecute  it  more  than  eigtit  or  nine 
months.  1  remained  in  Dublin  several  months 
after  its  relinquishment.  I  attended  as  a  hear- 
er in  Swifl's  Alley,  when  there  was  service, 
but  had  little  more  conoexkMi  with  the  people 
than  if  i  had  never  seen  them  before. 

'  During  my  last  residence  in  Dublin  my  con* 
aexion  with  violent  democrats,  and  my  share 
informing  a  society  under  the  denomination  of 
Sons  of  Brutus,  exposed  me  at  one  period  to 
the  imminent  danger,  or  at  least  the  expecta- 
tion, of  chains  and  a  doiigeoD. 

*U  is  now  a  great  while  (1796)  since  I 
changed,  vtrf  properly,  the  cleric  habit  for  a 
flscomi  edition  of  luil  and  colored  clothes,  and 
in  this  guise  I  have  preaelied  at  several  places 
since  t  returned  to  England ;  but  I  have  not 

Iireached  at  all  lately.    Yet  alter  all  I  extreme- 
y  n»ff ret  that  1  am  not  employed  in  preaching. 
*That  denomination  of  people  with  which  1 
liave  been  conversaut,  have  stroogsr  causes  of 


exceptMMi  than  the  color  of  a  waistcoat-^aijf 
optnumB  have  suffered  some  alteration.  1  have 
di^ciirded,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments.  I  can  avow  no  opinion  on  the 
peculiar  points  of  Calvinism,  for  I  have  none, 
nor  see  the  possibility  of  forming  a  saiisfhctory 
one.  I  am  no  Socinian,  but  1  am  in  doubt  b^ 
tween  the  orthodox  and  Arian  doctrines,  not 
without  some  inclination  to  the  latter.  It  is  a 
subject  for  deliberate,  perhaps  long,  investiga- 
tion, and  I  feel  a  sincerity  which  assures  me 
that  the  ifisue,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
safe.  In  this  state  of  thought  and  feeling,  I 
have  just  wriiten  to  Mr.  David,  of  Froine,  re* 
questing  to  be  Informed  whether  there  be  with* 
in  his  sphere  of  acquaintance  an  Arian  cofwre-* 
gaiion  in  want  of  a  preacher,  expressing  to  himi 
however,  that  my  preference  o(  such  a  congre- 
gation does  noi  arise  from  a  conclusive  comci- 
tience  of  opinion,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
there  only  I  can  find  the  candor  and  scope 
which  1  desire^' — Vol.  i.  pp.  38 — 41. 

Foster,  in  addition  to  this  unsettled  slats 
of  his  opinions,  his  recluse  habits,  sod  his 
peculiar  style  of  preaching,  bad  adopted  no- 
tions  concerning  churches  which  exhibited 
them  as  orgauizatioos  always  tending  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  His  own  mind  did 
not  harmonize  with  any  fellowship  so  gen^ 
ral,  and  his  feeling  in  this  respect,  as  in  ma^ 
ny  beside,  gave  law  to  his  judgment  Oo 
the  whole,  it  can  occasion  little  surprise  that 
he  failed  to  obtain  a  home  as  a  pastor,  either 
at  Newcastle  or  in  Dublin.  But  early  in 
1797,  he  became  the  minister  of  a  Geueral 
Baptist  chmrch  in  Chichester.  He  retained 
this  office  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
this  interval  in  his  history  is  marked  much 
more  decidedly  than  any  previous  period  by 
the  signs  both  of  mental  and  spiritual  pro» 
grass.  He  generally  preached  three  times 
on  the  Sunday,  But  the  congregation 
continued  as  he  found  it,  in  a  very  low 
and  formal  state,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
moval it  became  extinct,  and  the  place  of 
worship  was  closed.  There  is  a  walk  near 
the  town  which  is  still  known  by  his  name; 
*  but  his  most  favorite  resort  lor  ineditslioa 
was  the  chapel,  where  the  well-worn  bricks 
of  the  aisles  still  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  bis 
solitary  pacings  to  and  fro  by  mocmlight.' 
His  tetters  written  while  in  Chichester,  are 
many  of  them  dee;)ly  interesting,  evincing 
a  much  more  settled  creed,  and  a  stronger 
reli;Tious  feeling. 

From  Chichester  Foster  removed  to  Ba^ 
tersea,  and  resided  for  a  while  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Hughes.  During  this 
short  period  ha  was  frequently  engaged  in 
preaching  in.  the  vill«ged  of  Surrey,  in  cobt 
aexion  with  the  Surrey  lAission.    But  his 
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frmtt  improreniliit,  he  tells  iis^  by  retsooof 

this  as9<)ciatioa  with  Mr.  Hughen,  niici  with 
the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Hughes  intrudu- 
eed  him,  was  '  io  respect  of  manners,  coo- 
versation,  habits,  depiirimeiit,  6i,c,*  On  this 
subject  his  biographer  has  spoken : 

*Up  to  the  period  ofleaving  Chichester,  Fos- 
ter's intercourse  with  cultiviited  persons  had 
been  very  limited.  But  on  his  removal  to  Bat- 
tersea,  and  soon  afier  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bristol,  he  was  introduced  to  several  individu- 
tds  of  refined  taste,  and  superior  ititeiligeiMre. 
U  ie  said  by  those  who  koewbim,  the  this  man- 
uers  were  vivacious,  and  tiis  society  in  a  high 
degree  captivating ;  bis  conversation  was  ar- 
dent, iritetlectuat  and  imaginative,  with  no  faint 
coloring  of  the  romantic.  His  outward  appear- 
anee  was  not  thought  by  him  so  unworthy  of 
esre  as  in  later  life  he  looked  upon  such  mat- 
ters, ia  relation  to  himself  especially.' — Vol.  i. 
p.  71. 

In  1800,  Foster  removed  to  the  village  of 
Downeiid,  about  five  miles  from  Bristol, 
where  he  became  preacher  at  a  small  chap- 
el, erected  chiefiy  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  assembling  in  Broadmead,  Bristol. 
The  year  following,  Foster  visited  hjs native 
place  for  the  second  and  last  liipe.  But  we 
learn  that,  *  with  the  exception  of  a  wild  sol- 
itary vale  or  two,'  he  felt  little  pleasure  in 
*  retreading  the  ancient  vestiges.'  Every- 
thing seemed  to  have  become  the  memento 
of  change,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  es- 
cape from  the  melancholy  thus  induced. — 
What  man  can  have  visited  his  birth-place 
after  long  absence,  and  not  know  what  this 
means  1 

Oownend,  however,  was  a  sorry  region  to 
dwell  in  after  the  vale  of  Todmorden.  It 
is  a  fiat  neighborhood,  with  black  roads,  and 
much  more  valuable  for  iu  coal-pits  than  for 
its  agriculture.  It  could  never  have  possess- 
ed any  recommendation  to  Foster,  except 
from  the  two  or  three  respectable  families 
who  chanced  to  reside  there,  and  from  its 
nearness  to  Bristol. 

In  1804,  Foster  was  invited  to  become  a 
minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Frome. 
This  invitation  was  given  chiefly  through 
the  strop i(  recoromendatioo  of  Robert  Hall. 
But  in  Frome,  as  every  where  else,  Foster 
W.as  doomed  to  preaclr  to  a  congregation  In 
alow  state,  and  one  which  hardly  admitted 
of  any  speedy  improvement.  The  town  of 
Frome  had  little  to  commend  it.  It  re- 
sembles the  contents  of  a  stone-cart  dis- 
charged into  a  piL  To  Foster  it  was  sadly 
disagreeable ;  and   we  wonder  not  that  it 
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should  have  been  so.  Its  neighborhood, 
however,  has  its  beauties,  for  th4ise  who  are 
disposed  to  go  in  search  of  them  :  but  Fos- 
ter was  so  closely  and  anxioui^ly  employed 
during  his  stay  there,  as  to  be  little  disposed 
to  make  such  excursions.  Ii  wassmm  after 
his  settlement  in  Frmoethathe  publirhed 
his  memorable  £Issays.  In  1806,  beresigi>> 
ed  hie  charge,  and  was  subsequently  much 
occupied  as  a  writer  in  the  *  Eclectic  Re- 
view.' In  1807,  lie  contributed  thirteen  ar« 
tides  to  that  journal.  His  marriage  took 
place  in  1808,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  after  an  acquaintance  of  seven  years, 
and  a  courtship  of  five. 

Mrs.  Foster,  while  known  as  Miss  Maria 
Snooke,  resided  at  Bourion-on*tbe-Waler^ 
and  Foster  chose  his  home  in  that  village 
during  the  nine  years  subsequent  to  his  roar* 
riage.  During  tbose  years  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  as  a  contributor  to  the  *  Eclectic/ 
and  in  preaching  on  Sundays  in  the  adjaceot 
towns  and  villages.  While  at  Bourton  he 
lost  his  parents,  and  became  himself  a  fath* 
er.  In  1817,  he  resumed  his  charge  for  a 
while  at  Downend.  He  was  willing  to  be^* 
lieve  that  bis  practice  for  some  years  past 
as  a  village  preacher,  would  be  found  ta 
have  qoal&d  him  for  preachiiKg  with  more 
acceptanoe  to  tbe  rustic  portion  of  his  audi- 
tory at  Downend,  than  when  his  former  ex* 
periments  were  made  there.  But  a  few 
months  sufilced  to  convince  him  of  his  mis- 
take. His  next,  and  last  place  of  abode, 
was  Stapieton,  a  genteel  and  remarkably 
quiet  village  about  two  miles  from  Bristol. 

Subsequently  to  this  last  removal,  FiMier 
wrote  little  for  the  periodical  press.  The 
affairs  of  the  Baptist  academy,  and  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  Serampore  mission* 
engaged  much  of  his  attention :  and  of  hm 
chiel  Literary  labors,. we  have  the  fruit  in  hie 
*  Missionary  Discourse,'  his  '  Essay  on  the 
Evil  fi(  Popular  Ignorance,'  his  'Introduc- 
tion to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of 
ReiigicMi,'  and  in  his  '  I^etters'  published  in 
the  '  Morning  Chronicle.'  These  publics* 
tions,  together  with  bis  volume  of  Essays, 
his  collected  Reviews,  and  tlie  contents  of 
the  volume  before  us,  constitute  bis  works 
— all  at  least  that  are  at  preaent  publiHhed 
in  an  autlfentic  form,  or  that  are  likely  io 
throw  any  material  light  upon  his  outward  or 
his  mental  history.   . 

In  1820,  Mr.  F<isier  bad  to  mourn  the  lose 
of  his  son,  an  amiable  and  pious  youth,  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  Six  years 
later  he  was  bereft  of  Mrs.  Foster.  These 
events,  and  the  decease  of  so  many  of  hi» 
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early  friends,  whose  place  he  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  supply  by  new  acquaintance,  threw 
a  gloomy  shadow  over  his  remaining  days. 
For  some  years  before  his  death,  his  weak- 
ness, and  particularly  the  great  failure  ol 
his  sight  and  memory,  had  rendered  all  lit^ 
erary  labor  impracticable.  Of  that  event, 
which  took  place  in  his  own  house  in  Sta- 
pleton,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1843, 
there  was  little  to  record.  It  came  almost 
without  pain.  His  mind  was  calm,  resign- 
ed, and  confiding — full  of  those  solemn,  but 
'  hopeful  thoughts,  which  became  the  closing 
scene  of  such  a  life. 

When  Foster  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  questioned  himself  after  this  wise 
— '  Have  1  so  much  originality  as  1  suppose 
myself  to  have  7  The  question  arises  from 
the  reflection  that  very  few  original  plans 
of  action  or  enterprise  ever  occurred  to  my 
thoughts.' — (i.  196.)  About  the  same  date, 
he  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  Jour- 
nal, suggested  by  his  having  been  several 
times  in  company  with  Mr.  Hall — *  The 
question  that  leads  most  directly  to  the  true 
estimate  of  a  man's  talents  is  this — How 
much  of  new  would  prove  to  be  gained  to 
the  region  of  truth,  by  the  assemblage  of 
all  that  his  mind  has  contributed?  The 
highest  order  of  talent  is  certainly  the 
power  of  revelation — the  power  of  impart- 
ing new  propositions  of  important  truth : 
inspiration,  therefore,  while  it  continued  in 
a  given  mind,  might  be  called  the  para- 
mount talent.  The  second  order  of  talent 
is  perhaps  the  power  of  development — the 
power  of  disclosing  the  reasons  and  proofs 
of  principles,  and  the  causes  of  facts.  The 
third  order  of  talent  perhaps  is  the  power 
of  application — the  power  of  adapting  truth 
to  effect.' — (i.  216.)  From  many  passages 
now  printed  from  the  pen  of  Foster,  and 
from  passages  still  stronger  to  the  same  ef- 
fect which  we  have  seen  in  manuscript,  we 
conclude  that  Foster  would  have  described 
Hall  as  being  most  powerful  in  what  he  has 
designated  a&the  '  third  order  of  talent,'  as 
possessing  his  next  degree  of  power  in  the 
second  order,  and  as  least  powerful  in  the 
first.  And  we  feel  obliged  to  admit  the 
substantial  correctness  of  this  judgment. 
The  extraordinary  talent  of  Robert  Hall 
was  not  that  which  discovers  truth,  nor  that 
which  profoundly  investigates  its  reason? 
or  its  canses ;  but  that  which  presents  and 
applies  it  with  clearness,  and  with  singular 
beauty  and  effect.  Not  that  Hall  should  be 
aeeouuteil  deficient  in  the  power  of  inve»> 
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ligation  and  analysis;  on  tlf^  contrary,  few 
men  ever  saw  a  topic  more  distinctly,  in  its 
parts,  its  causes,  and.  its  consequences.  In 
general,  his  mind  came  in  upon  his  subject 
— if  we  may  so  speak — with  the  authority 
of  a  field-marshal,  calling  the  stragglers, 
and  the  broken  sections  to  their  places,  and 
imparting  relation,  order,  and  unity  to  the 
whole,  with  an  admirable  skill  and  prompt- 
itude. If  he  failed,  it  was  in  the  want 
of  comprehensiveness,  not  as  overlooking 
the  distinctness  of  the  parts  which  were 
really  before  him,  but  as  not  seeing  the  sub- 
ject in  its  entireness,  and  as  leaving  his 
conclusion  in  consequence  more  open  to 
objectiop  than  he  supposed.  In  any  other 
man,  his  faculty  even  in  this  respect  would 
have  been  extraordinary ;  if  it  be  not  eo 
spoken  of  in  him,  it  is  ^because  he  possess- 
ed another  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

In  no  respect  was  the  mind  of  Foster  so 
much  distinguished  from  the  mind  of  Hall 
as  on  this  one  point.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  originaUty,  which  was  the  strength  of 
Foster,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  effort,  and  certainly  was  no  mat- 
ter of  pretension  with  Hall.  The  aim  of 
Robert  Hail,  through  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life,  was  to  establish,  to  commend,  and 
to  diffuse  the  received  truth,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible form,  and  with  the  best  possible  ac- 
companiments. To  a  mind  like  that  of 
Foster,  the  more  fervid  genius  of  Hall  must 
of\en  have  appeared  as  much  too  eager  to 
give  enthronement  to  its  applauded  dogma, 
and  as  not  by  any  means  suspicious  enough 
in  the  examination  of  its  credentials.  The 
great  essayist  would  feel  disposed  to  ask 
many  questions,  and  to  indulge  in  many 
discriminations,  while  the  great  orator  would 
see  no  occasion  for  submitting  to  the  one 
kind  of  impediment  or  the  other.  The  one 
always  wrote  in  the  manner  of  the  preach- 
er— the  other  always  preached  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  writer.  The  one,  accordingly, 
would  not  suffer  his  course  to  be  hindered 
by  attending  to  subsidiary  ponits,  which, 
in  his  own  judgment,  did  not  affect  the  main 
question  ;  the  other  took  the  greater  ques- 
tions and  the  less  within  his  ample  range, 
nnd  knew  nothing  of  rest  until  he  had 
equally  disposed  of  them  all.  The  one 
challenged  the  cultivated,  but  still  the  pop* 
iilar  thinking  and  sentiment  in  his  favor; 
the  other  made  no  such  appeals,  but  seemed 
to  fall  back,  as  if  in  sullen  pride,  on  the 
pure  reason  of  the  thing,  and  calmly  lefl 
fhe  scrutiny  of  the  most  intellectnal  to  do 
its  worst.    The  more  popular  effect  might 
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satinry  the  one,  btit  that  was  far  from  being 
safficient  to  give  contentment  to  tlie  other. 
It  wan  not  possible  that  an  intellect  of 
Buch  power  a»  that  of  Foster,  when  taking 
BQch  a  direction,  should  fail  of  originality. 
It  was  an  intellect  which  travelled  further 
than  that  of  other  men,  and  it  would  of  ne- 
cessity see  more.  It  plunged  to  a  deeper 
bed,  and  would  fix  its  eje  on  wonders  to 
which  men  of  ordinary  power  could 'not 
reach  The  surface  of  things  might  be 
beautiful,  but  the  mind  of  which  we  speak 
coveted  the  whole  beauty — the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior,  the  beauty  beneath  as 
well  as  above.  It  was  a  mind  bent  upon 
knowing  all  the  knowable.  It  was  ever 
moved  by  the  persuasion  that  there  is  a 
reason  and  a  harmony  in  all  things,  and  it 
was  intent  on  eliciting  those  secret  forms 
of  the  beautiful  wherever  that  should  be 
found  possible.  Foster  did  not  need  to  be 
assured  that  there  are  barriers  which  the 
human  spirit  may  not  pass;  but  he  was  not 
always  prepared  to  admit  that  those  barriers 
were  so  near  as  priests  and  people,  in  their 
indolence  or  credulity,  were  pleased  to  sup- 
pose. He  was  convinced  that  there  were 
more  distinct,  more  profound,  and  some- 
times far  other  views  than  the  popular  to  be 
attained  on  most  subjects,  and  he  sought 
to  attain  tRem.  His  strong  individuality, 
which  gave  so  much  isolation  to  his  mind, 
even  from  bin  childhood,  naturally  led  him  to 
such  conclusions,  and  prompted  him  to  such 
effort.  Take  the  following  passage  as  indi- 
cating the  strong  Mystic  or  Gnostic  kind  of 
feeling  which  bounded  in  him  in  the  seasons 
of  his  deeper  thoughtfulness.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, too,  that  this  language  is  from  a 
young  man — a  man  of  thirty. 

'  I  want  to  abstract  and  absorb  into  my  soul, 
tfie  sublime  myBiiciom  that  tiervadeaali  nature, 
but  I  cannot.  I  look  on  all  the  vast  scene  as 
I  should  on  a  column  sculptured  with  ancient 
hieroglyphics,  saying  Uhere  is  significance 
there,^  and  despairing  to  read.  At  every  turn 
it  is  as  ir  I  met  a  ghost  of  solemn,  myeterious, 
and  undefinable  aspect,  but  while  I  attempt  to 
arrest  it  to  ask  it  the  veiled  secrets  or  the 
world,  it  vanishes.  The  world  is  to  me  what  a 
beautiful  deaf  and  dumb  woman  would  be;  1 
can  see  the  fair  features,  but  there  is  no  lan- 
guage to  send  forth  and  imparl  to  me  the  ele- 
ment of  soul,' — Vol.  1.  p.  175.  . 

From  this  characteristic  tendency,  it  has 
happened,  that  his  compositions  always  ap- 
pear like  those  of  a  man,  who,  before  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  act  of  writing,  has 
meditated  on  the  aubstance  of  his  theme  until 
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it  has  not  only  waxed  brighter  and  brighter 
under  his  gaze,  but  until  the  suggestive 
thoughts  teeming  from  it  have  formed  a  rich 
halo  about  it;  and  who  commonly  finds  him- 
self constrained  to  linger  for  awhile  in  this 
outer  circle  of  material  for  reflection,  before 
coming  immediately  to  the  central  matter 
from  which  it  has  emanated. 

Enough  is  before  us  in  these  volumes  to 
show  that  Foster,  like  Archbishop  Whately, 
was  more  a  man  of  thought  than  a  man  of 
reading.  Many  of  the  speculations  which 
he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  novelties^ 
had  been  the  property  of  a  long  succession 
of  thinkers  before  him ;  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted,  that  we  owe  many  an  original 
mode  of  setting  forth  and  of  illustrating 


these  conceptions,  and  many  a  concemion 
original  in  itself,  to  the  fact  that  iBter, 
with  all  his  book-buying,  and  with  ail  his 
vows  as  to  the  reading  to  which  he  would 
apply  himself,  was  not  really  a  mau  of 
books,  but  almost  ent lively  a  man  of  reflec- 
tion. If  he  could  have  been  brought  to 
read  systematically  and  largely  on  any  sub- 
ject, we  should  have  supposed  that  he  would 
so  have  done  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
so  cognate  to  his  characteristic  tendencies, 
and  so  necessary  to  an  adequate  treatment 
of  many  of  the  questions  in  which  he  felt 
an  intense  interest.  But  so  late  as  the  year 
in  which  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Elssays  he  thus  writes : 

«Mv  total  want  of  all  knowledge  of  tnteHect- 
ual  philosophy,  and  of  all  metaphysical  read- 
ing, I  exceedingly  deplore.  Whatever  of  this 
kind  appears  in  these  letters  is  from  my  own 
observation  and  reflection,  much  more  than 
from  any  other  resource.  Bui  every  thing  be- 
longing to  abstraction  has  cost  me  inconceiva- 
ble labor,  and  many  passages  which  even  now 
may  not  appear  very  perspicuous,  or  not  per- 
haps even  true,  are  the  fourth  or  fifth  labored 
forms  of  the  ideas.  I  like  my  mind  for  its  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  the  abstraction  of  every  sub- 
i'ect,  but  at  the  same  lime  this  is,  wiihout  more 
rnowledsre  and  discipline,  extremely  inconve* 
nient,  anii  sometimes  the  work  is  done  very 
awkwardly  and  erroneously.' — Vol.  i.  p.  309. 

Four  years  later  he  adds — ^  Among  books  I 
am  rouddlinff  on  in  a  poor  way.  Many  of 
them  I  never  look  into,  soma  of  them  when  I  do 
look  into,  I  cannot  understand  (per  ex.  Cud- 
worth,  Locke,  Hume,  d^c.)  The  bits  and  sec- 
tions I  read  wiihout  order  in  others,  I  utterly 
forget,  and  in  short,  but  for  the  name  and  no- 
tion of  the  thing,  I  might  nearly  ns  well  have 
no  books  at  all,  excepting,  indeed,  tltoae  with 
pictures  in,  which  1  find  nearer  my  toaie  and 
capacity.' — Vol.  I  p.  408. 

It  was  Borne  years  subsequent  to  the  time 
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wbeo  these  sentences  were  penned,  that  we 
frequently  met  Foster,  and  his  coiiTersalioa 
was  genera] I jr  such  as  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion to  our  mind,  with  regard  to  his  meta- 
physipal,  and  even  his  general  reading, 
which  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  these  pas- 
sages.    To  science  proper,  he  never  made 


w 

If  we  wera  req^ire^  to  snbmii  to  out 
readers^  according  to  Foster's  own  ruie  of 
judgment  in  such  cases,  all  the  new  truth 
which  we  believe  him  to  have  added  to  ottr 
previous  truth,  in  the  shape  of  *  distiaot 
pro^bhions,'  we  confess  that  we  should 
feel  tne  task  to  be  one  of  great  difficully. 


any  pretension.     Of  course,  when  we  speak   Much,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  ne«r  to 


of  the  reading  and  acquirements  of  Foster 
as  limited,  we  shall  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing  of  these  things  comparatively — consid- 
ered as  the  reading  and  acquii>itionsof  such 
a  man.     In  these  respects,  we  scarcely  need 
aay  that  Hall  was  immensely  his  superior. 
Uajl  was  welf  read  as  a  metaphysician,  and 
his  general  reading,  though  considerably 
defective  in  some  departments,  was,  on  the 
whole,  of  large  extent.    On  no  point,  per- 
hepAvas  the  deficiency  of  Hall  more  ob- 
servmle  in  this  respect  than  on  the  subject 
of  English  History.     We  remember  to  have 
heai'd   him    say^-Christian,  Puritan,  and 
Whig-radical  as  he  was — that  he  did  not 
see  the  need  of  any  better  History  of  Eng- 
land than  would  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
Hume  !     With  regard  to  Foster,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  vastly  more  at  home,  as  he 
states,  witl)  books   which  had  pictures  in 
them,  than  with  almost  any  other  kind  of 
^tooks— the  books  intended,  however,  being 
volumes  of  travels  aed  antiquities,  includ- 
ing just  so  much  of  the  literary  as  sufficed 
to  render  the  pictorial  instruptive  and  sug- 
gestive.    He  owed  to    the  world-volume, 
ever  open  before  him,  more  than  lo  all  other 
volnmes ;  and  other  books  were  congenial 
to  him  the  more  they  resembled  th  \    vor- 
ite  one,  placing  him  amidst  living  men  and 
visible  nature  over  the  widest  possible  sur- 
face.   It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  read 
about  the  distant  and  the  past ;  he  must  aee 
Ihero  :  and  in  proportion  as  he  could  so  do, 
they  became  available  material  to  his  mind. 
Thus  aided,  he  could  live  amidst  the  won- 
ders of  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  or  upon  the 
soil  of  old  Greece,  or  could  face  the  snows 
of  the  North  Pole  with  the  modern  voyager. 
In  this  sort  of  reading  few  men  had  kept 

Saoe  with  him.  His  ecpenditure  to  gratify 
is  taste  in  this  way  exceeded  his  means, 
and  subjected  hfm  to  some  conscientious 
inquietude  in  his  later  days,  though  when 
cautioned  about  the  excess  by  his  friends, 
be  generally  had  his  strong  arguments  ready 
io  prove  that  it  was  no  excess  at  all-^or  to 
■h(»w  that,  if  it  were,  it  was  the  excess  of  h 
wise  man,  while  many  of  the  extravagances 
of  his  censors  could  not  be  brought  under 
9Q  tv^norable  a  description. 


Foster,  which  was  not  new  to  the  moim 
learned  of  his  readers ;  and  it  must  be  eotw 
ceded,  that  when  his  thinking  hears  the 
impress  of  originality  in  the  highest  degree, 
we  do  not  find  in  it  the  great  diiiinei  pro* 
positions  which  promise  to  tmpregnate  tkm 
future,  and  to  become  watch wordls  in  alter 
generations.  H  is  manner  of  thinking,  and 
bis  nunner  of  writing  which  was  moulded 
by  it,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  admit  of  snob 
simplicity  and  alertness  of  application. 
His  thoughts  are  presented  te  ua  in  forms^ 
and  with  accompaniments,  nHich  too  huge 
and  complicated  to  be  sut^ceptible  of  any 
such  use,  in  the  state  in  which  he  has  left 
them.  But  we  may  say  of  Foster  as  we 
say  of  Bacon, — ^if  he  has  not  been  himself 
a  great  discoverer,  he  has  done  mneii  lo 
put  others  iuto  the  way  of  attaining  to  sucii 
distinction.  The  electric  words  wtiidi 
vibrate  through  the  heart  of  nations,  «r 
the  simple  but  grand  principles  of  actioe 
by  which  good  and  brave  men  *work  wo»* 
ders,  were  not  likely  to  be  announced  bf 
him;  but  his  thoughts  abound  with  the 
elements  from  which  such  instruments  of 
power  may  be  wrought  up,  and  from  whkek 
they  will  be  wrought  up  by  the  now 
adroit  spirits  to  come  after  him.  To  es» 
hi  bit  the  old  truth  in  new  aspects,  is  te 
exhibit  it  in  new  affinities  and  io  new  r^ 
lations,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  stepping* 
stone  to  the  absolutely  new.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  it  is  strictly  in  this  way  that 
Foster  has  done  his  great  service  to  the 
chnr«h  and  to  Soeiety.  His  mind  folH>wed 
out  the  old  truth  so  thoroughly  as  to  be 
ever  converging  upon  the  new;  and,  if, 
like  another  Columbus,  he  has  not  explor- 
ed the  strange  region  very  largely,  he  has 
often  indicated  clearly  enough  what  oth(*r 
men  might  acoomplish.  liSt  any  man-  look 
to  the  style  of  thinking  and  writing  amofif 
us  in  relation  to  evangelical  truth  before 
the  appearance  of  Foster's  Essays  and 
nince,  and  while  many  causes  have  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  healthy  change,  it 
surely  is  not  the  least  of  those  causes  thai 
«ve  see  in  the  writings  of  this  author-— 
writings  in  which  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  of  defect! veness,  oue<eidednesfi| 
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and  of  truth  poshed  tnischievousfj  far,  but 
where  the  reasoning  is  in  general  so  char- 
icteviTOd  bj  analytic  |x>wer,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  boldness,  as  to  hare  come 
like  a  mission  of  hght  on  a  host  of  intelli- 
gent spirKs  within  the  last  forty  jears. 

We  have  jnet  spoken  of  F<5ster'8  anaJyt- 
ieal  power — a  power  hardly  separable  from 
•ome  of  the  other  forms  of  power  to  which 
we  heve  advened.    The  mind,  anxions  to 
attain   to  a  real  knowledge  of  things,  is 
naturally  prompted  to  resolve  them,  as  far 
as    posstbfe,   into  their   elements.      The 
power  to  analyse,  and  the  power  to  know, 
are  felt  to  be  the  same  thing.     With  pbysi- 
eal  and  chemical  analysis,  indeed,  Foster 
was  little  conversant,  but  o»  ethical  and 
veHgious  subjeets  he  followed  this  course 
with  a  rigor  which  at  times  laid  bare  a 
frightful  amount  of  morbid  anatomy.     No 
inteHigent  man  can  be  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Foster  without  observing,  that 
to  delect  the  false  and  the  corrupt  was  the 
kind  x)f  service  to  which  he  seemed  to  feel 
himself  aa  especially  eommisaioned.     Im- 
b^iliij  and  depravity  were  about  him  in 
forms  so  manifold  and  so  extended,  as  to 
seem  to  leave  him  little  room  for  any  thing 
besides:  and  he  evidently  was  inclined  to 
think,  that  in  a  world  in  which  follj  and 
evil  are  so  dominant,  war  against  these 
things  should    be  regarded   as  the   great 
duty.     Little  acquainted   as  he  was   with 
mental  philosophy,  as  it  is  expounded  and 
systematized   in    books,  he   was    a   close 
student  of  mental  processes  in   his  own 
case,   and    a  close  observer    of   them   in 
other  men.     Very  few  men,  even  among 
professed  metaphysicians,  have  made  great- 
er effort  to  ascertain  what  the  human  spirit 
is  made  of,  and  how   it  works;  and  few 
have  seen  so  far  by  their  own  unaided  vision 
into  that  chamber  of  imagery.    Small  as 
flMy  have  been  his  attention  to  the  technical 
ibrnis  of  logic,  and  even  to  moral  science 
considered  as  a  science,  it  is  with  a  strong 
and  ttkillful  hand  that  lie  separates  between 
the  fallacious  in  reasoning  and  the  sound, 
and  between  the  seeming  in  morals  and  the 
Teal.     Rarely  does  he  seem  to  be  so  much 
at  home  as  when  spoil iirg  the  game  of  con- 
reniional    hnllowness    and   seifishnevs,  b) 
stripping  off  from  them  the  garb  of  precise 
virtue  or  extraordinary  piety  so  oden  assum- 
ed by  them.    Politicians  and  religionista.  of 
all  classes,  fall,  in  their  turn,  under  this  rigid 
oerutinyand  censorship.  It  is  in  this  examin- 
ftcion-^in  thiaasaaritiii^  of  human*  thotighta, 
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passions,  and  motiveF,  that  we  me^f  with 
I  he  strongest  indications  of  Foster's  ori- 
ginality and  power.  But  while  his  labors 
in  this  department  conduced  eminently  to 
those  great  moral  results  which  it  was  so 
much  his  solicitude  to  promote — it  is  here, 
where  we  find  his  greatest  excellencies, 
that  we  also  find  his  greatest  faults. 

We  have  said  that  Foster  was  much 
more  disposed  to  concern  himself  with 
human  nature  in  the  views  of  it  which  call- 
ed for  rebuke  and  correction,  than  in  the 
views  which  present  it  as  still  including 
much  that  should  be  applauded  and 
strengthened.  And  We  must  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  we  regard  this  tendency  as  an 
unhappy  one — unhappy  as  regards  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  and  not  less  so  as  regards  his 
usefulness  as  a  writer.  One  e&ct  of  ft 
was  to  subject  the  mind  of  Foster  to  the 
infhience  of  the  most  gloomy  and  despond- 
ing thoughts  in  respect  to  human  nature, 
and  to  the  influence  of  feelings  which 
verged  too  often  on  the  misanthropic.  It 
is  a  sad  change  we  witness  when  we  see 
him  descend  from  his  mystic  communion 
with  the  lovely  and  great  in  the  material 
universe,  to  hold  converse  with  the  real 
facts  of  the  moral  world.  In  this  lower 
region,  weakness  or  wickedness  seems  to 
meet  him  every  where,  leaving  him  little 
space  for  observation  on  any  thing  better. 

It  was  natural  that  the  friendships  of 
such  a  mind  should  be  few.  Where  Foster 
acknowledged  such  ties,  they  were  ties 
which  derived  their  strength  mainly  from 
old  association.  Writing  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  he  says, '  I  feel  no  inclination, 
nay,  I  feel  a  strong  aversion,  to  any  attempt 
to  cultivate  general  or  numerous  intima- 
cies. Nature  never  formed  me  for  it.' — 
(i.  p.  18.)  Twelve  years  later  he  writes, 
*  I  find  myself  not  completely  formed  for 
friendship,  for  I  often  seclude  Unysclf  in 
gloomy  absirnction,  and  say,  *  All  (his 
availeth  me  nothing.' ' — (i.  p.  148.)  About 
the  same  time  he  records  ihese  words  :  *  Be- 
yond all  other  extravagance  of  folly  is  that 
of  expecting  or  wishing  lo  live  in  a  great 
number  of  hearts.' — (i.  p.  223.)  In  his 
thirty-fifth  year  he  says,  *I  keep  to  my 
text  on  the  subject  of  forming  new  friend- 
ships; I  am  quite  too  old  for  it.  When  I 
see  people  good  and  sensible  I  am  glad  of 
it  for  thtir  sake,  not  for  my  own.* — (i.  p. 
3M.)  His  letters  show  that  he  came  into 
frequent  and  kindly  intercourse  with  a  few 
favored  persons  subsequently  to  the  time 
in  which  he  thus  wrote :  and  some  of  the 
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friendships  which  he  valued  to  the  end  of 
life  were  not  formed  until  he  had  some- 
what passed  its  middle  period ;  but  his  feel- 
ing in  this  respect  always  remained  very 
much  as  described  in  the  above  passages. 
We  feel  bouud  to  add,  also,  that  to  our 
knowledge,  some  of  the  persons  who  were 
admitted  to  this  favored  cognizance  were 
as  little  free  from  the  follies,  or  from  some 
of  the  graver  defects,  which  beset  humanity, 
as  were  a  large  proportion  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  same  social  position ;  and  in 
some  of  these  instances,  where  our  grave 
discerner  of  spirits  expected  to  see  displays 
of  a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism,  and  one 
knows  not  what  besides,  we  are  sure  that 
no  other  man  in  the  kingdom  ever  expect- 
ed to  see  any  tolerable  approach  towards 
such  virtues.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
this  blindness  in  part  should  have  happen- 
ed to  him ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  psychologically  curious  in  the  fact 
that  a  mind  so  sensible  to  the  foibles  and 
infirmities  of  human  nature  at  large,  as  to 
be  constantly  shrinking  from  all  close  con- 
tact with  general  society,  should  have  been 
so  proof  against  disturbance  from  appear- 
ances of  this  sort  as  belonging  to  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  humanity  here  or  there  with 
which  it  happened  to  be  brought  into  near- 
er intimacy.  Some  of  his  friends  were 
entitled  to  all  the  esteem  and  affection  with 
which  he  regarded  them  :  but  could  he 
only  have  managed  to  extend  to  society 
generally  the  benefits  of  that  exuberant 
candor  which  he  exercised  in  favor  of  a 
very  smalt  portion  of  it,  humanity  to  John 
Foster  would  have  been  a  very  different  sub- 
ject to  speculate  upon,  and  this  world  of  ours 
would  have  been  to  hitn  a  much  more  wel- 
come place  to  dwell  in.  Even  liis  mar- 
riage served  rather  to  strengthen  than  to 
abate  this  recluse,  self-reliant,  and  collapsed 
habit.  If  his  '  domestic  associate'  had  any 
fault,  it  was  in  being  too  much  his  own 
coanterpart — a  stately,  grave,  silent,  lady- 
abbess  kind  of  person.  The  points  (»f 
agreement  between  them  were  abundant, 
but  we  suspect  that  a  little  more  diversity, 
if  only  of  the  right  kind,  might  have  been 
DO  unwholesome  ingredient  in  their  joint 
cup  of  life. 

We  hive  seen  that  this  singular  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  weaknesses  of  human  be- 
ings contributed  to  put  Foster  wholly  out 
of  humor  wiih  the  very  notion  of  a  church. 
He  was  himself  little  disposed  to  become  one 
in  auch  a  brotherhood.  He  could  not  be 
atow  the  expressiou  of  a  strong  cordiality 
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on  any  auch  miied  multitude,  and  the  r&> 
suit  which  is  too  common  in  such  cases 
followed — the  duty  which  was  felt  to  be 
especially  difficult,  was  found  out  to  be 
no  duty  at  all  I  The  observations  of  Mr. 
Hughes  on  this  crotchet,  show  the  vigor- 
ous tone  in  which  that  excellent  person 
could  have  written  on  such  topics  if  he  hA 
chosen,  and  are  such  as  should  have  8uF> 
(iced  to  put  his  philosophical  roalconteot 
friend  into  a  more  rational  and  kindly 
mood.     He  thus  writes : — 

'  ]  think  your  conclusion  str^ge.  To  be 
sure,  if  there  were  no  churches  there  would 
be  no  ecclesiastical  squabbles;  and  it  may  be 
added,  if  there  were  no  states,  there  would  be 
no  civil  broils;  and  if  there  were  no  vegetable 
productions,  there  would  be  no  deadly  night- 
shade ;  and  if  there  were  no  water,  no  one 
would  be  drowned ;  and  if  there  were  no  fire, 
no  one  would  be  consumed ;  and  if  there  were 
no  victuals,  no  one  would  be  choked.  Church- 
framers  may  egregiously  err ;  but  when  you 
Seoul  the  whole  tribe,  and  all  their  works,  tell  us 
how  we  ought  to  proceed ;  make  out  a  strong 
case,  and  show  at  least  that  the  way  you 
would  substitute  would  be  free  from  the  ob- 
jections til  at  cling  to  the  old  ways,  and  would 
secure  greater  advantages.' 

^  He  believed  tliat  there  was  more  of 
appearance  than  of  reality  in  the  union  of 
church  membership;  and  that  at  all  events 
its  benefits  were  greatly  over-rated.  With 
the  exception  of  public  worship  and  (he  Lord^s 
Supper,  he  was  averse  to  every  thing  insiito- 
tioual  in  religion.  He  never  administered,  nor 
ever  witnessed  in  mature  life,  (it  is  believed,) 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  was  known  to 
entertain  doubts  respecting  its  perpetuity.' — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  61,  62. 

But  our  Essayist  continued  to '  loathe  what 
bears  the  general  '  denomination  of  the 
churchy*  and  would  have  freed  Christianity 
from  all  dependence  on  '  corporation  f(»rnia 
and  principles,'  reducing  it,  as  far  as  possi-^ 
ble,  to  a  matter  of  pure  personal  convictioa. 
We  repeat^  that  in  all  this  we  see  the  tern* 
perament  of  the  man,  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  his  feeling  and  not  his  logic  that  is  at 
fault.  Paul  could  address  Christian  churchei 
as  his  joy — his  longed  for — his  crown,  and 
Mr.  Foster  ought  to  have  been  capable  of 
speaking  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  same 
relations,  without  adoptmg  the  language  of 
msincerity.  We  admit  that  we  owe  much 
to  Mr.  Foster,  but  we  speak  thus  freely 
because  we  feel  that  we  owe  mure  ioChriih 
itan  consistency  and  to  truth. 

It  will  of  course  be  conceded,  that  to 
feel  tlie  attraction  of  the  higher  forms  of 
ezcelleuGei  aupposes  in  general  a  high  oi^ 
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der  of  power  and  refinement.  But  when 
this  ideal  standard  takes  such  possession  of 
a  man  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  gen- 
eral and  cordial  action  with  his  fellows,  he 
therein  betrays  his  weakness  rather  than 
his  strength — his  weakness,  as  we  think, 
intellectually  and  morally.  Our  greatest 
%)en  have  been  men  who,  while  they  saw 
the  worst  that  is  in  human  nature,  have 
also  seen  the  better  which  is  included  in 
it,  and  judging  of  humanity  largely  and 
hopefully,  have  been  capable  of  acting  with 
it,  and  for  it,  cordially  and  powerfully. 
The  desponding  temper,  so  naturally  allied 
with  an  everlasting  fault-seeing,  is  the  reverse 
of  the  heroic,  the  apostolic,  the  truly  Chris- 
tian. It  is  not  of  true  greatness,  and  can  nev- 
er lead  to  the  highest  achievements  of  great- 
ness. The  proof  of  greatness  iti  not  to  be- 
come awe  struck  and  prostrate  before  diffi- 
culty, but  to  surmount  it;  or  at  least  to 
bring  the  ability  which  the  great  only  can 
command  to  the  e£f«)rt  to  surmount  it.  It 
is  no  sign  of  wisdom  to  abstain  from  doing 
any  thinj;,  because  we  cannot  do  the  best 
thing.  The  great  men  of  the  world,  and 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  their  being 
such,  have  always  been  the  men  most  alive 
to  the  littleness  ever  characterizing  the 
multitude  of  our  species.  But  humanity, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  has  been  the 
instrument  with  which  such  men  have  had 
to  work,  and  their  success  has  resulted, 
not  from  indulging  in  endless  complainings 
about  the  fauliiueas  uf  this  instrument,  but 
by  estimating  it  at  its  proper  value,  and 
doing  the  best  that  might  be  done  with 
such  means.  One  effect,  too,  of  always 
living  as  in  the  sight  of  a  loAy  ideal  stan- 
dard, should  be  to  render  a  man  particu- 
larly sensible  to  his  own  deficiencies  ;  and 
that  consciousnciis  should  dis^pose  him  to 
look  with  a  large  charity  u|H>n  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  neighbors,  and  should  pre- 
pare him  to  appreciate  to  the  full,  aud  with 
a  strong  positive  affection,  whatever  of  the 
morally  or  religiously  beautiful  may  still  be 
found  among  men. 

We  make  these  remarks  because,  with 
many  of  our  youug  aspirants,  to  take  on 
the  gait  of  men  of  genius,  seems  just  now 
to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  fashion  as  our 
Paris  millinery;  and  we  have  feared  that 
aot  a  few  in  reading  these  volumes  may  be 
Beduced  into  the  vain  notion,  that  to  as- 
sume a  cynical  air,  and  to  seem  to  see  » 
great  deal  to  censure  and  avoid  in  what  us 
doing  in  the  church  and  in  siiciety,- will  be 
to  see  things  d  la  Foster ^  and  to  b^  entitled 
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to  a  place  among  men  of  extraordinary  in- 
telligence and  genius.  We  would,  with  all 
deference,  beseech  such  persons  to  pause 
before  they  take  this  notion  in  as  gospel, 
and  would  pray  them  remember  that  to 
emulate  genius  and  to  ape  an  infirmity  are 
not  really  the  same  thing.  In  this  respect, 
what  was  not  affectation  in  Foster  must  be- 
come glaringly  such  in  his  imitators.  Fos- 
ter himself  should  have  remembered,  that 
he  js  the  greatest  man  who,  with  most  of 
superiority  to  other  men,  still  retains  the 
largest  share  of  sympathy  with  them.  Such 
a  roan  is  a  proper  man  at  all  points.  We 
find  pieces  of  humanity  every  where ;  to 
find  something  like  its  eniireness  in  one 
character  is  a  marvel.  Foster  had  his 
seasons  in  which  he  was  painfully  sensible 
to  his  warn  of  humane  and  Christian  duti- 
fulness  in  this  respect,  and  in  which  he 
sincerely  lamented  it.  But  the  cause,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  deeply-rooted.  On  this 
subject  he  shall  sp|ak  for  himself. 

'  What  an  insipid  thing  this  world  of  man- 
kind ie !  How  few  we  find  ^hom  we  can  at  all 
wi$htomakeone'8inttmate.in9eparabterriends! 
How  trifling,  too,  are  the  efforts  and  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mini!  I  The  whole  pystem 
of  humnn  atiainmenttt,  pleasures,  and  designs, 
poiTietimes  etrikps  me  ae  a  contused  mass  of 
insanity.  Almost  every  thing  carries  some 
glaring  mark  of  deficiency  and  meanness.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  47. 

*434.  (In  the  veptry  of  Battersea  meeting 
during  evening  service.)  34o6t  emphatic  feel- 
ing of  my  individuality — my  inpulated  exist- 
ence. To  the  continent  of  human  nature  I 
am  a  small  island  near  its  coast' — Vol.  i. 
p.  18S. 

^625.  How  often  I  have  entered  a  room 
with  the  embarrassment  oi  feeling  thai  all  my 
motions,  gestures,  postures,  dress,  ^c,  were 
critically  appreciateii,  and  self-complacently 
condemned ;  hut  at  the  same  time  with  the 
hold  consciousness  that  the  inquisitive  could 
reach  no  further.  I  have  said  with  myself 
^My  characitfrj  that  ia,  the  mafi^  laughs  at 
you  behind  this  vejl ;  I  may  be  the  devil  (or 
what  you  can  tell;  and  you  would  not  per- 
ceive neither  if  I  were  an  angel  of  lighU^' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  206. 

*  You  are  one  of  the  very  small  number  of 
pprpons  that  I  have  ever  known,  whose  affec- 
tion I  Hhall  always  be  anxious  to  retain.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  327.  . 

^  While  Mr.  D.  was  reading  a  chapter  this 
morning,  I  had  a  deep  lieeling  of  disliking  all 
social  exercises  unless  it  cuuld  be  with  an  in- 
dividual or  two  with  w^liom  1  could  feel  an  en- 
tire reciprocation  of  soul.  This  was  a  feeling 
of  individuality,  not  of  impiety ;  and  how  often 
I  have  experienced  it,  even  iit  the  presence  of 
worthy  people — a  feeling  as  if  I  could  wish  to 
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yanieh  out  of  the  room,  and  dnd  myFolf  walk- 
ing in  «ome  lonely  wood.' — Vol.  t.  p.  362.  ■ 

*  I  know  Doi  hoiv  to  brtnsr  into  intelligible 
description  a  feeling  which  I  have  many  times 
been  obscurely  coniiciouB  of  having,  and  par- 
ticularly in  two  or  three  ingtances  of  laie — n 
feeling  of  revoltinjr  when  I  find  myself  coming 
into  any  thing  like  intimate,  cnnfidmg  kindness 
with  persons,  however  worthy  and  kind,  if 
they  are  noi  the  indhridual  or  two  with  whoin 
ray  intimacy  can  be  congenial  and  entire.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  363. 

^To-day,  in  seeing  the  numberless  mtilti- 
tude.  as  iney  were  pnssing  backward  and  for- 
wara,  or  standing  in  ranks,  one  glanced  at 
^eir  countenances  with  a  sort  of  recoil  from 
each  and  almost  all ;  not  from  the  mere  eficei 
of  their  material  east,  but  also,  and  very 
stron^sly,  from  their  apparent  expression  oi' 
character — even  of  those  who  were  evidently 
not  of  what  we  mean  by  the  vulgar. '^ — Vol.  it. 
p.  343. 

^  I  have  a  thousand  times  felt  a  vain  regret 
on  this  snbject.  It  assists  a  very  strong  ten- 
dency which  I  feel  to  misanthropy.  I  have 
long  been  taught  and  cc^pelled  by  observa- 
tions to  form  a  very  bad  opmion  of  mankind ; 
this  conviction  is  irresistible ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  aware  of  the  Christian  duty  of  cul- 
tivating benevolence  as  ardent  as  if  the  con- 
trary estimate  of  human  character  were  true. 
I  feel  it  most  difficult  to  preserve  any  thin;/ 
like  this  benevolence ;  my  mind  recoils  from 
human  beings,  except  very  few,  into  a  cold  in 
terior  retirement,  where  it  feels  as  if  dissociat- 
ed from  the  whole  creation.  1  do  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  degree  approve  this  tendency, 
and  I  earnestly  wish  and  pray  fur  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.' — Vol.  i. 
pp.  319,  320. 

These  are  honest  confessiona.  Indeed, 
they  contain  more  than  the  truth.  It  is 
pi  sin,  from  the  writings  of  Foster,  thnt  he 
eauld  regard  men  in  general  with  a  mncti 
greater  degree  of  sympathy  than  the  above 
statements  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
Though  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  do 
■iiich  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fel- 
low mortab,  it  is  manifest  that  the  labor  of 
his  life  was  directed  with  a  deep  interest  to 
that  end.  Still  he  wnnted  geniality  vi  ith  man 
as  innn,  and  with  Chri?itian9  as  Christians. 
Considerations  that  should  have  bound  him 
to  the  one  and  the  other  were  not  allowed 
their  due  influence.  In  this  restpect,  the 
spirit  of  Hall  was  widely  different  Irom  that 
of  Foster.  The  former  saw  revolting  ten- 
dencies in  human  nature  hardly  le<is  dis- 
tinctly or  fully  than  the  latter,  but  he  saw 
much  beside  there ;  and  one  of  the  great 
eharms  of  his  character  consisted  in  the 
readiness  with  which  his  heart  welcomed 
every  sign  of  ntoral  or   reiigiooB  wonb. 
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though  the  attainment  should  be  by  ttfo 
means  perfect,  and  thon^h  it  should  bo 
ftiund  in  the  humblest  possible  assnctatioii. 
He  was  much  less  disposed  than  his  gifted 
brother  to  tinderrate  the  day  of  smilN 
things.  He  could  see  much  to  delight 
him,  where  Foster  would  see  little  to  caH 
forth  any  such  feeling;  and  he  could  iff 
consequence  see  motives  to  action,  and 
could  labor  with  the  freshness  of  hope, 
where  his  friend  would  have  sorrendered 
himself  to  musings  upon  the  littleness  and 
meanness  of  the  best  that  might  be  done, 
and  on  the  probabilities,  or  perhaps  the  cer- 
tainty, of  iailure.  The  views  of  Hall, 
moreover,  as  to  the  propriety  of  means,  ne 
less  than  as  to  the  value  of  results,  were 
much  more  reasonable  and  confiding  thsu 
those  of  Foster.  He  did  not  often  fail  ia 
respect  to  his  object  by  reason  of  a  morbid 
scrupulousness  about  the  road  which  might 
most  consistently  lead  to  it.  The  road  must 
be  substantially  a  right  one,  but  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  pefeetve  that  in  this  world  ab- 
solute perfection  belongs  not  to  means  any 
more  than  to  results. 

When  the  late  excellent  Bishop  Rydet 
was  about  leaving  Lutterworth,  he  assenh 
bled  the  poor  of  his  parish  at  the/ectory, 
and  the  man  who  had  grown  up  among 
peers,  and  who  was  now  about  to  join  'that 
order  in  the  Upper  House,  read  with  this 
portion  of  his  flocfc,  conversed  with  them, 
prayed  with  them,  and  during  an  inter- 
course of  several  hours  commended  them 
in  every  way  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
each  other,  and  to  the  favor  of  God.  We 
remember  Robert  Hall  describing  that 
scene  with  the  most  animated  feeling  of  de- 
light, and  concluding  with  the  wordi^- 
'  Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  beautifb), 
sir — any  thing  more  like  a  primitive  pas- 
tor t'  What  Bishop  Ryder  did,  Robert 
Hall,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  done  in  the 
same  circumstances.  But  to  Foster  the 
whole  proceeding,  we  fear,  would  have 
tfeen»ed  to  take  with  it  too  much  of  the  air 
of  spiritual  parade.  He  would  have  wist.ed 
those  persons  well,  would  have  prayed  ear- 
nestly fur  tliem,  but  he  wotild  have  chosen 
his  study,  or  the  neighboring  field,  or 
ivood,  ill  which  so  to  have  employed  him- 
.•«elf  in  their  behalf.  He  could  not  have 
looked  on  those  partially  instructed,  and 
still  very  imperfect  people  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  complacency ;  fior  could  he  in 
consequence  have  brought  his  fueling  up  to 
iiuch  a  tone  of  cordiality  towards  them  ae 
woaldp  itt  hk  jiidgment,  bive  wurranted  ■» 
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BiroDg  an  oUtward  indication  of  interest 
and  affection.  We  honor  the  fine  scrupu- 
lous integrity  of  such  a  spirit ;  but  we  must 
say,  that  we  account  that  as  much  the 
most  healthy  state  of  mind  which,  suppos- 
ing a  man  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  substan- 
tial sincerity  of  his  feelings  and  purposes, 
should  at  once  prompt  him  to  do  as  this 
'primitive  pastor/  in  the  person  of  the 
modern  bishop,  is  said  to  have  done.  Our 
young  pastors,  we  hope,  if  they  must  be  imi- 
tators of  John  Foster^  will  direct  their  emu- 
lation to  his  strong  points,  and  not  to 
hismis  takes.  In  the  middle  ages,  Foster 
would,  we  suspect,  have  found  his  home  in 
a  monastery,  and  his  only  willing  employ- 
ment in  speculation — his  speculations  be- 
ing sometimes  restricted  to  the  prescribed 
course,  but  more  frequently  diverging  from 
it  in  a  manner  to  break  in  strangely  upon 
the  routine  thoughts  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  to  be  somewhat  perilous  to  himself. 
Or  might  he  not  have  become  the  founder 
of  an  order  ?  In  those  days — with  all  just 
reverence  towards  his  memory  be  it  spoken 
—-we  think  the  pedestrian  journey  of  Fos- 
ter in  his  youth  would  have  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  Kirkstall,  or  Bolton  Abbey,  and 
not  in  search  of  an  Academy  at  Bristol. 

But  some  of  our  readers  will  possibly  be 
incredulous  on  this.point,  and  almost  offend- 
ed at  our  venturing  such  an  intimation. 
What  1 — John  Foster  a  monk,  or  a  patron 
of  monkery  ?  Goiod  reader,  bear  with  us  a 
little.  Allow  us  to  remind  you  of  the 
views  relative  to  the  moral  state  of  our 
world  which  were  always  present  to  the 
mind  of  this  extraordinary  person,  and  to 
ask  whether  they  are  not  in  substance 
those  which,  if  made  still  darker  by  the 
power  of  superstition,  and  by  the  abound- 
ing lawlessness  which  obtained  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  would  naturally  have  pointed  to  a 
'  forsaking  the  world,'  as  it  was  called  in 
those  times,  as  a  blessed  privilege  1  Hear 
what  he  says  on  this  matter ; — 

'  I  sometimes  fall  into  profound  mueings  on 
the  state  of  this  great  world,  on  the  nature  and 
the  destinies  of  man,  on  the  subject  of  the 
question — *  What  is  truth  V  The  whole  hem- 
isphere of  contemplation  appears  inexpressi- 
bly mysterious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud, 
forest  after  forest,  and  Alps  upon  Alps !  It  is 
in  vain  to  declaim  against  skepticism.  I  feel 
with  an  emphasis  of  conviction,  and  wonder, 
and  regret,  tnat  almost  all  things  are  envelop- 
ed in  shade,  that  many  things  are  covered 
with  the  thickest  darkness,  that  the  number  of 
HdngB  to  which  certainty  bdoDgs  is  small 
One  of  the  very  few  things  that  appear  to  me 
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not  doubtful,  is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in 
general.'— I.  89,  90. 

*  I  have  no  hope  of  any  extensive  jpreva- 
lence  of  true  religion,  without  the  interference 
of  angelic  or  of  some  other  extraordinary  and 
yet  unknown  agency  to  direct  its  energies, 
and  conquer  the  vast  combination  of  obstruop 
tioQ  and  hostility  that  opposes  it  Men  are 
the  same  thev  alwavs  were;  "and  therefore 
till  some  such  wonderful  event  takes  place, 
their  affections  will  be  commanded  by  sense  in 
opposition  to  faith,  by  earth  in  preference  to 
heaven.  The  same  causes  operating,  it  were 
absurd  to  expect  different  effects.' — ^I.  91. 

*  Indisposition  of  mankind  to  think;  souk 
make  the  world  a  vast  dormitory.  The  heav- 
en— appointed  destiny  under  which  they  are 
placea  seems  to  protect  them  from  reflection : 
there  is  an  opium  shy  stretched  over  all  the 
world,  which  continually  rains  soporifics.' — I. 
196. 

'  These  are  gloomy  times — it  is  only  tha 
anticipation  of  a  superior  state  that  can  save 
life  in  any  circumstances  from  deserving  to  be 
called  wretched.'—!.  293. 

'  I  should  nauseate  the  place  (Frome)  if  I 
had  been  habituated  to  it  a  century.  At  first, 
I  felt  an  intense  loathing :  I  hated  every  house, 
timber,  stone,  and  brick  in  the  town,  and  al- 
most the  very  trees,  fields,  and  flowers  in  the 
country  round.  I  iMLve,  indeed,  long  since 
lost  all  attachment  to  this  world,  and  shall 
never  regain  it.  Neither  indeed  for  this  do  I 
care ;  we  shall  soon  leave  it  for  ever.'— I.  304. 

*  Probably  I  may  before  have  expressed  to 
you  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  this  world,  as 
a  scene  for  young  persons  to  be  cast  and  haz- 
arded into,  that  habitually,  and  with  a  strong 
and  pointed  sentiment,  I  coogratdlale  children 
and  young  persons  on  being  intercepted  hj 
death  at  the  entrance  into  it,  except  in  a  few 
particular  cases  of  extraordinary  nromise  for 
pietv.  talent,  and  usefulness.' — if.  96. 

'  1  nope,  indeed,  may  assume,  that  3rou  are 
of  a  cheerful  temperament :  but  are  you  not 
sometimes  invaded  by  the  darkest  visions  and 
reflections  while  casting  your  view  over  the 
scene  of  human  existence,  from  the  beginning 
to  this  hour  ?  To  me  it  appears  a  most  mys- 
teriously awful  economy,  overspread  by  a 
lurid  and  dreadful  shade.' — ^11. 444,  445. 

Let  these  passages  be  taken  along  with 
those  just  How  cited,  and  it  must  be  at 
once  seen  that  the  wisest  and  the  worthi- 
est of  the  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
life  of  the  recluse  in  past  ages  did  so 
for  reasons  strictly  of  this  description. 
Soarcely  a  man  of  them  ever  said  any 
thing  more  truly  monastic — we  had  almost 
said  more  thoroughly  Manichean — than  is 
the  substance  of  these  descriptions.  With 
such  views,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  Foster's  manner  of  looking  upon  the 
world  and  the  church  should  be  that  of  a 
msa  who  gazed  upon  Ibtm  from  bis  oelL 
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He  did  not — would  not,  connect  himself 
more  than  very  partially  and  remotely  with 
the  one  or  the  other.  He  was  observant 
of  what  both  were  doing,  but  it  was  always 
at  a  distance,  and  almost  entirely  through 
the  '  loophole'  of  the  press.  Periodical 
publications  .were  the  spectacles  wherewith 
he  peered  out  upon  the  doings  of  the  liv- 
ing and  bustling  region  about  him.  Much 
as  he  must  have  seen  in  men  of  genius 
with  which  to  sympathize,  he  was  as  little 
disposed  to  become  one  with  them  as  one 
with  the  crowd.  He  conversed  with  our 
great  men  in  the  pages  of  our  literary 
journals,  but  felt  no  inclination  towards 
any  more  intimate  communication  with 
them.  This  was  a  grave  loss  to  him — 
the  loss  of  a  greatly  needed  stimulus ;  and 
he  was  thus  left  to  depend  for  his  friend- 
ships, in  the  greater  part,  on  minds  greatly 
inferior  to  his  own,  and  whose  influence 
tended  to  strengthen  his  natural  indolence 
rather  than  to  excite  him  to  the  kind  of 
effort  which  became  him.  Foster  knew, 
indeed,  that  our  most  able  men  are  too 
often  irreligious  men,  and  the  drawback 
from  this  latter  circumstance,  he  would 
have  felt  as  by  no  means  trivial  in  his  inter- 
course with  them ;  but  there  is  enough  in 
these  letters  to  warrant  the  impression  that 
one  reason  why  he  did  not  seek  a  higher 
intellectual  fellowship  was,  that  he  felt  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to  be  mate- 
rially disturbed  in  the  particular  habits  he 
had  formed.  One  of  his  few  chosen  friends, 
who  was  a  man  of  some  shrewdness,  and 
could  tell  a  good  story,  but  was  marvellous- 
ly vain  withal,  was  a  person  so  well  inform- 
ed, that  he  once  inquired,  ii>  our  hearing, 
if  Butler's  Analogy  was  not  the  book  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  read  before  break- 
fast. 

We  have  intimated  that  this  recluse  and 
gloomy  temperament,  which  was  thus  un- 
favorable to  Foster's  aspirations  as  a  man 
of  genius,  was  unfavorable  to  his  repose 
&6  a  man  of  piety.  His  views  of  man,  of 
himself,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  moral 
world  to  its  Creator  as  a  moral  governor, 
fi  led  him  with  all  kinds  of  conflicting 
*  oughts.  His  solicitude  to  be  at  rest  in 
these  respects,  and  his  inability  to  And  the 
rest  he  coveted,  are  equally  conspicuous. 
In  this  connexion,  also,  the  contrast  be- 
tween I  oster  and  Hall  is  observable  and 
instructive.  Hall  was  the  subject  of  much 
physical  suffering  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
giv6ii  to  him,  u   if  by  way  of  compensation 
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against  trial  in  another  form,  that  he  should 
be  capable  of  resting  on  the  immediate  and 
ascertained  truths  of  revelation  with  a  child- 
like reliance,  calmly  leaving  those  great 
facts  which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  mys- 
terious and  the  awful  to  become  more  in^- 
telligibte  beneath  the  light  of  a  future  state, 
or  to  be  approved  there,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  degree  of  confidence  in  the  Divine 
government  which  must  belong  to  a  per- 
fected moral  nature.  In  his  earlier  years, 
he  had  known  what  those  conflicts  mean 
which  so  often  brought  their  dark  shadows 
over  the  mind  of  Foster ;  but  in  his  later 
life,  he  evinced  more  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above  in  his  manner  of  viewing 
such  questions,  than  any  man  at  all  of  the 
same  order  with  whom  it  has  been  our 
privilege  to  be  acquainted.  He  knew,  as 
few  speculative  minds  have  known,  how  to 
separate  between  the  revealed  things  which 
belong  to  us,  and  the  secret  things  which 
belong  to  God ;  and  could  guard  with  a 
sound  Christian  precaution  against  allowing 
himself  to  be  defrauded  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  known,  by  indulging  in 
undue  questionings  about  the  unknown. 

The  flippant  maxim,  that '  where  myste- 
ry begins,  religion  ends,'  with  which  a  cer- 
tain class  of  theologians  seemed  to  be  so 
much  enamored  half-a-century  since,  we 
need  not  now  attempt  to  refute.  It  should 
have  been  obvious  to  any  metaphysical  mind, 
at  a  glance,  that  the  existence  of  one  Eternal, 
Infinite  Nature  must  be  an  infinite  mys- 
tery— an  infinite  mystery  inseparable  from 
all  the  relations  of  creature  and  Creator. 
No  differences  in  the  nature  or  condition 
of  created  beings  can  possibly  diminish  this 
impassable  gulph,  in  the  slightest  conceiva* 
ble  degree.  It  must  be  a  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  mystery,  and  in  the  same  de- 
gree a  mystery  to  man  and  to  cherubim, 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  in  time  and 
through  eternity.  What  is  thus  true  of  the 
nature  of  Deity,  will  no  doubt  be  in  the 
same  degree  true  of  the  dispensations  of 
Deity.  In  his  works  and  government,  his 
thoughts  will  no  doubt  be  above  the 
thoughts  of  the  created,  and  his  ways  above 
the  ways  of  his  creatures,  throughout  all 
duration.  Nothing  can  be  more  irrational 
than  to  suppose  that  the  distance  between 
Him  and  Them  should  be  what  it  ever 
rau9t  be,  and  that  his  works  and  govern- 
ment should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  indicate 
that  distance.  Indeed,  instead  of  its  being 
true  that  '  where  mystery  begins,  religion 
ends/  it  is  rather  irae  that  where  there  is 
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most  of  religion,  there  must  be  moat  of 
•contact  with  the  roysterions ;  for  it  is  not 
more  certain  that  the  amount  of  a  crea- 
ture's religiousness  must  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  his  rightly  applied  know- 
ledge, than  it  must  be  cert«iin  that  the 
amount  of  the  known  must  be,  to  the  crea- 
ture possessing  it,  but  as  an  ascent  to  a 
higher  position,  from  which  to  look  out 
more  largely  upon  the  still  widening  do- 
main, and  the  still  deepening  shadows  of 
the  unknown.  This  is  the  law  of  progress 
in  all  knowledge.  In  this  view,  heaven 
will  be  even  more  a  place  of  mystery  than 
earth.  Much  that  was  dark  will  have  be- 
come light,  but  only  to  shed  its  new  light 
oil  the  Btill  onward  region  where  the  clouds 
and  shadows  are  still  resting,  and  to  secure 
to  our  existence  an  endless  progression,  in- 
tellectually and  spiritually.  What  will  be 
attained  hereafter,  will  not  be  that  mystery 
will  cease,  but  that  our  tendency  to  stum- 
ble at  it  will  have  come  to  an  end — ^not 
that  the  line  which  now  separates  between 
the  creature  light  and  darkness  will  disap- 
pear, but  that  the  creature  mind  will  be  so 
built  up  and  braced  together  in  right  habits 
of  thinking  and  affection,  as  to  be  ever 
capable  of  bowing  with  a  glad  and  filial 
worship  on  the  threshold  which  separates 
between  the  attained  and  the  still  unveiled. 
We  do  not  know  that  Hall  has  any  where 
fully  and  formally  expounded  the  princi- 
ple of  this  high  order  of  obedience,  but  he 
has  exemplified  its  influence  in  a  manner 
which  we  hardly  expect  to  see  surpassed 
on  this  side  heaven.  When  we  turn  to  the 
sincerely  devout  and  benevolent  mind  of 
Foster,  we  feel  that  to  blame  him  because 
Jhe  did  not  pursue  the  same  course  with 
the  same  measure  of  docility,  is  more 
than  we  dare. .  His  not  so  doing,  whatever 
the  causes  may  have  been,  was  his  own 
loss,  and  the  weight  of  that  loss  he  alone 
fully  understood.  There  are  minds  which 
never  see  the  sort  of  difficulties  to  which 
we  now  advert.  The  fact  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, or  the  Origin  of  Evil  itself,  is  no  more 
perplexing  to  them  than  the  precept — 
'  Children  obey  your  parents.'  Good,  com- 
fortable souls ;  to  such,  of  course,  we  have 
been  indulging  in  a  great  waste  of  words 
and  thought. 

Foster's  doctrine  concerning  the  moral 
state  of  man  greatly  influenced  the  general 
complexion  of  his  theology.  fiy  such 
views  of  man,  he  was  naturally  prepared 
to  retain  firmly  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Influence. 
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There  was  in  his  mind  an  obvious  relation 
between  the  greatness  of  the  guilt  and  de- 
pravity of  man,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
means  interposed  to  remove  the  one  and  to 
subdue  the  other.  These  truths,  if  not  so 
prominent  in  his  pulpit  instructions  as  they 
should  have  been,  are  truths  which  he  sin- 
cerely embraced,  and  which  gave  their 
strong  impress  to  his  religious  feeling.  In 
short,  he  differed  from  the  moderate  Cal- 
vinists  of  his  time  in  two  points  only,  both 
of  which  were  results  from  his  general  views 
of  human  nature,  and  from  the  peculiar 
tone  of  his  moral  feeling.  He  was,  upon 
occasion?,  not  a  little  severe  in  his  cen-^ 
sure  of  particular  persons,  and  of  particular 
classes  of  men ;  but  when  he  looked  beyond 
such  limits  to  human  nature  at  large,  he 
generally  spoke  like  a  man  more  ready  to 
pity  than  to  blame.  This  feeling  disposed 
bim  to  a  line  of  argument  which  ended  in 
his  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  his  de» 
nial  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
on  the  other.  In  his  twenty-fiflb  year, 
Foster  had  relinquished  the  latter  of  these 
doctrines,  and  was  never  aflerwards  a  be^ 
liever  in  it.*  There  is  a  letter  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  publication  before  us 
which  states  his  views  on  this  subject  at 
considerable  length.f  There  is  also  a  se- 
ries of  letters  extant  on  this  topic,  written 
by  Foster  a  few  years  before  his  decease, 
to  his  justly  valued  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Cot- 
tle, of  Bristol.  Of  these  letters,  all  of 
which  we  have  been  permitted  to  read,  the 
one  now  ptiblished  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  subtance.  Indeed  this  letter  consists 
mostly  of  selected  portions  from  the  un- 
printed  letters,  as  returned  to  Foster,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  request,  by  the 
friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Foster  admits  that  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture which  seems  to  convey  the  received 
doctrine  is  very  strong.  He  also  admits 
that  the  fact  that  those  scriptures  have  been 
understood  in  their  literal  and  larger  sense 
by  so  great  a  majority  of  divines,  is  one  of 
great  weight.  But  his  argument  in  relation 
to  this  tenet  is  almost  wholly  a  *  a  moral  ar- 
gument,' consisting  in  an  attempt  to  realize 
in  the  largest  extent  possible  the  idea  of  an 
ETKRNiTT  of  BUFFERING ;  and  iu  a  humble 
but  distinct  avowal  of  his  imibility  to  recog- 
nize such  a  doctrine  as  one  which  may  be 
made  to  harmonize,  in  any  view  of  it,  with 
the  infinite  benevolence  of  God.     Hence  it 
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is  inftiated,  that  ihe  few  passages  of  scrip- 
ture in  which  the  doctrine  seems  to  be  con- 
veyed should  be  subjected  to  n  modified  in- 
terpretation, as  meaning  no  more,  at  the 
most,  than  that  the  wicked  after  a  protract- 
ed period  of  great  suffering,  will  sink  into 
annihilation.  His  feelings,  indeed,  would 
have  carried  him  to  the  concfusion  of  a 
universal  restitution,  but  his  main  solici- 
tude has  respect  only  to  a  negation — to  a 
denial  of  the  one  point  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Cottle,  in  his  replies  to  the  let- 
ters of  his  friend,  has  argued  in  support  of 
ibe  received  doctrine,  that  it  does  not  sup- 
pose the  extreme  of  punishment  in  all  cases, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  gradation  of  inflic- 
tion ;  and  adds,  moreover,  that  the  conclu- 
sion, that  all  who  die  in  a  state  of  separate- 
aess  from  Christian  privileges,  do  spiritually 
perish,  is  a  point  not  proved.  None  of 
these  modifications,  however,  sufficed  to 
peoder  the  doctrine  admissable  in  the  judg- 
jnent  of  Foster.  It  would  not  be  expedient 
that  we  should  attempt  to  enter  on  this 
grave  question  without  doing  so  fully,  and 
as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  so  doing 
at  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
this  bare  statement  of  the  opinion  of  Fos- 
ter in  relation  to  it,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
argument  adduced  by  him  in  its  favor. 

These  published  letters  contain  little  al- 
lusion to  that  doctrine  of  philosophical  or 
moral  necessity  to  which  we  have  referred 
as  maintained  by  Foster,  and  which  is  so 
freely  stated  and  reasoned  upon  in  his  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Cottle.  This  doctrine  was  re- 
garded by  Foster  as  favorable  to  his  views 
OD  the  question  of  future  punishment.  He 
did  not  confound  the  notion  of  necessity 
with  an  absolute  fatalism,  in  the  manner  of 
Hobbes,  so  as  at  once  to  efface  the  distinc- 
tion between  vice  and  virtue ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly retained  it  as  carrying  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  abatement  in  respect  to  the  tur- 
pitude of  that  moral  evil  by  which  our  race 
is  every  where  borne  away.  That  sin  com- 
mitted during  so  short  an  interval,  should 
be  followed  by  punishment  of  such  dura- 
tion, was  to  him  an  inexpressible  difficulty ; 
and  that  sin  committed  in  such  circum- 
stances  should  be  followed  by  such  results 
made  that  difficulty  still  more  insuperable. 
His  argument  on  this  subject  is  in  substance 
as  follows :— That  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  men,  in  all  the  evil  they  include  no 
less  than  in  the  good,  are  the  necessary  ef- 
fect of  the  causes  which  produce  them ;  that 
those  causes  have  their  appointment  from 
Ood ;  that  the  AH-wise  and  AU-jast  being 
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who  fore-appointed  these  causes,  foresaw 
the  consequences  that  would  flow  from 
them,  and  did  really  fore-ordain  these  coih 
sequences — fore-knowledge  and  fore-ordi- 
nation being  with  the  Divine  nature  the 
same  thing — the  same  thing  whether  Che 
fore-ordination  be  to  evil  and  consequent 
misery,  or  to  good  and  consequent  happH 
ness.  But  along  with  this  law  of  necessity, 
which  is  thus  rigidly  established  by  reasoo, 
there  is  a  '  practical  law '  among  men, 
which  gives  them  the  confidence  of  being 
free  agents,  and  which  no  doubt  contributes 
much  more  than  any  metaphysical  conclu- 
sion could  do  to  the  comparative  good  con- 
duct  of  individuals,  and  the  orderly  govern- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Foster's 
reasoning  on  this  subject  is  oomprised  of 
little  more  than  an  iteration  of  the  above 
points,  which  he  regards  as  sustained  virto* 
ally  or  substantially  both  by  philosophy  an^ 
scripture.  Compared  with  what  he  might 
have  found  on  this  much  vexed  question  is 
our  metaphysical  writers,  his  argument  is 
in  some  respects  so  restricted  and  obscure, 
and  so  ill-fenced,  as  to  justify  the  concia* 
sion  that  it  was  scarcely  at  all  the  effect  of 
reading,  but  the  fruit  almost  entirely  of  his 
own  anxious  thoughts.  The  error,  for  ex- 
ample, of  supposing  that  moral  causes,  as 
bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  are 
the  strict  parallel  of  physical  causes,  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him. 

Mr.  Cottle,  in  his  replies,  appeals  with 
much  force  to  the  common  sentiments  of 
mankind  as  strongly  announcing  humsn 
responsibility ;  and  also  to  the  facts  and 
language  of  scripture,  in  which  the  inspire 
ed  writers,  and  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  all  address  themselves  to  maa 
as  clearly  an  accountable  being,  and  who 
as  surely  as  they  are  themselves  true,  and 
can  be  the  teachers  only  of  the  troth,  must 
have  intended,  in  the  use  of  such  language^ 
to  convey  the  doctrine  which  it  could  not 
fail  to  convey.  And  thus  between  these 
two  good  men  we  have  the  whole  contr<^ 
versy  on  this  subject  in  its  old  posture  b^ 
fore  us.  The  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
proved  by  reasoning — the  doctrine  of  liber- 
ty is  proved  by  fact.  The  former  conclu- 
sion comes  purely  from  the  understanding, 
the  latter  from  the  understanding  and  from 
our  moral  nature  conjointly.  What  is  want- 
ing is  the  intermediate  1  ight  that  might  come 
in  and  show  how  these  two  laws  are  made  Id 
work  consisteniy  with  each  other.  Both 
have  their  truth,  and  each  proves  his  truth 
by  the  kind  of  evidence  adapted  to  it ;  the 
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evidence  being  apparently  as  irresistible  on 
the  one  side  as  on  the  otber^-uid  the  error 
of  men  in  all  ages  has  been,  in  theh^  lean- 
ing unduly  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 
Foster's  tendency  was  to  verge  too  much 
towards  something  like  the  darkness  of  des- 
tiny, still  retaining  his  hold  on  the  truth, 
that  whatsoever  is,  is  of  God,  and  that,  in 
some  sense  consistent  with  his  perfections, 
it  is  the  best  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  him  to  ask,  whether  an 
opinion,  which,  if  universally  received, 
would  paralyze  all  the  moral  machinery  of 
tinb  universe  can  be  true ;  and  whether  the 
contrary  opinion,  which  alone  tendrv  to  put 
all  into  healthy  action,  can  be  a  lie  ?  Whe- 
ther, in  fact,  the  Father  of  truth  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  the  mainspring  of  his  go- 
vernment from  the  father  of  falsehood  ? 

Foster,  as  a  prectcher,  is  delineated  with 
much  gracefulness  and  truth  by  his  honored 
friend,  Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  pa»- 
sage  from  the  judicious '  Observations '  con- 
tributed on  this  subject  by  thai  gentle- 
man : — 

•  The  sermons  of  Foster  were  of  a  cast  quite 
distinct  from  what  is  commonly  called  oratory; 
and,  indeed,  from  what  many  seem  to  account 
the  highest  style  of  eloquence— namely,  a  flow 
of  facile  thoughts  through  the  smooth  chan- 
nels of  unil'ormly  elevated  polished  diction, 
graced  by  the  utmost  appliances  of  voice  and 
gesture. 

*  Bat  they  possessed  for  me,  and  for  not  a 
few  hearers,  qualities  and  attractions  much 
preferable  to  these.  The  basis  of  important 
thoughts  was  as  much  original  or  underiyed 
from  other  minds,  as,  perhaps,  ihat  of  any 
reading  man's  reflections  in  our  age  of  books 
could  be ;  still  more  so  the  mode  and  aspect 
in  which  they  were  presented.  That  luiambi- 
lious  and  homely  sort  of  loAiDess,  which  dis- 
played neither  phrase  nor  speaker,  but  things, 
-«-whlIe  the  brief  word  and  stm]4e  tone  brought 
out  the  sublime  conception '  in  its  clearness ;' 
that  fund  of  varied  associations  and  images  by 
which  he  really  illustrated,  not  painted  or  gild- 
ed his  truths ;  the  graphic  master-strokes,  the 
frequent  hints  of  profound  suggestion  for  af- 
ter-meditation, the  cogent  though  calm  expos- 
tulations and  appeals,  the  shrewd  turns  of  half- 
latent  irony  against  irreligion  and  folly,  in 
which,  without  any  descent  from  seriousness 
and  even  solemnity,  the  speaker  moved  a 
smile  by  his  unconscious  approaches  to  the 
ed^e  ol  wit,  yet  effectually  quelled  it  by  the 
unbroken  gravity  of  his  tone  and  purpose, — 
all  these  characteristics  had  for  me  an  attrac- 
tive power  and  value,  both  by  novelty  and  in- 
structiveness,  far  above  the  Qualities  of  an  ora- 
tory Off  eloquence  more  fashioned  on  received 
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rules  and  models.  I  should  scarcely  be  ready 
to  except  in  this  comparison,  as  it  regarded  my 
personal  admiration  <and  improvement,  even 
the  rapid  and  fervid,  yet  finished  elocution  of 
Hall ;  though  this  as  being  more  popular,  while 
also  more  critically  perfect,  was  I  suppose  more 
generally  effective. 

'  A  comparison,  which  I  confess  may  appear 
too  far*fetched,  has  often  presented  itself  to 
ray  mind,  as  picturing  the  differences  betweea  /" 
the  respective  style  and  manner  of  these  re-  \ 
markable  preachers.  On  the  noble  modern 
road  over  the  Alps,  formed  by  the  engineers 
of  Napoleon,  one  gains  here  and  there  a  view 
of  that  mountain  track  by  which  the  passage  ' 
had  been  made  before.  In  moving  quickly  up 
the  long  traverses  and  sweeping  curves  of  the 
new  ascent,  you  trace  on  some  opposite  height 
the  short  angular  zig-zags  of  the  path  thai 
preceded  it  One  might  compare  the  elo- 
quence of  Hall  to  this  great  work ;  carrying 
yon  with  ease  to  the  loftiest  elevations,  wincT 
mg  with  a  graceful  and  simple,  though  elabo^ 
rale  course,  amidst  varied  sublimities,  gliding 
smoothly  beside  snowy  summits  where  angels 
would  seem  to  tread,  and  over  gulfs  where  the 
voice  of  the  wind  or  torrent  might  bring  to 
mind  the  lamentings  of  the  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eloquence  of  our  more  recently  de- 
parted friend  has  reminded  me  of  that  fbrmer 
mountain  road,  whh  its  sudden  turns  of  dis- 
covery and  surprise ;  bringing  us  now  to  the 
brink  of  an  awful  perpendioukir,  then  startling 
us  by  the  quick  descent  iq  a  goatherd's  quaint 
dwelling  in  the  glen;  advancing  along  the 
giddy  ledges  of  a  cliff,  and  then  by  a  sharp 
turn  placing  us  close  to  some  household  scene 
in  its  recesses.  Here,  if  there  were  less  com- 
prehensive or  facile  views  of  the  sublime,  one 
had  nearer  and  more  astounding  glitepses  of 
the  inaccessible. 

'  The  path  came  more  within  the  echo  of 
avalanches ;  and  while  it  of\ener  passed  the 
chalet  and  the  herd,  it  sometimes  crossed  the 
very  inlet  to  dark  untrodden  chasms,  *  which 
no  fowl  knoweth.'  In  thatoriginul  and  singu- 
lar course,  the  ffuide,  the  mole,  the  litter,  were 
forgotten ;  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  and  the  floods.  If 
the  one  might  be  styled  a  road  truly  imperia)| 
the  other  was  a  path  worthy  at  once  of  the 
simplicity  of  Oberlin,  and  the  daring  of  Al- 
pine barons.  The  imperial  road  deserved,  and 
had  the  just  admiration,  of  the  great  and  the 
many«  1  exceedingly  admired  it  also;  but 
(penl  and  toil  being  in  the  ideal  journey  ex- 
cluded) I  would  have  preferred  for  myself,  at 
least  at  times,  the  original  path.' — Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
487—490. 

Nearly  ali  the  points  most  observable  in 
the  preaching  of  Hall  and  Foster  were  points 
of  contrast.  Even  their  presence  in  the  pul- 
pit was  the  presence  of  contrasts.  The  fi^ 
ure  of  Hall,  while  somewhat  above  the  usu- 
al height,  was  more  remarkable  for  its  aU 
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most  colossal  breadth,  ihan  for  its  altitade — 
an  appearance  which  resulted  in  part  from 
his  custom  of  standing  lower  than  most  per- 
sons in  the  pulpit,  so  as  to  rest  himself  in 
part  if  required  upon  the  cushion  aud  Bi- 
ble. Foster,  on  the  contrary,  gave  you  the 
impression  of  his  being  a  tall  man  ;  and  his 
erect  person,  strongly  formed,  but  without 
the  least  approach  to  corpulency  or  fulness, 
seemed  to  stand  tree-like  before  you.  The 
countenance  of  Hall,  even  during  the  deliv- 
ery of  those  very  simple  sentences  or  para- 
graphs which  were  preliminary  to  his  dis- 
courses, always  bespoke  a  measure  of  ex- 
citement, and  prognosticated  more.  The 
tones  of  his  voice,  the  serious  earnestness  of 
his  aspect,  and  especially  the  restless  on- 
ward glancing  of  his  eye,  seemed  to  say, — 
the  preacher  will  soon  break  away  from  his 
present  hesitancy,  and  will  expand  and  kin- 
dle with  his  theme,  fiut  in  Foster  there 
was  no  such  appearance,  nor  any  thing  to 
raise  such  expectations.  His  eye  was  more 
searching  than  animated;  and  his  physiog- 
nomy, while  strongly  marked,  was  of  that 
settled  cast,  which  bespoke  the  constant  sub- 
ordination of  passion  to  thought.  The  na- 
tural condition  of  bis  features  was  a  sort  of 
schoolman  gravity, — ^a  frown  might  some 
times  come  over  them,  sometimes  the  play 
of  a  slight  sarcastic  smile,  but  the  wit  or  hu- 
mor must  be  very  racy  indeed  which  should 
ever  move  them  into  a  state  much  more  ri- 
sible. With  regard  to  gesture,  the  only  ap- 
pearance of  that  sort  observable  in  Hall  con- 
sisted, as  is  well  known,  in  his  rising  some- 
what more  erect,  and  drawing  a  little  back 
from  the  cushion,  as  he  became  more  nerved 
by  his  subject — but  in  Foster  there  was  not 
even  such  an  amount  of  action.  His  hands 
hung  at  his  side,  or  more  commonly  rested 
naturally  upon  his  Bible,  and  it  was  by  his 
tones  of  voice  only  that  any  difference  of 
feeling  was  indicated.  Even  his  voice 
changed  but  very  slightly.  He  never  aimed 
to  be  more  than  calmly  earnest,  and  his  man- 
ner of  speaking  never  rose  above  that  key. 
Small  space  was  left,  accordingly,  for  any 
variety  of  elocution.  But  the  elocution  of 
Foster,  like  his  style,  if  less  fervent  than 
that  of  Hall,  was  more  flexible  and  natural. 
Some  parties,  indeed,  who  like  all  persons 
in  love,  convert  even  blemishes  into  beau- 
ties, have  professed  to  admire  the  hurried 
monotonous  tone  of  the  great  orator,  and 
have  found  a  charm  in  that  very  clearing  of 
the  throat — the  **  hem-hem,"  which  inter- 
vened between  every  sentence  daring  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  of  his  dis* 
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course.  But  sober  elderly  people  like  our- 
selves, who  have  their  place  on  the  outside 
of  the  enchanted  circle,  must  be  allowed  to 
distinguish  between  the  impediments  which 
Mr.  Hall  surmounted,  and  the  excellences 
which  enabled  him  to  do  so — not  confound- 
ing the  things  in  spite  of  which  he  became 
effective,  with  those  by  means  of  which  he 
became  so.  Young  preachers  who  have 
been  ambitious  of  imitating  Robert  Hall, 
have  oflen  chosen  his  monotony  and  hesi- 
tancy, minus  the  pathos  and  the  animation. 
Foster's  elocution  never  rose  to  excellence, 
nor  did  it  ever  descend  to  any  very  marked 
fault.  He  was  generally  audible,  never  loud, 
and  within  this  limit  his  speaking  exhibited 
a  considerable  amount  of  colloquial  variety. 
But  his  tones  expressed  nothing  of  pathos, 
except  as  an  unusual  gravity  and  serious- 
ness in  parts  of  a  discourse  might  be  so  ac- 
counted :  and  his  utterance  was  impaired  at 
times  by  an  abrupt,  catchy,  iteration  of  tone, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe — but  which 
those  who  have  heard  him  well  remember. 
This  last  peculiarity  became  more  conspic- 
uous when  he  expressed  himself  much — as 
he  sometimes  did — in  the  way  of  interroga- 
tion. In  this  respect  his  preaching  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  his  distinguished 
contemporary.  Foster  never  seemed  to  for- 
get his  auditory  in  his  theme ;  never  seemed 
to  be  so  wrapped  in  his  subject  as  not  to  be 
observant  of  the  men  and  women  before  him. 
His  appeals  to  them  were  frequent,  and  oC- 
ten  highly  felicitous ;  while  Robert  Hall, 
and  still  more  the  great  orator  in  the  Scot- 
tish pulpit.  Dr.  Chalmers,  were  generally  so 
borne  away  by  their  topic,  as  that  expanded 
and  brightened  before  them,  as  to  seem  at 
times  hardly  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  con- 
gregation, even  to  the  end  of  a  discourse. — 
With  Foster  it  was  never  thus.  In  his  case, 
you  felt  that  the  theme  had  been  chosen,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  were  to  listen  to  it,  and  his  mind  was 
commonly  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  reaching 
towards  actual  communication  with  the 
mind  of  his  auditors. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  or  matter 
of  their  respective  discourses,  precedence 
should  assuredly  be  given,  on  the  whole,  to 
Mr.  Hall.  The  difference  in  this  respect 
did  not  result  from  differences  in  theologi- 
cal opinion,  for  Hall  and  Foster  held  sub- 
stantially the  same  creed,  but  from  different 
views  as  to  the  fulness  aud  frequency  with 
which  the  truths  distinctive  of  that  creed 
should  be  presented  in  public  instruction. 
Hall  dwelt  very  largely,  especially,  in  his  la* 
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ler  years,  on  the  distinguishing  dootrineB  of  | 
the  gospel.  Foster  never  did  so,  but  pre- 
ferred occupying  himself  in  discussing  a 
multitude  of  subsidiary  questions,  all  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  men  ought  to  receive  the 
gospel  and  become  consistent  Christians, 
but  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  themselves  as  things  implied  rath- 
er than  explained,  as  supposed  rather  than 
inculcated.  One  effect  of  the  publication 
of  these  beautiful  letters  will  be,  to  show 
that  this  peculiarity  was  not  the  consequence 
of  any  want  of  truly  devout  feeling  in  rela- 
tion to  these  truths. 

The  real  cause  of  this  defect — for  a  de- 
fect of  a  very  serious  amount  we  deem  it — 
was  of  a  nature,  in  our  judgment,  much  too 
remote  and  refined  to  come  within  the  range 
of  ordinary  conjecture.  It  should  be  ascri- 
bed, we  think,  to  a  peculiar  sensitiveness — 
we  had  almost  said  fearfulness  of  mind,  when 
approaching  objects  of  thoui^ht  of  the  more 
elevated  and  sacred  description.  The  reve- 
rence with  which  Foster  looked  up  to  the  In- 
carnate One,  and  to  all  the  higher  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  system,  was  such  as  fe>v  men 
know.  Nothing  could  appear  to  him  more 
certain,  than  that  in  touching  upon  ideas  so 
pure  and  unearthly  it  behoved  that  his  words 
should  be  few  and  well  chosen :  while  the 
rude  handling  of  such  themes  by  ordinary 
preachers,  oRen  shocked  his  finer  feeling, 
as  a  kind  of  profanity. 

Had  we  space  to  illustrate  one  other  ob- 
servation in  this  connexion,  we  should  have 
endeavored  to  show,  that  while  the  topics 
generally  chosen  by  Foster  related  to  prin- 
ciples of  duty,  every  where  assuming  our 
principles  of  faith,  these  practical  or  devo- 
tional lessons  are  too  commonly  inculcated 
in  the  manner  of  a  teacher  who  feels  little 
pleasure  in  touching  on  a  subject  upon 
which  he  is  not  allowed  to  say  all  that  his 
own  discursive  mind  might  see  as  proper  to 
be  said  upon  it.  We  admire  thoroughness 
in  roost  things,  but  even  thoroughness,  to 
be  be  thoroughly  wise,  must  have  its  limits. 
Now-a-days,  to  treat  subjects  on  this  eX' 
hausting  principle,  is  rarely  expedient,  even 
firom  the  press ;  but  we  know  of  nothing 
more  likely  to  be  fatal  to  popularity  from  the 
pulpit. 

But  if  Hall  had  the  advantage  as  regards 
the  sul)stance  of  his  preaching,  Foster,  we 
think,  has  shown  greater  judgment  in  the 
adaptation  of  language  to  the  legitimate  aim 
of  the  pulpit.  The  auditory  addressed  by 
the  preacher  is  of  a  more  mixed  nature  than 
that  of  any  other  public  speaker.     He  may 
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be  called  to  instruct  the  highest;  but  the 
majority  of  his  hearers  should  be,  and  com- 
monly are,  from  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes.  Hs  language,  to  be  well  chosen , 
should  be  familiar,  without  being  wanting 
in  dignity :  clear,  idiomatic,  and  such  as  to 
leave  the  leapt  possible  chance  of  misappre- 
hension. Few  things  can  be  less  proper  to 
such  a  speaker — if,  indeed^  such  a  thing  is 
to  be  born  any  where — than  the  appearance 
of  great  care  as  to  the  niceties  of  style,  such 
as  might  seem  to  betray  more  anxiety 
about  words  than  things — about  the  struc- 
ture and  euphony  of  sentences,  than  abont 
the  presentation  of  truth  in  the  form  in  which 
the  language  is  forgotten  and  the  thooghtis 
felt  to  be  every  thing.*  Foster's  style  was 
evidently  formed  on  principles  of  this  nature. 
It  consisted,  in  general ,  of  the  plainest  words, 
and  these  were  asgeaeraily  allocated  in  their 
natural  order.  His  sentences,  indeed,  are 
often  much  too  long,  partaking  of  the  con- 
tinuity, the  weight,  and  of  the  inner  foldings 
of  his  thoughts ;  and  his  composition  gene- 
rally would  be  accounted  by  the  greater 
number  of  readers  as  wanting  in  lightness — 
in  that '  move*on '  kind  of  power  .which  ift 
now  so  necessary  to  sueoess.  But  in  the 
style  of  no  man  do  we  find  a  greater  degree 
of  characteristic  harmony.  H'ls  thoughts, 
and  the  drapery  in  which  they  a^e  dothed, 
are  always  seen  as  beneath  a  satidued  light : 
there  is  a  shade  of  meditative  gloom,  an  Ori- 
ental exclusion  of  the  full  glare  of  day,  which 
gives  the  air  of  a  religious  seclusiveness  and 
mystery  to  his  theme,  even  when  not  in  it^* 
self  immediately  religious*  By  this  means, 
even  the  most  gorgeous  apartment  has  its  col- 
ors blended  into  a  soft  and  mystic  kind  of 
beauty.  Often,  also,  there  is  a  pensiveness 
and  pathos  in  him,  which,  without  descend- 
ing to  any  thing  like  a  sickly  sen ti mentality , 
ie  irresistibly  affecting,  and  his  words  at 
such  times  seem  to  melt  into  his  thoughts, 
and  to  become  parts  of  them.  His  earlier 
contributions  to  the  Eclectic  Review  are 
mnch  the  most  free  and  sprightly  of  his  pro> 

*  What  Fost«r  thought  of  a  style  the  contrary 
in  this  respect  of  that  which  hecultivoted,  n^ay  be 
seen  in  ihe  following  remarks  on  Blair's  fermons ; 
*  Instead  of  the  thought  throwing  itself  into  words 
by  a  free,  instantanenns,  and  almost  unconscious 
actit>n,  and  passing  oflfin  that  easy  form,  it  is  pret- 
ty apparent  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bandtcmft 
employed  in  getting  ready  proper  cases  and  trass- 
es, of  various  but  carefully  measured  lengths  and 
figures,  to  put  the  thoughts  into,  as  they  came  out, 
in  very  long  succession,  each  of  them  cooled  and 
stiffened  into  numbness  in  waiting  so  long  to  bA 
dressed.' 
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ductions ;  but  the  compftratire  bnoyancy  in 
his  literary  history  about  that  time  did  not 
last.  Still,  he  never  lost  his  fine  Saxon  ut- 
terance, and  neter  failed  to  subordinate  his 
language  to  his  conceptions  with  a  severe 
and  manly  ta^e  which  we  feel  to  be  an  in- 
describable charm  whenever  we  turn  to  his 
writings. 

But  the  style  of  Hall  is  wholly  of  another 
order.    In  this  respect,  the  great  preacher 
took  counsel  of  Cicero  more  than  of  his  own 
strong  natural  understanding.     His  early 
studies  disposed  him  to  take  his  place  at  the 
feet  of  the  Roman  orator,  and  to  the  taste 
acquired  in  that  school  he  was  bound  ever 
afterwards.     Eulogy  on  the  style  of  Robert 
Hall  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
nonconformists,  that  from  us  any  thing  of 
that  nature  must  be  very  superfluous.    It  is 
a  style  of  transcendant  beauty  and  power — 
of  its  kind.    But  we  venture  to  submit  that 
it  is  not  of  the  kind  adapted  to  pulpit  in- 
struction, except  in  very  rare  connexions, 
and  on  very  rare  occasions.  In  its  substance 
it  is  more  the  language  of  a  school  in  lite- 
rature, than  the  language  of  the  people  i  and 
ID  its  form,  it  addresses  itself  more  to  an  ar- 
tificial culture  in  the  educated  dasses,  than 
to  the  natural  discernment  and  feeling  of 
men  in  general,    it  is  true.  Hall  could  sep- 
arate his  thoughts  more  readUy  than  Fos- 
ter, and  eould  present  them  in  a  form  ena- 
bling his  hearers  to  take  them  up  with  ease 
one  at  a  time-— a  power  of  inexpressible  val- 
ue to  a  public  speaker ;  but  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Hall's  passages,  the  devated  dic- 
tion, brought  in  so  prc^usely   from  foreign 
tongues,  must  have  covered  the  thought  as 
with  a  phosphoric  light  before  the  eyes  of 
the  uninitiated;  and  this  cause,  together 
with  his  manifestly  artificial  method  of  ad- 
justing the  relations  and  balancings  of  claus- 
es and  expressions,  must  often  have  suggest- 
ed to  men  in  a  rank  above  the  uninitiated, 
that  the  care  of  the  preacher  about  this  par- 
ttcnlar  vehicle  of  communication  could  hard- 
ly have  been  less  than  his  care  about  the 
thoughts  conveyed  by  it.     Now  we  suppose 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  any  effect  of  the  for- 
mer description  produced  by  a  speaker  must 
be  bad;  and  that  any  impression  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  must  be  equally  bad. 

From  these  causes,  and  some  others,  we 
have  never  known  an  attempt  to  imitate 
Robert  Hall  in  the  pulpit  which  has  not 
been  a  manifest  failure.  Scarcely  a  man  in 
a  geo^ation  could  command  a  style  so  stu- 
diously arranged,  and  so  delicately  finished, 
except  as  a  style  to  be  read,  or  to  be  deliv- 
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ered  memoriter.    As  a  style  to  be  read,  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  comparatively  ineffect- 
ive ;  and  a  man  who  should  attempt  to  de- 
liver it  memoriter,  must  be  so  completely 
occupied  with  an  exercise  of  memory  about 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  intricacies  of 
composition,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that 
his  soul  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of 
his  discourse.     Monotony  and  heartlessness 
would  certainly  be  the  result.    We  concede 
that  Hairs  style  has  in  it  a  fine  stately  gait 
— but  after  all  it  is  a  gait.     He  speaks  like 
a  prince  addressing  princes — would  that  he 
had  oftener  spoken  as  a  man    addressing 
men !     His  language  partakes  of  all  the  re- 
finements of  a  court — would  that  it  had  been 
such  OS  to  have  found  a  no  less  natural  home 
with  the  crowd  !     Even  from  the  press,  this 
elaborate  classical  style  is  no  longer  the  style 
demanded  by  the  age.     None  of  our  great 
writers  have  formed  themselves  after  th  s 
model.      They  read    Johnson,   but  nev^ 
dream  of  imitating  him.     They  feel  that 
they  must  have  more  freedom,  variety,  and 
nature,  than  that  school  will  aftbrd  them,  if 
they  are  to  accomplish  any  thing.     They 
know  that  they  must  not  merely  talk  about 
'  catch^g  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,' 
but  that  they  must  often  do  that  thing,  if 
they  would  write  or  speak  with  much  efifect. 
It  is  observable  that  the  style  of  our  most 
learned  and  aceomplished  authors  is  for  the 
most  part  thoroughly  popular  in  its  cast.-^ 
We  venture  to  predict  that  in  the  kind  of 
style  in  which  Hall  has  written,  nothing  so 
perfect  will  be  again  produced.     In  this  re« 
spect,  he  will  be  as  the  last  of  the  Romans^ 
But  while  we  would  praise  his  style  with  the 
loudest  for  what  it  is,  we  must  claim  per* 
mission  to  be  excused  from  praisfng  it  for 
what  it  is  not.    It  is  the  language  of  the 
scholar  and  of  the  finished  literary  man,  in 
ihe  last  age ;  but  it  is  not  the  language  even 
of  such  men  in  our  day,  and  it  is  at  a  far 
greater  remove  from  the  language  adapted 
to  secure  the  attention  of  the  public  gene- 
rally at  this  time.     The  style  of  Foster  is 
much  more  in  affinity  with  what  now  gene- 
rally obtains.     In   its  substance,  and  in  its 
structure,  it  is  thoroughly  English — more  in 
harmony  with  what  our  popular  style  now 
is,  and  with  what  that  style  will  become  in- 
creasingly. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  what  we 
mean,  and  justify  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, if  that  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
by  submitting  a  few  thoughts  to  our  read- 
ers, first  in  the  style  in  which  Foster  may 
be  considered  as  expressing  them,  and  then 
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in  the  form  in  which  these  thoughts  have 
been  expressed  by  Hall. 

On  Marriage,  *  Without  permanence  in 
the  marriage  relation,  there  could  be  no 
permanence  in  family  relationships  of  any 
kind;  the  separation  of  children  being  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
parents.  But  every  family  is  a  lesser  state, 
and  the  sensibilities  and  affections  which 
are  awakened  and  nurtured  in  families  are 
the  germ  of  every  thing  of  that  nature  ne» 
ceasary  to  render  society  at  large  harmo- 
nious and  happy.  Hence  the  change  which 
should  put  an  end  to  families,  would  bring 
an  end  to  society,  society  itself  being  really 
little  more  than  an  aggregate  of  families.' 

Hairs  Works,  i.  53.  *'  Without  the  per- 
manent union  of  the  sexes  there  could  be 
no  permanent  families :  the  dissolution'  of 
nuptial  lies  involves  the  dissolution  of  do- 
mestic society.  But  domestic  society  is  the 
seminary  of  social  affections,  the  cradle  of 
sensibility,  where  the  first  elements  are  ac- 
quired of  that  tenderness  and  humanity 
which  cement  mankind  together ;  and  were 
they  entirely  extinguished,  the  whole  fabric 
of  social  institutions  would  be  dissolved.' 

On  Paganism,  **  When  the  idolaters  of 
past  times  raised  their  heroes  and  lawgivers 
to  the  place  of  divinities,  they  still  regarded 
them  as  mSn,  but  as  men  possessing  human 
virtues  in  a  high  degree,  and  as  looking 
with  approval  on  thpse  better  qualities  in 
their  worshippers  by  which  they  were  them- 
selves supposed  to  be  distingnisbed.  Hu- 
man virtues  thus  became  divine,  enlarged 
and  purified  as  a  property  of  the  gods ;  so 
that  the  pagan,  beside  the  benefit  of  having 
so  high  an  example  before  him,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  thought  of  being  watched 
over,  and  patronized  in  all  his  praiseworthy 
doings  by  those  higher  powers.'' 

Hair^  Works,  i.  31,  32.  "  When  the 
fictions  of  heathenism  consecrated  the  mem- 
ory of  its  legislators  and  heroes,  it  invested 
them  for  the  most  part  with  those  qualities 
which  were  in  the  greatest  repute.  They 
Were  supposed  to  possess  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, the  virtues  in  which  it  was  most  hon- 
orable to  excel ;  and  to  be  the  witnesses, 
approvers,  and  patrons  of  those  perfections 
in  others,  by  which  their  own  character  was 
chiefly  distinguished.  Men  saw,  or  rather 
fancied  they  saw,  in  these  supposed  deities, 
the  qualities  they  most  admired,  dilated  to  a 
larger  size,  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
associated  with  the  power,  dignity,  and  hap- 
piness of  superior  natures.  W  ith  such  ideal 
models  before  them,  and  conceiving  tbem- 
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selves  eoBtinually  acting  under  the.  eye  of 
such  spectators  and  judges,  they  felt  a  real 
devotixNi ;  their  eloquence  became  more 
impassioned,  their  patriotism  inflamed,  and 
their  courage  exalted  1" 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  these 
passages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  language, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  that  of  Fester,  is 
plain,  calm,  little  expanded,  and  remarkably 
unrhetorical,   as  compared    with  that  in 
which  the  same  thoughts  are  presented  by 
Hall.     To  what  must  we  attribute  this  di^ 
feretice  ?     In  part,  as  we  have  intimated, 
to  a  difference  in  early  education  and  taste 
—•in  part  also  to  a  difference  in  tempera^ 
ment ;  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  we  are 
convinced,  to  the  more  profound  views,  to 
the  consequently  more  sotier  and  just  esti^ 
mate  of  thought,  and  to  the  more  correct 
feeling  as  to  the  proper  relation  between 
language  and  ideas,  which  distinguished  the 
mind  of  Foster.     In  his  view,  the  thought 
in  the  preceding  passages,  true  and  valuable 
as  it  might  be,  would  not  have  been  such 
as  to  warrant  the  appearance  of  attaching* 
so  much  importance  to  it,  as  is  indicated 
in    the    elaborate    process   of   rhetorical 
arrangement  and  finishing  in  its  favor,  oIk 
servable  in  the  composition  of  Mr.  Hall.* 
And  further,  if  the  thought  might  be  sup^ 
posed  to  warrant  so  much  pains^  Foster 
would  have  suggested  that  this  pains  should 
be  taken  to  conceal  the  rhetorician,  instead 
of  giving  him  more  prominence  than  the 
teacher — instead,  in  short,  of  reducing  the 
poor  teacher  to  such  a  condition  as  to  seeiB 
to  say,  that  without  the  help  of  this  flourish* 
ing  personage  going  before  him,  however 
much  more  lucidly  he  inight  himself  bare 
told  his  tale,  his  chance  of  getting  an  au^^ 
dtenoe  would  have  been  exceedingly  small. 


*  It  should  be  ttated,  that  in  hit  ordinary  pul- 
pit aervice,  the  style  ofRobert  Hall  was  oHen  re- 
markable,  in  fnany  respects-,  for  its  aimplioity,  and 
that  the  l«ut  educated  of  bis  heareia— select,  and 
comparetively  elevated  as  bis  ian|ua||e  even  then- 
was — rarely  failed  to  apprehend  bis  meaninj^> 
But  we  scarcely  need  say  that  the  fame  of  the 

ereaeher  was  not  the  result  of  saeb  discoorsea; 
at  the  effeot  of  those  more  elaborate  e^rts  whioli 
Eartook  strongly  of  the  charaotaiistic  qualities  of 
IS  style.  Having  adverted  on  one  occasion  to 
the  clear  and  forcible  language  in  which  Dumont 
had  presented  the  doctrines  of  Bentham,  he  re* 
marked—^  Style,  str^-sty te  after  all,  is  the  pasa^ 
port  to  immoTtaUty.'  This,  we  think,  was  not  a 
chance  utterance  of  the  moment,  but  ezpressioa 
given  to  a  fixed  article  in  his  literary  creed — it 
being  understood  that  the  style  intended  wafe  such 
as  required  the  presence  of  a  high  order  of  abilitt 
to  gire  it  exiatenoe. 
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Now,  Foster  was  eminently  a  teacher,  he 
ever  kept  the  lower  faculties  of  his  mind  in 
subordination  to  the  higher,  and  could  not 
have  been  brought  to  occupy  himself,  after 
the  rhetorical  fashion,  in  adjusting  artificial 
forms  of  speech,  to  be  every  where  con- 
spicuous as  such— the  one  office  of  language 
being,  in  his  view,  to  do  service  to  thought, 
to  do  that  service  modestly,  and  never  to 
seem  so  little  conscious  of  doing  it  at  all,  as 
when  doing  it  after  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. As  we  have  said,  if  we  regard  the 
style  of  Hall,  considered  simply  as  a  style 
of  a  particular  description,  we  must  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  as  perfect  as  any  thing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been,  or  is  likely  to  be;  but 
we  feel  confident  that  the  difference  in  the 
style  of  Foster  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  more 
searching  intellect ;  to  the  more  complete 
ascendancy  of  his  intellectual  power  over 
his  other  faculties ;  to  a  more  just  percep- 
tion as  to  the  best  method  of  making  lan- 
guage the  servant  of  instruction,  or  of  im* 
pression  only  consequent  upon  instruction  ; 
and  to  a  complexion  of  taste  resulting  from 
all  these  causes,  which  while  upon  the  whole 
more  simple  and  even  more  refined  than 
that  of  Hall,  was  at  the  same  time  more 
manly.  In  short,  the  style  we  want  for  the 
pulpit  is  that  of  Foster,  broken  up,  for  the 
greater  part,  into  briefer  apportionments, 
and  impregnated  throughout  with  something 
of  the  vivacity  and  fire  of  Hall.  We  covet 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  great 
essayist,  but  we  would  fain  see  these  quali- 
ties allied  with  the  ease,  and  animation, 
and  onward  speed  of  the  great  preacher. 
We  have  not  the  best  model  of  style, 
whether  for  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  in  the 
writings  of  either  of  these  great  men,  but 
the  elements  of  on  ideal  perfectness  might 
be  selected  and  combined  from  the  works 
of  both. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  letters  as  afford- 
ing abundant  evidence  of  Foster's  sincere 
and  deep  piety  t  ^'^^  such,  it  is  now  evident, 
was  the  character  of  his  religious  feeling 
during  much  the  greater  portion  of  his  life. 
Though  letter-writing,  in  common  with  all 
writing,  was  a  very  laborious  business  in 
his  case,  it  is  evident  that  he  felt  a  strong 
disposition  to  employ  himself  in  such  hal^ 
way  kind  of  authorship.  Pious  persons, 
with  whom  he  had  chanced  to  be  brought 
into  nearer  intercourse  than  with  general 
society,  oflen  received  quiet  counsel  and 
solace  from  his  pen ;  while  to  some  of  his 
more  intelligent  friends,  he  made  disclos- 
ures in  his  letters  which  he  would  hardly 
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have  made  even  to  them  in  personal  com- 
munication. His  letters  were  something  of 
a  relief-Valve  to  his  too  strong  tendency  to 
reserve.  Egotism,  no  doubt,  is  a  silly  and 
offensive  thing;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  the  most  pleasant  thing  imaginable 
that  a  man  should  seem  disposed  to  keep, 
not  the  rude  world  only,  but  every  body 
about  him  at  a  sort  of  arm's-length.  On 
the  whole,  we  prefer  a  man  who  may  be 
disposed  to  talk  a  little  too  much  about  that 
one  person  whom  we  are  all  sure  of  holding 
in  sufficient  estimation,  to  a  man  thus  ex- 
cessively self-closed,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  there  is  less  of  the  disagree- 
able in  seeming  to  be  trusted,  than  in  seem- 
ing to  be  suspected.  It  is  this  better 
quality  which  gives  inexpressible  charm 
to  the  tales  of  Froissart,  and  to  the  gossip 
of  Montaigne.  But  the  man  of  the  future, 
who  would  know  John  Foster,  must  read 
these  letters.  They  present  a  faithful 
portraitMie  of  the  man,  and  a  portraiture  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  disclosures  which  they  make  as 
to  the  want  of  range  and  system  in  his 
studies;  the  general  sluggishness  of  his 
faculties;  and  the  dreadfully  slow  and  la- 
borious processes  by  which  he  effected  his 
literary  achievements,  will  au|[ment  his 
reputation  in  certain  connexions,  but  these 
volumes  are,  nevertheless,  themselves  the 
evidence  of  extraordinary  power  ;  end  the 
proof  of  earnest  spirituality  which  Is  before 
us  in  not  a  fisw  of  these  letters  and  mem- 
oranda, is  most  welcome  and  refreshing. 
The  following  letter  is  hot  from  the  series 
now  printed.  We  are  indebted  to  the  lady 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  for  permission 
to  publish  it.  It  was  written  within  a  fort- 
night afler  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Foster : — 

*  My  dear  Madam, — I  have  to  accuse  myself 
of  demy  in  acknowledging  your  kind  note,  re- 
received  five  or  six  days  since.  Accept,  thus 
late,  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  and  Mr. 

»s  sympathy  and  friendly  inquiries.  The 

girls  and  myself  are  favoured  with  our  usual 
health,  and  have  many  things  to  alleviate  the 
affecting  sense  of  what  we  have  lost.  The 
grand  consolation  is  the  perfect  and  delightful 
confidence  that  the  beloved  companion  w  our 
former  years,  who  is  now  taken  from  us,  is  in 
possession  of  a  felicity  which  shall  be  uninteN 
rupted  and  eternal.  She  is  in  the  strange  and 
elevated,  and  triumphant  condition  of  lot^cing 
back  on  death,  viewing  its  illuminated  other 
side,  and  looking  on  to  an  interminable  pro- 
ppect;  while  all  of  us  have  yet  the  dark  vision 
before  us.  When  I  think  of  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  remenber  how  much  she  expertenc- 
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ed  of  the  ills  of  this  mortal  condition,  1  feeUbHt 
it  would  be  as  contrary  to  true  affection  for 
her,  as  to  pious  submission  to  the  divine  sove* 
reignty  and  wisdom,  to  murmur  that  she  ha^: 
not  remained  longer  here ;  and  there  is  the  con- 
soling and  animating  hope  of  meeting  her 
again. 

<  With  some  of  us,  as  you  justly  reflect,  *lhe 
day  is  for  spent ;'  may  Grod  grant  us  that  the 
ovening  of  it  may  be  so  employed  and  devotf  d 
to  him,  that  we  may  exult  in  the  morning  of 
the  other  world.  With  roost  friendly  and  re- 
spectful regards  to  Mr. , 

I  am,  &c.,  dbc. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  letters  in  the 
collection  now  printed,  our  readers  will  find 
this  grave  and  manly  expression  of  fervent 
religious  sentiment.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  selecting  the  following  ex- 
tract  from  a  letter  written  at  fiourton,  in 
1840:— 

^  I  look  with  pensive,  and  not  a  little  of  pain- 
ful, emotion,  at  the  rooms  I  frequented,  the 
house  I  inhabited,  the  rural  walks  which  I  trod, 
during  the  course  of  many  years,  since  the  end 
of  which  a  much  longer  series  has  passed 
away.  It  was  here  1  formed,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  the  happiness  of  an  union,  now 
many  years  since  dissolved.  BuUthe  pain  of 
a  more  austere  kind  than  that  of  pensiveness 
is  from  the  reflection,  to  how  little  purpose,  of 
the  highest  order,  the  long  years  here,  and 
subsequently  elsewhere,  have  been  consumed 
away — how  little  sedulous  and  earnest  cultiva- 
tion of  internal  piety-^how  little  even  of  mental 
improvement — how  little  of  zealous  devotement 
to  God  and  Christ,  and  the  best  cause.  <  Oh,  it  is 
a  grievous  and  sad  reflexion,  and  drives  me  to 
the  great  and  only  resource,  to  say,  ^  God  b«* 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  I  also  most  earnestly 
implore  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  what  may 
remain  of  my  life  may  be  better,  far  better  than 
the  long-protracted  past  Past !  what  a  solemn 
and  almost  tremendous  word  it  is,  when  pro- 
nounced in  the  reference  in  which  I  am  repeat- 
ing it !'— Vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  339. 

fiut  the  piety  of  Foster,  if  somewhat 
monastic  in  certain  respects,  was  never  of  the 
kind  which  separates  some  men  from  all 
professed  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of 
society  and  nations.  He  was,  as  is  well 
known,  rather  a  stern  politician,  and  a  no 
leRs  stern  nonconformist.  But  he  wished  to 
see  good  ends  prosecuted  by  wise  means, 
and  showed  himself  as  little  tolerant  of  in- 
discreet zeal  as  of  selfish  lethargy.  In  1836, 
when  many  dissenters  were  loudly  demand- 
ing a  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state,  Foster  thus  writes — 

^  Do  ^ou  stand  quite  aloof  from  the  grand 
dissenting  commotion  ?  They — (I  say  not  we. 
ibr  I  would  not  have  been  a  concurring  particle 
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in  the  dust  the  Dissenters  have  raised — I 
mean  as  to  the  extent  of  their  demands)— have 
niistaken  their  policy  in  calling  out  (at  present) 
Ibr  the  "  separcUitm,^*  a  thing  most  palpably 
impracticable,  till  a  few  more  Olympiads  have 
passed  over  us.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

Nor  could  our  zealous  reformer  bring 
his  understanding  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
depraved  ignorance  must  necessarily  be  a 
better  power  to  place  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
than  a  depraved  knowledge.  The  following 
passage  appears  to  have  been  elicited  by 
the  pure  conduct  of  that  high-minded  race 
of  persons,  the  Bristol  freemen : — 

*But  what  base,  worthless  wretches  those 
fellows  are.  It  is  really  grievous  and  surpria- 
ing,  that  never  once  can  a  sober,  houest  man 
be  found,  that  will  do  just  the  very  moderate 
duty  that  you  require.  It  makes  one  sometimes 
almost  ashamed  of  one's  democracy^  to  have 
so  many  glaring  proofs  of  the  utterly  unprinci- 
pled character  of  so  large  a  portion  of  what  are 
called  *  the  lower  orders,'  in  a  nation  so  vaunted 
for  *  enlightened'—*  civilized'—'  Christian^ — 
and  all  that  One  is  amazed  to  hear  any  in- 
telligent advocate  of  the  *  popular  rights,'  stick- 
ling for  <  universal  suffrage.:  Think  of  such 
fellows  as  you  have  had  to  do  with,  being 
qualified  to  have  a  vole  in  the  choice  of  legisla- 
tors !  '.'—Vol  ii.  p.  123. 

Writing  to  a  relative  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1842,  he  thus  expresses  himself  again  on 
the  question  of  the  Suffrage,  and  upon 
Chartists  and  Chartism  : — 

*  I  suppose  you  have  the  pestilent  Chartists 
in  your  part  of  the  country.  They  are  a  very 
stupid  and  pernicious  set — some  of  their  leaders 
great  rogues — the  whole  tribe  a  sad  nuisance. 
They  have  done  what  they  could  to  frustrate 
the  exertions  lor  obtaining  the  only  public  be- 
nefit which  there  is  the  smallest  chance  of  get- 
ting at  present,  or  for  a  long  time  to  come — 
that  is,  an  alteration  or  abrogation  of  the  Com- 
/jGits,  a  thing  which  would  immediately  be  a 
most  importart  relief  to  that  commercial  in- 
terest on  which  so  many  tens  of  thousands  are 
depending.  And  while  they  are  doing  this 
mischief,  they  are  brawling  about  universal 
suffrage — a  thing  as  much  out  of  reach  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come  ae  any  thing  they  could 
dream  of.  And  yet,  unless  they  could  get  this, 
they  say  they  will  accept  no  other  change  for 
the  amendment  of  their  condition.  What  fools! 
And  to  judge  of  their  recent  proceedings,  they 
are  themselves  wholly  unfit  for  such  a  suffrage. 
What  a  fine  and  valuable  thing  the  suffrage 
would  be  to  men  whose  chosenl)U8iness  it  has 
been  to  go  and  disturb,  and  break  up  with 
noise,  and  violence,  and  abuse  the  important 
meetings  for  discussing  the  best  expedient  fbr 
alleviating  the  public  distress !    So,  no :  they 
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have  yet  a  great  deal  to  leara  before  they  will 
be  fit  for  a  cooBiderate,  and  judicious  voting 
for  members  of  the  legislature.  I  wish  the 
people  had  the  universal  sufirage,  provided 
they  were  better  educated,  more  intelligent, 
more  sober,  more  moral;  but  not  in  their 
present  state  of  ignorance  and  rudeness.  Their 
being  so  is.  as  to  some  of  them,  their  own  fault 
But  the  main  weight  oCthe  reproach  falls  on 
the  government  and  the  church,  which  have 
le(\  the  people  in  this  deplorable  condition 
from  generation  to  generation.' — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
345,  346. 

Foster  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  Eng- 
land to  laud  '  our  glorious  constitution/  as 
the  manner  of  some  has  been,  or  to  look 
with  SB  excessive  reverence  or  confidence 
to  the  upper,  or  even  to  the  middle  classes 
of  his  coantrymen ;  but  he  knew  that 
change  may  be  horn  bad  to  worse,  as  readily 
as  from  bad  to  better,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  attempt  an  escape  from  '  the  ills 
we  have,'  without  at  least  a  tolerable  pro- 
spect of  securing  the  better  issue  in  this 
fliternative. 

It  is  now. nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centary 
■ince  we  took  a  quiet,  leisurely  journey 
with  him  along  the  road  between  Worcester 
and  Pershore.  On  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  said  road,  a  few  miles  mm  Worcester, 
there  is  a  hill  rising  so  abruptly  from  the 
almost  level  space  around  it,  as  to  pass  for 
an  artificial  elevation,  were  it  not  much  too 
huge  to  have  been  of  such  an  origin.  It 
bad  been  suggested  to  us  before  reaching 
ibis  spot,  that  should  we  be  enterprising 
enough  to  ascend  this  hill,  our  labor  would 
not  perhaps  be  accounted  as  altogether  lost. 
We  did  ascend  it,  and  we  did  so  from  a 
point  which  placed  the  hill  between  us  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  landscape,  so  that 
oar  panorama  became  suddenly  visible  and 
complete  as  we  reached  our  purposed  ele- 
vation. It  was  an  early  hour  in  the  fore- 
nooa»  towards  the  close  of  April.  In  the 
Bij^t  there  had  been  a  considerable  fall  of 
imm,  but  the  sky  was  now  a  brilliant  blue, 
and  the  white  clouds  still  floating  on  above 
Qs,  driven  and  separated  by  the  fresh  morn- 
ing breeze,  changed  their  thiii  substance 
and  sofUy  feathered  outlines  into  every  form 
of  beaiityy  each  moving  as  if  intent  on  giv- 
ing us  better  sign  of  light  and  joyous  speed 
than  its  fellows.  Before  us  from  this  hill- 
top wes  the  extended  valley  through  which 
the  Severn  sends  its  ever  flowing  waters 
from  Shropshire  towards  Gloucestershire. 
In  the  farthest  distance  on  the  right,  are 
the  Clay  Hills  of  the  fiormer  county,  to- 


wards  whose  resting-place  the  eommer  aim 
often  descends,  so  as  to  present  a  landscape 
which  a  Claude  might  have  gazed  upon  as 
worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  his  pencil.  On 
the  lefl,  at  about  ten  miles  distance,  is  the 
Bredon  Hill,  with  its  broad  shield-like  side 
of  wood  and  verdure,  and  the  bill  far  be- 
yond it,  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  is 
May  Hill,  in  Gloucestershife.  Between* 
those  heights,  which,  like  separate  detach* 
ments,  flank  them  at  their  extreme  points^ 
you  see  the  Malvern  Hills  rising  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  you,  whose  two  loftiest  sum- 
mits, which  like  twin  protectors  shelter  the 
l\ttle  town  of  Malvern,  send  forth  their  de« 
scending  outlines  along  the  horizon,  meas* 
uring  a  space  to  the  right  and  left  dT  aboot 
twenty  miles.  The  descent  of  the  Malvern 
Hills  is  into  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
which  now  lies  at  your  feet,  and  that  valley 
is  about  seven  miles  in  width,  and,  running 
parallel  with  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  more 
than  three  times  that  space  in  length.  The 
river  is  not  often  visible,  but  the  whole  sur- 
face bespeaks  abundant  fertility,  and  is  so 
far  undulated  as  to  exhibit  a  few  of  those 
elevated  wood-crowned  ridges  which  gff€ 
so  much  suggestive  beauty  to  some  of  the 
landscapes  of  Poussin.  The  late  fall  of 
rain  had  thrown  a  freshness  over  all  things; 
the  leaves  and  the  verdure  every  where^ 
though  young,  were  perfect.  Th^  light 
clouds,  fleeting  along  as  in  a  sea  of  ether, 
intersected  the  gol^^like  coloring  of  the 
son  by  their  gliding  shadows,  which  chased 
each  other  across  the  valley  and  up  the 
mountain  sides,  disappearing  there  only  to 
be  succeeded  by  others,  and  by  others  still 
— shadows  on  earth,  which  seemed  to  b^ 
token  the  sudden  coming  of  strange  powers 
to  it  from  heaven  I 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  recall  the  things 
said  by  Foster  as  be  looked  and  looked 
again  on  that  scene  of  beauty.  Certainly 
we  never  saw  the  countenance  of  our  es- 
sayist more  possessed  with  interest.  His 
eye  travelled  to  and  fW>  as  in  greedy  won- 
der. He  muttered  something  about  Milton 
and  Paradise,  and  about  this — this  after  M 
a  man's  world,  a  region  so  lovely,  the  home 
of  a  being  so  little  lovely,  d&c,  Slc,  At 
length  we  ventured  to  break  in  on  these 
jsoliloquisings,  and  pointed  to  the  cathedral, 
on  whose  time-worn  walls  and  turrets  the 
sun  now  broke  forth  brilliantly.  '  Ay,  ay,* 
was  the  response;  'there  she  is,  sure 
enough,  the  only  ugly  thing  in  the  whole 
>scene !'  Sad  want  of  taste  in  such  a  re* 
sponse,  some  of  oor  readers  will  say.    It 
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•mmj  be  so ;  but  we  have  mentioned  this  in- 
cident, Bod  the  language  thus  elicited,  be- 
eaoae,  taken  together,  they  point  our  atten- 
tion to  the  source  of  Foster's  feeling  as  a 
nonconformist.     It  is  clear  he  was  not  a 
•nonconformist  from  any  deficiency  of  im- 
agination, nor  from  any  ivant  of  sympathy 
with  art,  or  with  objects  possessing  remote 
or  romantic  association.     He  could  readity 
•have  peopled  the  valley  then  before  him 
with  the  generations  of  the  past,  and  could 
liave  depicted  to  himself  the  Cathedral  of 
Worcester  or  the  Abbey  of  Pershore  in  the 
days  of  the  Oawalds  and  Wulstans,  whose 
inntilated  monuments  are  still  preserved 
there.     But  his  power  to  appreciate  natural 
beauty,  was  related  to  a  sympathy,  no  less 
vivid,  with  all   spiritual  beauty;   and  his 
passionate  interest  in  aU  beauty  of  the  lat- 
ter kind,  was  the  naturat  measure  of  his 
passionate  aversion  to  the  deformities  to 
which  it  was  opposed.    The  bitterness  with 
which  he  denounced  the  men  who  had  cor- 
•fupted  Christianity,  was  determiiftd  by  the 
strength  of  that  inward  worship  wherewith 
•he  regarded  it  as  seen  in  its  purity.  Scien^, 
art,  poetry — all  might  have  their  beauties ; 
but  better  that  they  should  be  wholly  dis- 
carded, than  that  they.should  be  employed 
meretriciously,  so  as  to  taint  and  degrade 
the  properly  Christian — scriptural   Chris- 
tianity being  the  highest  form  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 'The  less  must  not  be  obtruded  into 
the  place  of  the  greater.    In  the  spirit  of 
Milton,  Foster  looked  on  the  imaginative, 
the  artistic,  and  the  poetical,  which  Roman- 
ism and  prelacy  have  thrown  about  them, 
as  one  fully  alive  to  the  power  of  such  fas- 
cinations, but  as  one  who  saw  with  special 
clearness  the  extent  of  the  mischiefs  which 
had  been  done  by  such  roean»-— as  one  who 
detected  the  process  by  which  in  those  sys- 
tems the  sensual  had  been  raised  to  the 
place  of  the  spiritual,  and  by  which  a  low 
idolatry  of  forms  had  been  made  to  extrude 
an  intelligent  worship  of  the  real.    Such,  in 
bis  judgment,  had  been  the  generai  efftci  of 
both  systems.     In  the  clergy  of  the  cathe- 
dral now  pointed  out  to  him  he  saw  a  body; 
of  haughty,  conventional  worldlings,   thei 
fair  types  of  a  great  majority  of  their  order 
-"-priests  whose  influence  necessarily  tended 
to  assimilate  the  educated  classes  to  a  man- 
ner of  life  like  their  own,  and  to  subject  the, 
uneducated  to  the  devices  of  a  convenient 
auperstition.    They  were  men,  in  his  view, 
who  not  only  refused  themaelvea  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom,  bat  who,  throughout  the 
land,  were  the  great  hinderen-of  those  who 
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might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  enter 
in.  We  believe  that  no  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  Foster  was  more  habitual,  or  more 
secure  against  the  possibility  of  change, 
than  this  conviction.  His  two  Letters  to 
the  Evangelical  Clergy,  which  are  reprinted 
in  these  volumes,  and  the  Letter,  p.  165,  in 
the  second  volume,  will  further  explain  the 
ground  of  his  strong  feeling  on  this  subject. 
But  we  have  passed  our  limits.  Foster's 
own  criticisms  derive  tlieir  chief  value  from 
their  discriminativeness — from  their  free 
and  manly  dealing  with  defects  and  faults, 
no  less  than  with  excellences.  In  this  spirit 
he  touched  oo  all  subjects,  and  estimated 
all  men.  You  never  find  him  indulging  in 
undiscerning  praise.  On  the  contrary,  he 
regarded  the  faults  of  good  men  as  being 
hardly  less  instructive  than  their  virtues ; 
and  the  errors  of  genius  as  the  last  that 
should  be  overlooked  by  the  critic,  became 
of  their  special  tendency  to  propagate  theos- 
selves  elsewhere.  In  no  literature  was  an 
example  of  this  kind  more  needed  than  in 
Nonconformist  literature.  Our  literature 
has  been  that  of  a  sect,  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  its  sectarianism.  Our  g<x>d 
men,  according  to  our  common  account  of 
them,  have  been  too  much  a  kind  of  angels, 
and  our  great  men  have  been  too  much 
a  kind  of  demi-gods.  fiut  the  intelli- 
gence of  general  society  has  been  far 
from  pleased  with  this  tendency  to  for- 
get what  has  been  forgotten,  or  with  this 
disposition  to  exaggerate  what  has  been 
remembered.  Men  of  sense  know,  that 
partial  error  is  often  more- mischievous  than 
absolute  falsehood ;  and  that  partial  truth 
often  leads  to  conclusions  strictly  the  r^ 
verse  of  the  truthful.  Our  readers,  we 
trust,  know  enough  of  us  to  be  aware,  th«C 
even  in  dealing  with  such  honored  names 
as  those  of  Hall  and  Foster,  we  were  not 
likely  to  content  ourselves  with  repeating^ 
for  the  hundredth  time  the  common-places 
of  eulogy  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
those  eminent  persons.  We  covet  somo- 
tbing  better  for  readers  and  for  ourselves 
than  could  result  from  such  employment. 
We  hold  that  the  best  friend  to  the  fame  of 
Hall  and  Foster  is  the  man  who  has  best 
learnt  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
stronger  and  weaker  elements  of  their  go* 
nius,  and  to  distinguish,  in  consequence, 
between  the  basis  which  will  be  snifficient 
to  sustain  their  high  reputation,  and  Uiat 
which  will  not  be  sufficient  if  relied  upon, 
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From  tfao  Dablia  Univwnity  Ma^hsio*. 
ARAGO,  THIf:  PHILOSOPHER. 

Op  all  scientific  men  now  living,  there 
16  none  wh6se  fame  is  so  universally  difTiis- 
ed,  and  whose  authority  is  so  often  invoked 
as  M.  Arago.  The  squatter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  is  as  familiar  with  his 
name  as  the  dweller  of  the  Quai  Voltaire. 
His  dicta  are  as  often  quoted  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  as  in  the  city  washed  by  the 
Thames ;  and  this  reputation  is  not  among 
the  followers  of  science,  or  even  its  would- 
be  votaries.  It  is  strictly  popular.  All 
who  look  forward  to  a  comiivg  eclipse,  or 
an  approaching  comet — all  who  endeavor 
to  prognosticate  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and  look  for  the  lunar  phases — all  who  are 
exposed  to  the  visitations  of  the  hurricane, 
or  endeavor  to  avert  the  falling  thunder- 
bolt— all  appeal  to  the  name  of  Arago; 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  quote  his  supposed 
or  imputed  predictions,  and  profess  to  pin 
their  faith  on  his  oracular  voice.  In  short, 
there  is  no  savant  living  whose  name  is  at 
once  so  universally  known,  and  whose  au- 
thority is  so  universally  popular  as  M.  Ar- 
ago. 

But  what  says  the  august  scientific  con- 
clave itself  to  this?  What  is  the  verdict 
of  academies,  and  institutes,  and  learned 
societies  where  the  equals  of  M.  Arago  sit 
in  judgment  ?  How  does  their  estimate  of 
the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Institute  ac- 
cord with  this  popular  exaltation?  In  gen- 
eral, the  great  public,  little  capable  of 
gauging  the  merits  or  measuring  the  au- 
thority of  philosophers,  takes  its  cue  from 
the  community  of  science  itself,  and  the 
reputation  of  savans  issues,  ready  formed, 
iVom  the  halls  of  those  societies,  whose 
members  alone  can  be  considered  compe- 
tent to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  high 
merits  and  attainments.  But  the  present 
ease  is  a  singular  exception.  Here  the  pub- 
he  has  decided  for  itself,  and  not  only 
passed  an  independent  sentence,  but  one 
which  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  sages  of  the  College 
Mazarin  or  Somerset  house.*  The  popu- 
lar supremacy  of  the  director  of  the  Ob- 
gervatoire  is  not  confirmed  by  the  voice  of 
his  colleagues.  The  incense  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  the  genius  of  Arago  by  the  pro- 

*  The  Colle^  Mazario,  on  the  Qaai  Conti. 
was  granted  to  the  Inttitute  in  ItSOG;  the  apart- 
inenu  of  the  Royal  Society  are  in  fioot  of  0OBi- 
ersct  Uouie,  facing  the  Strand. 
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fane  crowd  of  the  uninitiated  has  had  theeA 
feet  of  all  praise  which  is  immeasurably  in  ex- 
cess ;  it  has  provoked  opposition  and  reac- 
tion. The  attempt  to  assign  to  M.  Arago 
a  niche  in  the  temple  beside  the  high  nota- 
bilities, and  to  place  him  in  juxta^posttion 
with  the  Newtons,  the  Laplaces,  the  Lavoi- 
siers,  and  the  Davys,  is  treated  with  con- 
temptuous ridicule ;  and  among  the  inferior 
crowd  of  the  professors,  the  terms  '*  charla- 
tan "  and  '*  humbug  "  are  not  unfrequently 
heard  in  association  with  the  name  of  this 
popular  scientific  idol. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  discordanoe 
of  judgment  will  be  found  in  a  due  exami- 
nation of  the  things  which  M.  Arago  has 
said,  the  things  which  he  has  done,  and  the 
things  which  he  has  written  ;  for,  unlike 
most  savants,  M.  Arago  has  not  been  mere- 
ly a  man  of  the  closet — he  has  been  emi- 
nently a  man  of  action.  In  the  political 
changes  which  have  agitated  his  country,  he 
has  taken  a  prominent  part,  and  the  pbilee- 
opher  bsA  often  been  forgotten  in  the  poli- 
tician, the  legislator,  and  even  the  citizen- 
soldier.  If  we  would,  then,  form  a  just  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  this  distinguish- 
ed man,  free  alike  from  the  depreciating 
spirit  of  some  of  lys  rivals,  and  the  pre- 
posterously exaggerated  eulogy  of  some  of 
his  crowd  of  partizans,  we  must  take  a 
glance  at  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

M.  Arago  is  now  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
having  been  born  in  1786.  His  native 
place,  Perpignan,  on  the  confines  of  Spain, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  raises 
the  expectation  of  that  ardor  of  character 
and  force  of  will  which  have  been  so  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  career  of  this  re- 
markable person.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
boyhood  offered  a  curious  contrast  with  his 
subsequent  distinciion,  inasmuch  as  he 
showed  singular  sluggishness  in  his  intel- 
lectual progress,  having  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  before  he  could  read.  This  tale 
is,  however,  destitute  of  truth.  The  father 
of  M.  Arago  held  a  situation  under  govern- 
ment, at  Perpignan,  and  devoted  more  than 
usual  care  to  his  advancement,  he  being 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  the  person  on 
whom  must  devolve  many  cares  and  re* 
sponsibilities.  He  made  the  usual  progress, 
during  his  boyhood  at  the  College  of  Per^ 
|)ignan,  from  which,  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
was  transferred  to  Montpellier,  to  prosecute 
those  higher  studies  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  admission  into  the  Polytechnic 
School,  an  institution  which  had  its  origin 
iu  the  confiisioD  of  the  Revolutaon,  sod  has 


since  become  so  justly  cetebrsted.  He  was 
admitted ,  in  1804,  into  that  establishment, 
where  he  passed  two  years,  during  which 
be  became  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
students.  His  surviving  contemporaries 
remember  how  well  and  how  o(\en,  during 
his  pupilage,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  repc- 
iiteury*  in  such  a  raannei  as  to  make  them 
forget  for  the  moment  that  their  teacher 
was  their  competitor. 

Some  time  after  completing  his  course 
of  studies  at  this  institution,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Napoleon  (then  emperor)  to  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude. But  about  this  time  the  grand  opera- 
tions which  had  been  for  some  time  previ- 
ously in  progress  for  measuring  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barce- 
lona, required  that  the  course  of  observa- 
tions should  be  carried  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  conducted  through  Spain.  Arago  was 
selected  as  the  assistant  of  Biot,  to  prose- 
cute this  investigation,  which,  independ- 
ently of  its  importance  as  a  question  of 
physical  science,  was  regarded  with  much 
interest,  as  affording  the  basis  of  the  deci- 
mal system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
was  about  to  be  adopted,  and  which  has 
since  been  actually  adopted,  and  is  now  in 
general  use  in  France.  As  this  appoint- 
ment led  to  adventures  in  which  the 
personal  character  of  the  philosopher  was 
developed,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for 
narrating  them  with  some  detail. 

MM.  Delambre  and  Mechain,  profiting 
by  the  admirable  means  of  observation  a^ 
forded  by  the  repeating  circle  of  Borda, 
had  already  carried  the  chain  of  triangles 
from  Dunkirk,  through  France,  to  the 
Spanish  frontiersl  Although  the  original 
design  contempated  their  termination  at 
Barcelona,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra^ 
nean,  it  was  now  decided  to  continue  them 
over  that  sea  as  far  as  the  Balearic  Isles, 
and  it  was  more  especially  for  this  object 
that  the  commission  of  MM.  Biot  and  Ara- 
go was  issued.  The  Spanish  government 
nominated  two  commissioners,  MM.  Chaix 
and  Rodriguez,  to  co-operate  with  the  two 
French  savans.  A  Spanish  vessel  of  war 
was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  com* 
mission,  to  whicii,  as  science  knows  no*en- 
emy,  Britain  granted  a  safe  conduct. 

*  In  Freneh  col  leges  and  acboola,  tbe  lectnrei 
delivered  each  day  by  the  profeesors  or  chief 
tearhers,  are  repeated,  Mccompanied  with  dfvel' 
op mente, examples,  and  details,  by  inferior  teach- 
ers, called  repetiteurs,  who  am  often  selected  from 
the  mofct  advanced  and  distinguished  stttdants. 
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The  first  proceeding  was  to  connect  the 
coast  of  Spain  with  the  island  of  Yvice, 
the  ner.rest  of  the  group,  by  an  extensive 
triangle,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  measur- 
ed an  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  the 
base  about  an  hundred  miles.  To  render 
observations  possible  at  Such  distances,  sta- 
tions of  considerable  elevation  were  neces- 
sary. The  French  commissioners  selected 
for  this  purpose  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  near  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, while  M.  Rodriguez,  the  Spanish  ob- 
server, placed  his  station  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Campney,  on  the  Island  of  Yvice. 
In  those  mountainous  and  wiJd  solitudes, 
MM.  Biot  and  Arago  passed  several 
months,  pursuing  their  laborious  researches 
with  that  ardor  which  has  so  strongly 
characterized  the  whole  career  of  the  lat- 
ter. M.  Biot  has  not  failed,  in  his  repprt 
of  these  operations,  to  do  justice  to  his 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague. 

"  Ollen,"  says  he,  "  when  the  furious  storms 
of  these  tempestuous  regions  have  swept  away 
our  tents,  and  overthrown  our  instruments, 
has  M.  Arago,  with  indefatii^able  consrancy 
and  patience,  labored  to  collect  and  replace 
them,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  rest  night 
or  day  until  his  task  was  completed.'' 

tn  April,  1^07,  the  principal  observations 
having  been  made,  M.  Biot  departed  for 
Paris,  to  make  those  calculations  upon  the 
data  thus  obtained,  which  were  necessary 
to  attain  the  final  result,  viz.,  the  length  of 
the  meridional  arc.  Arago  remained  for 
the  purpore  of  prosecuting  the  observations 
necessary  tb  continue  the  chain  of  triangles 
to  Majorca.  For  this  purpose  he  sailed  in 
company  with  M.  Rodriguez  to  thai  island, 
where  they  fixed  their  station  on  Mount 
Galatzo,  from  which  they  were .  enabled  to 
observe  the  signals  on  Mount  Campney  in 
Yvice,  and  thus  to  obtain  means  of  measur- 
ing the  meridional  arc  between  these  two 
stations.  While  these  proceedings  were 
in  progress,  war  broke  out  unexpectedly 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  while  the 
French  savant  was  pursuing  his  peaceful  \f^ 
bora  in  the  mountainous  wilds  of  the  island, 
reports  were  spread  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation, that  the  signal  (ires  which  were  ex- 
hibited nightly  at  the  station  ou  mount  Ga- 
latzo, for  the  purposes  of  the  scientific  ob- 
servations, were  in  fact  shown  as  signals  to 
the  French  to  invade  the  island.  The  in- 
censed peasantry  flew  to  arms,  and  rushed 
up  the  mountain,  crying  '*  death  to  the  for* 
eigner  V*    M.  Arago  had  only  time  to  dis- 
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guise  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant, 
suppKed  to  him  by  one  of  bis  assistants, 
and  collect  the  papers  which  contained  the 
precious  notes  of  his  observations.  Thus 
disguised,  and  happily  fluent  in  the  Spanish 
paiois  of  Catalonia,  he  mingled  fearlessly 
with  the  crowd  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  escaped  to  Palma,  the  port  of  the 
island,  where  the  vessel  was  moored,  in 
which  he  had  arrived.  More  solicitous 
for  the  preservation  of  the  instruments 
which  had  been  left  at  the  observatory  on 
the  mountain,  than  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  he  induced  the  commander  of  the 
vessel  to  despatch  a  boat  for  them,  by 
which  they  were  obtained  and  brought  in 
safety  to  the  vessel.  The  Majorcan  peas- 
ants who  had  been  engaged  in  his  service, 
had  become  attached  to  him,  and,  remain- 
ing faithful,  preserved  religiously  what  they 
knew  their  master  had  so  highly  prized. 

Meanwhile  the  exasperated  mob,  having 
discovered  that  the  object  of  their  pursuit 
had  taken  refuge  on  board  the  vessel,  the 
captain  did  not  dare  to  defend  him,  and  de- 
termined on  shutting  him  up  in  the  Fort  of 
Belver,  where,  during  a  confinement  of 
several  months,  he  occupied  himself  in  the 
calculations  consequent  on  the  obervations 
made  at  Galatzo.  During  this  time  the 
monks  of  a  neighboring  convent,  who  en- 
tertained a  feeling  of  rancorous  hostility 
against  the  French,  omitted  no  effort 
to  corrupt  the  soldiers,  and  induce  them 
to  surrender  their  prisoner  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  To  the  credit  of  the  garrison 
of  the  little  fort,  these  attempts  were  with- 
out effect ;  and  at  length,  by  th6  persever- 
ing solicitations  of  M.  Rodriguez  with  the 
governing  Junta,  Arago  obtained  his  liber- 
ty, and  was  permitted  to  depart  in  a  fishing 
smack  manned  by  a  single  seaman.  In  this 
be  crossed  to  the  African  coast,  and  landed 
with  his  baggage  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments at  Algiers. 

Here  the  philosopher  was  cordially  receiv- 
ed by  the  French  consul,  who  immediately 
procured  for  him  a  passage  on  board  an  Al- 
gerine  frigate,  bound  for  Marseilles.  The 
vessel  had  already  neared  the  French  coast, 
and  was  in  sight  of  the  heights  at  Marseilles, 
when  she  encountered  a  Spanish  corsair, 
then  cruising  in  these-  seas,  by  which  she 
was  captured.     Once  more  a  prisoner,  Ara- 

go  was  now  condacted  to  Fort  Rosas,  where 
e  was  subjected  to  the  harshest  treatment, 
and  giYen  np  to  all  the  wretchedness  of  the 
rodeet  captivity.  The  Dey  of  Alpen^  how* 
tver,  was  no  ■eoner  informed  of  the  ivmk 
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offered  to  this  flag,  than  he  made  the  most 
energetic  remonstrances  to  the  Spanish  Jun- 
ta, and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
release  of  tlie  captive  crew,  and  with  then 
M.  Arago.  Once  more  at  sea,  the  frigate 
resumed  lier  course  to  Marseilles,  but  the 
misfortunes  of  the  savant  were  not  destined 
so  soon  to  terminate.  A  frightful  tempest 
occurred  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  with 
which  state  the  Algerines  were  then  at  war. 
To  run  ashore  in  this  extremity  would  have 
been  once  more  to  rush  into  captivi  ty .  Mean«* 
while  a  new  misfortune  came  :  a  leak  was 
declared,  and  the  vessel  was  fast  gaining  wa- 
ter. In  thia  emergency  it  was  decided  to 
run  her  again  on  the  African  coast,  and,  in 
a  sinking  state,  she  succeeded  in  reaching 
Bougie,  three  days'  journey  firom  Algiers. 

On  coming  ashore,  Arago  had  the  morti- 
fication to  learn  that,  in  the  interim,  the 
Dey,  who  had  given  him  so  kind  a  recep- 
tion, had  been  assassinated  in  an  emeute, 
and  was  replaced  by  another*  His  cases  of 
instruments  were  seized  by  the  Algerme 
authorities  at  Bougie,  under  the  persuasion 
that  they  contained  gold.  Afler  many  fruit- 
less remonstrances,  Arago  was  driven  to  the 
decision  to  undertakethe  journey  to  Algiers, 
to  invoke  the  aid  and  interference  of  the 
new  dey.  Disguising  himself  as  a  Bedouin, 
he  accordingly  set  out  on  foot,  with  a  Ma- 
rabout guide,  and,  crossing  Mount  Atlas, 
reached  Algiers.  Here  further  misfortunes 
awaited  him.  In  answer  to  his  supplioa- 
tions  the  dey  ordered  his  name  to  be  regis- 
tered among  the  slaves,  and  placed  him  in 
the  situation  of  interpreter  in  the  Algerine 
navy. 

After  a  time,  however,  by  the  interces- 
sion and  remonstrance  of  the  French  ooa- 
sul,  Arago  once  more  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  his  instruments  were  restored  to  him 
uninjured.  He  now  embarked  for  the  third 
time  for  his  native  shores,  on  board  a  vessel 
of  war.  On  arriving  off  Marseilles,  fate 
again  seemed  adverse :  an  English  frigate 
Uockaded  the  harbor,  and  summoning  the 
vessel  bearing  oor  astroncMner,  ordered  it  to 
sail  for  Minorca.  Arago  having  little  relish, 
as  may  be  well  imagined,  for  a  fourth  captiv- 
ity, persuaded  the  captain  to  make  a  feint 
of  obeying  the  injunctions  of  the  British 
commander,  but  profiting  by  a  sodden  and 
favorable  turn  of  the  wind,  to  run,  at  all  ha- 
zards, for  the  harbor  of  Marseilies,  where 
fortunately  they  arrived  without  further  mis- 
hap  or  mdestation. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  on  nniriag 
at  Parie,  M*  Ajr^  met  with  a  cordial  i^* 
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ceplion  from  his  scientific  colleagues.  As 
a  recompense  for  the  long  sufferings  and  in- 
trepid conduct  of  the  young  savant,  the  rules 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  relaxed, 
and  at  twenty-three  he  was  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Institute,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  by  the  emperor  Professor  in 
the  Polytechnic  School,  where  he  continued 
his  courses  on  analysis  and  geodesy  until 
1831.  At  the  moment  of  the  election  of 
Arago,  the  Institute  was  in  the  meridian  of 
its  splendor.  There  sat  the  great  lumina- 
ries of  the  severe  sciences ;  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  **  Mecaniqne  Celeste,"  and  the 
not  lesd  eminent  writer  of  the  '*  Mecanique 
Analatique."  There  also  sat  the  Monges  and 
the  Berthollets,  the  Biots,  and  the  other  em- 
inent veterans  of  science ;  and  around  them 
pressed  names  whose  lustre  was  then  but  in 
the  dawn  of  its  future  splendor ;  the  Cuviers, 
the  Poissons,  the  Amperes,  and  a  crowd 
of  others.  Among  these,  the  enterprising 
youth  of  Arago  assumed  its  place  full  of 
hope  and  buoyant  with  aspirations  of  a  fu- 
ture not  unworthy  of  the  glorious  fraternity 
with  which  he  became  associated. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  esteemed  and 
loved  Arago,  a  sentiment  which  was  not  ex- 
tinguished or  abated  by  the  southern  blunt- 
ness  and  republican  frankness  of  manner 
which  no  imperial  splendor  or  court  cere- 
mony could  repress.  When  the  emperor, 
after  his  fall  at  Waterloo,  designed  a  retire- 
ment to  the  United  States,  intending  to  de- 
Tote  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  physi- 
cal science,  to  which  from  his  boyhood  he 
had  been  attached,  he  proposed  to  invite 
Arago  to  accompany  him. 

From  an  early  period  of  life,  Arago  was 
an  ardent  politician,  and  aller  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, never  disguised  his  republican  prin- 
ciples. Under  the  restoration,  however,  he 
took  no  active  part  in  the  political  arena, 
although  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing bis  opinions  known  when  their  promul- 
gation might  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Publicly,  however, 
he  was  only  known  as  a  savant  and  an  active 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  Institute, 
until  the  Revolution  of  1830  called  him 
forth  in  another  and  very  different  character. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  a  meeting  of 
the  institute  was  appointed,  at  which  M. 
Arago  was  expected  to  read  his^  Eloge  of 
Fresnel.  He  had  then  acquired  n^uch 
of  that  popularity  by  his  enviable  faculty 
of  rend^ing  science  familiar  and  accessi- 
ble to  those  who  had  not  become  pro- 
fimndly  versed  in  its  technicalitieSi  which 
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now  constitutes  the  most  striking  feature  of 
his  genius.  A  large  assemblage  of  all  classes 
of  weH  informed  and  enlightened  persons 
were  therefore  collected  to  hear  the  popu- 
lar eulogist.  On  that  afternoon,  the  or- 
donnances  which  destroyed  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  annihilated  the  electoral  rights, 
and  annulled  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  at  the  restoration,  were  published 
in  the  Moniteur.  Arago  was  standing  in 
the  ante-room,  conversing  with  Cuvier, 
who  was  then  perpetual  secretary,  when 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa  (Marshal  Marmont) 
entered  with  the  Moniteur  in  his  hand, 
and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 'with 
fire  in  his  eye  and  confusion  in  his  looks. 
"  'Tis  well,"  exclaimed  Marmont,  addresih 
ing  Arago,  "  these  infernal  ordonnances 
have  appeared  at  last.  I  expected  as  much. 
The  wretches !  to  place  me  in  this  horri* 
ble  position!  No  doubt,  I  shall  now  be 
commanded  to  draw  the  sword  to  sustain 
measures  which  in  my  heart  I  detest" 

The  Moniteur  was  handed  round,  and 
the  announcement  it  contained  had  such 
an  overwelming  effect  on  the  assembly, 
that  Arago  declared  he  would  postpone 
the  delivery  of  his  eloge,  assigning  as  his 
reason  the  grave  condition  of  the  country. 
M.  Cuvier,  however,  who  partook  of  little 
of  the  ardor  of  Arago's  temperament,  r^ 
monstrated  against  any  derangement  of  the 
business  of  the  Academy,  observing  that 
the  majesty  of  science  should  not  be  com- 
promised in  what  he  called  the  struggles,  of 
party,  and  that  Arago  owed  it  equally  to  the 
illustrious  body  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  to  himself,  not  to  give  grounds  for  charg- 
ing its  meetings  with  the  manifestation  of 
any  factious  political  spirit.  Upon  this  M. 
Villemain  intervened,  and  some  warm  alter- 
cation took  place  between  him  and  Cuvier. 
Ultimately,  however,  Arago  decided  on 
proceeding  with  the  eloge,  with  which, 
however,  he  intermingled  some  burning  al- 
lusions to  the  events  of  the  moment  and 
the  government,  which  drew  from  the  as- 
sembly unequivocal  marks  of  sympathy. 
This  was  the  first  outbreak  of  public  feel- 
ing produced  by  the  ordonnances. 

While  the  words  of  Arago  elicted  ap- 
plause at  the  Institute  the  funds  declined 
at  the  Bourse.  Science  and  finance — the 
noblest  and  the  vilest  of  the  instruments  of 
human  power,  pronounced  against  the  fall- 
ing dynasty. 

During  the  next  day,  the  public  mind  in 
Paris  was  in  a  ferment.  The  tricolor  flag 
was  unfurled.    The  revolution  declared  iu 
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■elf;  and  on  the  succeeding  day  (the  28th) 
Marmont,  as  he  anticipated,  was  appointed, 
military  dictator  by  Charles  X.,  and  or- 
dered to  quell  the  emeuie.  During  the  day, 
the  conflict  between  the  troops  and  the  peo- 
ple continued ;  Marmont  directing  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  from  the  head  quarters  in 
the  Place  Venddme.  Madame  de  Boignes, 
knowing  the  influence  which  Arago  had 
over  the  mind  of  Marmont,  sent  a  note  to 
the  former,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
entreating  him  to  repair  to  the  marshal, 
and  persuade  him  to  suspend  the  slaughter 
of  the  people,  and  so  save  Paris  from  the 
terrible  disaster  which  threatened  it.  Ara- 
go hesitated  at  first,  fearing  the  miscon- 
•truction  which  might  be  put  upon  such  a 
step,  taken  by  one  whose  republican  spirit 
was  so  well  known.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  comply  with  the  suggestion  thus 
urged  upon  him  in  the  interests  of  humani- 
ty, and  that  no  sinister  imputation  should 
rest  upon  him,  he  called  his  eldest  son  to 
accompany  him,  and  be  a  witness  of  what 
should  pass.  They  proceeded  accordingly, 
and  passing  through  a  shower  of  balls, 
arrived  at  the  head  quarters.  There  a 
Btrange  scene  was  presented  to  them.  On 
passing  through  the  billiard  room,  M.  Lau- 
rentie  was  leanmg  on  the  table,  writing  an 
article  for  the  QuBtidienne,  one  of  the  Car- 
list  journals.  Confusion  reigned  through 
the  building.  Aides-de-camp  passed  and 
repassed,  pahs,  disordered,  and  covered 
with  sweat  and  dust.  From  the  room  of 
the  marshal  despatches  issued  from  min- 
ute to  minute.  A  thousand  rumors  were 
brought  from  the  streets,  and  the  increas- 
ing reports  of  fire-arms  were  heard.  The 
superior  officers  standing  in  the  embrasures 
of  the  windows,  witnessed  the  turns  of  the 
day  with  attentive  ear  and  changing  fea- 
tures. 

When  M.  Arago  entered,  presenting  his 
•well-known  colossal  figure,  his  command- 
ing bust,  and  ardent  look,  there  was  a 
movement  of  agitation  among  the  royalist 
officers.  He  was  surrounded  and  address- 
ed with  expressions  of  fear  by  some,  of 
menace  by  others.  A  Polish  officer  in  the 
French  service,  M.  Komierrowski,  placed 
himself  at  his  side,  and  declared  that  if 
a  hand  were  raised  against  him,  he  would 
plunge  his  sabre  in  the  bosom  of  him  who 
ehould  attempt  such  a  violation  of  a  person 
to  sacred !  Conducted  to  the  presence  of 
Marmont,  the  marshal,  on  seeing  him, 
atarted  on  his  feet,  extending  his  arm  to 
ferlMd  his  approach.    '*  Make  no  overtures 
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to  me,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  which  can  tend  to 
my  dishonor  as  a  soldier." 

"  What  I  come  to  propose  to  you,"  re- 
plied Arago,  ''  will,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
dound to  your  honor.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
turn  your  sword  against  Charles  X.,  but  I 
tell  you  to  decline  this  odious  command, 
and  leave  instantly  for  St.  Cloud,  to  surren- 
der your  commission." 

"  How !"  returned  Marmont,  ''  shall  I 
abandon  the  command  which  the  king  has 
entrusted  to  me  1  Shall  I,  a  soldier,  yield 
to  a  band  of  insurgents  ?  What  will  Eu- 
rope say  to  see  our  brave  soldiers  retreat 
before  a  mob  armed  only  with  sticks  and 
stones  ?  Impossible ! — impossible !  It  can- 
not be.  You  know  my  opinions  well. 
You  know  whether  these  cursed  ordonnan- 
ces  had  my  approval.  No,  my  friend,  a 
horrible  fatality  weighs  upon  me.  My  des- 
tiny must  be  accomplished." 

*'  You  may  successfully  combat  this  fa- 
tality," replied  Arago;  ''  means  are  offered 
to  you  to  efface  from  the  memory  of  your 
countrymen  the  recollection  of  the  invasion 
of  1814.  Depart-— depart,  without  delay, 
for  St.  Cloud." 

Arago  referred  to  the  long  and  bitterly- 
remembered  conduct  of  Marmont,  in  being 
the  means  of  surrendering  Paris  to  the 
enemy,  on  the  first  invasioa  by  the  allies. 

At  thi^  moment  their  conference  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  officer,  who  rushed  in  with 
disordered  looks,  stripped  of  fats  coat,  and 
wearing  the  common  round  hat  of  a  civil- 
tan.  The  attendants  alarmed,  were  about 
to  seize  him,  when  he  exclaimed,  throwing 
off  the  hat,  **  You  do  not  recognize  me, 
then  ?  Behold  the  aid-de-camp  of  General 
Quinsonnas."  He  had  cut  oflf  his  musta- 
chios,  thrown  off  his  coat,  and  changed  his 
hat,  to  enable  him  to  make  his  way  in  safe- 
ty through  the  excited  populace  to  the 
head  quarters.  He  came  to  announce  that 
the  troops  posted  in  the  Market  of  Inno- 
cents had  already  suffered  much,  and  that 
a  reinforcement  was  necessary. 

"  But  have  they  not  cannon  ?"  thundered 
the  astonished  marshal. 

''Cannon!"  returned  the  atd-de-camp, 
"  but  how,  Monsieur  le  Due,  can  they 
point  cannon  til  tAc  atr  ?  What  can  can- 
non do  against  a  torrent  of  paving  stonea 
and  household  furniture  which  are  poured 
down  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
windows  and  reofst" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this',  when  a 
lancer  entered,  who  had  been  unhorsed  io 
the  Rue  St.  Honoi^.    This  wretched  eoK 
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dier  had  his  uniform  torn  and  covered  with 
blood.  His  open  jacket  showed  his  naked 
breast,  in  which  a  handful  of  printers' 
types  was  buried — the  loading  of  a  gun 
which  had  been  fired  upon  him !  By  a 
singular  retribution,  the  implements,  the 
proper  use  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  ordonnances,  were  thus  converted  into 
offensive  engines  directed  against  the  agents 
employed  to  enforce  these  ordonnances. 

The  marshal  paced  the  room  with  hasty 
and  agitated  steps,  his  internal  struggles 
being  manifest  in  his  visage.  **  tleinforce* 
mentsi"  said  he,  with  impatience,  to  the 
aid*de-camp— *'  I  have  no  reinforcements 
to  send  them.  They  must  get  out  of  the 
scrape  as  best  they  can." 

The  officer  departed  with  despair  in  his 
looks.     Arago  resumed  his  persuasions. 

"  Well,  well,''  8ai(J  Marmoni, ''  we  shall 
see — perhaps  in  the  evening  " 

**  In  the  evening !"  rejoined  Arago.  "  In 
the  evening  it  will  be  too  late.  Think  bow 
many  mothers  will  be  lefl  childless,  how 
many  wives,  widows — how  many  thousand 
families  will  be  plunged  in  mourning  before 
evening !  This  evening,  depend  on  it,  all 
will  be  over,  and  whatever  be  the  issue  of 
the  struggle,  ruin,  certain,  inevitable  ruin 
awaits  you.  Vanquished,  your  destruction 
is  sure.  A  conqueror,  who  will  pardon  you 
for  the  blood  of  your  fellow«citizens  which 
will  have  been  shed !" 

Marmont  was  moved,  and  seemed  to  yield. 

''Must  I  say  more,"  continued  Arago — 
"  must  I  tell  you  all.  As  I  passed  through 
the  streets,  I  heard  among  the  people  your 
name  repeated  with  terrible  references  to 
past  events — '  so  they  fire  on  the  people,' 
.they  cried — '  it  is  Marmont  who  is  paying 
his  debts.' " 

Arago's  efforts  were  fruitless. 

Not  long  ader  the  revolution,  science 
lost  in  Cuvier  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. The  chair  of  perpetual  secretary 
to  the  Institute  was  thus  vacated  in  1S32, 
and  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  illus- 
trious naturalist  fell  upon  Arago. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  place  which 
Arago  holds  in  the  estimation  of  men  of 
science  is  not  so  elevated  as  that  to  which 
the  popular  voice  has  raised  him.  It  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  asked,  how  so  high 
a  situation,  depending  solely  on  the  votes 
of  members  of  the  Institute,  should  have 
been  conferred  upon  him. 

The  office  of  perpetual  secretary  demands 
peculiar  qualifications.  It  is  one  for  which 
a  Laplace  or  a  Lagrange  would  have  been 
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ill  suited,  eminent  as  these  savants  were. 
The  perpetual  secretary,  the  organ  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  daily  duties  to 
discharge  which  demand  great  versatility,  a 
ready  fluency  of  speech,  a  familiarity  with 
languages  ancient  and  modern — in  a  word^ 
a  certain  amount  of  literary  acquirement, 
in  addition  to  an  almost  universal  familiarity 
with  the  sciences. 

Arago  has  been  called  the  "  most  lettered 
of  savants,**  If  he  had  not  assumed  a  place 
in  the  A^cadcmie  des  Sciences,  he  would 
have  held  a  distinguished  one  in  the  Acade" 
mie  Drangaise,^  His  style  of  writing  and 
speaking  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  clearness,  as  well  as  for  great  force  of 
language,  great  felicity  of  illustration,  and 
a  most  enviable  power  of  rendering  abstruse 
reasonings  familiar  to  minds  which  are  not 
versed  in  the  sciences.  The  promptitude 
and  fluency  of  his  ei^temporaneous  addresses 
is  also  a  quality  to  which  he  is  indebted  ibr 
much  of  his  popularity.  He  unites  to  the 
accomplishments  of  a  classical  scholar,  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  modern  literature, 
and  especially  those  of  France  and  England. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  such  a  com- 
bination of  qualifications  rendered  him  emi- 
nently fitted  to  discharge  the  duties 'of  per- 
petual secretary  to  the  Institute.  In  senior- 
ity, and  in  the  depth  of  his  physical  know- 
ledge, and  the  extent  of  his  original  re- 
searches, Biot  had  higher  dairas,  but  in 
other  respects  his  qualifications  did  not 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  M.  Arago. 

The  reputation  of  scientific  men,  so  far 
as  it  rests  upon  the  estimation  of  their  col- 
leagues, is  determined  almost  exclusively 
by  their  original  researches.  The  discovery 
of  new  laws  or  unobserved  phenomena  of 
nature,  is  admitted  as  giving  them  a  claim 
to  the^highest  grade  in  the  corps  of  science. 
Had  Newton  only  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation,  he  would  have  left  to  posterity 
an  imperishable  ntlme.  The  discovery  of 
electro-magnetism  placed  Oersted  in  the 
highest  rank.  The  demonstration  that  the 
earths  and  alkalis  are  compounds,  having 
metallic  bases,  registered  the  name  of  Davy 
in  the  category  of  those  to  whom  mankind 
is  most  deeply  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Secondary  to  discovery,  but  still  affording 
a  high  claim  to  distinction,  is  the  produo- 

*  The  Institute  consiats  of  several  academies, 
the  first  of  which  is  called  the  Academie  FraP9ai8e, 
which  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the 
French  language  in  its  purity,  and  is  that  to  which 
men  of  literature  are  more  especially  attached. 
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tlon  of  systematic  works,  in  which  the  body 
of  natural  laws  and  phenomena,  resulting 
from  the  original  researches  of  discoverers, 
are  arranged,  expounded,  developed,  and 
pursued  through  their  more  immediate  con- 
sequences. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Euclid  ever  dis- 
cotered  a  geometrical  truth.  It  is  certain 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  propositions  which 
composed  his  ''  Elements "  were  known 
to  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  ancient,  baying  been 
brought  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  by  Pytha- 
goras and  others.  No  one,  however,  can 
deny  the  genuineness  of  the  fame  which 
has  surrounded  the  name  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the«elebrated  "  Elements." 

Had  Laplace  never  brought  to  light  any 
of  the  great  general  laws  of  physics,  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ''  Mecan- 
ique  Celeste/'  yet  that  work  itself  would 
have  been  a  bequest  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, which  would  have  registered  the 
name  of  its  author  in  a  high  rank  of  phi* 
losophers. 

As  the  printing-press  and  the  steam-en- 
gine have,  by  their  combined  power,  tended 
to  elevate  the  less  informed  classes  of  every 
civilizfed  people,  by  multiplying  the  means 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  giv- 
ing immensely  increased  facility,  cheapness, 
Bnd  expedition  to  the  interfusion  of  all 
classes,  thus  imparting,  by  mere  social  con- 
tact, the  elevation  of  the  more  enlightened 
to  the  less  informed,  and  without  lowering 
the  former,  raising  the  latter,  new  intellec- 
tual exigencies  have  arisen ;  philosophers 
have  more  Taried  calls  on  them.  Their 
fellow-men  asked  them  for  the  blessings  of 
instruction  in  such  form  and  measure  as  the 
duty  of  their  avocations  allow  them  to  re- 
ceive it.  They  knock  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  science,  and  supplicate  that  they 
may  be  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  that 
all  be  admitted  to  worsnip  and  fall  down  in 
the  "  intima  penetralia." 

In  a  word,  the  public  within  the  last  half 
century,  have  called  aloud  for  a  system  of 
adult  instruction,  more  especially  directed 
to  the  development  of  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  to  their  most  pro- 
minent applications  to  the  uses  of  life. 

But  adult  learners,  engaged  in  the  active 
business  of  life,  and  often  occupied  in  daily 
toil,  cannot  sit  down  to  familiarize  their 
minds  with  the  technicalities  of  science ; 
nor  can  they  approach  its  truths  by  the 
aeTere  paths  marked  out  for  the  rigorously 
disciplined  students  of  academies  and  uni- 


versities; A  new  style  of  instruction,  writ- 
ten as  well  as  oral,  by  printed  books  as  well 
as  by  spoken  lectures,  was,  therefore,  called 
into  existence.  Mechanics'  institutions 
took  the  lead  in  this  intellectual  revolution. 
At  first  those  who  lent  themselves  to  the 
innovation  were  regarded  with  a  sinister 
look  by  their  learned  colleagues.  The  great 
leaders  of  the  scientific  corps  stood  aloof. 
The  intrinsic  utility  of  the  thing,  and  the 
irresistible  character  of  the  public  demand 
for  it  in  every  country  holding  any  degree 
of  advancement,  forced  forward  the  im- 
provement ;  and  at  length  some  of  the  meet 
eminent  names  were  found  among  the  labor- 
ers in  this  new  field  of  scientific  distinction. 

First  snd  most  honored  stands  the  name 
of  Henry  Brougham.  In  establishing  the 
"Library  of  Useful  knowledge,"  and  af- 
fording an  example  and  a  pattern  at  once 
for  the  works  which  were  to  compose  it,  in 
his  beautiful  *'  Discourse  upon  the  Objects 
and  Pleasures  of  Science,"  he  gave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  movement.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
"  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,"  the  scien- 
tific section  of  which  was  designed  on  a 
similar  plan  but  with  somewhat  an  higher 
aim.  Among  the  volumes  that  were  pro- 
duced in  this  miscellany,  the  work  of  Sir 
John  Herschell,  entitled  "  A  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  formed 
an  era  in  this  kind  of  composition,  and  an 
event  in  the  progress  of  scientific  literature, 
which  can  never  be  forgotten ;  this  work, 
which  the  venerated  Mackintosh  pronoun- 
ced the  most  remarkable  philosophical  trea- 
tise which  had  appeared  since  the  death  of 
Bacon. 

In  examining  the  pretensions  of  M.  Ara- 
go,  and  arriving  at  a  just  decision  on  the 
question  raised  between  those  whose  idol 
he  is,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  would 
reduce  him  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  com- 
munity of  science,  on  the  other,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  these  distinctions. 

In  original  research,  in  observation  and 
experiment,  that  highest  field  of  scientific 
labor,  M.  Arago,  say  his  detractors,  "  has 
done  nothing."  This  statement  is  easily 
confuted.  We  have  already  related  his 
early  labors  on  the  measurement  of  the 
meridional  arc  in  conjunction  with  M.  Biot. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  in  this  there  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fair  promise  in  a  young 
sttvitnt,  which  was  appropriately  and  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  by  the  distinction  imme- 
diately conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  year  1839,  howerer,  the  Royal 
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Society  of  London  conferred  apon  him  the 
Copley  medal,  an  annual  mark  of  honor, 
which  is  granted  by  that  society  to  persons 
who  by  their  original  researches  promote 
the  advancement  of  physical  science.  It 
was  conferred  on  M.  Aragofor  his  discover- 
ies connected  with  the  development  of 
magnetism  by  rotation  ;  an  inquiry  in  which 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  labors 
of  Babbage  and  Herschell.  His  country- 
men esteemed  this  mark  of  distinction  to 
have  brought  with  it  more  than  usual  honor, 
from  the  consideration  that  M.  Arago  had 
frequently  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  efTorts  to  wrest  from  British  savants  the 
merit  claimed  for  them  as  inventors  and 
discoverers,  an  example  of  which  is  adduced 
in  his  researches  into  the  early  history  of 
the  steam-engine,  in  which  he  is  regarded 
in  France  as  having  proved  that  that  ma- 
chine is  of  French  invention.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  belter  know  the  feelings  which 
animate  the  council  of  the  Jloyal  Society 
in  the  distribution  of  scientific  honors,  are 
aware  how  utterly  groundless  such  ideas 
are. 

M.  Arago  was  associated  with  Gay  Lus- 
sac  in  conducting  the  series  of  experiments 
by  which  the  table  exhibiting  the  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  temperature  of 
steam  was  extended  to  the  highest  practica- 
ble degrees  of  tension. 

Besides  those  we  have  just  mentioned, 
may  be  found  a  few  other  instances  of  origin- 
al research  scattered  through  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Institute,  and  scientific  periodi- 
cals  -  -  "  —  — 

Admitiipc?  -  fV"  --'«^;^e^»^^^atcan 
t,%i  lairiy  claimed  for  them,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  forty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  labors  of  this  savant  commenced ; 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
thirty-seven  years'  standing;  that  at  the 
head  of  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  labora- 
tory and  cabinets  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
he  had  mean^  o.f  experimental  inquiry  and 
observation  on  an  unusually  large  and  liberal 
scale  at  his  absolute  command,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  there  is  any  thing  in  these 
labors  and  researches  to  form  the  founda- 
tion for  the  widely-extended  reputation 
which  he  enjoys. 

M.  Arago  is  not  the  author  of  any  ays- 
tematical  work  in  any  branch  of  science. 

In  the  two  departments  of  scientific  la- 
bor which  are  considered  as  giving  a  title 
to  the  highest  reputation,  M.  Ar^go  has 
therefore  done  nothing  in  any  degree  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  fame  and  popularity  which 
surround  his  name. 

In  those  Jabors  which  are  directed  to 
popularize  and  diffuse  science — to  bring  it 
to  the  doors  of  the  man  of  the  world — to 
adorn  it  with  the  graces  of  eloquence,  Ara- 
go stands  forward  pre-eminent.  This  is  the 
source  of  his  popularity,  and  the  foundation 
of  his  fame. 

It  has  been  the  laudable  practice  of  the 
Institute  to  commemorate  each  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  after  their  decease^ 
by  a  public  eulogy  or  *'  eloge,"  which  is  read 
at  one  of  its  meetings,  and  published  in  its 
transactions.  These  eloges  are  biographi- 
cal sketches,  in  which  the  things  which 
have  been  done  or  written  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  by  the  departed  member, 
are  explained  and  narrated  with  that  en- 
comium which  such  an  occasion  requires. 

In  the  composition  of  those  eloges,  Arago 
has  obtained  a  great  celebrity.  No  one  liv- 
ing, perhaps,  combines  so  many  eminent 
qualifications  for  such  a  task,  and  according- 
ly these  essays  have  been  heard  and  read 
with  the  greatest  manifestations  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  have  received  marks  of  unqualified 
admiration.  It  is  usual  to  adapt  such  es- 
says not  to  scientific  men  only,  but  to  the 
world  in  general.  It  is,  therefore,  necessa- 
ry, in  explaining  the  works  from  which  the 
deceased  member  has  derived  distinctioOi 
to  divest  the  exposition  of  the  technical 
language  and  symbols  of  science,  to  exhibit 
them  with  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  to 
clothe  them  in  the  lantrua^e  nC  ^^^^ — ^^ 

andpoeUJ^   ^- u^t»i  Uis  power,  Arago 

..^m^drtj  seizes  this  opportunity  of  displaying 
it,  and  executes  his  task  con  amort.  Like 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  amorous  of  the 
forms  of  beauty  and  grace  which  are  de- 
veloped under  its  edge,  the  pen  of  Arago 
dwells  with  undissembled  delight  on  the 
sentences  of  those  charming  compositions. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of 
science,  will  recall  the  pleasure  produced 
by  the  perusal  of  the  eloges  of  Voita,  Fres- 
nel.  Ampere,  and  Watt. 

In  didactic  eloquence,  M.  Arago  has  had 
few  equals — no  superior.  In  tlie  scientiiie 
essays  of  Lord  Brougham  there  are  many 
qualities  unfolded  which  exhibit  the  same 
character  of  genius.  Indeed,  between  these 
two  illustrious  men  there  are  many  analogies 
sufficiently  striking.  Both  are  gifted  with 
the  same  fluency,  ease,  simplicity,  and  clear- 
ness. Both  have  the  rare  facility  of  render- 
ing simple  that  which  is  complicated ;  of 
shedding  the  light  of  their  mind  on  that 
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which  18  obscure ;  of  clearing  to  the  uniniti- 
ated the  thorny  paths  that  lead  to  the  temple 
of  science.  Both  have  been  the  ardent  apos- 
tles of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  have 
stimulated  others  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
hoi  J  labor,  bj  precept  and  example.  Both 
have  combined  the  character  apparently  in- 
compatible, of  the  politician  who  rushes  into 
the  conflict  of  the  chambers  and  mounts  the 
rostrum  of  the  popular  assembly,  with  that 
of  the  grave  instructor  who  unfolds  the 
laws  of  the  physical  universe,  reads  to  bis 
astonished  auditors  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  heavens  for  countless  ages  gone  by, 
and  foretells  what  will  happen  there  for 
countless  ages  to  come. 

As  a  savant,  we  find  many  points  of  re- 
semblance between  Arago  and  Sir  John 
Herschel.  The  celebrated  discourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy  exhibits,  in  the  felicity 
of  its  style  of  exposition  and  illustration, 
those  endowments  which  have  contributed 
to  raise  Arago  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popu- 
larity. 

As  an  oral  teacher,  Faraday  exhibits, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  qualities 
which  annually  attract  such  crowds  to  the 
astronomical  lectures  delivered  at  the  obser^ 
vatoire. 

Though  not  deficient  in  some  familiarity 
with  the  pure  mathematics,  M.  Arago  has 
not  acquired  that  profound  knowledge  of 
them  which  hrs  scientific  position  is  con- 
sidered to  demand.  That  he  is  not  ignorant, 
as  some  of  his  detractors  have  said,  of  this 

^irT^  -'•"'•ipnce  is  proved  bv  the  chnir  he 
filled  for  so  many  y^!:..  ^..v:  Polytechnic 
School.  But  that  he  has  not,  on  the  ut«n.i 
hand,  prosecuted  these  studies  so  as  to 
atail  himself  of  them  to  any  considerable 
extent,  is  equally  certain. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  nothing  con- 
tributing materially  to  the  advancement  of 
practical  astronomy  has  issued  from  the  ob- 
servatory under  his  directorship  ;  that  he  is 
neither  an  observer  himself,  nor  has  he  the 
power  of  turning  the  observations  of  his 
asaislanls  to  profitable  account. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  such  animadversions  may  be  to  some 
extent  histified,  the  friends  of  M.  Arago 
reply,  that  no  savant  ever  displayed  more 
activity  and  untiring  industry.  *'  Ask," 
^ay  they,  **  his  assistants  and  colleagues  in 
Ike  observatory  respecting  his  course  of  life- 
They  will  relate  to  you,  with  anafTected  a9- 
toni^ment,  the  incredible  amount  of  mental 
labor  which  he  undergoes ;  that  he  esteems 
that  roan  idle  who  toils  lass  than  fourteen 
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hours  a  day;  that  with  himself,  days  of  this 
kind  are  days  of  comparative  rest;  they 
will  tell  you  of  the  pile  of  correspondence, 
memorials,  and  petitions  which  daily  load 
his  table,  relating  to  politics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
and  even  philosophy  and  literature  !  They 
will  tell  you  of  his  correspondence  with 
every  part  of  Europe;  with  Asia,  with 
America,  North  and  South  ;  they  will  tell 
you  of  the  uncounted  committees  on  politics, 
science,  and  the  arts,  of  which  he  is  an  ac- 
tive member;  they  will  tell  you  of  the  plans 
which  he  has  daily  to  examine  and  report 
upon,  of  the  memoirs  he  has  to  analyze,  and 
of  his  weekly  work,  as  perpetual  secretary 
and  man  of  all  work  of  the  Institute,  and 
they  will  then  ask  you,  is  not  that  enough 
to  earn  his  reputation.'' 

With  all  these  calls  on  his  attention,  no 
one  is  more  accessible  than  M.  Arago.  The 
government,  the  municipality,  public  and 
private  estabKshments  connected  with  in- 
dustry and  the  useful  arts,  find  in  him  an 
adviser  always  ready  and  disinterested.  Tet 
in  the  midst  of  duties  so  absorbing,  and 
calls  so  various,  there  is  no  one  seen  in  the 
salons  of  Paris  who  shares  more  freely  and 
enjoys  more  intensely  the  pleasures  of  so- 
cietv. 

Arago  is  ambitious.  He  shares,  in  a  large 
measure,  that  love  of  glory  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar attribute  of  his  countrymen.  This 
passion  fills  his  soul.  Had  he  been  a  soldier, 
he  would  have  been  a  marshal  of  France, 
the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights.  He  seeks 
fame,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  that  remote 

•  »»:-.K  c^mes  when  the  bones  of  its 

owner   crumble  i,.  •».,,.       ^^  j^^^ 

immediate  honor,  and  thirsts  for  popularity. 
This  he  courts  in  science,  in  letters,  in 
politics ; — in  the  observatory,  in  hb  closet, 
in  the  senate,  and  at  the  hustings. 

Arago  is  of  an  impetuous  temper.  A  vio- 
lent political  partisan,  he  carries  into  sci- 
ence and  letters  the  spirit  which  animates 
him  in  the  tribune,  and  allows  his  estimates 
of  the  merits  and  claims  of  his  contempora- 
ries to  be  biassed  by  the  hostilities  or  the 
partialities  produced  by  their  respective  po- 
litical opinions.  Filled  with  the  aspiring 
ambition  so  peculiar  to  his  country,  he 
claims  for  it  the  first  and  highest  place  in 
every  thing  which  can  elevate  its  fame. 
There  is  no  invention  in  art,  or  discovery 
in  science,  which  he  will  not  strain  every 
sinew  of  his  mind  to  claim  for  France,  if 
he  notices  the  steam-engine,  he  is  sure  to 
prove  that  admirable  machine  to  be  of 
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French  origin ;  according  to  him,  the  Phila- 
deiphian  experiment  of  drawing  lightning 
from  the  clouds,  which  all  the  world  be- 
lieves to  be  due  to  Franklin,  is  in  reality 
due  to  a  Frenchman. 

If  it  could  be  assumed  that  France  might 
have  existed  before  paradise,  M.  Arago 
would  demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  made, 
not  as  is  commonly  believed,  by  God,  but 
by  a  Frenchman. 

In  his  capacity  of  astronomer  royal,  M. 
Arago  delivers  each  season,  at  the  observa- 
tory, a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy. 
These  are  exquisite  models  of  popular  di« 
dactic  eloquence.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
convenient locality  of  tbe  observatory,  and 
the  inconvenient  hours  at  which  they  are 
given,  the  theatre  is  filled  with  an  audience 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  class,  who  hang  on  the 
lips  of  the  lecturer  with  mute  and  unrelax- 
ing  attention,  the  most  grateful  homage  to 
his  genius. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
M.  Arago  directs  the  publication  of  the 
"  Annuaire,"  an  almanack  issued  at  a  low 
price  for  general  use  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. As  an  appendix  to  this  work,  notices 
on  scientific  subjects,  written  in  a  popular 
style,  have  for  many  years  appeared.  The 
notices  of  «  The  Steam-Engine,''  "  Com- 
ets," "Artesian  Wells,"  ** Thunder  and 
Lightning,"  '*  Eclipses,"  will  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all  readers.  The  form  of 
Its  publication,  the  utility  of  its  contents 
and  tables,  and  its  extreme  cheapness  (it  is 
sold  in  France  at  one  franc,  equal  to  ten- 
p^iee),  have  combined  to  g^e  it  an  enor- 
mous circulation  throughout  every  part  of 
the  world.  Nothing  has  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  universal  diffusion  of  M. 
Arago's  name  as  this  little  annual  volume. 
The  tact  shown  in  tbe  selection  of  the  top- 
ics for  the  "  notices  "  is  not  less  striking 
than  the  felicity  of  the  style  in  which  they 
are  composed.  That  a  reputation  has  re- 
sulted from  them,  considering  its  extent  and 
universality,  altogether  disproportionate  to 
their  claims  as  scientific  compositions,  is 
undeBiable ;  and  that  the  reaction  produced 
thus,  among  the  scientific  community, 
shooid  give  rise  to  hostile  strictures  and  de- 
preciating animadversions  on  the  author  is 
natural.  The  "  notices  "  will  nevertheless 
be  read,  and  the  name  of  the  writer  echoed 
in  places  ivhere  these  strictures  shall  never 
be  heard,  and  at  times  when  they  shall  be 
forgotten. 
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The  convulsions  which  attended  the  Rev* 
olution  of  July  did  not  suddenly  terminate. 
They  were  followed  from  time  to  time  by 
popular  outbreaks  in  Paris,  in  which  the 
civil  force  and  the  militia  of  the  National 
Guard  were  called  upon  to  act.  The  go- 
vernment itself  was  unsettled,  and  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  crown,  with  new  functions 
and  uncertain  responsibilities,  were  dis- 
tracted and  divided — the  more  so,  because, 
although  the  principle  of  the  royal  irrespon- 
sibility was  adopted  in  the  constitution,  the 
persona]  character  of  Louis  Philippe,  not 
less  than  the  exigencies  and  well-being  of 
the  state,  did  not  permit  that  monarch  lo 
assume  the  position  of  the  Lay  Figure,  to 
which  the  sovereign  is  reduced  in  England. 
In  these  emeutes,  M.  Arago  was  often  called 
to  appear  either  casually,  or  by  his  office  as 
a  deputy,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard. 

In  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  pil- 
lage and  destruction  of  tbe  archbishop's 
palace  in  February,  1831,  and  which  me- 
naced the  metropolitan  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  he  appeared  as  colonel  of  the  twelfth 
legion  t>f  the  National  Guard.  During  the 
night  of  the  14th,  the  populace  in  several 
quarters  had  committed  violences,  which 
presaged  the  proceedings  of  the  morning. 
At  the  break  of  day,  groups  had  assembled 
in  the  streets  around  the  Palais  Royale. 
These  avenues,  however,  were  efficiently 
guarded,  and  mysterious  leaders  appeared 
among  the  people,  who  artfully  directed 
their  course  towards  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
thence  to  the  precincts  of  Notre  Dame.  On 
the  alarm  being  given,  the  drums  beat  to 
arm»,  and  the  National  Guards  of  tbe  twelfth 
legion  assembled,  under  the  command  of 
M.  Arago,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Pantheon, 
whence  they  marched  to  the  river,  and 
crossed  by  the  bridge  near  the  cathedral. 
The  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  the  Comtede 
Clonard,in  passing  the  crowd,  unintention- 
ally struck,  and  mortally  wounded,  one  of 
the  people.  The  bleeding  man  was  carried 
on  tbe  shoulders  of  the  mob  to  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  amid  shouts  of  vengeance. 
Meanwhile  the  Comte  escaped.  M.  Arago, 
following  the  sufferer,  had  him  brought  to 
the  hospital  (Hotel  Dieu),  near  the  bridge, 
and  left  him  in  proper  medical  care.  He 
had  scarcely,  however,  reappeared  at  the 
gate  of  the  hospital,  when  he  was  surround- 
ed by  the  populace  who,  accusing  him  of  the 
murder,  dragged  him  to  the  quay-wall,  from 
which  they  were  about  to  fling  him  into  the 
Seine.    l*o  his  courage  and  presence  of 
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mind,  and  perhaps  also  to  his  general  popu- 
larity, he  was  indebted  for  his  safety. 

M.  Arago,  returning  to  the  head  of  his 
troop,  led  them  round  the  cathedral  to  the 
archbishop's  palace  adjacent  to  it.  Here  a 
scene  presented  itself  which  baffles  descrip- 
tion. The  iron  balustrades  around  the 
palace  had  been  torn  down,  and  bent  like 
wax  under  human  force.  The  rich  apart- 
ments were  filled  with  the  populace.  Eve- 
ry window  was  thrown  open,  and  the  demon 
of  destruction  raged  within.  Rich  cande- 
labras,  paintings,  costly  marbles,  ornament- 
al tables  and  chairs,  carved  wainscoting, 
gplendid  mirrors,  rare  hooks,  priceless  man- 
uscripts, rich  crucifixes,  pontifical  robes  of 
cloth  of  gold,  missals,  were  showered  from 
every  window  into  the  surrounding  court 
and  streets,  amidst  a  storm  of  bravos,  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  cries  of  fury.  The  de- 
stroying angel  seemed  to  fly  through  the 
building. 

The  ninth  legion  of  the  Guard  had  ar- 
rived before  Arago,  and  had  entered  both 
the  palace  and  the  church.  They  were 
paralyzed  by  what  they  beheld,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  rooms  passive  epecta- 
tors  of  the  scene,  without  order  or  disci- 
pline. 

With  a  force  inadequate  to  quell  the 
emeute,  M.  Arago  was  compelled  to  look 
on  and  behold  losses  irreparable  to  art  and 
science,  inflicted  by  a  blind  and  infuriate 
mob.  He  despatched  one  of  his  subalterns 
(a  brother  of  M.  Montalivet)  to  represent 
at  head  quarters  what  was  going  on,  and  to 
demand  a  reinforcement.  No  reinforce- 
ment came,  and  Arago  became  assured  of 
what  he  had  previously  suspected,  thai  the 
emeute  was  connived  at  by  the  government 
for  sinister  purposes.  He  was  still  more 
confirmed  in  this  impression  when  he  was 
to^d  that  distinguished  persons  were  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  discouraging  the  National 
Guards  from  interfering  with  the  people. 
He  was  assured  in  particular  thatM.  Thiers, 
then  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state, 
was  seen  walking  round  the  ruins  with  a 
gratified  look,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

The  cathedral  itself  was  now  menaced. 
Some  persons  bad  got  upon  the  roof,  appa- 
rently with  the  intention  of  knocking  down 
the  stone  cross  with  which  it  was  surmount- 
ed. Meanwhile  a  part  of  the  mob  had  come 
round  to  the  front  gate,  which  they  were  in 
the  act  of  forcing,  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  contents  of  the  church,  and  attacking 
a  party  of  the  ninth  legion  which  occupied 
ity  under  M.  de  Schonen.*  M,  Arago,  see- 
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ing  the  impending  ruin,  and  trembling  for 
the  precious  objects  of  art  and  relics  of  an« 
tiquity<within,  left  his  troop,  which  was  sta- 
tioned in  an  adjacent  street,  and  traversing 
the  crowd,  whom  his  tall  form  overtopped 
by  the  head,  rushed  amongst  the  foremost 
and,  pointing  at  the  cross,  exclaimed : — 
*'  Behold  that  cross  which  shakes  under  the 
blows  of  the  destroyers  1  Its  height  alone 
makes  it  seem  small.  It  is  in  reality  an 
enormous  mass  of  stone.  Would  you  await 
its  fall  in  the  midst  of  you,  bringing  with 
it,  as  it  will,  the  stone  balustrade  below  it  f 
Away,  away,  or  I  swear  to  you  that  to-night 
your  children  and  your  wives  will  have  to 
weep  your  loss  \"  Saying  this,  he  himself 
suddenly  retreated,  putting  an  appearance 
of  fright  in  his  looks. 

The  crowd,  infected  with  the  fear  thej 
saw  manifested  by  one  whose  courage  they 
did  not  doubt,  and  whose  knowledge  they 
respected,  precipitately  fled  in  every  dhrec- 
tion.  In  a  moment  Arago  led  his  troop  in- 
to the  place  they  deserted,  and  occupied 
every  approach  to  the  church. 

On  the  occa.«tion  of  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  5th  and 
6th  June,  1832,  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  opposition  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Lafitte,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  king  at  the  Tuilleries^ 
charged  with  representing  to  him  that  the 
existing  disorders,  and  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  then  flowed  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  were  the  miserable  consequences 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  government 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1630,  and  to 
supplicate  him  to  change  his  counsels* 
Tills  deputation  consisted  of  Arago,  Odil-> 
Ion  Barrot,  and  Lafitte.  Before  their  arri- 
val at  the  palace,  the  revolt  was  in  a  great 
degree  quelled.  Admitted  to  the  cabinet 
of  Louis  Philippe  he  received  them  with 
his  usual  frankness  and  cordiality.  They 
represented  that  now  that  the  victory  was 
gained,  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  clem- 
ency approached ;  that  the  occasion  was 
favorable  for  the  correction  of  past  errors  ; 
that  the  moment  at  which  the  law  triumph- 
ed over  disorder  was  a  fitting  one  for  a 
change  of  system,  the  necessity  of  which 
was  generally  admitted ;  that  the  popularity 
of  the  crown  had  been  compromised,  party 
hatreds  excited,  civil  discord  awakened,  all 
which  were  consequences  of  the  system  of 
vindictive  rigor  which  had  been  pursued. 

The  answer  of  the  king  vindicated  the 

policy  of  his  advisers,  and  threw  on   the 

I  factions,  and  on  the  opposition  themselvesy. 
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the  blame  of  the  evils  which  ensaed.  Ara- 
go  replied^ ill  language  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  his  resolution  was  taken  not  to  'accept 
any  office  under  such  a  goyernment.  Odil* 
]on  Barrot  was  uttering  a  like  declara- 
tion, when  the  king,  interrupting  him,  and 
striking  him,  with  a  friendlj  gesture,  on 
the  knee,  said,  "  M.  Barrot,  I  do  not  ac- 
cept your  renunciation  of  office." 

On  the  departure  of  the  deputation,  the 
king  observed  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
who  waited  in  an  adjoining  room — *'  M. 
Barrot  was  sententious  and  gentle ;  M.  La- 
fitte,  solemn  ;  and  M.  Arago,  extremefy  pet' 
ulant." 

M.  Arago  was  elected  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1831,  by 
the  electoral  college  of  his  native  place, 
Perpignan.  He  immediately  took  his  place 
among  the  party  of  the  extreme  left,  which 
represented  opinions  as  republican  as  was 
compatible  with  a  seat  in  the  Chamber. 
When  this  party,  before  the  following  gen- 
eral election,  issued  the  manifesto  to  the 
electors,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
''^comte-rendue,''  which  was  followed  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  party,  Arago,  who  had 
signed  that  document,  ranked  himself  with 
his  friends,  Dupont  de  TEure  and  Lafitte, 
in  irreconcilable  enmity  with  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  has  ever  since  offered 
the  most  persevering  and  untiring  opposi- 
tion. Among  his  parliamentary  .speeches, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful 
was  that  directed  against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris,  and  more  especially  against 
those  detached  forts  which  have  been  erect- 
ed outside  the  fortifications,  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  command  every  egress  from  the 
city. 

In  1837,  when  a  coalition  was  attempted 
between  different  sections  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  an  effort 
was  prepared  to  resist  the  corrupt  influ- 
ences of  government  at  the  elections,  Ara- 
go was,  by  common  consent,  associated 
with  Lafitte  and  Dupont  de  TBare  to  rep- 
resent the  democratic  party.  The  com- 
bined weight  of  these  three  names  was 
relied  on  as  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
dynastic  opposition  was  to  be  invited  to  a 
coalition.  If  it  should  accede,  a  party 
would  be  formed  against  which  no  ministry 
could  stand.  If  not,  no  opposition  could 
prevail  which  should  be  deprived  of  these 
names.  A  committee  was  ultimately  form- 
ed to  act  upon  the  elections  through  the 
press,  of  which  Arago  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber; and  although  the  fusion  of  the  two 
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sections  of  the  opposition  was  found  im- 
practicable, much  was  done  to  augment  the 
Liberal  party.  Arago  obtained  a  double 
return,  being  elected  by  two  separate  col- 
leges. 

The  ultra-Radical  part  which  Arago 
has  played  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  unre- 
laxing  and  virulent  spirit  of  his  opposition 
to  government,  have,  in  some  measure,  im* 
paired  the  benefits  which  the  nation  and 
the  government  might  have  derived  from 
eminent  talents.  His  speech  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  railways  in  France,  and  that 
against  the  undue  weight  given  to  classical 
studies  in  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
were  each  marked  with  a  certain  irritating 
spirit,  dogmatic,  and  offensively  aggressive, 
which,  setting  at  defiance  a  large  section 
of  the  Chamber,  obstructed  the  influence 
of  the  lucid  and  practical  views  which  he 
advanced,  and  which,  if  presented  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  could  not  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  profound  impression. 

Arago  derives  much  power  in  the  senate 
by  his  renown  as  a  savant.  A  certain  pres- 
tige attaches  to  his  presence,  which,  when 
he  rises  to  speak,  represses  every  murmur. 
No  noisy  marks,  whether  of  assent  or  dis- 
sent, are  heard.  A  respectful  silence  is 
observed  equally  by  friend  and  foe.  Every 
countenance,  leaning  forward,  is  marked 
with  an  unequivocal  expression  of  attentive 
curiosity.  Every  ear  inclines,  greedy  for 
his  words.  His  lofty  stature,  his  hair 
curled  and  flowing,  his  fine  southern  head, 
command  the  audience.  In  the  muscular 
play  of  his  noble  front,  in  which  the  wrin- 
kles appear  and  disappear  like  the  ripple  on 
the  ocean,  there  are  indications  of  habits 
of  meditation  and  power  of  will. 

A  mind  so  organized  could  not  have  re- 
signed itself,  in  the  actual  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  France,  to  the  tranquil  labors  of 
the  observatory  or  the  study.  Versatile  in 
its  endowments,  it  would  yearn  for  action 
after  the  quietude  of  study.  The  agitation 
of  human  affairs  would  be  sought  after,  aa 
a  contrast  to  the  solemnity  and  repose  pre- 
sented by  the  rolling  orbs  of  the  firmament. 
The  tempest  of  the  forum  would  be  wel- 
comed after  the  silent  grandeur  of  nature. 

Although  he  derives  as  much  of  his  pow» 
6r  from  the  intensity  of  passion  as  from  the 
prestige  of  his  science,  he  cannot  confront 
an  adverse  assembly  with  that  towering  su- 
periority which  marks  the  great  orator. 
He  cannot  behold  the  tempestuous  move 
ments  of  the  assembled  people,  and  the 
outbursts  of  opposition,  with  the  scornful 
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indifference  of  Mirabeau.  An  unfavorable 
reception  would  chill  the  fervor  of  bis  in* 
spiration,  and  relax  the  vigor  of  bis  soul. 
Happily,  be  is  not  exposed  to  such  trials. 
He  is  listened  to,  generally,  by  those  who 
love  to  hear  and  comprehend  him. 

It  is  related  by  one  who  knows  him,  that 
one  tine  evening  in  spring,  walking  with 
his  family  in  the  garden  of  the  observatory^ 
he  alhided  to  the  subject  on  which  he  in* 
tended  to  speak  the  next  day  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  mentioned  the  observations  he  in- 
tended to  make.  He  rehearsed,  in  a  manner, 
his  intended  speech. 

"The  question  to  be  discussed,"  says  a 
friend,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  '^  was 
the  vindicauon  of  the  people  from  the  con- 
tempt manifested  towards  them  by  the  aristoc- 
racy, by  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  peo- 
ple have  been  the  means  of  advancing  the 
sciences,  enumerating  the  great  men  who 
have  arisen  among  them.  Carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  subject  filled 
him,  Arago  rose  gradually  from  the  familiar 
tone  in  which  he  had  begun,  and  became  more 
and  more  animated  and  sublime.  I  fancy 
still,  when  I  behold  the  elevated  terrace  of  the 
garden  which  overlooks  Paris,  that  I  see  his 
tall  figure,  like  an  Arab  chief,  with  head  un- 
covered and  arm  extended,  hin  eye  full  of  fire, 
his  hair  agitated  by  the  wind,  his  fine  foreheaa 
lit  by  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  No ; 
never  was  aspect  more  majestic— never  did 
inan  clothe  his  thoujrhts  in  terms  more  noUe 
and  more  solemn,  i  et,  the  next  day  I  went 
to  hear  him  in  the  Chamber  deliver  the  in- 
tended speech,  and  could  scarcely  recognize 
the  individual  of  the  preceding  evening,  so 
sensible  did  he  appear  to  the  murmurs  with 
which  his  allusions  to  the  people  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  sprinkling  of  aristocrats  in  the 
Chamber." 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  Arago  be  a  re- 
publican in  spirit,  he  should  submit  to  the 
conditions  which  a  seat  in  the  Chamber 
under  the  monarchy  of  July  requires? 

To  say  that  Arago  is  a  republican  is  not 
atrictly  true.  Like  his  late  friend,  Lafitte, 
and  like  Dupont  de  TEure,  and  others  of 
the  same  section  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  not 
tliat  he  believes  at  this  moment  possible  a 
great  European  republican  state,  but  he 
thinks  that  republicanism  is  the  centre, 
towards  which  European  states  are  gravi- 
tating, and  into  which,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  they  will  successively  fall,  and  that 
France  will  be  the  first.  He  regards  re- 
publicanism as  the  nrast  exalted  form  of 
the  most  advanced  civilization. 

When  we  consider  how  prone  men  of 


[Not. 

science  and  letters  are,  when  they  arrive  at 
political  station  and  influence,  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  steps  of  thrones,  and  ex- 
hibit subserviency  to  ministerial  power, 
and  what  complaisant  apologists  despotism 
every  where  finds  in  them,  we  cannot  too 
much  admire  the  spirit  of  independence 
with  which  Arago  has  rendered  himself  an 
exception  to  this  formula,  so  derogatory  ta 
the  dignity  of  mind.  And  in  his  case  the 
temptation  was  even  greater  than  it  is  wont 
to  be,  for  his  voice  was  all-powerful  at  a 
time  when  the  sovereign,  recently  seated  on 
his  new  and  unftfeady  throne,  without  the 
support  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  rank, 
stood  in  need  of  the  countenance  of  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect.  Arago,  if  com- 
pliant, might  have  obtained  from  the  royalty 
of  the  barricades  every  thing  which  could 
gratify  his  ambition.  He  accepted  no- 
thing, but  preserved  his  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Arago  fills  a  considerable  number  of 
public  functions,  most  of  which  are  elec- 
tive, and  some  unsalaried.  He  is  Director 
of  the  Observatory,  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Ix>ngitttde,  perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Member  of  the  Su- 
perior Council  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Member  of  the  Council-General  of  the 
Seine,  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Health, 
Colonel  in  the  National  Guard,  Member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Commander 
in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  been 
elected  also  a  corresponding  member  of 
most  of  the  principal  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
England,  had  the  civic  honors  conferred 
upoi^  him  by  the  corporations  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow. 


ThB  *CAMKt'    AIf»   TBI   '  Nb£DLB'S   £tS.'— 

Lord  Nugent,  in  his  recent  publication,  '  Lnnds 
Classical  and  Sacred,'  has  given  an  application  of 
the  words  which  at  once  proves  the  fitness  of  the 
expression  for  the  object  our  Saviour  had  io 
view.  Lord  Nugent  describes  himself  as  ab9Ut 
to  walk  out  of  Hebron  through  the  large  gate, 
when  bis  companions,  seeing  a  train  of  camels 
approaching,  desired  him  to  go  through  *■  the  eye 
of  the  needle  ;*  in  other  words,  the  small  side 
gate.  This  his  lordship  ooneeives  to  be  a  com* 
mon  expression,  and  explanatory  of  our  Saviour's 
words ;  for,  he  adds,  *  the  sumpter  camel  cannot 
pass  throuch,  unless  with  great  difficulty,  and 
stripped  of  his  load,  his  trappings,  and  hu  mer- 
chandise.' 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  SIR  JAMES 

MACKINTOSH. 

[The  rollowing  genial  notice  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, proceeds  from  a  source  abundantly  com- 
petent and  willing  to  do  him  justice.  A  more 
candid  estimate,  or  a  more  agreeable  portrait- 
ure, it  would  be  difficult  to  find. — Ed.] 

From  the  North  British  Rariow. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  James  MacMntosh.  In  3 
▼ols.  8vo.     London,  1846. 

These  volumes  present  us  anew  with 
the  memorials,  and  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  mental  lineaments,  of  one  of  the  most 
retnarkable  of  recent  writers  or  thinkers. 
^It  IS  scarcely  possible,  we  should  imagine, 
lor  any  Scotsman  to  recall  the  name  of  their 
illustrious  author  without  a  peculiar  senti- 
ment of  satisfaction  and  interest ;  or  for 
any  countryman  of  his,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  if  but  tinctured  with  the  love 
of  literature,  and  even  decently  impartial, 
to  suffer  the  remembrance  of  a  mind  so 
great  in  its  capacities  and  acquirements — 
a  spirit  at  once  so  gentle  and  so  strong,  to 
rise  slowly  before  him,  without  an  impres- 
sion, sincere  at  least  however  inadequate, 
of  something  far  more  than  ordinarily  strik- 
ing and  imposing  in  such  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  and  combination  of  powers — some- 
thing that  had  unquestionably  been  capable 
of  being  brought  to  bear  with  unusual  force 
upon  the  development  of  thought,  and  the 
general  condition  of  sentiment  in  society. 
|ri%o  interest,  however,  that  attaches  to  the 
image  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  mind,  as 
shadowed  forth,  or  rather  as  now  perma- 
nently fixed  and  pictured  to  posterity  by  the 
contents  of  these  volumes,  differs  very  con- 
siderably from  that  with  which,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  the  perusal  of  a  number  of  the 
very  same  papers  that  are  here  collected, 
invested  to  the  feelings  and  imagination  the 
ideal  likeness  of  an  admired  and  still  living 
instructor.  The  value  of  mental  excel- 
lence consists,  in  most  cases,  far  less  in  the 
amount  of  addition,  however  large  it  may 
be,  which  its  efforts  have  contributed  to  the 
tftock  of  our  previous  knowledge,  than  in 
the  inspiring  and  elevating  encouragement 
with  which  its  successful  example  animates 
the  admiring  observers  of  its  footsteps  to  a 
similar  and  almost  involuntary  exercise  of 
their  own  energies.    The  emulous  sympa- 
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ihy  awakened  by  extraordinary  vigor  of  fa- 
culties is  sensibly  warmed  and  enlivened, 
and  distant  admiration  is   kindled  into  a 
sentiment  greatly  more  ardent  and  passion- 
ate, by  the  felt  reality — the  actual  life  and 
presence  amongst  us,  of  the  object  of  in- 
terest and  wonder.     Life  and  reality  bind 
up  into  one,  and  present  to  us  constantly, 
with  the  effect  of  their  united  force  and 
splendor,  those  qnalities  which  a  still  and 
unchanging  embodiment  in  mere  author- 
ship tempts  and  enables  us  to  examine  cold- 
ly, and* estimate  rigorously,  perhaps  ungen- 
erously, one  by  one.     Hence  it  is,  that  the 
publication  before  us,  though  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  exhibits,  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy and  completeness,  the  general  mas- 
siveness  and  leading  features,  and  even  the 
reigning  air  and  expression,  of  a  most  re- 
markable mind,  yet,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  gives  greater  precision  and  fixed- 
ness to  the  lines  of  our  conception,  fails  to 
flood  these  lines  with  the  same  vividness  of 
coloring,  or  to  carry  home  the  imagined 
reality  with  the  same  stirring  power  upon 
all  the  nobler  and  warmer  sympathies,  which 
some  of  the  separate  pieces  composing  the 
publication  were,  during  the  author's  life- 
time, sufficient  to  command.     It  is  indeed 
still  the  same  intellect  and  the  same  char- 
acter which  we  were  wont  to  picture  to 
ourselves  in  its  contour  proportions  and  all 
its   important  lineaments,   that  is  now  to 
be  seen    imaged   forth   enduringly   in  his 
works :  but  in  these  it  wears  the  calm  pla- 
cidity, the  stony  fixedness  and  tranquillity 
of  marble;    the  picture   drawn  upon  the 
tablet  of  our   fancy  was   laid  in    breath- 
ing colors  and  glowed  with  the  changeful 
hues  of  life.     With  the  cessation  of  that 
life  it  is  natural  for  those  who  regard  al- 
ways with  a  peculiar  reverence  the  minds 
to  which  they  have  themselves  been  most 
indebted,  to  imagine  that  much  also  has 
departed  and  left  no  trace,  of  what  they  con- 
ceived themselves  entitled,  and  were  per* 
haps  justly  entitled,  to  ascribe  to  the  object 
of  their  admiring  regard  ;  much,  upon  the 
believed  possession  of  which  depended,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  exciting  and  ennobling 
influence  which,  as   they  are   profoundly 
sensible,  that  object  has  exerted  upon  them. 
While  the  beautiful  pieces  of  thought  and 
composition  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
fiung  from  him  rapidly  from  time  to  time, 
and  as  occasion  offered,  were  viewed  rather 
as  passing  indications  of  endowments,  well 
known  to  be  extraordinary,  but  the  entire 
strength  and  compass  of  which  had  never 
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been  any  thing  like  fully  and  fairly  tried, 
their  effect  must  have  been  materially  dif 
ferent  from  any  which  they  can  soon  be 
expected  to  produce,  when  they  shall  come 
themselves  to  constitute  the  sole  evidence 
and  measure  of  those  endowments.     In  the 
temporary  efforts  which  he  put  forth  when 
dealing  with  particular  subjects,  or  with 
pressing  questions,  many  who  lived  along 
with  him  beheld  only  a  strength  of  upward 
tendency,  the  entire  force  of  which  they 
found  it  difficult  to  guess — an  astonishing 
facility  of  planting  himself  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  how  wide  or  intricate  soever  his 
subject,  upon  a  position  sufRciently  elevated 
to  descry  all  itn  bearings  and  command  its 
whole  extent — a  fund  of  great  maxims,  ap- 
parently inexhaustible,  that  were  capable  of 
being  applied  with  the  happiest  effect  in 
almost  any  possible  emergency,  and  a  power 
of  rising,  almost  at  will,  to  truths  of  such 
comprehensive     generality — faculties^     in 
short,  both  of  execution  and  design,  the 
full  reach  and  just  dimensions  of  which  they 
longed  earnestly  to  see  manifested  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  suitable  enterprise 
that  should  task  to  the  uttermost  all  his  re- 
sources and  powers.     Is  it  wonderful  then, 
if,  by  his  departure  before  he  had  well  be- 
gun to  address  himself  to  such  an  employ- 
ment, and  when  it  is  known  that  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  more  than  one  such 
task — is  it  wonderful,  if  many  of  his  admir- 
ing contemporaries,  believers  in  the  possi- 
ble   existence  of  some  sparks  of  genius 
more  than  may  have  actually  revealed  them- 
selves, should  indulge,  at  times,  the  sorrow- 
ful imagination  that    they  have  been    de- 
prived by  his  death  of  another  still  more  en- 
nobling enjoyment  than  he  had  yet  confer- 
red on  them,  and  he  had  been  robbed  of  a 
truly  adequate  and  befitting  monument — 
that  they  should   look  upon  the  different 
pieces  which  he  has  lefl  behind  him,  and 
of  which  these  volumes  are  composed,  as 
mere  brief  essays — detached  specimens  of 
his  varied  skill — here  a  column,  there  a 
graceful  portico,  at  one  time  a  solid  pedi- 
ment, at  another  an  exquisitely  sculptured 
group,  or,  at  most,  but  the  bold  outline,  the 
extensive  and  masterly  ground  plan,  of  some 
edifice  which  only  that  hand  could  execute, 
which  had  been  filly  given  by  nature  as  the 
minister  of  such  transcendent  power — ra- 
ther than  as  any  adequate  memorials  of  the 
reach  of  his  architectonic  genius,  or   as 
really  and    fully  worthy  to  commemorate 
his  name. 
It  were  very  wrong  in  us,  however,  and 
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exceedingly  absurd  as  well  as  ungrateful, 
on  account  merely  of  what  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh has  not  done — but  we  choose  to  think 
that  he  might  have  done,  and  may  wish  that 
he  had — to  overlook  or  depreciate  what  he 
has  actually  elTected,  or  undervalue  the  in- 
struction and  pleasure  to  be  gained  from 
contemplating  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  accomplished.     We  may  regret,  for 
our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
at  large,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  more  per- 
manent reputation,  that  he  had  not  directed 
more  of  his  strength  to  the  removal  of  some 
great  difficulty  which  yet  remains  to  be  sur- 
mounted  in  the   path  of  inquiry,  or   the 
achievement  of  some  feat  which,  though  not 
more  immediately  useful,  perhaps,  than  the 
humbler  practical  services  in  which  he  em- 
ployed his  faculties,  would  at  least  be  seen 
to  be  one  which  nobody  else,  or  but  few, 
could  pretend  to  cope  with.     Sir  James 
himself,  indeed,  appears  to  have  thought* 
himself  bound  to  do  nothing  less.     He  had 
early  and  very  naturally  proposed  to  him- 
self, as  the  two  special  services  which  his 
abilities,  tastes,  and  acquirements  seemed 
peculiarly  to  qualify  him  for  rendering  to 
literature,  the  execution  of  a  great  work  on 
morals  and  legislation,  and  of  another  on 
English  history.     He  allowed  it — impra- 
dently  enough  it  may  be  granted — to  be 
known  to  not  a  Cew^  that  both  these  perform- 
ances might  be  looked  for   at  his  hands. 
And  thus  pledged,  as  it  were,  to  the  public, 
or  having  suffered  himself  tacitly  and  im- 
perceptibly to  become  so,  he  appears  to 
have  endured  much  disquietude  and  no  lit- 
tle self-reproach,  for  the  prolonged  disap- 
pointment of  expectations  which  it  was  no 
longer  convenient  nor  easy  to  grati/y.     Tin 
one  will  pretend  that  he  was  in  any  way 
bound   to  have  undertaken,   at  the   first, 
either  of  these  enterprises,  or,  indeed,  any 
similar  one.     That  employment  of  a  man's 
talents,  however  high,  is  always  the  best 
and  the  most  incumbent  in  the  eye  of  a 
sound  and  enlightened  reason,  which  is,  in 
present  circumstances,  the  most  beneficial 
to  himself  and  to  society  ;  and,  as  the  pro- 
bability of  fame  depends  by  no  means  on 
the  mere  utility  of  that  which  is  done,  but 
fully  as  much  upon  its  being  such  as  no  one 
else  could  do  even  if  he  would,  or  could  do 
so  well  and  in  the  same  fashion, — no  wise 
man  will  be  disquieted  in  his  own  thoughts, 
or  suffer  himself  to  be  much  moved  by  the 
foolish  censure  of  others,  for  the  omissioa 
of  what  he  alone,  perhaps,  was  fully  quali- 
fied to  effect,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  credit 
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which  he  would  have  secured  by  the  doing 
of  it ;  provided  the  omission  have  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  something  in  itself 
more  important,  and  the  forfeiture  have 
been  incurred,  not  by  insensibility,  or  indo- 
lence, or  unworthy  preference  of  something 
less  elevated,  but  dictated  by  a  genuine 
taste  for  what  is  at  all  times  truly  more  val- 
uable than  mere  applause — the  promotion 
of  others'  happiness,  or  the  conscious  satis- 
faction of  an  enlarged  and  richly-cultivated 
mind.  Even  this  last  is  among  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  literature,  and  far  more 
than  ten  times  repays  to  knowledge  the  oc- 
casional withdrawal  of  some  small  portion 
of  the  talent,  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
directly  employed  in  extending  its  bounda- 
ries. It  is  a  splendid  result  of  letters — a 
fascinating  persuasion  to  similar  pursuits — 
which  he  who  invests  himself  with,  dis- 
charges thereby  a  more  important  duty  to 
the  cause  of  knowledge  and  to  society,  than 
he  could  do,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, by  the  most  complete  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  direct  business  of  discovery. 
How  far  conscious  indolence,  or  the  waste 
and  dispersion  of  his  energies  over  objects 
comparatively  insignificant,  might  have 
entered,  and  entered  legitimately,  as  ele- 
ments, into  the  painful  dissatisfaction  with 
which  Sir  James  was  often  visited,  and  to 
which  he  sometimes  gives  expression  with 
a  very  affecting  humility,  it  does  not  belong 
to  us  as  literary  critics,  nor  does  it  perhaps 
greatly  concern  us  in  any  way,  to  deter- 
mine ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  how  far  the  keenness  of  his 
self-reproach  should  have  been  mitigated — 
but  was  not — by  a  due  consideration  of  the 
way  in  which,  after  all,  his  faculties  had  on 
the  whole  been  occupied.  To  the  public, 
at  all  events,  he  was  under  no  obligation, 
whatever  he  may  have  felt  himself  to  be  to 
his  own  conscience  or  to  a  higher  power, 
to  do  more  for  their  gratification  or  instruc- 
tion than  he  has  most  richly  and  gratuitous- 
ly performed.  Even  the  slight  imprudence 
of  furnishing  them  with  what  could,  by 
possibility,  be  construed  as  a  promise  or  an 
engagement,  he  has  nobly  expiated  by  his 
fine  fragments  of  philosophical  history — in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word  philosophical 
^-and  by  his  brilliant  Dissertation  on  Ethi- 
cal Science.  It  is  true  that  the  former  fall 
somewhat  short,  in  certain  respects,  of  the 
single  finished  piece  which  he  had  origin- 
ally intended,  but  they  extend,  perhaps  in 
other  respects,  just  as  much  beyond  it ;  and 
if  the  Dissertation  omits  altogether  one 
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great  branch — that  of  jurisprudence,  into 
which  he  meant  to  have  expanded  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  larger  work — we  feel  persuaded 
that  we  possess  notwithstanding,  in  the  por- 
tion which  he  has  executed,  all  the  really 
important  and  vital  roots  of  his  more  pecu- 
liar speculations.  Apart,  then,  from  any 
consideration  of  what  may  have  been,  at  one 
time.  Sir  James's  own  hopes  or  ambition, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  public  whether 
reasonable  or  the  opposite,  and  exclusive  of 
all  reference  to  the  extraordinary  reputation 
for  ability  and  eloquence  which  he  enjoyed 
while  living,  we  certainly  have,  under  all 
disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  a  body  of 
varied  writing  from  his  pen,  teeming  with 
wise,  and  beautiful,  and  elevated  thoughts, 
on  aJmost  every  imaginable  subject  con- 
nected with  human  interests  and  pursuits — 
expressed  in  the  happiest  and  most  im- 
pressive language — breathing,  at  all  times, 
the  purest  and  most  enlightened  spirit  of 
candor  and  benevolent  tolerance  towards 
human  errors,  frailties,  prejudice,  and  ig- 
norance— fraught  with  the  most  conspicu- 
ous love  of  the  true  and  the  excellent,  and 
with  the  loftiest  and  most  ardent  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  most  elevated  in  man's 
nature,  and  most  auspicious  and  animating 
in  his  prospects  or  circumstances — and 
stamped  throughout  with  the  fervid  charac* 
teristics  of  a  great  mind  and  nature.  To 
be  brought  into  close  and  stimulating  con** 
verse  with  an  instrument  of  such  compass 
and  power,  to  witness  its  evolutions,  and 
listen,  as  it  were,  to  the  music  which  it  dis- 
coursed on  themes  so  high  and  universally 
interesting — to  catch,  as  one  could  hardly 
fail  in  some  slight  degree  to  imbibe,  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  fine  inspiration — a  desire 
habitually  to  breathe  the  same  tranquil  at- 
mosphere^to  feel  one's  faculties  as  if 
silently  expanding  after  the  same  fashion^ 
and  quickened  and  smoothed  onward  to 
somewhat  of  a  similar  freedom  and  grace 
of  movement — to  enter,  however  imperfect* 
ly,  into  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  its 
deficiencies,  so  as  to  comprehend  how  the 
one  might  possibly  have  been  knit  and  built 
up  to  a  still  greater  solidity  and  firmness, 
and  how  the  other  would  best  have  been 
obviated — these  are  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  such  a  body  of 
composition,  glowing — as  the  writings  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  always  did  and  could 
not  but  glow,  to  whatever  subject  they  re- 
lated— with  the  bright  impress  of  the  mind 
and  heart  from  which  they  emanated,  un- 
speakably more  precioas  than  any  amounr 
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of  new  and  positive  information  which  thej 
could  possibly  convey.     For,  alter  all,  it  is 
not  the  letter  of  knowledge  that  quickens 
most  emphatically,  or  that  constitutes  the 
hope  of  the  world  :  it  is  the  spirit — it  is  the 
attitude  of  faculty,  the  port  and  bearing  of 
the  soul  to  universal  truth  and  goodness, 
caught  up  by  eager  sympathy  from  those 
who  have  instinctively,  at  any  time,  them- 
selves assumed  that  attitude  most  perfectly, 
and  directed  on   these  most  steadily  the 
purged   and  open  eye,  because  constituted 
towards  them  the  most  nobly  and  happily. 
It  is  with  the  condition  of  the  instrument 
of  thought,  still  more  than  with  the  past 
fruits  of  thinking,  that  the  hopes  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  are  bound  up ;  as  it  is 
unquestionably  with  the  former,  incompara- 
bly more  than  with  the  latter,  that  the  most 
glorious  and  earnest  aspirations  of  the  grow- 
ing individual  spirit  are  involved :  and  he 
who,  by  precept — or,  higher  still,  by  thrill- 
ing example — teaches  the  yonng  mind  of 
the  world  to  use  its  powers  worthily,  or 
clears  out  from  their  channels  of  operation 
a  single  strong  and  inveterate  impediment, 
does  more  for  the  future  health  and  triumphs 
of  mankind,  than  could  be  achieved   for 
them  by  the  bequest  of  an  accumulated  in* 
heritance   of   inventions   and   discoveries. 
It  is  to  such  minds  that  we  particularly  ad- 
dress ourselves — to  the  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  whatever  stands  prominently  forward 
as  true,  and  upright,  and  excellent,  where- 
soever it  is  to  be  found.     They  constitute, 
in  our  view,  at  all  times  the  real  hope  and 
lewel  of  society :  it  is  they  only  that  will 
be  moved   to   their   depths  —  stirred,  and 
strengthened,  and  refreshed  in  all  their  fac- 
ulties, by  the  wise  and  graceful  writings 
which  we  press  upon  their  attention,  or  will 
draw  from  them  the  full  measure  of  enlarge- 
ment and  fertility  which  they  are  calculated 
to  yield ;  and  it  is  to  them  chiefly,  we  con- 
fess, that  we  feel  at  present  the  most  partic- 
ular solicitude  to  commend  ourselves. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  to 
think  of  characterizing,  one  by  one,  even 
the  leading  pieces  in  the  three  volumes  be- 
fore us.  It  would  entail  on  any  article, 
however  extended,  the  same  incoherence 
and  chance-medley  character  which  would 
inevitably  belong  to  the  impression  that 
would  be  left  upon  the  mind  by  a  continu- 
ous, uninterrupted  perusal  of  the  whole 
contents  of  the  volumes  themselves,  an  ab- 
surdity which  no  one  we  presume  would 
dream  of  attempting.  We  have  here  an  as- 
semblage of  papers  on  subjects  the  most 
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miscellaneous ;  speeches  forensic  and  par- 
liamentary, disquisitions  on  literature,  crit- 
icism, biography,  history,  politics,  interna- 
tional law,  curious  questions  of  evidence, 
jurisprudence,  the  philosophy  of  ethics,  and 
general  philosophy — all  bearing  the  impress, 
however,  and  pervaded  by  the  tone,  of  the 
same  lofty,  sage,  and  comprehensive  mind, 
marked  by  the  same  force  and  vigor  of  un- 
derstanding, the  same  unwearied  copious- 
ness of  rich  but  admirably  assorted  erudi- 
tion, the  same  mild  dignity  and  unvarying 
benevolence  of  spirit,  the  same  masterly 
power^  freedom,  and  grace  of  literary  finish, 
together  with  an  habitual  fullness  of  diction 
and  amplitude  of  style,  that  were  frequently 
in  danger  perhaps  of  somewhat  encumber- 
ing the  thoughts  with  too  uniform  and  state- 
ly a  drapery,  but  only  because  such  a  sweep 
accorded  best  with  the  usual  largeness  of 
its  circuit,  and  seemed  the  most  natural  at- 
tire for  the  dignity  of  a  fancy  essentially 
classical   and   Koman.     The    pieces    are 
here   brought  together  without  regard   to 
chronological  order ;  their  present  arrange- 
ment being  determined   by   the    subjects 
alone,  and  under  the  three  heads  of  philos- 
ophy, literature,  and  politics.     A  good  deal 
of  the  interest  that  might  very  easily  have 
been  shed  over  them  has  been  sacrificed, 
we  think,  by  this  departure  from  the  order 
of  time.     By  a  few  additional  bands  of  nar- 
rative, connecting  the  different  fragments 
in  the  order  of  actual   composition,   and 
stating  shortly  the  few  intermediate  events 
in   the  author's  life,  and  the  tenor  in  the 
mean  time  of  his  studies  and  employments ; 
preceded  by  a  very  brief  notice  of  his  early 
education  and  college  course,  and  followed 
by  a  simple  statement  of  the  affecting  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  final  close  of  bis 
career,  we  should  have  had  combined  in 
one  view,  and  lending  mutual  illustration 
and  interest,  the  entire  scheme  of  the  au- 
thor's life,  and  in  corresponding  series  the 
successive  literary  efforts  which  his  situa- 
tion or  studies  had  given  birth  to.     Some 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals,  with 
the  addition  of  a  selection  from  among  the 
miscellaneous  arpcles  introduced  from  his 
private  papers  into  the  larger  Life,  would 
have   completed  such  a  publication  as  we 
should  have  desiderated ;  and  while  it  su- 
perseded with  advantage   the  latter  alto- 
gether, would  have    thrown  all  the  lifiht 
which,  after  all,  is  cast,  even  by  its  bulky 
materials,  upon  the    interior    recesses  of 
Mackintosh's   mind   and   character*    One 
can  hardly  say,  indeed^  that  in   his  case 
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(here  was  properly  any  separate,  inner  his- 
tory to  be  revealed.  When  a  man  is  to  be 
seen  upon  the  stage  of  life  only  acting  or 
speaking  in  a  striking  manner  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  com- 
position of  the  hidden  current  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  motives,  which  constituted 
the  true  life  of  the  individual,  and  which,  in 
these  outward  manifestations,  only  revealed 
occasionally  its  strength  and  direction  ;  but 
when  a  man  both  thinks  as  it  were  and /ceils 
in  public,  when  the  main  part  of  his  time 
has  been  passed  in  society,  and  spent  in  de- 
lighting or  instructing  it  by  the  very  dis- 
closure of  his  modes  of  thought,  and  of  his 
habits  of  bland,  benevolent,  and  social  sen- 
timent, it  not  un frequently  happens  that  we 
are  apt  to  be  disappointed,  when  we  dis- 
cover in  the  utmost  privacy  of  such  an  onto 
no  more  than  a  silent  continuation  of  the 
same  trains  of  inquiry  with  which  he  had 
already  allowed  us  to  become  familiar,  and 
the  same  gentleness  and  kindness  of  gen- 
eral air,  but  leaving  the  less  room,  perhaps, 
on  that  very  account,  for  charming  us  by  a 
proportionate  intensity  and  peculiarity  of 
regard,  when  the  feelings  are  concentrated 
specially  on  the  favored  individuals  of  the 
more  intimate  friendly  or  family  circle. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  princi- 
pal dates  and  incidents  of  Mackintosh's 
Life:  we  may  safely  presume  that  our 
readers  are  already  in  general  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  them.  They  know  also, 
we  may  take  for  granted,  its  habitual  com- 
plexion and  tenor,  and  the  issues  of  it,  so 
far  as  regards  the  position  to  which  his 
efibrts,  abilities,  and  reputation  were  able 
on  the  whole  to  raise  him  in  society. 
Very  great  success,  certainly,  was  not 
any  marked  characteristic  of  it,  nor  great 
practical  efficiency — sol  id,  progressive,  and 
palpable  attainment  of  valuable  results — in 
any  one  of  the  numerous  objects  which  his 
large  and  powerful  understanding  would 
have  eminently  fitted  him  for  compassing 
with  almost  equal  facility,  and  all  of  which, 
owing  to  a  very  wide  and  susceptible  but 
Dot  very  decided  taste,  obviously  solicited 
Rnd  tempted  him  variously  to  the  pursuit  of 
them  with  more  or  less  urgency  and  at- 
traction. The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  very  composition  of  his  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  in  the  specific  relation  or  adjust- 
ment subsisting  among  the  more  prominent 
elements  that  bestowed  upon  both  their 
most  remarkable  peculiarities.  From  the 
first  sudden  and  splendid  outbreak  of  his 
reputation  in    1791,  when,  at  the  juvenile 
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age  of  twenty-five,  he  stepped  forward 
modestly  but  gallantly,  amidst  universal  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  as  The  antagonist  of 
Burke,  opposing,  and  we  humbly  think,  so 
far  as  argument  was  concerned,  overthrow- 
ing him,  with  all  the  dignity  and  fife  of  an 
ancient  orator,  and  with'  the  ripened  wis- 
dom of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher — 
with  nothing,  in  short,  of  youth  but  its 
generous  fervor,  and  an  indestructible, 
though  perhaps  too  sanguine  confidence,  in 
the  necessarily  beneficent  operation,  as  well 
as  ultimate  triumph,  of  the  principles  of 
freedom ;  down  to  his  reluctant  acceptance 
of  a  foreign  appointment  with  the  view  of 
rapidly  securing  a  provision  for  his  family, 
in  the  hope  also  of  more  unbroken  leisure 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  literary 
projects,  and  yet  of  being  able  soon  to  re- 
turn in  independence  to  pursue  the  object 
of  his  chief  ambition — the  distinction  of  a 
parliamentary  and  public  career ;  we  can 
discern  very  perceptibly  the  same  great 
features  of  character,  the  silent  but  effect- 
ual operation  of  the  same  forces — and  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions— which  continued  to  determine 
the  cast  and  direction  of  his  whole  future 
life.  We  trace  them  in  the  way  in  which 
his  time  during  his  eight  years'  retirement 
was  divided  between  endless  preparation 
for  his  great  work,  the  seductive  delights 
of  promiscuous  literature,  and  impatience 
to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  European  poli- 
tics at  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  mo- 
mentous epochs  in  modern  history.  We 
trace  them  anew,  and  still  more  distinctly, 
in  the  slackened  energy  and  contemplative 
moderation  with  which,  when  he  did  so 
appear,  he  threw  himself  into  his-  new  pur- 
suit— in  the  pasaiveness  with  which  he  al- 
most waited  as  if  to  have  thrust  upon  him 
by  acclamation  those  posts  of  distinction, 
which  others,  more  confident,  and  more 
regardless  of  general  praise  or  of  any 
opinion  as  to  their  merits  but  their  own, 
would  have  boldly  and  promptly  seized — 
in  the  fondness  with  which  he  still  appa- 
rently clung  to  some  faint  idea  of  parlia- 
mentary eminence,  even  after  he  had  nad 
abundant  experience  of  the  far  greater 
efficiency,  upon  that  arena,  of  vastly  inferi- 
or powers  to  his,  and  of  modes  of  argument 
and  address  to  which  he  could  not  easily 
descend ;  afier  he  had  seen  his  long  ser- 
vices, too,  and  his  most  delicate  and  dis- 
interested sacrifices  to  the  very  shadow  of 
public  principle,  not  very  graciously  or 
gratefully  set  aside ;  and  after  he  had,  to 
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use  his  own  language,  chosen  his  part, 
with  an  assuran<^  that  it  could  never  give 
him  either  power  or  influence.  We  trace 
them  in  the  resignation  and  even  content- 
ment  with  which  he  could  hring  himself, 
during  the  period  of  his  ambition,  to  fall 
back  upon  a  quiet  professorship,  as  proba- 
bly and  consciously  after  all  quite  as  much 
his  appropriate  sphere ;  and  yet  the  readi- 
ness with  which,  some  years  thereafter,  he 
could  forego  the  flattering  and  urgent 
offers  of  the  highest  preferment  which  this 
department  could  bestow,  at  the  mere  so- 
licitation of  political  friends,  who  seem  to 
have  thought  it  quite  honor  enough  for  him 
to  serve  them  with  his  talents,  and  be  al- 
ways ready  to  suffer  loss  for  their  cause. 
In  the  whole  way,  in  short,  in  which  (after 
making  every  allowance  for  his  sadly  en- 
feebled health)  the  twenty  years  between 
his  return  from  Tndia  and  his  death  were 
distracted  rather  than  shared,  between  at- 
tendance with  occasional  displays  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  calm  employments  of  an  academ- 
ical lecturer,  the  fascinations  of  literary  or 
general  society,  discursive  reading  almost 
unbounded,  and,  at  length,  the  hurried  and 
earnest  prosecution  of  the  two  grand  pro- 
jects of  his  life — as  if  he  had  then  only,  if 
even  then  fully,  begun  to  feel  where  his 
real  strength  and  true  vocation  lay — in  all 
this  there  is  surely  indication,  abundantly 
significant,  of  powers  and  qualities  of  mind 
which,  while  great  enough  to  have  followed 
out,  with  more  than  ordinary  distinction, 
apy  one  of  a  large  range  of  arduous  objects, 
could  not  possibly  be  alike  and  equally  fit- 
ted for  attaining  so  many  different  ones ; 
and  which,  both  in  the  diversity  of  their 
aims,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  each  of 
them  in  turn  was  prosecuted,  betray  not 
only  the  absence  of  some  one  taste  sufli- 
ciently  decided  to  have  steadily  pointed 
and  subordinated  all,  but  some  degree  of 
radical  opposition  among  these  powers  them- 
selves, in  certain  of  their  directions ;  and 
the  operation,  too,  of  certain  deep-seated 
influences,  affecting  in  common,  and  more 
or  J  ess  powerfully,  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess, or  at  all  events  the  measure  of  it,  in 
any  of  their  possible  applications. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient,  per- 
haps, to  render  this  more  evident,  and  to 
point  put  the  manner  in  which  we  con- 
ceive that  the  composition  and  structure  of 
Mackintosh's  mind,  and  the  essential  qual- 
ities and  texture  of  his  character,  could 
not  but  affect  his  success  as  a  literary  wri- 
ter and  thinker,  bat  more  especially  as  a 
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speculative  or  philosophical  and  scientific 
thinker ;  how  they  would  necessarily  bear 
upon  the  selection  of  his  aims  and  his  suc- 
cess in  pursuing  them,  in  other  words, 
upon  his  happiness  and  efficiency  as  a  prac- 
tical man ;  and  lastly,  upon  his  fitness  for  a 
sphere  of  exertion  demanding,  among  other 
things,  a  combination,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  requisites  of  both  the  precede 
ing — a  union  of  the  higher  cast  of  thought, 
with  the  discernment,  energy,  and  address 
of  practical  life.  We  may  thus  see  not 
only  what  he  was — ^what  constituted  the 
true  sources  of  his  strength — but  the  mea- 
sure also  of  what  such  a  mind  could  have 
become,  how  it  might  have  attained  that 
measure,  and  why  it  actually  did  not.  The 
transition  will  be  but  a  step-— the  inference, 
if  it  can  be  called  such,  a  plain  one,  to  the 
perception  of  the  true  value  of  his  writings, 
and  the  properties  of  mind  from  which  it 
is  derived.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
be  guided  rigidly  by  the  formal  lines  of 
partition  we  have  now  indicated ;  but  hav- 
ing apprized  the  reader  of  our  general 
purpose,  shall  freely  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  natural  course  of  thought,  leaving  him 
to  determine  afterwards  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  that  purpose  has  or  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  at  a  glance,  that 
Mackintosh  throughout  his  whole  life  aim- 
ed at  combining  the  statesman  with  the 
scholar,  or  man  of  letters  and  philosopher. 
We  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
here  raising  the  question  how  far  these  two 
characters  are  really  incompatible,  or 
whether  the  one  have  any  tendency,  and 
how,  to  interfere  with  or  affect  the  other. 
That  Mackintosh  himself  considered  them 
as  not  very  readily  reconcilable,  is  certain ; 
for  he  distinctly  says  so,  when  he  declares 
that  "  society  and  business  give  the  appro- 
priate education  to  the  statesman,  and  that 
though  he  ought  to  be  well-informed  and 
accomplished,  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  can- 
not be,  a  professed  scholar."  And  whether 
this  conviction  was  founded  exclusively  on 
a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  ciu|e» 
or  in  part  also  upon  a  consciousness,  more 
or  less  distinct,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  both  influenced 
each  other  in  his  own  experience  it  alters 
not  the  certainty  of  the  fact  that  such  really 
was  his  conviction.  Yet  it  is  evident,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  practically  he  himself 
strove  to  combine  both  characters.  Whatp 
ever  might  be  theoretically  his  opinion,  or 
secretly  bis  personal  misgivingSp  he  never 
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could  bring  htmseK  fairly  to'a1>iiDdoQ  either. 
No  doubt  be  had  several  high  endowmeitts 
that  qu^li^ed  .him,  so  far,  alilie  for  each, 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  if  he 
could  have  attained  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  Senate  and  have  guided  the  nation- 
al councils,  he  would  have  been  content  to 
merge  and  to  forego  any  separate  appear- 
ance as  a  professed  man  of  letters  or  a  phi- 
losopher ;  although,  even  then,  his  wisdom 
and  his  eloquence  would  continue  to  be 
still  essentially,  and  almost  in   form,  phi- 
losophy rather    than    oratory.      But    for 
which  of  the  two  employments  he  had  been 
best  and   most  immediately  furnished  by 
nature,   admits   of  scarcely   a  moment's 
question.    It  could  not  be  any  secret  to 
his  own  consciousness,  nor  was  it,  that 
like  a  still  greater,  he  had  not  been  "  born 
under  Sol  that  loveth  honor,  nor  under 
Jupiter  that  loveth  business,  but  under  the 
jdanet  of  contemplation ;"  which,  in   his 
earliest  aspirations, "  carried"  him  too,  like 
Bacon,  "entirely  away.''    This  presenti- 
ment of  his  truly  proper  destiny  showed 
itself  soon,  in  his  ambition  to  fill  a  philo- 
sophical professorship  as  the  highest  earth- 
ly happiness  and  dignity,  and  it  could  nev- 
er afterwards  be  diModged  from  his  mind, 
but  rather  fastened  itself  upon  him  more 
firmly,  and  perhaps  more  sadly,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  all  his  subsequent  eiperience. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  had,  even  then,  a 
secret  shrinking  from  rude  struggle  and 
outward  contention,  as  what  he  was  not 
fitted  for ;  or  that  he  had  a  lurking  sense, 
an  inward  warning,  that  like  Lord  Bacon, 
how  elef^ant  soever  his  manner,  or  ardent 
his  spirit,  or  versatile  his  genius,  and  va- 
ried his  accomplishments,  he  was,  never- 
theless, "  better  fitted  to  hold  a  book  than 
to  play  a  part ;"  or  whether  it  was  that  his 
secluded  situation  had  as  yet  presented  to 
him  no  higher  aim,  or  had  not  stirred  him 
to  the  consciousness  of  powers  fitting  him 
for  greater  things,  or  that  the  love  of  ideal 
excellence,  intellectual  and  moral,  which 
is  apt  at  that  age  to  be  peculiarly  strong, 
had  magnified  to  his  imagination  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  quiet  and  contemplative 
retreat;    whatever    may    have    been    the 
cause,  the  feeling  itself  was  distinctly  and 
strongly  present  to  him,  so  that  how  little 
soever  "  unfit  by  nature,*'  like  J4ord  Bacon, 
**  for  civil  causes,"  he  could  not  but  be,  in 
some  degree,  rendered  so  ''  by  this  preoc- 
cupation of  mind." 

He  may  have  been  gradually,  weaned, 
however,  from  these,  his  earlier  and  hum*j 
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bier  preferences,  by  many  concurring 
causes  and  circumstances.  The  necessity 
of  engaging  speedily  in  some  active  pro- 
fession or  occupation  for  his  immediate 
support,  growing  familiarity  of  intercourse 
with  men  in  cultivated  circles,  vivacity  of 
manner  and  marked  superiority  in  point  of 
quickness  of  thought  and  power  of  expre^ 
sion,  not  only  setting  him  perfectly  at  ease, 
but  rendering  him  a  favorite  in  society ; 
the  strong  excitement  of  political  parties,  at 
the  time  when  he  went  to  reside  in  London, 
and  his  eager  interest  at  all  times  in  their 
contests ;  his  ready  and  practised  habits  of 
debate,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  his* 
tory  of  parties  and  of  history  at  large,  his 
fondness  for  historical  generalizations,  and 
his  ardent  admiration  and  devoted  study  of 
the  splendid  writings  of  Mr.  Burke ;  but, 
above  all,  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  his 
own  first  public  production  upon  apolitical 
subject; — these  must  have  all  tended  to 
eclipse  his  earlier  tastes,,  to  overbear  or 
banish  any  ill-defined  feeling  of  distrust, 
and  to  encourage  him  powerfully  to  cherish 
loftier  aims. 

And  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  that 
certain  very  important  elements  or  qualifi- 
cations for  the  formation  of  a  practical  poli- 
tician and  stMesman  he  did  already  possess, 
in  a  far  more  than  ordinary  degree.    Some 
of  them  we  have  just  now  hinted  at,  as  pro- 
bably sources  of  conscious  hope  and  encour- 
agement to  him.    Largeness  and  compre- 
hensiveness characterized  his  understand- 
ing in  all  its  operations,  and  in  all  its  views 
upon  every  subject :  it  was  always  natural 
to  it,  and  ever  most  agreeable,  to  consider 
things  in  their  widest  aspects,  and  under 
their  roost  general  relations.     To  deter- 
mine, therefore^  the  probable  bearing  of 
great  measures  of  policy,  upon  interests  so 
numerous  and  wide  spread  and  intricately 
related,  as  those  of  the  various  classes  and 
bodies  composing  a  community,  was  exact* 
ly  such  an  exercise  of  mind  as  was  most 
congenial  to  him.    Neither  the  variety  nor 
the  greatness  of  the  elements  that  necessa- 
rily enter  into  such  a  contemplation,  nor 
their  multiplied  interdependences,  perplex- 
ed or  dismayed  him ;  but  only  seemed  to 
furnish  sufficient  scope  and  materials  for 
the  appropriate  display  of  the  real  strength, 
and  range,  and  mastery  of  his  genius.    And 
then  the  influence  exerted,  or  likely  to  be 
exerted,  by  institutions,  laws,  and  customs 
upon  national  character— upon  the  modes 
of  bought  and  fiisiMV,  ^  nuri " 
happiness  of  » 
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bim  a  matter  of  re6iiitd  and  fo?orit6  specu- 
lation.    Moreover,  the  direct  force  of  his 
iinderfltanding,  which,  was  really  great,  and 
which  only  failed  at  any  time  to  produce  its 
JQSt  impression  because  of  Us  more  than 
proportionate    comprehensiveness,    would 
enable  him  not  only  to  contemplate  meas- 
ures in  the  whole  extent  of  their  contempo- 
raneous influence,  but  to  follow  them  far 
•out  in  thought,  and  rapidly,  into  their  re- 
moter consequences.      History,  too,  had 
put  bim  in  possession  of'  all  the  results  of 
paat  experience  upon  those  subjects ;  had 
rendered  him  intimately  conversant  with 
her  lessons,  and  had  taught  him  habitually 
to  regard  the  current,  even  of  contemporary 
events,  with  her  own  eye,  and  to  rise  from 
these  to  the  most  generalized  conclusions 
which  they  seemed  either  to  warrant  or  to 
point  at.     His  facility  and  eloquence  in  the 
•extemporary  exposition  of  his  views — a  fa- 
oil  ily  and  power  so  remarkable,  that  even 
IB  conversation  his  regards  appeared  spon- 
taneously to  spread  themselves  out  to  the 
whole  extent  of  a  subject,  to  exhibit  all  its 
parts  in  their  due  proportion,  and  fairly  to 
exhaust  it,  were  themselves  qualifications 
for  which  no  amount  of  labor  would  have 
been  too  great  a  price  for  a  statesman's  am- 
bition to  pay,  but  which,  in  most  instances, 
«ven  that  price  would  not  avail  to  purchase ; 
and  systematic  training  for  the  bar,  follow- 
ed up  by  hard  practice  in  pleading,  seemed 
likely  to  perfect  this  gift,  and  render  it  equal 
to  any  task  which  ambition   itself  might 
think  proper  to  impose.     And  if  he  was 
Ivilhout  adventitious  influence,  arising  from 
powerful  political  connexions,  or  property, 
or   personal    rank,   the   example   of  Mr. 
Burke  may  have  early  consoled  him  with 
the  thought  of  the  prodigious  ascendency 
which,  even  independently  of  these,  might 
f  be  wielded  over  the  mind  and  councils  of  a 
nation,  by  endowments  in  their  general  cast 
aot  distantly  resembling  his  own.     He  had 
the  accomplishments,  the  information,  the 
lai^geness  of  mind,  the  philosophical  views, 
the  calm  eloquence,  befitting  a  statesman ; 
«nd  to  sum  up  his  qualifications,  he  had,  by 
the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  an  ardent 
sympathy  with  generous  principles  of  poli- 
cy ;  a  sort  of  instinctive  public  spirit  or 
feeling ;  a  species  of  political  philanthropy, 
more  remarkable  for  its  fprvor  than  was 
even  the  warmth  of  his  attachments  to  in- 
dividuals; and  a  strong  natural'confidence 
in  the  reality,  power,  and  progressiveness  of 
the  principles  of  improvement,  imbedded  in 
the  very  fottudations  and  incorporated  with 
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the  fabric  of  human  society.  This  would 
imply,  of  course,  a  disttosition  to  be  guided 
in  all  measures  and  experiments  by  those 
great  simple  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  already 
discoverable ;  to  favor  their  development ; 
to  hope  well  of  the  interests  of  humanity 
amidst,  all  the  temporary  irregularities  and 
evils  that  may  nttend  their  unimpeded 
natural  operation;  and  certainly  by  no 
means  to  be  ready  vexatiousty  and  narrow* 
ly  to  thwart  them,  for  the  sake  of  interests 
which  it  might  be  thought  expedieiH  to  se- 
cure, but  which  could  not,  without  a|ipre- 
hension,  be  exposed  to  their  free  influence, 
or  very  well  be  shown,  perhaps,  to  con- 
sist in  any  way  even  with  their  truth. 

And  lastly,  his  perfect  natural  candor  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  the  absolute  fair- 
ness as  well  as  mildness  of  his  temper,  the 
ready,  willing,  and  complete  subjection  of 
his  understanding  to  the  power  of  evidence 
— to  which  indeed  it  was  the  noble  pecu- 
liarity and  distinction  of  his  mind  to  be 
subject  absolutely,  and  as  one  might  almost 
say  helpUasly,  rendered  it  easy  for  him 
above  most  men  to  arbitrate  impartially 
amidst  conflicting  claims — or  rather  im- 
possible for  him  to  arbitrate  otherwise,  and 
made  it  in  a  manner  inevitable  for  him  to 
act  iu  accordance  with  his  unbiassed  con- 
victions of  justice  and  the  general' good. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  also 
disadvantages,  which  could  not  but  render 
his  ambition  for  political    distinction   ex- 
tremely hazardous,  and  his  chance  of  mere 
than  very  partial  success  in  it  exceedingly 
dubious.     If  society  and  business  give  the 
proper  education   to  the    statesman,  the 
society  with  which  he  had  been  conversant 
was  that  of  select  indeed,  but  very  limited 
circles,  rather  than  of  the   broad   classes 
that  form  the  main  materials  and  true  sub- 
stance of  a  community.     His  knowledge  of 
men,  he  might  have  felt,  had  been  derived 
more  from  books,  aiding  his  natural  aagacity 
in  forecasting  the  probable  operation,  under 
certain  very  plain  and  marked  conditions, 
of  those  few  great  leading  principles,  which 
his  own  consciousness  revealed  to  him  as 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  human  character, 
than  from  actual  observation  of  men — and 
of  men  modified  in  a  manner  and  to  an  ex- 
tent altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  pr»* 
diction,  by  the  artificial  and  infinitely  coni^ 
plicated  influences  under  which  they  come 
to  act,  either  as  masses  or  aa  individual 
members  of  a  commonwealth.     Exienaitu 
intercourse  with  the  diffhrent  ranks,  when 
exposed  to  the  actoal  play  'of  those  euMi 
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«nd  DMnifoid  inflaences,  whb  a  quick  eye 
for  the  fugitive  exhibitions  of  the  different 
.ptssioDB,  and  a  fine  dnd  rapid  tact  io  run- 
ning them  instantly  up  to  their  true  causes, 
and  computing  their  aggregate  amonnt  or 
lbrce«  can  alone  give  that  practical  and 
general  Jcsowledge  of  mankind »  which  no 
inatructioo  of  books  cjin  go  very  far  to  im- 
jpart,  and  no  mere  strength  or  refinement 
of  calculus,  applied  to  the  inward  springs  of 
.bnmaii  conduct  and  the  outward  causes  by 
which  they  ate  liable  to  be  affected,  has 
hitherto  shown  itself  competent  even  feebly 
to  anticipate.  He  could  see  what  the  great 
forces  of  human  nature  would  effi^ct,  or 
would  on  the  whole  tend  to  produce,  in 
given  circumstances — for  with  the  relative 
intensities  of  these  forces  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, profoundly  convinced  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  phenomena  of  character  and  life 
•might  be  accojinted  for  by  these  alone,  and 
on  their  mutual  action  and  reaction  he  loved 
to  speculate — but  then,  the  circumstances 
must  be  capable  of  explicit  enumeration,  be 
each  of  appreciable  induence,  or  be  gathered 
into  distinct  masses  so  large  as  collectively 
to  beea  It  is  much  more,  we  think,  than 
merely  questionable,  whether  he  bad  so 
ready,  delica&e,  and  accurate  a  power  of 
-estimating,  or  rather  of  feeling,  the  true 
force  of  circumstances,  that  having  bared 
as  it  were  the  surface  of  his  own  mind  to 
the  complex  aggregate  of  influeneea  operat- 
ing at  any  given  moment  upon  that  of  the 
community,  he  could  tell  at  once,  from  his 
immediate  experience,  what  condition  of 
the  general  sentiment,  or  of  feeling  among 
■certain  of  its  constituent  classes,  would  in- 
fallibly be  the  i esult.  To  do  so  with  suc- 
.eess  be  h»d  not  only  too  little  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  precise  atate  of 
thought  and  feeling  habitual  to  each  of  these 
classes — could  assume  but  imperfectly  at 
the  outset  the  very  conditioB  of  mind  which 
was  to  be  modified,  but  was  moreover  too 
juuch  of  a  philosopher,  too  addicted  to  the 
Jiabit  of  reflex  iospection,  to  have  really  ex- 
.posed  his  own  nature  at  any  time  freely  to 
tbe  full  undisturbed  direct  impression  of  the 
jBflUences  supposed,  so  as  to  bave/ejf  their 
operation  in  its  result,  rather  than  merely 
understood  it  in  its  ongoing,  and  partially 
apprehended  its  direction  and  tendency. 
And  as  for  business,  the  other  ingredient 
in  a  statesman's  education,  and  certainly  a 
main  requisite  in  order  to  his  success — to 
think,  not  to  act^  was  very  conspicuously 
Mackintosh's  vocatiaB,^-that  for  which 
JNature  had  ptauilj  beat  fitted  him.    To 


understand  how  a  valuable,  end  might  aet»* 
ally  be  attained,  to  discover  the  procesflip 
and  see  clearly  the  adaptation  of  its  sevetal 
steps  to  the  purpose  in  view — this  was 
Mackintoshes  delight,  and  with  the  dear 
vision  of  this  his  pleasure  ended  :  to  convest 
the  theory  into  a  reality,  to  embody  it  in  a 
fact  or  facts,  to  overcome  the  mere  inertia 
of  matter,  the  intractableness  of  the  mati^ 
rials  given  him  to  work  with,  was  to  him  the 
reverse  of  pleasurable ;  it  was  no  triumph,  H 
was  irksome  and  wholly  uncongeniaL  The 
labour  of  details  he  could  ill  bring  himseU* 
to  undergo,  even  when  these  det(iils  were 
so  plainly  indispensable  to  a  moat  valued 
end,  as  was  the  toil  of  composition  to  the 
conveyance  into  other  minda  of  a  glorioue 
thought  or  burning  sentiment,  and  to  the 
excitement  in  them  of  admiration  or  of 
rapture  similar  to  his  own  :  how  much  hm 
then  could  he  have  patiently  submitted  to 
it,  when  the  connexion  was  infinitely  more 
distant,  the  success  exceedingly  preoarious 
and  much  less  valuable? — when  the  chief 
pleasure  of  progresa  must  have  sprai^[  from 
apprehended  nearness  to  a  full,  actual 
accomplishment,  which  at  the  very  best^ 
however,  was  in  his  eyes  comparatively  in- 
significant, or  from  the  petty  gratifioatioo 
of  having  succeeded  in  surmountiBg  ao 
many  impediments.  But  it  was  no  part  of 
his  nature  to  derive  satisfaction  from  ove»- 
comiaig  mere  resistance,  to  find  pleasure  in 
making  proof  of  the  tenacuty  of  bis  will  as 
evinced  in  triumphing  oTer  difficulliea.: 
Nor,  indeed,  was  his  will  tenacious.  He 
had  but  little  of  the  fortunate  power  of  firal 
of  all  determining  that  a  thing,  in  itself 
perbi^s  perfectly  trivial,  should  be  dona, 
and  was  right  to  be  done,  and  mast  coih 
tinue  to  be  right,  beyond  the  necessity,  na|r 
to  the  prompt  exclusion,  of  all  subsequewt 
re^conaideration  of  its  worthiness,  merely 
because  it  happened  once  to  please  him 
that  it  should  be  so ;  and  secondly,  having 
thus  resolved,  tbe  power  of  incorporating 
thereafter,  by  a  strong  illusion,  the  whole 
or  a  large  portion  of  a  fooFe  habitual 
aatisfaction  in  the  complacentcoiitemplation 
of  self  with  the  thought  of  self  actually 
doing  it.  With  Mackintosh  the  highest 
ends,  the  only  ones  that  could  really  beaaad 
to  possess  an  intrinsic  vi^rth,  were  to  think 
truly  and  to  feel  nobly ;  or  at  most,  and 
besides  these,  to  convince  others  and  per- 
suade them  to  do  the  same,  and  to  enjoy 
their  admiration  and  the  conscious  satisfac- 
tion attending  the  power  of  aothinking  and 
ao  persuading  tliem.    This,  however,  if  any 
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part,  18  but  tf  small  one — properly  speaking 
It  is  none — of  a  statesman's  talent  for  6tis«« 
ness.  A  high  v^alae  for  anj  ends,  besides 
JQSt  thought  and  fine  feeling  and  the  con- 
veyance of  these  in  appropriate  speech  or 
writing ;  a  power  of  steadily  keeping  the 
value  of  such  other  ends  in  view ;  of  work- 
ing stubbornly  in  the  strength  of  it;  of  mak- 
ing it  bide  successively  the  irksomeness  of 
each  one  of  any  number  of  steps  that  might 
be  necessary  to  their  ultimate  attainment ; 
and  of  wringing  meanwhile  an  additional 
satisfaction  from  the  thought  of  opposition 
vanquished,  and  of  growing  strength  and 
abiding  dexterity  for  similar  exercise — ^all 
this  undoubtedly  he  had  little  taste  for,  and 
probably  never  could  have  acquired  much. 
Not  that  he  was  ever  idle;  but  he  was 
busy  only  with  what  was  naturally  easy  to 
liiro — ^with  thinking.  It  may  have  required 
eflbrt,  sometimes  very  energetic  and  de- 
termined effort,  even  on  the  part  of  his  most 
powerful  understanding:  but  the  efforts 
were  short  and  successive  flights,  rather 
than  one  severely  sustained  and  continuous 
«train ;  little  more,  in  truth,  than  sufficient  to 
awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  bis  dormant 
powers,  and  each  constantly  within  sight 
almost  of  its  alighting  place  and  of  a  ftill 
reward.  Without  such  a  recompense,  in- 
deed, near  at  hand,  in  the  noble  objects 
about  which  his  mind  was  conversant  in 
thinking,  or  the  fine  prospects  and  applica- 
tions which  opened  up  to  him  along  his  path, 
in  all  probability  even  thought  itself  would 
not  have  been  prosecuted  much  beyond  the 
point  where  it  ceased  to  please  and  to  ani- 
mate with  the  consciousness  of  intellectual 
atrength.  And  this  is  really  perhaps  the 
•explana  tion  of  his  deficiency  through  life 
tn  any  thing  like  corresponding  acquire- 
ments of  strict  and  accurate  mathematical 
or  physical  science.  At  all  events,  with  the 
task  of  contriving  proper  measures,  and  of 
eloquently  and  philosophically  propounding 
them,  or  with  little  more  than  this,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  discharge  of  a  states- 
man's duties,  not  to  say  his  constitutional 
aptitude  for  their  discharge,  would  have 
probably  terminated. 

Nor  was  the  example  of  Burke  such  as 
would  warrant  the  expectation  in  his  case 
of  a  like  result.  For,  besides  that  a  second 
instance  of  similar  endowments  would  have 
lost  much  of  its  first  grandeur  and  impres- 
siveness — even  had  Mackintosh  been  really 
able  to  rival  that  extraordinary  man  in  the 
astonishing  wealth  and  irregularity  of  his 
genius,  he  wanted  altogether  that  vehemence 
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of  temper  which  had  in  Burke  all  the  eifect 
of  the  most  determined  personal  decision, 
and  that  earnestness  in  favor  of  his  own 
views,  and  antipathy  towards  the  persona, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  opinions  of  those  who 
importantly  differed  from  him,  which  as- 
sumed in  him  the  energy  almost  of  a  moral 
fanaticism.  For  the  attainment  of  difficult 
objects,  and  the  asserting  and  maintaining 
of  one's  proper  position  among  his  fellows, 
strength  of  passion  of  some  kind  would  seem 
to  be  indispensable ;  and  passions  the  poor- 
est in  themselves — as  selfishness,  rivalry, 
dislike, — are  capable  of  receiving  a  steady 
direction  that  shall  sometimes  result  in 
greater  good  to  the  community  and  satis- 
faction to  the  individual,  than  would  spring 
from  a  general  equipoise  and  weakness  of 
all  the  desires,  although  accompanied  with 
a  very  c<Nrrect  taste  and  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  morally  becoming  and  ex- 
cellent Unless  the  display  of  his  claims  to 
admiration  had  secured  for  Mackintosh  the 
willing  surrender  of  the  position  that  was 
due  to  him,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mild- 
ness of  his  nature  would  have  permitted 
him,  or  the  energy  of  his  passions  have 
prompted,  and  the  firmness  and  obstinacy 
of  his  will  have  enabled  him,  to  struggle 
very  determinedly  and  disregard  much  hoe- 
tility,  in  order  to  make  it  gm)d.  He  would 
have  shrunk  with  sorrow  and  repugnance 
firom  any  thing  that  imposed  on  him  the 
grievous  necessity  of  stirring  up  or  harbor- 
ing the  angry  and  turbulent  passions ;  and 
his  own  sensibility,  and  the  very  warmth  of 
his  love  for  the  good  opinion  of  all  without 
any  exception,  would  have  made  him  in- 
stinctively recoil  with  pain  from  the  idea 
of  compassing  almost  any  object  by  woond- 
iog  the  feelings  of  another  person.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  have  wielded  with  for- 
midable power  those  weapons  of  sarcasm 
and  personal  retort  and  invective,  which  are 
so  necessary  and  efiective  in  Parliament  and 
in  popular  assemUies  for  the  repelling  of 
bold  and  sudden  attacks,  and  the  exem- 
plary chastisement  of  an  unscrupulous  an- 
tagonist. He  sympathized  far  too  acutely 
with  the  suffering  which  must  be  infficted 
by  the  most  dexterous  and  remorseless  use 
of  such  questionable  instruments,  to  be 
tempted  to  have  recourse  to  them  without 
the  most  manifest  reluctance,  even  for  the 
punishment  of  open  cruelty  and  unprin- 
cipled baseness,  much  more  for  any  poast- 
ble  purpose  of  personal  severity  or  the 
exigencies  of  self-defence.  Nor  would  the 
perfect  trutltfuineM  and  impartiality  of  his 
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mind  permtt  him,  for  the  sake  of  any  eon* 
ee&fable  8d?antage,  to  add  to  malevolent 
intention  the  Blightest  shade  of  unfairness, 
by  mutilating  or  misrepresenting  the  argu- 
ment of  an  adversary,  or  exaggerating  in 
tny  way  the  value  of  his  own.  According- 
ly, we  do  not  remember  in  any  of  his 
speeches,  or  in  the  most  impassioned  of  bis 
writings^  with  the  exception  of  bis  very 
early  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  any  thing  that  can 
be  called  an  impetuous  and  unqualified 
abandonment  of  himself  to  the  full  storm  of 
a  terrible  resentment — any  thing  that  can 
be  considered  as  the  clear  manifestation  of 
a  determined,  cordial,  and  unflinching  pur- 
pose of  severe  retaliation.  And  in  a  single 
piece,  and  that  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  the 
defence  of  Peltier-— '*  that  most  powerful 
and  wonderful  speech,  the  effect  of  which," 
Lord  Erskine  declared  himself  unable  "  to 
shake  off  from  his  nerves,"  and  which  he 
pronounced  "  to  be  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  of  genius,  learning,  and 
eloquence," — we  have  very  remarkable  il- 
lustration of  the  extent  to  which  both  these 
peculiarities^ — his  dread  of  personalities  and 
his  extreme  scrupulosity  about  fairness  of 
8tatement--«would  have  interfered  with  the 
full  force  and  freedom  of  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers. For  not  even  the  greatness  of  the  oc- 
casion, nor  the  urgencies  of  a  client's  de- 
fence, nor  the  wide  latitude  of  argument 
and  reflection  most  justly  allowed  in  such 
cased  and  in  the  place  where  he  spoke, 
could  prevent  him  from  softening  down  the 
noble  vehemence  of  an  indignant  appeal  by 
carefully  disclaiming  all  idea  of  disrespect 
towards  the  counsel  who  was  opposed  to 
him,  or  from  too  palpably  indicating  with 
his  own  hand  the  insufficiency  of  the  de- 
fences which  he  was  engaged  in  setting  up, 
by  his  anxiety  to  guard  against  either  car- 
rying his  ingenious  supfnisitions  a  single 
inch  beyond  the  lowest  point  which  Uie 
necessities  of  his  case  absolutely  demand- 
ed, or  of  appearing,  even  then,  himself  to 
lean  upon  their  probability  with  any  tolera- 
ble degree  of  confidence.  His  giAs  and 
his  eloquence  were  undoubtedly  great ;  but 
by  the  conditions  and  accompaniments  with 
which  nature  had  surrounded  them,  she  had 
herself  determined  their  character  as  those 
of  the  philosopher  and  great  moral  teacher, 
rather  than  those  of  the  practical  statesman, 
the  man  of  business,  or  the  advocate. 

For  philosophy,  however,  we  certainly 
cannot  but  regard  his  natural  qualifications 
as  having  been  of  a  very  high— we  are  not 
sure  whether  we  Bboultl  nol  be  joatified  in 
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calling  them  of  the  highest  order— >and  thaf^ 
whether  we  consider  the  successful  culti-- 
vation,  or  the  impressive  and  splendid  ex- 
position of  the  subject.  By  philosophy  we* 
here  mean  that  of  human  nature  viewed - 
either  individually,  or  as  aggregated  and« 
modified  in  society ;  that  which  investigates* 
the  principles  of  its  constitution,  more  espe-^ 
cially  the  nature  and  range  of  its  greati 
moral  and  practical  principles,  the  origin 
and  laws  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  the 
formation  of  character ;  the  philosophy  of 
history  likewise,  and  that  of  criticism. 
These  have  evidently  a  very  close  affinity, 
as  well  as  considerable  subordinate  diversi- 
ties. They  have  their  common  root  in  a 
vivid  and  accurate  sympathy  with  certain 
large  but  related  departments  of  human  im- 
pression, and  in  a  steady  discernment  of  the 
more  influential  among  the  laws,  by  which 
their  rise  and  successions  are  regulated. 
They  imply,  no  doubt,  a  far  more  than  or* 
dinary  extent  and  delicacy  of  direct  sus-> 
ceptibility  to  such  impressions:  but  they 
require  still  more  emphatically  the  much 
rarer  reflex  power  of  surveying  theni» 
swiftly  yet  surely,  in  the  very  instant  of 
their  passing,  and  of  recalling  them  after* 
wards,  without  distortion  or  dimness,  for 
more  deliberate  inspection  ; — tlie  power  of 
referring  each,  with  a  lightning  rapidity,  as 
it  is  in  the  very  act  of  rising  upon  the  the* 
atre  of  consciousness,  to  its  proper  produc- 
ing cause,  and  of  then  contemplating,  for 
an  instant,  both^  in  their  connexion,  con* 
sciously,  steadily,  and  fully  ; — and  the  pow- 
er, lastly,  of  detecting  any  common  resem* 
blances  among  them,  either  in  their  fea- 
tures or  mode  of  origination,  as  well  as  of 
marking  their  varying  shades  of  iutenaity^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  relative  depth  or 
order  cm  which  those  variations  principally 
or  solely  depend.  One  cannot  but  exceed- 
ingly regret,  and  this  quite  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  literature  as  of  bis  own  comfoit  and 
fame,  that  Mackintosh's  great  talents  should 
ever  have,  in  any  measure,  been  diverted 
by  the  distraction  of  active  pursuits  from 
contemplations  and  studies,  in  which  he 
was  so  much  more  certain  both  to  excel  and 
to  benefit;  studies  which  still  afibrded,  by 
their  variety,  scope  and  temptation  enough 
for  the  indulgence  of  a  wavefing  taste  and 
desultory  tendencies,  but  in  which  the  ex- 
cessive mildness  of  his  temper,  his  consti- 
tutional charitableness,  and  his  abhorrence 
of  whatever  endangered,  by  its  turbulent 
virulence,  the  most  scrupulous  fairness^ 
would  h«ve  been  nearly  as  signal  advaup 
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tages  towards  philosophical  serenity  of  view 
and  impartiality  of  judgment,  as  they  roust 
have  proved  mortifying  impediments  in  the 
rade  scrambles  and  collisions  of  public  life ; 
and  where  his  proneness  to  the  luxury  of 
admiration,  rather  than  the  harshness  and 
bitterness-— but  often  also,  it  must  be  added, 
the  wholesome  severity — of  censare,  would 
have  been  atteuded,  at  least,  with  no  risk 
of  humiliating  personal  retrospect,  or  sus* 
picion  of  gratuitous  good-nature,  and  in- 
dolent softness  too  probably  abused  ;  but 
would  have  all  gone,  if  not  to  darken  suffi- 
ciently the  portraiture  of  vice,  certainly  to 
magnify  and  set  forth,  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive colors,  the  positive  charms  of  that  vir- 
tue, of  which  he  was  so  sincere  and  dis- 
criminating an  admirer. 

Was  Mackintosh  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
more  strictly  intellectual  departments  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  or  in  the  more  purely 
abstract  and  metaphysical,  had  he  chosen 
to  devote  himself  to  these? — in  the  analy- 
sis, for  example,  and  classification  of  our 
mental  states,  the  resolution  of  them  into 
their  ultimate  constituent  elements,  and  the 
datection  of  their  laws  of  composition  and 
sequence!  We  undoubtedly  think  that  he 
was  so  in  a  very  eminent  degree :  and,  al* 
though  he  was  deficient,  perhaps,  in  a  clear 
and  adequate  notion  of  the  full  extent  and 
rigor  of  the  methods  of  proof  required  by 
a  complete  code  of  the  canons  of  physical 
inquiry,  and  in  the  practical  dexterity  ne- 
eeaaary  for  applying  them  with  habituaJ  cor- 
rectness—as, indeed,  what  writer  is  there 
to  whom  the  same  objection  is  not  more  or 
less  applicable? — still,  his  understanding, 
while  delighting  undoubtedly  by  preference 
in  expansion  and  largeness,  contracted,  with 
ease  and  pleasure  and  effect,  its  organs  to 
the  minuteness  and  subtlety  of  very  refined 
and  accurate  research.  We  are  inclined 
even  to  doubt  whether  this  was  not  the  ear- 
nest and  moat  natural  direction  of  his  fa- 
culties :  snd  whether  his  subsequent  prefer- 
ence of  a  mode  of  exercise  that  demanded 
a  freer  and  more  varied  play,  together  with 
aw  ampler  scope,  did  not  arise  partly  from 
etrcumstances  in  some  measure  accidental, 
and  partly  from  the  later  development  of  a 
h^her  taste.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  great 
acuteness  of  his  understanding,  as  well  as 
its  strength,  and  the  high  relish  and  value 
whteh  he  felt  for  the  analytic  and  psycholo* 
gioal— for  remounting  to  the  first  elements 
6f  knowledge,  and  determining  the  pre- 
eise  method  or  process  of  combination  by 
wbieh  apparent  results  have  been  thence  I 


deirived,  every  now  and  then  shows  itself 
with  a  plainness  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
with  a  precision  and  stringency  that  mani- 
fest how  easily  this  might  have  been  given 
way  to  as  a  leading  and  favorite  pursuit. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  whole  character  of 
his  Diss<)rtation  is  fundamentally  psycholo- 
gical, far  rather  than  what  is  usually  called 
metaphysical — ^that  is,  abstract,  speculative 
and  general.  It  is  an  attempt,  in  the  main 
and  primarily,  to  determine  the  probable 
constituent  elements  of  conscience,  in  other 
words,  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a 
composite  feeling,  or  faculty,  having  all  the 
more  obvious  characteristics  and  properties 
of  conscience,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  but  simple  and  well  known  ingredients; 
in  the  next  place,  to  point  out,  by  analogous 
instances,  the  probable  process  by  which 
these  ingredients  were  successively  agglom- 
erated and  fused  ;  and  only  quite  seconda- 
rily, and  very  subordinately,  does  it  enters 
tain  the  ulterior  questions,  whether  the  in- 
ferences, theological  or  metaphysical,  that 
are  frequently  grounded  on  conscience  un- 
der the  more  common  notions  respecting  its 
nature  and  origin,  find  an  equally  valid  basis 
to  rest  upon  after  admitting  the  nature  and 
origin  which  he  would  assign  to  it,  or,  in- 
deed, whether  in  either  case,  or  on  any  view 
of  the  matter,  those  inferences  are  at  all 
warrantable  or  logically  defensible.  We 
need  not,  at  this  point,  offer  any  remark 
upon  the  success  or  the  failure  of  his  en- 
deavor :  its  ingenuity,  at  least,  will  be  free- 
ly conceded :  and  even  if  that  were  dis- 
puted, the  strongly  analytic  and  psycholo- 
gical tendency  of  his  mind,  in  philosophical 
inquiries  which  seemed  naturally  to  invite 
or  to  admit  of  such  discussion,  would  sure- 
ly be  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  attempt 
-^the  form,  we  mean,  which  the  inquiry  as- 
sumes in  his  hands,  although  we  might 
choose  to  deny  htm  the  power,  notwith- 
standing the  unquestionable  general  vigor 
and  refinement  of  his  mind,  to  give,  some- 
how, proper  and  practical  effect  to  this 
tendency.  We  have  not  many  specimens, 
however,  either  in  his  dissertation  or  else- 
where in  his  writings,  of  his  opinions  on 
questions  of  mere  mental  science,  or  mere 
intellectual  philosophy.  The  esseniiallr 
distinct  character  of  those  studies  whieh 
came  habitually  to  occupy  him,  early  with- 
drew his  thoughts  from  these,  as  matters  of 
separate  interest  or  connected  considera- 
tion :  and,  in  his  dissertation,  this  depart- 
ment of  the  labors  of  preceding  philosophers 
did  not  fall  properly  within  the  scope  and 
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purpoee  of  hiis  review.    They  are  glanced 
al,  therefore,  but  incidentally  and  hastily: 
and  it  need  not  surprise  us,  if,  in  somje 
cases,  where  no  remark,  perhaps,  had  bet- 
ter been  hazarded  at  all » than  a  notice  ne- 
cessarily scaiity,  impei^ect,  and  consequent- 
ly un&atisfaciory,  his   observations  should 
appear,  as  it  must  be  confessed  they  em- 
phatically do,  in  reference  to  the  physiolo- 
gy of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  not  only  meagre, 
but  very  superficial.     That  subject  deserved 
and  called  for  a  deeper  sounding  and  tho- 
rougher  sifting  than  he  could  there  possibly 
afford  to  bestow  on  it ;  and,  as  it  fell  not 
within  the  limits  of  his  object,  it  had,  on 
every  account,  been  better  if  he  had  alto- 
gether omitted  it.     But  if  we  desired  to 
prove,  and  ia a  manner  the  most  irresistibly 
convincing  to  competent  judges,  how  em- 
phatically capable  he  was  of  close,  and  sub- 
tle, and  intricate  discussion,  when  his  pur- 
pose did  properly  call  for  it,  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly refer  to  his  most  masterly,  ad- 
mirable, and  we  might  add,  his  affectingly 
noble  and  magnanimous  examination  of  the 
ordinary  or  Benthamic  form  of  the  utilita- 
rian theory.     Perhaps   its  only  delect  ia, 
that,  feeling,  as  he  approached  the  precincts 
of  a  topic   in  connexion  with  which   his 
name  as  he  knew  had  suffered  much  and 
grievous  indignity — feeling,  with  a  proud 
but  sorrowfully  indignant  consciousness  of 
inward    and  unalterable   nobility,  hia  im- 
measurable  elevation  of  spirit   above  the 
very  thought  of  a  mean  and  miserable  re- 
venge, ashamed  even  to  think  of  disclaim- 
ing this  littleness,  and  much  more  of  stooping 
to  the  humiliation  of  personal  defence — he 
had  hastened  to  lose  all  remembrance  of 
real  or  fancied  wrong  in  the  direct  contem- 
plation of  an  elevating  subject,  and,  heated 
and  stimulated  unoonsciously  to  a  high  ex- 
efciee  of  his  powerful  faculties,  with  the  long 
familiar  thoughts  of  mauy  years  crowding 
back  upon  him  again  for  utterance,  he  strides 
swiftly  and  smoothly  onward  from  bold  and 
oomprebcmsive  statement  to  statement,  until 
he  has  traversed  in  every  direction  and  fuirly 
enclosed  and  occupied  the  whole  territory 
bj^  a  series  of  strong  but  distant  positions, 
his  own  strength  and  sweep  of  regard  ren- 
dering him  apparently  insensible  to  the  wide 
interval  which  must  often  seem  to  separate 
them — the  great  amount  of  reflection  re* 
quired  to   understand  fully  the  skill   and 
connexion  with  which  they  have  been  plant- 
ed— upon  the  part  of  feebler  and  less  prac- 
tised thoughts.     It  is  indeed  a  fine  and  in- 
structive example  of  his  best  manner,  ex- 
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hi  biting  in  epitome  some  of  his  most  char- 
acteristic excellencies,  with  distinguishable 
traces  also  of  his  chief  occasional  defects ; 
displaying  the  unrivalled  candor,  and  gen- 
tleness, and  mild  dignity  of  his  nature,  in 
union  with  the  full  force  and  penetration  of 
his  capacious  intellect,  and  a  minute  and 
searching  delicacy  of  remark  combined 
with  a  ruling  and  powerful  propensity  to 
generalize  so  highly,  that  in  the  very  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  ultimate  statement  we 
seem  not  un frequently  to  perceive  the  out- 
line of  the  thought  beginning  to  lose  its 
edge  and  distinctness,  and  to  break  up  and 
melt  away  gradually  from  our  view.  We 
hav-e,  however,  at  least  two  marked  passages 
from  his  pen,  in  which  he  adverts  deliberate- 
ly to  points  so  purely  mental  and  psychologi- 
cal as  the  sources  and  foundation  of  human 
knowledge  generally,  or  the  celebrated 
question — in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent 
it  can  be  said  to  be  derived  from  experience, 
and  to  rest  upon  it.  And  as  this  very  queap 
tion  is  pretty  plainly  on  the  point  of  being 
revived  with  a  new  interest  and  importance 
attached  to  it,  and  of  being  subjected  afresh 
to  a  keen  examination  in  the  light  of  Bri- 
tish— as  it  has  long  been  scrutinized  in  that 
of  continental — modes  of  thinking,  we 
make  no  scruple  of  inserting  one  of  them — 
even  though  not  proposing  to  enter  into  the 
controversy — ^not  only  as  a  sample  of  our 
author's  talent  for  strict  investigation,  but 
as  a  restatement,  which  may  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  be  without  some  value  besides 
its  mere  curiosity,  of  the  latest  shape  which 
this  question  may  be  said  to  have  assumed 
to  the  native  philosophical  mind  of  this 
country.  It  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  the 
philosophical  genius  of  Bacon  and  Locke, 
in  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  the 
other  we  can  here  only  refer  to  as  contained 
in  a  rapid  notice  of  Home  Tooke's  cele* 
brated  work,  inserted,  from  Mackintosh's 
private  journal,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Life.  The  first  part  of  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract relates  to  the  doctrine  of  innate  Ideas^ 
the  second  to  that  of  innate  speculative 
Principles^  or  principles  of  beliefl 

^  It  will  be  found  verv  difficult,  after  the 
most  careful  perusal  o^  Mr.  Locke's  first  book, 
to  state  the  question  in  dispute  clearly  and 
shortly,  in  language  so  strictly  philosophical 
as  to  be  untainted  by  any  hvpotheeiB.  As  the 
antagonists  chiefly  contemplated  by  Mr.  Locke 
were  (he  followere  of  Descartes,  perhaps  the 
only  proposition  for  which  he  must  necessaril]^ 
be  held  to  contend  was,  that  the  mind  has  no 
ideas  which  do  not  arist  from  impressions  oo 
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the  eeoses,  or  fW>m  reflections  on  our  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.  But  it  is  certain,  thai 
he  someiimes  appears  lo  contend  for  much 
more  than  this  proposition ;  that  he  has  gen- 
erally been  understood  in  a  larger  sense ;  and 
that,  thus  interpreted,  his  doctrine  is  not  irre- 
oondlable  to  those  philosophical  systems  with 
which  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  at  va- 
riance. 

^  These  general  remarks  nay  be  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  some  of  those  ideas  which 
are  more  general  and  important,  and  seem 
more  dark  than  any  others.  .  .  .  If  we 
confine  ourselves  merely  to  a  statement  of  the 
facts  which  we  discover  by  experience  con- 
cerning these  ideas  [viz.  of  space  and  time]. 
we  shall  find  them  reducible,  as  has  just  been 
intimated,  to  the  following ;— namely,  that  they 
are  simple ;  that  neither  space  nor  time  can  be 
conceived  without  some  other  conception ;  tha  l 
the  idea  of  space  always  attends  that  of  every 
outward  object ;  and  that  the  idea  of  lime  en- 
ters into  every  idea  which  the  mind  of  man  is 
capable  of  forming.  Time  cannot  be  con- 
ceived separately  from  something  else ;  nor 
can  any  thing  else  be  conceived  separately  from 
time.  If  we  are  asked  whether  the  idea  of 
time  be  innate,  the  only  proper  answer  con- 
sists in  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  it  never 
arises  in  the  human  mind  otherwise  than  as 
the  concomitant  of  some  other  perception ; 
and  that  thus  understood,  it  is  not  innate,  since 
it  is  always  directly  or  indirectly  occasioned 
bv  some  action  on  tne  senses.  Various  modes 
or  expressing  these  facts  have  been  adopted 
b^  different  philosophers,  according  to  the  va- 
riey  of  their  technical  language.  By  Kant, 
space  is  said  to  be  the  form  of  our  perceptive 
faculty,  as  applied  to  outward  objects;  and 
time  is  called  the  form  of  the  same  faculty,  as 
ii  regards  our  mental  operations; — by  Mr. 
Stewart,  these  ideas  are  considered  'as  sug- 
gested to  the  understanding '  by  sensation  or 
refiection,  though,  according  to  him, '  the  mind 
is  not  directly  and  immediately  furnished' 
with  such  ideas^  either  by  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion;— and,  by  a  late  eminent  metaphysician, 
they  were  regarded  as  perceptions^  in  the  na- 
ture of  those  arising  from  the  senses,  of  which 
the  one  is  attendant  on  the  idea  of  every  out- 
ward object,  and  the  other  concomitant  with 
the  consciousness  of  every  mental  operation. 
Kach  of  these  modes  of  expression  has  its  own 
advantages.  The  ^rst  mode  brings  forward 
the  tmiversality  and  necessity  of  these  two  no- 
tions; the  second  most  strongly  marks  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  fluctuating  per- 
eep|tions  naturally  referred  to  the  senses; 
while  the  last  has  the  opposite  merit  of  pre- 
senting to  us  that  incapacity  of  being  analy- 
zed, in  which  thev  agree  with  all  other  simple 
ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  them  (per- 
Jiaps  from  the  imperfection  of  language)  seems 
to  insinuate  more  than  the  mere  results  of  ex- 

etrienc^    The  technical  terms  introduced  by 
ant  have  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
explain  what,  by  the  writer's  own  principles, 
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is  incapable  of  explanation*  Mr.  Wedgwood 
may  be  charged  with  giving  the  same  nama 
to  mental  phenomena  which  coincide  in  noth- 
ing but  simplicity ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to 
us  to  have  opposed  two  modes  of  expression 
to  each  other  which,  when  they  are  thor- 
oughly analyzed,  represent  one  and  the  same 
fact" 

"  A  principle  in  science  is  a  proposition  from 
which  many  other  propositions  may  be  infer- 
red. That  principles,  taken  in  this  sense  of 
propositions,  are  part  of  the  original  structure 
or  furniture  of  the  human  mind,  is  an  asser- 
tion so  unreasonable,  that  perhaps  no  philoso- 
pher has  avowedly  or  at  least  permanently 
adopted  it.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
there  must  be  certain  general  laws  of  percep- 
tion, or  ultimate  facts  respecting  that  province 
of  mind,  beyond  which  human  knowledge 
cannot  reach.  Such  facts  bound  our  researches 
in  every  part  of  knowledge,  and  the  ascertain- 
ment of  them  is  the  utmost  possible  attainment 
of  science.  Beyond  them  there  is  nothing,  or 
at  least  nothing  discoverable  by  us.  •  .  • 
What  the  number  and  nature  of  the  ultimata 
i'acts  respecting  mind  may  be,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 
.  .  .  Whether  it  be  among  the  ultimate 
facts  in  human  nature,  that  the  mind  is  dis- 
posed or  determined  to  assent  to  some  propo- 
sitions, and  to  reject  others,  when  they  are  nrst 
submitted  to  its  judgment,  witliout  inferring 
their  truth  or  falsehood  from  any  process  of 
reasoning,  is  manifestly  as  much  a  question  of 
mere  experience  as  any  other  which  relates  to 
our  mental  constitution.  It  is  certain  that  such 
inherent  inclinations  may  be  conceived,  with 
out  supposing  the  ideas  of  which  the  proposi- 
tions are  composed  to  be,  in  any  sense,  innate; 
if,  indeed,  that  unfortunate  wora  be  capable  of 
being  reduced  by  definition  to  any  flxea  mean* 
ing.  '  Innate,'  says  Lord  Shaftesbury, '  is  the 
word  Mr.  Locke  poorly  plays  with,  the  right 
word,  though  less  used,  is  connate.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  about  the  time  when  the  ideas  enter 
the  mind,  but,  v>hether  the  constitution  of  man 
be  such,  as  at  some  time  or  other  (no  matter 
when),  the  ideas  will  not  necessarily  spring  up 
in  him.' " 

But  whatever  may  hare  been  Mackin* 
tosh's  aptitude  for  die  strict  cultivation  of 
mental  philosophy,  nakedly  and  properly  so 
cailed^an  aptitude  arising  partly  from  tho* 
combined  vigor  and  refinement  of  his  intek 
lect,  and  partly  from  his  decided  unchaQg^* 
able  bias  towards  reflex  subjective  coatem-*- 
plation,  of  some  sort  or  any  sort,  rather  tfaao 
what  may  be  termed  direct  and  objective- 
exercise — he  must  have  been  early  drawn 
aside  from  an  application  of  bis  faculties 
comparatively  narrow  sod  monotonous,  by 
certain  other  peculiarities  of  mental  oon- 
formatioD.  .  His  eye,  though  steadfast  and 
keen  enough  to  have  become  readily  micro* 
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seopic,  had  that  been  neeessarj  to  furoish 
it  with  interesting  employment,  was  un- 
questionably, in  a  far  higher  degree,  for  the 
seneraJities,  the  great  features  and  marking 
lines;  the  relief,  in  short,  rather  than  the 
details  of  a  subject. '  So  strikingly  indeed 
was  this  the  case,  that  even  with  respect  to 
feelings,  opinions  and  mere  mental  opera- 
tions, we  find  his  curiosity,  at  a  very  early 
age,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  nature 
and  composition  of  these,  or  the  grounds 
on  which  they  rested,  or  the  laws  which 
they  followed,  when  considered  merely  as 
interesting  phenomena  of  his  own  mind  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  already  struck 
him  under  an  aspect  still  more  general,  and 
more  engaging  therefore,  although  greatly 
more  than  proportionally  difficult.  He  had 
observed— or  rather  his  earliest  reading  had 
made  him  aware — that  on  the.  same  points 
and  subjects,  opinions  and  feelings,  not- 
withstanding some  general  appearance  of 
correspondence,  varied  nevertheless  to  an 
extent  exceedingly  remarkable,  with  differ- 
ence of  situation  and  circumstances.  The 
modifying  power  of  these  circumstances,  its 
mode  of  operation,  its  possible  amount  and 
its  limits,  assumed  instantly  a  greater  con- 
sequence in  bis  eyes  than  probably  the  di- 
rect infiuences,  on  wbioh  the  convictions 
and  sentiments  primarily  and  substantially 
depended.  From  that  moment  it  became 
less  interesting  to  a  mind  so  prematurely, 
disproportionately,  and  excessively  specula- 
tive in  its  propensities,  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  its  own  positive  beliefs,  having,  if 
we  might  say  so,  an  objective  reference; 
or  to  examine  the  grounds,  ascertain  the 
validity,  determine  the  classification,  and 
investigate  generally  the  tests  or  criteria  of 
the  soundness  and  certainty  of  those  it  al- 
ready possessed ;  or  even  to  compare,  with 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  sach  a  firm  cri- 
terion, or  to  its  practical  and  discriminative 
application,  the  difiering  convictions  or  feel- 
ings of  other  men — all  this  became  matter 
of  indifference  in  comparison  with  an  oc- 
cupation still  more  reflex  and  shadowy,  but 
more  fascinating  to  Mackintosh  on  account 
of  the  boundless  extent  and  variety  of  cloud 
scenery,  with  which  it  rendered  his  imagi- 
nation, fully  us  much  as  his  intellect,  fa- 
miliar, namely,  theorizing  on  the  origin, 
causes,  and  decline  of  theories.  We  use 
▼ery  nearly  the  identical  terms  employed  by 
himself,  when  he  confesses,  in  a  review  of 
his  college  life,  that  so  early  as  his  six- 
teenth year,  the  investigation  of — not  the 
grounds,  nor  the  validity,  nor  even  the  va- 
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rieties  of  human  opinion,  but  of  all  the 
causes  that  had  affected  it  so  as  to  produce 
that  variety,  had  been  a  ruling  passion  with 
him  ;  although  the  speculation,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  is  one  that  on  account  of  the  un- 
Ihnited  width  of  the  field  of  survey,  the 
countless  multitude  of  the  phenomena  and 
influences  to  be  comprehended,  and  the 
enormous  diversity  of  relation  under  which 
they  present  themselves,  would  require  "  the 
most  arduous  exertion  of  the  human  intel- 
lect," being  nothing  less  than  the  magnifi- 
cent attempt,  afler  truth  has  been  reached, 
separated,  built  up  into  a  whole,  its  theory 
drawn  out,  and  its  permanent  criteria  fur- 
nished for  all  future  trial  or  discovery,  to 
close  the  labors  of  philosophy  by  construct- 
ing the  theory  of  theories. 

Still  more  influential,  however,  than  even 
this  disposition  to  the  utmost  possible  com- 
prehensiveness of  view — this  natural  eye 
for.  the  summa  fastigia  rerum — in  with- 
drawing him  from  the  drier  and  narrower 
precision  of  mere  mental  research,  must 
have  been  his  deep,  fervent,  paramount 
relish  for  moral  beauty  and  grandeur.  This, 
joined  to  his  irrepressible  tendency  towards 
generalizing,  constitutes,  in  one  word,  the 
peculiarity  and  the  strength  of  his  philosophi- 
cal genius*— the  key  to  his  cast  and  habits 
of  mind  as  a  thinker — the  elevated  charm 
of  his  character  as  a  man — and,  to  truthful, 
calm,  and  affectionate  spirits,  the  noble  and 
purifying  power  of  his  writings,  as  the  min- 
gled and  graceful  reflection  of  both. 
'  He  had  early  been  saved  from  mere  prag- 
matical subtlety,  by  the  perusal,  while  a  boy, 
of  the  profound,  manly,  and  simple  discour^ 
ses  of  Butler,  from  the  first  three  of  which 
he  modestly  professes  to  have  drawn  all  his 
philosophy.  They  may  readily  be  believed 
to  have  helped  to  determine  the  permanent 
direction  of  his  musings  towards  the  n^oral 
reffion  of  man's  nature  rather  than  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  bent  of  his  preference 
for  those  exercises  of  thought,  of  which  the 
character  is  wisdom  in  a  still  higher  degree 
than  ability.  They  cannot  but  have  con- 
spired with  the  native  tendencies  of  a  dis- 
cursive imagination,  prone  of  itself  to  the 
entertainment  of  wide  analogies,  to  favor 
the  habit  of  lookingly  constant  abroad  on 
truth  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  bearings,— 
as  a  scheme,  of  which  it  was  always  of 
greater  moment,  in  the  conduct  of  whatever 
particular  inquiry,  that  the  several  parts 
should  be  preserved  io  harmony,  than  that 
any  should  be  energetically  explored  and 
prosecuted  while  the  great  guiding  lights 
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fuinisbed  by  the  general  nature  of  the  sob- 
ject  itself  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight 
of,  or  abandoned.     And,  like  Butler  too, 
his  generality  of  regard  was,  after  all,  re- 
stricted and  peculiar.     It  fell  short  of  uni- 
versality.    He  had  manifestly  much  of  what 
Bacon   attributes  to  Plato,  and  calls  with 
picturesque  beauty  a  wit  of  elevation,  situate 
as  upon  a  cliff  in  surveying  objects ;  but 
it  was  for  surveying  objects  spread  out  be- 
peath  him  on  the  single  level,  as  it  were, 
of  one  great  comprehensive  field  or  scene, 
and   tinged   alike   with    kindred    hues  of 
moral   grandeur  or  loveliness.     The  gen- 
erality of  his  genius  was  not  like  that  of 
Bacon  himself,  or  of  Aristotle,  or  d'Alem- 
bert,  comprehensive  of  all  the  sciences  :  it 
did  not  aim  at  rising  to  a  height  so  naked 
and  BO  great  as  to  descry  the  relations  of  iill, 
to  mark  out  their  several  places  and  bounds 
upon  the  map  of  knowledge,  to  open  up 
new  views  of  each  by  looking  down  upon 
It  in  turn  from  the  level  of  a  contiguous  but 
loftier  science,  or  to  prescribe  at  once  to 
the  laborers  toiling  in  all,  the  proper  paths 
and  methods  of  successful  inquiry  in  their 
respective  departments,  from   the  central 
and  commanding  watch-tower  of  the  First 
Philosophy.*     This,  the  grand  legislative 
function  of  the  philosophical  intellect  in  re- 
lation to  the  universal  field  of  human  know- 
ledge and  its  various  cultivators,  the  distri- 
bution of  its  provinces,  and  the  methods  of 
research  pursued  in  them,  and  so  unspeak- 
ably important  now  to  the  material  enlarge- 
ment of  discovery  in  each  and  all  equally, 
demanded  for  its  safe  exercise  an  amount 
of  accurate  acquaintance  with  thehr  results, 
and  of  practical  familiarity  with  at  least  their 
more  characteristic  and  fundamental  pro- 
cesses, of  which  Mackintosh  had  never  had 
the  relish  or  the  patience  to  possess  himself. 
His  taste  was  for  a  region  of  speculation 
lying  much  more  closely  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  business  and  feelings,  tlie  profound  and 
abiding  interests  of  humanity  :  not  for  the 
sciences  at  large,  but  for  that  group  of  related 
ones, — affording,  however,  within  their  own 
separate  compass,  scope  and  variety  enough 
for  the  largest  exercise  both  of  the  observa- 
tional   and   the  generalizing    faculties, — 
which  cluster  round  the  science  of  human 
nature  in  any  of  its  complete  individual 
specimens,  as  their  centre  and  master  key — 
round  the  science,  that  is,  of  its  main  ac- 
taating  priuoiples,  whether  universal  con- 
viotions  or  sentiments,  their  composition, 
their  relations  of  force  and  adjustment,  the 
•  ««•  Baetm  d^  AugmenJt.  Skim.    Lib.  t. 
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chief  laws  of  growth  or  disturbance  to  which 
they  are  subject,with  the  manner  and  degree 
in  which  they  severally  tend  to  modify  char- 
acter, influence  happiness,and  affect  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  individual  or  of  society.  Among 
these  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  emotions 
of  taste,  which  in  many  points  so  closely  re- 
semble and  so  readily  amalgamate  with  them, 
together  with  the  influence  exerted  on  either 
or  both  by  certain  very  common  situations 
or  combinations  of  circumstances,  occupy 
manifestly  a  position  of  great  prominence. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  alt  the  actual, 
or  the  conceivably  distinct,  sciences,  that 
spring  from  this  common  root ;  we  have  « 
little  above  enumerated  or  alluded  to  a  very 
few  of  them — criticism,  morals,  the  philoso- 
phy of  taste,  jurisprudence,  the  theory  of 
opinion,  the  laws  of  social  progress,  and  of 
the  formation  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual character.  It  were  a  task  more  diffi- 
cult still,  to  separate  and  distinguish  pre- 
cisely  their  respective  boundaries ;  and  yet, 
while  they  are  easily  seen  to  have  each  its 
complexional  discriminating  peculiarities, 
they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  no  less  distinctly 
felt  to  have  much  in  common,  both  as  re^ 
pects  the  material  they  work  in,  and  the 
turn  of  mind  that  bids  the  fairest  f(br  success 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  them.  And 
why  ?  Because,  as  we  conceive,  the  great 
influential  constituents  of  human  character 
after  all,  but  few   in  number.     The 
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more  important  relations  subsisting  among 
them  are  also  few  and  determinate.  The 
effect  of  different  degrees  of  one  upon  the 
rest^  and  of  certain  observable  situations 
and  circumstances  on  all  or  on  some  in 
particular,  with  the  general  influence  ex- 
erted, or  perceptibly  tending  to  be  exerted, 
by  any  considerable  variation  in  their  usual 
proportions,  or  by  any  marked  alteration  of 
outward  condition,  on  the  equilibrium, 
soundness  and  energy  of  character,  and 
thereby  on  well-being  and  happiness — ^these 
are  all  more  or  less  familiarly  felt,  and  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  course  of  life 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognized  also,  by 
all  men,  in  their  own  immediate  experience. 
He,  therefore,  who  sits  the  closest  to  these 
few  actuating  springs  of  life  and  movement 
in  his  own  character,  and  has^  habitually 
the  clearest,  most  naked,  and  deliberate 
view  of  these  in  their  varying  play  within 
his  own  bosom,  is  truly  studying  in  minia- 
ture, and  most  simply  and  successfully,  the 
complex  scene  of  human  life,  the  grand 
guiding  forces  in  the  larger  mechanism  of 
society.    And  this  will  hold  true,  although 
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what  ennHes  him  to  bestow  so  cool,  correct, 
and  systematic  an  inspection  on*  the  in- 
ternal stage  of  consciousness,  should  be  the 
langaid  movements  of  his  own  passions,  that 
do  not  agitate  and  absorb  by  their  direct 
energy,  nor  elude  and  defy  review  by  their 
vehement  rapidity.  Jf  the  mechanism  be 
but  a  complete  one  as  respects  its  parts,  the 
theory  of  its  action,  the  laws  of  its  evolution 
and  effects,  may  be  deduced  as  correctly 
from  observation  of  the  feeblest  model  as 
of  the  most  powerful  and  admirable  mti- 
chinery.  The  power  of  situation,  too,  and 
circumstances,  and  opinions — which  is  the 
other  great  element  in  all  such  problems, may 
in  like  manner  be  equally  judged  of  by  obser- 
vation of  their  tendency  to  affect  the  same 
feeble  instrument,  whether  in  proportion  as 
approach  is  actually  made  to  the  external 
conditions  in  question,  or  the  situations  and 
opinions  supposed  are  mentally  and  vividly 
realized. 

A  true  knowledge,  then,  of  these  princi- 
ples, relations,  and  influences,  no  matter 
how  duH  the  nature  from  the  study  of  which 
It  has  been  drawn,  or  how  small  the  direct 
force  of  the  passions  which  it  ought  to  im- 
pel, if  it  be  but  in  skeleton  and  as  rlgards 
its  proportions  a  just  and  a  true  knowledge, 
constitutes  the  grand  cipher  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  human  life,  as  well  as  of 
each  particular  character.  To  be  curious 
about  inquiring,  still  farther  back,  into  the 
foundation,  nature,  and  origin  of  the  princi- 
ples themselves,  so  far  at  least  as  to  discern 
the  reason  of  their  being  thus  universal,  per- 
manent, and  to  a  considerable  extent  uni- 
form, is  the  indication  of  course,  and  a 
necessary  one,  of  a  truly  philosophic  cast 
of  mind,  and  of  a  spirit  properly  and  rigor- 
ously analytical.  To  be  less  occupied, 
however,  with  this  inquiry  into  the  amount 
and  grounds  of  their  absolute  uniformity, 
than  in  contemplating  the  extent,  the  prin- 
cipal varieties,  and  the  laws  of  their  modifi- 
cation ;  in  deducing  from  them  their  legiti- 
mate consequences — turning  constantly  to 
the  facts  of  life  for  instant  verification  or 
correction  of  these  temporary  and  empirical 
conclusions;  or  in  applying  them  to  the 
explication  of  the  complex  phenomena  ac- 
tually before  us,  and  ascertaining  thereby 
the  right  amount  of  allowance  to  be  made 
for  small  peculiarities  of  individual  temper- 
ament, the  power  of  very  particular  con- 
joncttons  of  circumstances,  or  the  force  of 
accidental  impulse — this  constitute?  the 
habit,  and  success  and  rapidity  in  it  the 
•kill,  requisite  ahke  for  the  philosophy  of 
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life  and  for  the  business  of  the  philosophical 
historian.  Much  observation,  no  doubt,  or 
much  information  derived  from  history  as 
to  the  influence  of  positions  and  combina- 
tions— either  so  rare  as  to  be  beyond  our 
power  of  repetition,  or  so  intricate  as  to 
render  conjecture  of  their  effects  exceed- 
ingly precarious,  must  be  added  to  this  ac- 
curate and  personal  knowledge  of  the.  es- 
sential structure  of  humanity  ;  for  there  are 
laws  of  social  progression  of  which  the  keen- 
est self-inspection,  and  the  closest  study ^f 
the  few  more  immediately  around  us,  could 
hardly  suggest  to  us  even  the  remotest  con- 
ception. Still  the  knowledge  we  have 
specified  must  always  constitute  the  main, 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  indeed  in 
ewtrj  case  the  one  altogether  indispensable 
prerequisite.  And  to  be  not  only  constantly 
risingin  thought  from  particular  phenomena, 
to  the  consideration  of  laws  and  general 
principles  such  as  we  have  just  alluded  to, 
of  which  the  phenomena  are  mere  exam- 
ples, and  in  which  they  find  their  full  ex- 
planation, but  further  to  be  struggling  al- 
ways to  ascend  from  these  laws  and  princi- 
ples themselves  to  the  most  generalized 
maxims,  respecting  the  determining  influ- 
ences of  human  conduct,  and  the  entire 
extent  of  those  modifications  of  which 
man's  constitution  is  susceptible,  with  their 
various  effects  upon  his  dignity  and  happh* 
ness,  respecting  human  nature's  laws  of  pro- 
gress hitherto,  and  hence  its  probable  ulte- 
rior advancement  and  destiny,  is  the  highest 
characteristic  of  a  mind  eminently  formed 
by  nature  for  pursuing  the  philosophy  of 
man  and  of  society.  Add,  then,  to  this  a 
paramount  value,  in  all  its  contemplations, 
for  the  moral  elements  of  humanity,  for  the 
good  and  the  fair  co-ordinately  with  the  true, 
and  for  the  surpassing  dignity  and  delight 
which  it  is  theirs  only  to  shed  over  a  nature 
raised  in  its  aims,  emancipated  in  its  higher 
powers,  and  rejoicing  in  the  full  play  and 
freedom  of  faculties  elevated  and  passions 
harmonized,  and  to  the  meditative  cast  of 
such  a  mind  there  is  at  once  imparted,  in 
addition  to  the  sobriety  of  truth,  the  mild 
majesty  and  authority  of  wis«Iom.  This 
was  emphatically  the  east  of  Mackintosh's 
genius — the  hue,  with  which  were  richly 
colored  and  engrained  all  its  highest  medi- 
tations. How  unequivocally,  and  how  beau- 
tifully at  the  same  time,  does  he  himself  re- 
veal it,  when  he  avows  his  admiring  sympa- 
thy with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  in 
the  fervor  of  their  language  and  thesublimity 
of  their  conceptions  when  expatiating  o& 
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the  majesty  of  law  or  the  beauty  of  virtue ; 
and  when  he  stoops  to  designate  precision 
of  statement  or  accuracy  of  analysis  with 
'  regard  to  either,  by  no  higher  description, 
in  comparison  with  the  eloquence  of  their 
philosophy,  than  that  of  mere  elementary 
and  almost  puerile  or  pedantic  speculations. 
"  Let  not,"  he  exclaims — "  let  not  those 
who,  to  use  the  language  of  Hooker,  talk  of 
truth  without  ever  sounding  the  depth  from 
whence  it  springeth,  hastily  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  these  great  masters  of  eloquence 
and  reason  were  led  astray  by  the  specious 
delusions  of  mysticism,  from  the  sober  con- 
sideration of  the  true  grounds  of  morality 
in  the  nature,  necessities,  and  interests  of 
roan.  They  studied  and  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  morals ;  but  they  thought  it  still 
more  necessary  and  more  wise — a  much 
nobler  task,  and  more  becoming  a  true  phi- 
losopher, to  inspire  men  with  a  love  and 
reverence  of  virtue.  They  were  not  con* 
tented  with  elementary  speculations :  they 
examined  the  foundations  of  our  duty ;  but 
they  felt  and  cherished  a  most  natural,  a 
roost  seemly,  a  most  rational  enthusiasm, 
when  they  contemplated  the  majestic  edifice 
which  is  reared  on  these  solid  foundations. 
They  devoted  the  highest  exertions  of  their 
minds  to  spread  that  beneficent  enthusiasm 
among  men.  They  consecrated  as  a  homage 
to  virtue  the  most  perfect  fruits  of  their 
genius.  If  these  grand  sentiments  of  the 
good  and  fair  have  sometimes  prevented 
them  from  delivering  the  principles  of  ethics 
with  the  nakedness  and  dryness  of  science, 
at  least  we  must  own  that  they  have  chosen 
the  better  part — that  they  have  preferred 
virtuous  feeling  to  moral  theory,  and  practi- 
cal benefit  to  speculative  exactness.  Perhaps 
these  wise  men  may  have  supposed  that  the 
minute  dissection  and  anatomy  of  virtue 
might,  to  the  ill-judging  eye,  weaken  the 
charm  of  beauty."  "I  know  not,"  he  adds, 
**  whether  a  philosopher  ought  to  confess, 
that,  in  his  inquiries  after  truth,  he  is  biassed 
by  any  consideration— even  by  the  love  of 
vh'tue.  But  I,  who  conceive  that  a  real 
philosopher  ought  to  value  truth  itself,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  I  shall  feel  a  great  consolation  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  lectures,  if,  by  a  wide 
survey  and  an  exact  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions and  relations  of  human  nature,  I 
ahall  have  confirmed  one  individual  in  the 
conviction,  that  justice  is  the  permanent  in- 
terest of  all  men,  and  of  all  commonwealths 
To  discover  one  link  of  that  eternal  chain, 
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by  which,  the-  Author  of  the  universe  hat 
bound  together  the  happiness  and  the  duty 
of  his  creatures,  and  indissolubly  fastened 
their  interests  to  each  other,  would  fill  my 
heart  with  more  pleasure  than  all  the  fame 
with  which  the  most  ingenious  paradox  ever 
crowned  the  most  eloquent  sophist." 

The  mode  and  proportion  in  which  the 
two  elements  of  the  speculative  or  purely 
intellectual,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  taste* 
ful  or  the  moral,  on  the  other,  are  conjoined 
and  commingled,  go  far  to  determine  the 
precise  character  and  complexion  of  phi- 
losophical writings.  When  the  speculative 
greatly  preponderates,  and  truth  is  valued 
simply  and  nakedly  as  such,  or  because  of 
the  exhilarating  pleasure  attending  on  the 
strenuous  exercise  which  it  costs  the  intel- 
lect, and  without  any  high  or  conscious 
relish  for  the  morally  excellent,  the  result 
is  a  philosophy,  as  respects  human  nature, 
not  merely  jejune  and  disappointing,  bat 
positively  deformed  and  exceedingly  inac- 
curate. When  sentiment,  again,  however 
noble  or  pure,  is  in  visible  excess — when  it 
is  manifestly  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and 
is  lingered  over  and  enjoyed,  not  as  a  re- 
freshiient  after  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  a  stimulant  to  renewed  activity, — it  be- 
comes a  luxurious  indulgence,  and  tends  to 
relaxation  and  turgidity.  To  both  these 
charges  it  carmot  but  be  allowed  that  Mack- 
intosh's style  of  writing  and  of  thought  is 
occasionally,  and  in  some  measure,  liable. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  be  exposed  to  any 
danger  of  the  intellectually  meagre,  shrunk^ 
or  repulsive,  but  he  was  not  so  exempt  fron 
all  risk  of  the  evanescently  fine,  airy,  and 
illusory.  His  high  faculty  of  generalization 
furnished  inexhaustible  aliment  to  a  relish 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  of  itself 
sufficiently  keen  and  urgent ;  while  the  ap- 
petite for  beauty,  thus  rarely  and  delicately 
ministered  to,  impelled  his  soaring  intellect, 
for  more  refined  gratification,  upon  general- 
izations still  more  magnificently  wide,  bat 
proportionally  more  attenuated.  His  max- 
ims, in  consequence,  often  bordered  very 
closely  on  the  axiomaia  suprema  of  Bacon, 
the  third  and  highest  class  of  propositions, 
so  very  abstract  and  general  as  to  be  mere- 
ly notional^  and  to  contain  nothing  solid  or 
practically  applicable.  His  excessive  value 
for  that  only  which  could  be  reduced  under 
laws,  and  stated  as  an  exemplification  of 
some  general  principle,  took  off  from  the 
individuality  of  his  perceptions,  or  if  not  of 
his  perceptions,  at  least  of  his  descriptions 
— his  mode  of  stating  them,  and  deprived 
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his  style  of  thit  vsritftf,  liveliness,  and  flex- 
ibilitj,  which  are  the  result  of  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  characteristic  points  of  indi- 
Tidaal  objects,  and  of  a  quick  perception  of 
their  minutest  diflerences ;  while  stateliness, 
on  the  other  baud,  and  a  degree  of  abstrac- 
tion unfavorable  to  graphic  pictorial  effect, 
are  natural  results  of  a  taste  for  noting  only 
their  reserablances.   To  discriminate  is  the 
talent  of  the  observer  of  nature ;  but  to  gen- 
eralize, or  discern  resemblances  and  analo- 
gies, is  the  higher  gift  of  the  philosopher,  to 
which  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  but 
subsidiary  and   preparatory.    The  vividly 
griaphic  and  minute  in  style,  forms  the  nat- 
ural utterance  of  the  former ;  the  compre- 
hensive and  general,  that  of  the  latter.    A 
similarly  unfavorable  influence  was  exerted 
OQ  our  author's  style  by  the  very  fulness  and 
depth  of  his  moral  taste,  and  its  reigning 
ascendency  over  every  other  exercise  of  his 
faculties.    As  in  music  a  fine  ear  for  the 
plaintive  or  the  elevated  may  so  possess  it- 
self with  the  single  tones  most  appropriate 
to  each  of  those  emotions,  as  to  be  irrevo- 
cably filled  with  the  sad  or  solemn  echo  of 
them,  and  incapable  of  escaping  from  their 
bondage  into  the  mazes  of  harmony,  or  of 
admitting  any  other  so  long  as  even  to  en- 
hance by  variety  the  pleasure  of  return,  so 
the  taste  for  one  particular  style  of  beauty 
or  excellence  may  become  so  exclusive,  and 
domineer   over  the  imagination  so  impe- 
riously, as,  though  not  absolutely  to  destroy 
its  ability  to  abandon  itself  to  any  other, 
yet  strongly  and  constantly  to  draw  the 
powers  of  execution  into  the  expression  of 
itself  alone.    The  result  in  Mackintosh  was 
a  stated  tendency  to  a  species  of  sustained 
rhetorical  grandeur,  incapable  of  falling 
ranch  below  the  level  of  a  lofty  monotony. 
We  mast  not,  however,  in  justice  forget, 
that  what  might  be  considered  as  a  some- 
what disproportioned  indulgence  of  admi- 
ration, and  of  the  benevolent  feelings  con« 
nected  with  it,  arose,  in  his  case,  not  so 
much  irom  any  inordinate  excess  of  the 
sentimental  element  in  his  natural  constitu- 
tion— far  less  from^  any  weak  and  vicious 
tendency  to  ostentatious  common^place,  or 
the  want  of  a  proper  strength  of  thought-^ 
as  from  a  cause  that  was  in  a  great  measure 
peculiar.    The  remarkable  mildness  and 
fairness  of  his  disposition,  and  that  minute 
|ttention  to  the  processes  of  his  own  mind, 
which  fitted  him  so  admirably  for  the  office 
of  an  enlightened  and  impartial  critic — by 
'  enabling  him  to  enter  exactly  into  the  sen- 
timents and  opinions  of  other  men,  indi»> 
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posed  him  on  the  one  hand  for  the  continued 
contemplation  of  what  could  only  awaken 
disapprobation  or  impatience,  and  on  the 
other,  furnished  him  with  so  many  inge- 
nious and  plausible  grounds  for  the  utmost 
possible  forbearance  in  judging,  as  proba- 
bly to  have  permanently  somewhat  affected 
the  force  and  keenness,  or  at  any  rate  the 
confidence,  not  of  his  expressions  of  censure 
alone,  but,  except  in  certain  cases  of  fla- 
grant and  altogether  unjustifiable  iniquity, 
of  his  very  feelings  of  condemnation. 

That  it  may  tend,  and  naturally  does 
tend,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  if  not  oth- 
erwise coonteracted,  to  produce  this  latter 
consequence,  may  readily  be  perceived. 
Sir  James's  faulty  propensity  to  a  lavish  be- 
stowal of  praise  ought,  most  probably,  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  each  of  the  causes  just 
adverted  to ;  but  far  more,  undoubtedly,  to 
the  operation  of  his  mildness  and  love  of 
excellence  in  drawing  him  to  the  contem- 
plation and  praise  of  the  good  alone,  than 
to  the  effect  of  his  ingenuity,  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  various  possible  motives 
of  conduct,  in  rendering  him  unduly  or 
dangerous  tolerant  of  evil.  Would  it  he 
refining  too  far  to  suppose,  that  another  rea- 
son for  this  proueness  may  have  been  the 
the  greater  immediate  luxury  of  admiration 
indulged — not  without  some  tacit  compla- 
cency perhaps,  in  the  thought  of  unusual 
candor,  and  some  real  though  momentary 
glimpses  of  the  admirati<Hi  and  praise,  to 
which  it  would  be  felt  by  others  to  be  justly 
entitled.* .  Surely  one  cannot  at  all  events 
be  greatly  mistaken,  in  ascribing  to  a  na- 
ture at  once  so  humble  and  so  tender,  as  a 
motive  for  the  avoidance  of  any  unnecessa- 
ry mention  of  moral  delinquencies,  and  for 
gentleness  in  condemning  them  when  in- 
evitably forced  upon  its  view,  the  humbling 
rememibrance  of  its  own  offences  or  frail- 
ties, even  although  they  should  be  such  as 
coarser  and  more  callous  consciences  might 
scarcely  record  as  matters  of  self^^reproach. 
Nor  are  such  reserve  and  gentleness  in- 
compatible with  a  renovated  sense  of  the 
authority  and  excellence  of  the  law  of  duty, 
or  with  sincere  expressions  of  cordial  es- 
teem and  attachment.  They  are  inconsist^ 
ent  only  with  the  conscious  baseness  of  de- 
liberately casting  at  another  the  first  stone 
—of  assuming  the  selP-imposed  oflice  of 
censor,  or,  when  forced  at  any  time  into 
the  seat  of  judffment,  of  exercising  its  funo 
tions  with  a  depraved  severity.  He  that 
feels  himself  to  have  been  forgiven  much, 
may  indeed  love  much,  not  him  only  who 
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has  pardoned,  bat  the  very  virtue  likewise 
against  which  he  has  sinned;  assuredly, 
however,  he  will  of  all  men  be  the  least  dis- 
posed to  manifest  his  eeal  by  censuring 
much.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  as  a  repa- 
ration to  any  violated  interest  whether  of 
virtue  or  society,  any  more  than  it  were 
seemly,  that  the  stricken  and  humbled 
should  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  contri- 
tion by  execrating  or  denouncing  their  fel- 
low men.  No :  let  those  take  to  themselves 
the  olTice  of  reproof,  if  it  be  needful  that  it 
should  indeed  be  executed,  who  are  strong 
in  the  consciousness  that  their  own  hand^ 
are  clean.  Far  more  befitting  on  the  part 
of  th/s  lowly  mind,  and  infinitely  more  grace- 
ful and  fifieciing,  as  well  as  appropriate,  is 
the  touching  tribute  of  a  silent  tear  or  pass- 
ing sigh  ;  and  this  impressive  homage  to  the 
rule  of  purity  and  goodness,  any  one  who 
has  read  the  striking  sentences,  so  deeply 
expressive  of  the  most  humble  estimate  of 
himself,  which  are  scattered  over  Mackin- 
tosh's life  and  works,  and  who  compares 
with  these  his  uniformly  generous  indul- 
gence to  the  faults  of  other  men,  will  at 
once  acknowledge  that  he  accorded  with 
profound  sincerity.  But  this  brings  us,  we 
iind,  to  speak  of  his  religious  views  and 
sentiments. 

We  had  intended  mainly,  at  the  outset  of 
.this  article,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  chief  philosophical 
performance — his  dissertation  on  ethical 
philosophy ;  with  the  view  of  attempting, 
among  other  things,  to  estimate  4 he  value 
of  his  positive  contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment of  science :  and  in  connexion  with 
our  consideratien  of  the  higher  bearings  of 
his  treatise  on  some  of  the  questions  of  na- 
tural theology,  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
author  would  have  most  properly  presented 
themselves.  This,  the  stricter  part  of  our 
design,  must  for  the  present,  of  course,  be 
relinquished.  Our  time  and  limits  are 
already  exhausted,  and  on  what  remains— 
his  religious  character — we  can  bestow  but 
a  very  cursory  notice  ere  we  close. 

It  is  observable,  then,  that  although  the 
dissertation  is  pervaded  throughout  by  the 
^rest,  most  elevated,  and  most  ardent 
moral  tone,  and  although  the  author,  to- 
wards its  conclusion,  professes  his  convic- 
tion that,  by  the  method  of  inquiry  and 
ptoof  which  he  has  fiillowed,  the  authority 
of  morality  may  be  vindicated,  the  disinte- 
restedness of  human  nature  asserted,  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge  secured,  and 
4h»  hQ|ies  and  oonaolations  uf  mm  presenr- 
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ed,  without  the  multiplied  suppositions 
and  immense  apparatus  of  the  German 
school,  yet  the  dissertation  exhibits  no  atr 
tempt  to  make  out  the  last  of  these  positions, 
(to  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  sense  in 
which  it  establishes  the  first,)  although  the 
last  is  obviously  of  unspeakable  importance, 
and  is  that  for  which  the  method  of  the 
Scottish  school  is  maintained  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  furnish  no  tenable  basis,  and  has 
by  them  been  accordingly  abandouedk 
One  might  have  expected  to  find  the  valid- 
ity of  their  objections  to  it  examined  and 
disproved,  or  to  see  the  peculiarity  of  his 
own  proof,  which  should  specially  exempt 
it  from  the  force  of  their  arguments,  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  All  that  we  find,  how- 
ever, upon  this  head,  is  the  expression  <^ 
an  *'  unwillingness  to  abandon  the  argu- 
ments by  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
existence  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  mind 
has  been  established,"  and  a  protest,  that 
after  the  being  of  such  an  eternal  mind  has 
been  made  out,  **  we,  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
man philosophers,  are  entitled  to  call  in  the 
help  of  our  moral  nature  (that  is,  to  avail 
ourselves  <if  whatever  properties  or  convic- 
tions the  Deity  may  have  bestowed  on  it)  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  those  tremendous  dif> 
ficulties  which  cloud  his  moral  govern- 
ment." Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that 
though  unwilling  to  surrender,  as  indefen- 
sible, the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  the  Ger*- 
tainty  of  immortality  and  retribution,  he 
was  content  to  cling  to  them  as  beliefs 
having  too  manifest  a  root  in  some  quarter 
of  man's  nature,  and  too  indispensable  to 
his  happiness  and  dignity,  to  be  haatily 
abandoned,  even  though  their  precise  foun- 
dations might  not  hitherto  have  been  laid 
open,  nor  their  connexion  with  other  belieft, 
equally  authoritative,  havQ  been  success- 
fully harmonized?  If  this  were  the  oas^— 
and,  from  many  passages,  we  suspect  thai 
the  representation  comes  fairly  up  to  the 
strength  of  any  settled  persuasion  he  enler^ 
tained  on  the  subject — might  we  not  hav« 
anticipated,  with  confidence,  in  a  mind  so 
prone  to  speculative  difficulties  and  so 
wavering  in  its  choice,  an  amount  of  doubt, 
hesitation,  and  perplexity,  which  should 
keep  the  whole  group  of  kindred  tenets  sus- 
pended over  the  fancy  as  an  airy  vision,  or 
as  the  objects  of  an  occasional  faint  and 
hopeless  wish,  and  should  prevent  them 
from  ever  settling  down  upon  it  closely,  nid 
Slinking  into  its  convictions,  and  quicken- 
ing, by  and  by,  into  lively  and  powerful 
praaical  piiDciples  t    And  shottld  we  not 
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oipect  this  the  more  especially  as  in  htm 
Ihe  feint  notion  was  not  gradually  vi?iiied 
and  Btrengtbened  into  a  real  belief,  by  the 
borrowred  force  of  some  earnest  practical 
-porsuit,  more  or  less  plainly  proceeding  on 
it;  nor  studiously,  energetically,  and  habit- 
ually, kept  up,  by  strong  representations. ol 
ils  actual  importance  to  social  or  individaal 
welfiire?     We  had  marked  some  striking 
and  ifigenions  passages — particularly  one, 
too  long  for  quotation—* in  which  he  appears 
to  have  gone  a  great  deal  further— to  have 
proceedcKl  -a  good   way  toward   satisfying 
himself  that  the  beliefs  or  anticipations  re- 
ferred to,  were  beneficent  illusions,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  could  very  simply  be  account- 
ed for.     And   yet,  notwithstanding  thifh^ 
although  it  were  as  easy  as  it  would  be  un- 
welcome and  unprofitable,  to  gather  from 
his  writings  manifold  proofs  of  his  exceed- 
ingly defective  religious  views,  and  of  his 
•  still  more  defective  religious  sentiments, — 
the  inbred  goodness,  benignity,  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  nature  never  ceased  to  attend 
him ;  the  candor,  the  cliarity,  and  the  truth- 
fulness, which  were  emphatically  bis,  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  be  separated   from 
him.     They  marked  him  out  for  the  affec- 
tion of  all  on  whose  own  spirits,  as  on  his, 
the  seal  of  truth  was  never  laid,  without 
imprinting,  at  the  same  time,  some  lines  of 
beauty  and  goodness.    They  shed  around 
him,  at  least  to  our  imagination,  a  miid 
grace,  a  tranquil  charm,  an  interest  so  very 
peculiar  that  it  was  natural  to  regard  6ne 
constituted  with  such  singular  gentleness, 
fairness  and  moral  serenity  of  temperament, 
as    having,  perhaps    unconsciously,   been 
treading  during  a  lifetime  on  the  very  bor- 
der and  boundary  line  of  Christianity^et 
without  ever  fairly  crossing  it;  as  having 
-even  caught  upon   his  features  some  faint 
reflection  of  its  brightness:  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  ultimate  and  mysterious,  desti- 
ny, as  regarded   an   interest   in  supernal 
truth,  of  a  spirit  so  gided  and  so  amiable, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  any 
one«  himself  of  pure  and  elevated  mind, 
could  steadfastly  look  on  him  without  also 
[ovtng  him.     If  he  wanted  the  consolation 
•and  the  support  of  truths  more  replete  with 
tenderness  and  power,  than  any  that  ahed 
down  their  pale  radiance  from  the  distant 
'VegiuB  of  phthMophy,  it  must,  alas,  be  ac- 
•kirowledged,  that  even  without   them   his 
eharacter  prevented  a  foirer  draught  and 
pattern  of  whatever  is  accounted   among 
men  as  lovely 'and  tff'good  r«port»than  tens 
of  •ibmaHMb  of  theae  who  protes  to  be 


moulding  themselves — and  with  the  help  of 
an  agency  invisible  and  divine^-upon  the 
model  of  an  excellence  not  of  this  earth, 
and  altogether  faultless. 

One  could  not  but  follow  with  earnest  in- 
terest the  progress  of  such  a  mind  towards 
the  farthest  margin  of  life,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  mark  what  might  be  its  feelings  in 
the  immediate  anticipation  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  whether    before  its  departure/ 
any  glimpses  would  even  yet  be  afforded  it, 
of  the  truth  and  grandeur  of  that  revelation 
which  professes  darkly  to  adumbrate  some 
of  its  broken  outlines  and  parts.     Even  if 
this  much  should   not   be  granted,   how 
mourn (uliy  soever  ottr  regrets  might  be 
stirred,  and  our  awe  excited,  by  a  destiny 
so  unfathomably  mysterious,  we  still  should 
not  dare  to  murmur ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing so  profoundly  incomprehensible  to  us, 
in  the  circumstance  of  these  things  being 
revealed  to  any  and  yet  not  to  all,  that 
there  is  little  additional  to  confmind  us,  in 
the  thought  of  their  being  hidden  from  the 
wisest  while  they  are  unveiled  to  babes. 
And  so  it  seemed  likely  to  prove  in  the  case 
before  us.     By  a  trivial  accident  the  stage 
of  life  was  suddenly,  but  deoisirely,  dark- 
ened, as  for  his  departure;  ap"'  gradually, 
amidst  its  gloom,  the  opening  of  that  pas- 
sage more  and  more  distinctly  disclosed  it- 
self, which  must  conduct  him  €o  that  region 
whence  no  traveller  ever   returns.      For 
many  days  his  spirit  labored  in  silence  with 
the  weight  of  deep  thoughts,  and  uneom- 
municated    perhaps    incommunicable   mu- 
sings, and  dread  anticipations.     A  solemn, 
yet  not  terrifying,  awe  of  the  great  Moral 
Governor,  before  whom  he  was  about  to  ap- 
pear,   had    fallen    upon    him.      He    was 
filled  with  reverence ;  but  the  counsels  of 
the  King  Eternal  were  a  perplexing  maze, 
and  futurity  lay  shrouded  before  him  in  im- 
penetrable obscurity.     Burthened  in  spirit, 
and  bowed  down  under  thoughts  too  deiip 
and  high  for  him,  we  seem  to  see  him  de- 
scending solitary  into  the  dark  valley,  and 
as  he  fades  from  our  view — as  he  approaches 
the  curtain,  whose  folds  are  opening  to  re- 
ceive him,  that  they  may  then  hide  him 
from  us  for  ever,  one  gleam,  one  bright 
ray,  as  from  a  serener  sphere,  breaks  tran- 
siently upcMi  the  pilgrim,  and  reveals 'him  to 
us  journeying  now  in  immortal  company ; 
for  another  is  with  him,  and  as  they  pass 
together  within  the  v«il,  we  seem  to  hew, 
as  the  last  accents  of  a  warfare  at  length 
I  aooomplished,  the  name  of  a  Glorious  One 
[prooomieed  with  adoring,  and  devalad  lovt. 
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in  whose  presence  all  mysteries  shall  indeed 
vanish,  and  all  sorrow  shall  be  no  more 
known,  unless  it  be  the  tender  and  chas- 
tened sorrow  of  having  ever  been  estranged 
on  earth  from  the  love  and  the  adoration 
of  so  blessed  a  Name. 


From  tli«  Eeleetie  B«view« 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 

DAVID   HUMS   AND   DAVID   NASMYTB. 

[This  fine  contrast  of  two  Scotchmen,  each 
eminent  in  his  way,  forms  a  part  of  an  article 
in  the  philosophical  writings  of  Hume,  and  all 
of  it  that  would  be  new  to  our  readers.  An 
admirable  lesson  \b  educed. — Ed.] 

It  is  pleasant  occasionally  to  be  treated 
to  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  provided  he  be 
a  genuine  specimen  of  the  class,  not  a 
would-be^  or  charlatan,  but  one  who  has 
with  manly  energy,  and  in  sober  earnest* 
ness,  essayed  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of 
metaphysical  abstraction,  and  even  to  push 
the  frontiers  of  that  uneasy  and  dusky  region 
some  degrees  beyond  its  admitted  geography. 
Only  let  him  be  an  accredited  proficient  in  his 
favorite  science,  endued  with  microscopic 
and  telescopic  vision,  who  has  made  real 
discoveries  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary 
mortals,  or  at  least  thinks  so,  and  whether 
be  has  opened  up  any  new  vista  into  the 
wide  wilderness  of  mystery  which  lies  on 
all  sides  round  the  limits  of  common  sense, 
or  not,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  something 
both  amusing  and  insuuctive  in  the  history 
of  his  mental  adventures.  To  see  a  man 
laboring  magnanimously  by  dint  of  reason 
to  dispel  the  thick  mist  with  which  our  pre- 
sspt  being  is  surrounded,  is,  at  any  rate, 
exciting  and  ennobling.  He  may  have 
travell^  far  and  brought  home  little, 
wrought  hard  and  perfected  nothing,  soared 
high  and  returned  only  to  tell  us  that,  the 
higher  he  ascended  the  less  he  could  see, 
and  the  less  distinctly,  all  he  had  ever  seen, 
or  thought  he  had  seen  before:  and  yet 
his  aeronautic  circumnavigation  aroimd  the 
vulgar  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  if  it 
only  issues,  like  the  flight  of  Noah's  dove, 
in  proving  that  there  is  no  resting-place 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  may  surely  enhance 
the  value  of  that  Ark  where  still  and  ex- 
elasively  safety  and  rest  may  be  found. 
We  confess  that  after  we  have  endeavored 
to  fi)Uow  aach  lofty  and  erratic  wanderingSf 
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as  closely  as  common  faenlties  will  allow, 
we  feel  it  a  relief  and  a  refreshment  to  get 
again  into  the  region  of  common  humanity ; 
and  have  always  felt  more  reconciled  to 
bear  its  imprisonment  until  it  shall  be  giv«- 
en  us  to  come  forth  to  brighter  light  and 
ampler  liberty.  We  aver,  then,  that  it 
is  a  useful  lesson,  a  most  salutary  lessoo, 
which  the  world,  the  every«day,  drudg- 
ing world,  ought  to  learn  from  the  baip 
looner  of  every  sort,  whether  he  descend 
again  aafely  to  his  legs,  or,  after  exhibiting 
ridiculous  gyrations,  is  precipitated  heaiK 
long,  like  another  Phaeton,  to  the  eartb-^if 
it  amount  to  no  more  than  this — that  man 
is  not  made  for  the  aerial  ways,  and  that  if 
he  ever  attempu  to  tread  tbem,  it  shonid 
be  modestly  and  cautiously,  and  with  the 
reserved  consciousness  that  he  can  never 
find  safety  and  rest  till  he  returns  to  hia  pro* 
per  home  on  terra  Jirma.   : 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  say  or  to 
insinuate,  that  there  is  no  direct  improve- 
ment to  be  obtained  from  the  life  and  labors 
even  of  such  a  philosopher  as  Hume ;  or 
that  no  accession  is  made  by  men  of  that 
class  Co  our  knowledge  of  first  principlesi 
We  believe,  however,  it  is  much  more  in  a 
negative  way  than  in  a  positive,-— that  is, 
they  do  us  more  good  by  showing  what  we 
cannot  know,  than  by  revealing  to  us  any 
thing  we  did  not  know ;  and  most  assured- 
ly a  large  part  of  their  vocation,  as  they 
seem  to  have  understood  it,  has  consisted 
in'  obscuring  and  bringing  into  doubt  what 
ordinary  minds  always  thought  they  did 
know. 

Some  considerable  advantage,  however^ 
may  be  always  gained  by  comparing  such 
characters  with  other  eminent  men  of  an* 
other  class,  and  of  a  more  practical  genius* 
Indirectly  the  career  of  the  merest  specu- 
lator may  be  serviceable.  He  may  save 
other  men's  time  though  he  wastes  his  own. 
He  may  contribute  to  other  men's  security 
by  his  own  perils ;  and  to  their  content  by 
his  disappointment.  Though  the  survey  of 
such  a  histcvy  may  add  little  to  our  abso- 
lute knowledge,  to  our  practical  wisdom, 
or  the  strength  of  our  moral  sentiments; 
and  though  it  may  show  us  grievous  mal- 
versations of  talent  and  influence,  yet  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  throw  into  bolder  relief 
that  class  of  minds  which  are  always  striv- 
ing to  make  their  moral  power  bear  upoo 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
world. 

For  instance :  let  the  resnlts  of  the  life 
of  a  mere  philosopher  be  eognpared  with 
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llioce  of  the  life  of  any  dietiogaished,  or 
even  ordinary  philanthropliist:  and  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  hicrhly  instructive  and  bene- 
ficial. The  reader  may,  if  he  please,  take 
Hume  and  Howard,  or  the  two  Scotsmen 
and  Davids,  Hume  4ind  Nasroyth,  and  go 
carefully  over  their  mental  history,  viewing 
them,  if  he  will,  by  the  tests  of  the  Utilita- 
riao  philosophy;  let  him  contrast,  first  their 
pursuits  and  achievements;  next,  the 
amount  €»f  their  influence  for  good  or  evil 
upon  their  respective  ages ;  and,  lastly,  let 
him  estimate  the  debt  cS^  gratitude  due  re- 
•peotively  for  their  services,  and  to  be 
placed  to  their  credit  with  the  world. 
There  woald  be  no  great  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding to  which  the  palm  of  merit  should 
be  decreed ;  but,  if  any  hesitation  should 
arise,  or  any  demur  be  made,  it  could  only 
be,  we  suspect,  in  young  minds,  or  those 
inordinately  disposed  to  speculation,  and 
sanguine  of  its  fi'uits ;  and  in  such  a  case 
we  should  beg  to  lay  before  the  doubter 
Buch  an  outline  of  the  two  characters  afi 
the  following. 

The  career  of  this  eminent  philosopher, 
David  Hume,  began  with  a  decent  though 
limited  patrimony ;  and  with  a  respectable 
education  so  far  as  mere  literature  could 
go.  His  intellect  was  disciplined,  but  not 
Eis  heart.  That  was  evidently^  destitute 
firom  his  youth  up,  not  only  of  all  sympathy 
in  devotional  feelings,  but  of  all  decent  re- 
spect for  those  who  professed  them.  In 
fact,  all  the  natural  emotions  were  reduced 
as  near  to  the  freezing  point  as  humnnity 
could  bear.  Whether  this  was  the  result 
of  his  collegiate  education,  the  develop- 
ment of  original  bias,  or  of  revulsion 
against  the  religion  of  his  country  and  his 
times,  or  of  all  these  combined,  acting 
upon  the  boundless  ambition  of  his  intel- 
lect, it  might  be  difficult  to  determine,  and 
here  cannot  be  essential.  His  first  destina- 
tion was  to  the  legal  profession,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  his  talents  would  have  secured 
Boccess,  if  he  could  have  lowered  them,  to 
bear  the  toil  of  learning  technicalities  and 
precedents.  But  he  was  making  haste  to 
be  rich  and  great,  and  this  profession  ofler- 
ing  no  immediate  prospect  either  of  gain  or 
fame,  his  attention  was  directed  to  com- 
merce. The  first  effort  of  application  to 
business  was  made  at  Bristol,  but  was 
speedily  found  to  be  so  utterly  uncongenial 
to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  young  and  ar- 
dent scholar,  that  he  hastily  renounced  it, 
and  retired  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  narrow  income  comport  with 
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his  love  of  intellectual  pufsniUs.  Thence 
he  returns  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
to  make  his  debut  in  the  literary  world,  by 
publishing  that,  in  alt  respects,  extraordi- 
nary prtxluction,  for  a  young  man  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year, — the  *  Treatise  upon 
Human  Nature.'  It  was  replete  with  sub- 
tlety, as  well  as  with  hostility  to  the  settled 
opinions  of  mankind  upon  the  most  sacred 
of  subjects.  The  author  expected  to  reap 
from  it  botl\  fame  and  riches.  But  the 
world  was  no\  to  be  so  easily  caught,  nor  so 
soon  won.  The  failure  was  complete.  It  did 
not  produce  a  ripple  upon  the  tide  ;  and,  as 
he  says  himself,  '  never  literary  attempt 
was  more  unfortnnate.-^It  fell  ikad  born 
from  the  press,  without  reaching  such  dis- 
tinction as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among 
the  zealots.'  Shortly  after  he  becomes 
guardian  or  companion  to  the  young  and 
half>crazy  Marquess  of  Annandale,  with  the 
hope  of  securing  to  himself  a  handsome 
provision  and  literary  leisure.  But  the 
office  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
utterly  irksome,  and  he  quitted  it  in  disgust. 
Waiting  for  what  might  next  turn  up  to  his 
advantage,  he  is  allured  by  the  pri>spect  of 
promoting  his  fortunes  in  connexion  with 
state  affairs,  into  the  office  of  secretary  to 
General  St.  Clair,  whom  he  accompanies 
on  an  expedition,  as  was  alleged,  to  Cana- 
da, but  which  proved  to  be  a  secret  attack 
upon  the  French  coast  at  Port  L'Orient, 
issuing  in  disgrace  to  all  parties  except  the 
secretary.  Subsequently  he  attends  his  pat- 
ron-general on  an  embassy  to  the^ courts  of 
Vienna  and  Turin.  Between  these  diplomat- 
ic engagements  he  brought  out  his  '  Essays, 
moral,  political  and  literary,'  the  success  of 
which,  in  good  measure,  compensAd  for  the 
fiiilureof  his  first  effort,  and  encouraged  him 
to  attempt  its  resurrection,  by  revismg,  im- 
proving, and  popularizing  it,  under  the 
title  of  an  '  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding.'  After  completing  his  en- 
gagement as  secretary  to  the  embassy,  he 
retires  for  two  years  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  is  vigorously  engaged  in  pursuing 
his  studies,  but  always  on  the  scent  after 
novelties  of  opinion  and  paradoxes  in  all 
departments,  by  which  he  might  startle  the 
thinking  world  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
some  great  one.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
he  arrives  in  the  metropolis  to  publish  his 
'  Political  Discourses/  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  his  '  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals.'  We  believe  he 
deemed  this  his  chef-ifituvre ;  but  it  at- 
tracted little  attention,  and  again  renewed 
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hia  mortificauon  and  disappointnient.     He 
had,  however,  by  this  time  so  well  husband- 
ed his  affairs,  sk>  well  employed  bis  talents,  if 
Bol  in  authorship,  yet  in  secretaryship,  that 
Jie  congratulated  himself  in  having  secured 
a  siuall  fortune,  and   no  small   reputation 
among  that  class  of  literary  men  for  whom 
skepticism  bad   more  charms  than   either 
teligion  or  morality.     The  philosopher  had 
aspired  to  the  post  of  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and   been,   it    seems,    very 'sanguine    ofj 
success ;  but  failing  through  the  laxity  of! 
his  opinions,  and  his  oflfenccs  against  the 
religion  of  his  country,  he  deemed  himself 
persecuted  by  *  the    zealots,'  because  the 
authorities,  with  whom  rested  the  appoint- 
ment, did  not  choose  to  commit  the  educa* 
lioQ  of  youth  to  a  man  who  taught  univer- 
sal skepticism,  and  openly  repudiated  the 
very  fundamentals  even  of  natural  religion. 
Yet   they  most  have   been,  and  ought   to 
hare    been,   branded  as    traitors   to  their; 
trust,  if  they  had  given  bim  the  post;  for' 
assuredly  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find , 
a  leas  suitable  man.  To  compensate  him,  how- . 
ever,  lor  this  disappointment  and  feltdis-j 
grace,  a  very  few  years  after,  the  situation 
of  Librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
was  procured  for  him ;  and  to  this  appoint- 
Bient,  moet  probably,  is  owing  his  fame, 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  historian  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  afterwards  of  Great  Britain. 
After  publishing  the  first  volume  of  his 
'History   of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,'— every 
wliere   received  with  distrust   and  execra- 
tioa, — he  brought  out  his  *  Natural  History 
of  Religion;'  that  was  followed  by  succes- 
sive portions  of  his  historical  work,  which 
gradually  gained    upon    the    public,   and 
slowly  extended  the    author's  fame.     His 
leiJow-countryman,  Lord  Bute,  being  now 
prime  minister,  a  man  pre-eminently  gifted 
in  discovering  meritorious  Scotsmen,  Hume 
managed  to  procure  a  handsome  pension 
from  the  crown;  though  no  living  mortal, 
not  tt)  say  conjuror,   could    divine   wliat 
claim  he  had  either  upon  crown  or  pe<»ple. 
Bc:»ides  tuis,  be  is  »elected  as  the  fittest 
person   to  accompany  Li^rd  Hertford,  the 
British  anibas:«ador,  t(i  Paris,  most  probably 
heC'iuse   his   weii-kno%tn  principles    com- 
p(»rted  better  \tith  thi;se  of  the  court  and 
coieries  of  thut  country,  tiiun  uiih  those  o\ 
liis  vvrii.     Subsequently,  he  was  made  ^ec- 
ret:.ry.     At  Par:s,  he  beroii.es  the  star  ol 
all  the  literary  and  fasliion able  circles:  u 
Jatiered  by  the  ladies,  courted  by  the  ^- 
woMSf  honored  by  the  princes,     lie  seem» 
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now  to  have  arrived  at  the  very  goal  of  bm 
ambition,  when  he  came  to  be  consulted  as 
an   oracle  by  the  young  philosophers    of 
France,  among  whom  he  unquestionably  sat 
upon  a  higher  pinnacle  than  was  ever  can- 
ceded  to  him  among  his  own  counlryinen. 
But  his  continuance  at  Paris  was  not  pro- 
tracted.    Political    changes     called    bhn 
back  to  England  within  three  fsars,  hav- 
ing under  his  wing  that  most  genuine  son 
of  genius,  Jean  Jacques  Ronsseau.     This 
celebrated,  fitful,  paradoxical,  brother  phi* 
losopher,  had    been  outlawed   in  France, 
exiled  from  Switzerland,  and  harraased  by 
his  self-provoked  misfortunes  into  a  stale 
bordering  sometimes  upon   misantbrophj, 
and  sometimes  upon  madness.     Home  was 
moved,  by  his  misery  and  poverty,  gcnec^ 
ously  to  offer  him  an  asylum  in  EngUmi, 
which  the  eccentric  Frenchman  embraced 
with  extravagant  gratitude.     The  issue  of 
this  act  of  humanity  and  friendship  proved, 
probably,  the  greatest  source  of  pain  and 
vexation  which  the  grave  philosopher  ever 
experienced.     It  might,  if  he  had  philoso* 
phized  upon  it,  have  corrected  some  of  his 
favorite  notions  of  buman  nature ;  for,  after 
providing  a  comfortable  residen<:e  ai  Woo- 
too,  in  Derbyshire,  for  the  unhappy  and  in- 
tractable Frenchman,  and  after  security 
from  the  same  friend  who  had  granted  bim 
the  residence  a  decent  provisitm  lor  him- 
self and  his  maid,  La  Vasaenr,  the  ungrate- 
ful  Frenchman  chose  to    take    umbrage, 
professedly  at  some  desperate  plot  Ibrnied 
against  him,  but  renily  at  the  phantasms  of 
his  own  distempered  brain;  and,  without 
grace  or  ceremony,  quitted  his  abode  and 
returned  to  France,  pouring  forth  volcanic 
torrents  of  eloquent  execration   upon  his 
benefactors,  whose  whole  conduct  had  bees 
characterized  by  equal  generosity  and  deli- 
cacy.    But  what  else  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  that  strange  compowid  of  bril* 
liant  seusibility,  bloateid  vanity,  and  boarj 
vice. 

Mr.  Hume's  association  with  political 
men  had  given  him  a  pleasant  relish  oC 
those  more  gainful  pursuits  to  which  he 
had  always  had  an  eye,  and  the  year  after 
his  return  from  France,  his  friends  obtain- 
ed lor  him  tlie  appointment  of  under  secrc* 
ury  of  state.  His  political  chief,  General 
Conway,  however,  soon  after  abdicated, 
and  two  years  were  the  limit  of  Uunfe's  o^ 
ficial  set  vice.  He  was  now  in  his  ifty- 
eighth  year,  and  had  secured  an  income  of 
jf  1,000  per  annum,  upon  wliich  he  retired 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  long  possessed 
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a  GODvenient  house,  though  subsequently 
he  built  a  new  one,  and  where  his  ample 
fortune  enabled  him  to  attract  men  of 
learning  and  genius  around  him*,  in  whose 
society  he  determined  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  where,  at  last,  he 
died  seven  years  afler — we  cannot  say,  in 
sadness,  though  it  was  sad  enough  to  die 
joking  about  old  Charon,  and  the  spelling 
of  the  family  name.  William  Strahan,  to 
whom  ^he  committed  his  papers,  was  the 
only  one  of  all  his  friends,  though  they 
were  aware  of  his  approaching  end  many 
months  before,  and  though  among  them 
were  sereral  distinguished  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  question  him,  at  the  last,  as  to  the 
coosolations  of  his  philosophy.  Thus  he 
wrote  faithfuUy,  yet  tenderly,  to  the  philo- 
sophic skeptic,  just  six  days  before  his 
death:— 


'My  dear  Sir,— Last  Friday  I  received 
your  affectionate  farewcH.and  therefore  melan- 
choly letter,  which  disabled  me  from  sending 
an  immediate  answer  to  it^  as  i  now  do,  in  hopes 
this  may  yet  find  you,  not  much  opjjressed 
with  pain,  in  the  land  of  tlie  living.  1  need 
not  tell  you,  that  your  corrections  are  all  duly 
attended  to,  as  every  particular  shall  be  ttiat 
you  desire  or  order.  Nor  shall  I  now  trouble 
you  with  a  lon^  letter. 

'  Only,  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two,  to  which  I  am  prompted,  you  will  believe 
mCi  not  from  a  foolish  or  fruitless  curk)sity,  but 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  ihe  sentiments 
of  a  man  who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  philo- 
sophic inquiries,  and  who,  upon  the  extreme 
verge  of  it,  seems,  even  in  that  awful  and  crit- 
ical period,  to  posRess  all  the  ]tovvers  of  his 
mind  in  their  lull  vigor,  and  in  unabated  tran- 
quillity. 

*  1  am  mope  particularly  led  to  give  you  this 
trouble,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  your  late  let- 
ters, wherein  you  say, '  It  is  an  idle  thing  in  us 
to  be  concej-Tted  abotU  any  thing  that  shall  hap- 
pen after  our  death  ;  yet  this^  you  added,  *  is 
natural  to  all  men?  Now,  I  would  eagerly 
ask,  if  it  is  natural  to  all  men  to  be  interested 
in  futurity,  does  not  this  strongly  indicate  that 
our  existence  will  be  protracted  beyond  this 
iifel 

'  Do  you  now  believe,  or  suspect,  that  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  ofyour  own  mind,  which 
you  have  cultivated  with  so  much  care  and 
success,  will  cease  and  be  extinguished  with 
your  vital  breath? 

*  Our  soul,  or  immaterial  part  of  us.  some 
say,  is  able,  when  on  the  brink  of  dissolution, 
to  take  a  glimpse  of  futurity ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  earnestly  wish  to  have  your  last 
thoughts  on  this  important  subject 

'I  know  you  will. kindly  excuse  this  singular 
application;  and  believe  that  I  wiih  you,  liv- 
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ing  or  dying,  every  happiness  that  our  nature 
is  capRlkle  of  enjoying,  either  here  or  hereaf- 
ter ;  being,  with  the  most  sincere  esteem  and 
affection,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours.' 

Mr.  Burton,  the  editor  of  the  present 
'  Life,'  observes,  that '  this  letter,  if  ever  it 
reached  him  for  whom  it  was  designed,  must 
have  done  so  too  late  to  receive  an  answer. 
But  if  he  did  peruse  it,  with  his  mind  so 
collected  and  clear,  yet  so  close  on  the 
point  of  being  severed  from  those  objects 
of  literary  ambition  which  had  been  its 
chief  glory  and  occupation,  how  valuable 
would  have  been  the  first  thought  that 
passed  across  it,  when  the  great  question 
was  brought  so  distinctly  before  his  under- 
standing.' 

Thus  closed  the  brilliant  career  of  this 
great  phil«isopher,  the  result  of  all  whose 
studies  was  a  metaphysical  philosophy 
which  manifestly  tended  to  diffuse  univer- 
sal skepticism;  an  ethicj)!  system  which 
tended  to  weaken  virtue  and  strengthen 
vice;  a  history  of  his  country,  which, 
though  well  written,  was  a  tissue  of  mis- 
representations, designedly  intended  to  sully 
the  glory  both  of  patriotism  and  heroism, 
and  to  reprove  the  resentment  of  mankind 
against  tyrants  and  arbitrary  power. 

I^t  us  now  take  the  other  side  of  the 
proposed  contrast,  and  fix  upon  the  salient 
points.  David  J^asmyth  was  a  moral  re- 
former and  philanthropist  from  his  youth,  a 
philosopher  of  the  best  and  purest  class. 
His  career  was  much  shorter  than  that  of 
Hume,  but  it  was  all  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  intellect,  the  heart,  the 
character,  and  condition  of  his  fellow -men. 
He  was  no  mere  speculator  in  ethics,  but  a 
sturdy  practitioner. 

His  life  was  spent  neither  in  construct- 
ing nor  demolishing  theories,  which  when 
constructed  or  demolished  add  nothing  to 
the  virtue  of  actions,  or  the  strength  of 
conscience.  The  philosopher  spent  his 
long  life  in  refining  upon  principles  and 
ideas,  till  troth  itself  evaporated  in  his  phi- 
losophic alembic,  or  became  so  subtilized 
that  he  doubted  whether  he  held  it  him- 
stelf,  or  whether  any  one  else  could  as- 
certain its  existence.  The  philanthropist 
surely  was  the  truer  disciple  of  the  Induc- 
tive Philosophy,  and  pursued  it  to  better 
purpose.  He  grappled  with  things  as  they 
ure,  and  possessed  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  causes  of  human  misery,  against 
which  he  brought  to  bear  all  the  resources 
of  strong  good  sense,  heroic  firmness,  in- 
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venlive  genius  and  a  benevolent  hearrt. 
The  degraded  and  suffer ing  condition  of 
human  nature  presented  to  his  energetic 
and  comprehensive  soul  a  grand  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  all  his  energies.  This  was 
»oble,  self-renouncing,  and  worthier  ol 
perpetuation  in  perennial  brass,  or  monu- 
mental marble,  than  all  the  achievements 
€f  David  Hume.  The  ruling  passion  of 
the  philosopher  was,  probably,  the  love  of 
&me,  and  it  was  *  strong  in  death ;'  and 
next  to  this  was  the  love  of  wealth.  Self 
w&f  uppermost  in  all  he  wrote  and  all  be 
4lid,  and  jet  he  was  neither  an  envious, 
vicious,  nor  onamiable  man.  The  philan* 
Ihropist's  sphere  was  as  far  above  that  of 
the  philosopher,  as  a  moral  nature  is  above 
mere  intellect.  He  proceeded  to  his  great 
work  of  improving  his  species  with  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  the  tenderness  of  a  wo- 
man's heart,  the  purity  of  a  saint,  and  the 
devoted ness  of  a  martyr.  His  magnanimi- 
ty was  iiot  limited  even  by  his  own  power:^, 
for  he  aimed  at  large,  almost  universal, 
schemes  of  usefulness,  with  no  resources  of 
his  own,  save  such  as  pertained  to  a  schem- 
ing head,  a  loving  heart,  and  an  inflexible 
will.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  accomplished 
those  schemes  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and 
set  them  fairly  on  the  road  to  complete  suc- 
cess. Yet,  in  the  literary  sense  of  the 
lerro^  he  wopld  be  described  as  utterly 
destitute  of  genius ;  though  no  philosopher 
of  the  Utilitarian  School,  or  any  other,  ever 
evinced  a  bolder  genius  for  great  and  phi- 
knthropic  enterprises,  or  greater  skill  in 
executing  what  he  designed.  True,  he 
wrote  no  phtloHophy,  yet  he  possessed  and 
evinced  it  in  his  intuitive  perceptions  of 
the  true  and  the  fair :  he  composed  no  po- 
etry, and  yet  he  enacted  scenes  surpassing 
lable,  and  possessed  an  imagination  which 
was  thrilled  with  rapturous  joy,  or  agoniz- 
ing grief,  amidst  the  dramas  of  real  life 
with  which  he  was  hourly  surrounded :  he 
constructed  no  schemes  of  etchical  philoso- 
phy, but  he  had  discovered  the  purest,  and 
extensively  promoted  the  best:  he  em- 
ployed no  lime  in  analyzing  the  human  un- 
derstanding, or  anatomizing  human  na- 
ture ;  but  he  came,  like  the  skillful  sur- 
fepn,  opportunely,  to  cut  off  the  diseased 
ptrt,  and  to  administer  the  elixir  of  life  to 
the  drooping  spirit :  he  wrote  no  histories 
of  his  country,  and  probably  understood 
little  of  its  political  economy ;  and  yet  he 
more  efiectually  subserved  social  improTe- 
nent,  and  individual  happiness,  by  his  plans 
and  personal  labors,  aad  is  tGComplishiog 
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more  at  this  hour,  than  if  he  had  followed 
his  namesake  to  the  arena  of  philosophical 
speculation,  and  had  acquired  an  equal  or 
superior  fame.  His  name,  while  he  lived, 
was  little  inown  to  his  own  countrymen, 
and  never  heard  of  in  foreign  nations ;  and 
yet  it  stands  recorded  higher  in  the  list  of 
benefactors  to  the  human  race,  commands 
a  more  affectionate  reverence  in  the  hearts 
of  the  good,  and  will  be  more  permanently 
embalmed  for  future  ages,  than  that  of  the 
man  of  philosophy,  whose*  renown  once 
filled  the  civilized  world. 

This  eminent  philanthropist  may  be  said 
to  have  lived  and  died  in  comparative  pov- 
erty. He  had  no  revenues  to  dispense,  aod 
yet  he  opened  and  directed  perennial  springs 
of  benevolence,  which  have  fertilized  thoe- 
sands  of  desert  fields,  and  made  fruitful  m 
virtue  and  benevolence  tens  of  thousands, 
where,  but  for  the  energies  of  his  genius, 
nothing  would  have  been  brought  forth  but 
briars  and  thorns.  The  fields  that  he  cul- 
tivated, and  the  seeds  that  he  planted,  are 
still  producing  fresh  and  progressive  har- 
vests. Thousands  have  blessed  his  name 
who  understood  neither  his  philanthropy  nor 
his  philosophy;  and  thousands  more  are 
reaping  the  fruits  of  both,  who  never  heard 
of  his  name,  and  never  will  hear  of  it,  till 
they  reach  that  blessed  immortality,  where 
they  will  be  permitted  to  trace  the  causes  of 
their  felicity  through  its  human  agents  up 
to  its  Divine  source.  Yet  the  philanthro- 
pist, who  has  thus  improved  human  under- 
standings which  he  probably  could  not  ana- 
lyze, and  purified  human  hearts  which  be 
only  knew  were  human  and  depraved,  and 
by  whose  schemes  these  incalculable  blese 
ings  will  be  perpetuated  through  ages  to 
come,  received  no  pension  for  his  services 
to  the  state;  but  bequeathed  a  wife  and 
family  to  be  saved  from  pauperism  by  tbe 
practical  influence  of  that  charity  which  be 
had  so  eminently  taught  and  practised.—- 
The  philosopher,  however,  whose  peraicioos 
skepticism  has  probably  wrecked  the  moral 
principles  of  thousands,  was  flattered  and 
rewarded  while  he  lived,  and,  when  dead, 
finds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  records  of 
fame.  But  there  is  a  better  record  than 
that  of  fame ;  and  better  kept ;  where  tbe 
name  of  the  philanthropist  has  found  a  place, 
and  where  it  would  be  a  real  joy  to  think 
that  the  phiiosopker  had  found  one  abo, 
however  humble. 
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LIFE  OF  THE  DOST  MOEIAMMED  KHAN 

OF  KABUL. 

Life  of  the  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  of 
Kabul :  With  his  political  Proceedings 
towards  the  English,  Russian,  and  Per- 
sian Governments,  including  the  Victory 
and  Disasters  of  the  British  Army  in 
Afghanistan.  By  Moban  Lal,  Esq. 
Two  volumes  octavo,  with  namerous 
portraits.  London :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  &>  Longmans. 

Aptrr  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  Afighan  branch  of  recent  Anglo- 
Indian  history,  Mohan  Lai's  work  will,  we 
think,  be  found  of  interest.  In  some  re- 
spects that  interest  is  of  the  deepest  kind, 
as  it  lays  bare  springs  of  action  and  certain 
untoward  causes  for  the  disasters  in  Aff- 
ghanistan,  which  have  not  been  hitherto 
generally  known,  nor  indeed  at  all  suspect- 
ed, in  England.  The  recklessness  of  Eng- 
Jish  sailors,  and  the  insults  and  outrages 
offered  by  them  to  the  women  of  savage  or 
vncivilized  tribes,  have  been  the  frequent, 
if  not  the  most  frequent,  cause  of  fatal  en- 
ooBnters  with  the  natives,  and  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  a  good  understanding  upd  the 
establishment  of  peaceful  and  friendly  re- 
lations ;  but  the  public  of  this  country  were 
not  prepared  to  learn  that  something  of  the 
same  sort  either  led  to  the  insurrection  at 
Kabul,  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  force, 
with  alt  its  deplorable  consequences,  or  was 
a  main  element  in  that  unhappy  affair. 
The  light  thrown  upon  this  matter,  of 
which  nothing  whatever  could  be  gathered 
from  the  Journals  of  Lady  Sale,  Lieuten- 
ant Eyre,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Aff- 
ghan  War,  is  an  original  and  not  the  least 
important  part  of  a  work  curions  from  its 
parentage,  as  well  as  from  its  specific  in- 
formation, and  the  new  views  of  society  pre- 
sented, by  a  spectator,  who,  though  writing 
in  English,  looks  on  most  objects  with  the 
^eyes,  understanding,  and  prepossessions  of 
an  oriental.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  earl^y  history  of  the  Dost, 
who,  after  the  late  Ranjit  Singh,  or  per- 
haps his  overwoelebrated  and  warlike  son 
Akhbar  Khan,  is  the  most  remarkable  Chief 
tkat  has  figured  in  India  during  the  present 
century.  The  account  of  his  early  vicissi- 
tudes, perils,  and  achievements,  bis  roman- 
tic and  chivalrotw  enterprises,  and  of  his 
intrigoes  and  crafk,  make  up  a  strange  and 
truly  eastern  history.    A  good  deal  of  Dost 


Mohammed's  story  was  already  known  ;  but 
many  new  anecdotes  are  given  by  Mohan 
Lal,  which  are  not  only  illustrative  of  the 
able  and  heroic  character  of  the  Dost,  bat 
of  the  manners  of  the  AfTghans,  and  the 
condition  of  the  countries  in  which  he  has 
acted  and  borne  sway.  Sarfraz  Khan,  the 
father  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  was  the 
minister  of  Shah  Zaman,  the  sovereign  of 
Affghan ;  and  was  murdered  through  the 
intrigues  of  another  minister,  who  had  sup- 
planted him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Shah. 
He  lefi  twenty-one  sons  and  several  daugh- 
ters ;  Dost  Mohammed  being  his  son  by 
his  favorite  wile,  as  the  mother  of  Akhbar 
Khan  is  now  said  to  be  his  favorite  wife 
and  prime  counsellor.  His  large  family 
connexions  were  to  the  craftyi  able,  and 
ambi:  ious  Dost,  at  once  a  source  of  strength 
and  also  of  trouble ;  but  not  of  weakness,^ 
for  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  weak 
about  him.  One  of  his  amiable  or  human* 
izing  traits  was  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  his  father.     We  are  told  that 

As  soon  as  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  gained 
distinction,  and  became  chief  of  Kabul,  he 
stamped  the  following  verse  on  the  coin,  and 
thus  honored  and  gave  permanence  to  the 
name  of  his  affectionate  father : — 

^'^  Simo  tila  Km  shams  o  qamar  medahad  naved.'* 
*'  Vaq  te  ravaj  Sikhai  Pay  an  da  h  Khan  rasid." 

**  Silver  and  gnld  give  the  happy  tidings  to  saa 
and  moon  that  the  t^ne  has  arrived  for  the  cur- 
renoy  of  Payandab  Khan's  coin." 

It  would  certainljr  be  wonderful  if  Sarfraz 
Khan  could  hear  with  his  own  ears  that  his 
enterprising  son  Dost  Moliammed  had  become 
as  celebrated  as  one  of  the  kings,  and  that  the 
amhassadors  of  the  British,  ih«  Russian,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Turklstan  governments  waited 
in  his  courts. 

The  Dost  was  trained  by  the  stern  disci- 
pliue  of  adversity.  Of  his  early  years  we 
find  this  account;  which,  if  not  minutely 
accurate,  must  be  substantially  true,  as 
Mohan  Lal  has  had  excellent  op|)ortimitieaof 
acquiring  information,  and  even  while  ia. 
Kabul  began  to  gather  materials  and  write 
his  Life  of  the  Dost.  His  papers  were  in- 
deed seized  and  lost,  but  the  facta  were 
deeply  imprinted  upou  his  memory. 

Although  the  Sardar  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  received  kindness  and  honor  fVom  his 
principal  brothers,  as  the  Vazir  Fatah  Khaiu 
&c.,  yet  being  bom  from  a  mother  of  a  dif- 
ferent creed,  and  not  of  a  high  Affghan  family, 
be  was  looked  li^on  with  contempt  by  the 
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Other  brothers,  who  boasted  that  they  were 
descemied  from  pure  and  noble  parents.  On 
sereral  ocdisions  the  jealousy  of  the  brothers 
threw  him  into  all  the  distresses  of  povi^rty. 
His  dependents  and  horses  have  oflen  passed 
nights  and  days  without  a  piece  of  bread  for 
the  human  being  or  a  blaae  of  grass  for  the 
horses. 

In  spite  of  this  cheerless  state  of  h'fe,  Do^t 
Mohammed  Khan  never  departed  from  the 
perseverance  of  his  mind,  combined  as  it  wap 
with  all  the  external  appearances  of  sincerity, 
and  real  internal  hypocrisy.  %He  was  trying 
to  gain  ascendency  by  all  means  possible,  and 
therefore,  in  return  for  nil  the  animosity  of  his 
jealous  brothers,  his  behaviour  towards  them 
was  at  all  times  civil  and  obliging.  This 
somonmes  mnde  them  exceedingly  ashamed 
of  their  own  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
tonished at  hid  superior  wisdom  and  manage- 
ment. His  6wcet  words  were  supported  by 
flattery,  and  he  showed  himself  regardless  of 
•thut  respect  which  his  own  ago  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  his  younger  brotheri?,  who  were 
prosperouR  while  himself  was  poor;  and  by 
these  means  he  had  created  and  organized 
sUch  sound  schemes  for  his  own  success  that 
none  could  dare  to  hope  to  annihilute  him.  I 
have  heard  with  my  own  cars  from  the  Snr- 
d:ir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  that  he  had  gone 
without  food  for  three  or  four  days  successively, 
and  several  nights,  after  taking  only  a  morsel 
of  dry  bread  or  a  handful  of  halflriod  grain: 
that  in  the  mean  lime  he  had  oHen  laid  him- 
self down  on  the  bare  ground,  making  the 
Btone  his  pillow ;  and  also,  having  no  means 
to  maintain  servants,  he  had  many  times  sad- 
died  his  own  horse.  While  his  heart  was 
wounded  with  these  painful  wants,  his  conver- 
sation was  always  refreshed  by  a  lively  wit 
and  a  smiling  countenance,  leaving  behind  an 
impression  of  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  the 
chiefs  under  his  brothers. 

The  Sardnr  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was 
excessively  fond  of  drinking,  and  carried  it  to 
an  extreme  excess.  It  is  said  that  he  has  emp- 
tied several  dozens  of  bottles  in  one  night,  and 
did  not  cease  from  drinking  until  he  was  quite 
intoxicated,  and  could  not  drink  a  drop  more. 
IJehas  ollen  become  senseless  with  drinking, 
and  has  on  that  account  kept  himself  couKiud 
in  bed  during  many  days.  He  has  been  often 
seen  in  a  state  of  ftupidity  on  horseback,  and 
having  no  turban,  but  a  skull-cap  on  his  head. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  early  companions 
of  the  8ardar  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  and 
confirmed  by  his  own  mouth,  that  he  had,  and 
still  hais  an  exlraordinry  taste  for  music. 
When  pleased  with  drinking  wine,  lie  has  of 
ten  sung  ballads  and  played  upon  the  '^  Ra- 
bab,"  a  kind  of  fiddle.  His  intim;)te  fr:end 
and  supporter  was  Gholam  Khan  Popuizrii ; 
and  both  these  persons  were  considered  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  the  nrst  players  on  the  ^'  Rabab." 
The  fori  of  Nanchi  was  the  favorite  scat  where 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  formed  his  pleasure 
pBftiea.  •  *    «       • 
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It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day  in 
spring  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sardar  Uost 
Mohammed  Khan,  named  Mohammed  Afzal 
Khan,  drank  wine  with  his  younger  brother, 
Mohammed  Akhbar  Khan,  and  both  of  them 
met  him  drunk.  He  was  incensed  at  their 
conduct,  and  determined  to  punish  them.  He 
seized  and  bruised  them  severely ;  and  at  last, 
taking  them  up  to  the  roof,  threw  them  down 
on  stony  ground,  by  which  he  had  nearly  en- 
dangered their  existence.  On  this,  his  favorite 
wife,  the  mother  of  Mohammed  Akhbar  Khan^ 
who  is  wiser  than  the  other  wi^es  of  the  Sar- 
dar, was  informed  of  the  dangerous  etate  of 
her  son.  She  went  to  her  husband,  and  stat- 
ed that  he  himself  is  desirous  of  drinking, 
while  he  punishes  the  sons,  and  persuades 
them  to  the  contrary;  and  that  this  is  not  just, 
as  the  wise  of  former  days  have  said,  that  a 
son  cannot  well  inherit  the, property  unless  ho 
follows  the  example  nf  his  father,  and  that, 
consequently,  tliey  imitated  him  in  drinking. 
Hearing  these  words  from  the  lips  of  his  favor- 
ite, the  Sardar  felt  ashamed,  and  then  swore 
not  to  drink  wine  any  more.        •        •        • 

The  chiefd  in  AOghanistan  do  not  value  ed- 
ucation as  tlie  first  quality,  fur  they  must  only 
know  how  to  ride,  fight,  cheat,  and  lie;  and 
whoever  excels  in  these  acquirements  gains 
the  renown  of  the  time.  Amongst  the  sons  of 
Sarfraz  Khan,  the  brothers  of  the  Amir  Dost 
Mohammed,  lew  knew  the  letters  of  the  alpha* 
bet.  Their  early  life  was  spent  in  povert/i 
danger,  treachery,  and  blooushed ;  but  whea 
they  cuAe  to  power,  the  constant  sight  of  the 
orders  submitted  by  the  Mirzas  (Secretaries) 
for  their  signature  at  last  enabled  them  to  read 
plain  writing.  Mehardil  Khan,  one  of  the 
Q,uandhar  chiefs,  qualified  himself  more  than 
the  others.  He  composed  poetry,  and  made 
himself  distinguished  by  his  literary  taste  in 
Persia;  yet  there  are  some  of  his  brother 
chiefs  who  can  neither  write  nor  read.  The 
Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  learned  the 
"Qoran"  only  at  the  meridian  of  his  glory, 
and  Nayab  Amir  Mohammed  Akhundzadah 
was  his  tutor.  However,  his  local  knowledge, 
and  the  information  he  possesses  io  ancient 
and  modern  history,  in  proverbs,  and  in  ad- 
ventures, as  well  as  in  the  administration  of 
various  distant  kingdoms,  will  not  fail  to  show 
him  as  being  well  stored  with  extraordinary 
taleAts  and  science.  He  speaks  Persian,  Pash- 
to,  Turkish,  Panjabi,  and  the  Kashmir  Ian* 
gaages. 

Many  Tery  bad  instances  of  the  extonioii 
and  even  cruelty  of  the  Amir  are  related, 
and  also  of  the  intrigues  of  bis  harein,  aa4 
the  crooked  methods  of  adding  to  hit 
wealth  and  the  number  of  hia  wives  and 
slave  girls.  This  altogether  forms  very  ca- 
rious reading ;  but  is  less  weighty  than  tbe 
detail  of  some  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the 
conspiracy  aud  revolt  of  the  Affghati  chiefs, 
whieb,  though  Jong  .whispered  about  ia  In* 
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^ian  circles,  are  only  now  first  laid  before 
the  British  public.  Mohan  Lai  ^ives  the 
long  list  of  ihc  names  of  those  who  took  n 
nhare  in  thelinsurrection,  and  describes  the 
Tariotis  schemes  they  formed  to  expel  the 
British  ;  but  the  introduction  to  his  nurra- 
tive  of  the  disgraceful  proceedings  in  Kabul 
preTious  to  the  outbreak,  is  all  that  nt  pres- 
ent concerns  us,  painful  as  it  is  to  see  the 
names  of  Burnes  and  others  in  any  way 
brought  into  question. 

Before  I  commence  the  narrative  of  the  in- 
purrection,  I  leel  compelled  to  touch  on  a  sub- 
ject which  haa  so  often  been  lalked  of,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  circles  of  ihe  hiirh  authorities 
both  in  Europe  and  in  India.  This  is  n  most 
unju9t  and  misrepresented  accusation  n^rskinr^t 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  for  intriguing  with  the 
ladies  of  Abdullah  Khan,  the  Achakzai  chief. 
I  know  well  that  the  exposure  of  the  truth  on 
this  subject  will  cause  the  animosity  of  many 
persons  towards  me ;  but  I  feel  assured  that 
the  vindication  of  the  character  of  that  de- 
ceased officer  in  a  just  cause,  and  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  duly,  will  not  cause  that  feel- 
ing in  the  impartial  and  pure  mind.  However, 
I  shall  not  mention  the  names  of  the  persons, 
and  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  how  far  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burnes  was  to  be  blamed  in  this  matter, 
which  sadly  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  life 
on  the  fatiU  morning  of  the  2d  of  November. 

Abdullah  Khan  Ackzai  could  not  bear  the 
treatment  we  gave  to  the  chiefs  when  they  vis- 
ited Sir  Alexander  Burneii.  They  were  kept 
Waiting  for  hours  near  the  door-keeper,  and 
then  referred  to  me,  as  he  did  not  like  to  see 
them,  for  fear  of  being  supposed  desirous  of 
interfering  with  the  business  of  the  Bnvoy,  as 
he  notes  himself  in  these  words: — ^'I  am 
hardly  to  be  blamed,  for  I  have  no  responsibil- 
ity, and  why  should  1  work?"  In  the  mean 
lime  our  old  friend  Phokar  Shikarpuri,  a  bro 
ker  in  Kabul,  had  some  claim  for  debt  against 
Abdullah  Khan  ;  and  to  show  his  own  influ- 
ence, he  asked  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  to  give 
him  two  of  his  attending  servants  (peons)  to 
go  vvith  the  message  to  Uie  chief  that  he  must 
pay  immediately  his  debt.  The  Achakzai 
•chief  justly  replied  that  his  allowances  and 
followers  are  diminished,  and  that  he  cannoi 
pay  his  creditor  in  one  sum.  Again  the  pe- 
ons went  with  the  broker  with  fresh  orders 
that  he  must  sell  his  horses  to  pay  his  debt, 
and  not  think  to  show  himself  a  great  man. 
They  spoke  to  him  with  some  sharp  words  and 
(in  an  insolent  tone;  and  of  course  no  Affghan 
chief  would  bear  insults  even  though  hiF 
head  was  placed  in  danger.  Neither  did 
Abdullah  Knan  forget  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  the  bearers  and  the  tone  of  their  message ; 
nor  did  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  drop  from  hif 
memory  that  the  Achakzai  chief  never  wait- 
ed npon  him,  nor  acted  as  ordered  ;  and  henre 
it  came  that  their  mtsande  standing  grew 
-daily  stronger. 
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After  a  few  days  one  of  the  favorite  conei»* 
bines  of  Abdullah  Khan  leU  his  house,  a  d 
look  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  '^  Sahab  Log '  * 
residing  between  his  house  and  iheChandaol. 
He  could  not  get  her  hack  ihroueh  polite  ap- 
plications to  that  officer,  and  he  therefore  sent 
his  nephew  to  complain  to  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes.  Ffe  did  not  wish  to  write,  but  ordered 
one  of  his  peons  to  go  with  the  complainant,  and 
resiore  the  lady  to  him  if  she  is  there.  On  hi* 
approaching  the  house,  she  was  concealed, 
and  the  gentleman  of  the  house  turned  lurioos, 
and  accused  the  Ackzai  of  a  faUe  complaint, 
not  withstand  in  cr  they  saw  her  runnin«r  into  the 
hack  room.  They  returned  to  Sir  Alexander 
Murnes,  who,  instead  of  givincr  soft  words  to 
the  suH'erer,  said  any^rily  that  he  was  making 
false  accusations  agaimn  **  Sahah  Log,'^  and 
then  turned  him  out  of  the  presence. 

Amihcr  case  wan  similarly  brought  to  the 
notice  ol  our  authorities.  A  uentlcman  who 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  houee  of  the 
Navab  Jabbar  Khan  won  the  hrart  of  the  ta- 
voriielttdy  of  his  neighbor  Nazir  AM  Moham- 
med ;  and  she,  crousinfir  the  wall  by  the  roofj 
came  to  him.  The  Noztr  waited  upon  me, 
and  1  reported  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Alexan- 
der Burnes  while  the  defendant  was  breakfast- 
ing with  him.  He  of  cours^  denied  having^ 
ever  seen  the  lady;  on  which  the  Nazir  was 
dismissed,  and  I  myself  was  always  disliked 
from  that  dav  by  that  gentleman  for  reporting 
that  fact.  The  Nazir Ihen  complained  to  the 
minister  of  the  King,  and  he  sent  os  a  note  de- 
manding the  restoration  of  the  fair  one.  The 
constable  saw  her  in  the  house,  and  gave  him 
testimony  to  this  ae  a  witness;  but  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burnes  took  the  part  of  his  countryman, 
and  gave  no  justice.  One  night  the  very  same 
gentleman  was  coming  from  the  Bala  Hisar, 
and  abased  the  constable  forohallenginghim ; 
and  next  day  stated  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
that  he  was  very  ill  used,  on  which  Sir  Alex* 
ander  Burnes  got  the  man  dismissed  by  the 
King.  The  lady  was  openly  sheltered  at  the 
house  of  tl>e8ame  gentleman  after  sometime^ 
and  came  to  India  under  the  protection  of  hia 
relatives.  Nazir  Aii  Mohammed  and  the  con* 
stable  (Hazar  Khan  Kotvnl)  never  forgot 
these  act s  of  injust  ice  of  S ir  A lexander  numes^ 
and  thus  they  were  stimulated  to  join  with 
Abdullah  Khan  Achakzai,  and  to  strike  the 
first  blow  in  revenging  themselves  on  that 
officer. 

A  rich  merchant  of  Nanchi,  near  the  city, 
had  two  years  previously  fallen  in  love  with  a 
lady  at  Hirati  and  al\er  great  pain*  and  exor> 
hitant  expense  he  married  her,  and  placed  her 
under  the  protection  of  his  relations  while  he 
went  on  to  Bokhara  to  transact  his  commercial 
business.  In  the  absence  of  the  husband  a 
Bnropean  subordinaie  to  the  staff  officer  con* 
trived  her  escape  to  his  residence  in  the  can- 
tonment The  wretched  man,  on  hearing  this 
catastrophe,  led  all  his  merchandise  unsold, 

*  All  the  English  were  addresisd  sAer  tbii  Dsms. 
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and  hastened  back  to  Kabul ;  and  there  were 
DO  bounds  to  his  tears  and  melancholv.1    He 
complained  to  ail  the  authorities,  and  offered 
a  very  large  sum  to  the  King  to  have  his  fair 
wife  restored  to  him ;  but  she  was  not  aiven 
np.    He  at  last  sat  at  the  door  of  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  and  declared  that  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  starvaiion. 
When  thai  authority  appeared  partly  deter- 
mined  to  order  the  lady  to  be  given  to  her 
lawful  husband,  she  was  secretly  removed  to  a 
house  in  the  city.    Hereupon  the  envoy  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  orderly  men  to  enter  the 
house,  and  to  give  her  into  the  charge  of  the 
plaintiff;  but  now  the  very  officer  who  had  of- 
landed    Nazir  Ali   Mohammeil    and  Hazar 
Khan  Kotval  came  to    Sir  Alexander  and 
begged  him  to  pacify  the  Envoy,  which  he 
agreed  to  do.    On  this  a  sum  of  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred  rupees  was  offered  to  the  hus- 
band if  he  will  give  up  his  claim  to  his  wife ; 
and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  employed  Nayab 
Sharif  and  Hayat  Quaflahbashi  to  persuade 
the  poor  husband  of  the  lady  to  accept  these 
terms,  stating  that  otherwise  be  will  incur  the 
displeasure  of  that  authority.    The  poor  man 
baa  no  remedy  but  to  fly  to  Turkishtan,  with- 
out taking  the  above-mentioned  sum.    When 
her  paramour  was  killed  during  the  retreat  of 
€ur  forces  from  Kabul,  she  was  also  murdered 
by  the  Ghazis,  with  the  remnant  of  our  sol- 
diers who  had  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
forcibly  as  far  as  Gandumakh. 

Two  other  gentlemen  lived  opposite  to  the 
house  of  the  Navab  Mohammed  Zaman 
Khan,  and  Q,uddos  Khan,  and  wrought  a 
change  upon  the  affections  of  their  respective 
favorites.  When  all  endeavors  failed  to  get 
them  back,  the  good  Navab  wrote  a  civil  note 
to  the  possessor  of  his  fair  one,  saying  that  he 
himself  had  no  nerd  for  her,  and  that  he  (the 
Englishroart)  had  better  keep  her  for  ever. 
That  gentleman  having  now  been  joined  by 
his  own  wife  has  at  length  leA  her,  I  think,  in 
an  unprovided  and  desthute  condition.  But 
the  other  one^  belonging  to  Q^uddos  Khan,  is 
well  and  respectably  treated  by  her  pnramoar. 
who  has  made  a  will  to  say  that  she  was  to 
claim  his  property  in  case  of  his  death,  in  pre- 
iSsrence  to  any  of  his  own  relatives. 

Mir  Ahmad  Khan,  brother  of  Abdullah 
Khan  Achakzai,  was  retiirnihg  fVomCluandhar 
to  marrjr  a  lady  with  whom  iia  was  engaged 
a  long  time  before  in  Kabul.  On  bis  arrival 
near  Ghazni,  he  heard  from  his  friencr9^4hat 
she  had  lefl  the  roof  of  her  parents,  and  taken 
shelter  in  the  house  of  a  "  Sahab  Log."  He 
was  incensed  beyond  all  description,  but  could 
not  show  his  fbce  in  Kabul ;  wherefore  he  turn- 
ed back  from  the  road,  and  afterwards  joined 
bis  brother  in  the  insurrection,  in  order  to 
guin  his  "^venire  upon  us ;  and  the  woman  is 
now^  I  think,  lefl  unprovided  at  Lodlannah. 

These  instances  of  gallaniry  in  the  gentle- 
men, with  numerous  cases  of  the  same  nature, 
were  disgraceful  and  abhorrent  to  the  habits 
and  to  the  pride  of  tlie people  whom  we  ruled; 
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and  it  was  the  partiality  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  to  his  friends  in  these  circomstanoes 
which  made  him  obnoxious  to  dislike,  and 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  ch^fs,  who  for- 
merly looked  upon  him  as  their  onl  friend  and 
guardian.  It  was  not  he  who  committed  him- 
self in  any  sort  of  intrigue ;  but  ^et  it  wa» 
his  duly  to  restore  the  ladies  to  their  relations, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  his  public  name  and  duty 
through  any  private  regard  to  his  friends, — 
who,  in  return,  never  contradicted  the  accusa- 
tions which  were  attached  to  him  personally 
instead  of  to  them.  All  of  those  friends  knew 
well  that  Major  Leach,  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
his  brother,  and  those  who  were  subordinate 
to  him,  had  Kashmerian  females  in  their  ser- 
vice, ever  since  he  proceeded  on  a  mission  to* 
Kabul ;  and  no  just  man  will  deny  this,  and 
allow  that  they  were  persons  to  intrigue  with 
the  ladies  in  Rabnl.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
indeed,  bitterly  suffered,  or  I  may  say  lost  his 
life,  for  the  faults  of  others,  as  far  as  he  ap- 
pears concerned  at  all  in  such  intrigues. 

Exasperated  and  disgraced  as  the  chiefs 
felt  by  the  whole  line  of  conduct,  they  resolved 
first  to  attack  the  house  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes. 


The  details  of  the  horrible  catastrophe 
of  Kabul,  so  often  related,  will  once  more 
he  perused  with  thrilling   interest  in  the 
simple  narrative  of  Mohan  Lai,  an  anxious 
spectator  and  a  sufferer  in  these  complicat- 
ed disasters.     We  may  add,  that  he  speaks 
in  high   and  warm  terms  of  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  whose  memory  has  not  been 
too  delicately  treated  by  other  contempora-^ 
rj  writers.    The  adventures  and  perils  of 
Mohan  Lai  himself  after  the  retreat,  and 
while  he  remained  a  prisoner,  are  briefly 
and  modestly  related,  and  are  not  without 
interest.     The  portraits  of  all  the  leading 
characters  that    figure   in    the  narrative, 
whether  native  or   British,  give  additional 
interest   to  the  relation  of  their  exploitA,. 
In  looking  on  the  handsome  and  haughty 
countenance  of  the  Dost,  and  the  yet  more 
beautiful  features  of  his  more  gallant  and 
famous  son,  Akhbar  Khan,  one  questions  if 
these  are  the  crafty  and  cruel  though  brave 
and  clever  men  that  they  are  described  to 
be,  and  which  too  many  of  their  acts  pro- 
claim them. 
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LIFE   OF  WOLLASTON,  THE   PHILOSO- 

PHER. 

( 1. )  The  Baker ian  Lecture  for  1 828.  On 
a  method  of  rendering  PLatina  malUabU, 
By  W.  H.  WoLLA8TON,M.D.,  V.P.R.S. 

(2.)  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1^29. 
A  Description  of  a  Microscopic  Doublet ; 
On  a  nCethi  d  of  comparing  the  Light  of 
the  Sun  with  that  of  the  Fixed  Stars ; 
On  the  Water  of  the  Mediterranean, 
By  W.  H.  WoLLASTo?j,  M.D.,  V.P.R.S. 

William  Htde  WoLLAffroN,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  renowned  of  English  chem- 
ists  sod  natnrai  philosophers,   was  born 
August  d,  1766,  and  died  in  December, 
1828.     Setenteen  years  have  passed  awsy 
since  bis  death,  and  yet  no  biography  has 
appeared,  although  be  has  as  wide  a  repu- 
tatioD  among  men  of  science  as  Sir  Hnnv 
pfarey  Davy,  of  whom  lives  innumerable 
have  been  written.    This  has  in  part  arisen 
from  the  comparatively  retired  life  which 
Wollaston  led,  and  the  reserve  and  austeri- 
ty of  his  character.     He  was  not,  like  his 
great  contemporary,  a  public  lecturer  to  a 
highly  popular  institution,  and  thereby  an 
object  of   interest,  not  only  to  men  of 
science,  but  likewise  to  students  of  litera- 
ture, and  eveb  to  people  of  fashion.     His 
life  was  spent  in  bis  laboratory,  from  which 
even  his  intimate  friends  were  excluded ; 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  were  made 
known  only  by  essays,  published  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.     His  discoveries,  how* 
ever,  were  so  many,  and  of  so  important  a 
kind,  and  made  his  name  so  widely  known, 
that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  no  biogra- 
phy of  him  has  yet  appeared.     Two  of  his 
publications,  the  one  containing  the  de- 
scription of  his  reflecting  goniometer,  the 
other  explaining  a  process  by  which  piatina 
may  be  rendered  malleable,  would  aJone 
have  entitled  Wollaston  to  a  place  in  the 
roll    of   natural    philosophers    worthy   of 
lengthened  remembrance.     Had  he  been  a 
German,  some  patient,  painstaking,  fellow- 
countryman  would  long  ago  have  put  on 
record  all  that  coald  be  learned  concerning 
his  personal  history.  Had  he  been  a  Prencl^ 
man,  an  eloqueat  Dumas  or  Arago  would 
have  read  his  eloge  to  the  assembled  men 
of  science  of  the  French  capital,  in  lan- 
guage acceptable  to  the  most  learned,  and 
intelligible  to  the  most  unscientifie  of  men. 
His  fate  as  an  Englishman  is,  to  have  his 


memory  preserved  (otherwise  than  by  his 
own  works)  only  by  one  or  two  meagre  and 
un authenticated  sketches,  which  scarcely 
tell  more  than  that  he  was  born,  lived  some 
sixty  years,  published  certain  papers,  and 
died. 

With  the  exception  of  some  faint  and  im- 
perfect glimpses  of  an  austere  taciturn  soli- 
tary, perfecting  wonderful  discoveries  in 
H  laboratory  hermetically  sealed  against  all 
intruders,  we  learn  almost  nothing  of  the 
individuality  of  the  worker.  A  few  anec- 
dotes, incidentally  preserved  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  contain  nearly 
all  that  has  been  published  concerning  his 
personal  history. 

We  have  been  informed  that,  soon  after 
Wollaston's  death,  all  the  documents  and 
materials  necessary  for  his  biography  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  for  the  task  of  writing  it.  The 
expected  work,  however,  has  not  appeared, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress 
has  been  made  towards  its  production.  We 
trust  that  the  idea  of  publishing  a  life  of 
Wollaston  has  not  been  abandoned,  and 
that  we  shall  yet  see  his  personal  history 
placed  on  permanent  record. 

Meanwhile,  we  think  we  shall  do  our 
readers  a  service,  by  bringing  before  them 
such  a  sketch  of  tha  philosopher,  as  the 
scanty  materials  at  our  disposal  enable  us 
to  iiirnish.  Imperfect  and  fragmentary  as 
it  necessarily  is,  it  will  give  them  some  idea 
of  a  very  remarkable  man.  An  expe- 
rienced crystallographer  can  tell  from  a  few 
sandlike  grains,  or  a  single  detached  and 
rounded  angle,  that  the  crystal  of  which 
they  once  were  parts  was  a  perfect  cube,  a 
many  sided  prism,  or  a  symmetrical  pyra- 
mid. The  geologist  can  infer  from  a  tooth 
or  claw  much  concerning  the  whole  animal 
to  which  it  belonged.  We  trust  that  our 
readers  will  in  like  manner  be  able  to  piece 
our  biographical  fragments  together  into 
'  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite ;'  and 
that  they  will  find  the  paleontologist's  guid-^ 
ing  mottos, '  Ex  ungue  Leonem,'  '  Ex  pede 
Herculem,' lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  megatkeria 
among  men  of  science. 

WHIiam  Hyde  Wollaston  belonged  to  a 
Staffordshire  family,  distinguished  for  seve- 
ral generations  by  their  successful  devotion 
to  literature  and  science.  His  great-grand- 
father, the  Rev.  William  Wollaston,  wae 
author  of  a  work  famous  in  its  day,  enti- 
tled, '  The  Reliffion  of  Nature  Delineated.' 
Hia  father,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollaston,  of 
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Chiselhorst,  in  Kent,  from  hia  own  obserrR* 
tions,  made  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the 
northern  circumpolar  stars,  which,  with  an 
account  of  the  instruments  employed,  and 
tables  for  the  reductions,  was  published  un- 
der the  title  of  'Fasciculus  Astronomicus,' 
in  1800. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  the  se- 
cond  son  of  the  astronomer,  and  of  Althea 
Hyde,  of  Charter-house  square,  London. 
He  was  one  of  seventeen  children,  and  was 
born  at  East  Dereham,  a  village  some  six- 
teen miles  from  Norwich,  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1766.  After  the  usual  pre- 
paratory education,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  at  Caius  College,  where  he 
made  great  progress.  In  several  of  the 
sketches  published  of  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year;  but  this 
is  a  mistake,  arising  out  of  tlie  fact,  that  a 
person  of  the  same  surname,  Mr.  Francis 
Wollaston,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  gained 
the  first  place  in  1783.  Dr.  Wollaston  did 
not  graduate  in  arts,  but  took  the  degree  of 
M.B.  in  1787,  and  that  of  M.D.  in  1793. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  Caius  College  soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  and  continued  one 
till  his  death.  At  Cambridge  he  resided 
till  1789,  and  astronomy  appears  to  have 
been  his  favorite  study  there,  although  there 
is  evidence  to  show  tlsit  at  this  time,  as  at 
a  later  period,  he  was  very  catholic  in  his 
scientific  tastes.  He  probably  inherited  a 
predilection  for  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  his  father,  and  it  was  increased 
by  his  intimacy  with  the  late  astronomer 
foyal  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Brinkley,  now  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  and  with  Mr.  Pond,  formerly  as- 
tronomer royal  of  Greenwich,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  friendship  at  Carabridg{s  which 
lasted  through  life. 

In  1789,  he  seuled  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
in  Suffolk,  and  commenced  to  practice  as  n 
physician,  but  with  so  little  success,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  peculiar  gravity  and 
reserve  of  his  manner,  that  he  soon  led  the 
place  and  removed  to  London.  He  sue* 
needed,  however,  no  better  in  the  metropo- 
lis. Soon  after  reaching  it,  a  vacancy  oc» 
curred  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Wal- 
laston  became  candidate  for  the  office  of 
physician  there.  The  place  was  gained, 
however,  by  his  principal  opponent,  Dr. 
Pemberton,  '  who,  it  is  said,  either  by  supe- 
rior interest,  or,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
by  bis  more  pleasing  and  polished  manners, 
gained  the  situation.'  It  is  added  in  seve- 
ral of  the  notices  of  WoUastcm,  *  that  ou 
hearing  of  his  failure^  in  a  fit  of  pique,  he 
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declared  that  he  wonld  abandon  the  profes- 
sion, and  never  more  write  a  prescription, 
were  it  for  his  own  father.'  This  statement 
must  be  received  with  hesitation.  So  staid 
and  sedate  a  person  as  Wollaston  was,  is 
not  likely  to  have  given  utterance  to  the 
hasty  and  intemperate  expressions  attributed 
to  him ;  and  so  prudent  a  man  would  not 
have  bound  himself  by  a  rash  vow  to  aban* 
don  his  profession,  unless  he  had  seen  the 
prospect  of  occupying  himself  more  pleasant* 
ly  and  profitably  in  another  way.  This  ac- 
count, indeed,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
another ;  which  is  so  far  authentic,  and  enti- 
tled to  greater  credibility,  that  it  is  contiun* 
ed  in  the  report  of  the  council  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Gre^t  Britain,  presented 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  in  1329.  In  the 
obituary  notice  of  Wollaston,  given  in  that 
report,  it  is  mentioned,  '  that  he  continued 
to  practise  in  London  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1800,  when  an  accession  of  fortune  de- 
termined him  to  relinquish  a  profession  he 
never  liked,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to 
science.' 

He  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  change 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  only 
one  in  which  his  abandonment  of  medicine 
was  likely  to  have  injured  him.  His  pro- 
cess for  rendering  crude  platina  malleable, 
which  conferred  so  great  a  service  on  ana- 
lytical chemistry,  to  said  to  have  brought 
him  more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and 
he  is  alleged  to  have  made  money  by  seve- 
ral of  his  minor  discoveries  and  inventiona. 

The  remainder  of  Wollaston's  life  must 
be  referred  to  in  terms  like  to  those  in 
which  the  sacred  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  finishes  his  brief  record  of  each 
Jewish  king :  '  Now  the  rest  of  his  ads  and 
his  deeds  first  and  last  are  written  in  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.' — 
What  the  book  of  the  Jewish  kings  is  to 
their  lives,  the  archives  and  records  of  the 
Royal  Society  are  to  our  scientific  men.— • 
Dr.  Wollaston  became  a  fellow  of  that  soci- 
ety in  1793,  and  was  made  second  secretary 
in  1806.  He  was  for  many  years  vice-pr^ 
sident,  and  in  1820,  between  the  death  of 
Sir  J.  Banks  and  the  election  of  Sir  H.  Dm^ 
vy,  he  occupied  the  president's  cbair.^^ 
There  were  not  a  few  indeed,  among  the  in- 
fluential members  of  the  society,  who  would 
have  preferred  him  to  Davy  as  permaueot 
chairman;  but  Wollaston  having  aigni§ed 
his  fixed  intention  to  decline  competition, 
gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to 
Davy,  and  the  latter  was  elected. 

His  cooimunioatioiia  to  the  Royal  Sooie- 
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ty  are  thirty-nine  in  number,  and,  alonw 
Willi  his  contributions  to  other  scientific 
journals,  refer  to  a  f^reater  variety  of  topics 
than  those  of  any  other  English  chemisf,  not 
excepting  Cavendish.  In  addition  to  essays 
on  strictly  chemical  subjects,  they  include 
papers  on  important  questions  in  astrono- 
my, optics,  mechanics,  aconstics,  mineralo- 
gy, crystallography,  physiology,  patholofiry, 
and  botany,  besides  one  on  a  question  con- 
nected* with  the  fine  arts,  and  several  de- 
scribing mechanical  inventions. 

We  shall  encl^avor  to  aJTe  the  reader 
some  idea  of  certain  of  the  more  important 
of  these  papers,  discussing  them,  however, 
not  in  their  chronological  order,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  chassified  list. 

Five  are  on  questions  of  physiolotry  and 
pathology,  and  do  not  admit  of  popular  dis- 
cussion. The  most  curious  of  these  is  a  pa- 
per on  '  Semi-^lecussation  of  the  optic 
nerves,'  and  single  vision  with  two  eyes. — 
Besides  its  interest  as  a  scientific  es^aj,  it 
18  important  as  having  been  occasioned  by 
speculations  concerning  the  cause  of  a  re- 
markMe  form  of  blindness  from  which 
Wollaston  suffered,  durincr  which  he  saw 
'only  half  of  every  object,  the  loss  of  sight 
being  in  both  eyes  towards  the  left,  and  of 
short  duration  only.'  "rhis  peculiar  state  of 
vision  proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  symp- 
tomatic of  a  disease  of  the  brain,  of  which 
he  died. 

Eight  or  nine  papers  are  on  optics,  but 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  them. 

Wollaston  published  two  papers  on  astro- 
nomy, one*  On  a  Method  of  Comparing  the 
Light  of  the  Sun  with  that  of  the  Fixed 
Start,'  of  which  we  can  only  give  the  title ; 
the  other  is,  •  On  the  Finite  Extent  of  the 
Atmosphere,'  and  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting physieal  essays  on  record.  Ic  was 
ptibltshed  in  January,  1829,  in  the  May  pre- 
ceding whiob,  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc  took  place.  Wollaston  was  in- 
doeed  in  consequence  to  make  observations 
on  this  rare  and  interesting  phenomenon. — 
None  of  the  larger  observatoriee  were  pro- 
vided with  suitable  instruments  for  watch- 
ing it ;  but  our  philosopher,  with  that  sin- 
gular ingenuity  both  in  devising  and  in  con- 
structing apparatus  which  we  shall  after- 
wards find  to  have  been  one  of  his  great 
characteristics,  succeeded  by  a  few  happy 
contrivances  in  making  a  small  telescope 
completely  serve  the  purpose.  His  special 
object  in  watching  the  passage  of  Venus, 
was'to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  sun  has 
«n  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  earth.     He 
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satisfied  himself  thai  it  has  not,  and  embo- 
died his  results  in  the  paper,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  given. 

It  Is  a  very  curious  attempt  to  decide  a 
most  difficult  chemical  problem  by  reference 
to  an  astronomical  fact.  The  chemical 
question  is,  do  the  elements  of  compounds 
consist  of  indivisible  partFcies,  or  atoms,  or 
do  they  not  ?  It  is  a  branch  of  the  great 
problem  which  has  occupied  physics  and 
metaphysics  since  the  dawn  of  speculation, 
in  vain  attempts  to  decide  either  way,  viz., 
is  matter  finitely  or  infinitely  divisible? — 
Our  author  undertakes  to  show,  not  only 
that  this  difficulty  may  be  solved,  but  that 
in  fact  it  was  solved,  though  no  one  was 
aware  of  it,  as  early  as  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope,  and  Galileo's  first  observation  of 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons. 

His  mode  of  reasoning  is  as  follovis.  If 
our  air  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  par- 
ticles, then  as  these  are  known  to  be  self- 
repulsive,  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  its  expansion.  It  will  spread  out  into 
space,  on  every  side,  and  be  found  surround- 
ing each  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  con- 
sist of  a  finite  number  of  molecules  or  atoms, 
it  will  find  a  limit  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  earth.  For  the  force  of  repulsion  be- 
tween the  atoms  will  rapidly  diminish  as 
they  recede  from  each  other,  till  it  become 
insufficient  to  oppose  the  counteracting  force 
of  gravity.  The  air  will  then  cease  to  ex- 
pand, and  present  a  row  of  bounding  mole- 
cules, prevented  from  falling  towards  the 
earth  by  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  be- 
tween it  and  them,  and  from  receding  from 
the  earth  by  their  own  weight.  The  con- 
clusion from  this  reasoning  is,  that  if  astro- 
nomy can  show  that  any  one  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  has  not  an  atmosphere  of  the  same 
nature  as  ours,  chemistry  will  be  entitled, 
and  indeed  compelled,  to  infer,  first,  that 
our  atmosphere,  and  then  that  all  matter^ 
consists  of  finitely  divisible  particles  or  true 
atoms. 

The  astronomical  problem  is  easily  and 
speedily  solved.  The  moon  is  too  near  us, 
to  permit  of  observations  of  the  necessary 
kind  being  made,  as  to  her  possession  of  an 
atmosphere  similar  in  constitution  to  ours; 
but  according  to  telescopic  observation,  ahe 
is  a  naked  globe.  The  phenomena  present- 
ed when  Venus  or  Mercury  passes  close  to 
the  sun,  certify  that  he  has  no  atmosphere 
like  that  of  the  earth ;  but  his  high  tempe- 
rature, and  its  possible  effect  on  an  atmos- 
phere, if  he  have  one,  somewhat  lessen  the 
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Talue  of  the  fact.    Jupiter,  howe?er,  and 
his  five  moon9,  admit  of  observations  which 
make  it  certain  that  our  atrial  envelope  has 
not  reached  to  that  heavenly  body.*     When 
his  satellites  suffer  eclipse  by  passing  behind 
biaii  they  appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth, 
tomove  acrosshisdisc  till  they  reach  its  edge, 
when  they  instantaneously  disappear.  When 
they  reappear,  after  moving  round  him,  they 
emerge  in  a  moment  from  behind  his  body, 
and  start  at  onqe  into  full  view.     Had  Ju- 
piter an  atmosphere  like  ours,  the  occulia- 
tioQ  of  his  satellites  would  not  occur  as  it  is 
observed  to  do.     Our  sun,  when  he  sinks 
below  the  horizon,  remains  visible  to  us  by 
the  light  bent  up  or  refracted  to  our  eyes, 
through  the   transparent  air,  and  twilight 
slowly  darkens  into  uiglit.   In  like  manner, 
long  before  the  rising  sun  would  be  seen,  if 
oar  globe  were  naked,  the  air  sends  up  bis 
rays  to  our  eyes,  and  he  becomes  visible. — 
If  Jupiter  had  an  atmosphere  like  that  of 
the  earth,  each  of  his  moons,  instead  of  dis- 
q>pearing  at  once  behind  bis  disc,  would 
exhibit  a  twilight  recession,  and  slowly  wane 
away.     When  it  returned,  it  would  be  seen 
much  sooner,  after  being  lost  sight  of,  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  would  gradually  wax 
brighter  and  brighter  till  it  came  fully  into 
view.     In  other  words,  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter  would  send  back  the  light  of  the  sa- 
tellite to  us,  after  the  latter  disappeared  be- 
hind the  planet;  and  would  send  forward 
that  light  before  the  moon  reappeared.  Wol- 
laston  shows  that,  in  the  case  last  supposed, 
the  fourth  satellite  would  never  be  eclipsed, 
but  would  remain  visible  when  at  the  very 
back  of  the  planet. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere is  limited,  and  according  to  Wollas^ 
ton  it  is  equally  sure  that  matter  is  only 
finitely  divisible. 

The  paper  we  are  discussing  excited 
great  attention  among  men  of  science ;  and 
for  a  long  period,  though  few  implicitly  as- 
sented to  the  validity  of  the  argument,  no 
one  appeared  able  to  detect  any  fallacy  in 
Its  reasoning.  It  was  commented  ou  by 
Faraday,  Graham,  Turner,  and  Daubeny, 

*  Th«  reader  will  obterve  that  the  argument  is 
based,  not  on  the  fact  of  the  heavenly  bodies  lack- 
ing Btmospberei ,  which  lonie  of  them  m«y  poa- 
■eM,  but  on  their  wanting  atmospherei  ofthe  gamt. 
natare  as  ours.  We  cannot  apply  cfaemistrv  to  aa- 
eertein  wfaetlier  osygen  and  nitrogen,  or  ilie  oih* 
er  gaacs  ofour  atmoiphere,«nvelopediatant  globes, 
but  we  can  bring  optica  to  diicover  whether  a  pow- 
er to  refract  light  auch  aa  our  air  poMesnea,  exiatf 
around  any  oftheae  apherea  From  the  text  it  will 
be  aeen  that  no  aucfa  power  baa  been  otiaerved  in 
aay  case. 
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as  an  important  contribotion  to  chemislry ; 
and  referred  to  by  Dumas  as  the  only  aiU 
tempt  which  had  been  made  in  modem 
times  to  decide  by  physics  the  question  of 
the  finite  or  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 
More  recently,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
fact  that  the  atmosphere  is  limited  will  not 
justify  the  conclusion  which  Wollaston  de» 
duced  from  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dumas,  follow- 
ing out  the  views  of  Poisson,  that  the  low 
temperature  which  is  known  to  prevail  in 
the  upper  regions  of  tbe  ^mosphere,  may 
be  such  at  its  boundary  as  to  destroy  the 
elasticity  of  the  air,  and  even  to  condense 
it  into  a  liquid  or  freeze  it  into  a  solid. 
The  outer  envelope  of  our  atmosphere  is 
thus  supposed  to  be  a  shell  of  froxen  air. 
If  this  view  be  just,  our  atmosphere  is  lim- 
ited, not  because  it  consists  of  atoms,  bai 
simply  because  a  great  cold  prevails  in  its 
upper  regions. 

Professor  Whewell  has  shown  that  Woi* 
laston  was  not  entitled  to  assume  that  tke 
law  which  connects  the  density  of  the  air 
with  the  compressing  force  is  the  saiie  ml 
the  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  neer 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  suggests  e 
different  law  which  may  prevail,  and  wbicit 
would  terminate  thd  atmosphere  without 
the  assumption  of  atoms. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  pointed  oet,  thel 
though  all  Wollaston's  postulates  were 
granted  him,  they  would  only  entitle  htm 
to  infer  that  the  atmosphere  consists  of  e 
finite  number  of  repelling  molecules.  To 
establish  this,  is  to  establish  nothing.  We 
are  still  on  the  threshold  of  the  argument 
Each  molecule  supplies  as  good  a  text 
whereon  to  discuss  the  question  of  divisi- 
bility,  as  the  whole  atmosphere  out  of 
which  it  was  taken.  The  point  which 
most  of  all  demanded  proof,  namely,  tbet 
the  molecule  was  an  atom,  was  the  very 
one  which  Wollaston  took  for  granted. 

Beautiful,  then,  and  certain  as  are  the 
artronomical  facts  brought  to  light  by  Wol- 
laston, they  supply  no  decision  of  theques» 
tion  of  the  divisibility  of  matter.  That  pn^ 
blem  still  presents  the  same  two»ibld  aspect 
of  difficulty  which  it  has  ever  exhibited.  If 
we  affirm  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible» 
we  assert  the  apparent  contradiction,  that 
a  finite  whole  contains  an  infinite  number 
of  parts.  If,  pressed  by  this  difficulty,  we 
seek  to  prove  that  the  parts  are  as  finite  es 
the  whole  they  make  up,  we  fail  in  oar  at- 
tempt. We  can  never  exhibit  the  fifiite 
factors  of  our  finite  whole ;  and  the  ao-cali* 
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ed  atom  always  proves  as  divisible  as  the 
mass  out  of  which  it  was  extracted.  Finrty 
and  infinity  must  both  be  believed  in ;  but 
here,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
ire  cannot  reconcile  them. 

The  greater  number  of  Wollaston's  strict- 
ly chemical  papers,  wit^  the  exception  of 
those  referring  to  physiology  and  patholo- 
gy, are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  points 
connected  with  the  chemistry  of  the  metds. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  paliadinm  and 
rhodium,  once  interesting  only  as  chemical 
curiosities,  but  now  findino  important  uses 
in  the  arts.  He  discovered,  also,  the  iden- 
tity of  columbium  and  tantalum.  He  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  existence  of  me- 
tallic titanium  in  the  slags  of  iron  furnaces ; 
and  he  is  the  deviser  of  the  important  pro- 
cess by  which  platina  is  rendered  malleable. 
He  published,  also,  analyses  of  meteoric 
iron,  and  showed  that  potash  exists  in  sea 
water. 

The  majority  of  the  essays  in  which  these 
discoveries  were  made  known,  are  of  too 
limited  and  technical  a  character  to  admit 
of  notice  in  the  pages  of  our  journal. 
There  is  one  of  them,  however,  that,  '  on 
a  process  by  which  platina  may  be  render- 
ed malleable,'  which  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  a  word  of  explanation. 

It  must  seem  curious  to  a  general  read- 
er, that  much  value  should  be  attached  to 
a  mere  metallurgical  process,  however  in- 
genious. He  will  be  further  perplexed  by 
learning  that  the  Royal  Society,  passing 
over  Wollaston's  claims  to  reward,  as  the 
author  of  important  speculative  and  pure- 
ly scientific  papers,  selected  this  essay  as 
the  object  of  their  special  commendation. 
The  strong  words  used  by  the  council  of 
the  Society  are, '  Your  council  have  deem- 
ed themselves  bound  to  express  their  strong 
approbation  of  this  interesting  memoir  by 
awarding  a  royal  medal  to  its  author,  and 
they  anticipate  with  confidence «  general 
approbation  of  what  they  have  done.'  It 
fliay  help  the  reader  to  ttnderstand  why  the 
paper  in  question  is  esteemed  so  hrgbly  if 
he  be  made  aware  of  the  following  facts. 

Among  other  bodies  which  the  dohemists 
<^  the  middle  ages  thought  it  poasible  to 
discover,  and  accordingly  aoaght  after,  was 
a  Universal  Solvent,  or  AUMhest  as  they 
named  it.  This  imaginary  fluid  was  to 
poaaesa  the  power  of  dissolving  every  sub- 
Btaiice,  whatever  its  nature,  and  to  reduce 
all  kinds  of  matter  to  the  liqaid  form.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  oecarred  to  these 
iDgenioas  dreamers  to  consider,  iImi  what 
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dissolved  every  thing,  could  be  preserved 
in  nothing.  Of  what  shall  we  construct 
the  vessel  in  which  a  fluid  is  to  be  kept, 
which  hungers  after  all  things,  and  can  eat 
its  way  through  adamant  as  swiftly  as  wa- 
ter steals  through  walls  of  ice  ?  A  univer- 
sal solvent  must  require  an  equally  univer- 
sal ifcm5o/ii6t7e  in  which  it  may  be  retained 
for  use. 

The  modern  chemist's  desire  has  lain  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  his  al- 
chemical forefather.  It  is  the  non  solubiU, 
not  the  solvent,  that  he  has  sought  after, 
and  Wollaston  supplied  him  with  that  in 
malleable  platina.  Long  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  chemical  analyst 
found  the  re-agents  he  had  occasion  to 
make  use  of,  alkahests  or  universal  solvents 
enough,  for  the  vessels  in  which  he  could 
contain  them.  For  the  greater  number  of 
purposes,  glass  and  porcelain  resist  sufli- 
cieutly  the  action  of  even  the  strongest 
acids,  alkalies,  and  other  powerful  solvents. 
In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  attacked 
by  these,  and  cannot  be  employed  in  accu- 
rate analysis.  Whenever,  moreover,  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  bodies  to  a  high  tempe- 
rature along  with  active  re-agents,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  fusion  of  minerals  with  al- 
kalies, porcelain  can  seldom  be  employed, 
and  is  of\en  worse  than  useless. 

It  was  in  vain  that  chemists  had  recourse 
to  silver  and  gold,  hs  substitutes  for  the  in- 
sufficient clay  in  the  construction  of  their 
crucibles.  These  metals  melt  at  compara- 
tively low  temperatures,  and  before  a  suffi- 
cient heat  can  be  attained  to  fuse  the  more 
refractory  substances  enclosed  in  them,  they 
run  into  liquids,  and  the  crucible  and  its 
contents  are  lost  in  a  useless  slag. 

In  consequence  of  this  insufficiency  of 
his  tools,  the  analytical  chemist  was  brought 
to  a  complete  stand.  Whole  departments 
of  his  science  lay  around  him  unexplored 
and  unconquered,  tempting  him  by  their 
beauty  and  their  promise.  He  could  onlf, 
however,  fold  his  arms  and  gaze  wistfully 
at  them,  like  a  defeated  engineer  before  a 
city  which  his  artillery  and  engines  hare 
failed  to  subdue. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Wollaston  came 
forward  to  put  a  new  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  chemical  analyst  Several  years  be- 
fore he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
scattered  grains  of  a  brilliant  metal  had 
been  found  in  the  sands  of  certain  of  the 
South  American  rivers.  To  this,  from  ita 
I  resemblance  to  silver,  or  in  their  language 
I  Plata,  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Pia? 
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ttna,  or  little  silver.  This  metal  was  found 
to  resist  the  action  of  nearly  every  substance 
except  Aqua  Regia ;  to  suiTer  no  change, 
nor  to  become  rusted  by  protracted  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere ;  and  to  be  perfectly 
infusible  by  the  most  powerful  forge  or  fur- 
nace. 

Here  then  was  a  substance  for  the  chem- 
ist's crucible,  could  a  method  of  working 
it  only  be  discovered.  But  the  very  pro- 
perties which  made  its  value  certain,  if  it 
were  wrought  into  vessels,  forbade  its  being 
easily  fashioned  into  them.  It  occurred  in 
nature  only  in  small  grains  which  could  not 
be  melted,  so  that  it  was  impossible,  as  with 
most  other  metals,  to  covert  it  into  utensils 
by  fusion.  Neither  was  it  possible  by  ham- 
mering to  consolidate  the  grains  into  con- 
siderable masses,  so  that  vessels  could  be 
beaten  out  of  them,  for  the  crude  metal  is 
very  impure.  Accordingly,  it  happened, 
that  for  years  after  the  value  of  platina  had 
been  discovered,  it  could  not  be  turned  to 
account.  Whole  cargoes  of  the  native 
metal,  although  it  is  now  six  times  more 
costly  than  silver,  are  said  to  have  lain  un- 
purchased for  years  in  London,  before  Wol- 
laston  devised  his  method  of  working  it. 

That  method  was  founded  upon  the  pro- 
perty which  platina  possesses  of  agglutinat- 
ing at  a  high  temperature,  though  not  melt- 
ed, in  the  way  iron  does,  so  that,  like  that 
metal,  it  can  be  welded,  and  different  pieces 
forged  into  one.  This  property  could  not, 
however,  be  directly  applied  to  the  native 
grains  owing  to  their  impurity  and  irregu- 
larity in  form. 

Wollaston  commenced  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  aqua  regia;  purified  it  whilst  in 
solution  from  the  greater  number  of  accom- 
panying substances  which  alloyed  it ;  and 
then,  by  the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac, 
precipitated  it  as  an  insoluble  compound 
with  chlorine  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 
When  this  compound  was  heated,  these  bo- 
dies were  dissipated  in  vapor,  and  left  the 
platina  in  the  state  of  a  fine  black  powder, 
which  was  further  purified  by  washing  with 
water. 

It  was  only  further  necessary  to  fill  a 
proper  mould  with  this  powder  well  mois- 
tened, aud  to  subject  it  to  powerful  com- 
pression. By  this  process  the  powder  co- 
hered into  a  tolerably  solid  mass,  which  was 
gently  heated  by  a  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to 
expel  the  moisture  and  give  it  greater  tena- 
city. It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
intensest  beat  of  a  wind  furnace,  and  ham- 
mered while  hot|  so  as  completely  to  agglu- 


tinate  ita  particles,  and  convert  it  into  a 
solid  ingot.  This  ingot  or  bar  could  then 
be  flattened  into  leaf,  drawn  into  wire,  or 
submitted  to  any  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  most  ductile  melals  are  wrought. 

We  have  passed  over  unnoticed  many 
practical  m i nut ias  essential  to  the  succeis 
of  Wollaston*B  process.  The  reader  is 
more  concerned  to  tknow  that  the  platina 
crucible  has  been  one  of  the  chief  caases  of 
the  rapid  improvement  which  chemistry  has 
recently  undergotie,  and  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  in  the  laboratory.  The 
costliness  of  the  metal  has  not  forbidden 
its  application  to  manufacturing  operations 
even  on  the  largest  scale.  In  the  oil  of  vit* 
riol  works,  stills  of  platina  are  made  ase  of 
for  distilling  sulphuric  acid,  each  of  which, 
though  holding  only  a  few  gallons,  costs 
above  a  thousand  pounds.  A  coinage  of 
platina  was  introduced  into  the  Russian  do- 
minions, which  possess  valuable  supplies  of 
its  ores ;  but  though  roubles  and  other  coins 
struck  in  it,  occasionally  reach  this  coantry 
as  curiosities,  we  understand  that  the  coin- 
age has  been  withdrawn  by  the  imperial  go- 
vernment, in  consequence  of  the  flactoa- 
tions  thai  occur  in  the  value  of  the  metal. 

In  our  own  country,  from  the  great  con- 
sumption of  platina  in  chemical  processes, 
its  value  has  rapidly  risen  even  within  the 
last  few  months;  but  it  is  constantly  shift* 
ing.*  Nothing  but  its  rarity  and  costli-* 
ness  prevent  its  application  to  the  construc- 
tion of  every  kind  of  culinary  vessel,  for 
which  its  purity,  deauliness,  and  enduring 
ness  especially  fit  it.  A  thousand  other 
uses  would  be  found  for  it,  if  it  were  more 
abundant. 

Were  it  now  the  custom  to  honor  men 
after  death  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Wollaston's  ashes 
would  be  consigned  to  a  gigantic  platina 
crucible,  as  to  a  befitting  and  imperishable 
sepulchral  urn. 

His  other  chemical  papers  are  all  import- 
ant. One  of  them, '  on  the  chemical  prO' 
duction  and  agency  of  electricity,'  proved, 
by  singularly  Ingenious  and  beautiful  expe- 
riments, that  identity  of  voltaic  and  friction 
electricity,  which  Faraday  has  since  con- 
firmed by  still  more  decisive  trials.     The 

*  Platina  eosti  at  present,  in  the  tlate  of  ingot 
or  bar,  frona  30#.  to  35j.  per  ounce,  wliolraale. 
Manufactured  ariicl'-a  from  22a»  to  iUt.  per  ounc«^ 
also  wholesale.  The  retail  prices  are  from  &sAo 
\Qs.  higher.  Virgin  siUtr  sells  at  Ss.  Sd  per 
ounce,  wholesale;  at9«.  por  ounce,  retail,  whea 
manufactured.    StOfliog  ailver  is  worth  4s,  l\d. 
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others  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  atomic 
theory,  which  WollMton  was  a  great  ineans 
of  introducing  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
cheinisl9.  One  wae  *  On  superacid  and  sub- 
acid salts/  and  contained  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  convincing  proofs  which  can  be 
given  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  of 
multiple  proportion,  as  Dal  ton  had  an- 
jiounced.  The  other  on  '  A  synoptical 
scale  of  chemical  equivalents,'  first  brought 
the  laws  of  combination  witliin  the  reach 
of  the  student  and  manufacturer. 

Wollaston  published  three  papers  on  the 
shapes  of  crystals,  and  on  the  mode  of  meas- 
ariag  them.  No  branch  of  science  is  less 
inviting  to  the  general  student  than  crystal- 
lography. Nevertheless,  we  mu»t  be  al- 
lowed to  refer  briefly  to  one  of  WoUaston's 
essays  on  that  subject.  The  most  superfi- 
aial  sketch  of  the  philosopher  whose  works 
we  are  cot)sidertng,  would  be  ineacusabiy 
defective  if  it  passed  it  by. 

The  paper  we  refer  to  is  entitled,  '  De^ 
Bcription  of  a  reflective  Goniometer,'  and, 
next  to  that  containing  the  account  of  the 
platina  process^  is  perhaps  Wollaston's  most 
important  contribution  to  science.  It  is 
much  more  difficult,  however,  to  convey  an 
idea  of  its  value,  than  it  was  in  the  case  of 
that  essay. 

There  are  no  bodies,  perhaps,  more  in- 
teresting to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  crystals.  The  rarer  native  omn  which 
we  name  gems,  rank  with  the  precious  me- 
tals in  expressing  by  the  smallest  bulk  the 
greatest  commercial  valne.  The  precious 
stones  have  been  hallowed  in  the  minds  of 
many  from  their  earliest  days,  by  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible. 
The  lavish  use  made  of  them  in  adorning 
the  dress  of  the  Jewish  high  priest ;  the 
manifold  references  to  them  in  the  books  of 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  more  impassioned 
writings  of  the  old  Testament ;  and  most 
of  all  the  striking  and  magnificent  way  in 
which  they  are  referred  to  by  St.  John  as« 
types  of  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come, 
must  satisfy  even  the  most  careless  reader 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  God  has  marked 
them  out  as  emblems  of  indestructibility, 
rarity,  worth,  beauty,  and  purity.  Their 
appropriateness  for  this  purpose  must  strike 
every  one.  The  painter  has  counted  it  a 
triumph  of  his  art  to  imitate  even  imper- 
fectly iheir  colors  and  brilliancy.  Poets 
have  all  loved  to  sii>g  of  them.  Beauty,  in 
every  age  and  clime,  barbaric  and  civilized, 
however  tnuob  she  has  loved  caprice  in-other 
things,  and  has  complained  of  ennui  and 
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satiety,  seems  never  to  have  tired  of  her  m* 
hies  and  emeralds,  or  to  have  grown  weary 
of  admiring  her  '  family  diamonds.' 

And  if  the  symbolical,  ssthetical,  ficti* 
tious  and  commercial  value  of  crystals  has 
been  great,  their  worth  to  the  man  of  science 
has  not  been  small.  The  mineralogist 
counts  them  the  most  precious  treasures  of 
his  cabinet.  The  ge<#ogist  defines  and 
marks  out  rocks  by  them.  The  electrician 
has  detected  curious  phenomena  hy  means 
of  their  aid.  The  investigator  of  the  laws 
of  heat  finds  them  of  indispensable  service 
in  studying  his  subject.  The  optician  is 
indebted  to  them  for  the  greatest  generali- 
zation of  his  science,  and  for  the  discovery 
of  many  of  its  most  delightful,  though  most 
intricate  departments.  Recently  they  have 
been  declared  to  present  remarkable  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  relations  to  magnet- 
ism. The  chemist  considers  a  knowledge 
of  crystallography  absolutely  requisite,  not 
merely  as  enabling  him  to  identify  sub* 
stances  without  the  trouble  of  analyzing 
them,  but  likewise  as  unfolding  analogies  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the 
classification  of  chemical  compounds.  Me- 
dical men  have  discovered  that,  in  many 
dangerous  disorders,  crystals  show  them- 
selves in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  now 
study  their  shapes  with  the  utmost  care  as  a 
means  of  detecting  and  alleviating  disease. 
Finally,  the  greatest  mathematicians  have 
counted  it  a  worthy  occupation  to  investi* 
gate  the  forms  and  geometrical  relations  of 
crystals.  We  need  only  remind  onr  scien- 
tific readers  of  the  labors  of  Hoyghens, 
Young,  Fresnel,  Arago,  Brewster,  Sir  Wil 
liam  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  Herschel,  Mobs, 
Weiss,  Mitscherlich,  Faraday,  not  to  men- 
tion a  multitude  of  others,  to  satisfy  them 
that  we  have  not  overstated  matters.  The 
undulatory  hypothesis  of  light,  the  laws  of 
its  double  refraction,  and  those  of  its  polari- 
zation, have  been  suggested  or  discovered 
by  observations  with  crystals.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  laws  of  the  radiation 
and  polarization  of  beat,  and  with  limita- 
ti<ms  might  be  extended  to  other  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  There  is  not,  in- 
deed, a  single  physical  science  which  has 
not  an  interest  in  crystallography. 

From  this  brief  statement  it  will  appear, 
that  nearly  every  class  of  scientific  men  was 
certain  to  gain  by  the  invention  of  an  in- 
strument which  promised  greatly  to  facili-* 
tate,  and  to  render  more  accurate,  the  study 
of  crystals.  We  will  not  say  that  the  poet, 
the  painter,  or  the  beauty  owed  WoUratott 
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.any  thanks.  They  did  not,  at  least,  imme- 
diately ;  but  in  the  end  it  may  appear,  and 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  demon- 
strate, that  they  are  all  gainers  by  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  We  return,  however,  to 
the  reflect  if  e  goniometer. 

A  goniometer,  as  its  name  implies, 
(ytmpla,  an  angle,  fUTQov^  a  measure,)  is  an 
instrument  for  measuring  angles.  The  ap- 
pellation, though  susceptible,  of  course,  of 
much  wider  application,  is  restricted  to  an 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crys- 
tals. Different  goniometers  were  in  use 
before  Wollaston  invented  his,  but  they 
were  comparatively  rude,  and  could  only 
be  applied  to  large  crystals.  This  limita- 
tion of  their  employment  was  doubly  disad- 
vantageous. Many  substances  can  be  ob- 
tained only  in  minute  crystals.  In  every 
case,  small  crystals  are  ceteris  paribus  more 
perfect  than  large  ones.  Wollaston's  instru- 
ment not  only  applied  to  very  diminutive 
crystals,  but  gave  more  accurate  results  the 
smaller  the  crystal  was,  provided  only  it 
were  visible.  It  was  able  to  do  this  from 
the  pecaliarity  of  its  principle,  which  lies 
in  this,  that  instead  of  measuring  the  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  faces  of  a 
crystal  directly,  it  measures  the  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  them.  It  requires,  in  conse- 
quence, only  that  the  crystal  shall  be  large 
enough  to  have  visible  faces,  and  that  these 
shall  be  sufficiently  smooth  to  reflect  light. 
'  When  Wollaston  published  the  account 
of  his  goniometer,  he  stated  as  an  evidence 
of  its  superiority  to  those  previously  in  use, 
that  whereas  a  certain  angle  of  Iceland  spar 
was  reputed  to  be  of  one  hundred  and  four 
degrees,  twenty-eight  minutes,  forty  sec- 
onds, it  was  in  reality  of  one  hundred  and 
five  degrees. 

It  cannot  but  seem  surprising  that  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  a  mineralogist  or 
chemist,  to  know  that  the  angle  of  a  crys- 
tal is  by  half  a  degree  greater  or  smaller 
than  it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  The  im- 
portance of  the  observation  arises  out  of  the 
fact,  that  a  great  number  of  substances 
which  assume  the  solid  form  affect  perfectly 
regular  shapes,  or,  as  we  say,  crystallize. 
The  figures  which  they  thus  present  are 
not  inconstant  and  uncertain,  but,  within 
prescribed  and  narrow  limits,  are  perfectly 
fixed  and  invariable.  Common  salt,  for  ex- 
amine, the  greater  number  of  the  metals, 
ana  many  other  bodies,  when  they  occur 
aa  crystals,  show  themselves  as  cubes,  or 
solid  aix^ided  figures,  with  all  the  faces 
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squares,  and  aU  the  angles  right  angles. 
The  well  known  doubly  refracting  Iceland 
spar  (carbonate  of  lime)  crystallises  in  an 
equally  regular  and  perfect  but  different 
shape.  Its  crystals  are  six-sided,  but  the 
faces  are  rhombs,  or  resemble  the  diamond 
on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  its  angles  are  not 
right  angles.  From  extended  observations 
on  the  crystalline  shapes  of  bodies,  the  im- 
portant law  has  been  generalized,  that  'the 
same  chemical  compound  always  assumes, 
with  the  utmost  precision,  the  same  geo- 
metrical form.'  This  enunciation  of  the 
law  must  be  accepted  with  certain  impor- 
tant qualifications  and  exceptions,  which 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon. 
This  one  point,  however,  we  are  anxious  to 
explain :  the  constancy  of  form  affirmed  to 
exist  in  crystals  does  not  manifest  itself '  in 
equality  of  the  sides  or  faces  of  the  figures, 
but  in  the  equality  of  the  angles.'  It  is  tha 
angle,  therefore,  and  not  the  face  of  a  crys- 
tal, which  is  importtnt,  the  latter  may  vary, 
the  former  must  not ;  hence  the  value  of  a 
goniometer,  or  angle  measurer. 

Again,  many  crystals  have  the  same  gen- 
eral shape.  A  very  common  form,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  octahedron,  or  double  foor- 
sided  pyramid,  arranged  like  two  Egyptian 
pyramids  placed  base  to  base.  But  though 
the  general  configuration  is  similar,  the  an- 
gles at  which  the  faces  of  the  pyramids 
incline  towards  each  other  are  different  in 
different  substances,  and  distinguish  each 
crystal  from  all  its  fellows.  Yet  the  differ- 
ences in  angular  inclination,  though  con- 
stant, are  oAen  very  small ;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  reflective  goniometer,  as 
enabling  the  observer  to  detect  the  slightest 
difference  in  angular  value  between  appar- 
ently similar  crystals.  For  the  trouble  of 
a  tedious  analysis,  and  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
haps a  rare  substance,  we  are  thus  frequent- 
ly able  to  substitute  the  simple  device  of 
measuring  the  angle  of  its  crystals. 

The  fact  has  a  general  interest,  also. 
To  the  law  which  the  goniometer  has  dis- 
covered, we  are  indebted  for  the  exquisite 
symmetry  and  perfection  of  shape  which 
make  crystals,  like  flowers,  delightful  ob* 
jects  merely  to  gaze  at.  They  may  be 
crushed  to  fragments,  or  dissolved  in  fluids, 
or  liquefied  by  heat,  or  dissipated  in  vapor, 
but  they  grow  up  again  like  trees  from 
their  roots,  or  flowers  from  their  seeds,  and 
exhibit  their  old  shapes  with  a  fidelity  and 
exactitude  of  resemblance,  whieh  no  tree  or 
flower  ever  showed  or  can  show.  We  heard 
moch  of  the  restoration  of  the  recambent 
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warriors  ia  the  Temple  church  of  London, 
and  still  more  of  the  skill  shown  in  piecing 
together  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Port- 
land rase;  bat  all  sach  restorations  are 
poor  and  faint  imitations  of  the  art  with 
which  nature  not  only  restores  but  repro- 
duces the  works  of  her  chisel. 

Were  all  the  crystals  in  the  world  re- 
duced to  dust,  in  good  time  they  would  each 
reappear.  The  painter  and  the  poet  would 
Jiot  only  find  the  tints,  and  play  of  color^ 
and  sparkle,  exactly  as  before,  but  the 
mathematician  would  try  in  ?ain  to  discorer 
the  smallest  fractional  difference  in  the 
value  of  their  angles.  Unity  in  variety  is 
the  voice  of  all  nature ;  bat  in  the  case 
of  crystals,  the  unity  almost  pushes  the 
variety  aside. 

To  detoend  from  these  speculations,  the 
reader  will  understand,  that  as  every  crys- 
tallizable  substance  has  an   unchangeable 
form  peculiar  to  itself,  the  crystalline  figure 
of  a  body  is  an  important  character   by 
which  it  may  be  recognized  and  identified. 
But  this  is  the  lesser  service  which  the 
•reflective  goniometer  has  rendered  to  sci- 
ence.    Early  in  this  century,  a  great  Ger- 
man chemist,  Mitscberlich,  comparing  the 
results  obtained  by  Wollaston's  instrument, 
with  those  procured  by  analysis,  in  the  case 
of  crystalline    bodies,  discovered  a  very 
curious  and  unexpected  law.    It  appeared, 
ihat  when  substances  resemble  each  other 
in   chemical   characters,   their  crystalline 
forms  are  also  similar.     When  the  similarity 
in  chemical  properties  is  very  great,  the 
thapes  become  absolutely  identical.    It  is 
a  very  singular  circumstance,  which  no  one 
appears  to  have  in  the  least  anticipated, 
that  where  two  closely  allied  bodies,  such 
as  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  unite  with  the 
eame  third  substance,  they  should  produce 
identical  forms  when  the  respective  com- 
pounds are  crystallized.     Each  face  of  the 
one  slopes  at  the  same  angle  as  the  same 
face  of  the  other.     A  mould  of  a  crystal  of 
the  one  would  fit  a  crystal  of  the  same  size 
of  the  other.    A  goniometer  set  at  the  an* 
gle  of  the  one,  would  exactly  measure  the 
angle  of  the  other.      Such  crystals  are 
named  isomorphous,  a  Greek  word  synony- 
mous with  the  Latin  one,  sirailiform,  also 
made  use  of. 

Taught  by  this  law,  the  chemist,  to  his 
astonishment,  found  himself  able  to  ascer- 
tain chemical  analogies  by  measuring  an- 
gles of  crystals,  and  supplied 'with  a  means 
of  controlling  and  explaining  the  results  of 
analyses,  which  otherwise  seemed  only  to 
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lead  to  contradiction  and  confusion.  Crys- 
talline form  is  now  one  of  the  first  things 
attended  to  in  classifying  chemical  substan- 
ces, and  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  attempts 
to  arrange  them  into  groups  and  natural 
families. 

We  cannot  delay  on  this  curious  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  announcement  by 
Mitscberlich  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  at 
once  overthrew  the  prevailing  systems  of 
mineralogy,  and  demanded  their  complete 
reconstruction.  It  changed,  also,  the  as- 
pect of  chemistry,  and  where  its  influ- 
ence on  that  science  will  end  we  cannot  yet 
tell. 

It  deserves  especial  notice,  but  has  never 
obtained  it,  in  histories  of  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  that  he  who,  by  his  gift  of  the 
platina  crucible,  enabled  his  brethren  to  ex- 
tend the  whole  science,  and  especially  to 
subject  every  mineral  to  analysis,  by  his 
other  gif^  of  the  reflective  goniometer 
showed  them  how  to  marshal  their  discov- 
eries. The  latter  instrument  has  been  to 
the  chemist  like  a  compass>needle  or  theod- 
olite to  the  settlers  in  a  strange  country. 
By  means  of  it,  be  has  savveyed  and  ma|>- 
ped  out  the  territory  he  has  won,  so  that 
new  comers  may  readily  understand  the 
features  of  the  district ;  and  boa  laid  doom 
pathways  and  roads,  along  which  his  suc- 
cessors may  securely  travel. 

A  mere  list  of  papers  is  a'dull  thing,  of 
no  interest  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
papers  themselves,  and  of  little  value  to 
those  who  are  not.  The  reader,  however, 
must  bear  with  us  a  little,  whilst  we  briag 
briefly  before  him  three  other  essays  by 
Wollafiton;  they  are  all  curious,  and, 
besides  their  intrinsic  value,  are  important 
as  illustrating  the  versatility  of  his  mind, 
and  the  singular  accuracy  of  all  his  observa- 
tions. 

One  of  them  is  on  the  interesting  and 
poetical  subject  of  'Fairy  rings.'  Most 
persons  in  this  country  must  be  familiar 
with  the  circles  of  dark  green  grass  which 
are  frequently  seen  in  natural  pastures,  or 
on  ground  which  has  long  lain  unploaghed. 
They  are  particularly  abandant  on  cooh 
mens  and  in  sheepwalks,  such  as  the  chalk- 
downs  in  the  south  of  England.  Their  di- 
mensions are  so  great,  and  they  are  so  sym- 
metrical, and  so  much  darker  in  color  than 
the  surrounding  herbage,  that  they  never 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  moat 
careless  passer-by.  These  circles  a  beau- 
tiful rural  superstition  sopposea  to  have  been 
marked  out  by  the  feet  of  farieo^  whirling 
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round  ia  their  midnight  daoces  :  they  have, 
in  consequence,  been  named  fairy  rings. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  they  gradually 
increase  in  dimensions :  in  certain  cases, 
even  by  as  much  as  two  feet  in  a  single 
year.  A  believer  in  elves  might  suppose 
that  the  fairies,  from  time  to  time,  admitted 
their  children  to  their  pastimes,  when  they 
were  done  with  the  dancing  school  and  fit 
for  presentation,  or  in  other  ways  added 
new  guests  to  their  parties,  and  required 
more  spacious  waltzing-ground. 

These  beautiful  and  mysterious  circles 
the  chemist  would  not  leave  to  the  poet. 
Keats  has  complained  that — 

*'  There  was  a  glorious  rainbow  once  in  heaven ; 
*Ti8  numbered  now  amongst  tbe  catalogne 
or  common  things." 

Science,  which  would  not  spare  the  rain- 
bow, has  had  no  mercy  on  the  fairy  rings  ; 
though,  in  truth,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
still  are,  and  ever  will  be,  as  truly  the  pos- 
session of  the  poet  as  they  were  of  old. 
There  is  no  one^  we  suppose,  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  poetical  rendering  of 
the  fairy  ring ;  and  no  one,  probably,  who 
does  not  at  the  same  time  wish  to  know 
what  tbe  scientific  version  is  also.  Wollaston 
furnished  ue  with  the  latter.  He  was  led 
to  form  the  opinion  we  are  about  to  state, 
by  noticing  '  that  some  species  of  fungi 
were  always  fo  be  found  at  the  margin  of 
the  dark  ring  of  grass,  if  examined  at  the 
proper  season.'  This  led  him  to  make  more 
careful  observations,  and  he  came  to  the 
conolusioB  that  tbe  formation  of  the  ring 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  fungi 
in  the  following  way.  In  the  centre  of 
each  circle,  a  clump  or  group  of  toadstools 
or  mushrooms  had  once  flourished,  till  the 
soil,  completely  exhausted  by  their  con- 
tinued growth  on  it,  refused  to  support  them 
any  longer.  The  following  year,  accord- 
ingly, the  toadstools  which  sprang  from  the 
spawn  of  the  preceding  generation,  spread 
outwards  from  the  original  spot  of  growth 
towards  the  unexhausted  outer  soil.  In 
this  way,  a  barren  central  place  came  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fungi,  year  by  year 
increasing  in  diameter,  as  it  exhausted  the 
earth  it  grew  upon,  and  travelled  outwards 
in  search  of  virgin  soil.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  toadstools,  as  they  died,  manured 
or  fertilized  the  ground,  so  that,  although 
for  a  certain  period  the  place  where  they 
had  grown  was  barren,  by-and-bye  the  grass 
flourished  there  more  luxuriantly  than  else- 
where, and  manifested  this  by  its  greater 
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length  and  deeper  cdor.  In  this  way, 
each  circle  of  mushrooms  came  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  ring  of  withered  grass  and  sue- 
ceeded  by  one  of  the  deepest  verdure,  and 
as  the  one  increased  the  others  did  also. 

Oh  Salisbury  plain,  near  Stonebenge, 
where,  as  in  a  hallowed  and  befitting  locality, 
fairy  rings  abound,  we  have  tested  the  truth 
of  WoUaston's  view.  The  sides  of  the  low 
mounds  which  cover  that  plain  are  variegat- 
ed by  the  circles  in  question.  A  few  are 
imperfect ;  quadrants  and  semicircles ;  tbe 
greater  number  wonderfully  symmetrical, 
and  to  appearance  completely  circular. 
The  latter  exhibit  with  great  uniformity  the 
phenomena  which  Wollaston  describes.  A 
plot  of  grass,  resembling  in  tint  and  ap- 
pearance the  ordinary  herbage  of  the  down, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  green  ring 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  fringed 
by  a  forest  of  fungi,  and  they  in  their  turn 
are  bounded  by  a  circle  of  stunted,  withered 
grass.  This  last  phenomena  was  quite  io 
keeping  with  Wollaston's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  fiiiry  rings.  He  observes  that 
'  during  the  growth  of  fungi  they  so  en- 
tirely absorb  all  nutriment  from  ihesoil  be- 
neath, that  the  herbage  is  often  for  a  while 
destroyed,  and  a  ring  appears  bare  of  grass 
surrounding  the  dark  ring ;  but  after  tbe 
fungi  have  ceased  to  appear,  tbe  soil  where 
they  had  grown  becomes  darker,  and  the 
grass  soon  vegetates  again  with  peculiar 
vigor.'  These  views  of  Wollaston  have 
been  beautifully  confirmed  by  the  recent 
researches  of  Professor  Schloesberger  of 
TQbingen,  into  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  fungi,  by  which  it  appears  that  they 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen,  of 
phosphates,  and  of  other  salu,  than  any  of 
our  cultivated  vegetables.  In  consequence 
of  this,  they  must  exhaust  tjie  soil  more 
when  they  grow  on  it,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  fertilize  it  more,  when  restored  to  it, 
than  any  other  plants.  Dr.  Schloesberger 
has  accordingly  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  the  fungi  as  manures.* 

We  conclude  this  subject  by  remarking 
that  our  {great  poet,  who  had  an  eye  for 
every  thing,  connects  fairy  rings  and  mush- 
rooms together,  almost  as  if  he  had  anticipat- 
ed Wollaston.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  passage  in  the  Tempest : 

^  We  have  teen  fields  Ijfing  fidlow  in  the  •oath 
of  England,  because,  as  was  alleged,  ihev  would 
not  bear  crops,  although  they  were  thickly  cover- 
ed with  edible  mushrooms.  Where  the  latter 
grow  freely,  wheat,  and  tbe  otb«r  graioa,  are  cer- 
tain Io  flourish  also. 
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**  You  demj-pappeU,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  rtnglets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  nut  bites;  and  jou,  whose 

paatime 
Ib  to  make  midnight  mushrooms.*' 

In  another,  and  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  his  papers,  Wollaston  again  plays  the 
ipAii  of  disenchanter  of  a  poetical  fancy. 

It  is  entitled, '  On  the  apparent  direction 
of  the  Eyes  of  a  Portrait.'  Into  this  essay 
we  cannot  enter  at  length,  but  it  deserves 
a  word  of  notice.  One  large  part  of  it  is 
occupied  in  showing  that  we  are  uncon- 
sciously guided  in  our  estimate  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  eyes  of  another  are 
turned,  not  merely  by  the  position  of  the 
iris  (or  colored  circle)  and  whites  of  these 
eyes,  but  likewise  by  the  direction  of 
the  concurrent  features,  particularly  those 
which  are  more  prominant,  as  the  nose  and 
forehead.  However  unexpected  this  state- 
ment may  be,  or  perplexing  the  explana- 
tion of  it,  Wollaston  puts  it  out  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  least  credulous  of  his  readers  to 
deny  the  fact,  by  the  plates  which  accom- 
pany his  paper.  In  these  he  show?  that 
the  same  pair  of  eyes  may  be  made  to  look 
up,  or  down,  or  to  either  side,  merely  by 
altering  the  direction  of  the  nose  and  fore- 
head which  accompany  them.  In  this  pa- 
per, also,  he  supplies  an  explanation  of  the 
familiar  fact,  that  'if  the  eyes  of  a  portrait 
look  at  the  spectator  placed  in  front  of  the 
picture,  they  appear  to  follow  him  in  every 
other  direction.' 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  how 
many  allusions  are  made  to  this  optical 
phenomenon  in  the  words  of  our  poets  and 
novelists,  with  whom  it  has  ever  been  a 
favorite  engine  for  cheering,  terrifying,  or 
instructing  their  heroes.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, is  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  many 
refer^ces  to  it.  When  Colonel  Everard 
visited  Woodstock  lodge,  where  an  ancient 
family  portrait  hung  upon  the  walls,  '  He 
remembered  how,  when  left  alone  in  the 
apartment,  the  searching  eye  of  the  old 
warrior  seemed  always  bent  upon  his,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  room  he  placed  him- 
self, and  how  his  childish  imagination  was 
perturbed  at  a  phenomenon  for  which  he 
could  not  account.' 

It  did  not  escape  Shakspeare.  To  take 
a  single  case.  When  Bassanio  opens  the 
leaden  casket,  and  beholds  Portia's  por- 
trait, he  exclaims 

"  Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  ridlnj;  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
S«em  they  in  motion  ?" 


A  beautiful  poem  of  Mrs.  Souihey's, 
*  On  the  removal  of  some  Family  Portraits,* 
turns  almost  entirely  on  the  subject  we 
are  discussing.  The  explanation  is  very 
simple.  The  only  portraits  which  exhibit 
the  ubiquity  of  look  referred  to,  are  those 
which  have  the  face  and  eyes  represented 
as  directed  straight  forwards.  A  certain 
deviation  from  absolute  straightforwardness 
of  look  may  occur,  without  the  phenome- 
non disappearing,  although  in  that  case  it 
will  be  less  apparent ;  but  if  the  face  and 
eyes  are  much  turned  to  one  side,  it  is  not 
observed.  In  a  front  face,  the  same  breadth 
of  forehead,  cheek,  chin,  &c.,  is  depicted 
on  either  side  of  the  nose,  considered  as 
a  middle  line.  The  eye,  also  is  drawn 
with  its  iris  or  colored  ring  in  the  centre, 
and  the  white  of  the  eye  shown  to  the  same 
extent  on  each  side  of  the  iris.  In  a  coun- 
tenance so  represented,  if  the  eye  appear 
fixed  on  the  spectator  when  he  stands  in 
front  of  the  portrait,  it  will  continue  to 
gaze  on  him,  from  whatever  point  he  re- 
gards the  picture.  If,  for  example,  be 
place  himself  far  to  one  side  of  the  paint- 
ing, the  breadth  of  the  face  will  appear 
much  diminished.  But  this  horizontal 
diminution  will  tell  on  the  whole  face 
equally,  and  will  not  alter  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  its  parts.  The  nose  will  still  ap- 
pear with  as  much  breadth  of  face  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  therefore 
stand  in  the  centre.  The  iris  will  still  ex- 
hibit the  same  breadth  of  white  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  continue  therefore  to 
show  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  eye.  The 
countenance,  in  fact,  will  still  be  directed 
straight  forward,  and  its  expression  remain 
unchanged. 

One  other  reference  will  conclude  oar 
discussion  of  Wollaston's  Essays.  The 
last  paper  we  mention  is,  '  On  Sounds  in- 
audible to  certain  Ears.'  Its  object  is  to 
point  out,  that  while,  in  the  natural  healthy 
state  of  the  ear,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  power  of  discerning  low  sounds,  in 
many  persons  who  are  otherwise  quite  ftee 
from  deafness,  there  exists  a  total  insensi- 
bility to  high  or  shrill  notes,  so  that  they 
are  quite  deaf  to  these.  The  hearing  of 
different  persons  was  found  by  Wollaston 
to  terminate  at  a  note  four  or  five  octaves 
above  the  middle  £  of  the  pianoforte.  His 
own  hearing  ceased  at  six  octaves  above 
that  note.  Those  who  were  thus  deaf  to^ 
high  notes  were,  in  consequence,  quite  in- 
sensible to  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper, 
the  cricket,  the  sparrow,  and   the    bat. 
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With  these  observations  Wollaston  con-l 
nects  a  beautiful  speculation  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  insects  both  emitting  and  listen- 
ing to  shrill  sounds  which  we  never  hear; 
whilst  they,  in  like  manner,  are  totally  deaf 
to  the  graver  notes  which  only  affect  our 
ears.     We  quote  his  own  words  : — 

*  The  range  of  human  hearing  includes  more 
than  nine  octavee,  the  whole  of  which  are  dis- 
tinct to  most  ears,  though  the  vibrations  of  a 
note  at  the  higher  extreme  are  six  hundred  or 
seven  hundred  times  more  frequent  than  those 
which  constitute  the  gravest  audible  sound. 

'  As  vibrations  incomparably  more  frequent 
may  exist,  we  may  imagine  that  animals  like 
the  grylli,  (grasshoppers,  crickets,  mole  crick- 
ets, Ac.)  whose  powers  appear  to  commence 
nearly  where  ours  terminate,  may  hear  still 
■harper  sounds  which  we  do  not  know  to 
exist;  and  that  there  may  be  insects  hearing 
nothing  in  common  with  us,  but  endued  with 
the  power  of  exciting,  and  a  sense  that  hears 
the  same  vibrations  which  constitute  our  or- 
dinary sounds,  but  so  remote,  that  the  animal 
which  perceives  them  may  be  said  to  possess 
another  senpe,  acfreeing  with  our  own,  solely 
in  the  medium  by  which  it  is  excited,  and 
possibly  wholly  linaiTected  by  those  slower 
vibrations  of  whicii  we  are  sensible.' 

This  seems  to  us  a  striking  and  beautiful 
idea,  and  suggests  ni any  thoughts.  It  is  in 
a  tine  sense  a  fulfillment  of  St.  Panrs  de- 
claration, '  There  are,  it  may  be,  so  many 
kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of 
them  is  without  signification.' 

^  Such  is  a  most  imperfect  list  of  the  addi- 
tions made  by  a  single  philosopher  to  the 
scientific  literature  of  our  country;  and  he 
a  private  gentleman,  working  without  help 
from  government  or  any  other  extrinsic  aid. 
Several  of  the  essays  we  have  referred  to, 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  the  last  year  of  the  author's  life,  un- 
der circumstances  which  invest  them  with 
peculiar  interest.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1828,  Wollaston  became  dan- 
gerously ill  of  the  disease  of  the  brain  of 
which  he  died.  His  complaint  was  a  pain- 
ful one,  and  it  speedily  showed  such  symp- 
toms as  satisfied  the  sufferer  himself  that 
death  was  at  band.  He  acted  on  the  in- 
formation as  if  the  warning  of  coming  disso- 
lution had  been  accompanied  by  the  same 
advice  which  was  given  to  king  Hezekiah 
in  similar  circumstances,  '  Set  thine  house 
in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live.' 
Finding  himself  unable  to  write  out  an  ac- 
count of  such  of  his  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions as  be  was  reluctant  should  perish  with 
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him,  he  spent  his  numbered  hoars  in  dictat- 
ing to  an  amaiMiensis  an  acoouot  of  some 
of  the  more  important  of  them.  Theee 
parting  gifts  of  a  dying  philosopher  to  hb 
brethren,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  bear- 
ing his  name  which  are  printed  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1829.  We  have 
placed  their  titles  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
In  one  of  them  he  makes  a  touching  alla- 
8 ion  to  the  unaccustomed  haste  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  exhibit  in  drawing  il 
up.  No  indications  of  haste,  howeTer^  ap- 
pear in  the  essay  in  question,  or  in  any  of 
the  others  referred  to.  One  of  them  is  the 
account  of  the  process  for  working  platina, 
and,  like  WoUaston's  o^her  papers,  is  a 
model  of  what  a  physical  essay  should  be. 

These  were  not  his  only  legacies  to  sci- 
ence. Shortly  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
informing  him  that  he  had  that  day  invest^ 
in  the  name  of  the  society,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  ^lOOO.  The  interest  of  this 
money  he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the  en- 
couragement of  experiments  in  natural  pht- 
losopby.  A  Wollaston  medal  is  accordingly 
given  periodically  by  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  June  before  his  death,  he  was  pro- 
posed as  a  member  of  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  London;  but,  according  to  the 
rules  of  that  body,  he  could  not  have  been 
elected  before  their  last  meeting  for  the 
year.  When  the  society  met  in  November, 
1828,  however,  the  alarming  situation  of 
his  health,  and  the  great  probability  of  his 
dissolution  previous  to  the  December  meet- 
ing, induced  the  council  at  once  to  recom- 
mend to  the  assembled  members  a  depar- 
ture from  the  established  rule,  and  that  the 
election  should  take  place  at  that  sitting. 
This  was  done,  and  received  the  unanimous 
sanction  of  the  meeting,  which  insisted  on 
dispensing  with  even  the  formality  of  a  bal- 
lot. Dr.  Wollaston,  then  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death,  acknowledged  this  feeling  and 
courteous  act  by  presenting  the  society  with 
a  valuable  telescope,  which  he  greatly 
prized.  It  originally  belonged  to  his  father, 
and  had  been  subsequently  improved  by  the 
application  to  it  of  an  invention  of  his  own, 
that  of  the  triple  achromatic  object  glass,  a 
device  on  which  astronomers  set  great  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  from  the  record 
of  these  incidents,  without  a  feeling  of 
strong  admiration  of  the  old  Roman-like 
resolution  and  calm  courage  with  which  the 
suffering  philosopher  waited  for  death.  We 
are  all  too  apt  to  admire  only  the  active 
agonistic  courage  of  the  battle-field,  or 
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other  arena  of  energetic  and  laborious  war- 
fare or  struggle ;  and  are  prone  to  let  our 
imaginations  kindle  over  pictures  of  war- 
riors dying  at  the  moment  of  victory,  cov- 
ered, as  we  are  pleased  to  say,  with  glory. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  admire  these,  for 
so  noble  a  quality  as  couraue  must  be  hon- 
ored in  all  its  rightful  manifestations.  Nev- 
ertheless,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would 
prove  heroic  enough  before  a  visible  foe, 
but  would  quail  before  the  solitary  Jipproach 
of  the  *  Last  Enemy.'  They  could  endure 
even  to  the  death,  when  surronuded  by  hun- 
dreds involved  in  the  same  peril,  and  stirred 
by  the  same  impulse  as  themselves  j  but 
would  lack  somethinjr  of  their  courage  if 
the  influence  of  numbers  and  the  sympathy 
of  fellow-sufferers  were  gone,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  active  and  manifest  struggle 
were  wanting.  There  are  not  many  who, 
laid  on  a  sick  bed  as  Wollaston  was,  and 
certain  that  recovery  was  hopeless,  would 
have  so  risen  above  the  terror  of  death  and 
the  distraction  of  pain,  as  to  work  as  if 
health  were  in  possession,  and  long  life  in 
prospect.  The  great  majority  would  think 
they  did  well  if  they  submitted  to  their  fate 
with  some  show  of  decent  gravity,  and  made 
no  unmanly  complaint;  whilst  every  solace 
that  could  be  furnished  was  applied  to 
smooth  the  way  to  the  tomb.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  highly  honor  the  resolute 
man  of  science,  who  did  not  permit  sick- 
ness, or  suffering,  or  coming  death,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  putting  on  record  the  other- 
wise lost  knowledjje,  which  he  thought 
might  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  benefit 
his  fellow-men. 

It  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  to  have  known  what  were  the 
grounds  of  this  notable  courage,  and  with 
what  feelings  Wallaston  not  only  prepared 
to  leave  this  world,  but  looked  forward  to  a 
world  to  come.  We  long  to  learn  whether 
it  be  but  constitutional  calmness  and  stoi- 
cism such  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  might  have 
shown,  or  fortitude  such  as  only  a  Christian 
can  display,  that  we  are  called  on  to  admire 
in  the  dying  philosopher.  But  none  of 
those  who  alone  were  entitled  to  speak  on 
this  point  have  given  us  information  con- 
cerning it,  and  we  forbear  to  form  any  con- 
jectures. Whencesoever  derived,  WoUas- 
ton's  steadfast  resolution  continued  to  the 
end.  When  he  was  nearly  in  the  last  ago- 
nies, one  of  his  friends  having  observed, 
]oud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  that  he  was 
not  at  the  time  conscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him,  he  immediately  made  a 


sign  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  which  were 
given  him.  lie  then  wrote  down  some  fig- 
ures, and,  after  casting  up  the  sura,  return- 
ed them.  The  amount  was  right.  He  died 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1828^ 
aged  sixty-two,  a  few  months  before  his 
great  scientific  contemporaries,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  and  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  After 
death,  it  appeared  that  that  portion  of  the 
brain  from  which  the  optic  nerve  arises  was 
occupied  by  a  large  tumor.  If  we  are 
right  in  thinking  that  the  singular  one-sided 
blindness  from  which  he  sometimes  suffered 
was  an  early  symptom  of  this  malady,  it 
must  have  proceeded  very  slowly,  for  his 
paper  on  the  semi-decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves  was  published  in  1824.  It  is  inter* 
esting  for  the  sake  of  psychology  to  know^ 
that  in  spite  of  the  extenr:ive  cerebral  dis* 
ease  referred  to,  Wollaston's  faculties  were 
unclouded  to  the  last. 

There  remains  but  little  to  be  told.  No 
picturesque  incidents  or  romantic  stories 
adorn  Wollaston's  biography,  and  but  few 
characteristic  anecdotes  have  been  pre; 
served.  His  days  were  spent  with  entire 
devotion  to  science,  between  his  laboratory 
and  his  library.  For  it  was  little  better 
than  an  extension  of  this,  that  he  was  a  dili- 
gent attendant  on  the  meetings  Af  the  Royal, 
the  Geological,  and  other  societies,  and 
took  a  keen  interest  in  their  proceedings. 
Occasional  excursions  to  the  country  ap-* 
pear  to  have  been  his  only  recreation. 
These  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  prose- 
cuting geology,  which  was  a  favorite  study, 
and,  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
enabled  him  to  gratify  the  love  for  angling 
with  which  Sir  H.  Davy  had  infected  him. 

His  reluctance,  or  rather  positive  refusal, 
to  admit  even  friends  to  his  laboratory  has 
already  been  referred  to.  Plato  is  said  to 
have  written  above  the  door  of  his  study, 
'  Let  no  one  who  is  not  a  mathematician  en- 
ter.' Had  Wollaston  placed  an  inscription, 
or  rather  a  proscription,  above  the  door  of 
his  laboratory,  it  would  have  been  still  more 
brief  and  comprehensive.  *  Let  no  one 
enter.'  It  is  related  that  a  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance,  having  been  left  by  the 
servant  to  ramble  from  one  room  to  another 
till  he  should  be  ready  to  see  him,  penetra- 
ted into  the  laboratory.  The  doctor,  on 
coming  in,  discovered  the  intrusion;  but 
not  suffering  himself  to  express  all  he  felt 
on  the  occasion,  took  his  friend  by  the  arm, 
and  having  led  him  to  the  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  room,  said — *  Mr.  P.,  do  you  see  that 
furnace?'     'I  dp.'     'Then  make  a  pro- 
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found  bow  to  it,  for  as  this  is  the  first  time, 
it  will  also  be  the  last  time,  of  your  see- 
ing it.' 

This  hermetically  sealed  laboratory  is 
known  to  have  been  of  small  dimensions. 
It  did  not  require  to  be  large,  for  Wollas- 
ton's  researches  were  systematically  prose- 
cuted on  a  scale  of  nearly  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness. He  was  celebrated  for  the  almost 
atomic  quantities  of  matter  on  which  he 
"wrought  to  as  much  good  purpose  as  other 
men  on  hundreds  of  grains.  His  demon- 
stration of  the  identity  of  columbium  and 
tantalum  was  founded  upon  the  examination 
of  a  very  few  grains  of  two  rare  minerals. 
His  detection  of  titanium  in  the  iron  slags 
was  effected  on  equally  small  quantities. 

Dr.  Paris  mentions,  in  his  life  of  Davy, 
that  a  foreign  philosopher  once  called  upon 
Dr.  Wollaston  with  letters  of  introduction, 
and  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  see  his 
laboratory.  'Certainly,'  he  replied;  and 
immediately  produced  a  small  tray  contain- 
ing some  glass  tubes,  a  blow-pipe,  two  or 
three  watch-glasses,  a  slip  of  platina,  and 
a  few  test-tubes.  It  is  added  by  the  same 
gentleman,  that  Wollaston  appeared  to  take 
great  delight  in  showing  by  what  small 
means  he  could  produce  great  results. 
Shortly  after  he  had  inspected  the  grand 
galvanic  battery  constructed  by  Mr.  Chil- 
dren, and  had  witnessed  some  of  those  bril- 
liant phenomena  of  combustion  which  its 
powers  produced,  he  accidentally  met  a 
brother  chemist  in  the  street  Seizing  his 
button,  (his  constant  habit  when  speaking 
on  any  subject  of  interest,)  he  led  him  into 
a  secluded  corner,  when,  taking  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  a  tailor's  thimble,  which 
contained  a  galvanic  arrangement,  and  pour- 
ing into  it  the  contents  of  a  small  vial,  he 
instantly  heated  a  platina  wire  to  a  white 
heat. 

Wollaston  was  fond  of  amassing  money : 
there  have  not*,  indeed,  been  wanting  accu- 
sations to  the  effect,  that  if  he  had  sought 
less  after  wealth,  he  would  have  done  more 
for  science.  How  far  these  charges  are 
true,  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  as  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  published  ac- 
counts, in  what  exact  way  he  made  his 
money.  That  it  was  chiefly  by  the  platina 
process  is  certain,  but  whether  he  engaged 
m  the  manufacture  himself,  or  only  super- 
intended it,  we  do  not  know.  On  this  point 
we  would  only  remark,  that  there  is  some- 
thing, to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  partial  and 
unfair  in  the  way  in  which  obloquy  is  cast 
upon  men  of  science,  if  they  appropriate  to 
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themselves  some  of  the  wealth  which  their 
discoveries  procure  for  others.  If  a  suc- 
cessful naval  or  military  hero  is  lavishly  pen- 
sioned out  of  the  public  purse,  no  one  com- 
plains. It  is  not  thought  strange  that  a 
great  painter  or  sculptor,  whilst  he  justly 
declares  his  productions  are  worth  untold 
gold,  should  nevertheless  demand  a  modi- 
cum of  coin  from  his  admirers.  Neither 
is  the  poet  or  musician  blamed  who  sells 
his  work  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  if  a 
chemist,  for  whom  there  are  few  pensions 
and  no  peerages,  think  to  help  out  a  scanty 
or  insufficient  income  by  manufacturing 
gunpowder  like  Davy,  or  magnesia  like 
Henry,  or  malleable  platina  like  Wollaston, 
or  guano  like  Liebig,  the  detractors  assail 
him  at  once.  He  has  lowered  the  dignity 
of  his  science,  and,  it  would  seem,  should 
starve,  rather  than  degrade  his  vocation. 
That  vocation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  prac- 
tical fruits  of  his  own  labors  are  concerned, 
is  to  be  a  kind  of  jackal,  to  start  game 
which  others  are  to  follow,  a  beagle,  to  hunt 
down  prey  which  others  may  devour.  Surely 
there  is  but  scanty  justice  here,  and  some 
forgetfulness  of  a  sacred  text,  '  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  tread- 
eth  out  the  corn.' 

We  are  no  advocates  of  a  sordid  spirit 
in  men  of  science,  neither  do  we  lament 
that  government  is  less  liberal  to  them  in 
this  than  in  other  countries.  When  we  look 
at  the  roll  of  our  illustrious  men,  we  see 
little  reason  to  regret  that  they  have  not  the 
grants  which  France,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
so  freely  bestow.  Neither  system  is  per- 
fect, and  our  own,  with  all  its  faults,  works 
well.  But  private  enterprise  must  mani- 
festly supplement  the  deficiencies  of  govern- 
ment aid.  It  is  therefore  unfair  to  blame 
an  unpensioned,  unplaced  chemist  like  Wol- 
laston, if  he  secure  an  income  by  his  inde- 
pendent labor.  To  manufacture  platina 
may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  less  dig- 
nified occupation  than  practising  medicine, 
but  it  left  the  man  of  science  much  more 
leisure  for  his  studies  than  physic  would 
have  done,  and  paid  him  a  great  deal 
better. 

We  will  not,  however,  take  it  on  us  to 
affirm  that  Wollaston  might  not  have  been 
content  with  less  than  30,000/.  Perhaps, 
and  probably,  he  might  have  been,  though 
we  know  too  little  of  his  circumstances  tp 
be  able  to  judge  exactly  on  that  point.  That 
he  did  not  selfishly  hoard  his  money  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  anecdote,  which 
IS  declared  to  be  authentic.    Having  been 
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applied  to  by  a  gentleman  who  was  involved 
by  unexpected  difficulties  to  procure  him 
some  government  situation,  Dr..Wollaston'8 
reply  was*^'  I  have  lived  to  sixty  without 
asking  a  single  favor  from  men  in  office, 
and  it  is  not  after  that  age  that  I  shsll  be 
induced  to  do  so,  even  were  it  to  serve  a 
brother.  If  the  enclosed  can  be  of  use  to 
you  in  your  present  difficulties,  pray  accept 
it,  for  it  is  much  at  your  service.'  The 
enclosed  was  a  cheque  for  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

In  attempting  further  to  illustrate  Wol- 
laston's  character,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  device  so  common  with  biographers, 
of  comparing  him  with  some  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  as  him- 
self. A  natural  and  admirable  occasion  for 
doing  so,  such  as  Plutarch  would  have  de- 
lighted in,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  thatWol- 
laston  and  Davy  were  contemporaries  and 
friends.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
eofntrast  than  that  between  the  eager,  ima- 
ginative poet-chemist,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  austere,  nnimpassioned,  monk-philoso- 
pher on  the  other.  Davy  was  a  man  of  san- 
gttine,  enthusiastic  temperament,  overflow- 
iog  with  life  and  animation ;  Wollaston's 
nature  was  as  still  and  unmoved  as  the  bo- 
som of  a  lake  hidden  from  the  wind  in 
the  recesses  of  a  cavern.  The  former  was 
a  spoiled  child  of  nature  and  of  fortune, 
and  greedy  of  applause.  He  delighted  in 
the  approving  smiles  of  ladies,  and  was  Bat- 
tered by  the  notice  of  the  great.  It  was  a 
source  of  pain  to  him  that  he  was  not  of 
good  family.  Wollaston  was  a  disappointed 
man.  He  begged  one  boon  from  his  breth- 
ren, the  physicianship  of  an  hospital ;  when 
that  was  refused  him,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  laboratory,  and  rejoiced,  when  sixty 
years  old,  that  he  would  not  ask  a  favor, 
even  for  a  brother.  He  was  indifferent  to 
the  notice  of  all  but  scientific  persons,  and 
avoided  every  occasion  of  attracting  popu- 
lar attention. 

Their  characters  as  philosophers  were  as 
different  as  their  tastes  and  habits  as  men. 
Davy  had  far  greater  originating  power, 
boldness  of  speculation,  and  faculty  of  gene- 
ralization; and  he  showed  great  skill  in 
realizing  his  ideas.  Wollaston  excelled 
Davy  in  extent  of  scientific  accomplish- 
ment, in  minute  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  in  closeness  of  reasoning.  He  wrought 
out  his  conceptions  with  singular  ingenuity, 
and  brought  the  utmost  mechanical  experi- 
ence and  dexterity  to  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult questions.    Both  were  good  artists  and 
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manipulators,  but  Wollaston  was  much  the 
better  of  the  two.  Davy  was  very  ingen- 
ious in  devising,  but  repkless  and  inexperi- 
enced in  constructing.  Wollaston  excelled 
him  in  ingenuity,  and,  moreover,  was  a 
first-rate  workman. 

The  mode  in  which  they  reached  their 
discoveries  was  as  dissimilar  as  the  subjects 
which  they  selected.     Davy  considered  the 
faintest  analogy  worth  pursuing.     Possibili- 
ties were  with  him  probabilities ;  probabili- 
ties truths.     Wollaston's  idea  of  a  truth  was 
not  so  much  something  proved  true,  but 
something  which  could  not  be  proved  not 
to  be  true.     His  most  positive  yes  was  often 
a  not  no,  rather  than  a  hearty  yea  and  amen. 
When  Davy  took  up  an  inquiry,  it  was  with 
the  highest  hopes  and  visions  of  success. 
If  he  gained  his  end,  he  was  greatly  elated, 
if  be  failed,  he  was  correspondingly  depress- 
ed.    Wollaston  set  about  a  scientific  under- 
taking more  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  duty, 
than  an  occupation  which  by  its  reauh  could 
possibly  give  him  pain  or  pleasure.     His 
pulse  probably  never  quickened  or  slacken- 
ed a  beat  in  consequence  of  success  or 
failure.     When  Davy  discovered  potassium, 
his  delight  and  agitation  were  so  great,  that 
he  enrolled  the  fact  in  his  note-^ook  In  an 
almost  illegible  scrawl.     Wollaston  would 
have  written  the  announcement  in  his  round- 
est hand.     With  Davy,  the  end  of  the  in- 
quiry was  the  great  object;    the  shortest 
way  by  which  it  could  be  reached  was  the 
best.     The  means  by  which  it  was  arrived^ 
at,  were  in  themselves  indifferent.   He  has- 
tened impetuously  to  reach  the  goal.     For 
Wollaston,  the  journey  had  interest,  whatever 
might  be  its  conclusion.    He  hated  to  make 
a  false  or  doubtful  move,  though  it  might 
advance  him  towards  his  ultimate  object. 
Each  stage  of  the  undertaking  was,  for  the 
time,  the  entire  subject  of  concern.    He  tra- 
velled leisurely  along,  breaking  new  ground 
with  the  utmost  caution,  fastidious  about 
every  step  of  the  journey.      A  sufficient 
pathway  would  not  content  hifn,  though  no 
one  might  follow  his  steps.     He  must  stop, 
and  make  it  a  perfect  road.    The  one  phi- 
losopher was  like  the  stag-hound  running 
down  the  game  his  keen  eye  got  sight  of^ 
by  speed  of  foot  and  nimbleness  of  limb,  or 
missing  it  altogether.    The  other  resembled 
the  blood  hound  following  leisurely  on  the 
trail  of  his  prey ;  slow,  comparatively,  in 
his  movements,  and  with  eyes  fixed   up- 
on the  ground,  but  certain  never  to  quit 
the  chase,  or  to  make  one  false  step  till  he 
was  up  with  his  victim*    Davy's  genius  was 
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like  the  burning  thunderbolt  whose  forces 
he  4id  so  much  to  explain.  Attracted  only 
by  towering  and  lofty  things,  it  smote  down 
from  the  zenith,  prostrating  maiden  citadels, 
and  scattering  in  dust,  or  dissipating  in  fiery 
drops,  whatsoever  opposed  it.  Wollaston's 
genius  was  like  the  light,  whose  laws  he  so 
much  loved  to  study.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  blazing  light  of  day  that  it  resembled, 
but  the  still  moonlight,  as  ready  with  clear 
but  cold  radiance  to  shine  in,  on  a  solitary 
obscure  chamber,  as  able  to  illuminate  with 
its  unburning  beams  every  dark  and  stately 
hall  of  the  closed  fortresses  where  Nature 
keeps  her  secrets. 

In  their  habits  of  laboratory  working  and 
manipulation,   Davy  and   Wollaston   have 
been   compared  to  the  painters,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Tenier's;  the  former,  reckless, 
impetuous,  and  turbulent  in  his  mode  of 
producing  results ;  the  latter,  minute,  micro- 
scopic, precise,  and  accurate,  even  in  the 
smallest  details.     The  comparison  is  just 
ao  far,  but  it  either  elevates  Davy  too  high, 
or  degrades  Wollaston,  too  low.     Davy  de- 
vising bis  safety  lamp,  after  a  few  rapidly 
performed  experiments,  may  be  the  Michael 
Angelo,  contrasted   with    Wollaston,   the 
Teniers,  slowly  perfecting  a  process  for 
drawing  out  a  capillary  gold  wire.     But 
Wollaston,  solving  by  means  of  a  little 
telescope  of  his  own  adaptation,  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  round  the 
sun,  contrasted  with  Davy  discovering  po- 
tassium by  means  of  a  gigantic  voltaic  bat- 
tery, and  every  other  aid  and  appliance  to 
boot,  must  be  called  (as  an  artist  friend 
suggests)  at  least  a  Correggio,  whilst  the 
latter  is  styled  rather  a  Titian  than  a  Michael 
Angelo.     Davy  and  Wollaston  were  men  of 
most  marked  individuality  of  character,  and 
giants  both.     The  youthful  student  will  do 
iveli  who  accepts  the  guidance  of  either. 
He  will  do  better  if,  like  Faraday,  he  unite 
the  excellences  of  both. 

To  these  attempts  to  bring  out  Woll  Ba- 
ton's character  by  contrast  with  that  of  bis 
great  contemporary,  we  would  add  a  word 
or  two  concerning  his  likeness  in  disposition 
to  another  of  our  distinguished  men  of 
science.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  life  of  the  Honorable  Henry  Cavendish 
will  acknowledge  that  he  and  Wollaston 
resembled  each  other  greatly.  In  both 
there  was  the  same  austerity,  taciturnity  and 
reserve ;  the  same  extreme  caution  in  draw- 
ing conclusions,  and  exact  precision  in  sta- 
ting them  ;  the  same  catholicity  of  tastes  as 
legacded  their  pbilosophicai  purquiU;  the 
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same  relish  for  scientific  society  and  dislike 
to  any  other ;  the  same  indifference  to  ap- 
plause ;  the  same  frugal  habits ;  the  same 
candor  and  justice  towards  other  men  of 
science ;  and  the  same  strong  love  of  truth 
and  perfect  integrity.  And  as  in  life  they 
were  alike,  so  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 
The  closing  moments  of  the  one  were 
marked  by  the  same  kind  of  calm  courage 
and  serenity  which  distinguished  the  death- 
bed of  the  other.  Cavendish  and  Wollaston 
might  in  truth  have  been  twin  brothers. 

In  contrasting  Wollaston  with  Davy,  and 
in  comparing  him  with  Cavendish,  we  have 
not  willingly  overstated  matters.  But  ail 
such  attempts  partake  more  or  less  of  rhe* 
torical  artifice,  and  convey  at  beat  but  m 
partial  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  character 
of  any  individual.  No  man  is  exactly  the 
opposite  or  exactly  the  image  of  another, 
if  his  name  be  worth  preserving  at  aH,  his 
individuality  must  be  marked,  and  should 
be  susceptible  of  definition  and  demoostrm- 
tion.  It  seems  to  us  that  three  predominant 
qualities  determined  the  scope  of  WoUa»» 
ton's  genius.  The  statement  of  these  will 
perhaps  in  some  degree  explain  the  com- 
paratively slight  impression  which  he  has 
made  on  science,  and  the  partial  oblivion 
into  which  his  name  baa  already  fallen. 

We  remark  first,  that,  in  common  with 
all  great  observers  in  physics,  he  possessed 
a  keen  intellect,  a  well  balanced  jodgmenty 
a  moat  retentive  memory,  rapidity  and  readi* 
ness  in  discerning  analogies,  great  power  of 
analysis  and  also  of  generalization,  perse- 
verance in  working  oat  ideas  once  started, 
and  practical  skill  in  effecting  their  realizs* 
tion. 

To  hold  in  check  the^e  estimable  qaaltties^ 
there  existed  in  the  first  place  a  quite  inor* 
dinate  caution,  which  never  permitted  them 
to  range  freely  over  the  domains  of  science* 
Wollaston's  caution  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.. 
It  was  not  the  wariness  of  timidity  or  sdl^ 
distrust.  He  was  in  all  respects  m  courage- 
ous man,  and  had  much  more  self-reliance 
than  Davy.  The  boldness  of  a  speculatton 
would  nut  have  deterred  him  from  entertain-^ 
ing  it.  It  would,  in  truth,  have  been  neither 
a  recommendation  nor  an  objection  to  any 
suggestion.  Fearlessness  or  timidity,  as  evin-^ 
ced  in  a  hypothesis  or  theory,  were  qualities 
intangible  to  science,  which  was  only  eon* 
cerned  with  the  question,  was  the  specolu* 
tion  true,  or  was  it  not  1 

It  was  untruth  that  Wollaston  so  greatly 

dreaded ;  and  the  fear  of  it  made  him  prone 

I  to  underestimste  the  positive  worth  of  any 
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fact.  An  inquiry  thus  became  for  him  a  | 
yery  tedious  and  protracted  affair.  It  was 
not  sufficient  that  a  fact,  perhaps  quite  inci- 
dental to  the  main  object,  and  what  other 
men  would  hare  called  trivial,  was  true 
enough  for  the  use  he  had  to  make  of  it. 
It  must  be  true  enough  for  every  purpose  it 
could  be  applied  to :  in  a  word,  positively 
and  absolutely  true.  WoTlaston  was  thus 
like  a  man  crossing  a  river  by  casting  in 
stepping-stones,  but  who  would  not  be  con- 
tent, that,  with  here  and  there  a  pretty  long 
l^p,  and  now  and  then  a  ptash  and  wetting, 
be  should  get  across.  He  must  stop  and 
square  and  set  each  stone,  before  he  stepped 
on  to  the  next,  and  so  measnre  his  way  to 
the  other  side.  Yet  the  stones  were  no 
more  to  him  than  to  other  travellers.  To 
cross  the  river  was  his  object  as  well  as 
theirs.  The  stepping-stones  were  only  the 
means  to  that.  But  they  were  doubtful  and 
uncertain  means,  if  carelessly  arranged. 
Many  would  reach  the  opposite  side  in  safety, 
but  a  single  pilgrim  might  be  washed  away 
and  drowned.  Wollaston  made  a  pathway 
safe  even  for  the  blind. 

Davy,  when  he  discovered  potassium,  ar- 
gued somewhat  thus :  It  is  probable  for 
several,  or  (as  he  would  say)  for  many  rea- 
sons, that  potash  and  soda  are  the  oxides  of 
metals.  It  is  also  probable  that  electricity, 
which  can  decompose  so  many  things,  will 
be  able  to  decompose  them.  He  tried  if  it 
would,  and  discovered  some  dozen  new 
metals.  Wollaston  would  have  said,  it  is 
possible  that  the  alkalies  contain  metals,  and 
possible  also  that  electricity  could  separate 
them.  But  at  that  point  he  would  have 
stopped  to  array  the  probabilities  against 
both  ideas  proving  true ;  and  these  would 
have  appeared  so  strong  that  he  would  never 
have  gone  further. 

All  discoverers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
▼ery  highest,  such  as  Newton,  take  a  great 
deal  for  granted.  They  advance  not  by 
steps,  but  by  strides,  and  often  gain  their 
ends  in  strange  ways.  The  new  country 
in  which  they  land  themselves  and  their 
brethren,  is  reached  by  some  bold  attempt 
which  is  soon  stigmatized  as  illegitimate  and 
unworthy.  The  new  country,  however,  is 
there  for  all  that,  and  more  legitimate  and 
worthy  methods  of  approach  are  soon  dis- 
eiwered.  We  haye  Liebig  for  example,  in 
oor  own  day,  accused  of  assuming  doctrines 
that  he  cannot  proye;  and  of  giving  us 
hypotheses  as  thoroughly  established  gener- 
ahzaiions.  Now  and  then  he  is  provoked 
to  return  some  indignant  rejoinder  to  the 


bitter  denunciations  of  his  angry  critics. 
But  they  made  no  abiding  impression  on  the 
eager  German,  who  replies  with  fresh  as- 
sumptions and  new  hypotheses,  more  aggra- 
vating than  before.  His  successors  will 
doubtless  weed  out  of  his  system  as  useless 
many  things  which  he  counts  as  essential  to 
it,  and  establish  as  only  partially  just  much 
that  he  believes  to  be  absolutely  true.  But 
if  Liebig  had  stopped  like  Wollaston  to 
render  each  step  in  his  progress  incontro- 
vertible, organic  chemistry  would  be  infi- 
nitely less  advanced  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day. 

Had  Wollaston  been  a  man  of  as  grand 
and  as  fine  intellect  as  Newton,  his  caution 
would  not  have  prevented  him  being  a  great 
discoverer ;  but  with  faculties  much  more 
limited  than  his,  he  had  caution  equally 
great.  Accordingly,  although  he  had  the 
start  of  Davy  in  electricity,  and  knew  that 
science  thoroughly,  he  allowed  the  latter  to 
carry  off  the  greater  number  of  the  tro- 
phies in  galvanic  discovery.  He  detected 
for  himself  the  law  of  combination  in  mul- 
tiple proportion,  and  might  have  extended  it 
into  such  a  scheme  as  Dalton  embodied  in 
his  atomic  hypothesis.  Wollaston  was  in- 
finitely better  qualified  than  Dalton  to  in- 
vestigate, by  experiment,  laws  of  combina- 
tion. But  he  stopped  with  the  discovery 
of  the  one  law,  and  did  not  even  publish 
that,  till  Dalton  had  made  it  known  along 
with  several  others. 

But  characteristic  as  caution  was  of 
Wollaston,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
was  more  strongly  marked  in  him  than  in 
many  other  philosophers.  Black,  and  still 
more  Cavendish,  were  as  cautious  as  he 
was.  We  must  look  farther,  before  we  can 
sufficiently  account  for  the  apparently  small 
amount  of  fruit  which  his  life  of  scientific 
labor  yielded. 

We  would  indicate  as  the  second  feature 
in  Wollaston's  mind  which  prevented  his 
efiecting  greater  achievements,  the  versa- 
tility of  his  tastes.  There  was  scarcely  a 
science  which  he  had  not  studied  and  was 
not  competent  to  extend.  His  Cambridge 
education  gave  him  a  taste  for  mathemat- 
ics and  the  mathematicophysical  sciences. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  a  fondness  for 
astronomy,  and  by  him  he  was  probably  in- 
itiated into  its  mysteries  from  his  earliest 
years.  No  man  can  be  long  an  astronomer 
without  feeling  it  necessary  to  study  geology. 
Wollaston  accordingly  became  a  geologist. 
Neither  will  any  one  make  much  use  of 
telescopes  without  becoming  anxious    to 
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understand  and  to  improve  their  construc- 
tion :  all  astronomers,  accordingly,  are 
students  of  optics.  WoUaston  was  a  most 
diligent  one.  None  of  these  sciences, 
however,  will  support  their  votaries :  our 
philosopher  accordingly  studied  medicine. 
This  introduced  him  to  anatomy,  physiology 
pathology,  botany,  and  chemistryi  on  each 
of  which  he  published  papers. 

Davy  had  a  most  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  all  the  sciences,  except  chemistry  and 
electricity.  WoUaston  knew  them  all,  and 
worked  at  them  by  turns.  A  list  of  some 
of  his  papers  which  we  have  not  commented 
upon  will  show  how  impartially  he  distribut- 
ed his  attention.  The  Bakerian  lecture  for 
1803  ;  '  Observations  of  the  quantity  of 
horizontal  refraction;  with  a  method  of 
measuring  the  dip  at  sea :' — The  Bakerian 
lecture  for  1806  :  '  On  the  force  of  percus- 
sion.' The  Croonian  lecture  for  1810 : '  On 
muscular  motion,  sea-sickness,  and  carriage 
exercise.'  The  Bakerian  lecture  for  1813  : 
'  On  the  elementary  particles  of  certain 
crystals.'  '  On  a  method  of  freezing  at  a 
distance.'  '  On  a  method  of  drawing  ex- 
tremely fine  wires.'  'On  a  periscopic 
camera  obscura  and  microscope.'  '  On  a 
method  of  cutting  rock  crystal  for  micro- 
meters.' '  On  gouty  concretions.'  '  On 
the  concentric  adjustment  of  a  triple-object 
glass,'  6lc.  &c.  &c.  The  reader  will  add 
to  these,  those  named  or  discussed  in  our 
article  already. 

Davy  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
the  two  sciences  he  knew,  and  in  con- 
sequence, greatly  extended  them.  WoUaston 
had  the  '  open  sesame'  to  them  all,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  did  a  little  for  every  one. 
He  who  divides  his  fortune  into  a  number 
of  small  bequests,  and  leaves  one  to  each 
of  those  who  have  a  claim  on  him,  is  thank- 
ed for  the  time,  but  speedily  forgotten. 
But  when  a  man  gives  his  all  to  a  single 

f;reat  object,  it  embalms  his  memory.  Wol- 
aston  has  passed  from  men's  notice.     Davy 
is  immortal. 

There  remains,  however,  a  third  charac- 
teristic to  be  noticed  before  we  can  under- 
stand all  that  biassed  WoUaston,  and  turned 
his  thoughts  away  from  great  scientific  ac- 
tions. We  allude  to  bis  wonderful  in- 
ventiveness and  mechanical  ingenuity.  We 
call  it  wonderful,  because,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  James  Watt,  Hooke,  and  a  very  few 
others,  WoUaston  surpassed  all  his  scientific 
countrymen  in  this  respect,  and  there  are 
not  many  foreign  natural  phUosophers  who 
could  be  placed  above  him.     Without  en- 
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tering  into  any  detailed  proof  of  this,  we 
only  remind  the  reader  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reflecting  goniometer,  the 
camera  lucida,  the  dip  sector,  thecryophorus 
of  a  micrometer,  of  various  improvements 
on  the  microscope,  on  the  common  eye-gla^, 
on  the  camera  obscura,  and  of  one  most  im- 
portant one  on  the  telescope ;  of  the  method 
of  rendering  platina  malleable,  of  a  method 
of  drawing  extremely  fine  wires,  of  a  method 
of  comparing  the  light  of  the  sun  with  that 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  many  others  which 
we  cannot  stop  to  mention.  In  addition  |o 
these  special  inventions,  his  papers  are  fiUed 
with  descriptions  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
original  contrivances  for  securing  the  ends 
he  had  in  view.  When  he  became  an 
angler,  he  astonished  his  friends  by  many 
curious  devices  for  overcoming  difficulties 
in  the  new  art  he  had  taken  up. 

It  must  have  come  within  the  observation 
of  most  persons,  that  very  ingenious  mechan- 
ical contrivers  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
giving  birth  to  inventions,  and,  where  no 
other  and  higher  taste  divides  their  inclina- 
tions, and  no  pressing  duty  occupies  their 
time,  often  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
the  gratification  of  their  talent.  It  is  moat 
natural  that  they  should  do  so.  There  are 
few  intellectual  pleasures  greater  ihan  that 
of  being  creators,  even  to  the  extent  that 
man  may  be  one.  The  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion with  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the 
musician,  rejoices  over  the  offspring  of  his 
genius,  is  shared,  though  in  a  lower  degree, 
by  the  inventor,  whose  nev  instrument  or 
method  is  as  much  a  creation,  th^  embodi- 
ment and  monument  of  an  idea  or  ideas,  as 
the  poem,  or  the  picture,  or  the  oratorio. 
In  many  men,  ingenuity  goes  no  further 
than  devising.  They  are  not  craftsmen,  to 
execute  their  plans ;  and  to  give  them  to 
workmen  would  involve  too  costly  agratifica« 
tion  of  their  wishes.  But  WoUaston  was 
an  exceUent  workman ;  his  hand  was  as 
ready  to  construct  as  his  brain  to  invent ; 
and  they  went  together.  There  was  thus  m 
twofold  temptation  to  gratify  his  inventive 
powers;  and  he  did  gratify  them  to  the 
utmost :  but  time  so  spent  was  often  little 
better  than  thrown  away.  We  rejoice  that 
he  invented  a  reflecting  goniometer,  and 
supplied  an  achromatic  object-glass  for  the 
telescope,  and  we  do  not  grudge  the  camera 
lucida ;  but  as  for  the  not  very  important 
improvement  of  spectacles,  microscopes,  and 
cameras  obscurae,  they  might  have  safely 
been  left  to  be  made  by  a  duller  man,  when 
it  appeared  they  were  wanted.    It  was  put* 
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ting  Pegasas  in  the  yoke,  or  setting  Samson 
to  grind  at  the  mill,  to  waste  Wollaston's 
energies  on  such  work.  His  case  should 
be  a  warning  to  young  scientific  men  who 
have  a  great  mechanical  turn,  to  take  care 
that  it  does  not  warp  them  aside  from 
higher  objects,  and  convert  them  into  mere 
instrument-makers.  When  we  think  how 
many  inventions  are  only  works  of  supere- 
rogation,  no  better  than  Rob  Roy's  self- 
acting  pistol,  which  was  to  protect  the 
entrance  into  a  leather  purse ;  or  useless 
toys,  like  the  recent  Eureka  machine,  for 
making  nonsense  Latin  hexameters,  or  of 
the  most  circumscribed  application,  like 
patent  needle-threaders :  we  cannot  but 
wish  that  each  inventor  would  pause,  and 
ask  whether  there  is,  or  will  be  any  need  or 
demand  for  what  he  is  about  to  devise,  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  execute,  his  project. 
Many  of  Wollaston's  inventions  are  now 
forgotten  or  superseded. 

The  restraint  and  distraction  of  facultv 
which  these  three  influences  occasionea, 
were  fatal  to  WoUaston's  being  a  distin- 
guished or  systematic  discoverer.  His  in- 
ordinate intellectual  caution  kept  him  from 
giving  to  the  world  any  great  generaliza- 
tion. Had  he  attempted  one,  he  would 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  establishing  it  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  His  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  physical  sciences  induced 
him,  instead  of  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
establishment  of  some  one  great  theory  in 
a  single  branch  of  knowledge,  to  pursue 
many  inquiries  in  each ;  these  were  suffi- 
ciently limited  in  scope  to  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  satisfactory  even  to  his  fastidi- 
ous, skeptical  spirit,  in  a  reasonable  time. 
His  mechanical  ingenuity  constantly  tempt- 
ed him  to  improve  some  one  of  the  thou- 
sand instruments  of  physical  science  which 
are  not  perfect. 

He  must  nevertheless  be  counted  great, 
on  the  ground  of  the  multitude  of  single 
works  which  he  executed  so  ably.  He  will 
stand  in  the  second  rank  of  great  physical 
philosophers,  along  with  Black  and  Caven- 
dish, Davy  and  Dalton. 

The  portraits  of  Wollaston  represent  him 
as  a  grave,  silent,  meditative  man :  one 
who  would  excite  much  sincere  respect, 
but  little  enthusiastic  affection,  among 
those  who  knew  him.  He  led  a  solitary 
life,  and  was  never  married. 

His  senses  were  peculiarly  acute,  a  valu- 
able possession  to  a  physical  philosopher. 
Some,  indeed,  have  dwelt  upon  the  acute- 
ness  of  Wollaston's  senses  as  the  source  of 
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his  greatness  as  an  inventor  and  discoverer. 
Others  have  indignantly  affirmed  that  it 
was  wronging  a  great  philosopher  to  as- 
cribe his  triumphs  over  nature,  merely  to 
his  having  had  a  sharp  eye  and  nimble  fin- 
gers. The  dispute  seems  a  needless  and 
a  foolish  one.  That  Wollaston  had  very 
acute  bodily  senses,  has  been  certified  to 
us  by  himself,  and  by  those  who  were  his 
associates.  But  if  any  one  think  that  the 
mere  possession  of  these  will  make  a  man 
a  Wollaston,  let  him  only  consider  that 
there  is  not  a  Red  Indian  or  an  Esquimaux 
who  can  distinguish  a  white  hare  from  the 
white  snow  around  it,  who  does  not  at  least 
equal,  if  not  far  surpass,  the  philosopher  in 
acuteness  of  bodily  senses. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unwise  to  despise  the  gifts  of 
sensitive  bodily  organs,  and  to  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  influence  of  the  physical 
element  in  determining  the  character  of 
men.  Soul  and  body  must  be  present  in 
certain  though  varying  proportions,  to  suit 
us  for  our  special  vocations ;  and  the  ele- 
ments must  be  as  kindly,  though  differently 
mixed,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
physical  philosopher  as  of  a  poet  or  stales- 
man.  Wollaston,  like  most  of  his  distin- 
guished fellow-men,  owed  a  great  deal  to^ 
his  body,  but  a  great  deal  more  to  his  soul. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated^  it 
will  be  manifest  that  our  philosopher  was 
not  what  most  people  would  term  an  amia- 
ble person.  He  was,  however,  a  just  and 
most  honorable  man ;  candid,  open,  and 
free  from  envy.  Of  this,  many  proofs 
might  be  given.  We  have  already  seen  that 
he  freely  lent  his  influence  to  secure  Sir  H. 
Davy  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
papers,  also,  afford  incidentally  many  evi- 
dences of  his  candor.  In  the  one  on  the 
finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  he  mentions, 
that  a(\er  making  his  own  observations  on 
the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  he 
discovered  that  results  equally  accurate  had 
already  been  obtained  by  M.  Vidal  of 
Montpelier,  to  whom,  accordingly,  he  as- 
signs the  priority.  In  his  essay  on  the 
forms  of  the  elementary  particles  of  cer- 
tain crystals,  he  points  out  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Dr.  Hooke.  He  states,  as 
a  reason  for  publishing  his  paper  on  super 
and  sub  acid  salts,  that  he  wished  to  furnish 
Dr.  Dalton  with  a  better  means  of  proving 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  of  combination  in 
multiple  proportions  than  the  latter's  analy- 
sis of  certain  gases  had  supplied.  He  had 
occasion  to  point  out  that  the  chemist  Che- 
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nevix  had  committed  a  great  blunder  in  re- 
ference to  the  properties  of  the  metal  pal- 
ladium:  he  did  it  in  the  most  delicate  and 
courteous  way. 

Altogether,  the  combination  of  reserve 
with  perfect  straightforwardness  ;  the  relish 
for  acquiring  money,  with  the  generosity  in 
parting  with  it  when  it  could  be  worthily 
bestowed  ;  the  clear  intellect,  the  self-reli- 
ance, the  aversion  to  interference  or  intru- 
sion on  the  part  of  strangers ;  the  impar- 
tial justice  to  rivals,  and  the  business-like 
method  of  all  his  habits,  seem  to  us  pre-em- 
inently to  mark  out  Wollaston  as,  par  ez- 
cellence,  The  English  Philosopher. 


Fiom  Ttit'fl  Magudne. 
LEIGH  HUNT. 
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It  is  singular  to  notice  how  some  men 
"  achieve  greatness "  by  the  very  act  of 
living.    Eclipsed  and  crushed  at  first  b^ 
successful  rivals^  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  survive  them,  and  to  shine  forth  as  stars 
in   the  twilight  of  their  departed    glory. 
How    picturesque    yonder    solitary    pine, 
yielding  its  dark  cones  to  the  wind  reluct- 
antly, as  if  loth  to  bend  its  aged  and  rever- 
end head  to  a  blast  but  newly  born !     Some 
years  ago,  it  was  lost  in  the  crowd  of  the 
forest,  till  the  woodman'auxe  cut  its  pas- 
sage  into  perilous  prominence.     So  with 
certain  authors :  they  gather  around  them 
the  added  interest  of  those  who  have  out- 
lived a  generation  of  giants,  and  who  min- 
gle with  the  admiration  of  the  present  some- 
what of  the  awe  of  the  past.     Last  of  a  noble 
race,  the  homage  they  receive  is  given  un- 
grudgingly, and  with  the   feeling  of  dis- 
charging a  debt  of  gratitude  long  due,  not 
to  one,  but  to  many  benefactors.     Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the 
merit  thus  tardily  acknowledged  is  of  the 
highest  order,  but  which  detraction,  and 
the  success  of  more  popular  writers,  have 
unjustly  veiled.     Sometimes  it  is  of  minor, 
though  real  value,  which,  amid  the  blaze  of 
contemporary  genius,  has  been  overborne 
and  drowned.    In  the  year    1820,  such 
men  as  Croly,  De  Quincey,  Wilson,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  were  content  to  be  dtt  mtno- 
rum  gentium  in  the  literary  Pantheon.    We 
now,  in   1846,  regard  them  as  a  race  of 
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"  elder  gods,"  Titans  partly,  because  they 
have  outlived  a  Titanic  family. 

And  yet  we  feel,  that  in  applying  the 
term  Titan  to  Leigh  Hunt,  we  are  border- 
ing upon  the  ludicrous.     No  such  magnifi- 
cent epithet  will  fit  him.     He  is  no  "  giant 
angel :"  he  is  nothing  better  than  an  in- 
spired   and    perpetual   child.     He   is  not 
great,  nor  even  large ;  but  he  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  elegant  and  airy  littleness.     He  flits 
about  like  an  Ariel  among  the  sons  of  the 
mighty.     Ariel,  indeed,  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  succinct  of  skyey  messengers,  full 
of  playful  earnestness,  is  an  apter  embleoi 
of  Hunt's  genius  than  the  tricksy  Puck.    He 
is  the  down  of  the  thistle  floating  nowhither^ 
while  Ariel  is  the  winged  seed  blown  right 
onward  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  take  root 
and  grow.     As  we  have  elsewhere  said  of 
Moore  and  Dickens  we  can  never  discon- 
nect the  idea  of  Hunt  from  that  of  small- 
ness.     Perhaps,   instead    of  Ariel,   he    is 
rather  a  genuine  brother  of  the  Cobweb, 
Mustard-seed,  and   Pease-blossom   family: 
like  that  redoubted  race,  tiny,  swid,  ethe- 
real, with  a  fire  in  his  eye,  and  drops  of 
gold  sprinkled  on  his  little  wing.     Moore 
is,  of  the  three,  Mustard-seed — sharp,  bit- 
inff,  and  mischievous.     Dickens  b  Cobweb 
—light,    dancing,    and    sunny.     Hunt    is 
Pease-blossom — smelling  of  the  fields,  and 
shining  with  the  hues  of  autumn  sunshine. 
Earnestness  at  ease,  is  the  leading  char- 
acteristic of  Hunt's  nature.    His    is  not 
that  eternal  frown  of  certain  patriots  and 
philosophers,  at  which  "  hell  grows  darker." 
His  genius  wears,  on  the  contrary,  a  gentle 
smile,  to  feed  which  every  thing  has  run — 
his  learning,  his  philosophy,  his  imagina- 
tion, and  his  tears. 


**  Sorrows  [he  singi]  I've  had  aevere  ones 
I  will  not  speak  of  now ; 
And  calmly  *mid  my  dear  ones 
I've  wasted  with  diy  brow." 

Struggles  he  has  had,^-calumn!es  borne, — 
imprisonment  too  known,  in  those  dark 
days,  when  looks  were  watched,  and  words 
tortured,  and  to  sigh  in  some  cases  was  to 
sin.  He  has  been  separated  from  children 
dear  to  him  "  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  vUdt 
his  sad  heart."  A  child-Iike  friend,  dekm 
than  a  brother,  was  severed  from  him  i 
he  saw,  under  the  darkening  sky  m 
own  fortunes,  the  smoke  of  his  flilMfd; 
rising  from  the  sea-shore.  He  f 
the  recalcitration  of  the  furioO^ 
Byron.  He  committed  8QV^[it'j' 
rors,  and  had  many  severe  ^'" 
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Bat  all  ran  to  fill  up  the  channel  of  the 
gentle  smile.  His  heart  woold  not  get  old. 
The  boy  element  would  not  extract.  And 
the  author  of  "  Rimini "  and  "  The  Feast 
of  the  Poets,"  is,  we  believe,  smiling  still 
—smiling  at  the  memory  of  his  past  griefs 
and  sufferings;  smiling  at  the  changed 
treatment  he  is  receiving  from  the  literary 
world,  and  from  his  ancient  foes ;  smiling 
pity  over  the  dishonored  dust  of  Byron,  and 
over  the  insolent  but  retracted  ridicule  of 
Moore ;  and  smiling  a  deeper  happier  smile 
at  that  milder  social  day 'which  has  at 
length  risen  upon  his  path ;  for  him,  too,  as 
well  as  Virgil's  shepherd, 

Libertas  tanquam  sera  respexit. 

Hunt,  like  most  writers  of  the  day,  has 
appealed  to  the  public,  not  only  at  sundry 
times,   but   in   divers   manners.     He    has 
been  a  critic,  a  journalist,  an  essayist,  a 
writer  of  tales  and  dramas,  a  satiric  and  a 
serious  poet.     As  a  critic,  he  did  at  one 
time  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  letters. 
He  stood   up,  in  conjunction  with  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt,  for  the  three  objects,  first,  of 
vindicating  the  fame  of  the  Lake  poets ; 
secondly,  of  directing  public  attention  to 
the  forgotten  and  neglected  £nglish  authors 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
and,  thirdly,  of  establishing   a  school   of 
criticism  independent  of  the  reviews,  which 
at  that  time  lorded  it  over  the  world  of 
letters,  and  were  with  a  high  hand  abusing 
their  power.     To  these  objects  of  this  tri* 
umvirate.  Lamb  contributed  his  subtle  dis- 
crimination, his  delicate  yet  cutting  irony ; 
Hazlitt,  his  fierce  passion   and  vehement 
declamation ,'    and  Hunt,  his    grace,   his 
tact,  his  liveliness,  his  learning,  and  his 
fine  fanciful  quaintness.    The  public  saw 
with  surprise  the  pages  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper,  studded  with  critical  disquisitions,  as 
profound,  and  much  more  genial,  than  any  to 
be  found  in  the  great  quarterly  journals ;  and 
began,  in  the  extreme  of  reaction  from  for- 
mer implicit  submission,  to  regard  these  as 
blind  guides.     And  although  the  influence 
•of  our  literary  reformers  was  counteracted 
by  the  furious    abuse    and   victimization 
i¥hich  they  personally  experienced,  they  in 
the  end  gained  their  object.     They  shed  a 
new  light  upon  the  pages  of  our  elder  dra- 
matists ;  they  vindicated  the  claims  of  the 
Lake  poets ;  and  they  contributed  to  rouse 
the  public  to  that  spirit  of  independent 
judgment  which  has  more  or  less  charac- 
terized it  ever  aince,  and  haa  compelJed 
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journals  to  become  rather  the  followers 
than  the  leaders  of  the  national  taste. 

Hunt's  criticism  is  distii^uished  above 
that  of  many,  by  its  joyous  geniality. — How 
he  gloats  over  tit-bits ! — How  he  enjoys  a 
literary  bonne  boucht ! — How  he  chuckles 
over  a  quaintness,  or  a  recondite  beauty ! — 
He  has,  on  such  occasions,  all  the  glee  of 
a  school-boy,  who  has  lighted  upon  some 
peculiar  pot  of  jam  or  neglected  drawer  of 
sweet-bread.  He  laughs,  rolls,  and  riots, 
in  the  gladness  of  his  heart ;  and,  like  the 
said  school-boy,  if  a  fine  generous  fellow, 
calls  upon  all  his  comrades  to  share  the 
spoil.  He  reads  a  favorite  author  as  a  man 
reads  to  his  adored,  giving,  in  the  fullness 
of  his  happy  heart,  beauty,  and  meaning, 
and  interest  to  the  pages,  which  come  in 
reality  from  a  sweeter  and  dearer  source. 
Thus  Hunt,  between  sympathy  with  his 
author  and  with  his  reader,  gilds  his  refined 
gold,  paints  his  lilies,  and  throws  a  per- 
fume over  his  violets.  Even  his  affecta- 
tions, quips,  cranks,  and  wreathed  smiles — 
and  they  are  not  few — remind  you  of  the 
little  arts  which  the  eye  of  love  produces, 
and  which  it  alone  will  pardon.  The  gush 
of  genuine  gladness  must  be  permitted 
its  little  jets,  freaks,  and  fantasies.  Better 
far  this  than  the  cool  iron  composure  of 
those  miserable  beings  called  critics  by  pro- 
fession, who  are  doomed  to  pass  from  the 
Dan  of  each  new  title-page  to  the  Beershe- 
ba  of  each  Finis,  and  find  all  barren ;  and 
are  capable  of  enjoying  only  the  poor  luxu- 
ry of  "  establishing  "  when  they  cannot  find 


a  *•  raw." 


Of  his  criticism,  the  better  specimens, 
we  think,  occur  in  his  earlier  productions, 
his  ''  Indicator,"  "  Companion,"  d&c.  In 
what  seems  to  have  been  an  evil  hour,  he 
wrote  "  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contempora- 
ries." It  awoke  an  outcry  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  that  drunken  dream,  through 
the  medium  of  which  they  had  for  a  long 
while  regarded'  Byron.  As  Macauley  has 
well  shown,  the  conduct  of  the  British  pub- 
lic to  Byron  was  most  extraordinary.  First, 
they  idolized  him  unreasonably;  then  as 
unreasonably  they  ground  their  golden  calf 
to  dust ;  and  then  they  raised,  reconstruct- 
ed, and  set  him  in  a  higher  shrine  than 
ever.  And  this  latter  reaction  arose  simply 
from  what  always  seemed  to  us  his  chimer- 
ical and  insincere  expedition  to  Greece ; 
an  incident  in  his  history  no  more  deserv- 
ing moral  approbation,  than  the  conduct  of 
the  prodigal  who  in  his^desperation  tnlists. 
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Who  on  that  account  dreams  of  canonizing 
the  poor  fellow  t  But,  because  Byron,  dis- 
gusted with  himself,  sick  of  Italy,  satiated 
with  literary  fame,  or  rather  afraid  of  losing 
the  laurels  he  had  gained,  exhausted  in  in- 
tellect, and  bruised  in  heart,  threw  himself 
into  the  Greek  cause,  (instead  of  returning 
to  England,  calmly  confronting  his  calum- 
niators, and  resuming  his  duties  as  a  land- 
lord and  a  senator,  which  had  been  the  part 
of  a  wise  roan,)  changed  his  poetic  melody 
into  a  wild  Albanian  war-song,  and  perished 
prematurely,  therefore  all  the  past  was  to 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  therefore,  if 
an  honest  man  ventured  to  blame  any  part 
of  his  conduct,  he  must  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  have  his  disjecta  membra  thrown  in 
propitiatory  sacrifice  upon  the  poet's  Gre- 
cian grave.  We  care  very  little  about  the 
charges  of  ingratitude  and  violated  confi- 
dence which  have  been  brought  against 
Hunt.  He  had  been  treated  by  Byron 
with  great  liberality  ;  and  no  wonder,  since 
he  had  appeared  single-handed  in  his  de- 
fence, when  the  howl  of  all  England  was 
up  against  him.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
his  confidence,  and  might,  had  he  been 
base  enough,  have  claimed  a  similar  honor 
with  the  servant  who  boasted  that  he  was 
kicked  by  a  Duke.  He  had  been  fed  and 
insulted  under  the  same  roof  with  the  noble 
poet.  And  in  exchange  for  such  favors, 
he  was  bound  to  flatter  the  man  when  dead, 
to  whom,  when  living,  he  had  always  acted 
a  firm  and  manly  part !  We  would  have 
preferred,  indeed,  had  he  remained  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject.  We  never  think  of 
Byron  as  a  man,  without  recalling  the 
words  of  Milton,  in  reference  to  the  rebel 
angels. 

The  otber  sort. 
In  might  though  wondrous,  and  in  acts  of  war, 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet,  by  doom 
Nameless  tu  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 
For  strength,  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
lllaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy,  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  tfaroueh  infamv  seeks  fame  : 
Therefore  eternal  sUenetoe  their  doom. 

But  if  Hunt  was  to  speak  of  Byron  at  all, 
he  was  bound  to  speak  the  plain  unvarnish- 
ed truth,  avoiding  equally  the  extremes  of 
sycophancy  and  of  spleen.  And  now,  the 
public,  by  another,  and  we  suspect  a  final 
revulsion  of  feeling,  has  come  round  to  his 
opinion,  and  unites  in  writing  on  Byron's 
bust,  the  most  fatal  of  all  inscriptions,  **  A 
traitor  to  his  own  transcendent  genius." 

Oar  quarrel^  then^  with  this  book,  is  not 
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so  much  its  treatment  of  Byron's  memo- 
ry, as  its  general  spirit  and  execution.  Its 
spirit  is  waspish,  its  execution  feeble.  In 
the  one,  you  read  disappointment;  in  the 
other,  dyspepsia.  His  memoir  of  himself, 
must,  from  its  profusion  of  capital  7*5, 
have  taxed  severely  Mr.  Colburn's  printing 
press,  and  has  the  garrulity  without  the 
bonhommie  of  old  age.  His  estimates  of 
contemporary  talent  are  not  eminently  feli- 
citous, nor,  with  the  exception  of  his  per- 
sonal friends,  particularly  candid.  You 
see  altogether,  in  this  work,  a  mind,  in  an 
unhappy  state  of  transition  from  its  first 
fresh,  buoyant  enthusiasm,  to  that  mild  and 
serene  twilight,  which  has  now  permanently 
settled  upon  its  powers.  Clinging  still  to 
our  former  image  of  a  gentle  smile,  as  the 
best  emblem  of  Hunt's  nature,  we  must 
grant  that,  in  this  production,  it  is  but 
faintly  visible,  if  not  entirely  concealed. 

As  a  journalist,  he  exhibits  a  marked 
contrast,  in  the  course  of  bis  progress,  be- 
tween the  dashing,  slashing,  free  and  fear- 
less style,  in  which  (conjointly  with  his 
brother,^  he  conducted  The  Examiner^  and 
the  meek  and  almost  mawkish  tone  of  his 
Londfm  Journal,  How  changed  from  the 
daring  libeller,  whom  Regency  honored 
with  its  personal  hatred  and  vengeance, 
and  who,  like  another  Camille  Desmoulins, 
shot  his  bright  and  bickering  shafis  at  sub- 
lime swindlers  and  crowned  imbeciles,  the 
kindly  old  man  babbling  of  his  green  fields, 
looking  with  dim  tearful  eye  at  his  old 
favorite  authors,  welcoming  to  his  arms 
books  which  formerly  seemed  steeped  in 
the  green  and  livid  slime  of  Bigotry,  saying 
civil  things  of  *'  The  Lights  and  Shadows," 
— ay,  of  "  Matthew  Wald,"  and  its  author, 
— shaking  (with  some  tremor)  the  huge 
fist  of  Christopher  North,  and  instead  of 
the  bitter  sarcasm  in  which  he  often  in- 
dulged, just  hinting  faults  and  hesitating 
dislike,  even  to  the  imbfscile,  the  imperti- 
nent, and  the  absurd.  We  prefer  him,  we 
must  saj,  in  the  latter  character.  It  is  more 
true  to  his  original  tendencies.  For  the 
tear  and  wear,  the  fret  and  fever,  the  squab- 
bling and  heart-burning  of  a  newspaper 
life.  Hunt  was  never  fitted.  Only  by  nurs- 
ing and  coddling  the  inferior  parts  of  his 
nature,  could  he  have  qualified  himself  for 
discharging  its  duties.  And  he  did  not  too 
soon  resign  it  to  the  hands  of  one  much 
better  adapted  for  the  craft. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  Ldgh  Hunfs 
London  Journal  did  not  succeed.  Never 
did  a  cheap  periodical  exhibit  a  more  cath- 
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olio  and  genial  spirit.  Broad-fronted,  roild- 
tempered,  with  fine  imaginative  sympathies, 
holding  that  "  beauty  is  troth/'  it  did  not 
deny  the  converse  of  the  creed,  that  "  truth 
is  beauty."  Not  a  mere  weekly  dispenser 
of  the  cold  comfort  of  utilitarianism,  to 
thousands  who  becrin  to  feel  that  thus  the 
deeper  wants  of  their  spirits  are  insulted, 
as  egregiously  as  were  a  drop  to  be  sprinkled 
on  a  burning  thirst,  or  a  crumb  to  be  handed 
to  a  raging  hunger ;  it  delighted  in  bring- 
ing out  the  poetry  of  usefulness,  and  the 
spiritual  purposes  which  are  served  by  eren 
the  mechanisms  of  the  present  age.  He 
never  speaks  with  contempt  of  this  age,  as 
a  mechanical  age;  its  motion,  that  of  a 
rattling  railway  train ;  its  agitation,  the 
tremble  of  an  unmanageable  machine.  He 
sees  that  machines  contain  in  them  a  stern 
poetry  of  their  own ;  that  they  present 
forceful  and  colossal  images  of  power,  of 
iron  will  and  iron  necessity ;  that  in  anni- 
hilating time  and  space,  girdling  the  globe 
with  Pucklike  speed,  **  yoking  their  cars 
with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast," 
they  gather  round  them  the  double  interest 
of  fact  and  fiction  ;  that  a  railway  carriage, 
which  looks  tame  enough  at  rest,  in  two 
minutes  rushes  into  poetry,  and  with  its 
flag  of  flame,  passes  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful country,  less  like  an  intruder  than  a 
monarch  ;  while  in  a  dream  of  beauty  walks 
the  waters  of  the  summer  sea  the  great 
steam  ship,  or  wrestles  like  a  demon  of  kin- 
dred power  with  the  angry  billows !  He 
asks,  *' Has  mechanism  taken  color 'from 
the  grass  and  warmth  from  the  blood  V  and 
feels  that  while  itself  often  a  coarse  Caliban, 
a  strong  drudge,  it  may  be  taught  to  do  the 
spiriting  and  perform  the  magical  bidding 
of  the  Prosperos  of  poetry ;  that  in  the 
▼aried  and  vast  mechanical  powers  of  the 
age,  there  lies  over  for  coming  artists  a 
fund  of  thought  and  imagination  not  likely 
to  be  soon  exhausted ;  that  each  railway 
train  seems  shrieking  with  that  unearthly 
scream  of  its,  for  the  coming  of  its  poet, 
and  shall  not  always  scream  in  vain  !  Such 
views  he  held,  and  was  beginning  to  ex- 
pound, successfully,  in  his  journal,  when 
unfortunately,  for  want  of  passengers,  it 
came  to  a  stand-still,  and  now  runs  no 
more. 

In  the  essay.  Hunt  found  himself  in  his 
perfect  element.  Some  minds  have  been 
as  much  out  of  theirs  in  it  as  leviathans  in 
a  pond.  Foster,  for  instance,  lashes  his 
large  tail  against  its  narrow  limits,  till  he 
bursts  them  asunder.    Hazlitt  is  more  at 
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home  in  its  small  circle,  only  through  the 
sacrifice  of  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  of  all 
that  is  profound  in  his^  intellect.  Lamb's 
highest  qualities  are  seen  shyly  and  from 
afar  off  in  even  the  "Essays  of  Elia." 
But  Hunt  is  as  active,  and  bright,  and  hap- 
py, in  it,  as  a  gold  fish  in  its  globe  of  glass. 
All  the  finer  qualities  of  his  mind, — his 
yinous  liveliness,  his  recherche  rather  than 
recondite  lore, — his  conversational  tone, — 
his  gleesome  disposition, — his  snatches  of 
higher  imagination, — his  wide  sympathies, 
— the  gem-like  minuteness  of  finish  he.gives 
to  his  better  things, — the  air  of  fireside 
ease  which  waves  like  a  light  scarf  around 
all  his  motions,  are  to  be  found  in  **  The 
Indicator  "  and  "  The  Companion."  With 
what  a  light  dainty  step  he  conducts  us 
along  the  "  sweet  security  of  streets,"  from 
shop  to  shop,  finding  incense  in  the  per- 
fumer's, and  a  dream  of  Golconda  in  the 
jeweller's,  and  Alnaschar  still  sitting  at  the 
door  of  his  crockery  warehouse,  and  an 
echo  from  the  stithies  of  Etna  lingering  in 
the  brazier's,  and  his  own  boy-self  standing 
stealthily  at  the  bookstall,  and  houri  faces 
smiling  on  him  under  the  bonnets  in  the 
milliner's,  and  '^  all  the  Arabian  heaven  " 
opening  in  the  print-seller's,  and  in  the 
apothecary's  a  blue  and  lurid  splendor, 
sending  him  home  to  dream  of  drugs  and 
death.  Ye  sticks,  and  bats  too,  how  much 
do  ye  owe  to  his  fine  idealization !  Mem- 
ories of  the  metropolis,  how  has  he  em- 
balmed you !  Even  mists  and  fogs  thereof, 
ye  are  due  him  thanks  for  piercing  your 
thick  folds  with  a  ray  of  poetry.  And, 
happy  above  all  pig-drivers,  thou,  the  im* 
mortal  genius  of  thine  art,  whom  his  foot- 
steps chanced  to  follow,  in  thy  diflicult  but 
glorious  pilgrimage  down  the  Strand,  guid- 
ing successfully,  through  direr  Scyllas  and 
Charybdes,  thy  grunting  charge !  And 
who,  in  that  sunnier  side  of  the  Round- 
table,  which  he  contributed,  has  forgotten 
his  **  Day  by  the  fireside,"  where  **  com- 
mon things  that  round  us  lie," — the  crump 
and  crackle  of  the  hot  roll, — the  knock  of 
the  postman, — the  song  of  the  tea-kettle, — 
the  tickling  feeling,  beneath  one's  feet,  of 
the  hearth-rug, — the  music  of  the  flickering 
flames  in  the  grate, — the  drawing  in  of  the 
evening  curtains, — the  toasting  of  one's 
bed-itcning  toes, — the  tying  and  smoothing 
of  one's  nightcap — become  suddenly  sur- 
rounded with  an  edge  of  imagination,  and 
we  feel  that  there  is  poetry  in  every  thing  t 
"  What's  in  a  name  t"  asks  Shakspeare. 
Every  thing,  we  reply.    Power,  delusion, 
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depth  of  meaning,  the  force  of  fate,  are  all 
in?o]ved  in  names.    A  name  cannot  raise 
the  dead ;  but  it  can  start  spirits  stronger 
than  that  which  rose  at  Endor,  or  met  the 
patriot  at  Philippi.     We  have  heard  the 
weakness  of  words  deplored  ;  but  we  know 
their  power — that  they   are   things — ^that 
they  often  contain  an  omnipotence  of  mis- 
chief in  their  magic  syllables,  and  that  the 
most  vigorous  minds  are  not  exempt  from 
their  influence.     Volumes  might  be  written, 
for  instance,  on  the  nuisance  of  nick-names 
•^-on  the  mischiefs  they  have  done — the 
hearts  they  have  broken — the   characters 
they  have  partially  or  for  ever  clouded — the 
books  they  have  strangled — the  currents  of 
progress  which  they,  yes  they,  poor  paltry 
collocations  of  foul  air !    have  been  able, 
for  a  season,  to  impede.     Ii:^  what  a  light 
does  it  represent  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  its  principal  quarrels 
have  been  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  contemptuous  epithets,  posnessing  neither 
point  nor   truth,  and  which,  by  sticking, 
only  more  convincingly  proved  that  they 
were  made  of  mud  1     We  allude  to  such 
terms   as    "  the   Lakers,"    "  the    Satanic 
school,"  "  the  Cockney  school,"  &c.     Will 
it  be  believed,  in  an  after  age,  that  the  sec- 
ond of  these  elegant  combinations  had,  at 
one  time,  almost  the  power  of  the  greater 
excommunication;  and  that  one  man  at 
least,  mad  with  the  very  fanaticism  of  be- 
nevolence, was,  through  its  unscrupulous 
application,  treated  as  a  walking  incarna- 
tion of  the  evil  one  ?     Or  will  it  be  believed, 
in  an  after  age,  that  a  dexterous  ringing  of 
the  changes  upon  this  witty  epithet,  '*  The 
Cockney  School,"  was  the  means  of  pluck- 
ing the  bread  from  the  mouth  of  more  than 
one  struggling  and  gifted  man  ?     "  What's 
in  a  name  ?"  O  Shakspeare,  with  the  inevi- 
table eye,  askest  thou  t     Why,  the  merest 
misnomer — the   most    contemptible    alias 
affixed  by  an  enemy  to  a  character,  has  been 
often  as  effectually  a  word  of  doom,  as 
though  it  had  been  uttered  in  their  wrath 
by  those 

Airy  tonguee  which  syllable  men'i  names 
On  sands,  and  shore,  and  desert  wildernesses. 

Jack  Wilkes  was  never  a  Wilkite ;  Cole- 
ridge was  never  a  Laker ;  Shelley  did  not 
belong  to  the  Satanic,  nor  Hunt  to  the 
Cockney  school.  His  only  title  to  the  term 
lay  in  his  inextinguishable  desire  to  find 
the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  the  persons 
and  scenes  amidst  which  his  lot  was  cast 
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If  there  were  vulgar  manners  in  Little  Brit- 
ain,  he  felt  there  were  also  warm  hearts. 
If  there  were  dirt  and  drudgery  in  the  city, 
ihere  were  also  high  and  solemn  memories 
shadowing  its  meanest  streets  into  grandeur, 
and  giving  a  certain  pathos  even  to  the 
sound  of  Bowbell.  Because  Richmond 
Hill  was  not  the  Jura,  had  it  no  beauty  to 
be  desired  ?  Was  Cowper  less  a  poet  be- 
cause he  was  forced  to  complain  that  he 
had  seen  no  mountains,  nor  expected  to  see 
them,  unless  he  saw  them  in  Heaven  t  Is 
not  the  Cockney  ism  of  the  country  as  detestp 
able  as  that  of  the  town  7  Is  a  rose  less  a 
rose  because  it  grows  within  the  sight  of 
St.  Paul's  t  And  wherever  stands  and 
waves  the  English  oak,  does  it  not  stand 
and  wave  in  poetry — the  poetry  of  the  ac- 
cumulated associations  of  two  thousand 
years  ?  Our  great  matter  of  offence,  indeed, 
with  Hunt  is,  that  he  is  not  enough  of  the 
Cockney — that  he  dips  but  slenderly  into 
that  most  awful  world  of  London — that  he 
contents  himself  with  partial,  desultory,  and 
outside  views ;  and  never,  or  seldom,  dfr> 
scends  into  those  abysses  of  wild  anguish 
and  lurid  joy,  of  fun,  fury,  and  madness, 
which  the  smoke  of  its  every  evening  over* 
canopies.  It  was  reserved  for  Dickens  lo 
go  down  in  the  fearlessness  inspired  by 
good-will  and  good-nature  into  those  sun- 
less chambers  of  city  life,  and  show  that 
there  was  a  soul  of  goodness,  and  a  spirit  of 
latent  poetry,  and  an  element  of  hope,  mov- 
ing even  amid  their  all-unutterable  abomina* 
tions.  Blessings  on  the  daring  child,  though 
for  nothing  else  than  for  this  achievement  1 
And  where  he  has  preceded,  let  us  hope 
that  Marion  (see  Mary  Howitt)  will,  bj 
and  bye,  in  her  loveliness,  follow. 

To  Hunt's  contributions  to  The  Liberai^ 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  allude,  they  are 
so  totally  unworthy  of  his  pen.  When 
writing  them  he  was  in  a  most  melancholy 
plight  both  of  body  and  mind.  Shelley, 
long  a  screen  between  him  and  pecuniary 
distress,  as  well  as  a  link  binding  him  to  the 
moody  and  uncertain  Byron,  was  newly 
drowned.  Misunderstandings  between  him 
and  his  host  were  daily  multiplying.  The 
climate  of  Italy  was  rousing  his  bile.  His 
"  Letters  from  the  South,"  accordingly, 
are  weak,  querulous  effusions,  looking  el- 
most  helplessly  insignificant  beside  Haz- 
litt's  sounding  invectives  against  the  "  Spirit 
of  Monarchy;"  Shelley's  translations  at 
once  rendering  and  rivalling  their  origiiF 
als ;  and  Byron's  "  Vision  of  Judgment," 
a  lampoon,  such  as  for  bitterness  was  never 
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ihrown  into  the  lion's  mouth  at  Venice, 
and  the  blasphemy  of  which  reduces  the 
Satan  of  Milton  to  a  driveller,  and  leaves 
even  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe  limping 
behind.  Hunt's  small  smiling  countenance 
thrust  in  between  those  "  dreadful  faces 
thronged,  and  fierj  arras/'  like  a  stray  Peri 
peeping  in  amidst  the  fallen  gods  in  the 
inner  balls  of  Pandemonium,  looks  abso- 
lutely ludicrous.  That  fell  Titanic  war- 
fare, revolved  in  those  dark  and  mighty 
mirits  aiming  on  "  daring  doubts  to  pile 
thoughts  that  should  call  down  thunder," 
was  no  scene  for  our  mild,  though  manful 
bero. 

Of  bis  later  specimens  of  criticism  in  the 
""  Comic  Dramatists,"  "  Imagination  and 
Fancy,"  &rC.  &c.  we  know  only  enough 
to  convince  us  that  they  reveal  in  him  no 
new  powers.     We  find  in  them  all  his  gen- 
erosity of  spirit,  softness  of  heart,  delicacy 
•of  sentiment,  refinement  of  taste,  with  per- 
baps  less  liveliness  and  brilliance,  and  with 
more  of  those  sudden  and  dyspeptic  sink- 
ings down  from  considerable  elevation  to 
weakness  and  languor  of  thought,  which 
ilistinguish  all  his  writings.     We  agree  with 
a  writer  in  The  Atkenaum,  in  thinking  him 
ioo  hard  upon  Dante,  for  being  too  bard 
vpon  his  sinners  in  the  **  Inferno."     We 
believe  that    the  man  Dante  would  have 
shrunk   from  consigning  even  the  finger 
tbat  signed  his  mandate  of  banishment,  to 
eternal  burnings;  but  this  was  not  to  pre- 
vent the  poet  Dante,  when  elaborating  an 
ideal  hell,  heating,  if  he  pleased,  his  fur- 
naces seven   degrees,   and   indulging   his 
imagination  in  compounding  into  every  tre- 
mendous variety  the  elements  of  torment. 
The  poet  is  ever  bound  to  give  the  bright- 
ness of  brightness,  and  the  blackness  of 
darkness ;  to  mend,  if  he  can,  the  air  of 
Elysium,   **  and   heighten   the  beauties  of 
Paradise  ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
"  hell  itself  a   murkier  gloom."     It   will 
never  do  to  argue  thence  either  the  bene- 
volence or  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition. 
Was  Michael   Angelo  responsible  for  the 
awards  of  his  "  Last  Judgment?"     Is  the 
illustrator  of  Fox's    "  Book   of  Martyrs," 
answerable   for  the  kindling  of  all  those 
<»uriing,  crested,  reluctant    or    rejoicing, 
eager  or  slumbering,  flames?     Was  Cole- 
ridge less  the  ''  Friend,"  because  he  ap- 
pears to  exult  in  the  perdition  of  William 
Pitt?    Is  Thomas  Aird  less  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of   men,  because    his    "  Devil's 
Dream"  contains  a  most  horrific  picture 
of  the  place  of  punishment  ?    And  has  John 
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WUson  the  soul  of  a  butcher,  because  in 
that  famottf  Noctes  directed  againat  our 
friend  Dr.  Knox,  he  describes  with  such 
dreadful  gusto  certain  unceremonious  pro- 
ceedings in  that  **  other  place,"  about  the 
spirit  of  William  Burke  ?  There  are,  in- 
deed, persons  who  exult  and  express  their 
exultation  in  the  future  fate  of  those  whom 
their  narrow  sympathies  exclude  from 
bliss :  but  these  are  fanatics ;  they  are  not 
artists,  and  we  never  yet  heard  of  a  trne 
artist  who  was  a  fanatic.  Art  is  ever  too 
wide,  restless,  progressive,  to  remain  con- 
fined in  the  sullen  brazen  furnace  of  a  big- 
oted and  narrow  belief. 

Of  Hunt's  contributions  to  fiction  and 
dramatic  literature,  we  know  little,  and  pre- 
fer not  speaking  at  all.  It  remains  only  to 
say  something  of  him  in  the  character  of  a 
poet.  And  it  were  vain  to  deny,  that  he 
possesses  many  of  the  elements  of  a  genu- 
ine poet.  No  man  could  be  such  a  good 
critic,  and  such  a  fine  essayist  without  a 
large  share  of  the  poetic  spirit.  But  to 
enable  a  writer  to  interweave  his  poetic 
power  into  living  verse,  requires  a  "  double 
portion  "  of  that  indefinable  and  incommu- 
nicable essence.  And  tbat  such  a  double 
portion  has  befallen  him,  we  doubt.  His 
great  want  is  not  of  fancy,  nor  of  feeling, 
nor  of  language ;  it  is  that  of  sustained  and 
masculine  strength.  Beautiful  imaginations 
abound.  Fine  lines  drop  down,  soft  and 
bright  as  rosebuds,  winnowing  their  way 
from  their  mother-tree.  Such  is  his  des- 
cription of  a  stream,  which  seemed 

»« As  if  it  said 
Somethiog  eternal  to  that  happy  ihade,'* 

Epithets  fall,  fitting  themselves  as  perfectly 
to  their  objects  as  snow-flakes  to  the  form 
of  the  yielding  branches  on  which  they  de- 
scend. Indeed  could  epithets  make  an  im- 
mortality, his  evere  secure.  "  Scattery 
light,"  for  example,  what  an  image  that 
presents  of  the  sails  of  a  Rhip  coming  up 
in  the  sunshine !  Pathos,  too,  is  frequent, 
always  delicate,  and  sometimes  profound. 
How  it  sighs  in  his  poem  on  his  children, 
*'  like  parting  wings  of  cherubim  I"  How 
it  steeps  with  tears  that  fatal  page  in 
"  Rimini,"  where  the  lovers  stopped  their 
reading,  and  stopped  for  ever  1  But  while 
of  sentiment  there  is  no  lack,  there  is  little 
profound  passion.  While  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  of  fancy,  the  grand  unifying 
influence  of  imagination  is  often  absent. 
While  there  is  much  poetry,  there  is  no 
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question  is  left  undecided  between  him  and 
Byron,  not  without  hints  which  way  the 
critic's  judgment  inclines,  did  he  not  too 
deeply  reverence  the  delicacy  of  youthful 
modesty  to  express  it;  the  public  looks 
quietly  on,  and  the  whole  thing  is  forgotten 
in  a  month.  Meanwhile  let  him  enjoy  his 
little  dream  of  immortality  !  Which  of  us 
is  without  his  own  vision,  and  even  half 
conscious  that  it  is  but  a  vision — which  of 
us  loves  to  have  it  loo  rudely  startled  away  1 
Ah,  there  is  depth  and  truth  in  that  old 
Gaelic  song  that  begi 


'^  I  am  asleep,  and  don*l  toaken  mc  /" 

Possibly,  indeed,  it  may  be  this  secret 
sympathy  of  personal  experience  that  dis- 
poses us  to  such  amiable  tenderness.  We 
cannot  all  at  once  forget  how  large  an 
amount  of  weighty  rhymes,  legitimate  dec- 
asyllabics of  soft  papaverous  potency,  we 
have  ourselves  achieved  in  our  day;  and 
how  very  pleasing  was  the  childish  charm 
-of  the  task.  How  exciting  to  knit  together 
ibr  hours  the  intoxicating  nonsense,  and 
imagine  it  all  we  would  have  it ;  to  dream 
each  stanza  very  wisdom  woven  into  a  gol- 
<ien  tissuQ  of  bright  words ;  to  feel  to  the 
heart's  core  the  aiiche  io  son\  as  wandering 
by  some  lone  stream's  bee-haunted  bank, 
we  set  our  thoughts  to  the  music  of  its  wa- 
ters. In  such  hours  we  are  for  the  time 
all  we  fancy  ;  the  mightiest  lyrist  is  seldom 
read  with  the  excitement  with  which  the 
feeblest  versifier  composes.  "  We  are  sel- 
dom," writes  a  great  critic,  "  tiresome  \o 
•ourselves;  and  the  act  of  composition  fills 
and  delights  the  mind  with  change  of  lan- 
guage and  succession  of  images ;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new  ;  and  novel- 
ty is  the  great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps 
tno  man  ever  thought  a  line  superfluous 
when  he  first  wrote  it,  or  contracted  his 
work  till  his  ebullitions  of  invention  had 
subsided."* 

But  more  than  this.  In  moods,  too, 
when  the  imagination  is  active  and  genial, 
even  indifferent  poetry  answers  as  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  internal  creativeness  to  build 
on  ;  it  sets  the  machinery  of  fancy  in  mo- 
tion, if  it  can  do  little  more.  We  give 
more  than  we  receive  ;  the  objective  poem 
of  print  and  paper  becomes  little  more  than 
a  Ktring  of  hints  for  endless  subjective  po- 
ems that  gather  round  it.  In  this  way  a 
vivid  imagination  in  a  manner  equalizes  all 

•  Jobnfton  j  Lift  of  Prior,  I 
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poetry  ;  vivifies  the  dull,  reduces  the  swol* 
len,  amplifies  the  meagre.  Of  course  the 
advantage  in  such  cases  lies  with  the  infe- 
rior bard  ;  a  great  poet  may  be  the  sufferer 
by  such  capricious  superadditions.  The  pro- 
cess itself,  however,  seems  universal  and 
incessant.  How  diversified  it  is  every  man 
can  estimate,  who  has  read  over  a  romance 
(suppose)  of  Scott  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  and  can  so  recall  and  connect  his 
impressions  as  to  observe  the  utter  differ- 
ence of  the  imaginative  scenery  in  which 
he  has  arranged  the  persons,  and  the  utter 
difference  of  his  conceptions  of  the  per- 
sons themselves,  at  these  different  periods. 
These  differences  demonstrate  tiie  amoont 
of  the  purely  mental  activity  in  every  pe- 
rusal ;  though  had  the  reader  read  bat 
once,  he  woold  probably  have  confounded 
his  own  portion  of  the  complex  work  with 
the  author's.  The  same  thing,  in  varioas 
degrees,  takes  place  in  every  form  of  appeal 
to  the  imagination ;  hence,  sometimes,  in 
felicitous  moments,  the  very  poorest  pro- 
ductions suffice  to  quicken  and  stimulate 
the  internal  faculty ;  and  it  is  even  obserr* 
able  that  poetry  of  an  inferior  artistic  qual- 
ity at  times  possesses  the  power  of  doing 
so,  much  beyond  the  more  exquisitely  fin- 
ished manufacture  of  the  muse.  No  doubt 
all  this  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  hon- 
est criticism;  the  work  unaltered  alters 
with  the  medium  it  is  seen  through ;  the 
standard  by  which  we  measure,  itself  ex- 
pands or  contracts  with  the  changes  of  its 
own  temperature.  When  poetry  is  enjoyed 
less  as  expressing  than  as  suggesting,  its 
power  will  depend  on  the  varying  suscepti- 
bility of  the  reader;  he  will  approve  or 
condemn,  not  as  ii  is,  but  as  Ae  is. 

But  the  Poet,  even  the  greatest,  must  not 
complain  of  this  capricious  destiny ;  he  has 
no  right  to  better  terms  than  his  mistress. 
Nature;  and  need  we  insist  how  Nature 
herself  thus  varies  to  the  varying  mind? 
That  great  poem  of  the  Universe,  a  few  of 
whose  innumerable  pages  we  are  permitted 
to  scan — that  mighty  epic,  of  episodes 
without  number  and  an  unknown  catas- 
trophe, who  reads  in  it  the  same  unchanged 
record,  for  two  successive  hours?  'fhe 
mountains  rear  their  eternal  summits  before 
you,  the  girdling  forests  wave  around  their 
steeps;  below — the  rushing  river,  or  the 
solemn  sea ;  above — the  infinite  sky  ;  you 
beheld  them  yesterday,  and  your  heart 
swelled  with  great  thoughts,  energy  inces- 
sant and  everlasting  might,  and  the  spirit 
of  man  made  for  both ;  you  gazed  again, 
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"  P«ew«,  by  Currer,  Ellis,  Mid  Actoa  BeU." 

SmailBfo.  London.     1646. 
Poems f  bj  Gtroilh  Toiiliniii.'*  Small  8va. 

LoDdon.     1846. 
Orion;    an  Epic   Poem,**    by    R.    H. 

Home,  Sixth  Ediiion,  small  8vo.  1848. 

Ob,  ye  young   Poets!    What  are  the 
leelinga  with  which  we  regard  yef  what 
is  the  temper  with  which  we  sit  down  to 
pernae  ye,  and  nndertake  the  needful  task 
c»f  pruning  your  pinions  that  they  may  fly 
the  swifter,  and  by  this  criticism,  which 
yon  so  abominate,  narrowing  at  times  the 
rush  of  your  fountain,  that  the  jet  may  be 
loftier  and  the  curve  more  graceful  ?    Be* 
lie?e  us,  in  no  ungenial  spirit.    The  im- 
mortalizing gift  is  rare;  the  power  of  en- 
nobling man  by  showing  him  a  hallowed 
and  purified  image  of  himself,  till  gazing 
he  grows  like  the  glorious  thing  he  con* 
templates;  the    art  to  wears  a  spell   in 
which  the  marrellous  music  of  verse,  and 
the     deeper    harmony    of    symphonious 
thought  shall  unite  to  charm  mankind  for 
ages  with  a  magic  old  yet  ever  new, — ^thcse 
are  endowments  we  are  not  so  idle  as  to 
demand  of  all ;  well  content  if  each  gen^ 
ration  of  articulate*speaking  men  can  club 
together  from  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
one  half  dozen  of  such  miracles  of  mind. 
But  long  and  gradual  is  the  flower»>besprent 
slope  that  leads  to  the  awful  summits  of 
our  English  "  double-peaked  Parnassus ;" 
where,  each  in  sole  and  unapproached  ma- 
jesty, sit — the  myriad-minded  man  of  Avon, 
and   He  who,  midway  between  man  and 
angel,  heard  the  infernal  parley  by  the  fiery 
lake,  and  caught  the  whispers  of  the  heav- 
enly host  in  paradise.     Many  are  they  who 
at  various'points  of  elevation  (but  we  have 
no  time  now  for  taking  their  critical  alti- 
tudes), and  with  each  his  own  point  of 
prospect,  gloomy,  gentle,  grave,  or  gay, 
people    the   sides  of  the  mighty  ascent. 
And  where,  upon  the  lower  slopes,  stretch 
out  those  vales  of   ever-blooming  green, 
where  the  shade  lies  thick  and  the  sun  rests 
lovingly — where,  in  nature's  own  gardens, 
crowd  her  wild  flowers  (stray  children  o( 
her  summer  loves),  dog  rose  and  broom, 
lily    and     meadow-sweet,     harebell,    and 
ioib-glove^  and   sun-dew,  and  the  rest  oil  don.    1846. 


these  gipsies  of  the  florai  realm — there^ 
think  you,  we  fail  to  find  aught  to  please, 
or  that,  even  though  with  eyes  shaded  from 
the  day-beam  we  look  upward  in  awful  joy, 
those  eyes  are  never  by  any  chance  to 
droop  upon  the  pretty  things  about  our  feet  t 
Poor  justice  ye  do  us,  if  you  deem  our  taste 
so  sublimely  narrow,  so  magnificently  ex- 
clusive. In  truth,  we  are  in  heart  too  hos- 
pitably Irish,  for  such  unmerciful  canons  of 
criticism ;  we  have  never  without  severe 
violence  to  our  charitable  nature,  turned 
altogether  from  our  door  any  poor  dog  of  a 
poet,  barked  he  never  so  whiningly.  We 
respect  his  ambition  when  it  is  not  wholly 
preposterous;  when  he  can  furnish  any 
sign  or  token  of  the  genuine  gift ;  for  (we 
confess  it)  while  we  do  net  demand  a  Pro- 
metheus hot  with  the  fiery  theft  from 
heaven,  we  will  not  put  up  with  puffs  of 
unmingled  smoke.  Give  us  but  one  twink- 
ling spark  of  the  real  illumination — give 
us  but  one  drop  of  the  native  still  of  Hip- 
pocrene,  the  genuine  distillation  of  the 
heart,  and  we  will  endure  much ;  nay, 
though  the  inspiring  fluid  (to  prolong  the 
national  metaphor)  were  drowned  in  ten 
waters  of  diluting  verbiage,  we  willingly 
acknowledge  its  presence ;  and  put  by  for 
a  while,  to  do  good-natured  justice  to  its 
claims,  the  glittering  eau  de  vie  of  Moore, 
or  the  strong  and  sterling  ''  parliament " 
of  George  Crabbe,  or  the  **  half-and-half" 
of  Souihey,  and  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

And  even  when  there  is  little  merit  of 
any  kind — nothing  more  than  the  old  ima- 
ges and  ihe  old  r'hymes,  or  at  best  only  a 
new  revolution  of  the  kaleidoscope,  a  new 
disposition  of  the  old  materials — we  again 
confess,  it  is  more  to  our  taste  to  pass  si- 
lently by,  than  to  stop  short,  show  our 
teeth,  growl,  and  spring  to  lacerate  our  vic- 
tim. The  poor  poetling, — if  he  does  no 
sort  of  good,  surely  does  little  harm  1  He 
forces  no  man  to  read  him  under  threats  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  No  action  lies  for 
leaving  his  hot-pressed  pages  uncut.  The 
author  of  **  Belisarius"*  (and  yet  positive- 
ly that  young  gentleman  is  tempting)  does 
not  oblige  you,  like  Richelieu,  on  pain  of 
losing  court  favor,  to  prefer  him  to  Cor- 
oeille.  The  young  adventurer  encloses  his 
twenty-five  neat  presentation  copies  to  his 
cousins  and  his  school  and  college  cronies ; 
he  gets  a  friend  potential  among  the  maga- 
zines to  pen  him  a  review  in  which  the 

•  BeliMritt* :  s  tragedy,  by  W.  R.  Scott.    Lon- 
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but  those  alone  can  do  so  who  have  with  all 
else  the  secret  of  his  matchless  equilibrium ; 
and  even  with  that  great  revealer  of  all  the 
mutual  mysteries  of  imagination  and  nature 
(the  Baconof  poesy,  teaching  and  effecting 
the  same  wondrous  '*  interpretation  of  na- 
ture"  for  the  Imagination  which  Bacon 
taught  for  the  Understanding),  even   with 
him,  do   we   not  observe  how  his  human 
agents  are  themselves  but  one  remove  from 
the  simplicity  and  invariability  of  inanimate 
nature  itself?  The  population  of  his  scenes 
are  the  creation  of  the  country  they  dwell 
in  ;   they   are   its  growth   as  truly  as  the 
heath-fiower  upon  its  hill-sides.     This,  or 
something  approaching  to  this,  he  has,  in- 
deed, himself  set  forth  in  the  memorable 
"  Preface"  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads"  (con- 
stituting, with  the  still  more  memorable  pre- 
face and  supplement  of  1815,  the  most  re- 
markable contributions  to  the  philosophical 
criticism  of  his  own  art,  furnished  by  any 
poet  since  the  days  of  Dryden).     ''  Humble 
and  rustic  life  was  generally  chosen,"  he 
says,  ''  because     ...     in  that  condition 
of  life  our  elementary  feelings  coexist  in  a 
state  of  greater  simplicity   .     .     .   because 
the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from 
those  elementary  feelings     .     .     .    and  he- 
cause,  in  that  condition,  the  passions  of  men 
are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and  per- 
manent forms  of  nature."     Not  that  he  who 
has  so  beautifully  defined  poetry  as  *'  the 
impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  alt  science,"  would  have  exclud- 
ed any  affecting  department  of  reality  from 
having  its  correspondent  poetry ;   but  that 
his  own  meditative  spirit,  leading  him  to 
delight  in  the  sublime  communion  of  the 
soul  with  still  and  solitary  nature,  led  him 
also  to  combine   with  nature  those  living 
forms,  above  all  others,  which,  by  their  in- 
timate connection  with  nature,  would  least 
disturb  its  unity,  would  silently  blend  and 
mingle  with  its  vast  unchangeable  repose. 

And  thus  arises — sit  venia  verba — a  sort 
of  refined  and  imaginative  pantheism,  pu- 
rified, indeed,  of  all  the  special  mischief 
of  that  creed  (which  lies  chiefly  in  its  con- 
fusion of  moral  good  and  evil  as  merely 
circumstantial  manifestations  of  a  single 
radical  principle),  but  stilt,  like  the  panthe- 
ist's worship,  exhibiting,  in  the  bright  en- 
thusiasm of  enamored  inygination,  nature 
as  all  over  animated  and  suffused  with  di- 
vinity. Thence,  since  in  the  soul  of  man 
dwells  to  the  poet  a  kindred  principle  of 
deity,  an  effluence  from  the  eternal  reason, 
— there  grows  to  his  thought  a  fellowship 
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unspeakably  wondrous   and  profound   be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Nature,  insomuch  that 
visible  nature — streams,  forests,  mountain- 
heights,  the  blue  depths  beyond  them — all 
the  face  of  things,  flushes  with  most  ear- 
nest   expression,    mirrors    man's    inmost 
dreams,  becomes  pregnant  with  fathomless 
meaning,   instinct  with  life  and  thought, 
echoes  us  to  ourselves,   whispers  in   the 
mute  solitudes  inexpressible  secrets,  reve- 
lations  from  eternity, — in   simpler  words, 
evokes  feelings  ^of  such  thrilling,  though 
vague  and  mysterious  power,  as,  till  these 
later  times,  music  alone  was  ever  known  to 
create  in  the  souls  of  men.      To  these  po- 
ets the  visible  landscape  is  indeed  a  Music 
of  the  Eye,  arrested  and  made  permanent ;. 
possessing  the  same  sort  of  strange  charm 
whereby  music  agitates  us  with  its  tender  tu- 
mults— music  that  seems  as  though  it  were 
a  fragment  of  the  language  we  lost  at  the 
fall,  and  still,  though  the  full  interpretation 
is  hopelessly  perished,  bore  to  our  spirits 
the  faint  echoes  and  dimly-recalled  associ- 
ations of  a  forfeited  paradise. 

At  times,  in  musing  over  the  strange, 
profound,  perplexing  pages  of  Schelling, 
we  seem  to  catch  the  speculative  represen- 
tation of  all  this  meditative  animation  of 
Nature  by  our  later  poets ;  above  all  in  that 
wondrous  hypothesis  of  the  ultimate  iden- 
tity of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  ac- 
tivities. "  The  products  of  nature  " — 
thus  spoke  the  venerable  old  man,  in  the 
vigor  of  his  brilliant  youth,  near  fif\y  years 
ago — '*  dead  and  unconscious,  are  but 
abortive  efforts  which  she  makes  to  reflect 
herself;  what  we  call  dead  nature  is  only 
an  intellectual  element  which  has  not  ar- 
rived   at    maturity Nature 

reaches  not  her  highest  aim — that  of  be- 
coming completely  her  own  object — till  she 
arrives  at  the  highest  perfection  of  her 
products,  namely,  in  man,  or  what  we  style 
reason,  by  means  of  which  nature  seems 
first  to  enter  and  return  into  herself. 
Whence  it  is  manifest  that  nature  is  primi- 
tively identical  with  that  which  we  recog- 
nize in  ourselves,  as  intelligent  and  possess- 
ing consciousness."*  Or,  again,  in  at- 
tempting the  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
how  our  mental  .representations  obey  the 
influence  of  the  objective  world,  and  yet 
the  objective  world  itself  yields  (in  the  op- 
erations of  the  will)  to  our  representations, 
he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  this  cot>ld 

*  Stfstem  of  Timnsc.'IdtuUism,    Introdactioa, 
Section  1. 
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and  the  scene  spoke  but  of  soflness  and 
peace,  sabbath  stillness  and  quietude  that 
loves  livingly  to  die ;  you  were  abroad  to- 
day, and  that  silent  gospel  of  Nature  was 
wholly  silent,  it  had  no  voice,  or  you  no 
ear;  yon  listlessly  looked  and  looked  again, 
and  hastily  turned  indoors  to  ask — heard 
we  not  the  ungracious  accents  sharp  with  a 
reproachful  impatience,  that  boded  no  mer- 
cy to  the  housekeeper  ? — to  ask,  when,  oh, 
whin  dinner  would  be  ready  ?  As  many  a 
year  since,  we  penned  it  in  these  pages, 

**  The  purpling  ikief  of  dawn  and  eve, 
Streams  arrowing  from  a  moantain'a  brow, 

Fade  on  the  eye,  nor  reach  the  heart, 
They  are  but  skiea  and  waters  now  T* 

But  as  this  changeful  spirit  is  sometimes 
irreverent  to  the  majesty  of  Nature,  and 
unjust  to  the  inspiration  of  her  great  poets, 
so  is  it  palpably  fortunate  for  those  minor 
imitative  songsters  of  whom  we  discourse. 
Such  a  lyrist  as  one  of  these  will  sing  us  to 
sleep,  but  it  is  that  we  may  dream  ;  he  will 
soothe  us  with  his  desultory  harpings,  even 
as  music  itself  does  (whose  vague,  mys- 
terious language  hints  every  thing  by  say- 
ing nothing)  until  when  we  are  brought  to 
the  true  point  of  stimulancy,  we  are  inde- 
pendent of  him^  and  make  the  rest  of  the 
poem  in  a  deep  inward  fashion  of  our  own. 

We  do^  not  know  how  "  Currer,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell,"  will  like  this  treatment, 
or  how  Camilla  Toulmin  will  approve  of  it, 
or  how  it  will  go  down  with  R.  II.  Home; 
but  it  is  our  way,  and  we  are  now  too  old 
and  incurable  to  mend.  Meanwhile,  we 
beseech  the  said  triumvirate  and  the  rest, 
not  to  take  in  too  literal  severity  all  these 
hard  things.  They,  and  others  of  our 
young  nightingales,  sing  no  mere  mocking- 
bird melody  :  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  in- 
sinuate it.  Their  effusions  vary,  indeed, 
through  many  degrees  of  the  scale ;  they 
are  in  a  richer  and  happier  vein  at  some 
than  other  times ;  but  we  look  with  father- 
ly tenderness  upon  them  all ;  and  we  already 
thankfully  acknowledge  from  them  a  pre- 
cious hour  or  two,  in  which  we  have  happily 
contrived  to  forget  the  world  and  ourselves. 

Yes,  it  is  a  glorious  gift  in  aZ/ its  degrees 
and  phases,  this  Poesy ;  a  mighty  and  a 
blessed  aspiration  even  when  incomplete 
and  fragmentary  only.  High  and  holy  is 
the  impulse  itself,  however  it  terminate ; 
whether  it  come  forth  in  the  golden  pano- 
ply of  the  divine  Epic,  armed  at  all  points 
like  a  god  for  the  battle,  a  gorgeous  and  ma- 
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jestic  form  of  power ;  or  murmur  its  innrtic- 
ulate  breathings  from  some  young  heart 
swelling  with  thoughts  it  cannot  utter,  and 
whispers  from  heaven  it  cannot  interpret. — 
A  dim  reflection  from  the  eternal  reality, 
and  therefore  strange,  and  broken,  and 
shadowy,  in  a  world  of  more  orderly  shad- 
ows ;  an  echo  from  the  mighty  music  of  the 
inner  heavens,  and  therefore  faint  and  scarce 
audible  in  this  far  nether  orb  of  ours.  But 
the  quivering  flame  shoots  upward  to  the 
sun,  though  it  be  kindled  on  an  earthly 
hearth ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  within  us,  light- 
ed as  it  is  in  clay,  struggles  ceaseless  to  re* 
join  its  celestial  fountain,  to  be  absorbed 
forever  in  the  light  it  now  shares,  possessed 
by  that  it  now  in  part  possesseth.  What 
then  ?  It  struggles — ardent,  bright,  high- 
reaching,  transient — the  struggles  of  the 
soul  for  the  pure  and  perfect,  it  conceives 
but  touches  not,  it  apprehends  but  compre- 
hendeth  not, — these  struggles  are  essential 
poetry; — governed, embodied,  harmonized, 
moulded  by  the  shaping  faculty  of  Art,  they 
are  the  concrete  poetry  we  read,  and  hear, 
and  learn. 

This  high  corruption  of  the  nature  and 
essence  of  the  Poetic  has  been  at  all  times 
in  some  degree  acknowledged  ;  (who  can 
forget  the  oracular  utterance  of  Bacon  ?) — 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was 
ever  fully  realized  till  later  times.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  involve,  perhaps,  the  deepest 
and  most  interesting  inquiry  in  all  criti- 
cism ;  but  who  are  we,  that  over  our  little 
gilded  duodecimos  of  expectant  verse  (what 
candidate  fur  fame  ever  stopped  to  study  the 
preliminary  philosophy  of  a  critique  on  him- 
self ?)  we  should  now  and  here  undertake 
it  ?  To  set  some  readers  thinking,  we  shall 
merely  suggest  how  the  matter  must  mainly 
turn  on  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  ever- 
lasting life,  the  revelation  of  man's  inde- 
feasible inheritance  of  eternity.  Why  then, 
you  ask — fair  reader,  whom  our  mind's  ear 
in  fancy  hears,  veiling  in  silvery  softness  of 
tone  the  keen  archness  of  thy  query — why 
should  this  remarkable  and  impressive  de« 
velopment  of  the  poetic  spirit  have  been  de- 
layed till  these  later  generations  ?  Thus. 
The  ancient  heathen  poets,  marvellous  men 
as  they  were,  surpassingly  gifted  with  bright 
thoughts  and  musical  words,  builders  of  the 
lof\y  rhyme,  in  all  the  highest  pride  of  its 
loftiness — yet  confined,  except  in  the  mere 
wanderings  of  unauthorized  fancy,  within 
the  world  of  this  life — could  never  seriously 
view  man  in  his  real  attributes  of  greatness, 
or  apprehend  how  Poetry  was  to  be  the  mys- 
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terious  utterance  of  an  immortal  nature. — 
Moreover,  they  were  Southerns — sensuous 
Southerns  ;  men  of  eye  and  ear.  But  ob- 
serve,— when  Art  arose  again,  and  words 
once  more  began  to  run  together  into  mu- 
sic, she  arose  chiefly  as  a  copyist  in  poesy ; 
she  hardly  dared  to  think  and  frame  alto- 
^rether  for  herself,  in  sight  of  the  mighty 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  She  arose 
also  in  the  very  same  lovely  but  too  volup- 
tuous clime,  and  again  displayed  its  tem- 
perament. All  beginnings  of  poetry  too, — 
all  the  primordia  poeticcs — like  the  first  ten- 
dencies of  life  itself,  look  outward;  they 
drink  in  the  external,  and  are  satisfied  there- 
with. And  so  it  required  a  period,  a  long 
period,  for  the  modern  genius  to  realize  ito 
own  independent  )K)wers ;  and  during  this 
period  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  won- 
drous parallel  growth  was  advancing,  the 
uneqnJiWed  philosophy  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. It  was  almost  inevitable  that  when 
Poetry  began  to  utter  a  distinct  and  unbor- 
rowed tone  she  should  evince  the  efficacy 
of  these  combined  influences  ;  that  with  the 
great  truth  of  man's  o^cfr^ot nee/ immortality 
ever  before  her,  and  with  the  stimulus  of 
incessant  discovery  urging  her  to  behold  a 
new  universe  known  at  last  to  stretch  above 
and  beyond  her  to  very  infinity,  and  with  a 
race  now  engaging  in  her  service,  grave 
even  to  gloom,  severe,  hardy,  thoughtful — 
the  great  northern  tribes  of  Europe, — she 
should  gradually  become  more  self-inquir- 
ing, reflective,  and  if  you  please  it,  meta- 
physical ;  that  her  utterance  should  wax 
deep,  and  solemn,  and  oracular :  that  the 
sparkling  robes  of  classical  imagery  should, 
one  by  one,  drop  from  around  her ;  that  she 
should  feel  awed  by  the  now  inexpressibly 
heightened  marvel  of  the  whole  external 
system  of  nature  itself,  and  should  come  to 
acknowledge  between  it  and  the  unfathom- 
able soul  of  man,  the  bond  of  a  kindred  mys- 
tery. For  Mystery  is  the  spirit  of  the  new 
poetry,  as  distinctness  and  simplicity  of  the 
old.  The  old  bards  painted,  and  bade  you 
see  ;  the  modern  write,  and  bid  you  think. 
Philosophy  took  to  herself  the  vision  and  the 
dream  of  old  ;  she  will  not  accept  such  func- 
tion now,  and  Poetry,  of  oldyiir  more  char, 
transparent,  and  definite  them  philosophy, 
is  now  summoned  to  give  voice  to  those 
deep,  undefined,  but  not  less  potent  aspira- 
tions of  man,  which  must  have  utterance 
somewhere,  and  which  only  need  utterance 
the  more,  the  more  that  man,  increasing  in 
knowledge,  attains  some  faint  conception  of 
the  immensity  he  cannot  know. 


In  this  way  of  considering  the  matter,  U 
might,  indeed,  have  been  predicted  that  the 
exclusive  predominance  of  the  philosophy 
of  observation,  whose  sole  object  is  to  regis* 
ter  and  classify  ascertained  facts — in  con- 
trast to  the  ph'Aosophj  o£ speeulaium,  which, 
mainly  lying  in  regions  beyond  direct  ob- 
servation, deals  in  hypothobes,  analogies, 
harmonies,  consistencies,  to  which,  howev- 
er vague  and  uncertain,  the  infinite  impor- 
tance of  their  subject  gives  an  interest,  in 
many  minds  far  exceeding  that  of  the  hap- 
piest physical  research  ;  that  this  predomi- 
nance, we  say,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
growth  of  a  meditative  poetry  as  the  chief 
remaining  receptacle  for  such  contempla- 
tions, and  the  powerful  emotions  they  ex- 
cite. 

This  gradual  revolution  has  of  course  (as 
all)  had  its  occasional  and  detached  pre- 
cursors — souls  in  which  was  prematurely 
developed  that  spring  which  was  long  after 
lo  spread  and  quicken  all ;  it  has  many,  too, 
who  even  now  refuse  it  all  allegiance,  whoae 
spirit  is  exclusively  formed  for  the  brilliant, 
varied  and  picturesque  forma  of  the  elder 
time;  (how  little  for  it,  for  example,  in 
Walter  Scott !)  but  of  the  change  iuelf,  as 
a  general  and  characteristic  fact,  no  man 
can  doubt,  or  that  its  regular  and  universal 
accomplishment  dates  in  the  Germany  and 
England  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  of  such  a  poetry, 
one  main  characteristic  should  be  its  per- 
vading melancholy.  Couid  man  live  whol- 
ly— faithfully,  in  the  future  world,  his  pre- 
sent life  would  be  one  long  vision  of  joyous 
hope ;  could  he  limit  all  his  thoughts  to  the 
world  that  now  is,  he  might,  under  fortu- 
nate circumstances — men  often  do — con- 
trive to  persuade  himself  into  ease  and  fat 
content.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  poetic 
spirit  can  thoroughly  do  either.  On  the 
one  hand — even  in  the  highest  play  of  a 
merely  earth-inspired  fancy,  in  its  wildest 
anacreontic  career,  the  flutter  of  its  wings 
bears  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense ;  all  in- 
tellectual exertion  tends  to  this;  the  very 
effort  to  embody  the  motives  and  maxims  of 
a  sensual  life  in  forms  of  beauty,  betrays 
the  dreamer  into  nobler  worlds  of  thought. 
But  may  it  not  help  and  stimulate  to  the 
achievement  of  that  of  A«r  aud  grander  task, 
the  habitual  realization  of  the  eternal  fu- 
ture? Let  us  crave  indulgence  while  we 
reply — not  wholly,  nor  without  considera- 
ble qualification.  Religion  is  a  much  bet- 
ter thing  than  poetry ;  but  it* is  not,  or  not 
necessarily  poetry.    There  is  a  life  that  may 


be  too  divine  for  the  powers  of  verse.  The 
poet  cannot  but  to  the  last  retain  a  linger- 
ing love  for  the  world  in  which  his  imagin- 
ation has  learned  its  lovely  office ;  its  forms 
and  colorings  are  dear  to  his  inmost  heart 
— with  a  love  most  innocent,  indeed,  a 
worldliness  most  unworldly  ;  but  yet  with  a 
real,  powerful,  incessant  attraction :  the 
happiness  that  is  erected  upon  its  ruins  is 
hardly  the  happiness  habitually  congenial  to 
him.  The  highest  form  of  abstract  religion 
has  a  poetry  of  its  own,  because  every  thing 
great  and  wonderful  has ;  but  it  is  not  the 
chosen  "  haunt  and  main  region  "  of  the 
poetic  spirit.  Ko  ; — the  man,  as  man, 
ought  to  labor  to  do  so,  but  the  poet  cannot 
rise  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  time,  and 
live  absolutely  amid  the  sublime  immensi- 
ties of  the  unknown  future,  without,  in  some 
degree,  forfeiting  his  peculiar  and  cha- 
Tacteristic  function ;  he  cannot  breathe  "  the 
difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain-top*'  of 
those  mystic  truths,  where  spreads  around 
the  thin  and  formless  inane — and  above, 
the  lonely  stars — without  acknowledging 
the  faintness  and  exhaustion  of  that  high 
abode,  and  yearning  for  the  sweet  vicissi- 
tude of  light  and  shade,  below ;  the  brooks 
and  the  trees,  and  the  dear  familiar  flowers 
of  the  valley.  He  looks  up  habitually,  but 
it  is  from  below^  upon  the  gilded  clouds — 
things  of  earth  made  heavenly  with  a  light 
from  heaven ;  you  mudt  not  ask  him  to  make 
his  own  standing-point  and  dwelling-place 
beyond  them.  But  this  being  so— if  his  step 
be  thus  on  earth,  and  his  heart  promptly 
sympathizing  with  the  forms  and  powers  of 
earth,  and  if  he  be,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
men  the  least  in  its  coarser  sense  earthly, 
but  raiher  a  student  with  deep  and  thrilling 
interest,  of  a  mysterv  in  man  and  nature, 
'beyond  the  common  ken — if  he  thus  move 
midway  between  divine  and  human,  too  ex- 
alted to  be  merely  human,  and  far  too  hu- 
man to  be  wholly  divine — what  shall  be  the 
result  but  just  what  we  have  all  witnessed 
for  more  than  a  generation  of  men  ?  a  poet- 
ry sadder — a  few  exceptions  apart — than 
man  before  has  ever  known;  dealing  large- 
ly in  vague  and  undefined  utterances  of 
mournful  feeling,  such  as  with  their  rude 
simplicity  or  still  more  uncouth  abstruse- 
ness,  shocked  and  affi'ighted  all  traditional 
criticism  (Jeffi'ey,  its  exquisitely  acute  and 
polished  representative*),  but  such  as  the 

*  The  judgment  of  this  great  critic  wan  hard?y 
flexible  enough  to  embrace  the  modern  revolution 
in  its  entire  compata ;  but  let  justice  be  done  him  ; 
in  pow6r  and  purity  of  composition  he  stands  in 
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great  heart  of  jnaa  owned  for  genujiie,  and 
swelled  to  echo  from  its  deepest  depths. 

And  so  now  moves  the  Poet,  in  so  far  as 
he  represents  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  time; 
— a  light,  we  have  granted,  from  heaven  is 
around  him,  but  his  step  is  still  on  earth ; 
his  eye  lingers  upon  its  forms,  which  to  him 
are  charged  with  elevating  mystery  and  mar- 
vel ;  pensively  enamored  of  its  beauty,  it  is 
his  heart's  home,  and  in  its  sorrows  he  is 
sad.  Loving  the  beautiful,  he  knows  it 
transitory,  and  but  loves  it  the  more  that  it 
is  so.  He  bends  over  the  beauteous  ruin, 
as  a  young  lover  would  stoop  over  the  fad* 
ing  form  of  a  dying  bride.  We  must  not 
censure  him  too  harshly  for  this  mournful 
fidelity  to  the  perishable  loveliness  of  Time ; 
we  must  not  censure  him  for  the  mournful 
gift  that  brings  its  own  sufficing  sorrows* 
To  the  delighted  child,  amid  his  quick  ore* 
ative  fancies,  the  drop-scene  alone  is  pla^ 
enough  ;  our  gentle  child  of  nature  finds  joy 
sufficient,too,  in  this  great  preliminary  spec- 
tacle, nor  urges  that  the  golden^issued  cur- 
tain of  the  skies  be  undrawn  (our  eyes  are 
on  it  at  this  moment  in  the  flushing  west), 
to  unfold  to  view  the  far-withdrawing  glo- 
ries of  the  eternal  scenery  beyond. 

And  hence,  too,  we  catch  another  attri- 
bute of  the  melancholy  breathings  of  the 
modern  muse — the  utter  and  passionate 
identification  with  inanimate  nature.  It  is 
in  the  loveliness  of  Nature,  which  never  al- 
ters but  to  new  beauty,  which  never  disap« 
points,  never  betrays,  that  our  later  men  of 
the  vision  seem  to  find  almost  alone  the 
peaceful  anchorage  of  their  hearts.  A 
great,  grave,  undisturbed  spirit,  such  as 
Wordsworth  (whose  moral  gifts  are  almost 
as  wonderful  as  his  intellectual),  can  indeed 
look  into  Man's  nature  and  its  workings 
with  even  deeper  interest  and  delight  than 
he  can  joy  in  the  mountain  and  the  flood; 

the  highest  rank  of  English  writers ;  and  his  crit- 
icism, if  it  po88(*ss  not  the  searching  and  prophet- 
ic insight  which  in  some  rare  cases  places  the 
penetration  of  the  Critic  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet  himself,  is  admirable 
in  its  analytic  and  expository  qualities.  More 
fastidioas  as  to  form  than  substance,  essentially 
the  heir  of  the  D'Alemberts  and  Marmontels,  he 
was  easily  repelled  by  merely  superficial  blem- 
ishes, and  litiblr  to  prejudices  of  most  unhappy 
tenacity.  His  estimates  of  Wordsworth  and  of 
Coleriiige  were  gr^t  and  blameable  failures  in- 
deed ;  yet  in  relation  to  our  immediate  subject,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  his  appreciation  of  By- 
ron was  thoroughly  sympathetic,  ind  that  nothing 
in  the  litRrature  of  criticism  can  be  adduced  to 
surpass  those  superb  essays  in  which  he  illustra- 
ted the  genius  of  that  wonderful  poet. 
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but  those  alone  can  do  so  who  hafe  with  all  I  unspeakably  wondrous   and  profound  be- 


else  the  secret  of  his  matchless  equilibrium ; 
and  even  with  that  great  revealer  of  all  the 
mutual  mysteries  of  imagination  and  nature 
(the  Bacon  of  poesy,  teaching  and  effecting 
the  same  wondrous  "  interpretation  of  na- 
ture"  for  the  Imagination  which  Bacon 
taught  for  the  Understanding),  even   with 
him,  do  we  not  observe  how  his  human 
agents  are  themselves  but  one  remove  from 
the  simplicity  and  invariability  of  inanimate 
nature  itself?  The  population  of  his  scenes 
are  the  creation  of  the  country  they  dwell 
in  ;   they   are   its  growth   ns  truly  as  the 
heath-flower  upon  its  hill-sides.     This,  or 
something  approaching  to  this,  he  has,  in- 
deed, himself  set  forth  in  the  memorable 
"  Preface"  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads"  (con- 
stituting, with  the  still  more  memorable  pre- 
face and  supplement  of  1815,  the  most  re- 
markable contributions  to  the  philosophical 
criticism  of  his  own  art,  furnished  by  any 
poet  since  the  days  of  Dryden ).     "  Humble 
and  rustic  life  was  generally  chosen,"  he 
says,  "  because     ...     in  that  condition 
of  life  our  elementary  feelings  coexist  in  a 
state  of  greater  simplicity   .     .    .   because 
the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from 
those  elementary  feelings     .     .     .    and  be- 
cause, in  that  condition,  the  passions  of  men 
are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and  per- 
manent forms  of  nature."     Not  that  he  who 
has  so  beautifully  defined  poetry  as  "  the 
impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  science,"  would  have  exclud- 
ed any  affecting  department  of  reality  from 
having  its  correspondent  poetry ;  but  that 
his  own  meditative  spirit,  leading  him  to 
delight  in  the  sublime  communion  of  the 
soul  with  still  and  solitary  nature,  led  him 
also  to  combine   with  nature  those  living 
forms,  above  all  others,  which,  by  their  in- 
timate connection  with  nature,  would  least 
disturb  its  unity,  would  silently  blend  and 
mingle  with  its  vast  unchangeable  repose. 

And  thus  arises — sit  venia  verba — a  sort 
of  refined  and  imaginative  pantheism,  pu- 
rified, indeed,  of  all  the  special  mischief 
of  that  creed  (which  lies  chiefly  in  its  con- 
fusion of  moral  good  and  evil  as  merely 
circumstantial  manifestations  of  a  single 
radical  principle),  but  still,  like  the  panthe- 
ist's worship,  exhibiting,  in  the  bright  en- 
thusiasm of  enamored  inygi nation,  nature 
as  all  over  animated  and  suffused  with  di- 
vinity. Thence,  since  in  the  soul  of  man 
dwells  to  the  poet  a  kindred  principle  of 
deity,  an  effluence  from  the  eternal  reason, 
— there  grows  to  his  thought  a  fellowship 


tweenthe  Soul  and  Nature,  insomuch  that 
visible  nature — streams,  forests,  mountain- 
heights,  the  blue  depths  beyond  them — all 
the  face  of  things,  flushes  with  most  ear-- 
nest    expression,    mirrors    man's    inmost 
dreams,  becomes  pregnant  with  fathomless 
meaning,   instinct  with  life  and  thought, 
echoes  us  to  ourselves,   whispers  in   the 
mute  solitudes  inexpressible  secrets,  reve- 
lations  from  eternity, — in   simpler  words, 
evokes  feelings  >of  such  thrilling,  though 
vague  and  mysterious  power,  as,  till  these 
later  times,  music  alone  was  ever  known  to 
create  in  the  souls  of  men.      To  these  po- 
ets the  visible  landscape  is  indeed  a  Music 
of  the  Eye,  arrested  and  made  permanent ; 
possessing  the  same  sort  of  strange  charm 
whereby  music  agitates  us  with  its  tender  to- 
mults — music  that  seems  as  though  it  were 
a  fragment  of  the  language  we  lost  at  the 
fall,  and  still,  though  the  full  interpretation 
is  hopelessly  perished,  bore  to  our  spirits 
the  faint  echoes  and  dimly-recalled  associ- 
ations of  a  forfeited  paradise. 

At  times,  in  musing  over  the  strange, 
profound,  perplexing  pages  of  Schelling, 
we  seem  to  catch  the  speculative  represen- 
tation of  all  this  meditative  animation  of 
Nature  by  our  later  poets;  above  all  in  that 
wondrous  hypothesis  of  the  ultimate  iden- 
tity of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  ac- 
tivities. "  The  products  of  nature  " — 
thus  spoke  the  venerable  old  man,  in  the 
vigor  of  his  brilliant  youth,  near  fifty  years 
ago — "  dead  and  unconscious,  are  but 
abortive  efforts  which  she  makes  to  reflect 
herself;  what  we  call  dead  nature  is  only 
an  intellectual  element  which  has  not  ar- 
rived   at    maturity Nature 

reaches  not  her  highest  aim — that  of  be- 
coming completely  her  own  object — till  she 
arrives  at  the  highest  perfection  of  her 
products,  namely,  in  man,  or  what  we  style 
reason,  by  means  of  which  nature  seems 
first  to  enter  and  return  into  herself. 
Whence  it  is  manifest  that  nature  is  primi- 
tively identical  with  that  which  we  recog- 
nize in  ourselves,  as  intelligent  and  possess- 
ing consciousness."*  Or,  again,  in  at- 
tempting the  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
how  our  mental  .representations  obey  the 
influence  of  the  objective  world,  and  yet 
the  objective  world  itself  yields  (in  the  op- 
erations of  the  will)  to  our  representations, 
he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  **  this  could 

*  System  of  Dransc.-tdvilism,    Introdoctioa, 
Section  1. 
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never  be,  if  there  did  not  obtain,  between 
the  ideal  world  and  the  real  world,  n  sort 
of  pre-established  harmony  ;  and  that  one 
cannot  conceive  such  a  harmony  unless  the 
activity  which  has  produced  the  objective 
world  be  primitively  identical  with  that 
which  is  manifested  in  the  will,  and  recip- 
rocally. Now,  there  is  a  productive  activi- 
ty manifested  in  the  will ;  every  free  act  is 
productive — alone  consciously  productive. 
The  two  activities  being  necessarily,  in 
principle,  only  one,  if  we  establish  that  the 
activity  which  is  consciously  productive  in 
free  action,  is  unconsciously  productive  in 
the  production  of  the  world,  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  really  exists,  and  the  con- 
tradiction is  resolved.***  Every  work  of 
Art,  as  he  maintains,  combines  an  activity 
at  once  having  and  not  having,  conscious- 
ness of  itself;  and  similarly,  the  objective 
world  **  is  the  primitive  poetry  of  intelli- 
gence as  yet  unconscious  of  itself."!  But 
we  must  not  dwell  further  on  this,  which 
most  of  our  readers  will  probably  dispatch 
as  somewhat  dangerous  speculation,  so  far 
as  they  can  venture  to  admit  it  for  intelli- 
gible. Only  they  will  see  how  such  spec- 
ulations seem  at  least  calculated,  in  their 
own  dark  way,  to  account  for  and  explain  the 
mysterious  sympathies  that  subsist  between 
man's  interior  being  and  the  exterior  sys- 
tem of  nature  ;  how  if  these  be  the  parallel 
growth  and  development  of  some  one  ulti- 
mate principle,  we  need  not  wonder,  not 
merely  that  self-reflective  nature  should  at 
last  attain  the  real  apprehension  of  itself — 
the  true  intellectual  apperception  of  exter- 
nal realities ;  but  even  more  than  this — that 
in  highly  organized  mental  structures, 
which  by  habitual  reflection  have  been* 
brotight  into  closer  relations  with  the  forms 
and  laws  of  nature,  emotions,  kindred  and 
congenial,  should  arise  at  the  very  percep- 
tion of  these  forms;  that  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  as  thus  akin  to  man,  should  stir 
man's  soul  with  the  vague  but  potent 
thought  of  that  common  ancestry  from 
which  both  lines  have  diverged,  and  in 
which  both  were  one  in  the  unity  of  some 
parent  primaeval  principle  far  away  in  past 
eternity ;  that  thus  his  heart  should  swell 
with  feelings  he  cannot  define  or  master, 
when,  in  the  stillness  of  contemplation,  he 

System  of    TransC'Idealism.    Introduction, 
Section  3. 

t  Compare  the  entire  of  Part  VI.  of  the  tame 
work,  op  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  which  Sr.helling 
regards  as  the  last  and  highest  manifestation  of 
cooscioas  Nature. 
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is  at  last  led  to  reallize  his  fellowship  with 
the  immensity  of  things  around  him — to 
feel  his  own  sublime  consai^guinity  with 
the  universe. 

Let  us  descend  to  nearer  and  simpler 
views.  The  affecting  expressiveness  of 
nature  becomes  obviously  more  distinct  in 
the  face  of  human  kind ;  the  poet — such 
as  we  sketch  him  in  this  later  development 
of  the  gift — cannot  but  fondly  recognize  its 
more  vivid  and  animated  exhibition  there. 
This  opens  a  new  topic,  but  one  closely 
connected  with,  and  largely  influenced  by, 
the  last ;  the  existing  poetic  conception  of 
human  affection  in  the  most  emphatic  and 
the  most  eminently  poetical  of  its  forms ; 
the  modern  poetry  of  Love. 

The  transition  is  obvious  enough.     The 
expression  of  the  countenance  of  Nature, 
powerful  and  thrilling  as  it  is,  is  yet  essen- 
tially a  shadowy  and  variable  expression ; 
it  wavers  under  our  very  gaze,  as  images 
on  water  shifl  and  sever   in   the  breeze. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  of  the  permanent 
characters  that  silently  utter  and  indicate 
affection  in  the  wondrous  human  face.     It 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  exquisitely 
sensive  organization  of  the  poet  should  be 
eminently  moved  by  that  which  almost  ap- 
propriates the  name  of  Beauty.     This  has 
ever  been  so;  it  has  been   so,  far  beyond 
the  established  limits  of  poetry.     The  son- 
net to  his  "  mistress'  eyebrow'  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  every  lover  in,  at  least,  the 
first  stages  of  his  affection,  at  heart  and  es- 
sentially  a    poet.     But  the  poet  of  our 
modern  meditative  school   comes   to  this 
region  of  his  art  with  feelings  and  associ- 
ations derived  from  his  more  abstract  and 
thoughtful  converse  with  Nature,  which  ex- 
ercise a  very  remarkable  and  pervading  in- 
fluence  upon  his   representations  of   the 
most  interesting  of  human  passions.     The 
straining  afler  ideal  loveliness,  and  yet  the 
instant  readiness  to  diffuse   it  over  actual 
objects,  and  believe  its  own  creation  real ; 
the  melancholy  discontent  with  all  that  is, 
HS  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  inward  appe- 
tites of  the  heart,  and  yet  the  almost  in- 
consistent (as  one  would  deem  it)  willing- 
ness of  the  affections  to  cling  to  any  sup- 
port, and  welcome  any  home  ; — these  hab- 
its and  tendencies,  combining  with  the  or- 
dinary  constituents  of  love,  result  in  a 
character  of  thought,  which  is  assuredly 
among  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of 
the  poetry  of  our  time;  and  would  reward^ 
what  we   have  now  no  time  to  execute,  a 
patient  and  delicate  analysis  of  its  causes 
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and  characteristics.  For  we  trust  we  are 
not  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  any 
reader  who  does  not  consider  alJ  inquiries 
so  inward  and  searching  as  these  would  be, 
profoundly  important  to  the  gravest  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  an  age,  or,  in- 
deed, of  the  destinies  of  man. 

Let  us  then  reflect  a  moment  on  this. 
Love  has  in  all  times  uttered  itself  in  ima- 
ginative forms.  Fable  is,  in  this  wide 
sense,  what  a  well-known  passage  pro- 
nounces it,  "  Love's  world,  his  home,  his 
birth-place;"  it  lives  in  dream  and  vision, 
a  soft  prolonged  somnambulism.  But  as 
men  dream  according  to  their  waking,  so 
the  forms  of  beauty  that  at  the  summons 
of  this  passion  gather  around  the  soul  and 
invest  its  object,  will  vary  according  to  the 
sours  habitual  conceptions  of  the  beauti- 
ful.* And  hence  Love's  exercise  of  its 
imaginative  function  is  endlessly  diversifi- 
ed ;  and  the  character  of  love-poesy  above 
all  others  almost  inevitably  varies  with  eve- 
ry latitude  and  every  century.  As  the  na- 
tural, so  the  ideal  zenith — the  topmost 
point  of  perfection,  changes  with  each  spot ; 
— thence  the  difference  of  local  gois — 
which  are  but  the  symbols  of  the  received 
conception  of  the  perfect ;  and  love  is  a 
feeling  and  a  token  more  earnest,  and 
tbence  more  genuine  and  unequivocal,  than 
even  the  popular  religion.  Thus,  then,  it 
is  that  this  sweet  idolatry  has  varied  like 
any  other  superstition,  and  its  variations 
have  been  as  curiously  characteristic.  In  the 
pensive,  profound,  and  melancholy  vision- 
ings  of  our  day — for  to  this  we  return — it 
has  occupied  its  place,  and  imbibed  the 
deepening  tinge  of  all  around  it.  With 
the  gifted  dreamers  of  our  epoch,  the  ob« 
ject  of  aflection  receives  a  tribute  assured- 
ly more  flattering  than  the  stilted  suprema- 
cy she  held  in  the  code  of  chivalry ;  for 
her  image  is  blended  with  the  deepest  mu- 
sings and  the  highest  aspirations  of  man. 
She  is  beautiful  (of  course);  but  her 
beauty  is,  after  all,  most  glorious  in  being 
the  representative  of  a  beauty  not  of  time 
or  earth ;  as  one  who  stands  between  the 
eye  and  the  sun,  she  is  encircled  with  a 
luminous  halo,  but  the  rays  that  formed  it 
are  from  the  far  heavens  beyond  her ;  she 
is  the  symbol  of  an  unseen  loveliness ;  the 

*  We  have  made  it  a  eort  of  charitable  proverb, 
that"  the  Devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted  ;** 
wbi»n  Burckhardt  came  suddenly  upon  the  dasky 
maidens  of  Nubia,  tbejr  screamed  m  horror,  and 
pronounced  hitn  the  Devil  because  he  was  ao 
fiendishly — white. 
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temporary  type  of  ideal  perfection ;  loved, 
for  she  deserves  it, — but  loved  with  an  af- 
fection sad,  and  pensive,  and  spiritual.  If 
you  desire  to  feel  this  (and  there  certainly 
are  few  things  more  interesting  or  more 
characteristic),  turn  over  the  fairest  love> 
stories  or  love- verses  of  antiquity— la  ke»  if 
you  please  it,  the  pure  and  exquisite  Fourtb 
iEneid  itself;  and  pass  from  it^-from  Dido, 
or  even  from  Erminiaand  Clorinda — to  the 
Julia,  and  the  Corinne,  and  the  Medora, 
and  the  Hind  a,  and  the  crowds  of  similar 
impersonations  of  our  time.  Passion  and 
soirow  enough  there  is  in  all ;  theae  are  en- 
during, unchangeable  characters  ;  but  thej 
have  become  the  loftier  passion  and  sor- 
row  of  an  immortal  nature ;  the  earnest 
and  melancholy  devotion  of  beings  who 
love  as  eternals  may. 


So  far  for  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  poetic  inspiration  of  our  day.  Few 
and  rapid  are  these  hints — somewhat  ob- 
scure perhaps :  but  another  time  we  may 
find  leisure  and  room  to  interpret  our  ora- 
cles more  distinctly. 

And  now,  ere  the  fading  twilight  wholly 
desert  our  casement,  and  the  everlasting 
Watchers  of  Heaven  have  all  assumed 
their  starry  stations — (the  glittering  van- 
guard is  already  hastening  up  the  grey  and 
glimmering  east)  we  must  unclasp  the  pages 
of  some  one  or  two  of  our  trembling  can- 
didates for  fame.  For  we  have  vowed  to 
read  them  by  this  sunset  light ;  we  have 
sworn  to  concede  them  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage that  their  pages  shall  be  bathed  in 
the  hues  of  Nature  herself;  and  who  can 
tell  but  we  may  at  times  mistake  for  theirs 
the  mystic  text  of  the  eternal  Vofume,  and 
ascribe  to  their  pregnant  words  what  is  in 
truth  the  poetry  of  sunset  skies,  and  infant 
stars,  and  the  faint  song  of  waters  1  We 
know  no  higher  boon  that  critic  can  confer 
on  poet.  It  stands  among  our  special  fa- 
vors. Alfred  Tennyson  has  been  with  us 
before  now  among  the  woods.  We  have 
looked  down  from  clifi'-l and  upon  the  broad 
plane  of  ocean,  with  the  eyes  of  Percy 
Shelley.  Not  very  long  ago,  we  passed  a 
summer  day  on  Windermere  with  Aubrey 
de  Vere's  exquisite  "  Search  after  Proser- 
pine "  before  us,  and  that  divine  mother 
yearning  for  her  lost  child,  has  since 
strangely  woven  herself  into  our  thoughts 
of  summer  noons  and  heaving  lakes.  A 
true  poem  comes  out  in  fine  relief  upon  a 
glorious  background  like  that ! 
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or  the  triad  of  versemen  who  style 
ihemselTos^'CuRRER,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Ball,"  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  little 
ToJume  in  which ,  without  preface  or  oom- 
raent,  they  assume  the  grave  simplicity  of 
litle,  void  of  pranomen  or  agnomen^  which 
belongs  to  established  fame,  and  thus  calm- 
ly anticipate  their  own  immortality.  Whe- 
ther— as  the  Irish  Cleon  was  wont,  in  his 
^*  physical  force  "  days,  to  say  so  often  and 
ierocioosly  of  his  repeal  shillings — there  be 
indeed  *'  a  man  behind  "  each  of  these  rep- 
resentative titles ;  or  whether  it  be  in  truth 
but  one  master-spirit— -for  the  book  is,  after 
all»  not  beyond  the  utmost  powers  of  a 
single  human  intelligence — that  has  been 
pleased  to  project  itself  into  three  imagina- 
ry poets, — we  are  wholly  unable  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but  we  are  bound,  of  course,  in  de- 
fault of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  ac- 
cept the  former  hypothesis.  The  tone  of 
all  these  little  poems  is  certainly  uniform  ; 
this,  however,  is  no  unpardonable  offence, 
if  they  be,  as  in  truth  they  are,  uniform  in 
a  sort  of  Cowperian  amiability  and  sweet- 
ness, no-wise  unfragrant  to.  our  critical  nos- 
trils. The  fairest  course  may,  perhaps,  be, 
to  present  a  little  specimen  from  each  of 
the  three. 

The  following  pretty  stanzas  are  from 
Currer's  pen. 
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THE   WIVB  •    WILL. 


•*  Sit  •till — a  word — a  breath  may  break 
fAa  light  airs  stir  a  sleeping  lake) 
The  glassy  calm  that  soothes  my  woes. 
The  sweety  the  deep,  the  full  repose. 
O  leave  me  not !  for  ever  be 
Thus,  more  than  life  itself  to  me  ! 

**  Yes,  close  beside  thee  let  roe  knell — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  feel 
The  friend  fo  true — so  tried — so  dear — 
My  heart's  own  chosen — indeed  is  neaf ; 
And  check  me  not — this  hour  divine 
Belongs  to  me^is  fully  mine. 

**  'Tis  thy  own  hearth  thou  sitt'st  beside. 
After  long  absence — wandering  wide ; 
*Tis  thy  own  wife  reads  in  thine  eyes 
A  promise  clear  of  stormless  skies, 
For  faith  and  true  love  light  the  rays 
Which  shine  responsive  to  hergase. 

**  Ay — well  that  single  tear  may  fall ; 
Ten  thousand  might  mine  ey<>s  recall, 
Which  from  their  lids  ran  blinding  fast. 
In  hours  of  grief,  yet  scarcely  past. 
Well  may'st  thou  speak  of  love  to  me ; 
For  oh !  most  truly  I  love  thee  ! 

**  Yet  amile,  for  we  are  happy  now. 
Whence,  then,  that  ssdness  on  thy  brow  ? 
What  8ay*8t  thou  ?    *  We  roust  onco  again. 
Ere  long,  be  severed  by  the  main.' 


1  knew  not  this — I  deemed  no  more 
Thy  step  would  err  from  Britain's  shore. 

"  *Duty  commands!*  *Tistrue— 'tis  just; 
Thy  slightest  word  I  wholly  trust ; 
Nor  by  request,  nor  fainteat  sigh. 
Would  I,  to  turn  thy  purpose,  try  ; 
But,  William,  hear  m^  solemn  vow — 
Hear  and  confirm — with  thee  I  go  ! 

<*  (  Distance  and  suffering,'  didst  thou  asy  f 
*  Danger  by  night,  and  toil  by  day  ?' 
Oh,  idle  words,  and  vain  are  these — 
Hear  me — I  cross  with  thee  the  seas  ! 
Such  risk  as  thou  must  meet  and  dare, 
I — thy  true  wife — will  duly  share. 

'*  Passive,  at  home,  I  will  not  pine— 
Thy  toils — thy  perils  shall  be  mine. 
Grant  this,  and  oe  hereafter  paid 
By  a  warm  heart's  devoted  aid.' 
"Tis  granted— with  that  yielding  kiss 
Entered  my  soul  unmingied  bliss. 

**  Thanks,  William — thanks !  thy  love  has  joy, 
Pure— undefiled  with  base  alloy 
'Tis  not  a  passion,  false  and  blind, 
InspiiM,  enehains,  absorbs  my  mind ; 
Worthy,  I  feel,  art  thou  to  be 
Loved  with  my  perfect  energy. 

**  This  evening  now  shall  sweetly  flow, 
Lit  by  our  clear  fire's  happy  glow ; 
And  parting's  peace-embittering  frar 
Is  warned  our  ne arts  to  come  not  near ; 
For  fate  admits  my  sottl's  decree, 
In  bliss  or  bale,  to  go  with  thee  !" 

Ellis  contributes  this  touching  "  Death* 
Scene." 

«« « O  Day  !  he  cannot  die, 
When  thou  so  fair  art  sbiniog  ! 

0  Sun,  in  such  affloriousskjr. 
So  tranquilly  declining, 

*'  He  cannot  leave  thee  now. 
While  fresh  west  winds  are  blowing, 
And  all  around  his  youthful  brow 
Thy  cheerful  light  is  glowing  ! 

**  Edward,  awaka,  awake— 
Thy  golden  evening  gioams 
Warm  and  bright  on  Arden's  lake — 
Arouse  thee  from  thy  dreams  ! 

''  Beside  thee,  on  my  knee. 
My  dearest  friend  !  I  pray 
That  thou,  to  cross  the  eternal  sea, 
Wouldst  yet  one  hour  delay. 

**  I  hear  its  billows  roar — 

1  see  them  foaming  high  ; 

But  no  glimpse  of  a  further  shore 
Has  bleat  my  straining  eye. 

«  Believe  not  what  thev  urge 
Of  Eden  isles  beyond  ; 
Turn  back,  from  that  tempestuous  surge, 
I     To  thy  own  native  land. 
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'*  It  is  not  death,  but  paia 
That  straggles  in  thy  breast] 
Nay,  rally,  Edward,  rouse  again — 
I  cannot  let  thee  rest !' 

<*  One  long  look,  that  sore  reproved  me' 
For  the  woe  I  could  not  bear — 
One  mute  look  of  suffering  moved  me 
To  repent  my  useless  prayer ; 

'*  And,  with  sudden  check,  the  heaving 
or  distraction  passed  away  ; 
Not  a  sign  of  further  grieving 
Stirred  my  soul  that  awful  day. 

"  Paled,  at  length,  the  sweet  sun  setting.; 
Sunk  to  peace  the  twilight  breeze ; 
Summer  dews  fell  softly,  wetting 
Glen,  and  glade,  and  silent  trees. 

"  Then  his  eyes  began  to  weary, 
Weij^hed  beneath  a  mortal  sleep  ; 
And  their  orbs  grew  strangely  dreary, 
Clouded,  even  as  they  would  weep. 

<*  But  they  wept  not— but  they  changed  not- 
Never  moved,  and  never  closed ; 
Troubled  still,  and  still  tbey  ranged  not — 
Wandered  not,  nor  yet  reposed  ! 

<*  So  I  knew  that  be  was  dying — 
Stooped,  and  raised  his  languid  head  ; 
Felt  no  breath,  and  heard  no  sighing — 
So  I  knew  that  he  was  dead." 

And  now  loquitur  Acton  Bell : 

*'  Yes,  thou  art  gone  !  and  never  more 
Thy  sunny  smile  shall  gladden  me ; 
fiut  I  may  pass  the  old  church  door, 
And  pace  tne  floor  that  covers  thee  ; 

**  May  stand  upon  the  cold,  damp  stone, 
And  think  that,  frozen,  lies  below 
The  lightest  heart  that  I  have  known, 
The  kindest  I  shall  ever  know. 

**  Yet,  though  I  cannot  see  thee  more,*) 
'Tie  still  a  comfort  to  have  seen  ; 
And  though  thy  transient  life  is  o*er, 
'Tis  sweet  to  think  that  thou  bast  been ; 

«•  To  think  a  soul  so  near  divine, 

Within  a  form  so  angel  fair. 

United  to  a  heart  like  thine. 

Has  gladdened  once  our  humble  sphere." 


There  are  pleasing  thoughts,  too,  in  Ellis's 
poem  about  the  "  Stars,"  p.  21 ;  and  his 
"Prisoner,"  p.  76;  and  Correr's  •'Gilbert" 
is  impressively  told.  Altogether,  we  are 
disposed  to  approve  of  the  etibrts  of  "  these 
three  gentlemen  aforesaid"  (to  adopt  the 
old  clergyman's  substitution  in  the  unpro- 
nounceable chapter  of  the  fiery  furnace)  ; 
their  verses  are  full  of  unobtrusive  feeling; 
and  their  tone  of  thought  seems  unaffected 
and  sincere. 


[Not. 

Camilla  Toulmin  is  mighty  in  antici- 
pations of  the  march  of  public  opinion,  the 
victories  of  science,  the  demolition  of  out* 
worn  prejudices,  and  the  universal  cessa- 
tion of  war.  The  fair  progresista  some- 
times seems  to  contemplate  in  idea  more 
than  she  can  achieve  in  words,  and  some- 
times to  express  in  words  more  than  she 
has  distinctly  arrested  in  idea ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  occasional  obscurity,  and  a  good 
deal  of  what  Grimm  somewhere  calls  pur 
remplissage.  Nevertheless  her  "  Astrology 
and  Alchymy"  is  striking.  She  contem- 
plates with  respect  those  two  famous  delu- 
sions, which  have  had  the  glory  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  two  noblest  depart- 
ments of  modern  physical  science;  they 
were  the  wild  imaginative  childhood  of 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry ; — 


**  Speak  g<^ntly  of  those  two  wild  dreams,  nor 

curl  the  lip  with  scorn. 
That  ever,  wearing  human  shape,  soch  dreaming 

fools  were  born. 
As  they  whose  gorgeous  errors  shook  the  st«ad* 

fast  thrones  of  kings, 
And  shadowM  long  the  mental  world  with  their 

outspreading  wings. 
It  was  an  age  of  darkness — yea,  the  mighty  mind 

of  man 
Was  struggling  *mid  the  brambles  which  its  path- 
way overran ; 
And  feebly  shone  ihe  star  of  Truths  which  rises 

as  we  gaze. 
Until  at  last  we  fain  must  bope  'twill  shed  meri- 
dian blaze : 
But  only  near  the  horizon  it  glimmer'd  to  the 

view 
Of  the  earnest  ones  of  olden  time — the  seekers  of 

the  True  * 
Speak  gently  of  those  parents  old,  who,  dying  at 

the  birth, 
Brought  forth  their  marvellous  ofispring,  to  shed 

upon  the  earth 
The  truth-enkindled,  living  light,  which  never 

shaU  be  lost,"  &c. 

Her  poem  on  "  the  Hand"  has  consid- 
erable merit ;  and  the  following  little  effu- 
sion is  touching : — 

^'THE  BLIND  QIRL's   LAMEKT. 

*<  It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring; 
'Tis  not  that  beauty  seems  to  me 

A  dreamy  unknown  thing ; 
It  is  not  thai  I  cannot  mark 

The  blue  and  sparkling  sky. 
Nor  ocean*f  fbam,  nor  mountain *s  peak, 

That  e'er  1  weep  or  sigh. 

M  They  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose  notes 

Fall  rich,  and  sweet,  and  full — 
That  those  I  listen  to  and  love 

Are  not  all  beautiful ! 


They  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowera 
Which  flunahine  ever  bringa, 

Are  not  the  onea  I  know  ao  well, 
But  Btrango  and  acentleaa  things  ! 

"  My  little  brother  leada  me  forth 

To  where  the  violets  grow  ; 
Hia  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  atep, 

And  tiny  hand  1  know. 
My  moiber'a  yoice  ia  nod  and  aweet. 

Like  muaic  on  my  ear : 
The  very  atmoaphere  seems  love, 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

*'  My  father  twines  bis  arms  around, 

And  dnfwa  me  to  his  breost, 
To  kiss  the  poor  blind  helpleaa  girl, 

He  aaya  he  lovea  the  best, 
'Tia  then  I  ponder  unknown  things. 

It  may  be,  weep  or  aigh. 
And  think  how  glorioua  it  must  be 

To  meet  Affection'a  eye  !" 


BVENINOS   WITH   OUR   TOUffGBR  POETS* 
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The  "  Orion"  of  Mr.  Hobnb  is  a  poem 
of  more  pretension  than  any  we  have  yet 
canvassed.     This  gentleman,  who  has  been 
for  a  long  time   before  the  public,   and 
can  only  in  figure  be  classed  among  our 
**  younger"   poets,  is  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  fund  of  real  genius ;  he  is 
the  master  of  a  fine  imaginative  vocabula- 
ry ;  and  can  dream  to  very  considerable 
purpose.    Mr.  Home  has  lately  given  to  the 
public  a  critical  work  upon  the  notabilities 
of  our  time,  which  it  seems,  from  an  angry 
retort  of  the  author,  has  been  in  its  turn 
severely  criticised.     His  answer  presents 
an  exceedingly  indifferent  specimen  of  tem- 
per and  style.     But  we  do  not  desire  to  4^ 
him  the  injustice  of  deciding  his  merits  by 
any  such  occasional  ebullition.     His  far- 
thing priced  Epic  (for  such  was  his  inge- 
nious mode  of  ensuring  its  sale  and  circu- 
lation) is  all  which  now  concerns  us  ;  and 
we  cannot  think  that  any  competent  judge 
will  deny  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  re- 
markable performance,  even  in  despite  of 
an  unhappy  proem  which  invites  our  atten-* 
tion  to  it  as  "  a  novel  experiment  upon  the 
mind  of  a  naticui."     Its  great  fault  will 
universally  be  felt  to  be  the  obscurity  of  its 
general  bearing  and  object — a  blemish  of 
the  most  fatal  kind,  when  books  are  multi- 
plying so  enormously  beyond  men's  powers 
of  perusal ;   and    when,   as  unfortunately 
the  ordinary  limits  of  life  remain  still  un- 
changed   amid  all  the  appalling  increase 
of  literary  claimants,  it  is  quite  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  the  attention  can  be  generally  af- 
forded   which    is    requisite  to    penetrate 
enigmas  in  nine  cantos.     Accordingly,  the 
chief  real  merits  of  the  poem,  as  it  stands. 


description,  which  are  certainly  worth  pre- 
serving in  every  collection  of  choice  poet^ 
ry  ;  and  if  we  might  venture,  at  this  period 
of  the  lifetime  of  the  poem  (the  edition  be- 
fore us  is  marked  as  the  sixth),  to  suggest 
any  alteration  in  it,  our  advice  would  be 
I  that  the  author  should  add  (whether  in  oc- 
casional insertions,  or  some  general  tclair- 
dssement  towards  the  close),  a  fuller  and 
clearer  statement  of  the  moral  scope  of  his 
story.     In   a  work  whose  parts  are  con- 
nected by  links  so  slender  and  fanciful, 
this  might  easily  be  done ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  would  add  materially  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reader.     Were  the  poem 
purely  imaginative,  we  would  receive  and 
enjoy  it  simply  as  such ;  but  when  the  al- 
legorical import  is  quite  obvious  in  some 
parts,  and  manifestly  intended  through  al- 
most the  entire,  it  perplexes  and  annoys 
the  reader  to  be  forced  to  hunt  for  it  in  a 
forest  of  changeful   though   brilliant  and 
stimulating  imagery. 

However,  to  the  main  incidents  of  the 
well-known  classical  fable,  Mr.  Home  ad- 
heres. Orion  is  beloved  of  Diana  and  Au- 
rora among  goddesses,  and  of  Merope, 
daughter  of  CEnopion,  among  women  ;  he 
is  blinded,  recovers  his  sight,  is  slain,  and 
enthroned  among  the  constellations. 

It  is  thus  that  the  poet  pictures  the  di- 
vine love  of  Diana,  or  Artemis,  as  Mr. 
Home  prefers  to  call  her,  in  order,  as  he 
phrases  it,  to  "get  rid  of  commanizing  asso- 
ciations." 


"  Above  the  iaie  of  Chtoa,  night  by  night. 
The  clear  moon  lingered  ever  on  her  coorse. 
Covering  the  foreat  foliage,  where  it  awept 
In  tU  unbroken^ breadth  along  the  alopea. 
With  placid  ailVer,  edging  leaf  and  trunk 
Where  gloom  clung  deep  around ;  but  ohiefly 

aought 
With  melancholy  aplendor  to  illume 
The  dark-moulhed  carerna  where  Orion  lay 
Dreaming  among  hia  kinamen.*    Ere  the  breath 
Of  Phoiboa'  aUeda  roae  from  the  wakening  aea. 
And  long  before  the  immortal  wheel-apokea  caat 
Their  hazy  apparition  up  the  aky 
Behind  the  mountain  peaka,  pale  Artemia  left 
Her  fainting  orb,  and  touched  the  loftieat  anowa 
With  feet  aa  pure,  and  white,  and  cryatal  cold. 
In  the  aweet  miaty  woodland,  to  rejoin 
Orion  with  her  Nymphs.    And  he  waa  bleat  ' 
In  her  divine  amile,  and  his  life  began 
A  high  and  newer  period,  nor  the  haunta 
Of  thoae  hia  giant  brethren  ever  aought, 

*  Thia  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  fanions 
picture  ofEndymion.  He  sleepa  on  Latmoa;  no 
viaible  Diana  ia  beaide  him ;  but  above  the  alum- 
bering  ibepherd^the  treea  open,  and  a  benm  of 
ikoomightf  guahing  through  the  parted  foliagSi 


reaia  on  the  lips  ofEndymion ! 
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But  shanned  them  and  their  wtys,  and  slept 

alobe 
Upon  a  verdant  rocki  while  o*ef  him  floated 
The  clear  moon,  oauaiog  music  in  bis  brain 
Until  the  sky-lark  rose.    He  felt  'twas  love." 

Listen  to  a^  Oread's  mournful  lovensong : 

**  There  is  a  voice  that  floats  upon  the  breeze 
fVom  a  heathed  mountain  ;  voice  of  sad  lament 
For  lore  led  desolate  ere  its  fruits  were  known, 
Yet  bj  the  memorv  of  its  own  troth  sweetened, 
If  not  consoled.  To  this  Orion  listens 
Now,  while  he  stands  within  the  mountain's 
shade. 

*<'The  scarf  of  gold  you  sent  to  me,  was  bright 
As  any  streak  on  cloud  or  sea,  when  morn 
Or  sun8et-lt|ht  most  lovely  strives  to  be. 
But  thai  delicious  hour  can  come  no  more. 
When,  on  the  wave-lulled  shore  mutely  we  sat, 
And  felt  love's  power,  which  melted  in  fast  dews 
Onr  being  and  our  fate,  as  doth  a  shower 
Deep  foot-marks  left  upon  a  sandy  moor. 
We  thought  not  of  our  mountains  and  oar  streams, 
Our  birth-place,  and  the  home  of  our  life*s  date. 
But  only  of  our  dreams*— and  heaven's  blest  face. 
Never  renew  thy  vision,  pMsaionate  lover — 
Ueart-ri fifed  maiden — nor  the  hope  pursue. 
If  once  it  vinisfa  from  thee  ;  but  believe 
'Tip  better  thou  shouldst  rue  this  sweet  loss  ever 
Than  n«wly  grieve,  or  ri^k  another  chill 
On  false  love's  icy  river,  which  betraying 
With  mirrors  bright  to  see,  and  voids  beneath, 
Its  broken  spell  should  find  no  (kith  in  thee.' 

**  Thus  sang  a  gentle  Oread  who  had  loved 
A  River-god  with  gold-reflecting  streams. 
But  found  him  all  too  cold — while  yet  she  stood 
Scarce  ankle-deep — and  droopiogly  retired 
To  sing  of  fond  liDpes  past." 

Now  for  the  more  absorbing  patsion  of 
Orion  for  his  earthly  Merope : — 

'^  Together  thev,  the  groves  and  temple  glade 
That,  like  old  Twilight's  vague  and  gleamy  abode, 
Hung  vuion-like  around  the.  palace  towers, 
Aoved,  mute  with  passion's  inward  eloquence. 
They  loitered  near  the  founn  that  sprang  elate 
Into  the  dazzled  air,  or  pouring  rolled 
A  crystal  torrent  into  oval  shapes 
Of  grey-veined  marble  ;  and  often  gazed  within 
Profuundly  tranquil  and  secluded  pools. 
Whose  lovely  depths  of  mirrored  blackness  clear — 
Oblivion's  lucid-surfkced  mystery— 
Their  earnest  faees  and  enraptured  eyes 
Visibly,  and  to  eaob  burning  heart,  revealed. 
*  And  art  thou  mine  to  the  last  gushing  drop 
Of  these  hrgh-throhbing  veins  ?'  each  visage  said. 
Orion  straightway  to  (£nopion  sped. 
And  his  life's  service  to  the  gloomy  king 
He  proffered  for  the  hand  of  Merope." 

Here  k  a  picture  of  Oblivion  : — 

"  Look  yonder,  love  ! 
What  solemn  image  through  tlie  uunks  is  sttayingf 
And  now  he  doth  not  move,  yet  never  ittrnt 


On  us  his  visage  of  'rapt  rmtwnty ! 
It  is  Oblivion.    In  his  hand — though  not 
Knows  he  of  this— a  dusky  purple  flower 
Droops  over  its  tall  stem.    Again,  ah  see  I 
He  wanders  into  mist,  and  now  is  lost. 
Within  his  brain  what  lovely  realms  of  death 
Are  pictured,  and  what  knowledge  through  the 

doors 
Of  his  forgetfulness  of  all  the  earth, 
A  path  may  gain  f    Then  turn  thee,  love,  to  me : 
Was  I  not  worth  thy  winning  and  thy  toil, 
Oh,  earth-born  son  of  Ocean!    Melt  lo  rain." 

Orion  in  those  days  wandering  to  the 
ocean  side,  and  sinking  to  sleep  ;*- 

((  Beyond  the  cedar  forest  lay  tba  ciiiTs 
That  overhung  the  beach,  but  midway  swept 
Fair  swelling  lands,  some  green  with  brightast 

grass, 
S^ome  golden  in  the  sun.    Mate  was  the  seene 
And  moveless.    Not  a  breeze  came  o'er  the  edge 
Of  the  bigh-heaving  fields  and  fallow  landa; 
Only  the  zephyrs  at  long  intervals 
Drew  a  dep  sigh,  as  of  some  blissful  thought. 
Then  swooned  to  silence.    Not  a  bird  was  seen. 
Nor  heard  :  all  marbly  gloamed  the  steadfast  skj'. 
Hither  Orion  slowly  walked  alone. 
And  passing  round  between  two  swelling  slop«s 
Of  gTKtn  and  gulden  light,  beheld  afar 
The  broad  gray  horizontal  wait  u*  the  dead  calm 


**  O'ersteeped  in  bliss ;  prone  on  ita  ebbing  tide  ^ 
With  hope's  complett^ness  vaguely  sorrowful* 
And  sense  of  life-bounds  too  enlarged  ;  his  tho't» 
Sank  faintly  through  each  other,  fus^d  and  lost, 
Till  his  o'eraatisfied  existence  drooped  ; 
Like  fruit-boughs  heavily  laden  above  a  stream. 
In  which  they  gaze  so  closely  on  themselves. 
That,  touching,  they  grow  drowsy,  and  submerge, 
Itosing  all  vision,     ^^ense  of  thankful  prayers 
Came  owr  him,  while  downward  to  the  shore 
Slowly  his  steps  he  bent,  seeking  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  sire.    The  eternal  Sea 
Before  him  passively  at  full  length  lay, 
As  in  a  dream  of  the  marmorenJ  heavens. 
With  hands  stretched  forward  thus  his  prayer 

began: 
'  Receive  Poseidon  !'-— ^bot  no  farther  words 
Found  utterance!    And  again   he  pmyed,  «i4 

said — 

•  Receive,  O  Sire  !* yet  still  the  emotion  rose 

Too  fiill  for  words,  and  with  no  meaning  clear^ 
He  turned,  and  sinking  on  a  sandy  mound. 
With  dim  look  o'er  the  sea^  deeply  he  slept."' 

We  roust  now  contemplate  the  heroic gi-^ 
atlt  in  his  happiness  with  Aurora — the  aaf- 
fron-mantled  £o8  of  the  Greeks : — 

*•  'Tis  always  mornin|  somewhere  in  tlie  world, 
And  £osever  rises,  circling* 
The  varied  regions  of  mankind.    No  passe 
Of  renovation  and  of  freshening  rays 

*  The  supposition  that  words  of  this  Ibrmatioo 
will  an:$wer  for  trisyllables,  seems  a  peculiarity  of 
Mr.  Home's.     The  fault  occurs  two  or  three  times 
in  the  poaoi. 


■AM  nom  IN  TBI  DATS  Or  THE  CABAL. 
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8k«  knows,  bot  eoAstantly  b«r  lore  breatbes 

forth 
Od  field  and  forr at,  as  on  human  hope^ 
Health,  beauty,  power,  thought,  action,  and  ad- 
vance. 
AJl  this  Orion  witnessed,  and  rejoiced. 
Thn  tumoii  be  had  known,  the  late  distress 
By  loss  of  passion's  object,  and  of  sight, 
Were  now  exchanged  for  these  serene  delights 
Of  contemplation,  as  the  influence 
That  Eos  wrought  aruond  for  ever,  dawned 
Upon  bis  vision  and  hia  ionuMt  heart, 
In  sweetness  and  success.    All  sympathy 
With  all  fair  things  that  in  her  circle  lay. 
8he  gave,  and  all  received  ;  nor  knew  or  itrife  ; 
For  fiom  the  Son  her  cheek  its  bloom  withdrew, 
And,  ere  intolerant  noon,  the  floating  realm 
Of  Eos-^veen  of  the  awakening  earth— 
Was  brlgtit«ning  other  lands,  wherefrom  black 

Night 
Rer  faded  chariot  down  the  sky  had  driven 
Behind  the  een.    Thus  flrora  the  earth  npratsed. 
And  over  its  tomnltut'us  breast  sustained 
In  peace  and  tranquil  glory — oh,  blest  state  !— 
Clear-browed  Orion,  lull  of  thankfulness, 
And  pure  devotion  to  the  Goddess,  dwelt 
Within  the  glowing  Palace  of  the  Morn." 

And  wheu  her  half-heavenly,  half-earthly, 
lover  is  destroyed,  a  few  striking  lines 
paint  the  picture  of  her  sorrows  : — 

**  Haggard  and  chill  as  a  lost  ghost,  the  Morn, 
With  hair  unbraided  and  unsandalled  feet — 
Her  colorless  rube  like  n  poor  wandering  smoke — 
Moved  f«ebly  up  the  lieivens,  and  in  her  arms 
A  shadowy  burden  heavily  bore  ;  soon  fading 
In  a  dark  rain,  through  which  the  sun  arose 
Scarce  visible,  and  in  his  orb  confused." 

Artemis,  now  repentant,  and  Eos,  unite 
to  implore  his  restoration  ;  and 

** the  dark  pile  of  cloud  ahook  with  the 

voice 
Of  Zeus,  who  snswered — *  He  shall  be  restored, 
But  not  returned  to  earth.    His  cycle  moves 
Ascending  !'    The  deep  sea  the  announcement 

heard ; 
And  from  beneath  its  ever-shifting  thrones. 
The  marmofing  of  a  solemn  joy  sent  up.'' 

The  entire  closes  with  the  constellated 
Orion's  address  to  earth  and  heafen  upon 
his  final  triumph ;  unfolding  in  some  de- 
gree the  more  esoteric  import  of  the  whole 
fable.     When  he  has  spoken, 

**  At  once  a  choras  burst 
From  all  the  stars  in  heaven,  which  now  ahone 

forth  ! 
The  Moon  ascends  in  her  Vapt  loveliness ; 
The  Ocean  swells  to  her  forgivingly . 
Bright  eomes  the  dawn,  and  Eos  hides  her  fkce. 
Glowing  with  tears  divine,  within  the  bosom    • 
Of  great  Poseidon,  in  his  rocking  car, 
Standing  erect  to  gaze  upon  his  son, 
Installed  *middt  golden  fires,  which  ever  melt 
in  Eos'  breath  and  beauty— riling  still 
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With  nightly  brilliance,  merging  in  the  dawn. 
And  circling  onward  in  eternal  youth.*' 


It  is  wholly  needless  to  say  that  the 
thor  of  such  passages  as  we  haveqtioted,  is 
no  mean  artist  He  obviously  possesses 
great  vigor  of  imagination,  and  a  facility  of 
poetical  expression  admirably  ministeri^ 
to  bis  conceptions.  Such  a  roan  ought  to 
achieve  yet  greater  and  nobler  things.  He 
has,  or  we  much  mistake,  better  work  to  do 
than  penning  caustic  comments  on  his  eon- 
temporaries,  and  getting  caustically  com- 
mented on  in  his  turn,  if  "  Circumstance/' 
that "  unspiritua!  god,"  will  suffer  it  (for  of 
Mr.  Home  himself  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever,  except  through  his  pages,)  we  would 
gladly  hear  of  him  as  steadily  concentrating 
his  whole  powers  upon  his  divine  art ;  it  is 
a  high  vocation — that  of  interpreter  of  the 
great  and  beautiful  to  man ;  it  certainly 
seems  in  no  small  measure  to  be  his. 

But  Night — the  blue  and  starry  night — 
is  almost  upon  us.  The  funeral  pomp  of 
departed  day — its  whole  gorgeous  catafal- 
que of  douds — has  itself  long  vanished  ia 
the  west,  and  no  fond  flattery  can  call  it 
Evening  any  more.  The  hues  of  heaven 
deepen— but  heaven,  like  thought,  bright- 
ens as  it  deepens ;  the  skies  are  fast  quick- 
ening all  over  with  light,  even  as  the  face 
of  the  dumb  fills  with  intense  speechless 
expression ;  they  are  alive  with  the  silent 
smile  of  all  their  thousand  eyes.  It  is  no 
longer  time  to  write — it  is  a  time  to  think 
and  feel  what  cannot  be  written.  There 
are  hours  when  even  reviewers  (incredible 
to  say !)  may  feel  some  faint  tendency  to 
pass  from  reviewing  others,  to  exercising 
the  professional  function  upon  themselves 
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HAM  U0U8E  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  TH£  CA- 
BAL. 

It  was  a  dreary  summer,  that  of  18 — , 
which  I  passed  in  a  lodging  at  Petersham. 
My  domicile  was  a  carpenter's  house  close 
to  Sudbrook  Park,  then  the  residence  of 
Lord  Huntingtower,  since  the  Earl  of  Dy- 
sart,  fteio  the  charming  receptacle  of  decay- 
ed constitutions,  the  refuge  of  the  dyspep- 
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tic,  who  fly  to  Dr.  Ellis  and  his  water-cure; 
and  a  fine  English  place  it  is,  with  its  green 
lawns,  and  its  cedars,  and  its  noble  planes, 
«Dd  its  tulip-trees,  and  magnolias;  and  a 
fine  place  it  was  then. 

Not  far  from  the  Teddington  Ferry,  a 
superb  avenue  of  elms  intersects  the  green 
meadow  which  reaches  down  to  the  strand. 
Gates  there  were  and  are;  but  these, 
whether  from  custom  immeroortal,  or  from 
the  benignity  of  the  then  great  lady  of  the 
precincts, — these,  at  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  were  lefl  open ;  and  boldly,  yet 
silently,  i  treaded  the  pathway  down  the 
avenue. 

I  always  paused  in  the  centre,  for  thence 
was  a  view  of  the  stately  mansion  of  Ham. 
Now  //am,  be  it  remembered,  in  Saxon, 
means  mansion ;  and  another  celebrated 
old  place,  mouldering  to  decay,  bears  the 
same  name  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey.  That, 
too,  was  a  residence  of  Charles  II.,  and  it 
is  often  confounded  With  Ham  and  Hatch. 
That,  too,  sheltered  the  second  James 
when  he  meditated  his  flight  from  England ; 
and  in  its  roof  contained  a  chapel,  and 
holes  in  its  massive  walls  for  his  guards. 
But  Ham,  the  abode  of  the  Lauderdales 
and  Dysarts,  is  as  yet — Heaven  knows  how 
long  it  may  be  so — in  all  its  integrity,  a 
well-conditioned  tenement,  the  memento  of 
things  long  passed  by,  the  relic  of  the  am- 
bitious. 

Day  after  day  have  I  trampled  down  the 
autumnal  leaves  which  bestrewed  the  path- 
way of  that  avenue,' and  walked  musingly 
along  until  I  came  opposite  to  the  mansion. 
It  stands  facing  the  river,  a  deep-sunk  fence 
eeparatiog  it  from  the  field  along  which  the 
avenue  stretches.  This  house,  still  fresh 
in  its  red-brick  hue  as  if  erected  yesterday, 
was  built  in  1610.  Two  projections  at 
either  end  contain  the  principal  dwelling- 
rooms,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  the 
hall.  The  base  of  these  projections  opens 
into  a  sort  of  cloister,  and  probably  in  for- 
mer times  steps  were  there,  leading  into 
the  fiat  garden  or  to  the  broad  terrace  be- 
low: but  these  no  longer  exist.  Along 
either  iside  of  the  house  are  walls,  orna- 
mented with  busts — of  the  Caesars,  of 
course — in  round  niches,  and  behind  the 
northern  wall  are  extensive  flower-gardens. 
But  the  front,  old  but  not  antique,  com- 
plete in  design,  lofty  and  commanding,  as 
it  were,  even  the  subsidiary  avenue,  arrest 
the  attention,  and  fix  it  strongly  upon  that 
middle  period  when  chivalry  and  feudalism 
had  expired,  when  Rebellion  had  recently 
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burnt  out  her  last  brand,  and  when  the  arts 
of  faction  had  succeeded  to  the  bold  efiorta 
of  the  warlike.  I  could  stand  there  for  a 
good  half-hour,  gazing  upon  tfie  changeless 
busts,  and  upon  the  withering  flowers  be- 
low. All  was  then  still  as  the  grave,  not 
an  object  was  ever  seen  flitting  across  those 
latticed  windows  or  standing  within  the 
cloisters;  the  voice  of  a  peacock,  withia 
the  walled  gardens,  starUed  roe,  I  remem- 
ber, as  if  James  H.  had  called  me ;  or,  as 
if  on  the  wave  not  afar  off,  the  emissaries 
of  William  had  summoned  me  to  their 
barge. 

A  court,  which  doobtless  was  formerly 
the  back  entrance,  is  now  the  approach  to 
the  house,  the  grand  approach  having  been 
manifestly  from  the  avenue  which  intersects 
the  common.  Shameful  innovation ! — Our 
ancestors  never  slank  into  their  homes,  but 
drove  proudly  up  to  them,  their  outriders 
blowing  their  horns,  as  we  learn  from  one 
of  the  letters  imputed  to  the  bad  Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  who  pretended  to  regret  having 
turned  the  corner  on  his  uncle  the  bishop's 
coach,  owing  to  the  prelate's  having  no 
horns  after  him.  And  in  dark  nights,  how 
fine  must  it  have  been  to  see  a  train  of  some 
half-dozen  of  flambeaux,  held  by  running 
footmen,  carried  after  my  lady,  or  her  grace 
of  Lauderdale,  on  her  return  from  some 
gorgeous  dinner  or  fashionable  drive  in  the 
metropolis!  But  to  return  to  the  court 
Most  ignoble  is  it,  turfed  over  with  a  paoe, 
exactly  like  a  French  road,  in  the  centre- 
Some  ancient  trees  grow  in  the  enclosure, 
the  ilex  there  displays  its  mournful  verdure, 
and  an  ash  of  prodigious  size  throws  up  its 
branches  even  almost  to  the  roof.  A  mesm 
door,  and  a  low  step  or  two,  form  the  en- 
trance to  the  house. 

"  And  this,"  thought  I,  "  is  the  door  of 
Ham  House,  where  Clifford,  and  Ashley, 
and  Buckinghan,  and  Arlington,  and  Lau- 
derdale, met  in  infamous  communion;  and 
where  Heaven  knows  what  of  diabUrie 
went  on."  I  mused  in  the  sunshine  for 
awhile ;  my  eyes  rested  on  an  old  sun«diaJ, 
set  there  probably  to  mark  the  time  to  the 
grooms  and  hostlers,  and  conjectured  that 
that  instrument,  too  much  disused  in  our 
modem  pleasure-grounds,  had  probably 
stood  there  when  the  deist  Shaftesbury  or 
the  debauchee  Buckingham  had  dwelt  at 
Ham — tkiir  eyes  had  gazed  upon  it ;  and 
that  |»ave  and  that  tranquil  court  had  been 
paced  by  quick  footsteps,  and  those  walls 
had  echoed  to  the  whispers  of  their  plotting 
tongues ;  and  here  was  the  old  house,  in 
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the  nineteenth  century,  tenanted  only  by 
an  aged  lady,  soon  to  be  gathered  to  the 
home  of  her  fathers. 

We  talk  of  the  Cabal  confidently,  and 
the  names  of  Shaftesbury  and  of  Bucking- 
ham are  as  familiar  to  us  as  any  in  English 
history.     Well,  here  in  that  old  house  were 
their  meetings  held,  their  schemes  con- 
trived.    What,  however,  was  the  history  of 
the  structure  in  which  the  voices  of  the  re- 
probate, and  the  casuistry  of  the  profligate 
politicians  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
heard?  Knowest  thou,  gentle  reader  ?  No. 
Neither  did  I,  until  I  learned  from  long 
looking  upon  the  old  place  to  desire  some 
knowledge  of  its  origin,  its  rise ;  so  that  I 
yearned  to  penetrate  into  the  very  secrets 
of  those  ancient  chambers  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  venerable  countess,  were  so 
carefully  immured  from  public  inspection. 
To  begin  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
manor  of  Ham  has  not,  it  seems,  the  honor 
of  being  mentioned  in  tlie  Conqueror's  sur- 
vey of  England.     King  Athelstane  had,  in- 
deed, granted  lands  there  to  his  minister, 
Wulgar ;  but,  in  tie  reign  of  John,  these 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  were  given  to 
Godfrey,    bishop  of  Winchester.     It  was 
then   valued   at  6/.   per   annum.     In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  another  bishop  (of  Bath 
and  Wells)   had  a  certain  interest  in  the 
warren  of  Ham ;   then  a  long  period  of 
darkness  as  to  the  fate  of  the  manor,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  records,  succeeds ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  we  find  that  it  was 
again  in  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  that 
a  fair  mansion,  built  for  the  residence  o([  the 
heir-apparent,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  was 
erected,  and  Ham  House  raised  its  stately 
bead  upon  a  plain  meadow  near  the  river 
tide.      Wherefore    Hach  or  Hatch    was 
coupled  to  Ham  does  not  appear.     Now 
hack  signifies  in  Saxon  a  gate ;  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  that  part  of  Ham   thus 
called  took  its  name  from  a  gate  into  the 
ancient  park  of  Shene,  for  all  about  the 
place  was  royal :  to  the  north  was  Rich- 
mond Park,  and  close  by  was  Shene.  Combe 
was  also  a  royal  demesne ;  and  yet  Ham 
was  then,  and  still  is,  only  an  appendage — 
a  hamlet  to  Kingston,  just  at  two  miles'  dis- 
tance. 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  Ham  owned 
a  great  variety  of  masters,  mostly  favored 
servants  of  the  monarchs,  who  gave  away 
leases  of  the  lands ;  and  then,  by  some 
mysterious  process,  recovered  them.  It 
was  tenanted  by  the  Lords  Lovel,  the  last  of 
whom,  a  partisan  of  the  houAC  of  York  in 
Vol.  IX.  No.  HI  26 
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the  affair  of  Lambert  Simnel,  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487.  It  was  be- 
stowed by  Henry  VHI.  on  Anneof  Cleves, 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  royal  dignity  ; 
she  resigned  it,  however,  to  King  Edward 
VI.,  dying  calmly  and  respectably  at  Chelsea 
in  1537.  (How  much  she  must  have  laughed 
in  her  sleeve  at  her  escape  from  the  tyrant !) 
Ham  was  never  graced,  it  seems,  by  her 
presence  as  a  resident.  It  is,  however,  re- 
cited as  a  parcel  of  her  jointure,  in  a  deed 
whereby  James  II.  conferred  it  on  his  eldest 
born,  Henry,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever. 

But,  alas !  the  poor  prince  had  no  heirs, 
but  died  only  two  years  afler  the  pompous 
settlement  of  this  scrap  of  crown  lands,  and 
with  its  dependency,  Crowel,  a  wooded 
islet  on  the  river, — with  its  weir  on  the 
Thames,  valued  at  65.  yearly ; — its  windmill, 
valued  at  U.;  its  dove-cot,  at  55.,  and  its 
acres  of  rich  pasture-land,  all  mentioned  in 
the  various  surveys  taken  :  it  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  trustees  in  behalf  of  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  afler  the  death  of  his 
brother. 

It  did  not  long  continue  in  the  hands  of 
Charlls ;  afler  his  accession  a  wily  Scots- 
man, William  Murray,  a  descendant  of  Lord 
Tullibardine,  son  of  the  rector  of  Dysart  in 
Fife,  obtained  a  grant,  or  a  lease,  of  it  from 
the  king ;  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Huntingtower  and  Earl  of  Dysart.  Now, 
therefore,  we  approach  the  intelligible  part 
of  this  annal,  though  I  protest  between  the 
Dysarts,  and  the  Talleroaches,  and  the 
Lauderdales,  there  seems,  at  first  sight,  a 
mighty  confusion. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Dysart,  having  married  a  Talle- 
mache,  took  upon  herself  to  produce  all  this 
ambiguity,  by  assuming  the  title  of  Countess 
of  Dysart,  and  hence  the  family  name  was 
altered ;  and  her  marrying  Sir  Lionel  Tal* 
mache  was,  it  seems,  altogether  a  mistake, 
her  father  having  designed  her  for  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  afterwards  justice-clerk, 
and  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Her  husband  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  reflected  honor  of 
her  rank,  nor  to  contend  with  what  appears 
to  have  been  an  artful  and  imperious  tem* 
per.  He  lefl  her  a  widow,  and  a  widow 
she  Ions  remained,  until  John  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale  (represented  by  the  letter  L.  in 
Cabal),  to  his  sorrow,  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  this  clever,  ambitious  shrew. 

The  acquaintance  between  this  well- 
snatched,  worldly  oouple  began  (no  offence) 
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years  before  the  death  of  Sir  Lionel  Tal- 
mache,  the  first  husband.  The  Earl  oi 
Lauderdale  was  married,  it  is  true,  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  and  had  a 
daughter;  but,  Scotchman  and  Presbyte- 
rian as  he  was,  he  was  not  so  saintly  as  to 
attain  from  a  pi  atonic  with  the  Countess 
of  Dysart,  who  had  an  absolute  dominion 
over  him.  They  quarrelled,  it  is  true,  for 
friendships  of  a  questionable  character  are 
like  a  rope  of  sand ;  but  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Lionel  Talmache,  Lady  Dysart  made 
up  all  differences,  and  lived  on  sach  terms 
with  Lauderdale,  that  she  broke,  according 
to  the  slanderous  Bishop  Burnet,  his  poor 
wife's  heart,  and  was  successful  enough 
both  to  drive  her  to  Paris  and  to  kill  her  by 
jealousy — a  very  sure  poison.  Lady  Dysart 
then  married  Ijord  Lauderdale, — whose 
history,  by  the  way,  requires  some  comment 
before  I  finish  my  vituperations  against  the 
countess.  Yet,  first,  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  visited 
her  in  her  husband's  old  house  of  Helming- 
bam,  not  always  in  the  most  saintly  spirit ; 
and  her  influence  over  the  Protector  was 
supposed  not  to  be  the  result  of  the  highest 
virtue  possible.  Bat  this  may  be  the  tale 
of  party  writers. 

As  a  Maitland,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
might  be  supposed  to  possess  the  integrity 
of  that  loyal  race.  He  had,  at  all  events, 
its  ability.  "  He  was,"  writes  old  Burnet, 
**  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  not  of  morals 
or  imputed  integrity ;  of  an  impetuous  spirit, 
a  great  promoter  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
indeed,  the  underminer  of  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  by  laying  it  on  a  new  foundation, 
the  pleasure  of  the  king."  He  was  as  uni- 
versally bated  and  feared  in  England  as  in 
Scotland.  Such  was  the  public  character 
of  the  man  to  whom  Lady  Dysart  allied 
herself:  and  she  did  not  improve  his  code 
of  doubtful  morality. 

To  go  through  the  details  of  this  unprin- 
cipled statesman's  life  were  tedious.  To 
be  brief,  be  was  a  party  to  the  bargain 
wherein  Charles  L  was  sold  by  the  Scots, 
though  he  afterwards  inveighed  against  that 
transaction  when  it  suited  his  purpose.  He 
was  the  betrayer  of  that  monarch  at  Caris- 
brooke,  where,  in  one  of  his  moments  of 
weakness  and  despair,  Charles,  whose  move- 
ments were  well  compared  to  the  ''doublings 
of  the  hunted  hare,"  signed  the  Engage- 
ment. Latterly,  however,  Lauderdale  suf- 
fered for  the  cause  of  Charles  IL  He  ac- 
companied that  kinj;  on  his  march  to  Eng* 
land,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
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Worcester,  and  underwent  a  confinement 
of  nine  years  in  the  Tower,  whence  he  waa 
released  in  1660  by  General  Monk.  As  a 
reward  for  his  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause, 
he  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  other  honors, 
only  of  moment  to  our  purpose  as  showing 
the  extreme  dignity  of  Ham  House,  which 
could  contain  within  its  walls  the  secretary 
uf  state  for  Scotland,  a  lord  of  session,  a 
president  of  council,  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  all  in 
one  personage.  In  short,  the  whole  power 
and  patronage  of  Scotland  were  placed  ai 
this  man's  control ;  and  how  did  he  fulfil 
his  charge  t 

During  his  imprisonacent  Lauderdale 
had  received  some  impressions  of  religioii, 
which,  however,  melted  away  before  the 
influence  of  courtly  favor.  His  very  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  restoration  of  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland  were  of  the  most  craftj 
species ;  "  for"  he  argued,  "  if  the  Scots 
can  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclina^ 
tions  in  these  matters,  titey  will  always  be 
at  the  devotion  of  the  king."  fiat  he  proved 
afterwards,  as  Rapin  observes,  a  violent 
persecutor  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  was, 
indeed,  about  as  bad  a  Scot  as  ever  truckled 
to  power  ;  and  his  infamotis  qualities  were 
emblazoned  m  strong  colors  upon  his  hard, 
coarse  countenance.    As  you  walk  into  the 

Long  Gallery  at  Ham but  stay,  I  must 

not  anticipate  matters ;  my  reader  is  not 
introduced  there  at  present.  Take,  then, 
the  portrait  drawn  by  Burnet — bis  enemy,  to 
be  sure.  **  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  made 
a  very  ill  appearance.  He  was  very  big ; 
his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him;  bia 
tongue  was  too  large  for  his  mouth,  which 
made  him  bedew  all  that  he  talked  to; 
and  his  whole  manner  was  rough  and  bois- 
terous [not  unlike  the  bishop  himself],  and 
very  unfit  for  a  court."  He  was  haughty^ 
too,  beyond  expression,  and  had  a  violence 
of  passion  which  resembled  madness ;  yet 
the  creature  was  smooth  and  abject  to  those 
whom  he  would  fain  court.  Sir  Peter  Le* 
ly,  in  At5  portrait,  has  softened  these  harsh 
points,  so  far  as  personal  appearance  is 
concerned.  There  is  something  portly 
rather  than  awkward  in  his  broad  frame, 
whilst  the  delicate  hand,  enclosed  in  its 
ruflie  of  point  lace,  shows — such  is  the  pop- 
ular notion — high  descent.  Well  must  his 
flowing  wig  and  loose  robe  of  silk,  and  bia 
deep,  embroidered  collar,  and  still  more 
his  determined,  self-conscious  deportment, 
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have  accorded  with  the  gorgeous  garniture 
of  his  own  withdrawing-rooro,  or  added 
additional  importance  to  the  great  entrance 
itself.  "  He  was,"  adds  Burnet,  "  the 
ablest  friend  and  the  Tiolentest  enemy  I 
ever  knew  " — a  strange  complication  1  Ob- 
stinate, too,  so  that  if  any  one  sought  to 
persuade  him  into  a  measure,  it  was  the 
sure  way  to  make  him  swear  he  would  have 
none  of  it.  "  He  was  to  be  let  alone." 
With  all  this  stubborn  will,  he  displayed 
the  greatest  inconsistency.  A  Presbyte- 
rian, he  yet  made  way  for  Popery  and  ar- 
bitrary power.  Beginning  life  with  a  con- 
tempt for  wealth,  nevertheless  he  ran  into 
an  expenditure  which  made  him  stick  at 
nothing  to  support  it.  Smooth  and  mode- 
rate in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  he 
made  it  like  an  Inquisition  for  cruelty  ere 
it  was,  happily  for  his  country,  closed  for 
ever. 

His  wife  was  deemed  responsible  for 
many  of  these  crying  sins.  She  soon  ac- 
quired such  an  ascendency  over  him,  that 
be  was  the  very  slave  of  her  humors  and 
passions.  All  applications  were  nir.de  to 
her.  She  sold  all  places  at  court,  grasp- 
ing at  unholy  gains,  which  she  lavished 
in  vanities.  Beautiful,  although  her  por- 
trait in  the  Gallery  would  not  prove  it 
(but  our  notions  of  beauty  are  altogether 
revolutionized  since  the  days  of  the 
Charleses),  yet  even  more  endowed  with 
ability  than  with  beauty,  witty  in  conver- 
sation, learned  in  divinity  and  history,  in 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  so  far  a 
worthy  companion  of  Lauderdale,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  attainments,  she  yet  wanted 
the  best  of  all  learning,  practical  religion. 
"  She  was  violent  in  every  thing  she  set 
about ;  a  violent  friend,  a  much  more  vio- 
lent enemy.  She  had  a  restless  ambition, 
Ii%ed  at  a  vast  expense,  was  ravenously 
covetous,  and  would  have  stuck  at  nothing 
by  which  she  might  compass  her  ends." 
So  says  Burnet.  And  she  was  gratified, 
for  her  marriac^e  with  Lauderdale  was  soon 
succeeded  by  his  being  created  a  duke,  and 
installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

These  were  the  great  days  of  Ham 
House.  It  must  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
perpetual  round  of  courtly  festivities,  and 
during  this  season  of  prosperity  it  was  fur- 
nished at  a  very  great  expense  for  those 
times.  The  countess,  too,  made  additions 
to  the  structure,  and  Verrio  was  employed 
to  paint  its  ceilings :  and  great  magnifi- 
cence of  decoration  was  bestowed,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  its  ducal  owners,  in 
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its  saloons:  even  the  bellows  and  brushes 
were  made  of  solid  silver,  or  of  silver  fili- 
gree. But  every  thing  stands  or  falls  by 
comparison,  and  Ham  must  not  dare  to 
raise  its  head  now  amid  our  modern  man- 
sions. One  merit  that  the  artists  who  fur- 
nished it  may  claim  is — durability. 

Five  years  ago  there  were  not,  probably, 
a  hundred  people  in  England  who  had  seen 
the  interior  of  Ham  House,  for  the  late 
venerable  Countess  of  Dysart  guarded  it 
with  a  jealous  care.  At  her  death  it  was 
opened  for  awhile.  It  is  now  closed  to  the 
public,  perhaps  for  ever ;  and  who  knows 
whether  it  may  not  soon  be  pulled  down, 
and  the  ground  let  for  building  leases,  and 
the  mansion  appropriated  to  a  water-cure 
or  a  mad-house? 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  its  opened 
doors,  and  to  traverse  that  court  unappalled 
by  the  fear  of  the  countess,  and  to  ring  the 
hall-bell  boldly.  It  was  a  fine  summer's 
day,  and  the  rooks  above  were  startled  by 
the  sound.  I  entered  :  the  housekeeper,  a 
person  still  of  middle  age,  yet  long  a  resi* 
dent  there,  greeted  me,  and  we  passed 
through  a  long,  narrow  passage  into  the 
hall.  It  has  no  particular  feature  of  anti- 
quity, but  contains  some  exquisite  portraits 
of  the  later  members  of  the  family,  more 
especially  of  the  late  Countess  of  Dysart, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  name  of 
this  exquisite  creature  was  Magdalen — 
Magdalen  Lewis,  of  a  Warwickshire  family, 
the  daughter  of  David  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Mal- 
vern Hall.  Like  many  of  Reynolds'  sub- 
jects she  is  in  white,  her  hair  drawn  back 
from  a  forehead  of  marble,  her  features 
delicate  as  her  complexion.  Such  was  the 
countess  in  her  youth  ;  elegant,  high-bred, 
and  gentle  she  must  have  been ;  and  the 
great  painter  must  have  delighted  in  so 
graceful  a  subject.  Another  lady — I  for- 
get what  member  of  the  great  family — 
fronts  you  in  a  white  riding-habit,  man's 
hat  and  ■  boots,  looking  audacioasly,  like 
the  fashionable  Amazon  of  the  day.  So 
far  is  modern.  You  ascend  a  superb  stair- 
case, balustraded  with  walnut-tree  wood, 
and  adorned  with  carvings  of  military  tro- 
phies (the  pride  of  the  housekeeper),  and 
you  enter  the  peculiar  region  of  the  Lau- 
derdales. 

We  have  stated  Burnet's  opinion  that  the 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale  would  stick  at 
nothing  to  gratify  her  vanity.    What  a  sala 

t>f  places  must  there  have  been  to  furnish 
Ham  I  How  much  shuffling  and  trickery 
on  the  backstairs  of  Whitehall  to  complete 
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it !  And  as  it  was  then,  in  the  times  when 
Charles  II.  visited  the  duchess — and  when 
the  hatchment  was  placed  there  for  the 
duke,  dying  of  vexation  and  in  despair, — so 
is  it  now.  Not  a  chair  is  removed — not  a 
mantelpiece  altered.  The  silver  hellows 
are  on  the  hearth ;  the  great  cabinet  of  ivory 
lined  with  cedar,  in  the  north  drawing-room, 
is  there,  fresh  as  when  placed  by  the  Pres- 
byterian duke's  proud  duchess  ;  the  settees, 
covered  with  gold-colored  damask  embroid- 
ered with  brown,  are  there ;  the  rich  damask 
still  hangs  on  the  walls;  and  yet  how 
changed,  how  silent,  how  melancholy  I — if 
rooms  so  truly  cheerful  in  point  of  light, 
and  endowed  with  a  rare  appearance  of 
comfort,  can  be  melancholy. 

I  stopped  awhile  to  look  out  over  the 
broad  window-seat — why  are  such  window- 
seats  out  of  vogue  now? — into  the  secluded 
garden  below,  and  the  housekeeper,  brush- 
ing from  the  shutter  one  of  those  huge  spi- 
ders called  the  Cardinal's,  erroneously  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  Hampton  Court,  but  com- 
mon in  all  the  old  houses  in  that  part  of 
Surrey,  as  she  spoke,  pointed  out  to  me  the 
vista  up  the  great  avenue  beyond  the  garden, 
and  agreed  with  me  that  the  entrance  must 
have  been  there,  and  with  me  sorrowed — 
for  she  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  place — that 
such  an  approach  should  ever  have  been 
abandoned.  And  then  we  moved  on  into 
an  inner  room,  containing  choice  minatures, 
fresh  as  if  the  carmine  had  been  worked  in 
that  morning,  and  some  rare  relics, — among 
the  rest  a  lock  of  Charles  I.'s  hair,  kept 
under  a  glass-case,  and  "  mightily  valued 
by  my  late  lady.''  All  was  in  the  most 
creditable  preservation, — mind,  by  preser- 
vation I  do  not  mean  restoration.  1  have  a 
dread  of  that  word,  an  extreme  dread  of 
seeing  an  old  house  or  an  old  picture  re- 
stored. I  would  rather  let  it  moulder — 
crumble  first,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  that 
is  profane,  than  have  it  **  restored."  This 
room  is  dark — suited,  therefore,  to  the 
whisperings  of  the  Cabal  (of  whom  anon), 
— suited  to  receive,  as  the  secret  bribes 
from  France,  the  famous  portraits  set  in 
diamonds,  to  the  value  of  3000/.,  a  present 
to  each  of  the  infamous  five, — nay,  for  aught 
one  knows,  this  chamber  may  have  been 
the  very  spot  where  Clifford,  the  first  of  the 
junto,  whispered  to  the  king  the  scheme  for 
shutting  up  the  Exchequer. 

I  breathed  more  freely  in  the  Long  Gal- 
lery. This  runs  along  the  Avest  side  of  the 
house,  and  is  ninety-two  feet  long.  It  it 
hung  with  admirable  portraitSi  and  among 
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them  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lauderdale 
are  conspicuous  in  all  the  insignia  of  their 
dearly  purchased  greatness.  1  could  detect 
in  the  features  of  the  duchess  nothing  of 
that  beauty  which  is  said  to  have  enamoured 
the  Protector,  and  which  enslaved  Lauder- 
dale. On  the  contrary,  a  vulgar,  full-blown 
virago  is  depicted  on  that  canvass.  Well 
may  one  trace  the  *'  Sultana,"  as  she  has 
been  called,  in  that  imperious  brow.  But 
in  the  low  forehead,  pufTed-out  face,  and 
fiery  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  yoa 
see  the  very  man  himself — the  Bonner  of 
politics,  the  minister  who  would  have 
burned  and  stayed  had  he  dared.  Welt 
might  the  oppressed  people  of  Scotland 
tremble  at  his  frown,  and  wonderful  was 
the  loyalty  which  could  separate  the  dark 
deeds  of  the  minister  from  the  true  notion 
of  a  sensual,  an  extravagant,  but  not  a  cruel 
monarch,  and  could  continue  to  love  the 
Stuarts,  whilst  their  advisers  were  detested! 

The  duke  is  in  his  Garter  robes,  by 
Lcly, — the  duchess  by  the  same  master  ; 
and  many  other  portraits,  of  which  I  shun 
a  long  enumeration,  give  a  genuine  noticm 
of  the  character  of  the  times.  Among  the 
rest  is  a  likeness  of  Lady  Lorn,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  duchess,  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  who  was 
born  at  Ham  House ;  and  there  is  the  moet 
living,  the  most  winning  picture  of  Charles 
the  First  I  ever  saw,  and  also  one  of  his 
eldest  son,  painted  expressly  for  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale.  We  paced  the  gallery,  the 
housekeeper  and  I,  with  many  a  sigh  given 
to  bygone  days, — though,  I  believe,  very 
unreasonably,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 
Our  own  are  much  safer,  much  freer,  much 
happier  days,  though  not  so  picturesque, — 
at  least,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  as  those  of 
old ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  have 
the  elegancies,  the  interests  of  olden  day"^ 
preserved  to  us,  not  their  vulgarisms  and 
commonplaces.  We  see  antiquity  in  iu 
holyday  dress  ;  its  aristocratic  manners  are 
alone  preserved  to  our  inspection. 

In  the  oTd  gallery  might  I  fancy  that  the 
laugh  of  Buckingham  still  resounded,  his 
polished  manners  softening  his  wit;  the 
sarcasm  of  Shaftesbury  —  all  well  bred, 
nevertheless ;  the  sly,  diabolical  suggestions 
of  Clifford — well  turned  with  a  compliment, 
might  they  not  still  be  heard  7  We  passed 
through  a  small,  dark  room,  in  which,  ob- 
iierved  my  conductress,  "  they  say  the  Ca- 
bal had  ^heir  meetings."  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, just  large  enough  to  contain  five  per- 
sons.    This  room,  if  I  remember  aright,  is 
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tapestried.     Of  what  must  that  old   arras 
have  been  the  depository  ? 

We  descended  the  stairs,  passed  one  cor- 
ner of  the  hall,  and,  by  especial  favor,  I 
was  allowed  to  see  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the 

f  round-floor,  inhabited  by  the  late  countess, 
fagdalen,  and  erst  by  her  great  ancestress, 
the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale.  And  roost 
curious  are  these  rooms.  Every  article  of 
furniture  is  as  it  was  originally  placed 
there,  not  introduced  of  late  years ;  and,  at 
the  termination  of  a  suite  of  three  rooms, 
is  a  smaller  one,  such  as  in  olden  days  was 
called  a  closet.  It  opens  into  a  bed-cham- 
ber, and  is  adapted  to  meditation  and  re- 
tirement. The  walls  were  hung  with  a 
rich  velvet,  and  in  one  corner,  now  moul- 
dering with  time,  is  a  memento  of  the  pride 
of  the  duchess.  There,  in  that  high-backed, 
cushioned  chair,  whs  her  accustomed  seat 
when  in  retirement.  But  even  here  great- 
ness must  needs  be  present  also.  Overhead 
is  a  canopy  similar  to  that  called  in  palaces 
the  cloth  of  estate.  It  resembles,  in  homely 
truth,  the  tester  and  top  of  a  bed,  most  rich 
in  its  texture,  and  its  valence,  to  use  a  hum- 
ble phrase,  is  formed  into  deep  Vandykes. 
This,  too,  was  the  late  countess's  favorite 
retreat. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  how  different 
must  have  been  the  meditations  of  the  am- 
bitious duchess  to  the  holy  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  a  happy  passage  to  a  better 
world  of  the  countess.     How  turbulent  must 
have  been  the  day-dreams  of  the  former  ! 
With  what  mingled  exultation  and  remorse 
she  must  have  recalled  the  subjugation  of 
Oliver's  proud,  cold   heart,  and  the  deep 
wounds  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  the 
injured  Countess  of  Lauderdale  !      What 
speculations — what  calculations,  worthy  of 
the  base  and  mean,  must  have  been  revolved 
beneath  that  cloth  of  estate,  hanging  there 
still,  but  already  giving  tokens  that,  like  all 
that  was  great,  all  that   was  historical  in 
that  house,   it  has  passed,  or   is   passing 
away  !     When  I  thought  of  the  excellent 
countess,  I  looked  upon  the  chamber  with 
a  sort  of  reverence.     When  T  recalled  the 
duchess  of  Lauderdale,  the  half-holy,  se- 
cluded character  of  the  closet  seemed  all 
defiled.      I  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
music,  and,  looking    out,   perceived    that 
these  apartments  faced  the  river.     A  party 
from  London  were  dancing  on  the  grass, 
beneath  the  old    avenues;    the  feeling  of 
desecration   and   decay   became  painfully 
strong,  and  I  hastened  into  the  court  again, 
and  felt  relieved  by  the  voices  of  the  rooks, 
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birds  of  ancient  descent  and  most  perfect 
genealogy,  whose  fathers  and  forefathers 
had,  doubtless,  frequented  the  same  spot, 
even  when  Buckingham  and  Ashley  came 
full  of  dark  schemes  to  Ham  House. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Cabal — that  con- 
spiracy against  English  freedom,  which  did 
more  to  injure  the  dynasty  it  professed  to 
uphold  than  almost  any  rash  act  of  a  fated 
and  infatuated  race  of  kings.  Of  what  sin- 
gular materials  was  it  composed  1  One 
single  bond  there  seems  to  have  been  be- 
tween them — the  absence  of  all  principle, 
of  all  fears;  and,  we  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves, pleasant  as  he  was  handsome  (for, 
in  spite  of  ungainly  features,  his  was  the 
irresistible  beauty  of  expression),  free,  and 
perhaps  kind-hearted  (though  I  doubt  it), 
Charles  II.  was  as  great  a  miscreant  as  any 
of  those  who  composed  the  Cabal. 

CliOTord  was  the  first — the  first  to  lend 
himself  to  a  scheme,  cherished  l^y  Charles, 
to  make  himself  absolute  and  to  re-establish 
Popery — a  fact  which  rests  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  celebrated  Father  Orleans,  and 
which  was  told  to  him  by  James  II.  Now 
the  privy  council  was  at  that  time  composed 
of  twenty-one  persons,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  so  large  a  number  to  be  the  subser- 
vient tools  of  the  king's  designs.  A  cabinet 
council  was  therefore  formed  of  these  five 
persons  only, — 

C  lifford, 

A  rlington, 

B  uckingham, 

A  shley, 

L  auderdale.  * 

And  the  junto  soon  acquired  the  name 
which  it  has  borne  ever  since. 

Cliflbrd  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  his 
youth  he  was  reputed  to  be  *'  of  a  very  un- 
settled head,  and  a  roving  shattered  brain ;" 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  parts  and  acquirements, 
and  of  bravery,  too,  and  had  served  both 
under  James  duke  of  York,  and  also  Prince 
Rupert,  at  sea.  He  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  pay  of  France,  and  very  likely,  as  every 
body  then  was  in  somebody's  pay,  and  dis- 
interested statesmen  were  in  a  chrysalis 
state,  waiting  to  appear  in  all  their  beauty 
of  wings  and  colors,  until  better  times.  It 
was  Ciiflbrd  who  advised  King  Charles  to 
shut  up  the  Exchequer,  the  history  of  which 
was  this.  The  monarch,  being  in  want  of 
money,  offered  the  white  staff  to  any  minis- 
ter who  would  assist  him  to  raise  i^ 1 50,000 
without  applying  to  Parliament.  The  plan 
had  been  mooted  by  Ashley,  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury ;  now  Clifibrd  contrived  to  make  that 
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nobleman  drunk,  and  to  get  his  secret  from 
him,  after  which  he  demanded  the  reward, 
and  was  made  lord-treasurer. 

This  was  only  one  of  his  daring  designs. 
He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  but  could  not 
keep  his  temper,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Cabal  was  partly  owing  to  his  intemperance 
in  upholding  the  king's  measures,  when  he 
actually  called  the  House  of  Commons  **  a 
horribie  nunster"  He  was  disgraced  in 
1673,  three  years  afler  the  formation  of  the 
Cabal,  and  retired  to  his  seat  at  Ugbrook, 
where  he  died  of  a  fearful  inward  disorder. 
ClifTord  must  have  been  forty  years  old  when 
Ham  House  received  him  and  his  co-mates. 
"  He  was,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  a  gentle- 
man of  a  proper,  manly  body,  of  a  large  and 
noble  mind,  and  a  sound  heart."  A  fine 
description,  if  the  conduct  of  his  life  had 
not  contradicted  it.  "  He  had  a  voluble, 
flowing  tongue,  a  ready  wit,  a  firm  judg- 
ment, and  undaunted  courage  and  resolu- 
tion.*' At  all  events,  he  acted  from  real, 
though  mistaken  enthusiasm  for  his  faith 
and  predilections. 

Would  that  I  could  say  the  same  of  all 
the  rest !  The  most  skilled  in  low  arts,  the 
greatest  adept  at  raillery  and  ridicule,  was 
Henry  Bennet,  lord  Arlington.  He  was 
not  the  upstart  at  whom  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  pointed  that  word  of  opprobrium, 
when,  in  the  zenith  of  Arlington's  fortunes, 
he  styled  him  ''one  whom  be  had  known  a 
Tery  little  gentleman."  On  the  contrary, 
he  was,  or  was  discovered  to  be  when  he 
had  risen,  of  a  very  good  family ;  so  that 
he  came  into  the  world,  in  point  of  birth, 
with  all  the  advantages  that  a  man  could 
boast.  He  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Royalist  armies  in  the  preceding  reign,  and 
was  wounded  at  Andnver,  and,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  most  youths  have  only  finished 
their  studies,  Bennet  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  wit,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman. 
Bennet  had  long  acted  as  secretary  to  James, 
duke  of  York  ;  he  was  also  a  favorite  with 
the  queen-mother,  and  when  he  became,  in 
1662,  secretary  of  state,  his  feelings  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  convictions  of  those 
whom  he  had  served.  He  is  said,  but  with- 
out any  proof,  to  have  been  the  chief  agent 
in  the  downfall  of  Clarendon,  and  to  have 
promoted  the  black  ingratitude  of  the  kin^r 
to  the  chancellor.  At  all  events,  he  had 
the  art  of  raising  his  own  name,  and,  at  the 
time  when  he  became  Baron  Arlington,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  great  and  favored  min- 
ister. 

Arlington,  nevertheless,  was  a  man  of  the 
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least  genius  of  any  of  his  party,  but  he  sup- 
plied his  deficiency  of  talents  by  a  skilful 
management  of  those  which  he  possessed. 
He  pleased  even  when  he  was  known  to  de- 
ceive, and  his  manners  commanded  an  in- 
fluence in  quarters  where  he  inspired  no 
respect.  **  The  deficiency  of  his  integrity," 
writes  Macpherson,  "  was  forgiven  in  the 
decency  of  his  dishonesty."  He  professed 
the  Protestant  form  of  faith,  but  was  at 
heart  a  Roman  Catholic.  Timid»  super- 
stitious, and  double-minded,  this  minister, 
when  the  well-merited  vengeance  of  the 
country  fell  upon  the  Cabal,  bent  like  an 
osier  beneath  the  blast,  and,  like  an  osier, 
survived  to  rise  again.  He  died  a  minister 
of  the  crown,  even  William  of  Orange  pro- 
fessing a  regard  for  the  aged  statesman, 
whom  none  esteemed,  but  whom  all  parties 
endured. 

Arlington,  in  his  rise,  and  during  his  de- 
cline in  royal  favor,  suffered  much.  Clar- 
endon relates,  that  being  ashamed  of  hit 
own  name,  he  wished,  cuckoo-like,  to  plant 
himself  in  the  nest  of  another.  He  there- 
fore adopted  the  Barony  of  Meney,  an  old 
title  long  dormant,  until  the  proper  heir 
desired  him  not  to  affect  a  title  to  which  he 
had  no  relation ;  he  was  then  glad  to  take 
the  title  of  a  little  farm  belonging  to  his 
father,  Arlington  (properly  Harlington), 
between  London  and  Uxbridge. 

In  the  dsys  of  disfavor,  Charles  used  to 
df'light  in  hearing  the  old  secretary  mim- 
icked by  his  courtiers.  The  bold,  brave 
Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  one  day  seeing 
Arlington,  who  was  then  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, represented  at  court  by  a  person  with 
a  patch  and  a  staff,  remonstrated  with 
Charles  on  this  indecent  ridicule  of  one 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  mon- 
arch when  in  exile.  Charles  retorted,  say- 
ing he  had  reason  to  complain  too,  for, 
**  not  content  with  coming  to  prayers  as 
others  did,  Arlington  must  needs  be  con- 
stant at  the  sacraments  too."  "  And  does 
not  your  majesty  the  same  7"  inquired  Tal- 
bot. "Odd's  fish!"  was  the  reply,  "I 
hope  there  is  a  diflforence  between  me  and 
Harry  Bennet!"  Thus  Arlington  over- 
acted his  part.  Some  of  these  very  sacra- 
ments— iniquitously  received  to  keep  up 
the  mask  of  Protestantism — were  doubtless 
administered  in  the  chapel  at  Ham  House, 
a  plain,  but  ancient  structure,  forming  pari 
of  the  mansion.  There,  in  the  silence  thai 
will  never  again,  probably,  be  broken  by 
orison  or  sermon,  still  remains  the  cushion 
upon  which  Charles  I.  knelt  when  he  visited 
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Ham,  and  there,  bound  in  red  velret,  and 
^ith  a  Urge  cross,  embroidered  in  gold  on 
the  back,  is  the  worn  prayer-book  which 
he  used. 

Clifford  and  Bennet  were  fast  friends; 
contrasts,  it  mnst  be  owned :  the  one  a 
burning  brand,  like  the  Fiery  Cross  which 
is  carried  from  hill  to  hill  in  Scotland  to 
proclaim  war  and  murder  ,*  the  other  the 
steady,  systematic  pioneer,  who  cautiously 
prepares  the  way  for  more  commanding 
spirits  to  advance  and  carry  their  point. 

Bennet  appears  to  have  been  a  welMook- 
ing  man  for  a  courtier.  His  face  was  com- 
•posed,  and  the  features  were  welUpropor- 
tioned.  Across  his  nose  a  patch,  the  theme 
of  the  king's  merriment,  is  always  depicted 
in  his  portraits;  but  whether  owing  to  a 
wound  be  wore  it,  or  whether  assumed  in 
•compliance  with  a  fashion  of  the  Interreg- 
num when  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  wore 
patches,  it  must  be  left  to  the  curious  in 
such  matters  to  decide.  His  long  flowing 
locks,  his  deep,  falling  cape,  and  rich  ban- 
deau over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other, 
his  sleeves  puckered  up  and  tied  with  gold- 
en cord,  his  delicate  *^  linen,"  as  they  mod- 
estly called  shirt-sleeves  in  those  days,  must 
have  had  a  fine  effect,  methinks,  in  that  old 
gallery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  rich  surcoat  of 
black  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin,  which 
he  wore.  Oh,  days  never  to  be  recalled, 
when  men  were  dressed,  not  like  jockeys, 
but  like  gentlemen  and  men  of  taste !  A 
bos  the  tight  culottes  and  tail-coat,  and  wel- 
•eome  again  the  deep  collar  and  the  rich 
doublet,  and  the  loose  and  graceful  surcoat ! 

But  the  flower  of  the  Cabal  was  the  brave, 
generous,  dissolute  Buckingham  :  he  was 
4be  Crown  Imperial  of  this  posy  of  base 
herbs  and  tiger-Mies.  How  singular  was 
his  destiny !  By  what  a  fatality  does  he 
not  seem  to  have  been  governed  !  He  be- 
gan life  under  a  cloud,  passed  it  in  a  whirl- 
wind ;  it  was  closed  almost  in  obscurity. 
His  childhood  was  marked  by  peculiar  mis- 
fortune— his  father's  death,  his  mother's 
second  marriage ;  the  one  event  being  pre- 
faced by  omens,  and  foretold  by  an  appari- 
'tion,  the  office  of  which  was  to  avert,  if 
possible,  by  supernatural  means,  the  im- 
pending danger  over  George  Villiers,  duke 
of  Buckingham.  Few  ghost  stories  have 
been  so  attested ;  for  this  rests  upon  the 
4iiffirmation  of  a  certain  Mr.  Towse,  a  **  re- 
ligious and  virtuous  gentleman,''  to  Mr. 
Windham  and  his  wife.  One  night  Mr. 
Towse  being  in  bed,  and  his  candle  stand- 
ing near  him  burning,  there  came  into  his 


chamber  an  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Now 
on  the  first  appearance  of  this  unexpected 
guest  Mr.  Towse  was  somewhat  alarmed, 
yet  collecting  himself,  he  asked,  *'  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  who  he  was?"  The 
ghostly  visitant  replied,  that  he  was  8tr 
George  Villiers,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  and  added,  that  Mr.  Towse 
might  remember  his  going  to  school  at  a 
certain  place  in  Leicestershire ;  and  now, 
in  the  regions  of  bliss,  or  otherwise,  as  it 
might  be,  remembering  the  former  kindness 
of  Mr.  Towse  to  him  when  a  schoolboy, 
this  apparition  paid  that  gentleman  the  com- 
pliment of  a  visit,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
to  deliver  to  the  said  Duke  of  Buckingham 
a  message,  for  warning  him  how  to  avoid 
the  ruin  which  was  likely  to  t>efall  him. 

Mr.  Towse  at  first  refused  this  commis- 
sion, saying,  that  it  would  only  bring  him 
contempt  and  reproach ;  but  the  apparition 
was  urgent,  telling  him  that  the  discovery 
of  certain  passages  in  the  duke's  life,  known 
only  to  himself,  of  which  he  (the  ghost) 
would  apprise  him,  should  preserve  him 
from  the  imputation  of  having  a  disteni- 
pered  fancy.  So  the  apparition  took  his 
leave  for  that  night,  but  came  again  the 
next.  (How  could  Mr.  Towse  survive  it  t) 
By  that  time  the  resolution  of  good  Mr. 
Towse  was  taken,  and  he.  assented  to  go  to 
the  duke;  and  then  certain  matters  were 
disclosed  to  him,  which  afterwards  the  un 
fortunate  Buckingham  confessed  were  such 
as  "  God,  or  the  devil,  could  alone  have 
revealed."  But  yet,  though  long  and  pri- 
vate audiences  took  place  between  the  duke 
and  Mr.  Towse,  no  impression  was  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  ill-starred  and  unbe- 
lieving nobleman. 

When  the  duke  fell  by  the  hand  of  Fel- 
ton,  all  who  knew  Towse  could  remember 
that  the  day  had  been  predicted  by  him ; 
for  the  apparition  was  now  so  frequently  at 
the  elbow  of  the  strong-nerved  Mr.  Towse, 
that  he  regarded  its  presence  with  as  little 
trouble  as  "  if  it  had  been  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bor that  had  come  to  visit  him  !"  Wonder- 
ful  man  of  iron  mind  !  Methinks  /should 
have  gone  to  the  world's  end  rather  than 
have  awaited  another  visit,  whilst  he  slept 
calmly  night  after  night  in  that  same  cham- 
ber, until  the  quilted  doublet,  and  stiff  ruff, 
and  bombastic  continuations  of  the  old  Sir 
George,  did  actually  night  after  night  ap- 
pear.    Mr.  Towse  should  be  canonized. 

Other  predictions  were  there,  all  well 
authenticated,  namely,  the  singular  pre- 
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flentiment  of  Lsdy  Denbigh,  the  duke's  sis- 
ter, who,  when  writing  to  her  brother  on 
the  Tery  day  of  his  death,  did  bedew  her 
paper  with  her  tears;  and  after  a  passion  of 
grief^  for  which  she  could  find  no  reason, 
for  she  knew  not  of  his  danger,  fell  into 
a  swoon.  Her  letter  ended  thus :  "  I  will 
pray  for  your  happy  return,  which  I  look  to 
with  a  great  cloud  over  my  head,  too  heavy 
for  my  poor  heart  to  bear  without  torment. 
But  I  hope  the  great  God  of  Heaven  will 
bless  you."  When  the  Bishop  of  Ely  waited 
upon  the  lady  with  the  news  of  her  brother's 
death,  he  found  her  awaking  from  a  fright- 
ful dream,  in  which  she  had  heard  the  peo- 
ple shout  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  sick.  Buckingham  had,  it  is  true,  been 
ill,  and  had  parted  from  the  king,  Charles 
I.,  and  other  friends,  as  if  his  soul  *'  had 
divined  that  he  should  see  them  no  more." 
Yet  he  was  restored  to  full  health  and  vigor 
when  the  murderous  hand  of  John  Felton 
dealt  him  that  mortal  stab  into  the  heart, 
which  left  his  son  George  an  infant  orphan, 
just  a  year  old. 

The  baby  duke  was  adopted  by  Charles 
I.y  who  in  his  first  visit  to  the  widowed 
duchess  promised  to  be  a  husband  to  her 
and  a  father  to  her  children.  She,  however, 
chose  another  husbind,  the  Marquis  of 
Antrim,  and  this  marriage  greatly  displeased 
the  king :  and  the  two  sons  of  the  late  duke 
were  taken  from  her  and  committed  to  other 
guardianship.  They  were  never  separated 
until  the  death  of  the  younger  one,  were 
placed  under  the  same  tutors  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  had  the  same  masters 
in  the  art  of  war,  namely.  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Lord  Gerard  :  and,  together,  they 
assisted  at  the  storming  of  Lichfield  during 
the  civil  wars ;  and  when  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  raised  the 
xoyal  standard  in  Surrey.  Here,  under  an 
oak-tree  in  the  highway,  near  Kingston, 
Lord  Francis,  the  younger  brother,  was 
killed.  The  gallant  youth,  only  nineteen 
years  old,  had  his  horse  slain  under  him, 
but  scorned  to  ask  quarter ;  and  the  Par- 
liamentarians barbarously  refused  to  give  it. 
He  planted  his  back  against  the  tree,  and 
stood  there,  until  nine  wounds  in  his  face 
and  body  finished  the  tragical  scene. 

His  estates  fell  to  his  brother ;  and  the 
young  Villiers  was  now  the  greatest  fortune 
in  England.  Yet,  after  various  adventures, 
he  fled  to  Antwerp ;  and,  thouj^h  offered  his 
estates  if  he  would  return  in  forty  days,  he 
was  faithful  to  his  father's  royal  friend.  He 
supported  himself  by  selling  his  pictures, 
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part  of  a  princely  collection  brought  over 
to  Antwerp  by  Brian  Fairfax,  a  faithful  ser* 
vant,  from  York  House,  that  stately  resi* 
dence  now  recalled  only  by  the  name  of 
certain  streets  on  its  site,  Buckingham 
Street  and  Duke  Street,  in  the  Strand.  He 
remained  abroad  with  Charles  H.,  and  with 
that  monarch  escaped  in  the  oak  at  Bosco- 
bel.  All  this  time  Villiers  was  in  poverty  ; 
but  he  was  generous,  loyal,  and  valiant. 
He  became  rich ;  and  he  was  henceforth  n 
prodigal  and  a  rained  man,  first  in  chara^ 
ter,  afterwards  in  estate,  finally,  in  both. 

Lord  Fairfax,  from  the  fate  of  war  and 
the  decree  of  parliament,  had  his  estates,  or 
rather  had  an  interest  in  them  ;  he  had  also 
a  daughter.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
thought  he  would  once  more  try  hi*  for- 
tune ;  he  came  over  from  Antwerp  to  make 
love  to  the  lady,  and  prevailed  on  a  friend 
to  propose  a  match.     He  was  then  an  out- 
law, and  ran  a  risk  of  losing  both  life  and 
liberty,  especially  as  Cromwell  had  had  a 
share  of  the  duke's  estates,  and  had  daugh- 
ters also  to  marry.     But  Buckingham  car- 
ried the  arts  of  persuasion  about  with  him : 
he  was  in  person  the  glory  of  any  court  and 
of  any  age  in  which  he  appeared ;  his  frame 
was  tall,  strong,  active ;  and  his  manners 
exquisitely  graceful.     He  had  wit  and  good- 
nature, was  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
had  a  tender,  compassionate  heart.    These 
were  qualities  which  Fairfax's  daughter  did 
not  meet  with  every  day  among  the  dark 
Puritans   and    hard-hearted   generals   who 
composed  her  father's  society.     She  loved 
the  duke  at  once ;  and  they  were  married 
in  her  father's  house  at  Nun  Appleton,  six 
miles  from  York ;  and  their  marriage  was, 
though  childless,  as  happy  as  the  profligacy 
of  those  days  permitted.     They  lived  to- 
gether '*  lovingly  and  decently ;"  the  duchess 
bearing  those  faults  in  her  idol  which  she 
could  not  cure. 

Buckingham  paid  dearly,  however,  at 
first,  for  his  marriage,  by  a  long  imprison* 
inent  in  the  Tower,  and  ai\erwards  at  Wind* 
sor,  by  the  command  of  Cromwell;  but  his 
adversity  wiis  f;ir  less  perilous  to  him  than 
the  season  of  prosperity  which  followed  the 
Restoration.  For,  whilst  he  remained  in 
his  father-in-law's  house  he  lived  peaceably 
and  innocently ;  but  when  he  recovered  his 
estates,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  crew 
of  bankers  and  scriveners,  who  induced  him 
to  practices  which  brought  the  gangrene  of 
usury,  from  which  his  property  never  re- 
covered. The  kins  showered  down  honors 
and  favors  which  were  but  sources  of  expense 
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to  the  duke,  and  did  not  ensure  hts  grati- 
tude ;  he  was  too  justly  suspected  of  con- 
curring with  the  enemies  of  Charles  in  re- 
bellious designs.  In  these  he  was  concern- 
ed with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hey  don,  the  as- 
trologer, to  whom  Richard  and  Thorloe 
Cromwell  had  applied  to  cast  their  father's 
natifity,  and  who  predicted  his  being 
hanged.  Buckingham,  who  had  acquired 
a  faith  in  the  art  from  his  residence  in 
France,  applied  to  Heydon  to  cast  the  king's 
nativity,  a  treasonable  offence ;  jet,  in  spite 
of  aJl  these  misdemeanors,  Charles  after- 
wards restored  him  to  favor ;  and  he  became 
one  of  the  dreaded  and  hated  Cabal.  Per- 
haps, sometimes,  as  this  favorite  of  the 
world,  this  gay  but  polite  roan,  walked  on 
the  terrace  before  Ham  House,  and  parallel 
with  the  river,  he  may  have  gazed  with  sor- 
row on  the  waters,  remembering  not  only 
that  the  slaughtered  corpse  of  his  brother 
was  carried  on  the  stream  to  its  place  of 
interment  at  Westminster  Abbfy  from  King- 
ston, but  coupling  that  event,  and  the  early 
career  of  his  life,  with  the  remembrances 
of  his  early  loyalty  and  insulted  honor,  In 
those  days  of  energy  and  danger.  Fame 
did  him  injustice,  if  to  the  vices  of  gaming 
he  added  not  those  of  an  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness. His  character  in  this  last  respect 
grew  so  notorious,  that  whether  in  his  la- 
boratory over  the  fumes  of  his  charcoal,  or 
meditating  in  his  closet,  scandal  followed 
him  thither.  Chemistry  was  his  favorite 
pursuit  in-doors;  in  the  field,  fox-hunting. 
His  extravagance  was  extreme,  yet  he  paid 
the  debts  which  he  incurred. 

How  keen  was  his  wit,  how  true  his  sa- 
tire, the  play  of  the  Rehearsal  testifies! 
Dryden,  his  early  acquaintance,  was  per- 
sonified in  Bayes,  being  then  poet-laureate. 
That  character,  as  is  well  known,  at  first 
bore  the  name  of  Bilboa,  and  was  intended 
for  Sir  Robert  Howard.  The  actors  were 
all  ready  to  perform  the  comedy,  when  the 
plague  of  1664  suspended  that  representa- 
tion. Dryden  had  by  this  time  become  po- 
et-laureate, and  smarted  under  the  lash  of 
the  "  good-natured  man  with  the  ill-natured 
rouse,"  as  Buckingham  has  been  styled. 
He  revenged  himself,  and  the  retributive 
justice  came  down  with  a  heavy  hand,  by 
displaying  the  duke  in  the  character  of 
Zimri  in  Absalom  and  AhithopheL  Such 
were  the  littlenesses  of  great  men.  To  Cow- 
ley, his  early  friend  at  Cambridge,  Buck- 
ingham was  faithful,  and,  since  that  poet 
lived  at  Chertsey,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  friends  may  sometimes  have  met  half- 
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way  from  London,  at  Ham  House,  and  that 
the  grass  walks  of  the  avenues  may  have 
been  often  paced  by  the  footsteps  of  the  poet 
and  the  peer. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Bucking- 
ham fell  into  ill  health.  He  retired  to  his 
own  manor  at  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
there  solaced  the  decline  of  his  eventful  life 
by  the  two  opposite  occupations  of  fox- 
hunting and  writing  on  religious  subjects. 
One  day,  in  consequence  of  sitting  on  the 
ground  after  hunting,  he  was  seized  with  an 
ague  and  fever.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  a  tenant  of  his  own,  on  Kirby 
Moorside,  and  in  that  lowly  habitation  his 
last  sickness  ran  its  rapid  course.  He  sent 
to  his  faithful  servant,  Briant  Fairfax,  to 
prepare  him  a  bed  at  his  house  in  Bishop 
Hill,  in  York,  but  was  speechless  before  his 
servant  returned  to  him.  Mr.  Fairfax  foimd 
him  in  that  state  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
death,  indifferent  to  every  thing,  when  he 
arrived.  The  duke  seemed  not  to  appre- 
hend the  danger  he  was  in.  When  asked 
if  he  would  have  the  minister  of  the  parish 
to  pray  for  him,  he  made  no  reply,  but  when 
a  popish  priest  was  proposed,  the  dying  man 
made  a  violent  effort,  and  exclaimed  "No, 
no.'*  The  former  question  was  then  re- 
peated, and  received,  in  these  few  words,  an 
assent,  "  Yes,  send  for  him."  The  dying 
man  appeared  sensible  to  the  consolation  of 
these  last  offices,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment. That  night  he  expired,  being,  as  it 
has  been  aptly  remarked,  one  of  the  few 
who  bore  his  title  that  have  died  quietly  in 
their  beds  With  him  that  title  became 
extinct.  Changed,  indeed,  was  the  expi- 
ring Buckingham  from  the  wild  gallant  who 
challenged  Lord  Rochester  to  combat,  or 
who  fought  with  Lord  Shrewsbury,  whilst 
the  countess,  disguised  as  a  page,  held  the 
duke's  horse  during  the  combat,  and  beheld 
her  husband  slain  in  that  duel.  Yet  Pope 
has  exaggerated  the  scene  of  the  duke's 
death,  so  deeply  instructive,  when  he 
writes, — 

"  In  the  wont  inn'i  wont  room,  with  mat  half 

hung. 
The  walls  of  planter,  and  the  floor  or  dung, 
On  once  a  flock  bed,  bnt  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  cartains  never  meant  to  draw; 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Villiers  lies." 

The  farm-houses  of  that  period,  though 
possibly  rude  and  comfortless,  boasted,  how- 
ever, an  homely  hospitality,  which  would 
I  doubtless  prompt  the  best  exertions  in  favor 
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of  the  dying  noblemen ;  and  there  must 
hafe  been  something  consolatory  in  know- 
ing that  it  was  amongst  his  own  people  that 
death  made  its  certain  approach. 

There  now  remains  one  person  only  in 
this  famous,  or  infamous  junto,  to  be  re- 
called before  I  lay  down  the  pen.  This 
was  Anthony  Ashley,  first  earl  of  Shades- 
bury,  the  grandfather  of  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  the  Characteristics f  whose  education 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  superintended. 
Ashley  began  public  life  by  the  study  of  the 
law  ;  at  eighteen  he  was  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Coventry's,  at  nineteen  he  be- 
became  member  for  Tewkesbury.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  discernment.  "I  never/' 
said  his  friend  Locke,  *'  knew  any  one  to 
penetrate  so  quick  into  men's  breasts,  and, 
from  a  small  opening,  survey  that  dark  cab- 
inet." Whether  he  made  a  laudable  use  of 
that  power  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
pute. Of  his  acumen  the  following  proof 
is  given  by  the  same  high  source.  Soon 
afler  the  Restoration,  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Southampton  were  dining  with  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  The  Lady  Anne  Hyde,  who 
had  recently  married  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  present.  As  the  two  noblemen  went 
borne,  Shaftesbury  remarked,  "  Mrs.  Anne 
Hyde  is  certainly  married  to  one  of  the  bro- 
thers." *'How,"  asked  his  companion, 
^'  can  you  tell  ?"  ''  Be  assured,"  replied 
Ashley,  "  that  it  is  so.  A  concealed  re- 
spect showed  itself  so  plainly  in  the  looks, 
voice,  and  manner  of  her  mother  when  she 
carved  to  her,  or  offered  her  any  dish,  that 
it  must  be  so." 

Ashley  commenced  his  pc^tical  career 
as  a  Royalist,  but,  for  reasons  too  long  here 
to  rehearse,  became  a  Parliamentarian  offi- 
cer, the  civil  and  military  employments  be- 
ing generally  combined  in  those  turbulent 
days;  Ashley  had  even  the  command  of 
1500  soldiers.  But  his  opinions  were  in  fa- 
vor of  a  monarchical  government,  and  he 
spoke  ably  and  effectively  in  parliament,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  **  For 
he  had,"  says  Burnet,  "  a  wonderful  faculty 
in  speaking  to  a  popular  assembly,  and 
could  mix  both  the  facetious  and  serious 
way  of  arguing  very  agreeably."  He  was, 
indeed,  unequalled  in  the  art  of  governing 
parties,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  exertions  of  General  Monk. 
His  conduct  excited  the  indignation  of  Sir 
Arthur  Haslerigg,  who,  with  an  angry  coun- 
tenance, exclaimed,  when  he  saw  the  seclu- 
ded member  restored  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ''  This  b  your  doing,  but  it  shall  cost 
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blood."  "Your  own,**  replied  Sir  An- 
thony, "  if  you  please,  but  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  will  not  be  secured  this 
morning."  The  result  was  a  determination 
to  secure  Sir  Anthony  and  others;  hot 
Ashley  was  saved  by  Monk's  wife,  who  had 
heard  part  of  the  discourse,  in  those  days  of 
tapestried  chambers,  behind  the  hanging*, 
and  who  sent  her  brother  Clarges  to  warn 
Sir  Anthony  to  escape.  Honk  was  privy 
to  this  scheme,  but  was  afterwards  won 
over  by  Ashley  to  his  own  views ;  and  the 
Restoration  was  effected.  Of  that  event 
Monk  had  the  credit,  but  Ashley  is  sup- 
posed justly  to  have  been  the  real  mover  and 
contriver.  The  plan  had  been  laid  out  by 
him,  according  to  Locke's  account,  aone 
time  before. 

Ashley  repaired  with  the  other  commit- 
sioners  to  Charles  at  Breda.  It  was  during 
this  journey  that  an  accident  befell  biro,  to 
which  he  attributed  the  formation  of  a  a^ 
rious  disease ;  it  also  procured  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Locke.  In  passing  throa|{h 
a  town  in  Holland  he  was  overtnrned.  He 
sent  for  a  physician.  Dr.  Thomas,  who,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  summons,  sent  John 
Locke,  then  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
but  practising  medicine.  Ashley,  coarteoas 
as  he  always  was,  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  pale  philosopher,  and  invited  him 
to  supper.  He  found  him  to  be  a  man  of 
rare  acquirements,  and  he  had  the  sense  to 
value  them.  Locke  became  his  secretary, 
nor  when  Ashley  ceased  to  be  chancellor 
was  the  union  between  them  dissolved,  and 
Locke  remained  in  the  house  of  his  patron 
with  an  annuity  of  100/.  a-year.  The  con- 
nexion was  important  and  invaluable  to  both 
those  great  men. 

For  some  years  after  the  Restoration 
Ashley's  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  He  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  under  treasurer,  and  was 
created  Baron  Ashley,  and  in  the  preamble 
to  his  patent  it  was  acknowledged  "  that 
the  Restoration  was  chiefly  owing  to  him." 

During  the  turmoils  of  politics  and  io 
the  midst  of  his  rivalry  with  Clarendoo, 
Ashley  solaced  himself  by  occasional  snatch- 
es of  literature.  His  sketch  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  graphic  portrait  of  a 
country  squire  of  those  times,  is  the  only 
specimen  of  this  accomplishment  pulh 
lished ;  it  was  printed  in  the  Connaissevr, 
and  is  eulogixed  by  Horace  Walpole  for  the 
truth  of  its  delineation.  The  character, 
with  all  its  grossnesa  and  its  virtues  pretty 
equally  balanced,  has  not  decayed  away 
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amongst  us,  but  depicts  a  different  class  of 
individuals,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  yeo- 
man, or  gentleman  farmer  of  modern  times, 
than  to  the  country  gentleman,  refined  as 
he  actually  is  by  travel,  and  haviug  im- 
bibed London  manners  and  adopted  London 
hours. 

Corrupt  as  were  all  public  men  at  that 
era,  Ashley  appears  not  to  have  been  so  ut- 
terly depraved  and  venal  as  the  rest  of  his 
associates.  It  is  true  that  he  gave  in,  ader 
some  show  of  reluctance,  to  the  Traite 
simule  with  France,  whereby,  according  lo 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Charles  IL  was  to  have 
200,000/.  from  France  for  declaring  him- 
self a  Catholic,  and  an  annuity  of  800,000 
francs  during  the  Dutch  war ;  but  Ashley 
is  said  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  the 
Cabal  who  never  touched  French  gold. 
Buckingham,  his  patron  and  his  intimate, 
was,  alas!  (for  so  agreeable  a  sinner) 
shamelessly  and  extravagantly  bribed,  even 
Lady  Shrewsbury,  his  paramour,  being  in 
the  pay  of  France,  and  having  for  a  con- 
sideration promised  to  make  the  duke  do 
whatsoever  was  required  by  Louis  XIV. 
A  golden  shower  fell  indeed  upon  the  wives 
and  favorites  of  the  Cabal.  The  Duke  of 
York  was,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  as- 
sured, the  active,  pervading  spirit  of  that 
whole  confederacy.  Ashley,  it  is  well 
known,  was  no  favorer  of  that  part  of  the 
plot  which  related  to  the  establishment  of 
ropery. 

One  day,  being  commanded  by  the  king 
to  meet  him  at  Lord  Arlington's  lodg- 
ings in  Whitehall,  Ashley  found  his  most 
sacred  majesty,  the  defender  of  the  faith,  a 
little  the  more  communicative  for  having 
dined  with  Buckingham  and  the  Duke  of 
Tork.  It  was  then  that  he  discovered  the 
king's  sentiments,  and  that  he  saw,  as  he 
observed  to  a  friend,  that  a  black  cloud  was 
impending  over  England.  Afterwards,  when 
the  Cabal,  never  so  firmly  united  as  it  was 
supposed,  for  Buckingham  and  Arlington 
hated  each  other  at  all  times,  broke  down, 
these  men,  so  thoroughly  corrupt,  yet  so  re- 
markably agreeable,  were  turned  for  the 
time  into  friends.  '*  The  Lapland  knots 
are  untied,"  wrote  Ashley  to  a  friend, "  and 
we  are  in  horrid  storms ;  those  that  hunted 
together  now  hunt  one  another;  but  at 
horse-play  the  master  of  the  horse  must  have 
the  better."  Alluding  to  Buckingham's 
appointment  as  master  of  the  horse. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Lauderdale  and 
the  impeachment  of  Arlington^  Shaftes- 
bury, whose  conduct  on  this  occasioa  has 


been  defended  (and  it  requires  defence) 
retired,  to  his  seat  at  St.  Giles's,  Wim- 
borne,  Dorsetshire.  Here  he  lived  with 
dignity  and  hospitality.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  men  of  his  time,  and 
his  conversational  powers  were  such  that 
Charles  II.  delighted  in  his  society.  There- 
fore we  may  imply  that  his  discourse  was 
not  of  the  most  straight-laced  character. 
In  his  leisure  Shaftesbury  occupied  himself 
in  beginning  an  improvement  of  the  Lit- 
urgy for  the  consideration  of  the  bishops, 
for  he  conceived  that  it  was  not  so  sacred, 
"  being  drawn  up  by  men  the  other  day," 
that  it  might  not  be  improved.  Amongst 
the  fragments  of  his  papers  there  is  a 
selection  of  psalms  for  particular  services 
in  the  church,  said  to  be  admirably 
chosen.  Such  and  so  various  was  his 
knowledge,  and  so  true  was  King  Charles's 
remark  ''  that  Shaftesbury  had  more  law 
than  all  his  judges  and  more  divinity  than 
all  his  bishops."  But  the  days  of  Shaftes- 
bury were  not  destined  to  be  passed  in 
peaceful  lucubrations.  In  167d--7  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  with  Buckingham 
for  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  confined  there  long  after 
his  fellow-prisoners  had  been  released.  He 
calls  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  at  this 
time,  "  an  infirm  old  man  shut  up  in  a 
winter's  prison."  And,  indeed,  his  con- 
finement was  a  roost  oppressive  act.  But 
he  was  henceforth  the  subject  of  plots, 
and  the  victim,  a  sturdy  one  nevertheless, 
of  cabala  and  intrigue ;  and  his  conduct, 
in  relation  to  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  drawn 
by  Shaftesbury,  and  his  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  sent  him 
again  to  the  Tower.  This  time  he  was 
followed  by  crowds  of  well-wishers  among 
the  people.  "  God  bless  your  lordship," 
cried  one  of  them,  "  and  deliver  you  from 
your  enemies."  "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  aged  statesman,  with  a  smile, 
'*!  have  nothing  to  fear;  they  have. 
Therefore  pray  to  God  to  deliver  them 
from  me." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  receiving  a 
visit  from  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
lords,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  a  question 
pretending  surprise  at  his  being  in  the 
Tower,  "I  have  been  lately  indisposed 
with  an  ague,  and  came  hither  to  take 
some  Jesuit's  powder "  (bark).  He  was 
indicted  for  high-treason,  but  the  grand- 
jury,  consisting  of  London  citizens  and 
I'  merchants,  threw  out  the  bill,  and  bonfires 
and  bells  celebrated  his   iiafety,    ^a   the 
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safety  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Eng- 
land. Charles,  as  it  is  well  known,  was 
ereatly  irritated  at  his  defeat.  *'  I  am  the 
last  man,"  he  remarked,  bitterly,  '*  to  have 
law  and  justice  in  the  whole  nation."  So 
blinded  does  the  moral  sense  become; 
nor  did  the  monarch  deem  it  beneath  him 
to  suggest  to  Dry  den,  then  starving,  the 
poem  of  the  Medal^  in  which,  for  a  hundred 
broad  pieces,  that  great  perverted  genius 
penned  another  anathema  against  Shaftes- 
bury. The  Medal  was  dedicated  to  the 
Whigs.  ''  Rail  at  me  abundantly,"  said 
Dryden,  in  his  dedication  ;  ''  and  not  to 
break  custom,  do  it  without  wit." 

Shaftesbury  was  playing  at  cards  with 
his  countess  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  bill  was  thrown  out.  He  then  braced 
himself  for  action,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
cite the  people  to  an  insurrection.  Such 
were  now — so  mutable  is  human  nature— 
the  sentiments  of  a  man  who  was  once  in 
the  dark  secrets  of  the  Cabal.  He  jested 
upon  his  age  and  infirmities,  and,  offering 
to  head  the  revolt,  remarked  that  he  could 
not  run  away,  but  could  die  at  the  head  of 
the  people  better  than  on  a  scafTold.  He 
was  soon  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom,  and, 
disguising  himself  as  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, he  took  a  last  leave  of  his  lady  and  his 
friends,  and  escaped  to  Harwich,  and 
thence  to  Amsterdam.  Here  he  intended 
to  reside,  but  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  He 
was  attacked  by  the  gout,  and  died  an  exile 
from  his  country,  as,  unhappily,  too  many 
better  men  than  he  in  those  days  were 
obliged  to  do,  on  the  21st  January,  1683. 
A  ship,  hung  with  mourning  and  adorned 
with  streamers  and  escutcheons,  conveyed 
his  remains  to  England.  Inconsistent  and 
scheming,  yet  not  venal,  Shaflesbury  has 
found  some  advocates.  He  was,  however, 
a  subtle,  if  not  a  bad  man,  of  doubtful 
patriotism,  which  only  sprang  up  when 
court  favor  deserted  him,  and  of  principles 
dubious  in  all  things.  That  he  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Locke  is  the  best  eu- 
logium ;  that  he  was  the  promoter  of  reli- 
gious toleration  his  clearest  merit.  Yet  it 
was,  perhaps,  too  truly  said  of  Shaftesbury, 
that  "  he  made  the  pretences  of  liberty  the 
stirrup  to  get  up,  and  religion  the  steed  be 
rode  in  pursuit  of  his  monstrous  designs" 
To  Shaftesbury  we  owe  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  an  endeavor,  at  that  time  unsuc- 
cessful, to  render  the  judges  independent 
of  the  crown.  His  forbearance,  or  indif- 
ference to  the  satires  of  Dryden,  who 
BMkes  him  the  hero  of  his  Absalom  and 
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Ahiihophel,  is  worthy   of  admiration,   for 
severe  was  the  law  of  libel  in  those  days. 

In  his  religious  opinions  Shaftesbury 
was  suspected  of  deism.  One  day,  as 
Speaker  Onslow  relates,  he  was  speaking 
iti  a  low  voice  to  a  friend  whilst  a  female 
relation  sat  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room. 
Forgetting  the  lady's  presence,  Shaftes* 
bury  at  last  remarked,  '*  Men  of  sense  are 
all  of  one  religion."  The  lady  turned 
round  quickly,  "  And  what  religion  is 
that?"  '*That,  madam,"  answered  the 
earl,  quickly,  "  men  of  sense  will  never 
tell."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  son  of 
this  gided  man  was  nearly  a  fool,  and  that 
nature,  resting  awhile,  as  it  seemed,  pro- 
duced not  until  the  next  generation  an 
intellect  worthy  of  being  akin  to  that  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Shaflesbury. 

Such  was  the  Cabal.  *^  For  awhile  it 
had  sailed  with  a  prosperous  gale,"  so  says 
Rapin,  whom  the  interest  of  the  subject 
has  betrayed  into  a  simile,  **  on  a  shore 
famous  for  shipwrecks  without  meeting 
any  impediments.  But  at  last  they  were 
stopped  in  their  course  by  a  rock  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  avoid — I  mean  the 
parliament."  The  Cabal  was  dissolved 
1672-3,  when  the  utter  shamelessness  of 
the  men  whp  composed  it  was  manifest. 
Shaftesbury,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  up  hia 
former  associates  upon  pretext  of  patriot- 
ism ;  Arlington  disgracefully  deserted  his 
party;  Ciiiiford  resigned  his  office  as  trea- 
surer and  died;  Buckingham,  by  all  man- 
ner of  treacheries  and  falsehoods,  saved 
himself  from  impeachment.  When  the 
kin?  and  the  Duke  of  York  heard  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  which  it 
was  then  customary  for  the  royal  family  to 
attend,  the  latter  whispered  to  his  royal 
brother  while  ShaHesbury  was  speaking, 
*'  What  a  rogue  have  you  of  a  lord- 
chancellor!"  To  which  the  king  replied^ 
"  And  what  a  fool  of  a  lord-treasurer  I" 

To  return  to  the  Lauderdales,  the  defeat 
of  the  Cabal  broke  one  proud  heart,  in 
Ham  House,  and,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  age,  vexation,  and  infirmities, 
the  duke  died  in  August,  1682.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  as  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, but  his  English  titles  became 
extinct. 

The  duchess  lingered  at  Ham,  where 
she,  too,  died  in  1698,  during  a  wearj 
widowhood,  for  no  third  claimant  to  her 
hand  appeared.  Her  eldest  son,  Lionel 
Talmache,  succeeded  her;  and  her  sec- 
ond, Thomas,  distinguished  bimsolf  at  the 
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taking  of  Atblow  and  the  battle  of  Aghrim. 
He  was  killed,  however,  at  Brest,  four 
months  previous  to  bis  mother's  death. 

A  long  line  of  the  Talmache  family,  all 
named  Lionel,  have  since  been  the  owners 
of  Ham  House,  yet  the  glory  of  the  place 
has  been  in  some  measure  diminished,  for 
Helingham  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the 
family  since  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale.  James  H.t  upon  the  arrival 
of^his  son-in-law  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Ham  House,  but 
he  deemed  an  abode  so  near^he  metropolis 
unsafb,  and  fled  to  France. 
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From  Fratar'i  Ma(asio«. 

THE  RECTOR'S  DAUGHTER. 

CBAFTKR  I. 

A  RISE  in  condition  is  not  always  luck ; 
it  is  not  always  synonymous  with  happiness, 
nor  the  means  to  its  attainment.  Hear  my 
tale. 

Alice  was  a  bloomintr  girl  of  eighteen 
years  and  a  half  old.  She  knew  neither  sor- 
row, care,  nor  discontent ;  she  rose  in  the 
mprning  of  the  day  as  full  of  life  and  glee 
as  the  lark  t4>  whose  song  she  listenecf ;  her 
elastic,  cheerful  spirits  never  flagged  du- 
ring its  course;  and  she  sank  to  rest  at 
night  tired,  perhaps,  with  the  physical  ex- 
ertion to  which  the  buoyancy  of  her  own 
spirit  had  led  her,  but  that  spirit  untired 
still.  No  tear  had  ever  dewed  her  pillow, 
and  hardly  a  passing  thought  of  sadness 
had  cast  gloom  upon  her  face;  so  joyous 
was  she,  and  so  undashed  and  unmingled 
was  her  gladness.  Her  laugh  was  the  very 
life  of  her  parental  home ;  it  sent  pleasure 
to  her  widowed  father's  heart,  and  woke 
echoes  of  ringing  delight  from  her  brother 
and  her  sister.  They  were  not  moving  in 
that  highly  refined  sphere  where  the  very 
laugh  is  tutored,  and  the  emotions  of  na- 
ture are  repressed ;  yet  let  it  not  be  argued 
that  the  essential  realities  of  refinement 
were  wanting  to  that  little  group. 

Alice  was  the  daughter  of  a  country  rec- 
tor, a  worthy  man,  who  led  his  flock  the 
way  to  heaven,  taught  them  to  live  virtu- 
ously on  earth,  solaced  their  griefs  and  aid- 
ed their  needs,  so  far  as  his  narrow  income 
of  4002.  per  annum  could  permit. 

Alice's  brother  was  preparing  for  the 
church.     He  had  been  educated  by  his 


father  up  to  the  time  of  his  entering  at  Ox- 
ford. She  herself  also,  and  her  elder  sister 
Charlotte,  had  received  the  benefit  of  his 
masculine  and  cultivated  mind,  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  education;  for  his  circum- 
stances, equally  with  his  afiection,  had  led 
him  to  direct  mainly  himself  the  mental 
and  moral  development  of  his  daughters. 

The  squire  and  chief  proprietor  in  the 
parish  was  a  kind  friend  and  hearty  coad* 
jucor  of  Mr.  Swinton*s;  and  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton,  his  lady,  had  always  regarded  with  in- 
terest his  motherless  children.  She  had 
herself  a  family;  they  were  much  young« 
er  than  the  rector's  children ;  but  Alice, 
from  her  gay  spirits  and  real  good-nature, 
was  a  great  ftvorite  with  the  young  Pem- 
bertons.  She  was  often  at  the  hall;  and 
her  face  peeping  into  the  school-room,  the 
nursery,  or  the  garden,  where  the  children 
were  at  play,  was  always  seen  with  pleasure 
by  them ;  whilst  her  gentleness,  amiability, 
and  good  principle,  caused  her  to  be  wel- 
comed cordially  by  their  parents. 

Besides  the  squire,  his  lady,  and  their 
family,  there  was  another  inmate  at  the 
hall,  who,  though  he  little  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Alice,  had  conceived  deep  in- 
terest in  her ;  this  was  Charles  Duncan,  the 
son  of  a  deceased  Scotch  clergyman.  He 
was  an  orphan  youth,  and  fortuneless;  be- 
ing the  nephew  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Pemberton 
bad  kindly  taken  him  under  his  charge  and 
care. 

It  happened  that  Alice  was  once  at  the 
ball  when  Mrs.  New  by,  a  friend  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pemberton  (who  had  arrived  upon  a 
few  days'  visit  to  them),  was  taken  ill  there. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  herself,  much  indisposed 
ai  the  time,  could  not  reader  to  her  friend 
the  attention  which  she  desired,  but  she 
did  not  wish  to  commit  her  into  the  hands 
of  servants ;  and,  finding  Alice  all  kindness 
and  consideration  on  the  day  when  she  had 
accidently  dropped  in,  she  gained  her  father's 
permission  to  detain  her  for  a  few  days  at 
the  hall. .  Mrs.  Newby  was  a  great  admirer 
of  grace  and  beauty  ;  Alice  instantly  gained 
her  admiration,  and,  before  the  few  days  of 
her  visit  had  expired,  had  won  considerably 
upon  her  affections  also.  She  lived  alone, 
her  husband  had  been  dead  three  years,  she 
had  never  had  children,  and  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  life. 

On  her  return  home  she  thought  much 
of  her  new-made  young  acquaintance, 
whose  beauty,  grace,  and  sweetness  had  so 
much  attracted  her.  She  began  to  think 
that  a  young  companion,  who  would  be  to 
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her  as  a  daaghter,  woald  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  herself;  and  that,  moreover,  to  be 
'able  to  produce  among  her  friends  an  ele- 
gant, sylph-like  girl,  might  help  to  perpet- 
uate the  charm  which  she  felt  had  long 
hung  around  her  house,  but  was  fleeting 
now.  With  these  thoughts,  together  with 
which  was  mingled  much  kindness  of  feel- 
ing to  the  young  Alice,  Mrs.  Newby  wrote 
to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Pemberton,  to  ask  her 
and  Mr.  Pemberton  to  pass  a  fortnight  at 
Newby  Grange,  and  to  indulge  her  by 
bringing  with  them  Alice  Swinton,  if  her 
father's  consent  could  be  obtained.  She 
enclosed  a  note  addressed  to  the  rector, 
which  she  requested  Mrs.  Pemberton  to 
deliver  to  him,  if  she  and  Mr.  Pemberton 
consented  to  the  arrangement. 

Having  determined  to  accept  *the  invita- 
tion for  themselves,  they  drove  to  the  rec- 
tory to  carry  to  Mr.  Swinton  Mrs.  Ne why's 
note,  and  to  second  her  request  with  re- 
spect to  his  daughter. 

He  looked,  however,  somewhat  discon- 
certed and  puzzled,  and  answered  tardily, — 

"  My  friends,  I  am  obliged  to  Mrs.  New- 
by for  her  wish  to  procure  some  pleasure 
to  my  daughter,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  seconding  it,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  for  her  advantage 
that  I  should  accept  this  invitation  for  her. 
I  question  whether  it  answers  to  place  the 
young  amid  two  styles  and  habits  of  life  so 
widely  diverse  as  are  those  of  an  affluent 
mansion  and  a  simple  country  rectory. 
Alice's  life  is  so  happy  now,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  for  the  present  It  could  be  ren- 
dered more  so.  If  I  send  her  into  the 
scenes  of  affluence  and  fashion,  I  may  de- 
stroy the  light-hcArtedness  and  glee  which 
she  now  possesses,  and  render  her  discon- 
tented with  the  sphere  and  habits  to  which 
she  must  return.  A  fortnight's  pleasure 
procured  for  my  child  would  render  her  a 
poor  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  her  present 
enviable  felicity.** 

"  Indeed  it  would,  Mr.  Swinton,"  said 
Mrs.  Pemberton ;  "  but  why  should  you 
apprehend  that  your  daughter  would  be  so 
dazzled  by  the  scene  as  to  wish  to  exchange 
the  conditions  of  the  lot  which  Heaven  has 
assigned  to  herself?  Her  very  happinesh 
is  her  security ;  her  good  sense  and  pro- 
priety of  feeling  are  fiirther  preservatives, 
if  preservatives  are  needed  :  but,  my  deai 
sir,  yon  see  the  thin^  all  on  one  side. 
Here  is  an  opportaniiy  of  making  a  friend 
for  your  motherless  girl,  perhaps  of  pro- 
viding her  with  acme  connexion  for  life, 
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which  I  think,  you  would  hardly  wish  to 
lose." 

Mr.  Swinton  paused,  then,  afler  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  said, — 

'*  Perhaps  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
withholding  from  my  child  a  possible  ad- 
vantage; she  shall  go  with  you,  if  you 
please ;  and  my  good  Mrs.  Pemberton,  I 
must  look  to  you,  who  will  be  at  her  side, 
to  save  her  head  from  being  turned." 

"  I  think  too  well  of  your  daughter's 
head  and  of  hy  heart  to  allow  me  to  enter- 
tain apprehension  on  that  score :  I  am  re- 
joiced that  you  will  let  her  go !" 

"  I  am  not  sure,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Pem- 
berton to  his  wife,  as  they  were  driving 
home,  "  that  Swinton  was  not  right ;  not 
that  I  fear  much  mischief  from  a  fort- 
night's visit :  but  if,  as  you  imagine 
from  Mrs.  Newby's  intimation,  she  plots 
to  keep  our  young  friend  for  a  much 
longer  period,  then,  I  must  confess,  I 
do  not  think  her  father's  apprehensions 
groundless.  If  she  should  marry  well,  all 
is  safe ;  but  even  beauty  and  grace  like 
hers,  do  not  often  attract  so  far  as  to  in- 
duce a  man  who  has  wealth  and  position, 
to  accept  a  girl  without  either ;  and  if  she 
does  not  marry  well,  she  will  not,  when 
her  rich  friend  is  tired  of  her,  return  to  her 
humble,  quiet  home,  the  better  for  the  taste 
she  will  have  had  of  affluent  life.'* 

Mrs.  Pemberton  looked  thoughtful,  but 
she  did  not  express  her  thoughts. 

Meantime  the  unconscious  subject  of 
these  cogitations  was  with  her  brother  and 
her  sister,  enjoying  a  botanical  ramble. 
They  met  Charles  Duncan ;  he  was  a  great 
friend  of  her  brother's.  They  all  sat  down 
together  under  the  shelter  of  a  shady  beech 
to  refresh  themselves  with  some  cold  lunch- 
eon, which  they  had  taken  with  them.  Tbej 
talked  ffaily  over  their  little  collation,  then 
pursued  their  walk.  Charles  was  fortunate 
in  finding  and  obtaining,  from  a  rock  of 
difficult  ascent,  a  plant  which  Alice  bad 
much  desired.  How  lucky  he  deemed  him* 
self  in  finding  it !  how  he  toiled  to  reach 
It !  would  it  procure  otie  bright  glance  or 
a  few  words  of  thanks  from  her?  He  of- 
fered it ;  but,  as  she  eagerly  t€X>k  the  prize, 
not  even  his  sanguine  wish  could  trace  one 
thought  or  sentiment  beyond  the  plant. 
Somewhat  disappointed,  yet  pleased  by  her 
pleasure,  he  said  within  himself,  "  Ah,  may 
1  but  be  able  to  inspire  it  at  some  futbre 
Jay  1  and  yet  if  I  succeed,  what  follows  the 
efibrt?  What  pain  the  very  success!  for 
will  her  father  ever  give  her  to  the  poor  de- 
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pendent,  Charles  OuDoan  ?  He  will  not, 
be  will  not  1  Were  I  myself  the  father  of 
soeb  a  daughter,  I  would  seek  higher  things 
ier  her  than  that.  But,"  he  added,  in  his 
ionost  thought,  '*  why  should  not  I  oier 
her  higlter  things?" 

Charles  possessed  a  hopeful,  cheerfbl 
temper,  which  saw  things  present,  and  fig* 
ured  things  future,  always  in  their  bright* 
est  aspects — a  possession  worth  500U/.  a 
year  to  any  man,  and  of  more  smre  profit  in 
snbstantial  enjoyment  than  5000/.  a^year 
can  be. 

*'Why  should  I  not  offer  her  higher 
things?"  thought  he.  **  Need  I  be  always 
the  poor  dependent,  Charles  Duncan  t  Can 
I  not,  like  others,  carve  my  own  way  to 
fortune,  perhaps  to  fame  and  honor  ?" 

And  the  resolution  was  taken ;  sudden, 
but  not  evanescent;  to  toil,  to  plod — per- 
haps for  years  to  plod,  in  the  ascent  which 
Competition  makes  so  steep.  Diplomacy, 
the  bar,  the  church,  the  army,  trade,  all 
passed  in  hasty  review  before  the  thoughts 
of  the  ardent  yoath.  What  would  ske  like  ? 
What  would  her  father  apprwt  7  What 
weuld  most  surely,  most  speedily  attain  the 
end  to  place  him  in  a  position  to  carry  off 
the  pria»  he  sought?  or,  rather,  to  seek 
openly  the  prize  at  which  he  aimed  ?  Yes, 
the  meeting  of  that  morning,  the  bright  sun 
of  Alice's  countenance,  the  glance  of  her 
laughing,  happy  eye,  the  gay  gladness  of  her 
bearing,  speaking  of  guileless  simplicity 
and  inward  worth,  produced  on  the  orphan 
youth  effect  which  endured  with  him  to  the 
end  of  life.  He  returned  home  another 
creature.  Resolve  filled  his  soul,  and  that 
resolve  was  carried  out  in  the  untiring  effort 
of  years  ;  it  became  in  itself  an  object  ailer 
the  bright,  dear  hope,  which  had  inspired 
it  had  ceased. 

Oh,  woman  !  what  is  in  your  power  ?  or 
rather,  we  may  ask,  what  is  not  in  your 
power,  when  the  true  subject  is  brought  by 
destiny  under  your  spell  ?  That  is,  indeed, 
seldom,  but  you  are  omnipotent  when  such 
destiny  occurs.  Yet  is  that  pure  and  living 
essence,  true  love,  a  rare  visitant  on  earth, 
and  rarer  still  its  reciprocation  in  perfect 
sympathy. 

When  Alice,  with  her  brother  and  sister, 
returned  home,  they  entered  the  rector's 
little  study  (it  was  always  the  first  room  en- 
tered by  his  children  after  their  rambles). 

*'  Oh,  papal"  said  Alice,  as  she  stood  b) 
his  arm-chair,  her  hands  filled  with  spoils, 
and  a  trailing  plant  around  her  neck  and 
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we  have  brought  such  treasures— *we  have 
had  such  a  successful  walk  ;  I  hope  you 
will  b6  able  to  help  us  to  classify  them  this 
afternoon  before  they  are  faded.  And,  pa*- 
pa,  you  must,  indeed,  go  with  us  our  next 
walk ;  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
with  us  1" 

''You  have  not  walked  much  with  ns 
lately,  papa,"  said  Charlotte.  *'  Uow  is 
that  ?" 

*'  Whilst  your  brother  is  with  you,  my 
dear  daughters,  he  is  escort  enough  for  you ; 
and  jrour  father,  I  think,  grows  an  old  man, 
and  loves  his  arm-chair  better  than  he  used 
to  do." 

"  No— no^no !  do  not  say  that^  dear 
papa !" 

*'  Well,  when  Henry  returns  to  Oxford, 
I  will  resume  my  old  habits." 

''  Thank  you,  and  we  will  show  you  all 
that  we  have  explored  lately.  We  met  Mr. 
Duncan  this  morning  in  our  walk  ;  we  gave 
him  some  of  our  luncheon,  and  he  gathered 
us  some  plants." 

"An  equitabfe  and  harmonious  agree- 
ment," said  the  rector,  laughing.  *'  But 
Alice,  my  dear,  I  have  received  an  invita- 
tion for  you  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  Newby 
Grange.     Should  you  like  to  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  1  should  very  much  like 
it!  Mrs.  Newby  was  vefy  kind  to  me 
when  she  was  ill  at  the  hall.  I  hope  you 
mean  to  let  roe  go,  papa  ?"  and  Alice's  eye 
kindled. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  shall  go.  I  wish  I 
could  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  do  you  good 
by  accepting  the  invitation.  Do  yon  think, 
Alice,  that  you  shall  return  to  your  humble 
home  with  quite  as  much  affection  and  con- 
tent as  you  leave  it  ?" 

The  tears  were  starting  into  Alice's  eyes 
as  she  answered, — 

'*  Oh,  papa,  what  a  question  !  Do  you 
think  unjf  thing  could  diminish  my  affec- 
tion for  you  and  my  home  t"  She,  howev- 
er, sent  them  back  ;  instinct  told  her  that 
they  would  distress  her  father ;  and  she  gay- 
ly  added,  "Mrs.  Newby  must,  indeed, 
show  me  bright  things,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  see  dimly  the  endearments  of  my 
youth !" 

When  Charles  Duncan  returned  to  the 
hall,  which  was  not  till  six  hours  after  he 
had  left  it,  (for,  in  the  meditations  which 
had  followed  his  meeting  with  his  friends, 
he  bad  forgotte#  time,)  he  sought  his  un- 
cle, and  at  once  disclosed  to  him  his  desire 
(o  follow  some  career  which  might  lead  him 
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and  honor.  His  uncle  was  gratified,  pro- 
mised bim  his  aid  and  influence,  and  such 
help  from  his  purse  at  the  starting  as  might 
be  required,  provided  it  came  within  his 
power. 

The  bar  was  the  profession  chosen,  and 
the  first  steps  were  instantly  taken. 

It  was  not  till  two  or  three  days  later 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  mentioned 
to  Charles  their  projected  visit :  they  were 
considering  the  arrangements  for  the  little 
journey. 

"  My  dear  William,"  said  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton, "  we  must  take  the  green  carriage,  for 
as  we  shall  be  three  inside,  and  several 
servants  outside,  we  shall  want  the  accom- 
modation of  all  the  carriage-boxes." 

"  And  who  is  your  third  inside?"  said 
Charles. 

'*  We  take  Alice  Swinton  with  us ;  the 
invitation  has  been  extended  to  her  alsa" 

Charles's  countenance  fell,  and  his  heart 
fell  also. 

"  What  are  my  hopes,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  if  that  beautiful  girl  is  to  be  produc- 
ed amongst  the  exquisites  that  assemble  at 
Newby  Grange  V 

He  made  a  feint  to  play  at  peep  with 
one  of  the  children,  who  was  always  ready 
to  invite  or  to  answer  his  caresses.  His 
emotion  passed  unobserved.  His  hopeful 
temper  soon  suggested, — 

'*  Why  should  I  fear  ?  A  fortnight's  visit 
is  too  short  to  produce  impressions,  or  ad- 
mit of  mischief." 

But  he  did  fear,  nevertheless ;  he  had  a 
little  lurking  fear,  just  enough  to  enhance 
in  his  own  estimation  the  value  of  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  desire,  not  enough  to  depress 
his  spirits  seriously,  or  damp  his  hope  for 
its  attainment. 

In  the  week  intervening  between  the  in- 
vitation and  the  time  fixed  for  the  visit  many 
little  cares  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rectory.  Charlotte  aid- 
ed Alice  to  select  from  her  modest  ward- 
robe such  dress  as  they  deemed  most  suited 
to  the  occasion.  Poor  Alice  1  she  felt,  per- 
haps, a  little  mortified  as  she  observed  to 
Charlotte, — 

"  My  dress  will  be  so  entirely  unlike 
that  of  the  rich  ladies  who  will  t>e  around 
me,  that  I  think  it  had  best  be  utterly  sim- 
ple and  without  pretension," 

Charlotte  thought  so,  too.  Mortification 
was  a  new  feeling  to  the  %ay,  glad  girl, 
who,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  country  life. 
knew  noiliing  of  rivalry  or  ambition. 
Did  it  augnr  ill  ?    it  was,  however,  soon 


past  The  sisters  finished  reading  Tafiw> 
with  their  father ;  Alice  sowed  seeds  in  the 
flower-garden,  which  she  hoped  would  be 
just  peeping  above  the  ground  on  her  r^ 
turn ;  she  went  to  the  cottages  and  gave 
two  weeks  forward  in  her  allowance  to  her 
several  pensioners  there ;  she  went  to  the 
little  school  of  the  village,  where  she  was 
an  especial  favorite,  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
mistress  and  the  children. 

*'  Come  back  soon,  Miss  Alice  1"  lisped 
a  little  curly-headed  urchin,  and  then  six 
or  seven  others  echoed  the  petition. 

At  length  the  appointed  day  arrived. 
It  was  a  fine  bright  morning  in  May. 
Charles  Duncan  came  down  after  breakfast 
to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pemberton 
would  be  at  the  door  at  two.  He  lingered 
long. 

**  Do  you  enjoy  tlie  thought  of  your  visit, 
Miss  Alice?"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  very  much,  indeed  I" 

*'  Do  you  think  you  should  prefer  the 
life  of  a  sumptuous  and  magnificent  ma»- 
sion  to  that  which  you  lead  here  at  your 
father's  rectory  ?" 

"  I  have  really  never  considered  the  sub- 
ject, or  balanced  the  advantages  and  disad* 
vantages  of  each  against  the  other.  As 
my  lot  is  cast  in  another  sphere,  it  has  not 
entered  into  my  mind  to  discuss  theoreti- 
cally what  I  shall  never  be  called  upon  to 
prove  practically." 

Charles  felt  encouraged.  He  soon  after 
took  his  leave.  His  step  was  elastic,  and 
his  hope  was  high. 

*'  If  a  peerage  were  placed  in  her  power 
tomorrow,  I  believe  she  would  refuse  it, 
and  continue  in  her  own  walk  of  life," 
said  he,  musingly. 

Had  she  given  data  for  such  belief  T 
or,  in  the  delicate  attempt  to  win  her 
heart,  would  a  peer  stand  an  unequal 
chance  with  any  other  roan? 

But  Charles  toas  encouraged;  small 
things  did  encourage  his  hopeful  temper. 

The  carriage  drove  up.  Mr.  Swinton 
handed  his  daughter  in. 

*'  God's  blessing  upon  you,  my  child  I" 
said  he :  "  you  will  write  to  us  in  a  day  or 
two  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa :  good*by.  Good-by,  Char- 
lotte ;  good-by,  Henry !"  And  the  car- 
riage rolled  away  as  Mr.  Swinton  bowed  to 
Mis  friends,  and  they  greeted  their  yoong 
companion. 

They  were  kindly  and  warmly  received 
by  Mrs.  Newby,  who,  when  she  had  talked 
with  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  saidj— > 
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"  My  house  b,  as  usual ,  full  of  gueata; 
aoroe  of  ihem  are  out,  aome  are  aJready 
dreaaiog ;  you  will  like  to  go  alao  to  your 
own  rooma." 

She  led  them  up-ataira. 

Whea  Alice  found  heraelf  alone  in  the 
room  which  waa  allotted  to  her»  ahe  took  a 
general  aurvey  of  ita  elegant  appendagea ; 
then  approaching  the  windowa,  ahe  found 
tbev  looked  upon  a  spacious  park.  It  waa 
well  wooded,  and  the  ground  undulated 
with  advantage.  A  fine  aheet  of  water 
spread  hefore  her;  awana  were  sailing 
gracefully  upon  its  surface,  and  cattle  and 
deer  were  grouped  upon  its  banka.  Alice 
remained  pondering  long  upon  the  lovely 
scene.  When  at  iaat  ahe  withdrew  her 
eyea  from  it,  they  fell  upon  her  toilette- 
table,  where  lay  a  little  packet  directed  to 
herself.  Her  curiosity  excited,  she  hastily 
opened  it.  It  contained  aome  beautiful 
ornaments  for  the  neck  and  arma,  with  a 
brooch  and  pendant  to  match,  and  juat  the 
words,  *'  With  Mrs.  Newby's  kind  regards 
to  Alice,  in  remembrance  of  ker  kindness 
and  attention  during  her  illness  in  No- 
vember Iaat,''  Alice  was  still  admiring 
them  when  a  maid  entered. 

"  1  have  been  directed  by  Mra.  Newby, 
ma'am,''  aaid  she,  *'  to  help  you  to  unpack 
and  dress." 

So  Alice  unpacked  and  dressed,  and  in 
a  clean  white  mualin  robe,  with  the  or- 
naments which  she  had  just  received 
clasped  upon  her,  she  trusted  she  should 
not  disgrace  Mrs.  Newby's  drawing-room. 
The  maid,  perhaps,  observed  a  timid,  in- 
quiring glance,  which  she  caat  at  her 
mirror ;  for  ahe  said,  as  if  in  reply, -^ 

"  The  ornaments  look  very  well,  ma'am, 
upon  white ;  they  set  off  your  dress,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  looking  at  all  singular  or  plain." 
Then  ahe  added,  '*  Mrs.  Newby  desired 
me  to  say,  that  as  you  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  her  guests,  she  will  call  for 
you  on  her  way  down,  and  take  you  into 
the  drawing-room  with  her.'* 

"  How  considerate  and  kind !"  thought 
Alice,  and  she  sat  down  to  begin  a^  letter 
to  her  father.  In  twenty  minutes* 'Mrs. 
Newby  appeared.  Alice  thanked  her  cor- 
dially for  her  beautiful  gifts. 

"  I  am  glad,  my  dear  girl,"  ahe  replied, 

to  aee  that  thoae  ornaments  become  you 
Bo  well;  and  I  am  but  indulging  myaelf 
in  adorning  you  thus,  for  you  will  the 
better  adorn  my  rooms." 

Alice  blushed,  she  could  not  quite  enjoy 
that  speech;  besides,  ahe  saw  the  atress 
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that  it  laid  upon  appearance,  and  sba 
mournfully  thought  of  the  slenderness  and 
simplicity  of  her  wardrobe. 

Mrs.  Newby  perceived  the  blush,  per- 
haps, alao,  she  divined  the  thought,  for  the 
added  quickly,-^ 

"  Yon,  however,  have  a  native  grace, 
which,  in  itaelf  unaided,  would  adorn 
yourself  and  all  who  fall  around  it." 

They  descended.  To  Alice  the  sense  of 
awe,  except  before  her  Maker,  waa  unfa* 
miliar ;  but  to  her  eyea  now,  the  drawing- 
room  waa  awfully  filled.  Lord  thia,  and 
Lady  the  other,  and  glittering  jewels,  and 
the  eaay  nonchalance,  and  the  flirtation, 
and  the  repartee,  and  the  light  airy  conver- 
sation which,  from*  its  grace  and  flow, 
seemed  to  throw  interest  and  importance 
around  nothinga,  appalled  Alice. 

"  What  shall  I  do  in  such  a  party  as 
this  !"  thought  ahe.  '*  I  shall  be  utterly 
unable  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
and  to  contribute  to  their  amusement  I 
They  will  see  that  I  am  not  one  of  them  : 
they  will  feel  me  in  the  way." 

As  the  evening  passed,  she  wss  for  once 
silent  and  almost  sad.  She  half  wished 
herself  again  at  her  father's  little  tea-table, 
with  the  afternoon's  reading,  made  so  in- 
teresting by  his  information,  and  taste,  and 
fertility  of  mind ;  and  she  wished  for  the 
evening  ramble,  with  him  for  their  con* 
dttctor,  and  for  the  aubjects  of  conversation 
common  and  interesting  to  all  her  accustom- 
ed group. 

There  were  several  little  etiquettes  at 
table  which  Alice,  from  her  inexperience  of 
the  style  of  life  into  which  she  found  her- 
self thrown,  did  not  understand  ;  she  made 
one  or  two  blunders,  and  colored,  and  felt 
more  uncomfortable  than  any  thing  was 
wont  to  make  her  feel.  Once  during  the 
evening  she  overheard  a  lady  whisper  to 
her  neighbor, — 

'<  Who  is  that  pretty  girl  ?  I  have  not 
been  introduced  to  her,  and  I  should  like 
it." 

"Ahl"  said  the  other,  set  yourself  at 
eaae,  you  have  lost  nothing ;  that  girl  is . 
only  some  country  curste's  daughter  whom 
Mrs.  Newby  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to 
patronize :  you  will  see  that  one  or  two 
more  blunders  in  the  style  of  those  of  the 
dinner-table  will  open  her  eyes ;  she  will 
soon  weary  of  her  proUgte. 

Poor  Alice  I  was  she  to  meet  mortifica- 
tion on  every  side? 

However,  notwithstanding  this  little  con* 
ferenee  which  she  had  accidentally  over-^ 
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heard,  her  beeaty  tod  her  native  grace,  to- 
gether with  the  coRsideratioD  which  Mrs. 
New  by  showed  to  her,  procured  for  her  at 
least  respectful  attention  during  the  eren- 
ing ;  and  when,  on  being  asked  to  take  her 
seat  at  the  piano,  she  played-  with  taste  and 
feeling  several  airs,  which,  if  not  fashiona- 
ble, did  truly  evince  the  soul  of  music,  the 
tolerance  with  which  she  had  beei%  regard- 
ed grew  (with  some  of  the  party)  into  ad- 
miration. 

The  retiring*hbur  arrived,  and  Alice 
entered  her  chamber  with  something  like  a 
heavy  heart.  She  felt  out  of  her  element, 
^nd  she  sighed  for  her  father's  fond  blessing, 
always  bestowed  upon  his  daughters  as  he 
parted  with  them  for  the  night :  she  wished, 
toO|  for  the  presence  of  her  sister,  that  she 
might  commune  with  her  on  the  events  of 
the  day. 

But  Alice  had  intelligence;  she  was  no 
way  inferior  to  the  rest  of  that  party  in  in- 
formation or  intellectual  power :  it  was  only 
that  she  did  not  understand  all  the  etiquettes, 
and  was  inexperienced  in  the  style  of  con- 
versation of  the  circle  in  which  she  now 
found  herself.  Mrs.  Pemberton  knew  this, 
and  was  convinced  that  it  needed  but  a  little 
custom — the  custom  of  her  present  society, 
to  cause  her  to  appear  in  it  equal  to  many, 
and  superior  to  others  of  those  who  seenud 
more  brilliant  than  herself.  AHce  had 
observation  and  tact;  they  now  did  her 
good  service ;  she  saw  how  much  stress  was 
laid  on  little  conventionalities,  and  she  bad 
already  informed  herself  on  some  of  these: 
she  was  watchful,  and  she  allowed  none  of 
the  laws  and  habits  by  which  the  society 
around  her  seemed  tobe  go?ef  ned,  to  escape 
her  uoobserved.  She  resolved  also  to  con- 
sider her  visit  as  a  lesson  in  life,  and  she  felt 
that  already  it  had  made  her  more  than  ever 
sensible  to  the  value  of  the  domestic  aflfoo- 
tion  which  she  enjoyed  at  her  dear  home» 

Next  morning  the  descended  to  break- 
fast, looking  gay  and  blooming.  The 
morning  passed  pleasantly  in  driving  and 
reading  with  Mrs.  New  by,  and  writing  to 
her  fat  her  and  sister.  She  got  well  through 
the  dinner,  being  served  by  the  experience 
of  the  preceding  day ;  and  when  in  the 
evening  she  was  called  upon  to  play,  several 
of  the  assembled  guests  clustered  round 
the  piano ;  and  some  admired,  and  some 
in  jealous  whispers  detracted  from  the  per- 
formance. So  passed  several  days.  Mrs. 
Newby  was  exceedingly  kind  and  indulgent 
to  her ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
circle,  as  she  gradually  gained  acquaintance 
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with  them,  and  became  more  and  more  au 
faii  with  regard  to  the  distinctive  habits  of 
their  class,  her  enjoyment  increased  and 
her  little  difficulties  diminished.*  The 
point  in  which  she  f^t  herself  mdst  woefully 
and  hopelessly  deficient  was  in  the  small* 
talk,  which  formed  so  staple  an  article  of 
traffic  to  those  around  her. 

She  was  still  making  progress  in  her 
pupilage,  when  one  evening  she  accompa- 
nied Mrs.  Newby  and  her  guests  to  a  county 
ball.  Mrs.  Newby  presented  Alice  with 
a  dress  for  the  occasion,  and  gave  her 
various  little  necessary  instructions. 

They  had  been  m  the  baH^room  about 

half«an-hour,  when  Lord  Arthur came 

up  to  Mrs.  Newby;  and,  aAer  chatting 
lightly  with  her  for  sometifile,  asked  for  an 
introduction  to  Alice,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  to  dance  with  her.  He  danced 
well;  she  did  not  excel,  but  he  seemed 
more  than  satisfied  with  his  partner :  for 
when  the  dance  was  over  and  he  led  her  to 
a  seat,  he  did  not  leave  her,  but  placed 
hiptself  by  her  and  drew  on  a  conversation. 
He  did  not  talk  the  light  airy  nothings  of 
the  fashionable  world,  in  which  she  found 
herself  so  deficient;  but  his  observaiions, 
arising  from  passing  scenes  and  passing 
trifles,  seemed  to  give  scope  for  deeper 
thoughts,  to  wake  up  ideas,  or  touch  some 
key  of  theory  or  sentiment.  In  all  this 
Alice  well  could  join  him  ;  her  father  and 
her  brother  were  wont  to  talk  with  her  in 
this  strain,  though  with  less  of  address  or 
fertility  than  Lord  Arthur  :  her  intelligence 
had  been  carefully  cultured,  so  that  when 
the  conversation  got  beyond  remarks  on 
persons  whom  she  did  not  know,  or  that 
smart  repartee  in  which  she  was  unprac- 
tised, when  it,  in  fact,  really  drew  upon  the 
fountain  of  mind,  Alice  was  quite  ready  to 
meet  the  demandi  and  could  receive  and 
yield  on  equal  terms,  and  with  pleasure  to 
herself.  Lord  Arthur  was  pleased  to  find, 
in  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  a  power 
which  he  conceived  resided  little  with  the 
sex.  He  lingered  about  her  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening ;  nor  would  he  have 
quitted  her  at  all,  but  that  he  feared  to  at- 
tract the  vulgar  gossip,  of  which  he  dislik- 
ed to  bo  the  theme.  He  intensely  admired 
her  beauty  and  her  grace ;  but  his  admira- 
tion was  so  delicate,  so  chaste,  so  liltle  ac- 
companied by  compliment  ^n  word,  aa 
elegantly  implied,  that  Alice,  WhilM  she 
was  just  made  conscious  of  the  fiiet,  appr^ 
ciated  it  at  the  highest  rate. 

The  evening  passed  and  the  party  eepirtt* 
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ed.  Mrs.  Newbj  gafe  the  hand  of  Alice  a 
▼ery  friendly  squeeze  as  she  bade  ber  sleep 
well  and  repair  her  fatigues,  and  congratu- 
lated her  on  having  passed,  she  hoped,  a 
very  pieasant  evening.  She  was  pleased 
that  her  protigbe  had  made  a  splendid  con* 
quest ;  it  reflected  back  credit  upon  herself; 
and  she  was  farther,  truly,  a  kind  woman, 
and  heartily  rejoiced  in  the  vista  of  Alice's 
advancement.  She  made,  however,  no 
mention  of  Lord  Arthur's  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  charge,  Alice  could 
not  sleep.  The  events  of  the  evening  were 
in  her  thoughts,  the  fascination  of  Lord 
Arthur  was  beibre  her  eyes,  his  words 
sounded  in  her  ears.  A  sort  of  sweet  de- 
Itriiim  kept  her  awake ;  but  presently  she 
began  to  reflect  how  improbable  it  was  that 
her  acquaintance  with  htm  should  be  con* 
tinued  or  renewed ;  and  then  she  l^lt  sad- 
dened, and  reproached  herself  fbr  having 
allowed  herself  to  dwell  with  so  much  plea- 
sure on  the  intercourse  of  an  hour  or  two. 

The  next  day,  however,  when  she  return- 
ed from  a  saunter  in  the  grounds,  and  heard 
that  Lord  Arthur  had  been  calling  in  her 
absence,  she  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
her  attraction  had  had  its  share  in  bringing 
him  to  the  house,  and  the  pleasurable  feel- 
ing^ of  the  past  evening  returned  in  part 
upon  her.  She  was  sorry  she  had  been 
oat.  "  But  having  made  this  call  of  cour- 
teny,  it  is  little  likely  that  he  wiM  appear 
again,"  thought  she;  **at  least  whi/e  my 
visit  lasts."  So  she  said  within  herself, 
and  yet  she  had  a  sort  of  lingering  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  him  again,  notwithstanding 
her  argument  with  herself. 

Lord  Arthur  had  told  Mrs.  Newby  that 
he  was  visiting  a  friend  of  his  at  twelve 
miles'  distance  from  her  residence,  and 
Mrs.  Newby  had  asked  him  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  Newby  Grange  before  he  left  the 
neighborhood.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  five  days  later  was  installed  a 
gueat  there. 

Either  from  inadvertency  or  from  design 
Mrs.  Newby  had  not  mentioned  in  Alice's 
presence  her  invitation  to  Lord  Arthur,  or 
her  expectation  of  his  visit. 

Meantime,  upoi^another  of  ber  proceed- 
ings, Mrs.  Newby  had  inf<frnied  and  con- 
sulted Alice.  She  had  written  to  Mr. 
Swinton  to  request  his  permission  to  her  to 
keep  his  daughter  some  time  longer  with 
her,  and  had  expressed  to  him  in  flattering 
terms  the  great  pleasure  which  that  visit 
brought  to  herself;  she  should  regret  ex- 
ceedinglyy  she  said,  being  so  soon  deprived 
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of  her  society.  Alice  had  seconded  the  re- 
quest, and  had  spoken  much  of  the  pleasure 
which  she  was  deriving  from  .her  stay  at 
Newby  Grange.  The  gratified  father  had 
reluctantly  consented.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton  were  gone,  and  several  of  the  guests 
were  changed  for  others.  Alice  was  daily 
gaining  firmer  hold  upon  the  aflections  of 
her  friend  ;  she  was  gaining  also  knowledge 
of  the  petty  laws  which  regulate  so  im- 
periously the  life  of  fashion,  and  was  ac- 
quiring, moreover,  the  confidence  which  the 
habit  of  society  gives. 

On  the  day  of  Lord  Arthur's  arrival,  re- 
turning from  a  drive  in  which  she  had  ac- 
companied one  of  the  ladies  who  were  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room  with  light  gay  step,  with  the  glow  of 
health  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  light  of 
happiness  in  her  eye  :  she  saw  him  there, 
she  started,  and  colored  not  slightly  ;  then 
recovering  herself,  advanced  to  meet  and 
greet  htm.  Lord  Arthur  was  annoyed ;  he 
met  her  coldly.  He  never  liked  demonstra- 
tions, and  least  of  all  when  he  himself  was 
concerned.  Alice  was  learning  power  over 
herself,  a  graceful  ease  succeeded  to  the 
blush  of  momentary  pleasurable  surprise ; 
and  she  saw,  without  appearing  to  perceive, 
the  air  of  nonchalance  and  coolness  which 
Lord  Arthur's  chagrin  threw  around  him. 

None  of  the  ladies  now  at  Newby  Grange, 
excepting  its  mistress,  had  witnessed  the 
scene  in  the  ball-room.  They  had  no  con- 
ception that  Lord  Arthur  actually  had,  and 
no  idea  that  he  was  likely  to  have,  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  a  person  so  little  a  belle 
of  their  own  world  as  was  Alice.  The 
young  ladies  deemed  him  an  open  prize 
thrown  by  good  fortune  in  their  way,  whose 
capture  seemed  worth  effort.  He  received 
all  consideration  shown  to  him  with  the  easy 
facility  of  perfect  good  breeding,  and  as  if 
innocently  unconscious  that  he  was  himself 
an  object  of  attraction. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  evening 
he  shunned  Alice.  He  did  not  lead  her 
in  to  dinner  ;  he  did  not  sit  near  her,  or  ad- 
dress himself  to  her.  The  only  recognition 
which  he  seemed  to  give  her,  beyond  the 
common  courtesies  wnich  each  may  show 
to  all,  was,  that  when  she  made  ^  observa- 
tion he  sought  to  notice  and  answer  it  in 
general  conversation. 

She  was  wounded. 

"  How  vain,  how  foolish  was  I,"  said  she, 
in  an  internal  soliloquy,  *'  to  imagine  that 
1  had  any  particular  charm  for  him,  be- 
cause we  enjoyed  each  other's  conversation 
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and  contributed  to  each  other's  enjoyment 
on  that  evening  of  our  first  and  only  meet- 
ing! How  marked  the  real  state  of  the 
case !  When,  as  one  of  the  assembled  cir- 
cle, my  voice  is  heard,  Lord  Arthur  pays 
me  the  respectful  courtesy  of  attention ; 
bat  to  have  imagined  that  my  voice,  my 
thoughts,  my  presence,  had  charms  for  him 
beyond  those  of  any  other,  how  vain,  how 
foolish  the  idea !"  And  yet  something 
whispered  within  her  that  the  idea  that  she 
had  made,  as  she  had  received,  no  ordinary 
impression  that  evening,  was  neither  vain 
nor  foolish,  but  true.  She  was  out  of  spir* 
its ;  she  had  little  to  say. 

"  He  has  heard  that  lam  below  his  grade 
in  life,"  thought  she.  She  was  still  much 
the  child  of  nature,  and  more  than  once 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  which  it  coat  her 
no  small  eflfort  to  repress. 

Mrs.  Newby  proposed  music.  Lady  C — 
took  her  station  at  the  piano,  and  played 
with  brilliancy  and  execution.  The  piece 
received  the  approbation  due  to  the  merit 
of  the  performance.  Others  followed  her, 
and  were  courteously  thanked ;  but  when 
Alice  sat  down,  and  though  no  brilliancy 
marked  her  execution,  the  very  soul  of 
music  seemed  to  rise  from  the  keys,  and 
thrill  upon  the  ears,  and  stir  up  the  emotions 
of  those  around,  the  chill  was  melted  which 
had  held  Lord  Arthur:  he  forgot  for  the 
moment  that  there  were  witnesses  around, 
and  hung  delighted  at  her  side ;  he  whispered 
admiration,  not  rapturously  nor  with  excess 
of  expression,  but  with  few  and  feeling 
words. 

This  is,  indeed,  music  !"  said  he ;  "  this 
has  power  over  the  soul !  You  sing.  Miss 
Alice  r 

*'  If  you  like  the  voice  I  will  do  my  best.'' 

She  sang  a  translation  of  a  striking,  wild, 
and  melancholy  song  of  the  Russian  poet, 
Poushkin's,  set  to  Russian  music.  Lord 
Arthur  was  delighted.  His  compliment 
was  delicate  and  quiet,  but  expressive  of 
most  perfect  pleasure.  She  sang  two  other 
little  songs,  then  rose  from  the  piano  whilst 
her  auditor's  appetite  was  yet  keen  ;  he  did 
not,  however,  press  her  to  continue,  but, 
leading  her  to  a  seat,  placed  himself  by  her, 
and  entered  with  her  into  conversation  on 
the  genius  and  power  of  music,  the  varieties 
of  national  taste  with  respect  to  it,  and  its 
influence  in  forming  the  character  of  nations 
and  modifying  that  of  individuals.  This 
was  the  kind  of  conversation  which  Alice 
heartily  enjoyed,  and  in  which  her  thinking 
and  informed  mind  was  well  able  to  receive 
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and  to  impart  enjoyment  Lord  Arthur 
admired  a  feminine  woman  vho  was  nd  tit- 
sipid.  They  sat  in  delighted  conversation 
till  retiring*time,  and  Alice  entered  her 
room  very,  very  happy.  Young,  oonfidin|r, 
and  simple,  with  no  friend  to  give  one  word 
of  caution,  she  allowed  full  scope  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  aoul.  The  sweetness  of 
her  emotions  kept  her  for  some  time  from 
sleeping ;  the  soft  flutter  of  love  agitated 
her  bosom;  the  consciousness,  the  sure 
conviction  that  she  was  not  an  object  of  in- 
difierence  to  I^rd  Arthur,  that  some  sym- 
pathy drew  them  lo  each  other,  possessed 
her.  At  length  she  fell  to  slumber;  the 
conversation  of  the  evening  was  renewed 
again,  and  vague  undefined  vistaa  of  future 
bliss — vistas  which  she  would  not  have  al- 
lowed her  waking  thoughts,  floated  before 
her  brain. 

Morning  dawned,  and  she  awoke;  she 
sprung  from  her  bed,  and  threw  up  her  win- 
dow. The  air  had  never  felt  to  her  bo 
balmy,  nor  the  scene  appeared  so  fair. 
There  is  something  unspeakably  sweet  in 
the  first  sensations  of  love,  before  doubts 
and  difiiculties,  and  fears  and  jealonsies, 
and  damps  from  without  and  checks  from 
within,  have  inter vened,-»in  the  first  sen- 
sations of  love,  with  its  purity,  and  hope, 
and  devotedness,  and  kindness,  there  is 
something  unspeakabljf  sweet.  Even  with 
theraost  callous  who  can  love,  who  are  open 
to  the  passion  in  any  degree,  it  moves  and 
fills  the  nature,  and  remodels  all  the  soul ; 
and,  with  kindlier  spirits,  its  influence 
transfuses  something  of  the  angel  into  the 
children  of  men. 

But  love — pure,  genuine  love-^is  rare  on 
earth,  rarer  than  men  are  apt  to  think. 
Alice,  though  she  knew  it  not  and  willed 
it  not,  loved  indeed     Did  Lord  Arthur  1 

She  descended  to  breakfast ;  their  meet- 
ing seemed  to  acknowledge  established  un- 
derstanding and  tenderness  between  them. 
He  felt  that  by  his  conduct,  wlien  her  fascH 
nation  had  overpowered  him  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  observation  so  distastaful  to  him^  and 
made  the  announcement  which  would  be 
so  rich  for  gossip,  thalRthe  impenetrable 
Lord  Arthur  was  smitten  at  length;  he 
saw,  therefore,  that  there  was  nothing  fur- 
ther to  sacrifice  on  this  score,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  his  inclin*- 
tion.  Whilst  his  good  breeding  prompted 
him  lo  contribute  his  part,  always  an  able 
one,  to  general  conversation,  it  was  Alice 
who  enjoyed  his  more  special  thoughts  and 
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attention  :  he  placed  himself  by  her ;  when 
she  spoke,  bis  ear  was  charmed ;  he  drew 
her  into  several  little  discossions,  in  order 
to  elicit  her  thoughts  on  different  subjects, 
and  her  method  of  defending  them.     He 
dissented  from  her  with  polite  and  elegant 
grace,  or  he  agreed  with  her  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  canse  her  to  feel  the  charm 
of  sympathy.     His  eye  followed  her  every 
movement,  and  his  soul  was  spoken  in  his 
eye.     He  allowed  her  to  feel  (what,  indeed, 
he  could   ill  have  concealed)  that  he  was 
fascinated ;  and  there  was  such  true  delicacy 
and  gofid  taste  in  the  style  of  his  admira- 
tion, which   was  rather  implied   than  de- 
pressed, and   was  directed   rather  to  the 
mind  than  to  the  person  (or  at  least  appa- 
rently so  directed,  for  he  who  had  looked 
amongst   Lord    Arthur's    hidden   feelings 
would  have  discerned  admiration  of  both), 
that  Alice  was  gratified  without  being  in 
any  measure  distressed  or  shocked.     And 
ahe  was  deeply  gratified — she  was  exquis- 
itely happy. 

It  was  not  that  a  member  of  the  peerage 
was  the  man  at  her  feet,  and  that  a  rise — 
a  ^lendid  rise  in  condition  seemed  before 
her ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  in  that  light ; 
—it  was  not  that  Fortune,  with  all  that  it 
ean  purchase,  seemed  within  her  reach — 
within  her  reach,  who,  whenever  it  should 
please  Heaven  to  take  her  father,  could 
scarcely  hope  for  more  from  him  than  the 
scantiest  provision  on  which  life  could  be 
decently  maintained,  even  in  the  most  quiet 
way  in  which  the  orphan  of  a  clergyman 
could  live:  she,  young  and  happy  as  she 
was,  had  never  thought  of  that ; — it  was 
not  that  she  had  captivated  the  man  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  belles  of  the  two 
preceding  London  seasons  had  been  fixed 
in  vain ;  she  was  not  cognizant  of  the  fact ; 
but  it  w^s  that  the  man  had  presented  him- 
self who  understood  her,  who  felt  with  her, 
*  who  appreciated  her :  a  sympathy  quick, 
but  powerful,  seemed  established  between 
thf  m,  and  the  sensitive  girl  gave  her  un- 
checked affections.  ' 

Afier  breakfast  Alice  retired  to  her  own 
room  to  write  letters.  Her  instinct  and 
her  delicacy  both  taught  her  to  avoid  giving 
too  much  of  her  presence  and  society.  At 
luncheon  they  met  again,  and  after  lunch- 
eon a  drive  was  proposed.  Lord  Arthur 
rode  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Newby's  carriage, 
for  there  Alice  found  a  seat.  When  they 
stopped,  his  hand  was  upon  the  carriage 
side ;  and  when  they  alighted  to  walk,  and 
he,  giving  his  horse  to  a  servant,  attended 


them,  he  thought  that  a  walk  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  beautiful  and  interesting  woman 
had  greater  charms  than  a  lounge  at  his 
London  club.  She  must,  indeed,  have 
been  an  interesting  woman  who  had 
wrought  that  opinion  in  Lord  Arthur. 

The  evening  music  and  the  evening  con- 
versation were  renewed,  and  Alice  again 
retired  to  her  room  perfectly  happy.  So 
passed  days,  until  they  numbered  on  to 
weeks.  Lord  Arthur  made  no  proposal  to 
quit  Newby  Grange.  In  fact  he  seemed 
so  happy,  so  entranced,  that  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  locality  and  time.  It  was  to  them 
both  a  dream  of  uninterrupted  fascination 
and  delight.  All  that  Alice  did  was  clad 
with  grace  in  his  eyes ;  her  smallest  act, 
her  slightest  word,  had  interest  for  him ; 
her  form,  her  face,  her  air,  her  mind,  her 
disposition,  each  and  all  appeared  to  him 
perfection.  Nor  did  she  see  him  with  less 
partial  eyes.  Her  fondness  was  increased, 
because  it  was  coupled  with  gratitude  to 
him  for  having  singled  her  out  from  a  sta- 
tion lower  than  his  own,  to  confer  upon 
her  his  love.  He  had  again  gained  the 
greater  hold  upon  her  admiration  and  af- 
fection, because  he  was  superior  in  the 
points  of  elegant  taste,  high  breeding,  and 
polite,  informed,  accomplished  mind,  to 
any  other  man  whom  she  had  yet  seen ;  he 
was,  indeed,  superior  to  most  men  in  these 
points.  Alice's  love  to  Lord  Arthur  was 
deep,  holy,  and  enduring.  Was  his  to  her 
such  t     We  shall  see. 

Mrs*  Newby  was  highly  gratified  by 
what  she  termed  the  success  of  her  proti^ 
gte ;  both  because  she  was  really  kind  in 
heart  and  rejoiced  in  promoting  the  good 
of  her  favorite,  and  also  because  of  the 
consideration  which  she  saw  would  be  re- 
flected on  herself. 

Twice  had  Alice's  leave  of  absence  from 
her  home  been  prolonged  by  her  father. 
He  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing  at 
the  Grange,  for  Mrs.  Newby  had  made  no 
communication  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
Alice,  much  as  she  wished  that  her  father, 
and  her  sister  also,  could  have  been  privy 
to  her  affairs,  fouud  her  delicacy  and  her 
modesty  forbade  her  to  make  any  reference 
to  them,  for  Lord  Arthur  had  not  yet  spo- 
ken of  marriage. 

One  morning  she  received  a  letter  from 
her  father,  desiring  her  immediate  return  ; 
a  marriage  between  her  sister  and  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman,  which  had  been  long 
projected,  was  to  take  place  at  once,  and 
earlier  than  had  been  anticipated.    He  had 
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received  preferment,  and  wished  without  I 
delay  to  settle. 

Lord  Arthur  heard  the  announcement 
with  dismay.  It  would  interrupt  his 
dream  of  pleasure ;  it  called  upon  him  to 
consider  and  take  measures  for  the  future. 
For  one  moment  he  felt  disposed  to  say, 
*'  Do  not  go,  Alice ;  stay  and  bless  me  yet !" 
The  next  he  saw  how  unsuitable  and  how 
vain  would  be  such  a  petition,  and,  collect- 
ing his  senses,  he  merely  uttered  a  slight 
expression  of  disappointment. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day,  seated  by  her 
upon  the  sofa,  and  talking  with  her  in  his 
usual  fascinating  strain,  he  had  introduced 
and  dismissed  several  subjects,  when  he 
began  to  speak  of  an  elegant,  accomplish- 
ed, and  good-hearted  creature,  a  sylph  in 
person  and  in  grace,  in  mind  a  very  angel, 
whose  love  was  given  to  some  friend  of  his. 
He  spoke  of  their  extreme  felicity ;  and 
when  Alice  asked  who  were  the  happy  pair, 
the  reply  revealed,  as  if  by  accident,  that 
they  were  living  together,  not  united  by 
the  tie  of  marriage  :  but  Lord  Arthur 
mentioned  the  fact  without  the  expreasioR 
of  any  condemnation. 

Alice,  displeased  that  the  praises  of  such 
a  person  should  have  been  uttered  in  her 
ear,  and  surprised  and  still  more  displeased 
by  Lord  Arthur's  seeming  view  of  the  case, 
said,  warmly, — 

"  But  it  is  wicked  and  disgraceful  to  live 
as  they  live  !  and  your  lordship  speaks  of 
them  with  praise !" 

He  replied, — 

''  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  useful 
and  needful  for  the  vulgar,  who  cannot 
reach  noble  things,  who  must  be  held  and 
bound  by  restraint  and  law;  but  the  true 
tie,  Alice,  is  virtuous,  faithful  love,  deep 
seated  in  the  heart ;  the  real  bond,  a  bond 
of  spirit  in  no  way  affected  by  the  mere 
ceremony.  The  ceremony,  then,  has  little 
to  do  with  the  virtue  pf  the  relation." 

Alice  was  shocked  and  startled ;  the 
speciousness  of  the  argument,  tfie  holy 
truth  brought  to  cover  the  unholiness  of 
vice,  did  not  escape  her.  She  fixed  her 
eyes  full  upon  him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  in 
which  grief  and  horror  mingled, — 

*'  Lord  Arthur,  is  it  yov  who  are  speak- 
ing ?  Can  I  believe  that  you  hold  so  light 
of  marriage?  that  you  believe  that  any 
union  without  it  can  be  right  1" 

It  was  the  look  of  Alice — the  look  of 
great  distress,  into  which  that  of  horror  had 
subsided,  which,  more  than  her  words,  told 
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Lord  Arthur  that  he  had  gone  too  far.   He 
softened  down  and  explained. 

*'  No  man  honors  more  than  I  the  per- 
manency and  inviolability  of  the  relation, 
its  holy  and  endearing  character.  You 
have  misinterpreted  me,  Alice ;  it  was  the 
mere  form  at  the  altar  of  which  I  spoke 
lightly,  because  that  can  create  nothing  in 
the  spirit.  Those  who  are  joined  together 
in  all  the  fervency  and  faithfulness  of  soqI 
need  no  legalizing  and  symbolic  tie ;  those 
who  are  not  so  joined  are  not,  in  very  deed, 
married  by  the  ceremony,  but  have  merely 
entered  into  a  contract,  to  ratify  which  they 
have  applied  to  a  priest 

'*  Oh,  Lord  Arthur,  I  am  grieved  to  bear 
you  thus  talk  I  I  feel  to  the  very  full  with 
you  that  marriage  only  fulfills  God's  par* 
poses  and  ensures  man's  happiness,  when  it 
is  that  deep  fervent  union  of  soul  of  which 
you  speak  ;  but  I  go  with  you  no  further. 
With  my  whole  sense  I  honor  that  which 
you  have  falsely  called  the  mere  ceremonial 
of  marriage,  and  because  some  are  fouQd 
who  are  joined  by  the  oerenonial  act  with- 
out true  union  of  soul,  thai  forms  no  ergo* 
ment  to  justify  dispensing  with  the  solemo, 
sanctifying  act — because  there  is  already 
existing  the  union  of  soul  which  we  believe 
requisite  to  bless  the  tie.  I  little  suspected 
you  of  these  ideas  !" 

*'  I  will  not— -cannot  grieve  you,  dearest 
Alice  1  I  assure  you,  you  have  otot- 
stretched  my  meaning;  but,  such  as  it 
was,  I  renounce  it  You  have  cimverted 
me ;  your  instinct  is  the  convincing  argu- 
ment to  me — the  instinct  of  a  pure  mild 
reveals  truth.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  right 
in  this  case ;  your  few  words  have  changed 
my  views." 

Alice  looked  half  pleased,  half  sad,  bat 
doubting  still.  She  made  uo  reply,  for  at 
the  moment  Mrs.  Newby  entered  the  room. 

Sweet,  simple,  unsuspecting  girl,  if  you 
had  known  that  he  wiih  whom  joa  talked 
— he  whom  you  so  fondly  loved,  was  a  vil- 
lain in  heart,  that  he  had  broached  this 
conversation  hut  to  test  you,  with  a  view  to 
his  own  base  pturposea  with  regard  to  your* 
self— if  you  had  seen  the  heart  unmasked, 
and  its  designs  laid  bare — if  you  had  known 
how  nicely  he  was  feeling  your  moral  poise 
aod  balancing  your  words,  that  they  might 
indicate  to  him  what  he  could  or  what  he 
could  not  effect  of  wrong  against  you— if 
you  had  seen  how  little  a  part  of  his  real 
sentiments  was  revealed,  how  insincere  his 
professed  renunciation  of  that  little  pari— 
your  happiness,  though  it  had  received  a 
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iearful  shock  by  the  discovery  of  Ihe  char- 
acter of  that  man  who  had  woa  your  love, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  to  renounce 
the  hopes  which  you  had  held  so  dear,  had 
yet  been  saved  from  fatal,  final  ruin :  but 
you  knew  none  of  this.  Nothing  was  to 
arrest  the  sacrifice ! 

Mrs.  Newby's  errand  was  to  request  that, 
when  the  wedding  was  over,  Alice  would 
return  to  her  again. 

"  I  have  learned  to  love  you  so  well,  my 
dear  girl,''  said  she, ''  that  I  do  not  now 
know  how  to  spare  you." 

Lord  Arthur  looked  brightly,  and  watted 
her  reply. 

'*  If  papa  will  allow  me,  and  if  he  does 
not  complain  of  being  very  dull  alone,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  return  to  you,  dear 
Mrs.  New  by,  for  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  truly  I  have  enjoyed  my  stay  with 
you." 

'*  We  have  had,  indeed,  i^ream  of  hap- 
pitiess,"  said  Lord  Arthur,  in  an  under-tone 
to  Alice.  "  How  weary  I  shall  be  till  we 
me^t  again!  ComQ  back  soon,  Alice;  I 
intend  to  curry  favor  for  a  renewed  invita- 
tion to  myself." 

Alice  looked  her  thanks. 

When  he  led  her  to  the  carriage  in 
which  Mrs.  New  by  was  sending  her  back, 
tbe  next  day,  he  said, — 

**  Dear  Alice,  do  not  let  our  conversation 
yesterday  cause  you  to  carry  away  any  im- 
pression unfavorable  to  me.  I  coald  not 
bear  to  fall  in  your  opinion.  Believe  me, 
you  overstretched  my  meaning ;  and  more, 
the  sentiment  which  I  did  intend  to  convey 
I  hold  no  longer." 

He  then  bade  her  aa  elegant  adieu,  in 
which  emotion — real  emotion,  was  visible, 
and  lefl  her  to  her  meditations  and  her  af- 
fections. 

How  firmly  she  believed  what  her  loved 
had  uttered--bow  doatingly  she  thought 
.upon  his  fondness — how  pleasantly  upon 
her  own  influence  over  him^  and  not  with- 
otti  some  condemnation  of  herself  for 
having  too  hardly  judged  bun !  Now  her 
affections  led  her  judgment  or  blinded  it, 
but  had  they  been  ungained  she  might  have 
judged  him  still  the  same,  for  Lord  Arthur 
was  consummate  in  his  skill,  and  Alice  was 
pure,  confiding,  and  generous* 

She  reached  the  little  rectory;  it  looked 
to  her  first  glance  very  small,  and  its  fiimi- 
tufe  antique  and  shabby.  She  had  never 
thought  it  so  before — she  saw  it  now  by 
contrast;  but  the  first  glance  and  the  first 
thought  were  over  in  a  moment.    Her  fa- 


ther's and  her  sister's  warm  reception— the 
delight  of  the  old  man  to  have  her  again 
by  his  side — Charlotte's  hearty  affection  to 
herself  and  her  tranquil  joy  in  her  own 
prospects — the  confidence,  and  unreserve, 
and  sympathy,  and  love  of  each  to  each, 
caused  her  to  realize,  with  heart  and  sob), 
the  pleasure  of  being  again  in  her  Aome. 
She  repeated  the  word  to  herself,  and 
thought  she  had  never  drawn  from  it  mean- 
ing so  full.  In  aH  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  domestic  love  she  sat  between  her  father 
apd  her  sister,  and  for  the  moment  forgot 
her  lover. 

duestions  were  asked  and  answered  on 
all  sides,  and  events  detailed.  Alice  had 
much  to  hear  and  much  to  tell ;  but  very 
slight  was  the  mention  which  she  made  of 
Lord  Arthur.  She  merely  spoke  of  him  as 
one  of  the  guests  at  Newby  Grange,  an 
agreeable  and  well-informed  person.  It 
was  not  that  she  desired  concealment,  nor 
that  she  feared  her  father's  disapproval. 
She  would  have  been  relieved  from  some 
embarrassment,  and  her  happiness  would 
have  been  greatly  increased,  if  her  father 
and  her  sister  could  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  circumstances;  but  how 
could  she  venture  to  tell  them?  In  fact, 
what  had  she  to  say  on  the  subject  7  Lord 
Arthur  had  never  yet  spoken  to  her  of  mar- 
riage ;  of  course  the  day  would  come  when 
he  would  do  so,  but  till  it  did  arrive  would 
there  not  be  indelicacy  in  speaking  of  him 
in  connexion  with  herself?  Yes,  there 
would  be  indelicacy  and  presumption  in 
doing  so.  So  thought  poor  Alice,  while 
the  dear  secret  of  their  mutual  love  burned 
in  her  heart,  and  she  was  silent. 

Very  busy  were  the  proceedings,  and 
very  happy  were  the  persons  employed,  for 
the  ten  days  following  Alice's  return  and 
preceding  the  wedding.  The  morning 
dawned,  fine  and  auspicious.  Alice,  as 
bridesmaid,  stood  by  Charlotte's  side,  and 
heard  the  service  with  the  deepest  interest. 
She  was  affectionately  attached  to  her  sis- 
ter, but  its  words  fell  upon  her  ear  with 
still  more  thrilling  interest  than  that  affec- 
tion would  have  generated.  She  thought 
of  Lord  Arthur. 

*'  He  win  soon  make  these  vows  for  mfe 
and  I  for  him,'*  her  heart  whispered;  and 
it  throbbed,  and  her  cheek  kindled  in  reply. 

The  simple  wedding  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  rector's  few  neighboring 
friends,  and  roost  hearty  good  wishes  went 
with  the  young  pair  as  they  set  out  on  their 
marriage  tour. 
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Alice  bade  her  Bister  adieu  with  yearoing 
sympathy.  Your  lot,  thought  she,  will  soon 
be  niioe — may  you  have  not  less  of  love 
thau  will  be  my  portion  ! 

Had  you  been  endowed  with  prescience, 
Alice,  it  had  shortened  your  dream  of  sweet 
delusion — it  had  robbed  you  of  the  reality 
of  short-lived  bliss ;  but,  perhaps,  it  had 
not  saved  ygu  from  the  tragic  sequel.  He 
who  has  created  roan  with  a  view  to  his 
weal,  has  not  so  etidowed  him. 

Alice  was  not  the  only  person  whose 
emotions  had  been  moved  at  the  wedding. 
Charles  Duncan  was  also  there,  and  as  he 
looked  upon  the  lovely  girl  whose  heart  was 
all  buried  in  the  service,  his  admiration  was 
increased.  He  nsked  himself,  Will  these 
important  words  one  day  assume  tenfold 
interest,  because  it  shall  be  that  solemn 
and  endearing  occasion  when  they  shall  be 
pronounced  between  ourselves?  He  felt 
how  sincerely,  how  earnestly,  he  should 
make  the  promises  which  they  require. 
He  was  too  much  overpowered  to  join  the 
breakfast  party.  He,  indeed,  determined 
that  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  see  much 
of  Alice  till  the  day  drew  nearer  when  he 
might  address  himself  to  her,  with  some 
hope,  as  her  suitor. 

Mr.  Penryn  joyfully  bore  off  his  bride, 
and  Alice  was  alone  with  her  father. 

**  You  are  my  only  child  now,  Alice," 
said  he,  as  he  fondly  patted  her  cheek; 
''your  sister  is  gone,  and  your  brother, 
when  he  leaves  the  university,  will  enter 
on  a  profession.  You  must  be  the  comfort 
and  joy  of  my  old  age,  and,  my  child,  I  will 
pay  you  back  richly  with  a  father's  love ; 
we  will  bless  each  other.  /  will  grow 
young  again  that  you  may  not  feel  the  loss 
<^  young  companions,  and  you  wilLbe  ten- 
der to  my  infirmities.  You  have  lost  none 
of  your  simple  tastes,  I  trust,  by  your  resi- 
dence amongst  the  great?" 

Poor  Alice  1  how  should  she  broach  the 
subject  of  her  return  ?  She  determined  on 
the  moment  to  defer  it.  Duty  and  affection 
both  told  her  that  she  must  give  her  father 
time-^hat  to  leave  him  just  now  would  be 
to  make  him  feel  his  desolation.  It  was 
not  without  some  misgiving  and  a  sense  of 
sadness  that  she  looked  forward  to  the  day 
wlien  be  would  be  left  at  bis  fireside  lite- 
rally and  permanently  alone ;  his  partner 
in  the  tomb^  and  his  children  all  gone  firom 
him. 

She  answered,  cheerfully  and  fondly, 
"  My  affection  for  my  simple  home,  and 
for  my  good,  kind,  tender  father,  are  just 
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as  strong  as  the  day  I  left  you,  dear  papa, 
and  they  will  never  be  leas  than  they  are 
DOW ;  and  even  if  I  should  have  a  home  of 
my  own,  like  Charlotte,  I  would  often  come 
to  visit  you,  my  dear  father.  I  should  feel 
as  if  I  had  two  homes  then." 

The  old  man  sighed. 

'*  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  a  selfish 
parent  should  wish  to  delay  the  day  when 
his  child  may  be  well  settled  and  provided 
for  because  he  is  loath  to  lose  her." 

Alice  hastened  to  the  piano— she  weald 
divert  his  thoughts,  which  seemed  too 
gloomy.  She  played  him  a  cheerful  air, 
an  old  favorite  at  the  rectory,  and  he,  fall- 
ing into  the  strain,  accompanied  her  with 
the  words  which  were  set  to  it. 

Charles  Duncan  came  in  to  tea  the  next 
evening. 

"  I  am  going  to  town  two  days  hence," 
said  he,  "  to  commence  my  career  in  life, 
and  I  am  ooMK  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  to 
pass  the  evening  with  you  if  you  please." 

Feelings  different  with  each,  but  strong 
and  powerful  with  all,  were  stirring  in  the 
souls  of  those  three  persons  that  evening. 
The  parent  was  musing  upon  his  bridal 
daughter's  prospects,  and  upon  the  day 
when  he  should  be  left  in  utter  isolation. 
Alice  had  her  own  sweet  dreams,  broken 
upon  by  saddening  thoughts  of  her  father 
left  in  loneliness ;  and  again  dreamed, 
again  to  be  so  broken.  .  And  Charles,  all 
hope,  and  love,  and  tenderness,  was  bound- 
ing in  anticipation  of  the  future.  They 
talked  together  of  Charles's  prospects,  and 
of  old  days,  and  old  scenes,  and  of  many  a 
stroll,  and  of  many  a  coDversation,  in 
which  they  had  all  shared,  and  in  which 
Charlotte,  too,  bad  had  her  part.  They 
were  sauntering  in  the  garden,  and  looking 
at  pet  plants.  The  rector  had  entered  the 
house  for  a  gardening  book,  an  authority 
which  had  been  referred  to  concerning  the 
cultivation  of  a  new  creeper.  Charles 
seized  the  moment,  and,  turning  to  Alice 
with  an  expression  in  which  his  whole  aool 
was  in  his  countenance,  he  said. 

*'  Miss  Swinton  may  I  hope  that  I  have 
your  approbation  in  leaving  my  oosle's 
house,  and  seeking  to  carve  my  way  to  in* 
dependence— that  I  have  your  wishes  for 
my  future  success?  I  shall  meet  all  the 
difficulties  in  my  path  with  tenfold  spirit  ii 
I  may  believe  that  it  is  so." 

A  glance  .sometimes  speaks  more  than 
words;  that  glance  had  revealed  to  Alice 
ail  the  depths  of  Charles's  soul— it  had  said 
more  to  her  than  the  moat  elo<)oent  declara- 
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tion,  and  with  not  less  of  certainty  than  that 
would  have  done.  She  was  at  once  touched 
and  grieved,  hy  the  secret  which  it  told. 

Alice  was  a  kind  and  generous  being ; 
now  how  she  should  save  him  future  pain — 
how  prevent  a  fruitless  pursuit — how  give 
the  understanding  clear  and  explicit,  that 
he  could  never  approach  her  by  any  nearer 
tie  than  friendship?  How  do  all  this,  and 
yet  not  compromise  herself?  Her  dignity 
and  modesty  must  forbid  her  to  recognize 
the  truth  which  a  mere  look  had  spoken; 
yet  it  would  be  cruel  indeed,  and  little  akir^ 
to  the  kindness  of  her  disposition,  to  allow 
the  continuance  of  a  hope,  which,  the  long- 
er cherished,  would  entail  but  the  more 
bitter  disappointment  when  the  day  of  ex- 
planation should  arrive. 

She  paused  a  moment,  in  hesitation  and 
distress,  blushed  deeply,  and  replied, — 

'*  You  need  hardly  ask  me,  Mr.  Duncan, 
if  I  wish  you  success ;  we  are  old  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  I  very  sincerely 
and  heartly  wish  you  thai:  but  as  for  my 
approbation—^" 

Charles  looked  anxious. 
'*  You  cannot  wish  me  success  and  with- 
hold approbation,"  he  said  hastily. 

"  No— let  me  finish.  As  for  my  approba- 
tion, it  is  of  little  matter  to  you  whether  it 
18  given  or  withheld ;  the  opinion  or  the 
approbation  of  a  mere  girl  can  be  of  little 
importance  to  manhood  in  taking  the  great 
steps  of  life :  those  of  your  uncle  end  my 
father,  I  should  think,  would  be  much  more 
important  to  you.  For  myself,  I  must  es- 
teem an  effort  for  honorable  independence, 
but  I  am  no  judge  whatever  of  the  course 

you  are  taking,  and " 

At  that  moment  the  rector  returned,  the 
sentence  was  cut  short,  and  Charles, 
judging  from  his  own  sanguine  hopes,  and 
building  upon  the  blush  which  had  suffased 
the  cheeks  of  Alice,  conceived  and  carried 
with  him  as  a  hidden  treasure  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  not  entirely  indifferent 
concerning  him.  A  powerful  stimulus  for 
thepresent,  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  future. 

When  he  bade  her  his  adieu  an  hour  or 
two  later,  she  strove  to  wear  an  air  of  non- 
ehalance  and  coldness,  but  her  embarrass- 
ment prevented  her  success,  and  was  at- 
tributed by  him  to  a  very  different  cause 
from  the  true  one.  He  left  her  with  hope 
bounding  high  in  his  veins. 

When  he  was  gone,  Alice  sought  her 
room,  and  there  reflected  in  sorrow  upon 
the  pain  which  she  saw  she  was  destined  to 
give  another.    No  other  thought,  even  half 
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conceived,  mingled  with  this;  her  whole 
heart  was  given  to  Ijord  Arthur,  and  no 
doubt  concerning  his  purposes,  no  doubt 
concerning  the  depth  and  permanency  of 
his  affection,  crept  for  one  single  moment 
into  her  mind. 

Alice,  when  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Newby  an 
account  of  her  sister's  wedding,  had  beg- 
ged that  lady  not  to  urge  her  kind  invi- 
tation to  her  to  return  till  she  had  given  a 
little  time  to  her  father ;  for,  she  said,  the 
loss  of  his  eldest  daughter  must  be  broken 
to  him,  she  could  not  leave  him  to  utter 
solitude  at  once.  It  was  not,  therefore,  un- 
til three  weeks  after  the  wedding  that  Mrs. 
Newby  wrote  both  to  Alice  and  her  father, 
requesting  her  return  to  Newby  Grange. 
The  father  sighed  as  he  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  but  no  sigh  escaped  from  Alice. 
She  had  begun  to  feel  the  time  long  which 
kept  her  from  her  lover,  and  her  heart 
bounded  with  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
meeting  him  again ;  he  doubtless  would  be 
there,  and  as  she  thought  of  this  she  forgot 
her  father's  solitude. 

The  travelling  day  arrived.  Mrs.  New- 
by's  carriage  (sent  to  fetch  her)  stopped  at 
the  door.  Alice's  heart  a  little  sank  as  he 
handed  her  in,  and,  kissing  her  tenderly, 
said,  **  God  bless  you,  my  child,  and  grant 
us  soon  to  meet  again." 

She  followed  him  in  thought  to  his  soli- 
tary room  and  his  evenings  alone,  and  her 
thoughts  wandered  during  the  drive  be- 
tween Lord  Arthur,  and  her  father,  and 
her  newly-married  sister. 

She  little,  little  dreamed,  bow  sedulously 
Lord  Arthur  had  sought  to  wean  himself 
from  his  attachment — how,  having  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  obtaining  her  on  the  cheap  terms 
of  her  own  dishonor,  he  had  shrunk  from 
the  tie  which  was  to  shackle  him  for  life* 
Had  she  known  this,  how  her  heart  would 
have  sickened!  But  she  never  was  to 
know  it,  for  Lord  Arthur's  most  resolute 
efforts  to  disengage  his  fancy  or  his  affec- 
tions had  been  vain,  and  he  had  at  length 
determined  to  indulge  them  even  at  the 
fearful  cost  of  marriage ;  if  so,  indeed,  it 
must  be.  He  had  therefore  accepted  Mrs. 
Newby's  invitation  again  to  make  one  of 
the  party  whom  she  had  assembled  at  the 
Grange:  and  when,  the  day  after  her  own 
arrival,  Alice  saw  Lord  Arthur's  travelling 
carriage  driving  through  the  park,  her 
fondy  con6ding  heart  bounded  with  joy, 
<ind  she  received  him  with  the  unconstrain- 
ed demonstration  of  hearty  pleasure. 


FiM  T*Ii*)  Hifuin. 

THE   DYING   PAINTER. 


Bent  o'er  the  work  whicb  wni  Ma  joy  md  doom. 
Thai  morn,  hii  last,  with  longi  Ihit  knew  do 

Tlu  glad  bird*  hsraldad  ;  in  lu  <lMp>it 
Th«lalml  star  long  lingared  in  the  ikiea, 
Looking  ill  lait  upon  mm  ere  it  diea, — 
Diei  out  or  grief  loha&r  tfaoH  Jdjous  melodiea. 

Conaumplion  on  hia  holloo  cheek  has  thrown 

The  hectic  Suab,— a  aigoal  unto  Daaih 
Quichlv  to  cumeand  enter  on  hia  own  ; 
And  Life  her  wavering  Turcea  ahelierelh 
Within  bia  eyea,  tbeir  mournful  browa  be- 
neath. 
Lighting  them  with  a  &re  too  halal;  bright ; 
While  Genin*  neapa  baiide  her  fr.il  delight. 
And  Btrivea  in  vain  to  guide  hia  Iremuloua  hand 
aright. 

Full  man^  •  nigbtlj  houi  ma  alreplaaa  mwle, 
Peopled  with  piaaianata  imagining*, 

For  this  laal  picture,  where  heliad  portrayed 
Christ  healing  Hckneaa.    Suddenf;  the  wlnp 
Of  a  Hirange  dimnBH  abadow  him,  that  bringa. 

Flitting,  coirfoaed  before  bia  dizzy  eyr 


Give  place  to  Ihia,  hia  laat,  hia  nobleit  theme  : 

And  now  bii<  eager  fancy  aeemH  lu  aee, 
More  bright  than  e'en  in   hia  inosl  rapTateni 

Tbe  awfnl  ]»tv ,  Iha  neek  niajeM;, 

OrGod'aonnSoD,— O  now,  U  now  could  be 

Paint  the  conception  that  hatb  Rred  hia  brain  1 

But  ah  '.  that  alricken  hand  ia  raised  io  vain— 

Tba  heart  Ibat  All  that  thrill  will  nerar  beat 


'Tis  little  now  to  him  ibal  all  loo  aoon 

To  win  the  fame  lO  fondly  sougbihe  died, 

And  perished  tbirating  for  too  nra  a  boon  ; 
How  mMD  the  world,  ihe  faaae  fiir  which  ka 

sighed  I 
Look  to  that  apirit  gazing,  eagle-ayed, 

Upon  Hta  glory,  whose  afflicted  mien 

He  atrove  when  here  to  paint, — while  every 

8a  witching  fair  on  earth,  dMb  only  seem 
Aaa  morrtd  image  of  some  ill-renieinbeied  dream. 


langiDg  fai 
imTfade,  I 


And  every  form,  and  every  gorgaoui 
Hia  pencil  wrought,  before  him  cai 

Hay  round  iheirdving  falher'a  bed  have 
Iboa*  who  will  BOOB  be  orphans.    1 


aea,-- 


rphans.    Siprmy 


And  slill  deep  waters,  hidden  lovingly, 

Promaminouaataroraun,by  hanging boiigh a, — 

Wild    rocka  that    towered,  ell  acathed,  niih 

ihrealeaiog  browa. 

Daring  heaven's  bolts  once  more  Iheir  aulphuroua 


With  Bcanea  oThuman  blisaor  bate  or  dread ;-~ 
All  that  within  hii  aoul  enviaioned, 
Hia  hand  had  painled,  or  had  burned  to  paint, 
Before  hia  memory  riae,  ibea  Ading  faint — 
Aa  tllingi,  though  &ir,  with  yet  too  much  of  eanh 


WEEP  NOT. 


'Weep  not!' — how  vain  the  worda— how  aad  in 

Fall  Ihe  cold  worda  of  comlbrt  aa  lbs  ear. 
'  Weep  nol !' — can  genlle  lips  no  phrsaea  bono* 
TosDOihe  the  grief  that  wrfati  the  filling  tear? 
'Weep   not!'      Go  tell   the  mother  wBan  ilw 

preaaea 
Her  firat-bora  10  the  breast,  whoae  fearful  thro* 
Bought  the  young  life,  to  still  her  fond  csreisca, 
And  huih  her  transporls,  ere  to  voiceleaa  woe 
Thou  iBjat, '  Be  calm— weep   not.'     Did  we  in- 

No  earthly  synpalbiea  to  hold  IbcM  ftail 
Endearing  ilea,  then  might  the  liat'niog  apiril 
Need  thy  wias  counsel,  and  thy  worda  prevail. 
la  nol  our  heart's  aweet  sunshine  from  the  ftcM 
Wo   hove   beat  loved   to  look  on  ?— when  "lii 

flown, 
Gaxe  w«  not  backwarda  on  il>  lingeriitg  UM**- 
Aa  on  life's  darkened  path  we  [read  alone  ! 
The  bird  pinei  foi  ila  mate— nay,  if  a  flower 
Be  but  loo  roughly  fVorn  its  green  stem  torn. 
The  tree  will  droop  and  die.    It  is  ihe  dow«- 
Ofhearla  that  beat  hare  loved  IO  deepest  mooin; 
'  Weep  ! — welcome  tears  1'    aay  rather,  ih""  '' 

Thou  knuw'al  not  of— the  balm  ofteara  denial. 
Night  is  not  Iliad  in  gaiing  on  To-morrow, 
But  aheda  her  qniot  tear*  whan  Daylight  diw- 
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From  Toits'  Magtzlae. 

THE  FAITHFUL  HEART. 


She  was  a  girl  with  golden  curls,  and  his  waa 

rayoD  hair : 
Playmates  and  friends  from  childish  days  those 

two  young  cousins  were  ; 
And  up  through  all  the  widening  view  that  youth 

arou^  them  made. 
Still,  as  in  childhood,  hand  in  hand  they  met  its 

light  and  shade ; 
To  her  were  told  his  woodland  sports  by  mount 

and  lakelet  fair, 
To  her  each  soaring  hope  of  youth,  its  bright 

dreams  built  iu  air. 

And  listening  with  untiring  ear,  her  own  sweet 

dream  dreamt  she, — 
That  this  long  utterance  of  his  soul  from  Love^a 

own  fount  must  be ; 
And  so  time  pass'd — if  kind  to  all,  still  kept  he 

by  her  side. 
With  gentle  looks  and  gentle  carea  her  sweet 

blush  did  not  chide,  • 
Till  he  was  called  to  other  lands,  where  other 

stars  give  light. 
And  then  she  fell  as  her  one  star  had  left  her  unto 

night. 

Eve  shower'd  through  the  purpling  sky  her  influ- 
ence deep  and  still, 

When  onee  again  they  stood  beside  their  child- 
hood's favorite  rill ; 

Ever  hia  voiee  waa  aweet  and  low,  but  dwelt  there 
BOW  a  tone, 

As  fell  his  accents  on  her  ear,  to  other  days 
nnknown. 

**  Sweet  eooetn,  who  hast  heard  when  grief  or 
gladness  wrought  with  me, 

The  deepest  secret  of  my  soul  may  well  unseal 
to  thee ; 

A  fkirer  joy  hath  tonch'd  my  heart  than  coold  its 
dreams  fbretell, 

Kind  one  \  love  also,  for  my  sake,  the  bride  I  love 
so  well." 

She  did  not  fiiint,  broke  forth  no  cry  to  speak 

her  a^onv, 
Crush'd  in  its  blossom  evermore  althoagh  her 

heart  might  be ; 
He  told  his  tale  of  deepest  joy  as  in  the  former 

years. 
He  knew  not  every  word  he  said  she  lieard 

through  falling  tears. 
She  blest  him  with  mJ^  voice  and  clear,  and  told 

her  spirit  high, — 
'^Hy  heart  shall  ne'er  chill  Ai>,  with  wo  must 

rest  there  till  I  die." 
She  smoothed  the  trouble  from  his  path,  as  when 

his  childhood's  guide, 
And  won  the  gracioos  love  of  all  to  greet  his  fair 

yoong  bride. 

A  year  rolls  on,  besides  his  grave  there  stream 

the  bitter  tears 
Of  her,  his  bride, — of  her,  was  but  friend  of  his 

earlj  years ; 
And  still  time  paaseth  on  his  way,  the  wife  wears 

joyfUl  brow. 
And  robed  again  in  bridal  white,  at  that  same 

church  doth  vow ; 


But  she,  his  ear||r  fViend,  unchanged  a  mourner 

must  remain : 
Once  hath  she  given  her  all  of  love,  she  gave  it 

not  again : 
Only  when  skies  are  clear,  her  look  saith  as  it 

soars  above, 
**  To  the  pure  heaven  where  thou  art  gone,  y$t 

may  I  bear  my  love !" 


NOT  TO  MYSELF  ALONE. 

*  Not  to  myself  alone,' 

The  little  opening  flower  transported  cric»— > 

*  Not  to  myself  alone  I  bud  and  bloom; 
With  fVagrant  breath  the  breezes  I  perfume. 

And  gladden  all  thin^  with  my  rainbow  dyea; 
'The  bee  comes  sipping,  every  eventide, 

His  dainty  nil ; 
The  butterfly  within  my  cup  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill? 

'  Not  to  mvself  alone/ 
The  circling  star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast— 
'  Not  to  myself  alone  I  rise  and  set ; 
I  write  upon  night's  coronal  of  jet 
His  power  and  skill  who  formed  our  myriad  host ; 
A  friendly  beacon  at  heaven's  open  gate, 
I  gem  the  sky. 
That  man  might  ne'er  forcet,  in  every  fate. 
His  home  on  high. 

*Not  to  myself  alone,* 
The  heavy-laden  bee  doth  murmuring  hum— 
*Not  to  myself  alone  from  flower  to  flower 
I  rove  the  wood,  the  garden,  and  the  bower. 
And  to  the  hive  at  evening  weary  come : 
For  man,  for  man  the  luscious  food  I  pile 

With  busy  care, 
Content  if  this  repay  my  ceaseless  toil — 
A  scanty  share.' 

*  Not  to  myself  alone,' 

The  soaring  bird  with  lusty  pinion  sings — 

*  Not  to  myself  alone  1  raise  my  song ; 

I  cheer  the  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongue, 
And  bear  the  mourner  on  my  viewless  wings ; 
1  bid  the  hymnless  churl  my  anthem  learn, 

And  God  adore ; 
I  call  the  worldling  from  his  dross  to  turn. 
And  sing  and  soar.' 

'  Not  to  myself  alone,' 
The  streamlet  whispers  on  its  pebbly  way — 

*  Not  to  myself  alone  I  sparkling  glide ; 
I  scatter  health  and  life  on  every  side, 

And  strew  the  fields  with  herb  and  flow'ret  gay, 
1  sing  unto  the  common,  bleak  and  bare, 

My  gladsome  tune ; 
I  sweeten  and  refresh  the  languid  air 
In  droughty  June.' 

*  Not  to  myeelf  akme'^ 

Oh  man,  forget  not  thou,  earth's  honored  priest ! 
Its  toncue,  its  aoul,  its  li&^its  poise,  its  heart- 
In  earth's  great  chorus  to  sustain  thy  part. 
Chiefest  of  guests  at  love's  ungrudging  f«ast. 
Play  not  the  niggard,  spurn  thy  native  clod. 

And  self  disown ; 
Live  to  thy  neighbor,  live  unto  thy  God, 
Not  to  thyself  alone. 
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THE  WOODMAN. 


Hark  I  the  woodman*^  axe  is  ringing. 
Hark  !  beneath  his  sturdy  stroke 
Groans  the  doomed  and  noble  oak. 
Bee !  its  twisted  branches  flinging 
Shattered  foliage  on  the  earth, 
Last  giA,  last  weeping  token  to  the  soil  which 
gave  it  birth. 

Hark  !  the  woodman's  lay  ascending. 
Little  cares  he  for  the  hours 
When  sweet  Spring  leads  back  the  flowers, 
And  the  song-birds  hither  bending, 
Vainly  seek  the  well-known  shield, 
Where  their  nest  through  vaniiflied  summers  was 
tenderly  concealed. 

Unto  him  no  voice  is  calling 
From  the  gnarled  yet  stately  trunk, 
Where  to  rest  the  pi 'grim  sunk  ; 
And  the  shadow  round  it  falling 
Brings  no  vision  to  his  eye 
Of  the  forms  once  grouped  beneath  it,  in  ages  now 
gone  by. 

Like  the  tree,  thus  sternly  fated. 
Sinks  the  dome  young  Fancy  rears 
In  the  spring-time  of  our  years; 
When,  in  loftiest  pride  elated. 
Comes  Reality's  keen  blow. 
And  the  stem  on  which  we  leant  is  for  evermore 
laid  low. 

Hark !  the  woodman's  axe  loud  ringing: 
But  his  track  will  pass  away. 
And  behold  !  with  freshening  spray 
Greener  saplings  near  are  springing. 
So,  when  Fancy's  sway  jb  gone, 
Hopes  may  rise  more  blest  ana  lasting  than  ever 
roand  her  shone. 


From  Ui«  Daily  N«wt. 


From  tko  DoliliB  Univorritj  Msfasiat. 
FLOWERS. 

Ye  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Earth, 
Sweet  flowers,  fair  and  frail ; 

A  sermon  speaks  in  every  bnd 
That  woos  the  summer  gale. 

Ye  lift  your  heads  at  early  morn. 

To  greet  the  sunny  ray. 
And  cast  your  fragrance  forth  to  praise 

The  Lord  of  night  and  day. 

Sown  in  the  damp  and  cheerless  earth, 

T«  iloBber  lor  awhite, 
Then  wiimdii  unto  gl*trinu8  life. 

And  bid  craataon  imile. 

Thus  when  within  the  darksome  tomb 

Our  mortal  frame  shall  lie. 
The  soul,  frt'cd  from  the  bonds  of  sin. 

Shall  join  the  choir  on  high. 


THE  WATCHER  ON  THE  TOWER. 

BT  CHARLX8  MACKAT. 

*^  What  dost  thou,  lone  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Is  the  day  breaking  ?— comes  the  wished-for  hour  ? 
Tell  us  the  signs,  and  stretch  abroad  thy  band. 
If  the  bright  morning  dawns  upon  ^e  latad." 

*  The  stars  are  clear  above  me,  scarcely  ontf 
Has  dimmed  its  rays  jn  reverence  to  the  sun ; 
But  yet  I  see  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
Some  fair,  faint  streaks,  as  if  the   light  would 
surge.' 

**  Look  forth  again,  oh  watcher  on  the  tower — 
The  people  wake,  and  languish  for  the  hour ;  ^ 
Long  have  they  dwelt  in  darkness,  and  thev  pine 
For  the  full  daylight  that  they  know  must  shine.*' 

'I  see  not  well — the  mom  is  cloudy  still ; 
There  is  a  radiance  on  the  distant  hill — 
Even  as  I  watch  the  glory  seems  to  glow ; 
But  the  stars  blink,  and  the  night-breezes  blow.' 

"  And  is  that  all,  oh  watcher  on  the  tower  ? 
Look  forth  again,  it  must  be  near  the  hour. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  snowy  mountain  copea. 
And   the   green  woods   beneath   them    on    the 
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*  A  mist  envelopes  them  ;  I  cannot  trace 
Their  outline ;  but  the  dav  comes  on  apace. 
The  clouds  roll  up  in  golcf  and  amber  flakes, 
And  all  the  stars  grow  dim.  The  morning  breaks.* 

"  We  thank  thee,  lonely  watcher  on  the  tower ; 
But  look  again,  and  tell  us,  hour  b^  hour, 
All  thou  behuldest ;  many  of  us  die 
Ere  the  day  comes ',  oh,  give  them  a  reply  !" 

*  I  see  the  hill* tops  now  ;  and  chanticleer 
Crows  his  prophetic  carol  on  my  ear ; 

I  see  the  distant  woods  and  fields  of  corn. 
An  ocean  gleaming  in  the  light  of  mom.* 

*<  Again,  acain — oh  watcher  on  the  tower— 
We  thirst  S>r  daylight,  and  we  bide  the  hour. 
Patient  but  longing.    Tell  us,  shall  it  be 
A  bright,  calm,  glorious  daylight  for  the  free  ?*' 

*  I  hope,  but  cannot  tell.     I  hear  a  song. 
Vivid  as  day  itself;  and  clear  and  strong ; 
As  of  a  lark — young  prophet  of  the  noon — 
Pouring  in  tunlight  hia  seraphic  tune.' 

"  What  doth  he  say,  oh  watclier  on  the  tower? 
Is  he  a  prophet  ?    Doth  the  dawning  hour 
Inspire  his  muaic  ?    Is  his  chant  sublime 
With  the  ftill  glories  of  the  coming  lime?" 

• 

*  He  prophesies — his  heart  is  full— his  lay 
Tells  of  the  brightness  of  a  peaceful  day  ! 
A  day  not  cloudless,  nor  void  of  storm. 

But  sunny  for  the  most,  snd  clear  and  warm.' 

'*  We  thank  thee,  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower. 
For  all  thou  tellest    Singa  he  of  an  hovr 
When  Error  shall  decav,aod  Truth  grow  strongs 
When  Right  shall  rule  supreme,  and  vanquiali 
Wrong?" 
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'  He  BingB  of  brotherhood,  and  joy  and  peace  ; 
Of  days  when  jealousiea  and  hate  shall  cease  ; 
When  war  shall  die,  and  Msn^s  progressive  mind 
Soar  as  unfettered  as  its  God  designed  '.' 

«  Well  done  !  thou  wstcher  on  the  lonely  tower ! 
Is  the  day  breaking  ?  dawns  the  happy  hour  ? 
We  pine  to  see  it.    Tell  us  yet  agnn, 
If  the  broad  daylight  breaks  upon  the  plain  ?** 

'  It  breaks — it  comes — the  misty  shadows  fly — 
A  rosy  radiance  gleams  upon  the  sky ; 
The  mountsin-tops  reflect  it. calm  and  clear; 
The  plain  i#  yet  in  shade ;  but  Day  is  near.' 


LOVE'S  SEASONS. 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  bud 

To  burst  firom  the  swollen  bark : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  flood 

To  break  from  its  ice-womb  dark  : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  bird 

From  the  sunny  palms  to  roam. 
When  its  wandering  heart  is  wildly  stirred 

With  a  Voice  from  its  northern  home : 
It  is  the  time  of  Spring ! 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  budding  time, 
Which  longs  to  burst  into  its  fullest  prime, 
A  dawn  which  promises  a  summer  aay 
Whose  genial  warmth  can  never  pass  away; 

Love  then  unfolds  his  wing. 

There  is  an  hour  fbr  the  leaf 

To  put  on  its  darkest  green  : 
There  is  an  hour, — wBy  so  brief? 

For  the  flowers'  most  vivid  sheen. 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  wood 

To  teem  with  perfume  and  song: 
There  is  an  hour  for  river  and  flood 

To  swarm  with  the  finny  throng ; 

It  is  the  Summer's  bloom ! 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  time  of  bliss, 
When  number  ftils  to  mark  each  burning  kiss, 
When  there*s  a  spell,  a  loadstar  in  the  e^e. 
The  loss  of  which  would  make  ye  long  to  die  : 

Love  broods  then  o'er  his  home. 

There  is  an  hour  fbr  the  grass 

To  sicken  beneath  the  sun : 
There  is  an  hour  when  the  glass 

From  the  summer  wave  is  gone: 
There  is  nn  hour  for  the  leaf 

To  cripple  and  drop  from  the  tree : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  dead-ripe  sheaf 

To  be  carried  fVom  ofl'thelea; 

Then  Autumn  rhills  the  sky. 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  time  of  wo, 
A  madd'ning  time,  the  cause  of  which  few  know, 
When  eye  meets  eye,  but  with  a  chilly  stare, 
When  breast  meets  breast,  but  love  is  now  not 
there: 

His  wings  are  stretch'd  to  fly. 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  tree 

To  stand  with  a  sapless  heart : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  bee 

To  die  *neath  the  frost's  fell  dart : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  wreath 

Of  the  white  snow  to  bury  all: 


There  is  an  hour  fbr  Earth's  King,  old  Death, 
To  cover  her  face  with  his  pall ; 

Wiien  Winter  holdeth  sway. 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  rayless  time, 
When  sight,  or  sound,  or  action  most  sublime, 
Cannot  awake  the  soul  from  ont  the  sleep 
Of  black  despair. — How  could  it  wake,  how  could 
it  weep, 

When  Love  hath  flown  away  f 


A  MOTHER'S  RESIGNATION. 

No,  not  forgotten  !    Though  the  wound  has 
closed, 
And  seldom  with  thy  name  I  trust  my  tongue. 
My  soni  so  early  lost,  and  mourned  so  long; 
The  mother's  breast  where   once  thy   head 
reposed 
Still  keeps  thy  imsge,  sacred  through  long  years, 
An  altar,  hallowed^once  with  many  tears. 

How  oft  my  heart  beats  at  some  idle  saying, 
Some  casnal  mention  of  that  fbreign  land 
Wherein  thy  grave  was  dug  with  hasty  hand. 

And  thy  stile  requiem  was  ihy  mother's  praying, 
Till  o'er  the  ocean  swifk-winged  memory  flies, 
To  that  lone  forest  where  my  first-born  lies ! 

Sometimes,  when  in  my  other  babes  I  trace 
A  momentary  likenera  unto  thee— - 
Thy  smile  that  ever  ebines  in  memory, 

Thy  thoughtfbl  eyes,  thy  love-illumined face<— 
I  clasp  the  wondering  child  unto  my  breast. 
And  nmey  (hat  my  arms  roond  thee  are  preet. 

I  think  of  thee,  but  't«s  with  grief  no  longer; 
I  number  theo  smong  my  children  still ; 
Though  parted  in  the  flesh,  by  God's  high  will, 

I  feel  my  soul's  deep  love  for  ihec  grow  etronger. 
Like  one  of  old,  I  glory  to  have  given. 
Out  of  my  flock,  an  angel  into  Heaven. 


THE  DEATH-BED. 


We  watched  her  breathins  through  the  night. 

Her  breathing  sofl  and  Tow, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak. 

So  slowly  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied— 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad. 

And  chill  with  enrly  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 


MISCELLANEO 


PARAGBAPHB  FBOH  PUNCH. 

S*L>  or  THE  Stdd  of  Loud  Oioros  Bik- 
TIKCK. — Among  the  varioin  Loo  tbsl  wire 
koockud  down,  ihe  fhlloiriDg  wera  noi  included, 
ollliough  put  up  for  nhat  ihej  noiitd  felcb  : — 

CiaplTtip. — A  good  back,  vrarranlad  to  snil  a 
coonlFT  gen  lie  man. 

SopkimtTy. — Hai  batn  woilted  Ilia  nhola  of  till 

Sritith  Uon. — A  capital  Bag  (or  a  cantar. 
Statittiet. — UDaoand,  but  n&t  for  •  lamponry 

Vititftntim. — A  liied  bona,  tboogh  ratbar  Ti- 
ciona  ;  backed  by  Hr.  B,  Ditraeli. 

Tb«  DtTby  Diltf,  or  ForloTA  Hoft  —Entered 
for  Ibe  HJBUtcrial  Cup  at  ibo  next  Hi.  Stephen 'i 

It  ii  unfbrtunale  tbil  tbs  noble  Lord  eould  ni 
diipoae  of  thia  portion  of  hie  *lud.  Had  he  got 
rid  ortbeiv>  boreeii,  tbe  polilical  arena,  for  which 
be  aeema  to  have  eichanged  the  race-aaurie, 
nould  be  a  gpecuUlion  mora  promi-ing  than  it 


Be«n»  10  be  g 


Tm  PaiHCiLT  pRT  — We  perceiTe  bj  tbe  p«- 
pera  that  the  little  Dale  of  Cornwall  i-xciled  tre- 
meodoua  ealhuiiaBm  in  bi*  own  lilile  Duchy. 
What  perhaps  added  (o  the  inlereal  he  excited 
among  the  iBhabitnoU  of  Ihia  mining  district  wh> 
tbe    tact  of  the   little  fellow   himsElf  being    a 

RiiLWAT  LuxDiilta.— The  Railway  Smoking 
Saloon  having  given  great  aatiafaclion  in  tbe 
Eaitern  Counliea,  the  apiriled  direelora  ioiend  to 
atart  a  billiard  room  on  Iheaame  liae. 

Chicx  to  the  Kiro. — Tbe  Coboarga  hart 
met  with  a  ch-ck  in  Spain.  Prince  Albert  laya 
bia  reletiona  '  would  not  liove  minded  the  check 
ao  macb,  iflhey  could  only  have  golmalcij.' 

CDmoamai  or  Bcitaca. — At  the  aitlingi  nr 
tbe  Aiiocialiun,  at  Sonthamploo,  il  h»  an- 
nounced thai  a  certain  prolisMar  would  pcuduce 
flu  holUed  tmtll  of  ligkming,  we  btVivve  uf  th' 
■nrl  that  tb'-  Americana  call  '  greaied  '  If  even 
tbe  amell  of  ligbtning  can  be  bottled  after  tlii> 


laihion,  may  we  not  bop«  that  thnndarbolla  ahalt 
be  made  ao  common  ih*t  limid  people  ma;  baten 
Iheii  bedroom  doors  wilb  them  ? 

\V*Rl)i  IK  CsiKcEFr.— Miia  Mary  Anne  John- 


■blac 

O'ye^  _  _  .  . 

yearly.'  And  '  uuto  ench  of  the  call,  Blaekf, 
Jemmj,  and  Tom,  an  aunuity  offlUajear  for 
the  three  cala,  to  be  paid  half-yeaily.'  Since  ibia 
will  baa  been  made  kooirn.  Carlo—the  factahowa 
the  apirit  ..fltBding  competition— bas  been  dread- 
fully annoye-1  by  the  BolicilBLion.  of  a  boat  of 
tnp^-meni  whilst  Blacky,  Jonimy,  ond  Tom  have 
bRSn  equally  perteculcd  by  (be  commercial  rapa- 
city ofcata'  meal  vender!  snil  milkivomeD.  Itia 
■uppoisd  lliBt  Ibe  heirs  ofMita  Johnioa,  not  hav- 
ing yet  arrived  at  th"  age  of  Iwentyoue,  will—lor 
the  proleclion  of  their  properly— be  made  ward* 
In  Chancery.    Lord  Coltenham  will  bepeliti<>ii«d 


wbili 


I   Carlo; 


be  induced  to  throw  open  iii«  kilcben  to  Tom, 
Blacky,  and  Jemmy. 

Poltci  NriLiiCEBcE.— Louis  Philippe  Or- 
leana,  an  old  man,  with  a  lurin  head  and  •  verr 
confidi-nt  eipreasion,  wu  charged  before  the 
Bench,  Public  Opinion,  with  a  moat  flagiiioua  m 


alatemenla,    but   may  be    biie 


It  appeared  that  n  Spaniard,  named  Ferdinand, 
who  had  diatinguiabed  himielf  Da  a  man'milliner 
— baring  been  specially  appointed  ea  pelticiiat. 
mak^r  and  embroiderer  lo  tte  Uolv  Virgin-die^ 
loine  jears  ago  at  Madrid,  leaving  behind  bim 
two  little  inCanl  girln ;  end  il  waa  for  the  crafty 
abduction  of  the  younger  of  Iheaa  children,!^ 
name  Luiaa— a  young  cn-alure  acnrcely  mar- 
nageabl — thai  the  priton^r  waa  brought  lo  the 
bar.  Ho  waa  an  old  ofiinder,  full  ofaubileliea 
and  tricks,  nbich  be  pliijed  olT  under  tbe  gniMof 


MtCrCCLLAlVBOim. 
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the  most  enehantiDg  bonkatnme^  whieb,  of  conrte, 
onlj  tendered  bim  the  more  dangerous.  This, 
however,  wa*  the  first  time  he  had  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  a  child^stealer. 

It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  the  petticoat 
maker  died  very  rich ;  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  immense  wealth  of  the  unfortunate  Luisa 
was  one  reason  for  drawing  upon  her  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  who  had  also — there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it — considerable  hopes  of  obtaining 
farther  advantages  by  meddling  in  her  family  af 
fairs;  and  farther  of  ultimately  obtaining  the 
larger  share  of  the  property  on  the  death  of  her 
sister,  reputed  not  to  be  of  the  most  vigorous  con- 
stitution. It  was  shown  that  Orleans  had  had 
crafty  accomplices  in  the  business.  He  had  intro- 
duced into  the  house  ofth^  young  ladies  a  French 
bair-dres9(^r,  named  Bresson,' who  had  turned  the 
bead  of  the  innocent  Loiea  with  the  most  glowing 
description  of  Orleans,  surnamed  M ontpensier ; 
a  youth  with  ffreat  precocity  of  moustache.  The 
h«iir*dresser  ifresson  had  atao  contrived  to  give 
the  young  man's  portrait  (pninted  for  the  occa- 
sion) to  the  hapless  Luisa ;  and  the  effect  of  a 
portrait  of  a  handsome  young  man  upon  a  girl  of 
14  would  be  obvious. 

Finally,  a  contract  of  marriage  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  craftiness  of  the  hair-dresser ;  and 
the  child — however  it  might  be  attempted  to  pal- 
liate the  circumstances  by  the  forms  of  law — the 
child  was,  in  a  word,  stolen  from  herself  her 
country  and  her  relations,  by  the  guile  and  ava- 
rice of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

The  court  regretted  that  it  could  not  interfere 
in  eveti  so  flagitious  a  ease.  The  prisoner  must 
be  disciiargfd  ;  though  he  must  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  he  left  the  court  with  clean  hands. 

Hereupon  the  prisoner  gave  a  knowing  wink, 
chunklp,  and  left  the  court,  bottming  **  Uu  peut- 
on  htn  mieuz,  qu'au  sein  do  sa  fiimille !" 


We  most  lifVADB  Irklamd. — Ireland  was 
Peel's  difficulty ;  he  said  so.  Ireland  will  be 
Russcirs  difficulty.  She  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
every  body  who  shall  attempt  to  govern  her 
peaci*ably  ;  she  is  becoming  even  a  difficulty  to 
O'Connell ;  thanks-^ small  thanks— to  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  heard  many  old  gentle- 
men declare,  that  Ireland  is  not  yet  conquerKd  ; 
and  conquered  she  must  foe.  We  therefore  plainly 
and  plumply,  without  mincing  the  matter,  recom* 
mend  an  invasion  of  Ireland. 

Not  from  the  vain  wish  to  parade  our  skill  in 
strategy,  but  from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism, 
do  we  propose  the  following  arrangement  of  the 
invading  forces : — 

The  van  is  to  ronsist  of  grenadiers,  to  be  called 
the  Ist  Lif^  Potatoes,  who  are  to  shower  the  ef- 
ftrctive  missile  they  take  their  name  from  on  the 
quarters  where  it  is  must  needed. 

The  right  wing  is  to  be  formed  of  the  House- 
hold Bread  and  Meat  Brigade  ;  troops  that  may 
be  depended  upon  for  giving  the  enemy  a  belly- 
full.  They  are  to  be  inslruoifd  to  give  no  quar- 
ter, except  the  quartern  loaf  ^The  left  shall  be 
constituted  by  the  Heavy  (Barclay's)  Dragoons, 
who  will  have  f  rmrd  a  luiirtion  with  Guinn>  ss's 
regiment  at  Dublin.  Ihese  stout  fellows  wilt 
soon  drench  all  their  adversaries  In  the  centre 
shall  be  stationed  the  Light  £atabl»  a  and  Drinka- 
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blea.    The  old  Coereion  Company  is  to  be  dis- 
banded as  nseleas,  ereii  aa  a  forlorn  hope. 

The  whole  army  Is  to  be  flanked  by  a  squadron 
of  Schoolmasters,  who  are  to  form  a  corps  de  r«» 
serve,  to  act  only  when  the  vietorv  is  decided,  in 
order  to  complete  and  secure  U.  For,  till  the  ope- 
rations of  the  ProTiaional  Battalion  huTe  been 
Bucoeasful,  the  services  of  the  scholastic  force  will 
be  unavailing.  The  former,  however,  having 
broken  the  enemy's  line,  bis  utter  route  amA  dis- 
comfiture hy  the  latter  is  inevitable. 


An  ExAMPLK  TO  Ekplotms.— -On  Monday, 
August  81,  LuTce  James  Hansard,  Esq.,  Printer  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  gave  a  sufhptuous  dinner 
to  the  whole  of  his  larae  establishment,  consist- 
ing of  S30  persons,  at  the  King  and  Queen  Inn, 
Brighton.  The  entire  expense  of  the  railway 
return  tickets  (available  from  the  preceding  Sat- 
urday to  the  {following  W^-dnesday),  dinner,  tea, 
and  beds,  was  defrayed  by  the  above  named  gen- 
tleman, at  an  expense  of  £250.  But  the  greater 
pleasure  of  this  delightful  excursion  was  contain- 
ed in  the  speech  of  Mr.  H.  after  dinner. 

The  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  "social  pro- 
gress," and  the  rights  of  labor,  and  the  assurance 
that  it  was  his  pride,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his 
grandfkther  and  father,  to  give  "  a  fkir  day's  wa- 
ges for  a  fkir  day's  work,"  were  alike  honorable 
to  him  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  Christian.  In 
conclusion,  he  thanked  his  people  fur  their  exer- 
tions during  the  last  year ;  hoped  that  aa  he  in- 
creased in  prosperity  so  would  they ;  also,  that 
they  might  mert  again  next  vear ;  and  that  they 
had  been  enjoying  and  would  enjoy  tbemselvea 
at  this  beautiful  watering-place.  He  retired,  car- 
rying with  him  the  gratitude  of  all ;  the  munifi- 
cent gift  being  doubly  enhanced  by  the  kind  and 
manly  sentiments  of  the  giver. ^Pcop(e'#  Jommal, 


Young  Irelarp  ow  the  Distress. — Mr.  Smith 
O  Brien  has  published  in  the  Kation  a  lon^  letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  prevailing  distress; 
making  various  suggestions.  He  calls  on  Parlia- 
ment to  fetch  up  its  long  arrears  of  useful  legisla- 
tion for  Ireland  :  and  suggests  that  the  next  ses- 
sion should  be  held  in  ])ublin.  He  enumerates 
his  remedial  measures  ;  public  expenditure  upon 
works  of  a  national  character,  such  as  dockyards, 
&c  ;  advanctrs  of  public  money  by  way  oi  loan 
in  aid  of  enterprises  offering  a  prospect  of  a  return 
sufficient  to  indemnify  the  State ;  a  special  tax 
upon  absentees;  a  Bill  to  secure  to  tenants,  when 
removed  from  their  holdings,  compensation  for 
the  labor  and  capital  expended  by  them  in  snb- 
stantial  improvements ;  more  efiective  measures 
for  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  ;  enact- 
ments for  facilitating  the  f>ale  of  portions  of  es- 
tates, with  a  view  to  disencumber  th*'  rem  <ind*;r  : 
additional  security  of  tenure  to  lessees  of  deriva- 
tive estates  ;  and  farilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
small  estates  of  inheritance  by  moderate  capi- 
talists. 

There  is  a  general  belief  in  Ireland  that  Parlia- 
ment will  be  called  together  « a^ly,  probably  in 
November,  to  amend  some  t*chnical  defects  of 
the  Lahorate  Act ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Conway  on  the  Act,  countenancts  the  be- 
lief 
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MoBAHMBD  Ali  avd  BIS  FufiLY — HohaiB- 
med  AH  it  now,  it  is  believedf  in  bisseventy-miich 
or  eightieth  year ;  but  time  has  dealt  kindiy  with 
bim,  and  he  has  oot  been  wanting  on  his  part  in 
endeavors  to  deserve  this  lenient  treatment.  Of 
late  years  he  has  redoubled  the  care  which  be 
has  always  bestowed  on  his  health.  He  keeps 
exceedingly  regular  hours  ;  bathes  often,  some* 
times  in  milk ;  and,  in  facti  resorts  to  ever^  means 
of  prolonging  a  life  which  he  believes,  with  some 
reason,  to  be  valuable.  Regularly  every  mom« 
ing,  wh*'n  at  Alexandria,  he  rides  or  drives  out  to 
the  garden  of  M.  Gibara,  and  takes  hjs  breakfast 
there,  either  beneath  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  gmve 
of  palm  trees,  or  in  an  elegant  kiosk,  fitted  up  for 
bis  especial  use.  He  generally  remains  at  this 
place  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  giving  audience  to  the  various  consuls  and 
merchants  who  may  dei>ire  an  interview.  Not  to 
repeat  what  may  doubtless  be  found  in  every  book 
of  travels,  we  will  merely  add,  that  his  highness 
often  indulges  in  a  game  of  billiards,  on  a  be^uti- 
fiil  table  of  Parisian  workmanship,  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  his  new  palace. 

Mohammed  All's  appearance  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  controversies.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
is  neither  undi|;nified  nor  vulgar,  as  some  have 
pretended,  nor  is  it  impressed  with  that  stamp  of 
majesty  which  others  seem  to  hove  discovered. — 
Not  being  an  anointed  king,  he  has  none  of  the 
attributes  of  that  distinguished  position ;  authority 
is  not  written  in  divine  characters  on  his  brow, 
nor  are  his  eyes  replete  with  inexplicable  meaning. 
But  he  has  the  aspect  and  expression  of  an  excel- 
lent man  of  business,  elevated  and  refined  by  a 
consc  ousness  of  power.  His  costume  is  general- 
Iv  simple,  and  a  lung  beard  imparts  considerable 
cfignity  and  gravity  to  bis  countenance.  Short 
and  firmly  built,  he  moves  with  a  step  of  a  much 
younger  man  ;  and  there  are  many  years  of  life 
beaming  in  his  small  keen  eyes. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  is  reputed  to  be  the  eldest  son  of 
Mohammed  Ali.  We  say  reputed,  because  doubts 
have  been  expressed  respecting  his  parentage ; 
and  even  now  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
in  this  countrv  coniinue  to  entertain  these  doubts. 
They  assert  that  he  is  simply  an  adopted  son,  but 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  support  their  opinions  by 
any  very  cogent  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  formal  oeclaiation  of  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
pudiates the  statement  entirely,  and  acknowledg- 
es Ibrahim.  This  being  the  case,  the  matter  be- 
comes of  little  moment,  and  the  introduction  of 
Ibrahim's  name  into  the  treaty  of  1841,  precludes 
the  expectation  that  any  considerable  political  con- 
sequences can  ever  flow  from  this  report,  which 
originated,  we  belifive,  in  the  personal  enmity  of 
Drovetti,  formerly  French  consul  at  Alexandria. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  has  three  sons. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  has  in 
some  respects  proved  himself  a  great  benefactor  to 
Egypt ;  at  any  rate,  he  may  be  sure  that  the  ca- 
reer he  has  pursued  since  the  last  Syrian  campaign 
will  reflect  much  more  honor  on  his  memory  than 
any  of  his  militsry  achievements.  It  is  as  a  hor- 
ticulturist and  agriculturist  on  a  princely  scale  that 
he  has  chiefly  shone  ;  and  certainly,  when  wc 
view  the  beautiful  gardens  he  has  formed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  him  his  due  meed  of  praise.  Many 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  and  trees  have  been 
Introduced  into  the  country  through  his  instru- 
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mentality  ;  and  the  works  he  has  undertakan  have 
given  employment  to  a  great  number  ot  Arabs, 
paid,  oartainly,  according  to  the  very  low  tariff 
existing,  but regulurly  and  faithfully  paid  Amoog 
hia  most  useful  works  may  be  mentioned,  the  re- 
moval of  those  vast  mounds  of  rubbiali  which  a 
few  years  back  deformed  the  southern  entrance  to 
Cairo,  and  the  Mpplication  of  the  soil  thus  obtained, 
to  the  filling  up  of  pits  and  hollows  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  plain.  The  fine  level  in  thin 
manner  produced  was  planted  with  olive  trees, 
which  were  soon  covered  with  fruit,  and  will 
hereafter  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  capital  Ibrahim  likewise  sent  one 
of  his  gardeners  to  India,  and  other  countrtea  of 
the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  valuable 
plants  and  trees,  which  might  bear  naturalisation 
in  Egypt,  and  in  several  canes,  we  t>elieve,  the 
new  importations  promise  to  flourish  and  prove 
productive. 

Said  Pasha,  the  second  son  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
is  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time 
emulates  the  horticultural  propensities  of  hia  bro- 
ther. Hossein  Bey^  aged  twentv,  and  Ualim  Bey, 
aged  seventeen,  the  third  and  &urth  sons  of  the 
Pasha,  are  at  present  in  Paris,  pursuing  their  ed- 
ucation. The  youngest  son  of  Mohammed  Ali 
has  received  the  same  name  yis  his  failier,  and 
holds  the  rank  of  bey  ;  he  is  thirteen  years  old.-~ 
The  Topic. 


LoRo  RossE*s  TELBSC0PK.F— Dr.  Seoreshy,  of 
Bradford,  England,  still  continues  to  lecture  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Heaveos  through  the  mon- 
ster telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  He  describes  the 
moon  as  appearing  in  great  magnificence  through 
this  fsmed  instrument,  seeming  like  a  globe  of 
molten  silver,  whilst  every  objeci  of  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  yards  was  quite  visible,  and  edi- 
fices of  the  t>ize  of  York  Miniiter,  might  therefore, 
he  said,  be  easily  perceived  if  they  had  existed. 
He  stated  that  tht^re  was  no  appearance  of  any 
thing  of  that  nature,  neither  was  there  any  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  water,  nor  of  an  at- 
mosphere. There  was  a  vast  number  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  several  miles  in  breadth  ;  through  one 
of  them  there  was  a  line  in  continuance  of  one, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  If  ngtb,  which 
ran  in  a  straight  direction  like  a  railway.  The 
general  appearance,  however,  was  like  one  vast 
ruin  of  nature  ;  and  many  of  the  pieces  of  rock, 
driven  out  of  the  volcanoes,  appeared  to  be  laid  at 
various  distances.  The  Doctor  said  he  expecttd 
it  would  soon  be  competent  to  Daguerreotype  the 
image  of  the  moon  upon  the  speculum,  which 
could  not  be  done  at  present,  as  the  moon  was  not 
stationary,  but  he  stated  that  Lord  Rosse  rontem* 
plated  a  piece  of  mechaoism  to  move  the  teles- 
cope to  a  certain  distance,  with  a  motion  corres- 
ponding to  the  movement  of  the  nioun. 

Dr.  Scoretby  further  remarked  that  the  nebnln 
already  observed,  were  between  one  aod  two 
iiondred,  which  was  doing  well,  considering  that 
the  observations  had  often  been  obstructed  by 
cloudy  nights.  Although  this  great  telescope  has 
been  erected  nearly  two  years,  it  has  not  been  in 
complete  operation  more  than  six  or  seven  months, 
and  already  the  nebol«  not  before  tolly  examined 
Lave  been  diaeovered  to  be  a  collection  of  tnaa. 
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their  exprndituro  in  piaster  piiiarsi,  giiaiiig  i  uiuci  ntriu  up  lu  incmtru  nuicuic,  t>v^uii4  us 
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Pion  Uia  Edinbtirth  OcTitw. 
LIVES  OF  EMINENT  LAWYERS. 

1.  The  Lives  of  Emintnt  English  Juitges 
of  the  Sreenftenth  and  Eighttrnth  Cca- 
turiei.  By  W.  N.  Welsby,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Recorder  of  Chester.  8vo.  London : 
1846. 

2.  The  Lives  of  Twthe  Eminent  Judges  of 
the  Last  and  of  Ike  Present  Century.  By 
William  C.  Townsiiend,  Esq,,  M.A , 
Recorder  of  Macclesfield.  Two  vol- 
umes.    8vo.     London :  1846. 

In  an  Essay  on  Gin-Shops,  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  '  Essays,  by  Boz,'  will 
be    found    some   curious   remarks   on   the 


liability  of  certair 


Irndea 


mad  i 


r  contract  epidemic  disord 
a  v%ry  distressing  and  eccentric  kind  ;  the 
most  remarkable  symptums  being  an  enor- 
mous outlay  in  decorations  and  aimounce- 
ments,  or  an  unaccounialile  edgerne^s  to 
create  a  detnand  for  commodities  by  over- 
stocking the  market  with  them.  The  writer 
menliona  gin-shops,  shawl-shops,  and  druo- 
gisiB  as  familiar  instances;  but  we  should 
be  inclined  toname  booksellers  as  the  sever- 
est sufferers  from  such  maladies ;  for  though 
their  expenditure  in  plaster  pillars,  gilding 
Vol.  IX.  No.  IV 


and  plate-glass,  has  not  hitherto  been  ex- 
cessive, they  surely  more  than  compensate 
for  any  comparative  saving  iu  these  articles 
by  advertisements;  and  no  class  of  traders 
speculate  more  rashly  on  a  demand  to  be 
created,  or  rush  into  madder  competition  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  an  opening  or  new  field 
for  capitul.  With  them,  it  never  rains  but 
it  pours;  single  misfortunes  (meaning,  bad 
books]  never  come  alone ;  and  when  we  get 
a  good  thing,  it  speedily  becomes  so  paro- 
died and  travestied  by  imitators,  (hat  we 
oden  end  by  wishing  we  never  had  it  at  all. 
For  example,  the  historical  novels  of  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  are  a  heavy  set- 
off ngainxt  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  au- 
thor of  Woverley  ;  and  as  to  ihe  fashionable 
novels,  we  are  templed  to  address  the  only 
surviving  (Sunder  of  any  note  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Cole:— 'Oh,  Lord  N.,  Lord  N.  1 
where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die  7" 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
ihat  the  prolonged  duration  as  well  as  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  madness  or  dis- 
ease, is  in  no  femall  degree  owing  lo  (he  re- 
missness of  the  critical  portion  of  the  press ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  slashing  article 
might  operate  as  beneficially  as  shaving  the 
head  and  blistering;  and  a  coxcombical 
writer  held  up  to  merited  ridicule,  would  be 
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as  iacapable  of  communicating  infection  as 
a  bale  of  goods  rinsed  in  vinegar  and  fumi- 
gated, according  to  the  approved  laws  of 
quarantine.  To  show  what  may  be  done  in 
this  line,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  sud- 
den and  beneficial  check  given  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  lady-travellers  by  our  chief 
southern  contemporary.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  that  the  highborn  dames  in  question 
were  superfluous  on  the  field  of  literature, 
bat  their  copyists  would  be ;  and  even  of  fair 
originals,  we  had  assuredly  enough.  Just  so 
— to  come  to  the  class  of  productions  whose 
threatened  influx  has  frightened  us  into  the 
foregoing  train  of  reflection — far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  or  insinuate  that  Mr.  Welsby  and 
Mr.  Townshend  are  to  be  received  as  unbid- 
den and  unwelcome  guests,  or  that  there  is 
no  room  for  them  at  our  table  ;  but  we  hon- 
estly think  we  have  now  as  much  legal 
biography  as  we  shall  want  till  another  gen- 
eration of  lawyers  has  died  away ;  and  we 
trust '  the  trade '  will  take  due  notice  of  the 
fact.  The  works  before  us,  with  Mr.  Twiss's 
hift  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors  (when  completed), 
will  make  about  twelve  thick  closely-printed 
octavos ;  which  is  as  much  as  an  enlightened 
public  can  masticate,  and  more  than  it  can 
digest,  of  any  given  subject  within  two 
years. 

We  have  already  borne  willing  testimony 
to  the  very  high  merits  of  Mr.  Twiss's  and 
Lord  Campbell's  works ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
praise  to  say,  that  Mr.  Welsby's  and  Mr. 
Townshend's  are  in  all  respects  worthy  to 
be  placed  alongside  of  them.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  must  distinguish. 

M  r.  Welsby 's  pu  bl ication  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  matter  and  agreeable  wri- 
ting ;  but  seven  out  of  the  sixteen  memoirs 
are  not  his  own ;  and  there  is  internal  evi- 
dence that,  as  regards  these  at  any  rate,  the 
volunteered  duties  of  editor  have  been  some- 
what hastily  performed.  The  notice  of  Hale 
is  a  mere  reprint  of  a  Magazine  article  on 
the  face  of  it. 

Mr.  Townshend  felt  more  respect  for  the 
public,  or  had  not  the  same  reasons  for  hur- 
rying into  the  field.  *  From  a  consideration 
of  delicacy  due  to  relatives,  (so  runs  the 
Preface,)  the  biographer'  has,  in  every  in- 
stance where  there  were  immediate  descend- 
ants surviving,  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  publish  these  memoirs.  To  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  to  Lords  Kenyon,  Alvanley, 
Redesdale,  and  Tenterden,  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  Erskine,  his  acknowledg- 
ments are  especially  due  for  the  courtesy 
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with  which  the  permission  was  conceded. 
For  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  justice 
of  the  comments  he  is  alone  responsible. 
A  third  of  these  volumes  is  new,'  A  state- 
ment of  this  kind  adds  incalculably  to  the 
value  of  such  a  work. 

The  lives  included  in  Mr.  Welsby's  vol- 
ume are  those  of  Whitelock,  Holt,  Jjord 
Cowper,  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Macclesfield, 
Lord  King,  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Bathurst, 
and  Lord  Camden,  by  Mr.  Welsby  himself: 
Hale,  by  Mr.  H.  Merivale  ;  Blackstone,  by  a 
writer  not  named ;  Lords  Nottingham,  Hard- 
wicke,  Mansfield,  Thurlow,  and  Ashburton^ 
by  the  late  Edmund  Plunkett  Burke; — a 
man  never  mentioned  without  expressions 
of  the  warmest  regard  and  highest  admira- 
tion by  his  contemporaries.  He  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Judge  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1832,  and  was  killed  in  a  hurricane  in 
1835.  The  Lives  contributed  by  him  are 
more  than  ordinarily  attractive;  indepen* 
dently  of  the  variety  of  racy  anecdotes  scat- 
tered through  them,  they  derive  a  peculiar 
charm  from  the  genial  humor  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Townshend's  twelve^  forensic  or  ju- 
dicial Csesars  are — Lords  Loughborough, 
Kenyon,  Ellenborough,  Tenterden,  Alvan- 
ley, Erskine,  Redesdale,  Stowell,  and  El- 
don ;  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  Sir  William  Grant, 
and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs.  The  general  char- 
acter an^  tendency  of  his  volumes  are  stated 
in  a  striking  passage  of  the  preface  : 

'  In  the  biography  of  these  revered  magis- 
trates, whose  contemporary  course  reflects 
light  upon  each  other,  and  illustrates  the  legal 
annals  of  our  times,  there  are  comprehended 
records  of  eloquent  debate,  and  able  statesman- 
ship, and  useful  legislation ;  many  bright  pas- 
sages of  national  history ;  reports  of  those 
eventful  trials  which  move  the  feelings,  and 
stir  the  blood ;  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
advocacy;  the  narrative,  of  early  disappoint- 
ments and  severe  privations ;  of  persevering 
diligence^  determined  fortitude,  and  unwearied 
hope ;  of  the  lucky  chance  and  crowning  vic- 
tory ;  the  clouded  opening  of  their  fortunes  and 
its  serene  close ;  the  mode  and  manner,  so  well 
worth  studying,  in  which  these  intellectual 
prize-men,  **  bankrupt  of  health  and  prodigal 
of  ease,"  achieved  wealth,  titles  and  lame.  We 
trace  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  surgeon's  bay, 
and  the  barber's  eon,  up  the  rugged  steep,  and 
rejoice  over  the  course  of  the  brothers  Scott, 
working  their  way  from  the  coalfiiter's  yard  at 
Newcastle,  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness — 
teaching  the  valuable  lesson,'  fraught  with 
courage  and  constancy,  to  the  profession,  that 
neither  lowliness  of  birth,  nor  absence  of  for- 
tune, nor  delay  of  opportunity,  is  sufficient  to 
crush  or  subdue  the  progressive  and  expanding 
force  of  talent  and  industry.' 
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This  is  pretty  near  the  moral  we  endeav- 
ored to  point  in  our  review  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon,  In  the  course  of  that  review, 
we  also  discussed  most  of  the  obvious  topics 
suggested  by  this  description  of  biography, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  recurring  to 
them.  For  this  reason  we  shall  deal  with 
the  works  before  us  rather  differently  ;  and 
rather  differently  than  we  should  deal  with 
works  whose  contents,  (or  the  more  attrac- 
tive portion  of  them,)  transferred  to  our 
pages,  would  have  the  charm  of  novelty. 
We  shall  abridge  and  quote  only  so  much 
of  these  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  an 
attempt  we  are  about  to  make,  to  fix  the 
claims  and  character  of  the  legal  profession 
in  England  by  a  sketch  of  its  brightest  or- 
iiaments;its  proudest  illustrations — the  law- 
yers to  whom  the  traditions  of  past  ages,  or 
the  remains  of  '  hero-worship '  still  linger- 
ing in  our  own,  would  assign  niches  in  a 
British  Valhalla,  or  (our  nearest  approach 
to  a  Valhalla)  the  passages  and  waiting- 
rooms  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

That  the  attempt  is  a  somewhat  hazardous 
one,  is  undeniable;  and  the  difficulties  re- 
cently experienced  by  the  famous  Commit- 
tee of  Taste  in  classifying  the  Worthies  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  inducing  unani- 
mous, or  any  thing  like  unanimous,  agree^ 
ment  on  such  points ;  but  we  believe  the 
majority  of  impartial  persons,  after  duly 
weighing,  comparing  and  analyzing,  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only 
eleven  English  lawyers  who  fairly  combine 
the  two  essential  requisites  of  professional 
admiration  and  popular  renown :  Coke, 
Hale,  Somers,  Holt,  Hardwicke,  Mansfield, 
Camden,  Blackstone,  Stowell,  Erskine,  and 
Romilly.  There  is  something  factitious  or 
fugitive  about  all  the  rest  who  might  be 
named  as  candidates.  They  may  have  been 
great  judges,  like  Lords  Kenyon,  EUenbor- 
ough,  and  Tenterden ;  or  consummate  ad- 
vocates, like  the  late  Lord  Abinjy^er  and  Sir 
William  Follett ;  but  they  took  things  pretty 
nearly  as  they  found  them,  and  therefore 
left  no  impress  on  their  age;  they  con- 
tributed nothing,  or  nothing  of  an  endur- 
ing character,  to  legislation  or  legal  litera- 
ture ;  they  were  not  associated  with  any 
freat  struggle  for  constitutional  rights;  nor 
above  all)  is  any  impulsive  feeling  of  ad- 
miration or  respect  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  the  greater  public  by  the  bare  mention 
of  their  names.  Now  popular  (at  least  un- 
professional) recognition  is,  in  our  opinion, 
indispensable  to  make  a  genuine  worthy  in 
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the  highest  sense,  or  fairly  set  up  an  object 
of  hero-worship;  and  though  it  may  be 
urged  that  a  following  generation  is  as  like- 
ly to  err  from  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  as 
a  contemporary  age  from  prejudice,  this  can 
k)nly  apply  to  persons  whose  services  have 
been  performed  in  obscurity ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which 
so  conspicuous  an  actor  as  a  successful  law- 
yer could  be  held  entitled  to  a  national 
tribute,  if,  to  establish  his  claim,  it  were 
necessary  to  reverse  the  judgment  or  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  of  posterity.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, we  hesitated  a  little  before  we  put 
down  Lord  Stowell,  doubting  whether  the 
sense  of  his  greatness  was  sufficiently  di(^ 
fused  :  but  his  Continental  reputation  more 
than  counterbalances  any  insensibility 
(which  can  arise  only  from  pure  ignorance) 
in  his  countrymen.  As  to  Glanville,  Brac- 
ton,  and  Littleton,  they  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions or  names  for  books.  Sir  Thomas 
More's  place  is  among  scholars  and  philan- 
thropists; and  Bacon  belongs  to  mankind. 
In  the  controversy  raised  by  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Taste  relative  to  the 
proposed  statue  of  Cromwell,  it  was  vehe- 
mently debated  to  what  extent  the  want  of 
virtue  or  morality  was  an  allowable  deduc- 
tion from  greatness;  and  most  reasonable 
people  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
more  could  be  fairly  required  than  that  the 
prominent  impression  should  be  that  of 
great  capacity  or  high  enterprise,  not  igno- 
bly directed,  and  leaving  indelible  traces  of 
the  passage  of  a  master-mind.  It  is  enough, 
therefore,  t»  say  of  Coke,  the  first  upon  our 
list  of  worthies,  that  he  was  the  most  pro- 
foundly learned  English  lawyer  that  ever 
lived ;  and  that  his  writings  on  professional 
subjects  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
Law.  The  famous  Commentary  on  Little- 
ton has  been  not  unaptly  termed  the  Law- 
yer's Bible,  (we  rather  think  the  name  was 
first  given  by  Dr.  Watt,)  so  deep  and  unre- 
mitting was  the  attention  devoted  to  it  in 
the  days  of  the  Hargraves  and  Butlers; 
and  as  to  the  Reports,  let  his  great  rival 
Bacon  speak  : — *  To  give  every  man  his 
due,  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Reporte,  which,  though  th^y  have  many 
errors,  and  some  peremptory  and  extrajudi 
cial  resolutions  more  than  are  warranted, 
yet  they  contain  infinite  good  decisions  and 
rulings  over  of  cases ;  the  law  by  this  time 
had  been  like  a  ship  without  ballast,  for 
that  the  cases  of  modern  experience  are 
fied  from  those  that  are  adjudged  and  ruled 
in  former  time.' 
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His  professional  admirers  may  fairly  rest 
here;  and  perhaps  this  would  be  their 
wisest  course;  for  it  is  far  from  clear  that 
Coke  really  played  the  prominent  and  orig- 
inal pari  in  asserting  the  independence  of 
the  Bench  that  has  been  popularly  attributed 
to  him.*  We  threw  out  a  hint  to  this  effect 
in  an  Article  of  some  length  on  Mr.  John- 
stone's Life  of  Coke,  in  our  forty-seventh 
volume ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  Coke,  by  his  own  show- 
ing at  least,  personally  confronted  the  King 
in  a  manner  which  does  him  infinite  credit, 
considering  the  frail  tenure  on  which  he 
held  his  office.     For  example  : 

«  A  controversy  of  law  between  parlies  was 
heard  by  the  king,  and  sentence  given,  which 
was  repealed  for  this,  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  common  law :  then  the  king  said  that  he 
thought  the  law  was  founded  upon  reason,  and 
that  he  and  others  had  reason,  as  well  as  the 
judges:  to  which  it  was  answered  by  me,  that 
true  it  was  that  God  had  endowed  his  majesty 
with  excellent  science^  and  great  endowments 
of  nature ;  but  his  majesty  was  not  learned  in 
the  laws  of  his  realm  of  England,  and  causes 
which  concerned  the  life,  or  inheritance,  or 
goods,  or  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  are  not  to  be 
decided  by  natural  reason,  but  bjr  the  artificial 
reason  and  judgment  of  law,  which  law  is  an 
art  which  requires  long  study  and  experience, 
before  that  a  man  can  attain  to  the  cognizance 
of  it;  and  that  the.  law  was  the  golden  met- 
wand  and  measure  to  try  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  and  which  protected  his  majesty  in 
safety  and  peace  ;  with  which  the  king  was 
(jreatly  offended,  and  said,  that  then  he  should 
be  under  the  law,  which  was  treason  to  afHrm, 
as  he  said  ;  to  which  I  said,  that  Dracton  saith, 
quod  Bex  non  debet  esse  sub  fiomine,  sed  sub 
Deo  et  lege.^* 

The  leading  events  in  the  political  and 
private  life  of  Coke  were  enumerated  and 
discussed  in  the  article  already  mentioned. 
Hale's  reputation  is  of  a  very  different  or- 
der. It  rests  on  the  whole  tenor  of  a  life: 
and  his  habit  of  setting  down  his  inmost 
thoughts  in  writing  has  fortunately  enabled 
us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  springs  which 
influenced  his  conduct,  as  well  as  of  his 
outwara  demeanor  and  public  professions. 
It  needed  something  of  the  sort  to  redeem 
a  part  of  his  career  from  the  suspicion  of 
time-serving;  but  when  we  are  properly 
impressed  with  the  principles  on  which  he 
acted,  we  gradually  come  round  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  man  will  best  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen  and  upright  magis- 
trate, in  troubled  times,  by  keeping  aloof 

*  1%  Rep.  p.  65. 
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from  party,  and  helping  to  maintain  order, 
without  regarding  whether  Cavaliers  or 
Roundheads,  Presbyterians  or  Indepen- 
dents, Kings,  Parliaments,  or  Lords-Pro- 
tectors, were  uppermost.  Indeed,  it  is  ob- 
vjous  that  the  evils  of  a  revolutionary  or 
transition  state  of  things  would  be  incalcu- 
lably increased — nay,  that  downright  anar- 
chy might  ensue — if  all  men  of  honor  and 
principle  were  to  decline  acting  in  a  magis- 
terial capacity,  under  a  government  whose 
title  was  disputed;  or  if  it  were  made  a  test 
of  integrity  and  patriotism  (as  it  certainly 
was  in  one  ancient  republic)  to  go  heart 
and  soul  with  one  faction  or  another ;  in 
which  case  no  compromise  could  ever  be 
practicable,  and  no  honest  mediator  could 
exist.  Mt  was  Hale's  deliberate  rule' 
(says  Mr.  Merivale,  the  writer  of  the  able 
biographical  notice  in  Mr.  Welsby's  collec- 
tion) '  to  acquiesce  in  the  government  dt 
facto,  without  servile  approbation  of  its 
measures,  if  obnoxious  to  his  sense  of  right. 
His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  citizen  was  the 
very  reverse  of  that  of  the  nonjurors  of 
every  revolution.  He  proposed  the  Roman 
citizen  Atticus  to  himself  as  a  model  in 
political  conduct;  and,  of  course,  he  was 
witling  to  incur  the  reproach  to  which  that 
personage  was  subject  from  all  classes  of 
partisans  in  ancient  Rome,  who  treated  him 
as  a  trimmer  and  waiter  on  Providence.' 

It  requires  much  force  of  character,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  properly 
manifested  on  occasions,  not  to  merit  this 
reproach  to  some  extent ;  and  we  arc  far 
from  clear  that  Atticus  did  not  merit  it. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  posi- 
tively refusing  to  take  either  side  in  a  party 
contest,  and  withdrawing  into  private  life 
to  indulge  a  taste  for  indolence,  lettered  or 
unlettered.  We  may  mourn  over  the  fate 
of  Archimedes,  too  much  occupied  by  his 
problem  to  know  that  Syracuse  was  taken  ; 
but  as  for  the  country  squire  who  was  ob- 
served quietly  drawing  a  fox-cover  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  field  of  Edgehill,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fight,  the  first  trooper  who 
came  across  him  would  have  been  justified 
in  cleaving  him  to  the  girdle.  Hale  hit 
the  happy  medium,  and  received  the  re- 
spectful confidence  of  the  leading  men  of 
both  sides.  In  his  professional  capacity, 
he  was  employed  by  turns  for  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  crown.  Burnet  says  he  was 
assigned  Counsel  to  Charles  I.  on  his  trial ; 
and  Sergeant  Runnington  conjectures  that 
it  was  by  Hale's  advice  that  the  King  took 
the  line  of  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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court.  But  this  is  only  conjecture ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Thirlwall)  in 
his  edition  of  Burnet,  donbls  whether  Hale 
was  ever  so  assigned  or  acted  at  all. 

The  fate  of  the  Monarch  and  the  Mon- 
archy filled  Hale  with  anxious  forebodings; 
and   he  is  said  to  have  liid  the  iinfmished 
manuscript  of  his  *  Pleas  of  the  Crown' 
behind  the  wainscoting  of  his  study,  with 
the  remark,  that  *  There  would  be  no  more 
occasion  for  them  until  the  Kinc;  was  re- 
stored  to  his  right.*      He  afterwards  de- 
fended Lord  Craven  in  so  independent  a 
manner,  as  to  draw  on  himself  the  threats 
of  the  Attorney-General  for  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but   very  shortly  after   the   com- 
mencement of  the  Protectorate,  (December 
16,  1653,)  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  him  a  Judge.     The  story 
goes  that  Hale  objected,  and  plainly  told 
the  Protector  that  he  was  not  satisfied  of 
his  authority,  but  gave  up  his  scruples  on 
Cromwell's  saying, — *  If  you  won't  let  me 
govern  by  red  gowns,  I  am  resolved  to  gov- 
ern by  red  coats.'      Sergeant  Runningion, 
with  the  caution  of  an  old  pleader,  ques- 
tions the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote.     '  I 
doubt  whether  the  army  had  at  this  time 
any  regular  uniform  ;  and,  if  they  had,  that 
it  was  scarlet.'      But  Mr.  Merivale  asserts 
that  many  of  Cromwell's  regiments  certain- 
ly wore  red  coats,  though  a  regular  uniform 
was  not  introduced  into  the  French  army 
till  1670,  nor  into  the  English  until  a  still 
later  period.     Be  this  as  it  may.  Hale  be- 
came convinced  of  the  propriety  of  com- 
pliance, and  accepted  ine  appointment  of  a 
puisne  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.     His 
sicruples,  however,  were  not  yet  silenced, 
and  he  soon  came  to  a  resolution  to  take  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law,  because,  '  in  matters  of  blood,  he  was 
always  to  choose  the  safe  side.'     The  dis- 
tinction is  so  utterly  indefensible,  except  as 
a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  that  his  biog- 
raphers have  employed  a  good  deal  of  con- 
jectural reasoning  to  account  for  it.     One 
solution  is,  that  Cromwell's  repeated  inter- 
ference made  it  impossible  to  insure  a  fair 
trial,  but  the  only  recorded  instance  of  such 
interference  occurred  in  a  civil  suit.     It  is 
said  that,  finding  the  jury  returned  by  the 
express  direction  of  Cromwell,  Hale  dis- 
missed them,  and  refused  to  try  the  cause ; 
that  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and  said,  '  You 
are  not  fit  to  be  a  judge  ;'    and  that  Hale 
gravely  answered,  'It  is  true.*     He   not- 
withstanding retained  his  office  till  the  death 
of  the  Protector,  when  he  instantly  surren- 
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dered  it,  saying,  *  I  can  no  longer  act  utider 
such  authority.' 

He  sat  as  member  for  the  county  of  Cflbu-' 
cester  in  the  Parliament  which  recalled 
Charles  H.,  and  he  endeavored  to  obviate 
the  bad  consequences  of  an  unconditional 
restoration,  by  moving  for  a  committee  to 
digest  propositions,  &lc,  ;  but  the  motion  was 
opposed  by  Monk,  and  failed  in  conae«>' 
quence.  Yet  such  was  the  general  esti- 
mate of  Hale's  virtues  and  judicial  merit,- 
that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored 
government  was  to  appoint  him  Chief  Ba- 
ron; the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  being 
thus  notified  by  Lord  Clarendon — '  If  the 
King  could  have  found  an  honester  or  an 
abler  man  for  the  employment,  he  would 
not  have  advanced  you  to  it.  He  prefers 
you,  because  he  knows  no  one  who  so  well 
deserves  it.* 

In  the  olden  time,  it  was  not  decent  to 
be  made  a  Bishop  without  a  struggle,  and 
Speakers  were  invariably  forced  into  the 
chair.     We  are  not  aware  whether  Judges 
were  expected  to  go  through  the  same  farce, 
but,  considering  that  Hale  had  already  act- 
ed as  a  Judge  for  several  years,  some  of  the 
reasons  he  drew  up  on  this  occasion  for  his 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  dignity,  savor 
somewhat  of  undue  refinement  or  affected 
humility.     They  were  twelve  in  number ; 
and  one  is,  that  having  had  the  perusal  of 
most  of  the  considerable  titles  and  ques- 
tions in  law   then  on  foot  in  England,  '  it 
is  not  so  fit  for  me,  that  am  pre-engaged 
in  opinion,  to  have  these  cases  fall  under 
my  judgment  as   a  judge,' — an    argument 
which  would  disqualify  all   men    in  large 
practice,  and  render,  for  example,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  present  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  generally  esteemed  the 
very  best  that  could  have  been  made,  deci- 
dedly the  worst.     But  what  induces  us  to 
think  that  a  certain  degree  of  self-abase- 
ment was  conventional  and  expected,  is  the 
conclusion ;  where   he   prays,   '  that  if  he 
must  take  something,  it  may  be  the  lowest 
place  that  may  be,  that  I  may  avoid  envy — 
one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel  in  ordinary,* 
or,  at  most,  the  place  of  a  puisne  Judge  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  would  suit  me  best.* 


^  Hnle  was  already  a  Sergeant,  but  at  this  period 
the  Crown  Counsel  were  almost  exclusively  ta- 
ken from  among  the  Sergeants,  which  has  caused 
some  misapprehension  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
rank.  Lord  Campbell  states  that  £gerton  (Lord 
Elleamere)  was  made  Queen's  Counsel  at  a  peri- 
od antecedent  to  the  nomination  of  Bacon,  wha 
has  commonly  been  deemed  the  first. 
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He  also  objects  on  the  score  of  poverty, 
*  my  estate  not  being  above  L.500  per  an- 
num, six  children  unprovided  for,  and  a 
debt  of  L.I 000  lying  upon  me.'  The  sala- 
ries of  the  judges  were  then  very  low,  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  hundred  a-year,  and 
the  chief  emoluments  consisted  of  fees 
and  places  out  of  which  a  family  might  be 
provided  for. 

Hale  carried  his  scruples  regarding  pre- 
sents to  an  extent  which  has  exposed  him 
to  ridicule  from  some,  and  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  Pharisaical  uprightness  from  others. 
Thus,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury 
having  a  case  to  try  before  him  on  the 
western  circuit,  he  insisted  on  beisg  allow- 
ed to  pay  for  the  six  sugar-loave.s  which, 
according  to  a  long-established  custom, 
they  presented  to  him.  With  more  apparent 
reason,  he  followed  the  same  course  as  to 
a  buck  sent  him  by  a  litigant,  who,  it  is  said, 
on  learning  the  reception  of  his  venison, 
immediately  withdrew  the  record.  Unless 
this  also  was  a  prescriptive  donation  from 
one  of  the  parks  which,  time  immemorial, 
have  contributed  their  quota  of  haunches 
to  circuit  festivity,  we  do  not  understand 
how  the  most  carping  adversary  can  make 
Hale's  refusal  the  foundation  of  a  doubt. 
As  was  fully  explained  in  a  well-known  ar- 
ticle on  Bncon  in  this  Journal,  the  accept- 
ance of  bribes,  under  the  shape  of  presents, 
was  common,  just  as  fornication  and  adul- 
tery were  common  after  the  Restoration, 
but  never  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  which 
was  disapproved  and  discountenanced  by  all 
good  men ;  nay,  which  revolted  even  the 
public  opinion  of  a  very  corrupt  age ;  or 
how  is  the  indignant  cry  raised  by  the  first 
exposure  of  Bacon's  malversations  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  Besides,  Sir  Thomas  More 
had  set  the  example  of  refusing  presents  in 
the  early  part  of  the  preceding  century  ; 
and  when  the  paramount  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  judicial  ermine  pure  from  the 
taint  of  suspicion  is  considered,  all  think- 
ing men  will  assuredly  agree,  that,  if  Hale 
erred  at  all,  he  erred  on  the  right  side. 

We  believe  the  practice  of  etrennes  has 
been  formally  abolished  in  France ;  but  a 

Practice  equally  bJameable  still  exists  there, 
t  is  usual  for  the  litigant,  male  or  female, 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  pend- 
ing ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  every  art  of 
solicitation  may  be  employed.  An  English 
nobleman,  not  long  ago,  neglected  this  cer- 
emony, and  lost  his  cause  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    He  paid  the  expected  compliment 
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prior  to  the  hearing  in  the  appeal  court, 
and  gained  his  cause.  We  ourselves  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  when  a  young  and  very 
pretty  woman,  who  was  suing  for  a  separa- 
tion, returned  from  her  audience.  She  was 
quite  radiant  at  the  result,  and  ran  in  ex- 
claiming. Tout  va  bien  ;  It  President  etait 
ckarmant  pour  moi  !  There  may  be  noth- 
ing in  such  things,  but  they  give  rise  to  odd 
suspicions  at  the  best ;  and  justice  should  be 
like  Cesar's  wife ;  though,  by  the  way,  it 
is  far  from  clear  that  Cssar's  wife  was  esti* 
mated  at  her  present  value  by  her  coteni- 
poraries. 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  personally 
soliciting  the  Judge  prevailed  to  some  ex- 
lent  in  England  in  Hale's  time ;  for  a  no- 
bleman of  ducal  rank  was  so  incensed  at 
his  refusal  to  give  a  private  audience,  as  to 
make  formal  mention  of  it  to  the  king, 
who  replied,  *  Oddsfish,  man !  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  would  have  used  me  no  better,  had 
I  gone  to  solicit  him  for.  one  of  my  own 
causes.'  Roger  North,  who  labors  harden 
all  occasions  to  depreciate  Hale,  asserts  that 
he  had  an  obvious  leaning  against  the  rich 
and  noble ;  and  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Translation  of  Juvenal,  says, — *  I  re- 
member a  saying  of  King  Charles  H.  on 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  (who  was  doubtless  aa 
uncorrupt  and  upright  man),  that  his  ser- 
vants were  sure  to  be  cast  on  a  trial  which 
was  heard  before  him ;  not  that  he  thought 
the  judge  was  possible  to  be  bribed,  but 
that  his  integrity  might  be  too  scrupulous, 
and  that  the  causes  of  the  crown  were  al- 
ways suspicious,  wliere  the  privileges  of  the 
subjects  were  concerned.'  Here,  again,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  all-pervading 
corruption  of  the  times,  and  the  general 
subserviency  of  the  judges.  An  age  that 
could  tolerate  Scroggs  and  Jeffries  without 
a  simultaneous  outbreak  of  execration  or 
disgust,  might  consistently  sneer  at  Hale 
as  a  seeker  of  popularity. 

He  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  1671,  and  continued  in  this  office 
until  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  December  25th,  1076;  so 
that,  including  the  period  he  sat  as  puisne 
Judge  under  the  Protectorate,  he  was  about 
twenty  years  upon  the  Bench.  The  only 
blot  upon  his  career  is  the  sentence  of  death 
he  passed  on  two  women  for  witchcraft  in 
1664.  *  The  fate  of  these  victims,'  says 
Mr.  Merivale,  '  is,  in  Sir;  Matthew  Hale's 
life,  what  that  of  Andre  is  in  the  life  of 
Washington,  and  that  of  D'Enghien  in  the 
life  of  Buonaparte — the  chapter  to  which 
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the  reader  turns  with  most  exultation,  or 
with  most  regret,  according  as  he  is  in  the 
vein  to  depreciate  or  exalt  the  character  of 
his  subject.'  Apologists  commonly  try  to 
bring  him  off  on  the  score  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  age,  but  this  is  simply  placing  him 
on  a  level  with  the  vulgar ;  for  the  mon- 
strous injustice  of  punishing  witchcraft,  or 
pretended  witchcraft,  with  death,  was 
clearly  recognized  by  all  the  enlightened 
portion  of  society.  The  truth,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Merivale,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
prejudice  in  question  belonged  rather  to  a 
sect  than  to  the  period  ;  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Hale's  conduct  may  be  found  in 
his  peculiar  religious  tenets.  The  witch- 
persecutions' under  Cromwell,  and  in  New- 
England,  show  the  sectarian  feeling  on  the 
point;  and,  so  late  as  1743,  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws  against  witchcraft  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Presbytery  in  Edinburgh 
as  a  national  sin.  Hale  made  his  judgment 
the  subject  of  a  written  meditation,  '  Con- 
cerning the  mercy  of  God,  in  preserving  us 
from  the  malice  and  power  of  Evil  Angels;' 
and  reflected  with  entire  satisfaction  on 
what  he  had  done. 

These  follies  of  the  wise,  however,  have 
their  moral ;  and  Hale  was  wise  in  the  high- 
est sense.  His  writings  are  full  of  wisdom, 
worldly  as  well  as  heavenly ;  his  letters  of 
advice  to  his  children  are  better  than  the 
best  of  Chesterfield's ;  and  the  piety  evi- 
denced by  his  meditations  fairly  merits  the 
noble  eulogy  of  Cowper : 

*  Such  was  thy  wisdom  Newton,  childlike  sage  I 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  his  Word  sagacious.    Such,  too,  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 
And  fed  on  manna  !     And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale!  for  deep  discernment  praised, 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled.' 

There  is  no  good  Life  of  Somers,  "and 
such  a  life  would  belong  more  to  general 
than  legal  history ;  for  he  owes  the  bright- 
est part  of  his  reputation  to  his  having  been 
the  leading  lawyer  of  the  great  party  which 
brought  about  and  consolidated  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  His  defence  of  the  Bish- 
ops (who  at  first  objected  to  him,  he  being 
then  thirty-seven,  on  the  score  df  youth 
and  inexperience),  is  the  only  forensic  ex- 
ploit by  which  he  was  much  distinguished 
at  the  bar;  and  his  judgment  in  ihe  Bank- 
ers' case  is  the  only  decision  by  which  he 
is  remembered  during  his  four  years'  Chan- 
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cellorship.  He  expended  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  in  collecting  matenals  for 
this  judgment ;  by  which,  after  all,  he  lost 
rather  than  gained  credit,  having  unluckily 
come  into  angry  conflict  with  Holt.  Som- 
ers, admitting  that  the  Bankers  had  a  right 
to  their  money,  (compensation  for  the  de- 
posits seized  by  Charles  the  Second  under 
the  advice  of  the  famous  Cabal,)  affirmed 
that  they  had  no  remedy.  This,  Holt  an- 
swered, was  nonsense  ;  for,  '  if  they  had 
lost  one,  they  had  lost  the  other ;  but  an 
Englishman  could  lose  neither  but  by  his 
own  default,  which  was  not  their  case.' 

Such  i»  Lord  Dartmouth's  Report ;  who 
adds  that '  Lord  Somers'  judgment  being 
overruled,  ader  a  warm  debate,  he  fell  ill, 
and  never  appeared  on  the  woolsack  more.' 
The  judgment  of  the  Lords,  right  or  wrong, 
was  the  result  of  party  feeling;  and  Mr. 
Townshend  says,  '  their  lordships  warmly 
cheered  the  Chief-Justice,  during  the  de- 
livery of  his  opinion,  as  if  he  had  been  ad- 
dressing them  on  a  popular  question,  and 
as  a  member  of  their  House  ;'  but  there  is 
no  more  truth  in  the  notion  that  Somers 
was  driven  from  the  woolsack  by  Holt,  than 
that  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough  was  killed 
by  Hone.  Somers  had  become  unpopular 
from  other  causes,  and  William  sacrificed 
him  without  scruple, — a  weakness  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sincerely  repented  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life.  The  tributes  to 
Somers,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  the  best 
writers  of  our  Augustan  age,  would  fill  half 
a  volume.  Swiil,  afler  paying  him  one  of 
the  most  grace/ul  compliments  on  record,* 
tried  to  run  him  down,  but  the  praise  has 
outlived  the  satire  :  and  there  are  few  im- 
partial historians  who  would  not  say  with 
Lord  Mahon,  'I  know  not  where  to  find  a 
more  upright  and  unsullied  character  than 
Lord  Somers.' 

The  memoir  of  Holt  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  collection;  Mr.  Welsby  has  evidently 
bestowed  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the 
collection  of  materials  for  it,  and  he  has 
acted  most  judiciously ;  for  Holt  is  the 
Judge  of  all  others  of  whom  the  English 
ought  to  know  a  great  deal,  yet  know  in 
fact  next  to  nothing. 

He  was  born  in  1642,  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas    Holt,  knight,  of  Oxfordshire,  a 

*  In  the  dedication  of  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a 
vkork  which  Mr.  Cooksey  claims  for  Somers  him- 
self. Mr.  Cooksey  *s  Life  of  Somers  is  meagre  and 
bad.  The  chapter  on  Somers  in  Mr  Townshend*8 
History  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  ably  written, 
but  the  cnreer  of  such  a  man  cannot  be  compriMd 
in  a  chapter. 
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bencher  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  afterwards 
sergeant-at-law.  l^he  future  Chief  Justice 
was  sent  at  the  early  agetof  sixteen  to  Oriel 
College,  Oxford  ;  but,  instead  of  attending 
to -his  studies,  he  indulged  in  every  sort  of 
dissipation;  and  showed  so  little  nicety  in 
the  choice  of  his  associates,  as  to  give  plau- 
sibility to  the  well-known  anecdote  that, 
forty  years  afterwards,  he  recognized  one 
of  his  former  companions  in  a  culprit  under 
trial  before  him  as  a  judge.  He  began 
asking  the  man  what  had  become  of  such 
a  one,  etc.,  naming  two  or  three  in  succes- 
sion— *  Ah,  my  lord,  they  are  all  hanged 
but  myself  and  your  'lordship.'  It  will  be 
remembered  that  men  of  far  higher  rank 
than  Holt  were  then  in  the  habit  of  carous- 
ing with  fellows  like  Blood  :  and  Buckinc;- 
ham's  famous  toast  at  his  club  of  Pendables 
(as  he  called  them),  was  not  altogether  an 
unmeaning  jest — '  May  all  of  us  that  are 
not  hanged  in  the  interval,  meet  together 
here  on  the  first  Monday  of  next  month!' 

Another  of  Holt's  youthful  frolics  led  to 
more  important  consequences.  During 
one  of  his  rambles,  he  found  himself  at  a 
small  inn,  without  money.  The  daughter 
of  the  landlady  was  suffering  from  an  ague 
fit,  which  had  baffled  the  doctor ;  hearing 
which.  Holt  proposed  to  cure  her  by  a  tal- 
isman^ and  scribbling  a  few  Greek  words 
on  a  piece  of  parchment,  desired  it  to  be 
tied  round  the  arm  of  the  patient.  Either 
faith  or  accident  effected  a  cure,  and  the 
grateful  landlady  of  course  declined  pay- 
ment of  her  bill.  Forty  years  afterwards, 
a  poor  old  woman  was  tried  before  him  for 
witchcraft, — the  overt  act*  being  the  pos- 
session of  a  spell.  The  Chief  Justice  de- 
sired that  the  implement  of  mischief  might 
be  handed  to  him,  and  discovered,  envel- 
oped in  bandages, 'the  identical  piece  of 
parchment  he  had  given  to  the  landlady. 
'The  mystery  was  forthwith  expounded  to 
the  jury  :  it  agreed  with  the  story  previ- 
ously told  by  the  prisoner;  the  prisoner 
was  instantly  acquitted,  her  guest's  long- 
standing debt  discharged  with  interest ; 
and,  it  is  added,  this  incident  came  so  op- 
portunely to  the  discomfiture  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry,  as  to  put  a  final  end  to  prose- 
cutions for  witchcraft  in  that  part  of  the 
country.* 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
the  topic,  we  may  add,  that  the  general 
discredit  into  which  prosecutions  for  witch- 
craft soon  afterwards  fell,  is  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  Holt's  uniform 
mode  of  dealing   with  them.     Of  eleven 
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poor  creatures  tried  before  him  for  this 
supposed  crime,  not  one  was  convicted; 
and  on  one  occasion,  he  aided  in  turning 
the  tables  on  a  fellow  named  Hathaway, 
who  had  prosecuted  an  old  woman  for 
bewitching  him.  This  so-called  victim, 
among  his  pretended  sufferings,  attributed 
his  dislike  to  food  to  the  evil  eye,  and  al- 
leged that  he  had  fasted  a  fortnight.  One 
of  his  witnesses,  a  Dr.  Hamilton,  was 
asked  by  the  Chief  Justice  if  he  thought  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  fsist  a  fortnight? — a 
hesitating  or  evasive  answer  was  returned. 
*  Can  aH  the  devils  in  hell,  sir,  he'p  him  to 
fast  so  long?'  'Truly,  my  lord,  I  think 
not,' 

This  was  in  1704.  Mr.  Hathaway  was 
convicted,  and  stood  in  the  pillory  s  but 
twelve  years  later  one  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her 
daughter  (nine  years  of  age  !)  were  hanged 
for  selling  their  souls  to  the  devil  and  rais- 
ing a  storm,  by  putting  on  their  stockings 
inside-out  and  making  a  lather  of  soap  1 

Holt  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1663,  but 
not  did  emerge  from  obscurity  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years.  From  about  1676,  how- 
ever, till  his  elevation  to  the  fiench,  be 
was  employed  in  almost  every  cause  of  im- 
portance. He  was  not  famous  for  elo- 
quence ;  and  one  distinguished  litigant, 
Lord  Macclesfield,  against  whom  he  was 
retained,  thus  characterized  his  speech. 
'  Mr.  Holt  useth  a  multitude  of  words,  but 
comes  not  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but 
touches  it  as  an  ass  mumbles  thistles.'  It 
is  difficult  at  all  times  to  satisfy  the  taste  of 
an  adverse  party,  and  this  criticism  was 
probably  unjust ;  for  Holt's  style,  judging 
from  the  recorded  specimens,  was  suffi- 
ciently concise  and  to  the  point.  He  sat 
for  Beeralston  in  the  Revolution  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  confer,  with  the  Lords;  bat 
his  legislatorial  career  was  suddenly  cat 
short  in  a  manner  to  do  him  the  highest 
hopor. 

The  administration  of  justice  under  the 
two  last  of  the  Stuarts  is  the  most  dis* 
graceful  chapter  of  our  history ;  but  it  is 
unjust  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  Lawyers  as 
a  body ;  for  so  long  as  the  Judges  were 
liable  to  be  displaced  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown,  the  matter  of  charge  simply 
amounts  to  this — that  a  limited  number  of 
unprincipled  men,  able  and  willing  to  do 
the  work  of  the  prevailing  faction,  might 
be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  a  large  pro- 
fession. William  refused  for  some  years 
to  part  with  the  power  so  fearfully  abused 
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by  his  predecessors ;  but  his  mode  of  fill- 
ing up  the  vacated  seats  upon  the  Bench 
was  such  as  to  make  his  new  subjects  little 
anxious  to  wrest  it  from  him.  Each  Privy 
Councillor  was  directed  to  brincr  a  list  of 
those  he  considered  best  qualified,  and 
twelve  new  Judges  were  chosen  upon  due 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  several 
lists.  '  The  first  of  these  (says  Burnet), 
was  Sir  John  Holt,  made  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England,  then  a  young  man  for  so 
high  a  post  (he  was  forty*seven) ;  who 
maintained  it  all  his  time  with  a  great  rep- 
utation for  capacity,  integrity,  courage, 
and  great  despatch:  so  that,  since  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale's  time,  that 
Bench  has  not  been  so  well  filled  as  it  was 
by  him.* 

To  illustrate  the  altered  spirit  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  that  class  of 
cases  which  best  test  the  temper  and  im- 
partiality of  a  judge,  Mr.  Welsby  has  ^iven 
an  abridged  account  of  the  trials  of  Alder- 
man Cornish  in  1683,  and  Sir  Richard 
Graham  (made  Lord  Preston  by  James 
the  Second)  in  1790.  The  concluding' 
expressions  that  fell  from  the  prisoners  are 
enough. 

More  than  once  the  unfortunate  Alder- 
man, borne  down  by  Jones  and  Levinz, 
cried  out,  '  Pray,  my  lords,  be  not  offend- 
ed ;  my  life  will  do  you  no  good  ;'  and 
when  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  he 
thus  vainly  entreats  their  intercession  with 
the  King  for  mercy :  '  I  hope,  when  you 
come  to  reflect  upon  what  hath  been  said 
to-day,  that  perhaps  you  will  be  of  another 
mind,  and  have  more  charity  than  you  had 
upon  my  trial.'  He  was  executed  four 
days  afterwards. 

Firmness  and  mildness  were  so  happily 
blended  in  Holt's  demeanor  on  such  occa- 
sions, that  the  very  prisoners  bowed  with 
scarcely  a  murmur  before  the  majesty  of 
justice.  'Interrupt  me  as  much  as  you 
please,'  was  his  reply  to  one  of  Lord  Pres- 
ton's apologies  for  frequently  interrupting 
him  during  the  summing  up,  "  if  I  do  not 
observe  right:  I  assure  you  I  will  do  you 
no  wrong  willingly.'  *  No,  my  Lord,' 
said  the  prisoner,  '  I  see  it  well  enough 
that  your  Lordship  would  not.'  Ashton, 
who  was  tried  next,  was  reminded  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  an  important  part  of  the 
accusation.  'It  seems  material,  and  1 
would  not  have  it  forgot  if  you  can  answer 
it.'     Ashton    replied :    '  I    humbly    thank 

{our  Lordship ;  and  whatsoever  my  fate  is, 
cannot  but  own  I  have  had  a  fair  trial  for 
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my  life ;    and   I  thank  your  Lordship   for 
putting  me  in  mind.' 

At  a  period  when  the  rules  of  practice 
were  exceedingly  loose,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  admissibility  of  hearsay  evidence, 
and  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  evidence 
of  accomplices,  and  when  the  Judges  oc- 
casionally look  upon  themselves  to  interro- 
gate the  prisoner,  much  in  the  fashion  of 
ihe  modern  French  Judges,  far  more  de- 
pended on  the  administration  than  on  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law ;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Welsby  does  not  go  too  far  in  saying  that 
Holt's  appointment  originated,  as  his  twen- 
ty years'  continuance  on  the  bench  went  far 
to  confirm,  the  forbearing,  humane,  and 
considerate  tone  which  has  ever  since  char- 
acterized the  proceedings  in  political  pros- 
ecutions in  this  country.  Such  trials  as  those 
of  HorneTooke  and  Hone  cannot  fairly  be 
regarded  as  contravening  the  principle; 
for  in  each  of  these,  the  accused  party 
came  prepared  to  show  his  contempt  for 
the  law,  and  eager  to  engage  in  personal 
conflict  with  the  Judge. 

Holt  also  led  the  way  in  a  direction 
in  which  he  has  been  nobly  followed  by 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England.  He 
confronted  by  turns  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, and  sturdily  maintained  that  no  two, 
much  less  any  one,  of  the  three  Estates  of 
Parliament,  could  make  law,  or  pass  reso- 
lutions having  the  force  of  law.  It  was  in 
connexion  with  the  Banbury  peerage  case 
that  the  House  of  Peers  came  into  collision 
with  the  Court  of  the  Kings's  Bench.  The 
claimant,  being  indicted  as  a  Commoner, 
pleaded  his  Peerage.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral alleged,  by  way  of  replication,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Lords  against  the  claim  ;  and 
the  Court  gave  judgment  against  the  repli- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion could  not  be  regarded  as  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Court.  Holt  being  summoned 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  re- 
quired to  account  for  his  judgment,  re- 
plied, '  I  acknowledge  the  thing.  There 
was  such  a  plea,  and  such  a  replication.  I 
gave  my  judgment  according  to  my  con- 
science. We  are  trusted  with  the  law ;  we 
are  to  be  protected  and  not  arraigned,  and 
are  not  to  give  reasons  for  our  judgment ; 
and,  therefore,  I  desire  to  be  excused  from 
giving  any.'  When  summoned  before  the 
House  itself,  he  refused  in  pretty  nearly 
the  same  terms,  adding,  '  I  never  heard 
of  any  such  thing  demanded  of  any  judge 
as  to  give  reasons  for  his  judgment.' 
There  was  some  talk  of  committing  him  to 
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the  Tower,  but  it  all  ended  in  talk,  and 
very  small  talk  too. 

In  his  well-known  conflict  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  maintained  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  but  we  are  afraid  we  must  surren- 
der as  apocryphal  the  familiar  anecdote,  in 
which  the  Speaker  is  represented  as  carry- 
ing a  message  from  the  House  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  receiving  the  following  reply : 
'  Go  back  to  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in five  minutes,  or  you  may  depend  upon  it 
I  will  send  you  to  Newgate !  You  speak  of 
ffour  authority,  but  I  tell  you  that  I  sit  here 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  laws  and  a  distribu- 
tor of  justice ;  and  were  the  whole  House 
of  Commons  in  your  belly,  I  would  not  stir 
one  foot.' 

The  authority  of  Holt's  judgments  in  civil 
cases  stands  very  high ;  and  Mr.  Welsby 
says,  he  may  be  said  to  have  sat  by  the  cra- 
dle of  our  Commercial  Law  ;  but  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  negotiability  of  promissory 
notes  shows  that  he  had  little  of  the  spirit 
of  an  innovator,  even  when  the  innovation 
was  sanctioned  by  the  growing  wants  and 
increasing  relations  of  social  life.  '  I  am' 
of  opinion,'  he  said,  in  his  blunt  downright 
manner, '  and  always  was,  notwithstanding 
the  noise  and  cry  that  it  is  the  use  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  as  if  the  contrary  opinion 
would  blow  up  Lombard  Street,  that  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  note  is  not  actual 
payment.' 

An  arousing  specimen  of  his  humor  is 
given  by  Mr.  Welsby.  One  of  the  leaders 
of  a  fanatical  sect,  called  the  French  Pro- 
phets, having  been  committed  for  seditious 
language,  another  of  the  fraternity,  nflmed 
Lacy,  called  on  the  Chief  Justice,  and  de- 
sired the  servant  to  say  that  he  must  see 
him,  for  he  came  from  the  Lord  God.  On 
being  admitted,  he  said,  '  I  come  from  the 
Lord,  who  has  sent  me  to  thee,  and  would 
have  thee  grant  a  nolle  prosequi  for  John 
Atkins,  his  servant,  whom  thou  hast  sent  to 
prison.'  '  Thou  art  a  false  prophet  and  a 
lying  knave,'  said  the  Chief  Justice,  '  for  if 
the  Lord  had  sent  thee,  it  would  have  been 
to  the  Attorney-General,  for  he  knows  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  grant  a  nolle  prosequi; 
but  I  can  grant  a  warrant  to  commit  thee  to 
bear  him  company' — which  he  did  forth- 
with. 

The  career  of  Philip  Yorke,  the  first  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  was  a  very  remarkable  one. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Attorney  at  Dover, 
and  received  his  legal  education  in  the  of- 
fice of  an  Attorney  named  Salkeld ;  who, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  had  for  clerks  or 
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pupils  about  the  same  period,  Jocelyn,  af- 
terwards Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  Par- 
ker, Chief  Baron ;  and  Strange,  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  It  was,  not,  however,  to  his  At- 
torney connexion  but  to  a  friendship  formed 
in  the  Temple  Hall  with  a  son  of  Lord 
Macclesfield,  that  Yorke  owed  his  singular- 
ly rapid  rise.  Lord  Macclesfield,  then 
Chief  Justice,  took  so  immediate  and 
marked  an  interest  in  his  son's  friend,  that 
all  who' wished  to  pay  court  to  the  patron, 
hastened  to  throw  business  in  the  way  of 
the  prottgh;  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  best  mode  of  influencing  the  not 
over-scrupulous  Chief  in  favor  of  a  suitor, 
was  to  give  a  brief  to  Mr.  Yorke.  Four 
years  after  his  call  to  the  bar  (1719),*  Lord 
Macclesfield  became  Lord  Chancellor ;  and 
one  of  the  first  uses  he  made  of  his  politi- 
cal influence,  was  to  procure  his  young 
friend  a  seat  in  parliament.  In  1720,  Mr. 
Yorke,  being  then  of  five  years'  standing 
at  the  bar,  was  made  Solicitor  General; 
in  1724,  Attorney  General ;  in  1733,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  with  a  peerage ;  and  in  1739, 
Lord  Chancellor. 

He  was  extremely  reluctant  to  exchange 
his  safe  seat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
for  the  dangerous  elevation  of  the  Wool- 
sack ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  at 
lensth  induced  to  do  so,  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  is  characteristic  of  them  both. 
Finding  all  other  topics  of  persuasion  inef- 
fective, the  Minister  tried  what  could  be 
done  by  working  on  a  known  weakness  of 
the  Judge,  his  jealousy.  He  was  peculiar- 
ly jealous  of  Mr.  Fazakerly,  an  eminent 
Chancery  Barrister;  and  Sir  Robert  told 
him  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  Great 
Seal  would  be  offered  to  this  gentleman. 
Lord  Hardwicke  represented  that  Fazakerly 
was  an  avowed  Tory  and  strongly  suspected 
of  Jacobitism.  '  I  am  well  aware  of  that,' 
said  Sir  Robert ;  '  but  if  by  one  o'clock 
(laying  his  watch  upon  the  table)  you  have 
not  accepted  my  offer,  Fazakerly  shall  be 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and  one  of 
the  stanchest  Whigs  in  England.' 

Lord  Hardwicke  held  the  Chancellor- 
ship nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  high  place 
he  retains  in  public  and  professional  esti- 
mation rests  on  his  judgments  as  an  equity 
Judge.  It  was  he  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  present  system  of  equity  jurispm- 
dence,  or  at  any  rate  so  far  extended  and 
strengthened  them,  as  to  be  more  frequently 
referred  to  as  an  authority  for  its  leading 
doctrines,  than  any  other  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  before  or  since.      He  is  not 
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thought  to  have  shone  as  a  politician,  and 
his  conduct  was  not  uniformly  guided  by 
elevated  motives ;  but  he  was  assuredly  a 
great  and  wise  rcagistrate,  and  if  he  is  pot 
named  with  the  L'Hopitals  and  Daguesseaus, 
this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  technical  char- 
acter of  English  equity;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  one  of  the  popular 
(though  unfounded)  objections  to  his  de- 
crees was,  that  he  was  constantly  striving  to 
base  them  exclusively  on  the  foundations  of 
pure  reason. 

Lord  Mansfield  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
pattern  lawyer ;  for  no  man  ever  combined 
a  greater  number  of  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments calculated  to  reflect  lustre  on  a 
profession; — the  friend  of  Pope,  the  rival 
of  Chatham,  the  founder  of  the  most  phi- 
losophical and  symmetrical  part  of  our  ju- 
risprudence, and  the  fearless  magistrate 
who  hushed  the  storms  of  faction  at  their 
loudest,  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  bearing. 

The  Honorable  William  Murray,  a  young- 
er son  of  Viscount  Stormont,  was  born  in 
Scotland  ;  but  England  is  entitled  to  the 
whole  honor  of  his  education  and  career. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ 
Church,  and  distinguished  himself  at  both. 
Asa  lawyer,  he  was  self-taught;  and  the 
plan  of  study  he  afterwards  prescribed  for 
others,  and  probably  pursued  himself,  was 
of  the  most  comprehensive  sort : 

'The  first  preparation  (says  his  biographer) 
suggested  for  the  study  of  the  law  is  a  general 
course  of  historical  reading.  This  necessary 
information  being  obtained,  the  legal  student 
is  recommended  to  gain  a  general  insight  into 
the  science  of  ethics,  which,  as  Murray  justly 
observes,  is  the  foundation  of  all  law.  From 
ethics,  the  next  step  is  to  the  law  of  nations, 
which  he  correctly  describes  as  being  partly 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  partly  posi- 
tive. When  this  foundation  is  laia,  it  will  be 
time,  he  says,  to  look  into  systems  of  i)ositlve 
law ;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  thing  ol^course, 
that  the  Roman  laws  will  be  the  first  to  claim 
attention.  It  will  aflerwards  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  feudal  system,  for 
which  purpose  Craig  De  Feudis  is  proposed 
as  an  admirable  book  for  matter  and  method.' 
'  Dip  occasionally,'  he  adds, '  into  the  Corpus 
Juris  FeuduUs,  while  you  are  reading  Gian- 
none's  History  of  Naples,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  instructive  books  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten. These  writers  are  not  sufficient  to  j^ive 
you  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  treat  of ;  hut  they  wiU  give  you  general 
notions,  general  leading  principles,  and  lay  the 
best  foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  the  study 
of  any  municipal  law,  such  as  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,'  &c. 
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The  late  Lord  Abinger  entertained  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  be- 
ginning with  ethics.  A  course  of  study 
marked  out  by  him  for  a  Temple  student 
begins  thus : — *  Cicero  de  Officiis :  once, 
twice,  three  times ;  once  every  year.'  So 
many  excellent  books  have  been  written 
since  Lord  Mansfield's  noviciate,  that  of 
course  his  advice  only  holds  good  as  to  the 
expediency  of  beginning  with  principles 
and  history  :  '  The  different  gradations' 
(continues  the  biographer)  '  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  are  placed,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
descending  direction.  The  student  gains  a 
lofty  eminence  in  the  first  instance,  and  his 
whole  after  progress  is  made  with  the  ease 
of  a  traveller  journeying  down  hill.  If  the 
study  of  the  law  were  always  entered  upon 
in  this  manner,  we  should  not  so  commonly 
hear  of  its  revolting  abstruseness,  nor  should 
we  be  able  to  quote  so  many  examples  as 
are  now  to  be  found,  of  men  neither  defi- 
cient in  talent  nor  perseverance,  who  have 
pursued  it  with  reluctance,  or  quitted  it 
with  disgust.'  This  writer  adds  some  ex« 
cell  en  t  arguments  to  prove  how  much  more 
easily  knowledge  is  retained  and  recalled, 
when  acquired  in  this  manner;  but  the 
bare  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield's  success  will 
go  further  to  recommend  his  system  than 
the  best  reasons  or  the  soundest  theories. 
He  sedulously  attended  a  debating  club, 
but  did  not  become  a  pupil  to  a  special 
pleader  or  barrister  in  actual  practice.  Ora- 
tory had  been  his  favorite  pursuit  at  the 
University,  and  the  method  he  pursued  was 
to  translate  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
oratory,  and  then  translate  his  own  version 
back  into  the  original  tongue. 

These  details  may  be  useful  in  connexion 
with  what  we  may  presently  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  legal  education ;  but  our  li- 
mits do  not  allow  of  our  proceeding  with 
the  same  minuteness  to  specify  the  other 
particulars  of  Lord  Mansfield's  early  life. 
His  success  was  almost  immediate  ;  for  (as 
we  formerly  explained)  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  current  story  that  he  was  first 
brought  into  celebrity  by  the  case  of  Cibber 
V.  Sloper.  In  those  days,  however,  ns  we 
have  seen  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Hard- 
vvicke,  promotion  depended  much  more  on 
interest  than  on  proved  merit;  and  Mur- 
ray's appointment  as  Solicitor  General  in 
1741  is  generally  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  his  father-in-law.  Lord  Winchilsea,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  From  this 
period,  until  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  in 
1756,  he  became  the  principal  organ  of  his 
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party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
considered  the  only  parliamentary  speaker 
capable  of  encountering  Pitt  otherwise  than 
at  a  disadvantage.  '  They  alone'  (says 
Lord  Chesterfield)  *can  inflame  or  quiet 
the  House :  they  alone  are  attended  to  in 
that  numerous  and  noisy  assembly,  that  you 
might  hear  a  pin  full  while  either  of  them 
is  speaking.'  He  was  even  named  as  the  fit- 
test person  to  succeed  Mr.  Pel  ham  as  Prime 
Minister ;  but  his  habitual  caution  checked 
his  aspirations,  and  he  remained  faithful-  to 
his  profession,  uniformly  declaring  that  he 
looked  to  it  til  one  for  preferment. 

In  1754,  he  became  Attorney  General ; 
and,  in  July  1756,  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  died. 
Murray's  claim  was  incontestable,  but  to 
lose  him  in  the  House  of  Cgmmons  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  Ministry.  The  loss  of 
Minorca  was  to  be  brought  forward  in  the 
ensuing  session,  and  do  one  but  Murray 
c6\i]d  parry  the  blow.  Horace  Walpole 
says  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  bid  up  as 
high  as  L.7000  a-year  in  pensions  to  induce 
the  Attorney  General  to  retain  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  month,  a 
week,  nay  even  for  one  day.  Murray  was 
inexorable.  The  Chief  Justiceship,  with  a 
Peerage,  was  the  grand  object  of  all  his 
wishes;  and  at  length  the  ministry  were 
told  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  deny- 
ing or  evading  his  claim,  as  in  any  contin- 
gency they  would  have  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  new  Attorney  General.  They 
then  gave  way,  conferred  the  appointment 
and  the  peerage,  and  resigned ;  thus  paying 
him  the  very  highest  compliment  that  was  ev- 
er paid  to  a  law-officer.  The  Chancellorship 
was  twice  offered  to  Lord  Mansfield  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  years,  and  once  at  a 
later  period  (1770)  ;  but  fortunately  for  his 
Country  and  his  fame,  he  wanted  the  ven- 
turesome spirit  which  leads  some  men  to 
place  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  die;  ^nd  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  to 
proving  how  well  he  had  chosen  his  voca- 
tion, and  how  accurate  was  his  own  esti- 
mate of  his  powers. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England  at  any  period  over  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  tone  of 
professional  feeling,  is  necessarily  very 
great ;  but  in  the  peculiar  condition  of 
English  law  and  practice  when  Lord  Mans- 
field was  appointed,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  system  must  have 
fallen  into  confusion  but  for  the  fortuitous 
arrival  of  a  master-mind  to  grapple  with  it. 
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Men  were  just  beginning  to  find  out  that 
the  existing  rules  and  forms  were  too  few 
or  too  narrow  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  justice  and  the  actual  concerns  of 
the  world  ;  yet  the  greatest  mischief  might 
result  by  incautiously  or  unskillfully  enlarg- 
ing or  superseding  them.  We  have  seen 
Holt  setting  the  authority  of  Lombard  Street 
at  nought — and  he  was  right  not  to  allow 
any  loose  understanding  among  merchants 
or  bankers  to  interfere  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  common  law  ;  but 
promissory  notes,  when  he  refused  to  re- 
cognize their  negotiability,  were  in  point  of 
fact  nesrotiable  to  an  extent  that  made  his 
decision  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice, 
or  a  declaration  that  society  had  outgrown 
our  institutions.  Lord  Hardwicke  took  an 
equally  objectionable  course ;  he  decided 
the  new  case  indeed,  but  decided  it  on  all 
the  circumstances  put  together,  so  that  the 
decision  was  useless  as  a  precedent.  The 
course  followed  by  Lord  Mansfield  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  the  best 
possible  authority  on  such  a  subject : 

*  Wiihin  these  thirty  ycnra  (he  is  speaking 
in  1787)  the  commercial  law  of  this  country 
has  taken  a  very  diflerent  turn  from  what  it 
did  before.  Prior  to  that  period  wc  find  that, 
in  courts  of  law,  all  the  evidence  in  mercantile 
cases  was  thrown  together :  they  were  lefl 
generally  to  a  jury,  and  they  produced  no 
general  principle.  From  that  time,  we  all 
know,  the  great  study  has  been  to  find  some 
certain  general  principle  which  shall  be  known 
to  all  mankind,  not  only  to  rule  the  particular 
case  then  under  consideration,  but  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  the  future.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
these  principles  stated,  reasoned  upon,  enlarg- 
ed, and  explained,  till  we  have  been  lost  m 
admiration  at  the  strength  and  stretch  of  the 
understanding.  And  1  should  be  very  sorry 
to  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  diflerin^ 
from  any  case  upon  this  subject  which  baa 
been  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  may  be 
truly  s&id  to  be  the  founder  of  the  commercial 
law  of  this  country.'* 

It  was  not  in  commercial  law  only  that 
Lord  Mansfield  found  himself  obliged  to 
correct,  enlarge,  and  purify.  English  law 
is  emphatically  a  law  of  reason ;  a  slight 
degree  of  unreasonableness  may  not  justify 
the  reversal  of  an  established  practice  or 
series  of  decisions ;  but,  in  theory,  a  Judge 
is  always  bound  to  go  to  the  fountain-head 
of  principle.  The  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, for  example,  has  been  for  many 
years  mostly  guided  by  two  or  three  Judges 

*  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  2  T.  R.,  63. 
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of  extraordinary  mental  vigor,  acuteness, 
and  learning.  The  moment  a  point  is 
stated,  it  is  turned  and  twisted,  and  placed 
in  all  possible  lights ;  the  moment  an  au- 
thority is  quoted,  it  is  criticised,  analyzed, 
and  compared  :  there  is  little  or  no  respect 
for  names  or  persons ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
show  that  Lord  Kenyon  or  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  said  or  thought  so  and  so,  unless  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  Lord  Kenyon  or 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  or  thought  right. 
The  Judges  in  question  have  certainly  done 
good  service  in  purifying  our  jurisprudence 
from  a  great  quantity  of  dross,  but  they 
have  sadly  scandalized  the  old  school,  and 
made  it  very  difficult  for  any  but  a  man 
of  their  own  class  of  mind  (and  such  men 
are  rare)  to  predicate  a  judgment — in  other 
words,  to  give  a  confident  opinion  to  a 
client. 

It  is  fortunate  for  them,  therefore,  that 
they  live  in  times  when  their  principles  are 
understood  and  appreciated,  for  Lord  Mans- 
field could  hardly  take  a  step  in  the  same 
direction  without  bringing  a  nest  of  hornets 
about  his  ears.  '  Instead  of  those  positive 
rules  (says  Junius)  by  which  the  judgments 
of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be  de- 
termined, you  have  fondly  introduced  your 
own  unsettled  notions  of  equity  and  sub- 
stantial justice.  Decisions  given  upon  such 
principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  as  much 
as  they  ought,  because  the  consequence 
and  tendency  of  each  particular  instance 
is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean 
time  the  practice  gains  ground,  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  becomes  a  Court  of 
Equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  consult- 
ing the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  court,  and  the  purity  of  his 
own  conscience.' 

It  is  amusing  to  turn  to  the  cases  which 
called  forth  such  diatribes.  In  one  (Hart 
V,  Weston)  it  was  objected  that,  according 
to  the  recital  in  the  declaration,  the  writ 
appeared  to  have  been  issued  in  vacation 
instead  of  term,  and  Lord  Mansfield  called 
it  an  odious  objection.  In  another  (the 
King  V.  Mayor  of  Carmarthen)  a  swearing 
in,  under  a  mandamus,  having  been  alleged 
on  a  wrong  day,  Lord  Mansfield  refused  to 
allow  justice  to  be  defeated  by  the  mistake, 
saying — 'General  rules  are  wisely  estab- 
lished for  attaining  justice  with  ease,  cer- 
tainty, and  dispatch.  But  the  great  end  of 
them  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  are  to 
see  that  it  be  really  attained.' 

Another    of    Junius'   topics   was    Lord 
Mansfield's  supposed    preference   for  the 
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Civil  Law — '  The  Roman  code,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  opinion  of  foreign  civ- 
ilians, are  your  perpetual  theme ;  but  who 
ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta,  or 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  \uth  approbation  or  re- 
spect V  The  fairer  question  was,  whether 
he  ever  mentioned  them  with  disapproba- 
tion or  disrespect.  That  he  should  occa- 
sionally apply  to  the  civil  law  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  system,  was  to  be  expected. 
The  wonder  would  be,  if  he  had  not. 

Lord  Mansfield's  political  opinions  leant 
to  the  side  of  prerogative ;  and,  perhaps, 
he  took  rather  more  interest  in  affairs  of 
government  than  suited  well  with  his  posi- 
tion as  a  Judge.  It  was  he  who  set  the 
dangerous  example,  afterwards  followed  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England  sitting  in. the  Cabinet.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  was,  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  partiality  Whenever  party  ques- 
tions were  at  issue  in  his  court.  On  one  such 
occasion  the  populace  were  highly  excited, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  him. 
We  allude  to  the  argument  regarding 
Wilkes'  outlawry,  in  I7G8.  It  was  in  giv- 
ing judgment  in  this  case  that  Lord  Mans- 
field spoke  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  judicial  oratory  in  the  language.  We 
will  quote  a  few  passages : 

^I  pass  over  the  many  anonymous  letters  I 
have  received.  Those  in  print  are  public,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  brought  judicially 
before  the  Court.  Whoever  the  writers  are, 
they  take  the  wrong  way.  i  will  do  my  duty 
unawed — what  have  I  to  fear?  That  mendax 
infamia  from  the  prees,.  which  daily  coins  false 
facts  and  false  motives  ?  The  lies  of  calumny 
cfXTty  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  my  temper 
of  mind,  and  the  color  and  conduct  of  my  life, 
have  given  me  a  suit  of  armor  against  their 
arrows.  If  during  this  king's  reign  I  have  ever 
supported  his  government,  and  assisted  his 
measures,  I  have  donQ  it  without  any  other  re- 
ward than  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  I 
thought  right  If  I  have  ever  opposed,  I  have 
done  it  upop  the  points  themselves;  without 
mixing  in  party  or  faction,  and  without  any 
collateral  views.  I  honor  the  king,  and  re- 
spect the  people ;  but  many  things  acquired  by 
the  favor  of  either,  are,  in  my  account,  objects 
not  worth  ambition.  I  wish  popularity,  but  it 
is  that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which 
is  run  after ;  it  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner 
or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit 
of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.  I  will  not  do 
that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wrong 
upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  thou- 
sands, or  the  dirty  praise  of  all  the  papers  that 
come  from  the  press.  I  will  not  avoid  doing 
what  I  think  is  ri^ht,  though  it  should  draw  on 
me  the  whole  artillery  of  libels^  all  that  false- 
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hood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of 
a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say, 
with  a  great  magistrate,  upon  one  occasion, 
and  under  circumstances  not  unlike — ''£go 
hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute 
partam,  gloriam  non  invidiam  putarem.'' 

*  The  threats  go  further  than  abuse;  personal 
violence  has  been  denounced.  I  do  not  believe 
it :  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  of  men  of 
this  country  in  the  worst  of  tiroes.  But  I  have 
set  my  mind  at  rest  The  last  end  that  can 
happen  to  any  man  never  comes  too  soon  if  he 
falls  in  support  of  the  law  and  liber^  of  bis 
country,  (for  Hberty  is  synonymous  to  law  and 
government.)  Such  a  shock,  too,  might  be 
productive  of  public  good ;  it  might  awaken 
the  better  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  that 
lethargy  which  seems  to  have  benumbed  them; 
and  brmg  the  mad  part  back  to  their  senses, 
as  men  intoxicated  are  sometimes  stunned  into 
sobriety.' 

His  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  was 
sacked  by  the  mob  during  the  No-Popery 
riots  of  1780,  and  all  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts were  destroyed. 

*  And  Murray  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  SwiA, 
And  manj  a  treasure  more ; 

The  well-judged  purchase  and  the  gif) 
That  graced  his  letter'd  store. 

*  Their  pages  mangled,  burnt,  and  torn, 
Their  loss  was  his  alone ; 

But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 
The  burning  of  his  own.' 

*  I  speak  not  from  books,'  he  said  after- 
wards in  the  House  of  Lords,  *  for  books, 
alas!  I  have  none.'  He  resigned  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1788,  having  ceased  to  attend 
his  Court  from  weakness  after  Michaelmas 
Term.  He  was  then  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year,  and  had  presided  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  nearly  thirty-two  years,  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  judge  ever 
continued  on  the  Bench.  Lord  Mansfield 
used  all  his  interest  to  get  Buller  named  as 
his  successor,  but  the  appointment  was  con- 
ferred on  Kenyon.  Thurlow  was  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  is  reported  to  have  said — *  I  hesi- 
tated long  between  the  corruption  of  Buller, 
and  the  intemperance  of  Kenyon.'  But  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  Premier's 
(the  second  Pitt's)  knowledge  or  strong  sus- 
picion of  the  corruption  of  Buller,  acquired 
on  the  western  circuit,  cast  the  balance,  and 
permanently  degraded  into  a  legal  luminary 
of  the  second  order,  one  possessed  of  every 
intellectual  requisite  for  occupying  a  bril- 
liant position  in  the  first. 

Lord  Camden  owes  his  fame,  at  least  all 
the  popular  part  of  it,  to  his  judgment 
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against  General  Warrants,  and  to  his  hav- 
ing fought  side  by  side  with  Chatham  for 
the  great  doctrines  of  political  liberty.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  a  lawyer,  he  would  rank 
after  more  than  one  Judge  whom  we  have 
excluded  from  our  list  of  worthies.     But  he 
had  many  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  and 
far  excelled  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  vis  viot- 
da,  the  fervid  enthusiasm,  the  proud  self- 
reliance,  which  befit  the  orator  in  troubled 
times.     His  rise  was  very  slow,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring  on  a  college  living, 
when  he  was  brought  into  notice  by  an  ac- 
cident.    So  soon  as  he  had  obtained  prac- 
tice, however,  he  was  pushed  on  by  his  po- 
litical friends  with  unprecedented  rapidity  ; 
being  made  Attorney  General  by  Pitt  over 
the  head  of  the  Solicitor  General,  no  less  a 
person  than  the  adniired  Charles  Yorke. 
He  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  1761,  on  the  death  of  Willes,  and 
it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  so  eminently 
distinguished  himself  as  a   constitutional 
judge.     His  decisions  in  the  actions  which 
grew  out  of  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
made  him  so  famous,  that  Horace  Walpole 
says  he  thereby  became  one  of  the  lions 
whom   foreigners    visiting    London    most 
wished  to  see.    It  was  in  compliance  pro- 
bably with  the  popular  admiration  that  his 
first  peerage  was  conferred  upon  him,  whilst 
still  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

Lord  Camden  first  ascended  the  wod- 
sack,  as  a  member  of  Lord  Chatham's  mot- 
ley administration,  so  inimitably  described 
by  Burke.  He  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
main long  on  it  without  sacrificing  all  his 
cherished  notions  of  freedom,  and  his  pop- 
ularity along  with  them  ;  but  instead  of  re- 
signing, he  acted  as  Thurlow  acted  at  a 
later  period.  He  came  down  to  the  House, 
and  vehemently  denounced  the  measures  of 
his  colleagues,  who  were  thus  driven  to  the 
invidious  necessity  of  superseding  him. 
'  After  the  dismissal  x>f  the  present  worthy 
Chancellor,'  exclaimed  Lord  Shelburne, 
*  the  seals  will  go  a  begging ;  for  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  found  in  the  kingdom  a 
wretch  so  base  and  mean-spirited,  as  to  ac- 
cept them  on  the  conditions  on  which  they 
must  be  offered.'  Such  a  wretch  was  found 
in  Charles  Yorke,  who  atoned  for  the  mean- 
ness, if  it  was  one,  with  his  life. 

Lord  Camden's  decrees  are  respected  by 
the  profession,  and  his  manner  of  delivery 
gave  them  additional  weight  at  the  time. 
The  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler  says :  *I  dis* 
tinctly  remember  Lord  Camden's  presiding 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.     His  lordship's 
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judicial  eloquence  was  of  the  colloquial 
kind — extremely  simple,  diffuse,  but  not  de- 
sultory. He  introduced  legal  idioms  fre- 
quently, and  always  with  a  pleasing  and 
great  effect.  Sometimes  he  rose  to  the 
sublime  strains  of  eloquence,  but  the  aiib- 
limity  was  altogether  in  the  sentiment ;  the 
diction  retained  its  simplicity — this  in- 
creased the  efiect.' 

His  famous  speech  on  Copyright  is  the 
best  specimen  of  his  peculiar  style  of  de- 
clamation : — '  Glory  is  the  reward  of  sci- 
ence, and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all 
meaner  views.  1  speak  not  of  the  scrib- 
blers for  bread  who  tease  the  world  with 
their  wretched  productions;  fourteen  years 
is  too  long  a  period  for  their  perishable 
trash.  It  was  not  for  gain  that  Bacon, 
Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and  de- 
lighted the  world.  .  ..  .  When  the  book- 
seller offered  Milton  five  pounds  for  his 
Paradise  Lost,  he  did  not  reject  it  and 
commit  his  poem  to  the  flames,  nor  did  he 
accept  the  miserable  pittance  as  the  reward 
of  bis  labors ;  he  knew  that  the  real  price 
of  his  work  was  immortality,  and  that  pos- 
terity would  pay  it.' 

This  is  tacitly  assuming  that  tne  first-rate 
works  of  genius,  of  which  we  get  at  roost 
two  or  three  in  a  century,  are  the  only 
works  which  contribute  to  the  improvement 
and  rational  gratification  of  mankind  ;  and 
it  is  far  from  clear  that  all  of  these  (Shak- 
speare's  plays,  for  example)  were  written 
for  fame.  But  may  not  the  same  argument 
be  employed  the  next  time  a  pension  is  pro- 
posed for  a  General  or  Admiral  ? — *  Glory 
is  the  reward  of  skill  and  valor,  and  those 
who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views.  It 
was  not  for  gain  that  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  led  armies  and  gained  victories, 
though  they  condescended  to  accept  Blen- 
heim and  Strathfieldsaye.' 

Blackstone  must  stand  or  fall   by  his 
'  Commentaries;'    and   his  Commentaries 
are  standing  yet,  despite  of  the  undermin- 
ing effects  of  legislation,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  philosophical 
school  of  jurists,  beginning  with  Bentham, 
and  ending  with  Mr.  John  Austin  ;  who  (in 
the  truly  admirable  Outline  he  drew  up 
previously  to  entering  on  his  professorial 
duties  at  the  London  University)  impugns 
the  doctrines,  and  very  freely  criticises  both 
the  arrangement  and  the  style.     But  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
master's   mate  in   tlie  British  Navy  who 
could  not  point  out  defects  in  Columbus' 
theory  of  navigation  or  errors  in  his  course ; 
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and  the  great  Commentator  was  the  Co- 
lumbus of  English  law ;  nor  was  a  bolder 
scheme  ever  conceived  than  that  of  first 
navigating  the  whole  of  such  a  sea,  and  then 
laying  it  down,  with  all  its  creeks  and  in* 
lets,  in  a  chart. 

An  ingenious  biographer  refers  the  dura* 
bility  of  Blackstone's  reputation  to  the 
peculiar  inspiration  under  which  his  work 
was  composed.  Lord  Byron  drank  gin  and 
water  (and  no  small  quantity  of  it)  whilst 
he  was  writing  Don  Juan :  Blackstone 
wrote  the  Commentaries  with  his  inkstand 
on  ope  side  of  his  paper  and  a  bottle  of  port 
on  the  other. 

As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  time, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  gener- 
al outline  (which  is  all  we  could  attempt) 
of  a  celebrated  man's  career  is  known  ;  and 
characters,  from  a  well-known  pen,  of  Lord 
Stowell,  Erskine,  and  Romilly,  our  three 
remaining  worthies,  recently  appeared  in 
this  Journal. 

Yet  we  regret  extremely  to  be  obliged  to 
discontinue  our  sketches  at  the  precise 
period,  dating  from  which  we  should  have 
to  draw  on  Mr.  Townshend  for  our  principal 
materials — his  anecdotes  being  incom- 
parably the  most  valuable  and  the  most  ori- 
ginal that  have  yet  appeared,  relating  to 
the  eminent  personages  of  whom  he  speaks. 
He  has  also  cleared  up  many  curious  and 
embarrassing  passages  in  cotemporary  his- 
tory ;  and  the  tone  of  his  composition  is 
uniformly  so  classical  and  gentlemanlike, 
that  we  willingly  pardon  a  little  occasional 
floridity  of  style.  Admirably,  for  example, 
has  he  expressed  the  traditional  feelings  of 
the  Bar  regarding  Erskine :  and  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  make  known  for  what 
combination  of  qualities  the  very  highest 
meed  of  enthusiastic  admiration  is  bestowed 
by  them  : 

*  The  votive  urn  of  friendship  will  record  the 
social  merits  of  the  festive  companion,  ready 
patron,  thorough  gentleman — full  of  generous 
impulses  and    honorable  feelings — in  whose 
genial  character  not  a  shade  of  pride,  or  envy, 
or  malice  could  rest,  and  in  whose  courtesy  to 
all  ranks  of  the  profession  there  was  no  alloy. 
Rightly  do  the  Bar  adore  his   memory,  lor 
generations  of  lawyers  may  pass  away  ere 
they  see  his  like  again.    The  statue  raised  to 
his  honor   in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,    the  bust 
dedicated  in  Holland  House,  with  a  juat  in- 
scription, "  nosirce  eloquentise  facile  princeps," 
will  sooner  perish  than  the  tradition  ;of   their 
fondness,  and  of  his  supremacy.    But  more 
I  enduring  still,  and  lasting  as  the  language  in 
which  they  are  printed,  will  be  tlie  monuments 
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of  his  eloquence  and  relics  of  hie  power  as  an 
advocate.  Long  as  the  trial  by  jury  shall 
exist,  will  the  spells  of  the  great  magician  be 
studied  with  care  and  admiration,  but  with  little 
hope  of  rivalry,  for  his  wand  is  broken,  and 
its  fragments  lie  scattered  on  his  grave.  Jurors 
might  say  to  Erskine,  as  his  admirers  said  to 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  *^we  listen,  it  is  true,  to 
otliers,  but  we  give  up  our  hearts  to  thee."^ — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  144.) 

Mr.  Townshend's  Life  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  has  induced  us  more  than  once  to 
doubt,  whether  we  have  done  quite  right  in 
excluding  that  very  eminent  Judge  from 
our  list  of  first-class  worthies  ;  and  if  a  place 
among  them  depended  on  intellectual 
energy,  grasp,  or  comprehensiveness — or 
could  be  won  by  learning,  courage,  firmness, 
and  that  genuine  English  humor  which  is 
rarely  found  in  company  with  low  or  mean 
feelings  and  almost  always  in  company  with 
good  sense — we  should  be  wrong.  But,  on 
principles  i^Iready  stated,  we  are  obliged  to 
require  some  action  or  production  of  a  last- 
ing character — something  standing  like  a 
landmark  in  the  progress  of  society  ;  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  (perhaps  from  not  com- 
ing at  the  right  period,  like  the  Miltons  and 
Ilampdens  in  Gray's  'Elegy')  has  leA,  no- 
thing of  the  kind:  whilst  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers must  admit,  that  the  depth  and 
strength  of  his  political  convictions,  com- 
bined with  his  constitutional  vehemence  of 
manner,  may  well  justify  some  reluctance 
to  recognize  him  as  the  model  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate,  or  place  him  quite  on  the  same 
level  with  Holt ;  to  whom,  in  many  respects, 
he  bore  a  marked  resemblance. 


From  the  Foreign  duarterly  and  Wettinintter  Review. 

THE   MICROSCOPE   AND   ITS   REVELA- 
TIONS, 

[We  are  sure  that  the  singularly  curious 
and  interesting  facts  which  the  ensuing  ar- 
ticle reveals,  will  more  than  reconcile  the 
reader  to  its  occasional  minuteness  of  sci- 
entific details.  A  more  concise  account  of 
the  wonders  of  recent  discoveries  in  this 
department  of  science,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  in  the  same  space.  It  appears  in 
the  first  number  of  the  series,  consolidated, 
of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  and  Westminster 
Review. — En.] 
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1.  Thoughts  on  Animalcules ;  or,  a  Olimpse 
at  the  Invisible  World  revealed  by  the 
Microscope,  By  Gideon  A.  Mantell, 
LL.D.  London :  John  Murray.  1846. 
Pp.  144. 

2.  Microscopic  Manipulation,  containing 
the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  for 
the  Use  of  the  Microscope.  Illustrated 
by  Wood-cuts.  T.  and  R.  Willatts,  98 
Cheapside.    1846.    Pp.  59. 

3.  A  History  of  Infusoria — Living  and 
Ft  ssil,  arranged  according  to  "  Die  A- 
fusionsthierchen"  of  C.  G.  Ehrenberg, 

By  Andrew  Pritchard,  M.R.I.     London  : 
Whittaker  &  Co.  1845.    Pp.  439. 

4.  IVaite  Pratique  du  Microscope,  et  de  son 
Emploi  dans  V Etude  des  Corps  Organic 
sis,  par  le  Doeteur  L.  Mandl,     Paris 
and  Baiili^re,  Regent  Street,  London. 

The  fallibility  of  human  judgment  is 
never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  many  of 
the  predictions  unhesitatingly  made  and  au* 
thoritatively  enforced,  in  relation  to  any  new 
scientific  discovery,  or  its  application  to  the 
onward  progress  of  human  knowledge,  or 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  mankind.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  mere  ignorant  asser- 
tions of  ignorant  and  «elf-sufficient  men, 
who  appear  to  regret  and  endeavor  to  op- 
pose every  forward  step  in  civilization  ;  and 
who,  despite  the  constant  failure  of  their 
prophecies,  still  receive  any  scientific  nov- 
elty with  incredulity,  or  treat  its  discoverer 
with  contempt  and  scorn :  bat  we  speak  of 
the  assertions  made  by  men  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  philosophical  in- 
quiry, and  whose  minds  have  therefore  been 
matured  by  deep  study  and  a  constant  ob- 
servation of  those  phenomena  concerning 
which  they  so  unhesitatingly  and  so  incau- 
tiously prophecy.  Numberless  examples  of 
this  fact  present  themselves  to  our  recollec- 
tion ;  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
reference  to  two  only.  When  it  was  first 
proposed  to  substitute  gas  for  oil  in  the 
illumination  of  the  streets  of  London,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  asserted  that  it  would  be 
as  practicable  to  cut  a  slice  from  the  moon, 
and  use  it  as  an  illuminating  power.  And 
yet  but  a'  few  years  rolled  over  before  not 
only  the  metropolis,  but  eyery  provincial 
town  had  its  gas-works  and  its  gas  illumi- 
nation,— the  hopes  of  those  who  had  sug^ 
gested  the  improvement  were  fulfiHed, — 
the  prediction  of  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  that  day  was  but  a  groundlcai  apprehen- 
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And  again,  when  Transatlantic 
steam  navigation  was  proposed,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  affirmed,  in  the  most  unqualified  man- 
ner, that  it  was  impossible  that  anj  steam 
vessel  could  traverse  the  Atlantic.  The 
prediction  was  scarcely  made  public  ere  the 
task  was  accomplished. t 

We  are  naturally  led  to  these  remarks  in 
referring  to  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  instruments  with 
which  modern  science  has  furnished  the 
philosopher — the  compound  microscope. 
For  a  long  period  (his  instrument  was  con* 
sidered  a  mere  philosophical  toy,  owing  to 
Ibe  distance  which  the  light  bad  to  traverse, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  cbro* 
matic  and  spherical  aberration ;  and  so  im- 
possible did  it  appear  to  overcome  this  diA 
iiculty  that,  within  thirty  years  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  philosophers  of  no  less  emi- 
nence than  M.  Biot  and  Dr.  Wollaston  pre- 
dicted that  the  compound  would  never  rival 
the  simple  microscope,  and  that  the  idea  of 
rendering  its  object-glasses  achromatic  was 
hopeless.  Nor  can  these  opinions  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  consider  how  long  the 
achromatic  telescope  had  existed  without 
any  attempt  to  apply  its  principles  to  the 
compound  microscope.  And  if  we  recol- 
lect further  the  smallness  of  the  penci)  re- 
quired by  the  microscope,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  difficulty  attending  every 

*  On  this  subject  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  add  that,  during  the  winter  ntonths,  890  tons 
of  coals  are  used,  on  the  average,  per  day,  hy  the 
Metropolitan  Gas  Companies,  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas;  and  ihat,  on  the  24tli  of  Dfci^mber,  seven 
million  cubic  (e*'t  of  gas  are  consumed  in  London 
and  the  suburbs.  We  arn  indebted  for  this  infor- 
mation to  a  paper  read  before  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Statistical  society  by  Mr  Fletchrr. 

t  Dr.  Lardner  8  propbecy  was  di'livered  before 
the  British  Association,  and  was  published  in  the 
'  Atbeneum,'  vol.  ix,  p.  656.  He  comput*'d  that 
for  each  horse^power  of  steam  on^  ton  of  coals 
would  be  required  for  every  !425  miles.  "Ta- 
king this  as  a  baMS  of  the  calculation,"  said  hv., 
''and  allowing  one-fourth  of  a  ton  of  coals  per 
hors»'-power  as  spare  fuel,  the  tonnage  necessary 
for  the  fuel  and  machinery,  on  a  voyage  from 
England  to  New- York,  would  be  3.70  tons  per 
horse-pnwer,  which,  for  a  vessel  with  engines  of 
400  horse-power,  would  be  1480  tons."  Now,  as 
thrt  ship  ri'ferred  to  was  only  intended  to  be  1200 
tons  burden,  which  was  aAcrwards  increased  to 
J  340  tons,  the  voyage  was  demonsstrati vely  im- 
practicable. And  yet  the  Great  Western  comple- 
ted her  first  voyage  acioss  rhe  Atlantic  in  fifteen 
days.  Upon  after-examination  ittumed  out  that, 
although  the  computations  of  Dr.  Lardner  were 
correct,  his  data  were  wnmg.  Instead  of  the 
1480  tons,  which  it  was  predicted  the  Great  West- 
tirn  would  have  to  burn,  she  took  out  only  660 
tons,  of  which  only  450  toot  were  consumed. 
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enlargement  of  the  pencil ;  if  we  consider 
further  that  these  difficulties  had  to  be  con- 
tended with  and  removed,  by  operations  on 
portions  of  glass  so  small  that  they  were 
themselves  almost  microscopic  objects;  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  even  a  cautious 
philosopher  and  able  manipulator  like  Dr. 
Wollaston  should  prescribe  limits  to  its  im- 
provement. 

Such  is  the  picture  with  which  we  are 
presented  if  we  inquire  into  the  use  of  the 
microscope  thirty  yearasince.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  science  generally,  these  appre- 
hensions of  Wollaston  have  proved  false; 
undeterred  by  the  assertion  of  authorities 
of  such  eminence,*  philosophers  and  (^ti<* 
cians  have  conjointly  devoted  their  energies 
to  a  task  at  first  apparently  so  hopeless,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  that  the  improve- 
ments thus  effected  during  the  last  fifleen 
years  have  sufficed  to  elevate  the  micro- 
scope from  the  useless  condition  we  have 
described  to  that  of  being  the  most  impor- 
tant instrument  ever  bestowed  by  art  upon 
the  investigator  of  nature.  In  almost  every 
department  of  science  are  we  indebted  to 
it  for  the  extension  of  our  knowledge,  and 
the  verification  of  previous  observation. 
To  the  chemist  it  is  of  utility  in  the  exami- 
nation of  crystals,  and  the  determination  of 
their  angles — to  the  pharmacist,  in  the  de- 
tection of  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  The 
physiologist  may  ascertain  the  intimate 
structure  of  organic  tissues  in  their  normal, 
the  pathologist  in  their  abnormal  state ;  the 
physician  may  obtain  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory evidence  regarding  the  nature  and 
seat  of  disease  by  the  examination  of  the 
secretions  or  excretions  of  diseased  organs, 
while,  in  medico-legal  inquiries,  the  micro- 
scope again  comes  to  our  aid,  in  detecting 
the  murderer,  and  rendering  liim  back  the 
poison,  grain  for  grain.  To  it,  recently, 
has  geology  been  greatly  indebted  ;  in  the 
hands  of  an  Owen  and  a  Mantell  the  mi- 
croscope becomes  an  instrument  of  magic 
power,  by  means  of  which,  from  the  in- 
spection of  a  portion  only  of  a  bone  or 
tooth,  the  habits  of  the  animal  to  which 
it  belonged  are  decided ;  the  colossal  rep- 
tiles of  the  ancient  earth  are  revived  in  all 
the  reality  of  life  and  being,  and  the  early 
formations  of  our  globe  decKed  with  their 
former  inhabitants  andthe  vegetation  which 
clothed  them  long  ere  man  ''  moved,  and 
breathed,  and  had  his  being." 

But  perhaps  in  the  departments  of  bota- 
ny and  zoology  have  the  most  extensive  dis- 
coveries been  effected  by  this  instrument. 
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A  new  world  of  micrpscopic  life  previously  j 
unknown  and  unsuspected  has  been  disclo- 
sed, whose  extent  and  wonders  naturally 
excite  in  the  human  mind'uubounded  as- 
tonishment, and  increase  our  reverence  for 
the  Great  Creator,  who,  jn  the  organization 
of  these  beings  of  a  day,  displays  design  as 
extensive,  and  adaptation  as  complete,  as  in 
the  structure  of  man  himself.  An  extract 
from  the  opening  remarks  of  one  pf  the 
works  before  us  will  convey  some  faint  idea 
of  this  microscopic  world  : — 

"  Wherever  we  turn,  within  the  precincts  of 
our  own  homes,  in  meadow  or  moorland,  hill 
or  forest,  by  the  lone  sea-shore,  or  amidst* 
crumbling  ruins — fresh  objects  of  interest  are 
constantly  to  be  found;  plants  and  animals 
unknown  to  our  unaided  vision,  with  minute 
organs  perfectly  adapted  to  their  necessities ; 
with  appetites  as  keen,  enjoyments  as  perfect, 
as  our  own.  In  the  purest  waters,  as  well  as 
in  thick,  acid,  and  saline  fluids,  of  the  most  in- 
diiferent  climates, — in  springs,  rivers,  lakes  and 
seasj-^oAen  in  the  internal  humidity  of  living 
plants  and  animals,  even  in  great  numbers  in 
the  living  human  body — nay,  probably,  carried 
about  in  the  aqueous  vapors  and  dust  of  the 
whole  atmosphere, — there  is  a  world  of  minute, 
living,  organized  beings,  imperceptible  to  the 
ordinary  senses  of  man.  In  the  daily  course 
of  life,  this  immense  mysterious  kingdom  of 
diminutive  living  beings  is  unnoticed  and  dis- 
regarded ;  but  it  appears  great  and  astonish- 
ing, beyond  all  expectation,  to  the  retired  ob- 
server who  views  it  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. In  every  drop  of  standing  water,  he 
very  frequently,  though  not  always,  sees  by  its 
aid  rapidly  moving  bodies,  from  1-96  to  less 
than  1-2000  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  are 
o(\en  so  crowded  together,  that  tne  intervals 
between  them  are  less  than  their  diameter. 
If  we  assume  the  size  of  the  drop  of  water  to 
be  one  cubic  line,  and  the  intervals,  though 
they  are  oilen  smaller,  to  be  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bodies,  we  may  easily  calculate,  with- 
out exaggeration,  that  such  a  drop  is  inhabited 
by  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  thou- 
sand caillions  of  such  animalcules ;  in  fact  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  chat  a  single  drop 
of  water,  under  such  circumstances,  contains 
more  inhabitants  than  there  are  individuals  oi 
the  human  race  upon  our  planet.  If,  further, 
we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  life  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  diich  or  pond,  for  ex- 
ample,— or  if  we  calculate  that,  according  to 
many  observers  ofthesea,  and  especially  of  its 
phosphorescence,  vast  tracts  of  the  ocean  pe- 
riodically exhibit  a  similar  development  o! 
masses  of  nucroscopic  organized  boiiies, — 
even  if  we  assume  niuch  greater  intervals — 
we  have  numbers  and  relations  of  creatures 
living  on  the  earth,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
at  the  very  thought  of  which  the  mind  is  losi 
in  wonder  and  admiration.  It  is  the  micro- 
scope alone  which  has  enabled  close  observers 
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of  nature  to  unveil  such  a  world  of  her  diminu- 
tive creation,  just  as  it  was  the  art  of  making 
good  telescopes  which  first  opened  to  their 
view  the  boundless  variety,  and  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  starry  firmament." — *  Microscopic 
Manipulation,'  Pp.  13,  14. 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  this  world  of 
microscopic  life  should,  upon  its  first  dis- 
covery, have  been  represented  by  fanciful 
writers  as  a  world  of  spirits,  peopled  by 
forms  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
visible  world ;  sometimes  horrible,  some- 
times strangely  distorted,  neither  properly 
animate,  nor  yet  properly  inanimate.  Some 
have  represented  them  as  the  wanton  sport 
of  the  creative  energy  of  nature  (lusus  na^ 
tura) ;  and  even  in  1830,  an  otherwise  re^ 
spectable  writer  described  in  detail  the  ma- 
gic powers  with  which  some  of  these  forms 
were  said  to  be  endowed.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, merely  the  singularity  and  minuteness 
of  their  form  that  have  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  but  the  wonderful  physiological 
properties  asscribed  to  the  Infusoria  by  diP> 
ferent  observers  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  the  friends  of  science,  and  of  the 
most  learned  and  profound  inquirers,  from 
Liebnitz  and  Boerhaave  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  reve- 
lations of  the  microscope,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  its 
history,  which,  like  that  of  many  other 
valuable  inventions,  is  veiled  in  considera- 
ble obscurity  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  ancients  were  ac* 
quainted  with  the  microscope,  in  one  at 
least  of  the  simple  forms  now  known,  from 
the  following  passage  in  Seneca : — *'  Lite- 
rae,  quamvis  minuts  et  obscurs,  per  vitre- 
am  pilam  aqus  plenam,  majores  clario* 
esque  cernantur."  Amongst  the  moderns 
(for  during  the  middle  ages  it  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  lost)  the  honor  of  its 
discovery  has  been  claimed  by  many  in- 
dividuals. By  Huygens,  the  celebrated 
Dutch  mathematician,  its  invention  is  at- 
tributed to  one  of  his  countrymen,  Corne- 
lius Drebell.  But  it  is  asserted  by  Borellus, 
that  Jansen,  the  reputed  contriver  of  the 
telescope,  was  its  inventor,  and  that  he  pre- 
sented some  such  instrument  to  Prince 
Maurice,  and  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
This  instrument  was  six  feet  in  length,  and 
consisted  of  a'tube  of  gilt  copper,  support- 
ed by  thin  brass  pillars  in  the  shape  of  dol- 
phins, on  a  base  of  ebony,  which  was  adapt- 
ed to  hold  the  objects  to  be  examined.  Of 
the  internal  construction  of  this  microscope 
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we  have  no  account,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
telescope  converted  into  a  microscope. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  give  to 
Jansen  the  merit  of  having  invented  the 
microscope  from  this  very  testimony  of 
Borellus,  who,  in  a  work*  published  in 
1655,  has  adduced  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
connected  with  the  invention  of  the  teles- 
cope and  microscope.  He  brings  forward 
five  different  testimonies,  and  a  letter  from 
William  Boreel,  envoy  from  the  States  of 
Holland,  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  subject.  Boreel  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Zaccharius  Jansen,  and  had 
frequently  been  in  his  father's  shop.  He 
had  often  heard  that  the  Jansens  were  the 
inventors  of  the  microscope,  and  having 
been  in  England  in  1619,  he  saw  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Cornelius  Drebell  the 
very  microscope  which  Zaccharius  Jansen 
had  presented  to  Prince  Mauric^,  and 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria.  Cornelius 
Drebell,  therefore,  who  has  commonly  been 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  micro- 
scope, appears  to  have  derived  this  honor 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his 
having  exhibited  the  microscope  made  by 
Jansen ;  and  as  he  was  a  favorite  at  the 
court  of  James  the  Sixth,  where  he  lived 
some  time,  this  opinion  may  have  proceed- 
ed not  only  from  his  own  arrogance,  but 
from  the  influence  of  royal  favor.  Viviani, 
an  Italian  mathematician,  also  expressly  in- 
forms us,  in  his  life  of  Galileo,  that  this 
great  man  was  led  to  the  construclion  of 
the  microscope  from  that  of  the  telescope ; 
and,  in  the  year  1612,  he  actually  sent  a 
microscope  to  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland. 
Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the  performance 
of  this  instrument,  he  appears  from  his  let- 
ters to  have  been  much  occupied,  about 
1624,  in  bringing  it  to  perfection,  but  we 
have  no  information  of  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors. In  the  year  1618,  Fontana,  a  Nea- 
politan, made  a  microscope  of  two  'double- 
convex  lenses,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it 
in  a  work,t  which,  however,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  some  years  afterwards.  As  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  microscopes 
invented  by  Jansen  consisted  of  two  convex 
lenses,  the  honor  of  this  improvement  seems 
due  to  Fontana,  who  distinctly  assumes  the 
merit  of  it,  and  we  may  add  that  no  other 
person  haa  laid  claim  to  it. 

For  a  long  period,  curious  as  the  fact  may 

De  Vero  Telescopii  Inventore. 
t  *  Norea  Terreslrium  et  Celestium  Observa- 
tiones.*— l^eap,  l&IG. 
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now  appear,  the  single  microscope  was  that 
generally  in  use,  the  compound  instrument^ 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  being  regard- 
ed as  a  mere  philosophical  toy.  Soon  after 
the  year  1820,  a  series  of  experiments  was 
begun  in  France  by  M.  Selligne;  and 
simultaneously  by  Frauenhofer,  at  Munich; 
by  Amici,  at  Modena;  by  Chevalier,  at 
Paris ;  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Tulley,  of  Lon* 
don.  In  1624,  the  last-named  artist,  at  the 
instigation  of  Dr.  Goring,  and  without 
knowing  what  had  been  done  on  the  conti- 
nent, made  an  attempt  to  construct  an 
achromatic  object-glass  for  a  compound 
microscope,  and  produced  one  of  9-lOths 
of  an  inch  focal  length,  composed  of  three 
lenses,  and  transmitting  a  pencil  of  eigh- 
teen degrees.  This  was  the  first  that  was 
made  in  England.  While  these  practical 
investigations  were  in  progress,  the  subject 
of  achromatism  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians 
in  England.  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professor 
Airy,  Professor  Barlow,  Mr.  Coddington, 
and  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  theo- 
retical examination  of  the  subject;  and 
though  the  results  of  their  labors  were  not 
immediately  applicable  to  the  microscope, 
they  essentially  promoted  its  improvement. 
Between  this  period  and  the  year  1629,  Mr. 
Joseph  Jackson  Lister  had  directed  his  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  this  subject,  and 
he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  pro* 
perties  in 'achromatic  combinations  which 
had  before  been  unobserved.  A  paper  on 
the  subject  was  sent  by  him  to,  and  pub- 
lished by,  the  Royal  Society.*  To  the 
practical  optician  the  investigations  and  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Lister  proved  to  be  of  the 
highest  value — the  progress  of  improvement 
was,  in  consequence,  extremely  rapid,  and 
since  that  period,  owing  to  the  energy  and 
exertions  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Pritchard,  Pow- 
ell, Smith,  and  other  well-known  London 
opticians,  every  year  has  served  to  bring 
this  instrument  nearer  to  perfection.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Microscopical  Society,  which 
was  founded  some  few  years  since,  with  the 
express  object  of  rendering  the  microscope 
more  available  as  an  aid  to  scientific  re* 
search,  by  introducing  improvements  into 
its  construction.  Many  of  the  papers  which 
have  been  read  before  this  society  are  of  the 
most  interesting  description;  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  exertions  and 
researches  of  its  members,  amongst  whom 
are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 

•  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1830. 
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present  day,  in  Ihe  various  departments  of 
zoology,  botany,  physiology,  and  geology, 
have  tended  to  give  a  vast  increase  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  fascinating  branch  of 
physical  science. 

In  an  article  like  the  present  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  microscope,  of 
the  optical  principles  on  which  such  con- 
struction depends,  or  of  its  manipulation. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  acquainting 
himself  with  these  matters,  to  the  second 
work  in  the  list  which  heads  this  paper, 
a  concise  treatise  on  the  manipulation  of 
the  microscope,  the  mode  of  selecting  and 
mounting  objects,  &.c. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
wondrous  revelations  of  this  instrument : 
and  we  will  first  speak  of  that  vast  world 
of  animal  life  with  which,  but  for  its  aid, 
we  should  be  wholly  unacquainted.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us,  within 
the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  animal- 
cules which,  under  the  name  of  Infusoria, 
have  been  examined,  described,  and  figured 
by  the  naturalists  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to^this  branch  of  study.  Our  endeav- 
ors in  the  present  article  must  necessarily 
be  confined  to  the  attempt  to  present  to  the 
general  reader  a  view  of  the  extraordinary 
edifice  reared  by  means  of  the  microscope 
in  the  field  of  physical  science,  and  to 
show  how  the  eye  of  man  is  here  opened 
to  penetrate  the  most  profound,  and  for- 
merly unsuspected,  secrets  of  nature. 

The  vast  numbers  of  animalcules  with 
which  the  microscope  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted, were  first  detected  in  water  in 
which  vegetable  matters,  such  as  hay, 
grass,  &c.,  had  been  allowed  to  macerate; 
and  as  they  were  almost  invariably  found 
in  such  infusions,  it  was  considered  by 
early  investigators  that  they  were  peculiar 
to  them  ;  hence  the  general  term  Infuso- 
ria was  given  to  them  ;  and  although  it  is 
now  known  that  these  vegetable  infusions 
have  no  relation  to  the  origin  of  such  crea- 
tures, except  in  so  far  as  they  provide  a 
proper  medium  for  the  development  of 
their  ova,  every  where  present ;  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  general  term  **  In- 
fusoria" is  still  retained  by  naturalists. 
Perhaps  the  best  general  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  these  animalcules  to 
an  observer,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  given 
by  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Mantell's 
work : — 
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"  From  some  water  'containing  aquatic 
plants,  collected  from  a  pond  on  Clapham 
Common,  I  select  a  small  twig,  to  which  are 
attached  a  few  delicate  flakes,  apparently  of 
slime  or  jelly;  some  minute  fibres  standing 
erect  here  and  there  on  tlie  twig  are  also  dim- 
ly visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  twig,  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  water,  we  will  put  between 
two  thin  plates  of  glass,  and  place  under  the 
field  of  view  of  a  microscope,  having  lenses 
that  magnify  the  image  of  an  object  two  hun- 
dred times  in  linear  dimensions.  Upon  look- 
ing through  the  Instrument  we  find  the  fluid 
swarming  with  animals  of  various  shapes  and 
magnitudes.  Some  are  darting  through  the 
water  with  ^rebt  rapidity,  while  others  are 
pursuing  ana  devouring  creatures  more|  infi- 
nitesimal than  themselves.  Many  are  at- 
tached to  tlie  twig  by  long  delicate  threads 
(the  Vorticellffi) ;  several  have  their  bodies 
inclosed  in  a  transparent  tube,  from  one  end 
of  which  the  animal  partl^r  protrudes,  and 
then  recedes  (the  Flosculariae!; ;  while  num- 
bers are  covered  by  an  elegant  shell  or  case 
(the  Brachionus).  The  minutest  kinds  (the 
Monads),  many  of  which  are  so  small  that 
millions  might  oe  contained  in  a  single  drop 
of  water,  appear  like  mere  animated  globulea, 
free,  single,  and  of  various  colors,  sporting 
about  in  every  direction.  Numerous  species 
resemble  pearly  or  opaline  cups  or  vases, 
fringed  round  the  margid  with  delicate  fibres 
that  are  in  constant  oscillation  (the  Vorticelte). 
Some  of  these  are  attached  by  spiral  tendrils; 
others  are  united  by  a  slender  stem  to  one 
common  trunk,  appearing  like  a  bunch  of 
harebells  (the  Carchesium) ;  others  are  of  a 
globular  form,  and  grouped  together  in 
a  definite  pattern  on  a  tabular  or  spherical 
membraneous  case  for  a  certain  period  of 
their  "existence,  and  ultimately  become  de- 
tached and  locomotive  (the  Gonium  and  Vol- 
vox) ;  while  many  are  permanently  clustered 
together,  and  die  if  separated  from  the  parent 
mass.  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  simi- 
ilar  to  those  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes,  are 
observable  in  these  beings;  yet  they  traverse 
the  water  with  rapidity,  wfihout  the  aid  of 
limbs  or  fins;, and  though  many  species  are 
destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all  possess  an  aocarate 
perception  of  the  presence  of  other  bodies,  and 
pursue  and  capture  their  prey  with  unerring 
purpose." — *  Thoughts  on  Animalcules,'  pp. 
9,  10. 

Much  as  has  been  done  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  our  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fusory  beings  is  still  limited ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
take  their  station  among  the  links  of  the 
animal  chain  according  to  their  dimen- 
sions, but  from  their  structure.  The  sim- 
plest and  smallest  is  as  much  an  animal  as 
the  prouder  examples  of  natuie's  works; 
and  it  is  equally  the  object  of  the  Creator's 
Care  and  contrivance.     To  Ehrenberg  are 
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we  indebted  for  a  classification  of  the  In- 
fusoria, which  has  been'  followed  and 
adopted  by  all  subsequent  philosophers. 
He  divides  them  into  two  classes.  First, 
The  PoLYGASTRiA ;  and,  secondly,  The 
Rotatoria. 

The  Polygastria,  or  Polygastrica,  are,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  a  natural  group  of 
animals  characterized  by  the  digestive  or- 
gan being  composed  of  several  little  globu- 
lar bladders  connected  to  each  other  by  a 
common  tube;  and  these  globular  tubes 
receive  and  digest  the  matter  on  which  the 
animalcule  feeds  when  in  a  sufficiently  com- 
minuted or  divided  state.  That  this  is 
their  real  organization  we  have  evident 
proof;  for,  by  an  ingenious  process,  first 
adopted,  we  believe,  by  Gleichen  von  Rus- 
sivarm,  these  little  cavities  occurring  in 
the  bodies  of  the  Polygrastria  can  be  more 
minutely  examined.  The  process  to  which 
we  allude  was  that  of  coloring  the  water  in 
which  the  animalcules  were  contained  by 
carmine  or  indigo.  The  tinged  water  was 
thus  traced  from  cavity  to  cavity  until  its 
final  ejection  from  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  Polygastria  present  great  diversity  both 
of  figure  and  dimensions.  None  of  them 
exceed  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  species,^  even  when 
full  grown,  are  but  the  two-thousandth  part 
of  that  measure;  indeed,  so  minute  must 
be  many  of  the  young  of  these  Infusoria 
that  they  cannot  be  recognized  by  our  mi- 
croscopes. Again,  others  individually  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  form,  when 
aggregated,  green,  red,  yellow,  blue,  brown, 
and  black  colored  masses  of  great  extent. 
Thus  the  clusters  in  some  species  in  the 
families  Vorticella  and  Bacillaria  increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  attain  a  size  of 
several  inches,  resembling  Polypi.  The 
greater  number  of  Polygastria  are  found  in 
fresh  •  water,  but  there  are  also  countless 
hosts  contained  in  the  salt  water  of  the 
ocean,  in  astringent  solutions,  in  fluids  pro- 
duced by  animal  secretions,  in  humid  earth, 
peat-bogs,  and  morasses.  They  may  also 
be  artificially  produced  by  macerating  hay, 
grass,  horses'  hairs,  black  pepper,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  other  organic  matters  in 
water.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some 
kinds  reside  in  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  which,  from  their  light  weight,  they  may 
be  raised  in  countless  multitudes,  and 
blown  about  by  the  wind  in  invisible  cloud- 
like masses.  In  none  of  the  animals  of  the 
class  Polygastrica  can  a  vascular  system  be 
traced.     In  many  species  there  is  demoo- 
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stration  of  the  existence  of  eyes,  and  from 
the  movements  and  habits  of  the  animal 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  organs  of 
touch  and  sensation  also  exist,  though  no 
definite  nervous  system  has  been  detected. 

The  whole  of  the  movements  of  the  Po* 
lygadtria  (and  the  same  remark  holds  good^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  Infusoria]  are 
performed  by  vibratile  cilia,  a  series  of  de- 
licate hair-like  processes,  which  difier  only 
in  the  several  types  in  number,  position, 
and  relative  magnitude.  These  delicate 
appendages,  which  have  received  the  name 
of  "  cilia  "  from  their  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  eye-lashes,  are  constantly  in  motion, 
rapidly  vibrating  in  the  water.  In  some 
species  of  the  Infusoria  they  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  in 
others  they  are  disposed  in  one  or  more  cir- 
cles round  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  di- 
gestive organs ;  and  in  some  are  arranged 
in  zones  on  one  or  more  circular  or  semi- 
circular projections  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  In  the  last  modification,  the 
successive  action  of  the  rows  of  cilia  pro- 
duces the  appearance  of  a  rotary  motion 
like  that  of  a  wheel  on  its  axis.  And  this 
resemblance  is  so  striking  as  to  have  in^ 
duced  Ehrenberg  to  classify  all  the  animals 
possessing  this  character  in  his  second  di- 
vision, of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
speak,  namely,  the  Rotatoria.  The  chief 
use  of  these  cilia  is  to  bring  the  food  to  the 
mouth  by  the  currents  produced  by  them 
in  the  water's  aeration,  and  in  those  species 
requiring  it,  progression  is  performed  by 
the  agency  of  the  same  organs.  In  the 
rapid  motion  of  these  cilia  we  have  proofs 
of  a  muscular  system ;  for,  reasoning  from 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  can  in 
no  way  separate  animal  motion  from  mus- 
cular fibre.  Ehrenberg,  indeed,  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  muscles,  and  even 
the  distribution  of  their  fibres,  in  some  of 
the  larger  Polygastria,  but  great  doubt  still 
exists  on  the  subject. 

The  Polygastria,  when  examined  at  night, 
are  found  to  be  as  actively  in  motion  as  dur- 
ing the  day;  in  fact,  they  never  seem  to 
require  repose;  or,  in  the  words  of  Ehren- 
berg, they  appear  to  be  sleepless.  Their 
geographical  distribution  is  the  most  uni- 
versal of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  known 
to  extend  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  the  west  and  north  of 
Asia ;  and  species  have  also  been  observed 
in  America.  The  largest  and  most  gene- 
rally distributed  family  of  this  class  is  the 
Bacillaria,  its  species  equalling  one-fourth 
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of  the  whole.  Fossil  states  of  this  curious 
family  are  known  in  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  Lucan,  among 
the  Philippines,  and  America.  These  re- 
mains enter  into  some  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formations ;  also  into  the  layers  of 
flints  of  the  secondary  formations,  certain 
porphyrite  structures,  d&c. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one-half  of 
the  families  belonging  to  this  class,  Polygas- 
tria,  are  loricated,  and  the  other  half  are 
illoricated.  Of  the  former,  the  most  curi- 
ous discovery  of  late  is  that  by  M.  Fischer, 
of  the  siliceous  or  glass-like  covering  of 
many  species,  and  although  the  creatures 
to  which  they  belong  may  have  been  dead 
for  thousands  of  years,  yet  these  remains 
inform  us  of  the  local  conditions  of  the  soil 
at  the  time  they  existed.  In  the  Polygas- 
tria  Infusoria  these  shell-like  coverings  con- 
sist either  of  lime,  silex,  or  iron  ;  and  these 
retain  their  form  and  structure  for  unlimit- 
ed periods  of  time.  From  the  inconceiva- 
ble number  of  these  loricated  animalcules 
which  swarm  in  every  body  of  water,  whe- 
ther fresh  or  salt,  and  the  immense  rapidity 
with  which  the  species  increase  by  sponta- 
neous fissuration,  gemmation,  and  ova-po- 
sition, extensive  deposits  or  strata  of  their 
cases  are  constantly  forming  at  the  bottom 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas.  Hence  have 
originated  the  layers  of  white  calcareous 
earth,  common  in  peat-bogs  and  morasses ; 
the  tripoli  or  polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  the  siliceous  cases  of  ani- 
malcules; and  the  bog-iron,  composed  of 
the  ferruginous  shields  of  other  forms  of 
Polygastria.  These  shell-like  coverings  are 
oflen  found  in  large  masses,  covering  many 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  occur, 
when  indurated  and  mixed  with  argillaceous 
and  other  earths,  in  the  form  of  siliceous 
slate  rocks.  These  remains  of  the  prime- 
val inhabitants  of  our  globe  are  records  in 
the  pages  of  history,  penned  by  Infinite 
Truth,  unbiassed  by  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
ftnd  form  some  of  the  6rst-fruits  of  the  effec- 
tive application  of  achromatic  glasses  to  our 
microscopes. 

The  propagation  of  the  Polygastria  is  ef- 
fected in  three  different  ways;  and,  what 
is  still  more  curious,  all  these  modes  of  re- 
production may  go  on  in  the  same  animal- 
cule at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  these 
modes  is  the  formation  of  ova,  or  eggs,  a 
very  fertile  mode  of  increase;  the  second 
consists  in  the  growth  of  gemmules,  or 
buds,  upon  the  parent;  and  the  last,  and 
most  extraordinary,  is  the  spontaneous  self- 
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division  of  the  body  of  the  animalcule  into 
two  or  more  individuals.  In  the  Monads 
this  process  may  readily  be  observed. 
When  it  is  about  to  take  place,  the  granules 
within  the  integument  or  outer  case  seem 
to  be  divided  by  a  transverse  line ;  this  gra- 
dually becomes  more  apparent ;  and,  at 
length,  the  containing  case  itself  contracts 
along  the  course  of  this  line,  and  the  Mo- 
nad appears  double.  Both  parts  now  have 
an  impulse  to  separate,  and  an  entire  divi- 
sion soon  takes  place  :  the  two  become  per- 
fect individuals,  and  swim  off  in  opposite 
directions.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion all  these  methods  of  increase  possessed 
by  these  extraordinary  beings,  we  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  their  otherwise  incompre- 
hensible increase  of  number  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  Ehrenberg  himself  remarks 
'*  on  the  astonishing  great  fertility  or  capa- 
city of  increase  of  microscopic  animals, 
according  to  which  an  imperceptible  cor- 
puscule  can  become,  in  four  days,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  billions,  or  as  many  single 
animalcules  as  are  contained  in  two  cubic 
feet  of  the  stone  from  the  polishing  slate  of 
Bilin."  In  some  of  ths  larger  Polygastria 
a  single  specimen  is  ascertained  to  increase 
to  eight,  by  simple  transverse  division  of 
the  body  only,  in  one  day ;  so  thjit,  if  we 
take  into  this  account  the  other  modes  of 
increase  of  these  creatures,  namely,  by 
eggs,  often  in  masses  like  the  spawn  of  a  fish, 
and  again  by  buds  growing  from  the  sides 
of  the  body,  it  is  clear,  in  a  very  few  days, 
all  attempt  at  the  expression  of  their  num- 
ber must  fail.  We  turn  now  to  the  next 
class,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Eh- 
renberg, the  Rotatoria,  the  whole  of 
which  tribe  of  beings  possess  an  organiza- 
tion far  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Po- 
lygastria; so  complete,  indeed,  that  in  a 
correct  arrangement  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, they  would  take  up  a  station  far  above 
many  others,  the  individuals  of  which  are  of 
much  larger  magnitude.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  term  by  which  the  class  is 
distinguished  has  been  given  on  account  of 
the  appearance  assumed  by  the  zones,  or 
rows  of  cilia  arranged  on  circular  or  semi- 
circular eminences  around  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  :  when  rapidly  vibrating,  their 
motion  so  closely  resembles  that  produced 
by  the  rotation  of  a  wheel,  that  every  one 
who  observes  the  phenomenon  is  struck  by 
the  similitude.  In  some  species  these  cilia 
are  in  a  single  series;  in  others,  in  several 
rows  of  different  forms;  and  in  one  genus 
(Stephanoceros)  they  assume  the  character  of 
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ciliated  tentacula  rather  than  that  of  simple 
vibrating  processes.  The  Rotatoria  mostly 
inhabit  water,  but  immersion  in  that  ele- 
ment does  not  appear  to  be  essential  to 
their  existence.  They  oflen  reside  in  damp 
or  moist  earth;  and  the  Rotifer  vulgaris, 
and  some  other  species,  are  known  to  in- 
habit the  cells  of  mosses  and  algs.  With 
regard  to  their  geographical  distribution, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  any 
particular  part  of  Europe,  and  they  have 
been  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  north 
and  west  of  Asia,  and  in  some  pt^rts  of 
America. 

With  regard  to  their  structure  and  organ- 
ization, the  observations  of  microseopists 
have  given  us  more  decided  information 
than  concerning  those  of  the  Polygastria. 
We  have  in  this  class  complete  proof  of  the 
development  of  distinct  muscles  subservient 
to  the  functions  of  locomotion,  nutrition, 
&c.,  and  the  transparency  of  the  integu- 
ment, or  case,  enables  the  observer  to  ren- 
der, by  aid  of  the  microscope,  their  structure 
and  situation  distinctly  visible.  Many  spe- 
cies possess  a  foot-like  non-articulated  pro- 
cess situated  at  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
piosterior  part  of  the  body.  This  pedicle 
has  usually  the  faculty  of  being  able  to 
^  slide  one  part  within  another,  and  presents 
to  the  .observer  the  same  effect  as  the  mov- 
ing of  the  sliding  tubes  of  an  opera-glass 
or  telescope.  The  extremity  is  often  form- 
ed with  a  sucker  at  its  termination,  so  that 
the  animal,  by  exhausting  the  cavity  of  air, 
can  fix  its  body  during  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  cilia  ;  and  without  this  power  of  at- 
tachment the  upper  part  of  the  body  would 
be  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  these  organs. 
The  pedicle  is  likewise  employed  as  an  in- 
strument of  progression,  the  animal  alter- 
nately contracting  and  elongating  it,  and 
fixing  itself  by  it  and  the  mouth.  The  di- 
gestive canal  is  a  tube  more  or  less  straight, 
sometimes  expanded  in  the  middle.  There 
is  also  a  chewing  apparatus,  situate  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cesophagus,  sur- 
rounded by  muscular  masses  and  armed 
with  teeth,  which,  by  pressure,  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  animal  and  examined  sep- 
arately under  the  microscope.  The  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the 
different  species  are  so  distinct,  that  £h- 
renberg  asserts  that  the  Rotifera  might  al- 
most be  arranged  like  quadrupeds,  accord- 
ing to  their  teeth.  In  some  genera' the 
stomach  is  furnishecf  with  biliary  glands, 
while  in  others  gall-ducts  have  been  ob- 
served.    With  regard  to  the  vascular  sys- 
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tem  in  the  Rotatoria!  Infusoria,  much  doubt 
still  exists  on  the  subject.  In  some  of  the 
animalcules,  tranverse  vessels  are  observed, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  articulations ; 
in  others,  these  vessels  resemble  a  net- 
work ;  which  is  more  or  less  distinct,  below 
the  edges  of  the  month,  and  connected  by 
free  longitudinal  ones  to  the  interior  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  body.  Respiration,  or, 
more  properly,  the  aeration  of  the  fluids,  is 
effected  in  the  Rotifera  by  the  constant  in- 
troduction of  fresh  water  through  one  or 
more  apertures  near  the  neck ;  and  in  some 
kinds  there  are  internal  oval  bodies,  com- 
posed of  granules  or  corpuscules,  which 
have  a  constantly  tremulous  motion,  and 
are  supposed  to  perform  the  office  of  bran' 
chia,  or  gills  :  this,  at  least,  is  the  function 
ascribed  to  them  by  Ehrenberg,  and  he 
further  considered  that  the  tremulous  mo- 
tion was  occasioned  by  the  laminae  or  leaf- 
lets that  compose  them.  The  Rotatoria 
are  not  considered  to  possess  a  true  nervous 
system,  although  there  are  indications  of 
nervous  centres,  or  ganglia,  in  several  ge- 
nera. Many  species  have  eyes,  which  vary 
in  number ;  they  are  usually  of  a  red  color ; 
in  some  they  are  placed  upon  a  ganglion, 
and  are  freely  moveable  beneath  the  trans- 
parent superficial  envelope  of  the  body. 

The  Rotatoria!  Infusoria  are  not  endowed 
with  the  various  faculties  of  propagation 
which  we  have  already  described  as  apper- 
taining to  the  Polygastria.  Reproduction  in 
all  cases  is  effected  by  means  of  (jva.  Some 
kinds  are  oviparous,  others  viviparous.  An 
elongated  bag  or  sac,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
formed,  is  distinctly  visible;  but  few  eggs 
are  developed  at  the  same  time.  The  ova 
in  many  species  equal  in  size  one-third  of 
the  body  of  the  animalcule;  like  the  seeds 
of  vegetables,  they  retain  their  vitality  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  until  accident 
throws  them  into  a  situation  suitable  for 
their  development.  But  although  the  Ro- 
tatoria have  not  the  same  rapid  means  of 
reproduction  as  those  with  which  the  Poly- 
S^tstria  are  endowed,  vet  their  vast  increase 
by  eggs  only  will  astonish  most  persons  who 
have  not  previously  considered  the  subject. 
Ehrenberg  states  that  he  isolated  a  single 
specimen  of  Hydatina  senta,  and  kept  it  in 
a  separate  vessel  for  eighteen  days;  that 
during  this  interval  it  laid  four  eggs  per 
day,  and  that  the  young,  at  two  days  old, 
laid  a  like  number;  so  that,  when  circum- 
stances are  favorable,  one  n\illion  indvtd- 
uals  may  be  obtained  from  one  specimen  in 
ten  days :  on  the  eleventh  day  this  brood 
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will  amount  to  four  millions,  and  pn  the 
twelflh  day  to  sixteen  millions. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the 
nature  and  habits  nf  the  Infusoria.  We 
cannot  attempt  within  our  limits  to  detail 
the  number  of  families,  genera,  and  spe- 
cies, into  which  they  have  been  divided  by 
Ehrenberg,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
valuable  work  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  named  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  which 
contains  not  only  an  abstract  of  the  labors 
of  Ehrenberg,  his  classifications,  and  a  de- 
scription of  every  species,  but  {ilso  accu- 
rately drawn  representations  of  most  of 
these  animalcules,  their  mode  of  propaga 
tion,  &>c.  Mr.  Pritchard  has  for  many 
years  been  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  this 
field  of  scientific  research ;  he  has  done 
much  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
microscope,  and  to  popularize  its  important 
revelations;  and  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in 
our  power  to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to 
the  great  exertions  of  himself  and  his  late 
colleague,  Dr.  Goring.  Dr.  Mandl's  work, 
likewise  quoted  in  our  heading,  is  also  a 
valuable  compilation,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  translation  of  it  has  yet  been  made. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  certain  points  in  relation  to  the  In- 
fusoria which  are  still  matter  of  debate 
amongst  naturalists.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  question  naturally  arises,  "  Do  all 
these  Infusoria  belong  to  the  animal  or  ve- 
getable kingdom?" — a  question  somewhat 
difficult  of  solution.  By  many  naturalists 
a  great  number  of  the  forms  reckoned 
among  the  Infusoria  have  been  placed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Even  in  one  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us,  a  whole  family, 
that  of  the  Bacillaria,  placed  by  Ehrenberg 
amongst  the  Infusoria,  is  referred  by  Dr. 
Mantell  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  con- 
sidered by  him  as  algae,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Desmidiaceae,  rather  than  as  being 
in  any  way  related  to  the  Infusoria ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  this  difference  of  opinion 
when  we  reflect  how  closely  the  lower 
forma  of  vegetables  and  animals  resemble 
each  other.  Thus,  the  lowest  form  of  the 
Monad  consists  of  a  single  cell ;  so  do  some 
of  the  most  simple  forms  of  the  vegetable 
world.  A  higher  class  of  Infusoria  consist 
of  an  aggregation  of  cells,  and  here  again 
we  have  a  resemblance  aflk)ng8t  plants. 
The  Polygastria,  as  we  have  seen,  propa- 
gate by  self-division;  so  do  the  Confervas. 
In  some  of  the  sea-weeds,  the  sporule,  or 
young  plant/ is  formed  within  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  parent;  at  the  period  of  ma* 
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turity  the  cell  bursts,  the  sporule  is  re^* 
leased,  and  is  then  seen  to  be  fringed  with 
a  number  of  cilia,  by  the  motion  of  which 
the  new  being  is  enabled  to  traverse  the 
water  until  it  finds  a  spot  fitted  for  its  fu- 
ture growth,  to  which  it  then  becomes  ad- 
herent.* But  the  same  phenomenon  ex- 
actly is  observed  in  relation  to  the  germ 
of  the  sponge.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  animals  and  vegetables,  and, 
indeed,  taking  all  these  facts  into  consid- 
eration, Dr.  Cams,  an  able  commentator  oa 
ihe  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg,  observes  that, 
'*  It  seems  to  follow  that  we  are  entitled  to 
suppose  between  plants  and  animals  an 
original  organic  kingdom-^a  kingdom  such 
as  we  have  attempted  to  represent  as  the 

*  As  thiarnost  remarkable  phenomenon  in  refer- 
ence to  the  propagation  of  some  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  plants,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  repro> 
duction  of  some  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  or- 
ganization,  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers, 
we  quote  a  more  lengthened  description  of  it  from 
a  recently  published  and  most  intnresting  work 
by   Mr.   Liassall,  entitled  'A  History  of  Fresh- 
water Alga;.'     **  At  a  certain  stage,"  observes  the 
author,  *^the  granules  becomt*  perfected,  and  they 
are  now  seen  moving  restlessly  about  the  interior 
of  the  cell,  frequently  striking  against  its  walls, 
as  though  anxious  to  escape  from  the  qonfineroent 
of  their  narrow  cell,  and  to  rove  about,  indepen-  • 
dent  beings,  through  the  waters,  in  search  of  an 
appnipriate  abiding*place.     Having  escaped  from 
ihii  cell,  which  they  arc  enabled  to  do,  not  as 
Agardh  supposed,  by  tbe  multiplied  knockings  of 
their  beaks  against  its  sides,  whereby  its  fibrea 
become  displaced,  but  either  by  rupturing  its  walls, 
through  their  increased  development,  as  in  Lynr* 
bya,  &.C.,  or  by  some  special  provision,  as  in  PV- 
sieufifera,  Zyjfnemay  &.c.,  they  fall  into  tbe  water, 
through  which  they  speedily  begin  to  move  hither 
and  tliither ;  now  progressing  in  a  straight  line, 
with  the  rostra  in  advance ;  now  wheeling  round 
and  pursaing  a  different  course ;  now  letting  their 
rostra  drop,  and  oscillating  upon  them,  lute  ^to 
compare  small  thinffs  with  great)  balloons  ere  tbe 
strings  are  cut,  or  like  tops,  the  rentri|>etal  force 
being  nearly  expended  ;  now  altogether  stopping,, 
and  anon  resuming  their  curious  and  eccentric 
motions.    Truly  wonderful  is  the  velocity  with 
which  these  microscopic  objects  progress,  tlieir 
relative  apeed  fnr  surpassing  that  of  the  fleetest 
race-horse.     Afler  a  time,  however,  which  fre- 
quently extends  to  some  two  or  three  hours,  the 
motion  becomes  muchretaided,  and  at  length, 
afler  faint   struggles,  entirely   ceases,  and   the 
zoospores  then  lie  as  though  dead ;  not  so,  never- 
theless ;  they  have  merely  lost  thn  powrrof  loco* 
motion;  the  vital  principle  is  still  active  within 
them,  and  they  are  seen  to  expand,  to  become 
parti  tion  «'d,  and,  if  the  species  oe  of  an  attached 
kind,  each  zoospore  will  emit  from  its  transperent 
extremity  two  or  more  xadiclos,  whereby  it  be- 
comes, finally  and  for  ever,  fixed.    t$trai>ge  tran- 
sition, from  the  roving  life  of  the  animal  to  the 
fixed  existence  of  the  plant!" 
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kingdom  of  the  protorganisois ;  nay,  that 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  laying  down  a  truly  generic  series 
of  these  singular  organizations,  beginning 
with  the  most  simple,  and  losing  itself  in 
one  direction  in  the  vegetable,  and  in  the 
other  in  the  animal  kingdom.'' 

We  come  next  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  improvement 
of  the  microscope,   namely,  the   ultimate 
structure  of  all   organized   bodies.      We 
have  already  shown  that  the  simplest  form 
of  Monad  consists  but  of  a  single  cell,  that 
many  others  of  the  same  family  are  but  a 
collection  of  individual  Monads,  either  at- 
tached to  a  common  base  or  contained  in 
a  globular    integument.     The  Vibrio,   or 
trembling  animalcule,  again,  for  example, 
is  a  series  of  many  individuals  united  to- 
gether in  a  flexible  chain,  from  imperfect 
spontaneous  tranverse   division;    and  the 
same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
lowest   forms  of  vegetable  life.      In  the 
larger  Fuci,  or  sea-weeds,  the  whole  fabric 
consists  of  cells,  and  the  fresh-water  Con- 
fervffi  are  merely  jointed  films  composed  of 
cells;    common  mould  or  mustiness  is  a 
cluster  of  plants  formed  of  cells  only,  and 
in  the  yeast  fungus  and  red  snow  the  entire 
plant  consists  of  one  isolated  cell ;    and 
when  we  carry  our  ^observations  still  fur- 
ther, we  find  that  the  most  complicated  or- 
gans both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
are  made  up  hut  of  an  aggregation  of  simple 
cells.    These  elementary  cells  have  now 
been  detected  in  almost  all  the  solids  and 
fluids  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies; 
in  the  sap  and  succus  proprius  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  in  the  blood,  chyle,  milk,  and 
other  fluids  of  animals ;  in  the  fecula,  albu- 
men, parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  cells  of  the 
flowers,  6lc.,  of  plants,  and  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  muscle,  brain,  nerve,  glands, 
d&c,  of  animals.     As  far  as  our  present 
powers  of  observation  go,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent difference  in  the  formation  of  these 
cells,  although  it  cannot  but  be  believed 
that  they  must  be  endowed  with  specific 
properties.     Thus,  for  example,  one  set  of 
cells  secretes  bile,  another  fat,  another  the 
nervous  matter ;  but  how  these  special  pro- 
ducts  are  formed   by  cells  apparently  of 
similar  organization  from  the  same  nutrient 
fluids,  we  know  not:  many  theories  have 
been  advanced.     Thus,  Dr.  Willis  has  sug- 
gested whether  this  difference  may  not  re- 
sult from  the  different  modes  in  which  the 
elementary  globules  are  disposed,  and  he 
adds,  ''  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  differ- 
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ence  of  function  they  exhibit  may  yet  be 
found  in  harmony  with,  and  perhaps  de- 
pending on,  peculiarity  of  arrangements  in 
their  constituent  molecules."*  In  the  work 
of  Dr.  Mantell  before  us,  another  theory  is 
thus  hinted  at : — 
> 

"  Whether  the  special  endowment  belong- 
ing to  the  system  oi  cells  of  a  particular  organ 
depends  on  the  intimate  structure  of  the  walls 
or  tissue  of  such  cells:  and  this  structure  is  so 
attenuated  and  infinitesimal  as  to  elude  obser- 
vation; or  whether  it  results  from  the  trans- 
mission of  some  peculiar  modification  of  that 
mysterious  vital  force  we  term  nervous  influ- 
ence, are  questions  to  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  no  satisfactory  reply 
can  be  given."—*  Thoughts  on  Animalcules,' 
p.  98. 

But  although  the  researches  of  microsco- 
pists  have  taught  us  that  cells  are  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  animal  organization  ;  that 
the  lowest  and  highest  forms  of  animal  life 
are  but  an  aggregation  of  cells,  each  en- 
dowed with  specific  properties,  capable  only 
of  performing  particular  functions;  we  must 
carefully  guard  against  the  idea  that  there 
is,  therefore,  any  identity  between  these 
varions  cells  of  various  animals  : — any  iden- 
tity, in  fact,  between  the  primary  cells  of 
the  simplest  animals  or  vegetables,  much 
less  between  those  of  more  complicated  or- 
ganization. It  is  to  such  hasty  generaliza- 
tion, to  deductions  thus  made  either  from  a 
misrepresentation  or  misconception  offsets, 
that  we  owe  so  many  of  the  absurd  and 
fallacious  theories  of  the  present  day.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  errors 
into  which  such  hasty  generalization  inevi- 
tably leads,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  which 
has,  from  its  ingenuity  and  eloquence, 
gained  great  popularity,  we  allude  to  the 
'*  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea- 
tion." All  animals  and  plants,  as  we  have 
said,  are  to  be  regarded  as  definite  aggrega- 
tions of  cells,  endowed  with  specific  pro- 
perties in  the  different  types,  and  subjected 
to  a  never  varying  law  of  development.  And 
yet,  overlooking  this  latter  fact,  the  author 
has  erected  a  theory  of  creation  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words. 
We  quote  them  as  they  occur  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  work  : — 

"  The  idea,  then,  which  I  form  of  the  pro- 
gress of  organic  life  upon  our  earth,  and  the 
hypothesis  is  applicable  to  all  similar  theatres 
of  vita]  being,  is,  that  the  simplest  and  most 

*  *  Cyclopsdia  of  Anatomy  and  Pbyaiology,' 
Vol.i,  Art.  •Animal.' 
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primitive  type  under  a  law  to  which  that  of  like 
production  is  subordinate,  gave  birth  to  the 
tvpe  next  above  it ;  that  this  again  produced 
tne  next  higher*  and  so  on  to  the  very  highest, 
the  stages  of  advance  being  in  all  cases  very 
small,  namely,  from  one  species  only  to  an- 
other; so  that  the  phenomenon  has  always 
been  of  a  simple  and  modest  character." 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  Monad  was  first 
created ;  it  gave  birth  to  the  next  species 
in  the  link,  and  so  on,  until  from  the  mon- 
key sprang  man.  To  the  unphilosophical 
reader  this  doctrine  may  appear,  at  a  first 
glance,  to  bear  upon  it  the  impress  of  truth ; 
but  allowing  for  a  moment  that  such  were 
the  case,  how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
these  cells  have  lost  such  a  remarkable  en- 
dowment ?  How  is  it  that  the  more  am- 
bitious monkeys  do  not  still  converi  them- 
selves into  or  give  birth  to  men?  And 
again,  this  progressive  development,  at  all 
events  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
is  directly  in  contradiction  to  facts;  the 
stages  of  advance  could  not,  in  all  cases, 
be  very  small — the  difference  in  the  organi- 
zation of  reptiles  and  birds,  and  again,  of 
birds  and  mammals,  is  great ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  no  intermediate  class 
of  organized  beings  to  diminish  the  wide 
gulf  which  separates  them.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  development  could  not  have  been 
gradual — the  stage  of  advance  could  not 
have  been  very  small. 

Dr.  Mantell  was  one  of  the  very  first 
philosophers  who  showed  the  fallacy  of  this 
plausible  theory.  In  the  work  now  before 
us,  he  has  again  adverted  to  it,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  has  clearly  exposed  the  error  which 
pervades  it.  With  an  extract,  therefore, 
from  his  remarks,  we  *WilI  close  this  part  of 
our  subject : — 

"  Although  it  is  now  a  received  physiologi- 
cal axiom,  that  cells  are  the  elementary  basis, 
the  ultimate  limit,  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
structures ;  and  that  the  varied  functions,  in 
which  organic  life  essentially  consists,  are  per- 
formed by  the  agercy  of  cells,  which  are  not 
distinguishable  from  each  other  by  any  well- 
marked  characters;  there  is  not  any  ground 
for  assuming  any  identity  between  the  pri- 
mary cells,  even  of  the  simplest  species  of  ani- 
mals or  vegetables,  much  less  between  those 
of  more  complicated  organization.  The  single 
cell  which  embodies  vitality  in  the  monad,  or 
the  yeast  fungus,  is  governed  by  the  same  im- 
mutable organic  Inws  which  preside  over  the 
complicated  machinery  of  man,  and  the  other 
Vertebrata;  and  the  single  cell  which  is  the 
embryotic  condition  of  the  mammal  has  no 
more  relation  to  the  single  cell  which  is  the 
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permanent  condition  of  the  monad  than  has 
the  perfect  animal  into  which  the  mammaJtan 
cell  oecomes  ultimatehr  developed.  The  cell 
that  forms  the  germ  of'^each  species  of  organ- 
ism is  endowed  with  special  properties,  which 
can  result  in  nothing  but  ihe  fabrication  of  that 
particular  species.  The  serious  error  which 
pervades  the  theory  advanced  in  the  work  en- 
titled '  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Creation '  has  arisen  from  its  author  hav* 
ing,  in  many  instances^  assumed  analogy  to  be 
a  proof  of  t<ien/i/y.  There  is  an  ana/ogy  be- 
tween the  human  embryo  and  the  monad  of  the 
vol  vox,  in  that  each  consists  of  simple  cells ; 
but  there  is  no  more  identity  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  polygnstrian  cells,  than  between 
the  perfect  man  and  the  mature  animalcule." 
— *  Thoughts  on  Animalcules,'  p.  24. 

But  there  is  another  point  connected 
with  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  we 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence.  We  have 
already  had*  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
physician  had  been  indebted  to  the  micros- 
cope for  many  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  All  sciences,  indeed, 
have  a  natural  dependence  one  on  another, 
and  any  great  discovery  in  one  must  sooner 
or  later  produce  a  corresponding  change 
in  others.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
cells  were  the  ultimate  limit  to  which  all 
animal  organization  can  be  traced ;  that  it 
is  by  the  agency  of  c«lls  that  all  the  vital 
functions  are  produced ;  that  by  them  the 
bile,  the  mucus,  and  all  the  other  important 
fluids  are  secreted ;  naturally  leads  to  the 
idea  that  in  many,  perhaps,  in  all  instan- 
ces, the  origin  of  disease  may  depend  upon 
some  derangement  of  these  microscopic 
elements  of  organization ;  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  health  may  depend  entirely 
upon  the  integrity  of  a  cell  or  a  cluster  of 
cells.  On  this  point  Dr.  Mantell  justly  re- 
marks : — 

"Hence,  we  can  understand  how  mental 
emotions,  by  disturbing  or  weakening  the  vital 
influence  transmitted  by  the  nerves  to  the  celle 
of  any  particular  organ,  may  impair  the  struc- 
ture and  vitiate  the  secretions,  and  ultimately 
induce  extensive  local  disease,  long  afler  the 
caupe  of  the  physical  dernngement  has  passed 
away,  and  is  forgotten.  Of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, pulmonary  consumption,  alas!  alfords 
every  day  the  most  unequivocal  and  melan- 
cholv  proofs.  But  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
yields  good  as  well  as  evil  fruit ;  and  if  recent 
microscopical  discoveries  are  calculated  to 
alarm  the  timid,  by  showin^r  what  slight  causes 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  fatal  diseases ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  encourage  the  cheering 
hope  that,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  we 
may,  at  length,  learn  how  to  detect  the  firat 
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stage  of  disordered  action,  and  correct  the 
functional  derangement  ere  the  structure  of  the 
organ  is  seriously  impaired." 


And  it  is  only  by  such  patient  and  con- 
tinued observations,  it  is  only  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  light  thus  thrown  upon 
their  path  by  the  discoveries  in  other 
branches  of  science,  that  physicians  can 
hope  to  raise  medicine  from  an  empirical 
art,  which  even  to  this  day  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  is,  to  the  rank  of  a  true  science. 

The  last  question  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  discuss  is  that  of  primitive  or 
equivocal  generation.  We  have  already 
seen  to  what  an  immense  extent,  and  how 
rapidly,  the  Infusoria  are  produced.  A  lit- 
tle vegetable  or  animal  matter,  placed  into 
distilled  water,  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, will,  in  a  few  days,  swarm  with  various 
forms  of  microscopic  life.  We  have  se<^n, 
too,  that  these  Infgsoria  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle  as  other  animals, 
reproducing  in  their  own  likeness ;  and 
thus  each  species  continues  its  characteris- 
tics periodically,  and  enjoys  certain  in- 
stincts and  perceptions  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Yet  so 
prone  to  think  wrongly  is  the  human  mind, 
that  certain  philosophers,  of  an  age  and  a 
country  which  gave  birth  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant materialism,  viewed  these  animal- 
culffi  as  examples  of  their  cherished  doc- 
trines ;  and  they  were  pronounced  to  con- 
stitute exceptions  to  the  presumed  universal 
axiom  of  Harvey — "  omnia  ab  ovo"  They 
were  accordingly  referred  to  the  principle 
of  equivocal  generation  to  explain  their 
origin,  as  if  they  sprang  into  life  by  the 
casual  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
the  union  of  certain  material  properties; 
and  thus  animated  beings,  enjoying  spon- 
taneous motion  and  guided  by  animal  in- 
stincts, were  referred  to  senseless  matter 
for  their  formation  and  birth,  as  the  mud 
of  the  Nile  was  anciently  supposed  to  pro- 
duce living  beings  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays.  But  this  is  a  false  philoso- 
phy. Whether  n  vegetable  or  animal  being 
be  the  object  of  our  contemplation,  each 
alike  is  traceable  to  parents,  sometimes 
divided  into  separate  sexes  and  persons,  and 
sometimes  united  in.  one  person ;  and  we 
also  know  that  every  new  being  arises  from 
an  egg.  We  can  no  longer  believe  that 
fermentive  or  putrefactive  matter,  warmed 
by  the  sun's  rays,  gives  birth  to  living  crea- 
tures. Infusoria  are  always  to  be  found  in 
vegetable  infusions,  because  their  ova  or] 
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germs,  every  where  present,  And  in  such 
fluids  a  proper  medium  for  their  develop- 
ment. We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
prolific  nature  of  the  Infusoria;  we  have 
shown  how,  in  a  few  days,  millions  of  these 
creatures  may  be  produced  by  a  single  in- 
dividual ;  and  how  their  ova  may  be  taken 
up  by  every  passing  breeze,  be  wafted  from 
place  to  place,  and  be  deposited  every  where. 
Here  they  remain  without  losing  their 
vitality,  "  every  where  ready  to  burst  into 
life,  and  go  through  their  assigned  phases 
of  development,  when  placed  under  the 
conditions  specially  required  by  the  type  of 
organization  to  which  they  belong."  The 
same  remarks  hold  good  with  regard  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  vegetable  creation.  The 
spor'ules  of  some  fungi  are  so  minute,  and 
occur  in  such  immense  numbers,  that  in  a 
single  individual  (of  Reticularia)  more  than 
ten  millions  have  been  counted;  and  they 
are  so  light  and  subtle  that  they  are  dis- 
persed by  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  air, 
and  even  by  evaporation.  The  germs  of 
these  minute  and  simple  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion must,  therefore,  always  be  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

There  appear  to  us  to  be  two  grand  ob- 
jections to  this  theory  of  equivocal  genera- 
tion. In  the  first  place  we  observe,  that  in 
vegetable  infusion  almost  every  species  of 
animalcule  which  is  generally  found  in  our 
climate  is  indifferently  developed.  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  infusion  we  shall  at  times 
find  swarms  of  certain  species,  at  other 
times  none.  In  Dr.  Mantell's  work  we 
find  it  stated  that  one  species  of  Rotatoria 
— the  Stephanoceros — was  scarcely  to  be 
found  during  the  last  summer,  not  even  in 
its  favorite  haunts.  How  can  we  reconcile 
these  facts  with  the  doctrine  of  equivocal 
generation  ?  Surely,  if  these  animals  were 
formed  from  mere  fermentative  or  putrefac- 
tive matter,  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  the 
same  species  should  always  be  found  in  the 
same  infusion.  And  again,  it  appears  to  us 
that,  were  this  the  case,  the  necessity  for 
these  animalcules  possessing  organs  and 
means  of  reproduction  is  entirely  done  away 
with. 

But  we  believe  that  we  have  even  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  in  an  ex- 
periment made  by  M.  F.  Schulze,  of  Berlin.* 
He  considered  that,  according  to  the  theory 
of  equivocal  generation,  the  access  of  air, 
light,  and  heat  to  infundirtan  substances 
included  of  itself  all  the  conditions  for  the 

*  Publiihed  in  Jameson's  Journal,  vol.  23. 
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primary  formations  of  animal  or  vegetable 
organisms,  and  he  resolved  therefore  experi- 
mentally to  nscertain  the  truth  or  error  of 
this  theory.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come consisted  in  the  necessity  of  being 
first  assured  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  there  was  no  animal  germ  ca- 
pable of  development  in  the  infusion ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  air  admitted  contained 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  experiment  and 
its  results  we  subjoin  in  the  words  of  its 
deviser  : — 

"  I  filled  a  glass  flask  half  full  of  distilled 
water,  in  which  I  mixed  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substancet) ;  I  then  closed  it  with  a 
good  cork,  through  which  I  parsed  two  glass 
tubes,  bent  at  right  angles,  the  whole  being  air- 
tight It  was  next  placed  in  a  sand  bnth,  and 
heated  until  the  water  boiled  violently,  and 
thus  all  parts  had  reached  a  temperature  of 
212°  FanrenheiL  While  the  watery  vapor 
was  escaping  by  the  glass  tubes,  I  fastened  at 
each  end  an  apparatus,  which  chemists  employ 
for  collecting  carbonic  acid  ;  that  to  the  left  was 
filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
other  with  a  solution  of  potash.  By  means 
of  the  boiling  heat,  every  thing  living  and  all 
germs  in  the  flask  or  in  the  tubes  were  destroy- 
ed, and  all  access  was  cut  off  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  potash  on  the 
other.  I  placed  this  easily  moved  apparatus 
before  my  window,  where  it  was  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light,  and  also,  as  I  performed  my 
experiments  in  the  summer,  to  that  of  heat. 
At  the  same  time  I  placed  near  it  an  open  ves- 
sel with  the  same  substances  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  flask,  and  also  afler  having 
subjected  them  to  a  boiling  temperature.  In 
order  now  to  renew  constantly  the  air  within 
the  flask,  I  sucked  with  my  mouth  several  times 
a  day  the  open  end  of  the  apparatus  filled  with 
solution  of -potash,  by  which  process  the  air 
entered  my  mouth  from  the  flask  through  the 
caustic  liquid,  and  the  atmospheric  air  from 
without  entered  the  flask  through  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  air  was  oi'  course  not  altered  in 
its  composition  by  passing  through  the  sul- 
phuric acid  into  the  flask,  but  if  sufficient  time 
was  allowed  for  the  passage,  all  the  portions 
of  living  matter,  or  gf  matter  capable  of  be- 
coming animated,  were  taken  up  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  destroyed.  From  the  28th  of 
May  until  the  early  part  of  August,  I  co.ntinu- 
ed  uninterruptedlv  the  renewal  of  the  air  in 
the  flask,  without  being  able  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  to  perceive  any  living  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  although,  during  the 
whole  of  the  time,  I  made  my  observations  al- 
most daily  on  the  edge  of  the  liquid ;  and  when 
at  last  I  separated  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  1  could  not  find  in  the  whole  liquid 
the  slightest  trace  of  Infusoria,  of  Confervae, 
or  of  mould.  But  all  the  three  presented  them- 
selves in  great  abundance  a  lew  days  aHer  I 
had  le(\  the  flask  standing  open.    The  vessel 
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which  I  placed  near  the  apparatus  contain- 
ed on  the  following  day  Vibriones  and  Monadea 
to  which  were  soon  added  larger  Polygastric 
Infusoria  and  al\ervvards  Rotatoria." 

To  us  this  experiment  appears  a  most 
satisfactory  one  ;  and  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  where  either  living  or  dead  or- 
ganized matter  swarms  with  cojonies  of 
animals,  such  matter  does  not  produce  them 
spontaneously,  but  beings  resembling  them 
have  deposited  their  eggs,  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  spring  into  life  and 
being.  « 

But  many  of  the  philosophers  who  oppose 
the  theory  of  equivocal  generation  in  re* 
ference  to  the  Infusoria,  lean  thereunto 
with  reference  to  another  class  of  animals-* 
the  Entozoa.  The  Entozoa  are  those  pa- 
rasitical animals  which  infest  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  many  of  which  are  restricted 
to  particular  organs  of  particular  species  of 
animals,  and  are  themselves  the  theatre  of 
existence  of  other  parasites.  The  develof^ 
ment^  of  these  animals,  according  to  Dr. 
Mantell,  '*  is  inexplicable  on  the  former 
view  of  the  subject,"  namely,  the  propaga- 
tion by  minute  ova,  and  "  is  indeed  incom- 
prehensible in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge.*' And  the  following  remarks  of  Dr. 
Holland  are  then  quoted  : — 

'^  Here  we  approach  to  speculations,  which, 
though  founded  on  the  most  minute  forms  of 
existence,  have  yet  a  vastness  in  their  obscuri- 
ty, and  in  the  results  to  which  their  solution 
would  lead.  Hence  the  questions  arise,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable  life  (for  the  inquiry  equally 
regards  both)  is  in  any  case  produced  except 
from  the  eggs  or  germs  of  prior  individuals  of 
the  same  species  ?  Whether  there  may  not 
be. matter  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable, 
from  some  unknown  law,  of  assuming  an  or- 
ganic character,  and  of  giving  rise  to  particu- 
lar species  of  living^eings,'whenever  the  con- 
ditions suitable  to  the  development  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  organisms  are  present?" 

<^  And,"  Dr.  Mantell  continues,  '^the  theory 
of  origination  of  living  beings  from  inorganic 
elements,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  author 
of  the  *  Vestiges,'  of  organic  creation  bv  iair, 
oflers  a  solution  to  these  difficult  problems; 
but  no  certain  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained 
to  substantiate  or  even  sanction  this  hypothesis. 
This  is,'  in  fact,  the  serious  and  only  legitimate 
objection  to  a  doctrine  which  would  explain 
many  obscure  physiological  phenomena,  and 
bring  the  laws  ol  vitality  into  harmony  with 
those  which  preside  over  the  inorganic  king- 
dom of  nature." 

Now,  in  this  opinion  we  must  entirely 
differ  from  the  learned  author.    We  can* 
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not  see  why,  because  our  knowledge  of 
the  matter  is  as  yet  limited,  a  special  method 
of  generation  should  be  assumed  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  observed  in  all  other 
classes  of  organized  beings  ;  and  that  more 
particularly,  when  *'  there  is  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  or  even  sanction  this  hypo- 
thesis/' We  know  that  in  all  other  animals 
and  plants  reproduction  is  effected  by  ova  ;* 
why  then  should  we  imagine  that  the  £n- 
tozoa,  animals  far  above  some  of  the  In- 
fusoria in  point  of  organization,  can  spring 
from  inorganic  elements?  And  if  this  doc- 
trine be  allowed  in  reference  to  the  Entozoa, 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  correct  with 
regard  to  all  animals,  even  to  man  himself 7 
Again,  assuming  that  it  is  possible  for  inor- 
ganic matter  under  certain  conditions  to 
take  upon  itself  an  organic  character,  sure- 
ly it  is  but  necessary  to  study  these  condi- 
tions for  man  himself  to  become  a  creator, 
and  realize  the  wild  visions  of  a  Franken- 
stein. The  same  kind  of  theory  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  held  in  reference  to 
the  Infusoria ;  but  the  improvements  in  the 
microscope,  by  enabling  us  to  watch  these 
animals  more  closely,  soon  annihilated  it. 
And  may  we  not  in  the  same  manner  be- 
lieve that  the  further  progress  of  science, 
that  future  researches  and  discoveries,  will 
teach  us  that  even  the  Entozoa  follow  the 
universal  law,  and  are  developed  entirely 
from  ova  ?  Indeed,  limited  as  we  are  aware 
that  our  information  concerning  them  is, 
the  few  facts  in  our  possession  militate 
strongly,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  against  this 
doctrine.  The  very  restriction  of  certain 
kinds  of  Entozoa  to  particular  organs  of 
particular  species  of  animals  leads  to  the 
belief  that,  like  those  of  the  Infusoria,  their 
ova  are  every  where  present,  but  remain  un- 
developed until  they  meet  with  a  medium 
suitable  to  their  wants.  In  some  of  these 
parasites  we  find  a  kind  of  instinctive  choice 
of  habitation.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
Ascaris  lumbricoides — the  round  worm — 
Professor  Owen  remarks,  "  that  they  are 
much  more  common  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  are  extremely  rare  in  aged  per- 
sons. They  are  most  obnoxious  to  indi- 
viduals of  lymphatic  temperament,  and  such 
as  use  gross  and  indigestible  food,  or  who 
inhabit  low  and  damp  localities."  Nay, 
further,  we  have  proof  of  the  generation  of 
some  parasites  from  ova,  and  of  the  very 
mode  by  which  they  gain  access  to  the  in- 

*  We,  of  courae,  here  mean  to  include  the 
Bporules  aod  seeds  of  plants  under  this  general 
term. 
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terior  of  the  animal  in  which  they  are  found ; 
this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
CEstrus  eqtit,  found  in  the  intestinal  cavity 
of  the  horse.  The  parent  insect  deposits 
its  ecrg  about  the  shoulder  of  the  horse, 
where  it  can  easily  be  reached  by  the  tongue: 
the  irritation  causes  the  animal  to  lick  the 
part,  and  by  this  means  the  bot  is  intro- 
duced into  the  only  place  which  affords  the 
viscid  nutriment  and  due  heat  for  its  full 
development.  And  again,  we  have  another 
example  in  the  Distoma  hians,  an  Entozoon 
which  infests  the  intestines  of  the .  perch. 
The  parent  animal  deposits  its  ova  within 
the  intestines^— they  are  there  hatched,  and 
the  young  are  expelled  from  the  fish.  It 
would  seem  that  they  were  destined  to  pass 
a  transitional  state  of  their  existence  in  a 
fluid  medium  permeated  by  light.  The  young 
animal,  when  thus  ejected  from  the  fish,  is 
totally  unlike  its  parent,  presenting  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Polygastric  Intusoria, 
and  being,  like  them,  covered  with  vibratile 
cilia,  which  are  in  rapid  and  incessant  mo- 
tion, and  create  a  vortex  in  the  surrounding 
water.  Unlike  their  parent,  too,  in  this 
state  they  possess  an  organ  of  vision.  Thus 
organized,  the  young  of  this  parasite  move 
to  and  fro  in  the  water  as  if  it  were  their 
natural  element.  But  after  a  certain  period, 
they  again  pass  into  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  fish,  wnere  they  undergo  their  meta- 
morphosis, lose  the  organ  which  guided  the 
movements  of  their  young  and  free  life, 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  nutrient  secre- 
tions with  which  they  are  now  abundantly 
provided,  and  deposit  their  eggs,  which  in 
like  manner  are  batched,  and  go  through 
the  same  process  of  development.*     And, 

*  Another  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  in- 
troduction of  parasitical  animals  into  cavities 
adapted  for  their  development,  has  been  described 
by  Reaumur.  There  is  a  species  of  (E^trus  in 
Lapland,  which  lodges  neartbe  gullet  of  the  rein- 
deer, and  there  the  larvae  take  up  their  abode  in 
families  consisting  of  one  hundred  or  more  indi- 
viduals. At  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  tongue 
there  is,  according  to  Reaumur,  a  slit  in  the 
pharynx  of  the  deer,  which  leads  to  two  fleshy 
ravities,  which  he  calls  purses.  '*  We  do  not 
know,"  he  observes,  **  of  what  use  they  are  to 
these  large  animals,  but  they  are  essential  to  the 
norms,  which  are  developed  within  them.  If 
they  are  not  made  for  these,  if  they  are  useful  to 
the  deer,  at  all  events,  HE  wlio  constructed  the 
cavities,  and  formed  the  insects,  knew  that  they 
were  necessary  to  the  existence  of  these  worms, 
and  so  taught  them  to  lodge  in  their  destined  re- 
positories ;  for  all  that  is  essential  to  their  nour- 
ishment and  growth  is  contained  within  these, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  question 
naturally  is,  how  the  perfect  insect  contrivea  to 
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lastly,  as  an  objectioD  against  this  theory, 
we  would  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
with  regard  to  the  Infusoria,  that  all  the 
Entozoa  are  endowed  with  organs  of  repro- 
duction, a  provision  perfectly  unnecessary, 
if  they  could  take  origin  from  inorganic 
element. 

We  may  then,  we  believe,  adopt  the  con- 
clusion of  a  bontemporary  author,  that  "  all 
nature,  at  whatever  point  we  meet  her,  and 
during  whatever  age  in  the  past  history  of 
the  earth,  tells  us  with  an  unhesitating 
voice  that  she  has  no(  enacted  any  law  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  that  she  will 
not  allow  any  power  inferior  to  herself  to 
mar  her  vestiges  or  blot  out  her  fixed  or- 
ganic types." 

But  a  few  words  more  are  necessary  to 
complete  our  summary  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Infusoria.  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  have  been  observed 
in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world — that 
vast  bodies  of  water  are  tinged  by  these 
animalcules — and  that  even  the  phospho- 
rescence of  the  sea  is  owing  to  their  pre- 
sence.*    We  have  founds  too,  that  accumu- 

deposit  its  young  in  a  spot  which  none  but  an 
anatomist  can  detect,  ana  to  reach  which  requires 
the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  a  creature  which  is 
regardless  of  its  own  life.  If  we  consider  that 
Dature  has  endowed  the  deer  with  the  power  of 
ejecting  any  substance  annoying  the  nostrils,  by 
sneezing,  the  power  of  enveloping  any  thing  ir- 
ritating the  palate  in  a  viscid  saliva,  or  of  crush- 
ing it  by  means  of  grinder  teeth,  we  must  give 
due  credit  to  a  fly,  which,  in  spite  of  these  obsta- 
cles, manaffes  to  reach  the  cavities  in  question." 
And  yet  this  CEslrus  boldly  enters  the  nostrils 
and  the  cavities,  and,  proceeding  to  tho  extremity, 
comes  at  once  on  the  fleshy  purses  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue ;  in  these  the  female  fly  deposits  her 
®gg8,  and  leaves  them  in  a  matrix  furnished  with 
a  supply  for  every  want. 

*  The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  minute  animalcules,  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  we  shall  therefore  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  an  account  which  will  show 
the  occasional  extent  of  this  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Poppig,  in  his  *  Voyage  to  Chili,'  says,  "From 
the  topmast  the  sea  appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  this  in  a 
streak  the  breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at  six 
English  miles.  As  we  sailed  slowly  along,  we 
found  that  the  color  changed  into  brilliant  purple, 
so  that  even  the  foam,  which  is  seen  at  the  stern 
of  a  ship  under  sail,  was  of  a  rose  color.  The 
sight  was  very  striking,  because  this  purple  streak 
was  marked  by  a  very  distinct  line  fiom  the  blue 
waters  of  the  sea,  a  circumstance  which  we  the 
more  easily  observed,  because  our  course  lay  di- 
rectly through  the  midst  of  this  streak,  which  ex- 
tended from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  wa- 
ter, taken  up  in  a  bucket,  appeared  indeed  quite 
transparent,  but  a  faint  purple  tinge  was  percep- 
tible wbeu  a  few  drops  were  placed  upon  a  j  iece 
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I  at  ions  of  immense  masses  of  fossil  Infuse* 
ria  form  mould  and  various  species  of  rock ; 
on  this  subject  Ehrenberg  observes,  that 
*'  We  can  make  glass  out  of  invisible  In- 
fusoria with  lime  or  soda ;  can  manufacture 
floating  bricks  out  of  them,  use  them  as 
flints,  probably  make  iron  out  of  them,  po- 
lish silver  with  them  as  tripoli,  as  och/e ; 
manure  with  them  as  mud  and  mould,  and^ 
with  mountain  fiour  composed  of  them,  al- 
lay the  cravings  of  hunger."  Many,  and 
probably  all,  white  chalk  rocks  are  the  pro- 
duce of  microscopic  animalcules,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  quite  invisible  to  the  na- 
ked eye,  possessing  calcareous  shells,  of 
which  more  than  one  million  are  well  pre- 
served in  each  cubic  inch ;  that  is,  much 
more  than  ten  millions  in  one  pound  of 
chalk.  The  extreme  minuteness  of  these 
chalk  animalcules  is  strikingly  proved  by 
the  fact,  that,  even  in  th^  finest  levigated 
whiting,^ultitudes  of  them  are  still  pre- 
sent, and  may  be  applied  without  suffering 
change  to  the  most  varied  purposes ;  thas, 
in  the  chalk  coating  given  to  painted  cham- 
bers, paper,  or  even  glazed  visiting  cards 
(when  not  coated  with  white  lead  alone), 
may  be  seen  a  pretty  mosaic  of  well  pre- 
served moss-coral  animalcules,  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye ;  and  thus  our  natural  vision 
receives  from  such  a  surface  the  impression 
of  the  purest  white,  little  dreaming  that  it 
contains  the  bodies  of  millions  of  beings 
which  once  enjoyed  life — beings  of  varied 
and  beautiful  forms,  more  or  less  closely 
crowded  together.  Linnseus  said,  ''All 
lime  comes  from  worms"  (omnis  calx  e  oer- 
mibus).  Now,  we  are  led  to  think,  wheth- 
er all  flint  and  all  iron — consequently  the- 
three  principal  component  parts  of  the- 
earth--do  not  come  from  animalcules :  am* 
fits  silex,  omneftrrum,  e  vermiims,  cannoi 
at  present,  with  propriety,  be  affirmed  ot 


of  white  china,  and  moved  rapidly  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  sunshine.  A  moderate  magnify- 
ing glass  showed  that  these  little  red  dots,  which 
only  with  great  attention  could  be  discerned  with 
the  naked  eye,  consisted  of  Infusoria,  which  were 
of  a  spherical  form,  entirely  destitute  of  all  ex> 
ternal  organs  of  motion.  .  .  .  We  sailed  for 
four  hours  at  a  mean  rate  of  six  English  miles  an 
hour,  through  this  slr^ak,  which  was  seven  miles 
broad,  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it,  and  its 
superfices  must  therefore  have  been  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty- eight  English  square  miles.  If 
we  add  that  these  animals  may  have  been  equnlly 
distributed  in  the  upper  stratum  of  water,  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet,  we  must  confess  that  their  num-  • 
bers  infinitely  surpassed  the  conception  of  the* 
human  i^nder^tanding.'* 
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denied,  and  mast  remnin  for  more  special 
investigations  to  decide. 

Ttie  Infusoria,  like  the  higher  animals, 
perish  from  sudden  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture. They  die  in  ice ;  but  when  the  water 
first  congeals,  each  animalcule  is  surround- 
ed by  a  moist  space,  caused  by  the  caloric 
liberated  by  its  own  body.  Heat  instanta- 
neously kills  infusory  animalcules — eggs 
and  animals  equally  perish.  Several  spe- 
cies are  nevertheless  capable  of  supporting 
a  temperature  of  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg. 
Reaumur  (nearly  140  deg.  Fahrenheit). 
Heat  is  less  hurtful  when  it  takes  place 
gradually;  light  is  favorable  to  their  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  they 
are  even  found  in  deep  mines.  Atmosphe- 
ric air  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Infusoria,  especially  the  Rotatoria.  They 
are  killed  by  substances  which  affect  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  water ;  but 
the  strongest  poisons,  if  only  in  mechanical 
suspension  in  the  fluid,  exert  no  influence 
upon  them.  Fresh- water  species  instantly 
die  if  sea-water  be  suddenly  added,  though 
the  latter  swarm  with  marine  species;  luit 
they  survive  if  the  mixture  be  gradual, 
and  many  kinds  inhabit  brackish  waters. 
Many  of  the  Infusoria  are  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  those  species  more  infinitesimal 
than  themselves;  others  are  herbivorous, 
and  are  nourished  by  particles  of  decom- 
posed vegetables  too  minute  to  be  visible 
till  accumulated  in  the  internal  organs  of 
the  animalcules.  The  duration  of  life  in 
these  animals  varies  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  days  or  even  weeks ;  some  Rotifers 
l^ave  been  traced  to  the  seventy-third  day 
of  their  existence.  Their  dissolution  usu- 
ally takes  place  suddenly,  but  in  some  of 
the  larger  species  microscopists  have  ob- 
served violent  throes  and  convulsive  strug- 
gles as  attending  their  death.  The  soft 
parts  rapidly  undergo  decomposition,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
solid  matter  remains ;  from  aggregated  my- 
riads but  a  few  particles  of  dust  are  left. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  points,  per- 
haps, in  the  natural  history  of  these  animal- 
cules,  is  the  power  they  possess  of  remain- 
ing dormant  for  an  almost  unlimited  period 
of  lime.  Immense  quantities  of  Infusoria 
in  the  form  of  mould,  apparently  dried  up 
to  dust,  are  long  capable  of  reanimation: 
some  of  the  Rotatoria  will  remain  fur  years 
together  motionless  and  apparently  lifeless, 
if  buried  in  earth  or  thoroughly  dry  sand, 
and  yet  may  be  so  pres>erved  that,  on  the 
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application  of  moisture,  they  revive  and 
swim  about  as  actively  as  at  first.  Some 
Rotifers  have  b^en  alternately  dried  and 
rendered  dormant  and  then  revived  by  the 
addition  of  water  twelve  times  without  any 
apparent  diminution  of  their  activity.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  mentions  having  witnessed  the 
revival  of  an  animalcule  which  had  been 
preserved  in  dry  sand  four  years. 

With  regard  to  the  purposes  which  these 
invisible  beings  are  destined  to  effect  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Man- 
tell,  who,  in  the  'Thoughts  on  Animal- 
cules' before  us,  has  presented  a  vast  deal 
of  information  en  the  most  interesting  ge- 
nera and  species  of  the  Infusoria,  and 
clothed  it  with  that  fascinating  garb,  that 
persuasive  eloquence  with  which  he  has 
been  ever  wont  to  impart  knowledge. 

"  We  may,  indeed,"  he  says,  "  take  cogni- 
zance of  some  of  the  obvious  resulis  of  the 
operations  of  these  living  atoms ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  their  influence  in  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  water,  by 
the  conversion  into  their  own  structures  of  the 

f>article8  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
arger  animals  and  vegetables,  and  in  their 
turn  becoming  the  food  of  other  races,  and  thus 
affording  the  means  of  support  to  creatures  of 
a  higher  organization  than  themselves.  We 
see,  too,  that  many  species  after  death  give 
rise  to  the  formaiion  of  earthy  deposits  at  the 
bottoms  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas,  which,  in 
after  ages,  may  become  fertile  tracts  of  country 
and  the  sites  of  large  communities  of  mankind. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  attempts  to  interpret  the 
mysterious  designs  of  Providence,  we  are  but 
as  ^  beings  darkly  wise,'  for  it  is  probable  that 
the  most  serious  maladies  which  afllict  human- 
ity arc  produced  b3rpeculiar  stales  of  invisible 
animalcular  life.  From  some  periodical  and 
exaggerated  condition  of  development,  par- 
ticuhir  species,  too  minute  for  the  most  power- 
ful microscope  to  descry,  may  suddenly  swarm 
in  the  air  or  in  the  waters,  and  penetmting  the 
internal  vessels  and  organs,  exert  an  injurious 
influence  of  a  specific  character  on  the  lining 
membranes  and  fluids  of  the  human  frame : 
and  from  this  inscrutable  agency  may,  possibly', 
originate  the  cholera,  influenza,  and  other  epi- 
demic diseases.'' 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  al- 
luded briefly  to  many  other  discoveries  eP- 
fected  by  the  microscope,  and  we  cannot 
bring  it  to  a  close  without  showing  that  its 
revelations  are  not  confined  to  the  worlds 
on  worlds  of  microscopic  beings  existing 
every  where  around  us.  We  need  not  again 
advert  to  the  minute  cells  of  which  the  or- 
gans of  all  animals  are  made  up,  but  there 
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are  some  other  points  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  higher   animals   with 
which  the   microscope   has   made   us  ac- 
quainted, to  which  we  will  proceed  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention.     And,  first,  with  re- 
gard to  the  blood.     Examined  by  the  naked 
eye  the  blood  appears  to  be  perfectly  fluid 
and  homogeneous;  ^but  if  it  be  spread  in 
a  thin  stratum  upon  the  object-plate  of  a 
microscope,  and  viewed  under  a  lens  hav- 
ing a  magnifying  power  of  between  200  and 
300,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  heterogeneous  parts,  viz.  a  trans- 
parent yellowish  watery  fluid,  and  a  num- 
ber of  solid  corpusculea  of  extreme  minute- 
ness buspended  in  this  fluid.     To  the  fluid 
portion  the  name  serum  is  given;  the  mi- 
nute corpuscules  are  spoken  of  as  the  ghh 
bules  of  the   blood.     These  globules  are 
membranous  sacs,  inclosing  a  solid  flatten- 
ed nucleus  in  the  form  of  a  disk  in  their 
interior.     Their  form  and  dimensions  vary 
among  animals  of  different  species,  bat  ia 
the  same  animal  they  all  bear  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  one  another.     In  the  Mam- 
malia these  corpuscules  are  smaller  than  in 
any  other  class  of  animals,  and  in  form  they 
are  circular.     In  birds  the  globules  of  the 
blood  are  elliptical,  and  larger  than  in  the 
Mammalia ;  in  vertebrate  animals  with  cold 
blood  the  globules  are  also  elliptical,  but 
their   dimensions   are  much  greater,   and 
vary  more  extensively  in  different  classes. 
In  the  Invertebrata  the  globules  of  the  blood 
are  more  or  less  regularly  circular  in  shape, 
and  are  also  of  very  considerable  dimen- 
sions.    Now,  observation   and  experiment 
have  proved  how  important  is  the  action  of 
these  globules  upon  the  living  tissues.     It 
appears  to  be  especially  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  globules,  that  the  blood  owes 
its  power  of  arousing  and  keeping  up  vital 
motion  in  the  animal  economy.     We  ob- 
serve, in  fact,  that,  if  an  animal  be  bled  till 
it  falls  into  a  state  of  syncope,  and  the  fur- 
ther loss  of  blood  be  not  prevented,  all  mus- 
cular motion  quickly  ceases,  respiration  is 
suspended,  the  heart  pauses  from  its  action, 
life  is  no  longer  manifested  by  any  outward 
sign,  and  death  soon  becomes  inevitable ; 
but,  if  in  this  state,  the  blood  of  another 
animal  of  the  same  species  be  injected  into 
the  veins  of  the  one  to  all  appearance  dead, 
we  see  with  amazement  this  inanimate  body 
return  to  life,  gaining  accessions  of  vitality 
with  each  new  quantity  of  blood  that  is  in- 
troduced, by-and-by  beginning  to  breathe 
freely,  moving  with  ease,  and  finally  walk- 
ing as  it  was  wont  to  do^  and  recoveriug 
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completely.      This    operation,    which    is 
known  in  surgery  under  the  title  of  trans- 
fusion, proves,  better  than  all  that  can  be  * 
said,  the  importance  of  the  globales  of  the 
blood  to  the  living  tissues;  for  if,  instead 
of  blood,  serum  only,  deprived  of  globules, 
be  employed  in  the  same  manner,  no  other 
or  further  effect  is  produced  than  follows 
the  injection  of  so  much  pure  water^  and 
death  is  no  less  an  inevitable  consequence. 
But  resalts  equally  remarkable  have  beeD 
observed  in  reference  to  the  size  and  form 
of  these  globules.    Thus,  if  the  blood  in* 
troduced  into  the  veins  of  a  living  animal 
differ  raerelv  in  the  size,  not  in  the  form  of 
its  globules,  a  disturbance  or  derangement 
of  the  whole  economy,  more  or  less  remark* 
able,  supervenes.    The  pulse  is  increased 
in  frequency,  the  temperature  falls  rapidly, 
and  death  in  fine  generally  happens  in  a  fevr 
days.     The  effects  produced  by  the  injec- 
tion of  blood  having  circular  globules,  into 
the  veins  of   an   animal  the  globules  of 
whose  blood  are  elliptical  (or  vice  versa) ^ 
are  still  more  remarkable ;  death  then  usu- 
ally takes  place  amidst  nervous  symptoms 
of  extreme  violence,  and  comparable  in 
their  rapidity  to  those  that  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  the  most  energetic  poisons. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  has  also  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  microscope :  not  only  has  a  vascular 
system  and  circulation  been  detected  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  but  we  have  also 
obtamed  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence 
of  minute  vessels,  termed  eapiUaries,  con- 
necting the  arterial  and  venous  system  in 
the  higher  classes  of  animals.  The  ph^ 
nomena  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
terminations  of  the  arteries  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  veins  through  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  are  highly  interesting  and  im- 
portant in  many  points  of  view;  for  the 
immediate  respiratory  change  which  the 
venous  blood  undergoes  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  and  all  those  alterations  of  composi- 
tion which  accompany  nutrition,  growth, 
secretion,  and  other  organic  processes  con- 
nected with  the  systemic  vessels,  occur  in 
the  smallest  ramifications  of  the  pulmonic 
and  systemic  circulation,  and  the  morbid 
state  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  various 
pathological  changes  which  occur  as  its 
consequences,  are  intimately  connected 
with  an  altered  condition  of  the  capillary 
system. 

In  plants,  too,  the  microscope  has  enabled 
us  to  detect  a  circulation  of  the  nutritive 
fluids,  which  is  twofold — the  one   a  gen- 
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eral  circulation  of  the  cells ;  and  the  second 
termed  cyclosisy  which  is  a  revolution  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  each  cellule,  dis- 
tinct from  those  surrounding  it.  This 
latter  phenomenon,  which  is  most  re- 
markable, can  be  observed  in  all  plants  in 
which  the  circulating  fluid  contains  par- 
ticles of  a  different  refractive  power  or  in- 
tensity, and  the  celfiiles  of  sufficient  size 
and  transparency.  Hence  all  lactescent 
plants,  or  those  having  a  milky  juice,  wuh 
the  other  conditions,  exhibit  this  pheno- 
menon. The  following  aquatic  plants  are 
generally  transparent  enough  to  show  the 
circulation  ip  every  part  of  them  :  Nitella 
hyalina,  Nitelltf  translucens,  Chara  vulgaris, 
and  Caulinia  fragilis. 

Another  curious,  phenomenon,  entirely 
revealed  to  ua  by  the  microscope,  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  We  allude  to  what 
is  termed  by  physiologists,  ciliary  motion. 
In  a  previous  portion  of  this  paper  we  de- 
scribed the  cilia  of  the  Infusory  animalcules, 
which  in  most  species  served  thenv  as  or- 
gans of  locomotion  ;  and  it  will  be  further 
remembered  that  Ehrenberg  gave  the  name 
of  Rotatoria  to  one  class,  from  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  these  small  filaments.  It 
was  originally  supposed  that  these  minute 
organs  were  confined  to  the  lower  forms  of 
animals ;  but  further  investigation  has  clear- 
ly shown  that  ciliary  motion  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  prevails  most  extensively  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  having  been  found  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  members 
of  the  zoological  scale, — even  in  man,  not 
only  ciliary  motion,  but  even  the  situation 
and  form  of  the  cilia  have  been  discovered. 
The  organs  or  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
the  ciliary  motion  has  been  i^certained  to 
exist  may  be  referred  to  four  heads,  viz. 
the  skin  or  surface  of  the  body,  the  re- 
spiratory, alimentary,  and  reproductive 
systems ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  respiratory 
system,  in  the  nose  and  larynx,  that  cilia 
have  been  as  yet  detected  in  man.  The 
function  of  these  organs  is  to  convey  fluids 
or  other  matters  along  the  surface  on  which 
the  cilia  are  placed,  to  renew  the  water  on 
the  respiring  surface  of  animals  with  aquatic 
respiration,  or,  as  in  the  Infusoria,  to  carry 
the  animal  through  the  fluid.* 

• 

*  A  detailed  -account  of  cilia  and  cilianr  motion 
ifl  utterly  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  paper, 
general  in  its  nature  ;  but  we  wo\itd  refer  the 
reader,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter,  to  the 
article  *•  Cilia,'  in  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,'  by  Dr  tiharpey,  the  most  com- 
plete on  this  subject  with  wbico  we  are  acquainted. 
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But  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  di»- 
coveries  effected  by  the  microscope  would 
require  volumes.  For  our  knowledge  of 
the  minute  structure  of  the  various  organs  in 
plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  design  exhibited  throughout  the 
whole  of  creation,  we  are  entirely  indebted 
to  this  instrument.  In  the  present  paper 
we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  brief  re- 
view of  some  of  the  most  important  of  its 
revelations  made  within  the  period  of  a 
few  years.  Its  continued  use  and  the  re- 
searches of  naturalists  into  the  inflnitudeof 
the  organized  creation  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  to  light  great  numbers  of  living 
beings,  of  whose  existence,  but  a  few  years 
back,  we  had  no  reasonable  proof.  From 
the  chilly  regions  of  the  glaciers,  with  their 
colored  snow,  to  the  pools  of  Egypt,  with 
their  living  forms;  from  the  waters  of  the 
Cattegat  to  the  sunny  waves  of  Mexico; 
from  the  bergroehl  of  Finland  to  the  brown 
mould  of  Newmarket;  has  the  inquiring 
mind  of  the  naturalist  drawn  evidence  of 
the  alUpervading  principle  of  life.  Forms, 
from  whence  the  essence  of  vitality  has 
long  since  departed,  have  given  up  their 
remnants  from  the  chalk,  and  beings  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye  of  man  have  been 
summoned  from  their  entombments  in  their 
flinty  sarcophagi.  The  chaos  of  old  sys- 
tematists  has  passed  away,  and  a  struc- 
ture of  truth  and  beauty  has  been  formed 
from  its  heterogeneous  materials.  And 
while  contempUnng  the  discoveries  effected 
by  the  niicros<:ope  and  its  elder  sister,  the 
telescope,  n^e  may  indeed  exclaim  in  the 
eloquettt  irords  of  Dr,  ^hamhrrfi-^^ 

*  While  the  telescope  enables  us  to  see  a  sys- 
tem in  evQTj  star,  the  microscope  unfolds  to  us 
a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  instructs  us 
that  this  mighty  ^lobe,  with  the  whole  burthen 
of  its  people  and  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  vast  field  of  immensity ;  the  other, 
that  every  atom  may  harbor  the  tribes  and 
families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  shows 
,us  the  insignificance  of  the  world  we  inhabit; 
the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance) 
for  it  tells  us  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest, 
in  the  flowers  of  every  garden,  in  the  waters  of 
every  rivulet,  there  aVe  worlds  teeming  with 
life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  stars  of  the 
firmament  The  one  suggests  to  us,  that, 
above  and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  man, 
there  may  be  regions  of  creation  which  sweep 
immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impress  of 
the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of 
the  universe ; — the  other,  that,  within  and  be- 
neath all  the  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye 
of  man  is  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a  world 
of  invisible  beings;  and  that,  could  we  draw 
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aside  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouds  it 
from  our  senses,  we  might  behold  a  theatre  of 
as  many  wonders  as  astronomy  can  unfold ; 
a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point,  so 
small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  mi- 
croscope, but  where  the  almighty  ruler  of 
all  things  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  at- 
tributes,  where  HE  can  raise  another  me- 
chanism of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them 
all  with  evidences  of  his  glory!' 
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It  was  in  the  height  of  the  Paris  season, 
in  1817,  that  a  card  of  invitation  led  me 
to  the  ample  saloon  of  the  Countess  of 
D ,  where  I  found  a  crowd  of  indi- 
viduals of  all  rank  and  nations.  There 
were  French,  English,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian uniforms,  intermingled  with  heaven 
knows  how  many  besides.  Decorations 
and  orders  glittered  on  every  hand  in  a 
blaze  of  light  from  bright  eyes  and  an  in*> 
finity  of  wax-tapers.  Here  were  groups  of 
politicians  of  the  then  antique  Gallic,  who 
affected  to  be  as  firmly  attached  to  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  all  barbonnage  as  it  was, 
as  they  had  been  just  before  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  the  service  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary name  in  modern  history,  whom  they 
now  affected  to  regvd  as  the  superbe  op- 
presseur  ! 

'  There  is  a  sight  \o  make  a  man 
hate  himself  in  his  kind,'  said  Colonel 
H  t,  of  the   Baden   Dragoons,  who 

had  introduced  me  to  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion ;  '  here  we  see  of  what  changeable 
stuff  Frenchmen  are  made.' 

*The  way  of  the  world,  Colonel;  but 
you  are  in  an  ill  humor  to-night.  Was  it  ever 
different  amons  court  retainers  ?' 

'  I  am  not  out  of  humor,  but  it  sickens 
me  to  see  how  men  belie  their  avowals. 
When  my  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  I  saw  some  of  these  people  on 
service.  Then  they  declared  they  owed 
all  they  possessed  to  that  wonderful  genius. 
They  could  not  be  fulsome  enough  in  the 
expression  of  his  praises.  Listen  to  them, 
base  flatterers  of  the  Bourbons,  now! 
Rien  n*est  beau  que  le  vtai,  I  served  the 
same  leader,  too,  went  into  battle  with 
him  under  the  sante  confidence  in  his  gen- 
ius which  they  had,  praised  his  wonderful 
talents,  and  censured  his  arbitrary  temper. 
But  my  contingent  was  a  foreign  auxiliary  ; 
1  felt  it  to  be  so  at  the  time ;  no  national 
tie  bound  me  to  his  eagles.    These  are 
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Frenchmen,  vain  about  their  patriotism,  all 
deeply  indebted  to  Napoleon.  They  might, 
at  least,  conceal  their  want  of  principle. 
I  am  a  German,  fought  against  him  at  last, 
but  owed  him  nothing.' 

In*  this  way  the  colonel  spoke  out  his 
mind  in  a  sort  of  whisper ;  I  feared  at 
times  that  he  would  have  been  overheard, 
and  changing  the  subject,  inquired  wlio 
that  pale,  marble-faced-Iooking  personage 
might  be  seated  no  great  way  from  us. 

TALLEYRAND. 

'One  of  the  most  wonderful  men  in 
Europe,  in  public  estimation,'  replied  the 
colonel,  '  unless  his  politic  conduct  has 
obtained  him  fame  upon  credit.  You  must 
have  seen  him  before.  Those  long  gray- 
turning  locks  and  cold  impassive  features ; 
surely  yqu  must  recognize  the  man.  In 
Paris  so  long,  and  a  stranger  to  the  Prince 
of  Benevento  1' 

It  was  even  himself;  the  clever,  shrewd 
diplomatist,  whose  head  was  so  much  too 
long  for  the  muddled  cranium  of  the  clev- 
erest diplomatist  of  the  old  school  in  Eu- 
rope, adding  the  two  next  best  into  the  bar- 
gain. I  had  never  fallen  in  with  him,  though 
I  had  and  have  a  singular  habit  of  falling  in 
the  way  of  distinguished  men.  He  was  a 
plainer  man,  much  more  simple  in  his  car- 
riage, than  I  had  imagined.  He  seemed 
to  be  at  the  most  perfect  ease;  yet  alto- 
gether 1  thought  character  was  never  so  be- 
lied by  personal  appearance.  Still,  a(\er  a 
scrutiny,  there  was  something  indescriba- 
ble about  his  ashen  countenance.  He  was 
seated  with  his  legs  partially  across,  as  if 
to  give  ease  to  his  lameness.  One  hand 
rested  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  the  other 
held  a  flower  which  a  young  lady  had  just 
presented  to  him,  having  seemingly  but  at 
that  moment  discovered  he  was  present. 

'  Here,  then,  is  the  ci-devant  Bishop  of 
Autun  !'  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  awaj 
f>om  him.  All  1  had  read  or  heard  about 
him  came  rapidly  into  my  mind.  '  Words 
were,  indeed,  given  to  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,'  was  a  phrase  rightly  or  wrong- 
fully attributed  to  him  :  it  suits  htm,  un- 
questionably. That  tranquil,  immotive, 
heart-hiding  countenance  well  seconds  in 
the  rigidity  of  his  visage  the  meaning  of 
the  aphorism.  Where  could  it  be  so  well 
illustrated  ?  '  That  mind  which  masks  it* 
self  best  is  at  the  summit  of  virtue  in  polit- 
ical chicanery.  '  Talleyrand  is  the  great- 
est name  in  modern  diplomacy — be  is  be- 
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fore  me/  passed  through  my  thoughts  with 

the  speed  of  lightning.     Colonel  H 1 

went  up  to  him,  and  I  anticipated  an  intro- 
duction somewhat  prematurely,  as  it  ap- 
peared. He  returned  my  friend's  saluta- 
tion with  great  courtesy,  changing  at  the 
same  time  an  apparent  abstraction  of  sense 
to  an  ease  and  elegance  of  manner  which, 
to  a  stranger,  could  not  but  be  highly  pre- 
possessing. If  artful,  he  concealed  his  art 
behind  a  pleasing  simplicity  of  bearing  and 
speech ;  he  appeared  the  very  extreme  of 
remoteness  from  assumption  or  affectation 
of  any  kind.  The  freedom  of  self-posses- 
sion for  which  he  was  celebrated  struck  me 
at  once.  He  played  off  no  game  of  superi- 
ority, but  arose  from  his  chair  after  a  word 
or  two  to  pass  into  another  apartment 
where  cards  had  been  introduced,  and  he 
was  at  the  moment  desirous  of  joining 
some  friends  who  addressed  him  for  that 
purpose.  This  request,  consentaneous  with 
the  colonel's  salute,  lost  me  the  chance  of 
a  presentation. 

In  the  scope  of  a  pretty  large  range  of 
society  both  i^t  home  and  abroad  at  that 
time,  1  never  saw  any  one  who  at  all  re- 
sembled thi^  wonderful  man.  Talleyrand 
was  sui  generis;  his  singular  appearance 
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is  familiar  to  most  persons  from  pictures 
and  written  descriptions,  but  his  character 
is  yet  to  be  written.     He  was  a  well-abused  temptation,  would    have   been   to  sin  un- 


man.    In  England  the  unfledged    article- 
writers  in    magazines    and    newspapers — 
some  wild  from  Connaught — made  Talley- 
rand  a   mark    for  their  diatribes  without 
knowing  any  thing  about  him.     Scores  of 
scribblers,  from  the  notorious  Jew  Gold- 
smith   and '  his    Revolutionary    Plutarch 
downwards,  affected  to  describe  him  whom 
they  did   not    understand,  perhaps    never 
saw,  just  as  party-spirit  operated ;  writers 
who,  like  Lord  Brougham,  write  characters 
in  one  fashion  at  one  time,  and  diametri- 
cally opposite  at  another,  and  then  expect 
to  gain  credit  with    the  world  for    their 
opinions.     Prejudice  ran  strong  about  this 
personage,  so  long  upon  the  public  scene, 
that  lapse  of  time  alone  will  enable  a  fair 
estimate  of  him  to  be  ^ven.     It  suffices 
that  oiie  party  says  of  him,  as  Pasquerel  of 
the  doctor, '  Ce  n'est  pas  la  science  que 
fait  le  medicin  heureux,  c'est  Teffronterie 
et  le  jargon ;'  but  Talleyrand  was  a  quiet 
man,  and  made  no  commodity  of  a  waste 
of  words ;  when  he  spoke  it  was  well  and 
to  the  purpose.     Others  said  that  his  whole 
merit  was  a  peculiar  cunning,  that  he  was 
a  shallow  coxcomb,     fiat  Tadleyrand  was 


no  more   unprincipled  than,  according  to 
public  opinion  in  modern  days,  becomes  an 
adroit  politician ;  and    his   cunning    only 
consisted  in   seeing  much  farther  beyond 
his  nose  than  the  politicians  and  diploma- 
tists who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, 
could  not  glance  farther  than  the  extremity 
of  that  member — some  not  so  far.     But  I 
shall    attempt    that    sketch   of  character 
which  I  have  just  declared  to  be  impossible 
to  do  correctly,  if  I  proceed  much  farther. 
Talleyrand,  except  in  his  advanced  age, 
which  could   not    make    his  cheek  more 
bloodless,  differed  little  then  from  what  he* 
was  when  he  last  mingled  in  London  so- 
ciety, and  when  he  hobbled  up  the  steps  of 
the  Travellers'  Club-house  to  t^ke  an  eve- 
ning hand  at  whist.     A  change  of  yeajrs 
made  no  change  in  his  imperturbable  mind>. 
He  was  as  philosophical  and  as  observant 
to  the  last  as  he  was  at  this  time,  when  he 
was  not  much  beyond  sixty  years  of  age, — 
witty,  subtle,  dexterous,  and  penetrating; 
but  his  qualities  were    discoverable  only 
through  their  effects.     An  opaque,  icy  veil 
covered  his  intentions  until  the  moment  of 
action.     Love  and  hate  never  came  to  the 
surface  with  him,  even   if  they  were  the 
moving  principle  of  the  hour.     To  have 
exhibited    emotion    under    the    strongest 


pardonably  against  the  insensibility  that  he 
used  for  selMefence  or  to  serve  his  im- 
mediate   purpose.     Talleyrand,  upon    the 
slightest  display  of  his  capital,  got  larger 
credit  than  any  other  personage    not    of 
blood    royal,  while    his    great  reputation 
never  betrayed  him  into  the  exhibition  of 
the  smallest  degree  of  vanity,  because  he 
would  not  afford  that  a  single  weakness  he 
could  help  should  be  wasted.     He  might 
turn  his  frailties  to  account  on  one  side  or 
the  other ;  and  he  calculated  upon  them  in 
his    diplomacy,    the    profession     through 
which  he   fed  his  own   selfishness.     Was 
decay  assaulting  the  edifice  in  which  he 
had   housed   for  long  years  in    gorgeous 
magnificence,  he  was  the  first  to  espy  the 
spot  that,  expanding  into  dry  rot,  would 
inevitably  cause  its  fall,  and  prepared,  un- 
seen by  others,  a  removal  from  the  danger 
that  might  place  him  in  jeopardy.     No  one 
understood  so  well  how  to  escape  peril,  to 
conceal  his  own  weak  points,  or  to  expost 
those  of  others. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my  friend's 
character  of  Talleyrand,  to  which  he  added, 
that  some  of  bis  (the  Colonel's)  countryr 
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men  have  compared  Talleyrand  to  the 
Hephistophiles  of  Goethe ;  but  the  com- 
parison was  bad,  for  Mephislophlles  was 
not  a  well-bred  character,  nor  half  as  witty. 
He  had  not  Talleyrand's  brilliant  qualities, 
and  was  but  a  semi-devil  to  the  French- 
man, who  was  sulphur  unadulterated. 
*  Yet,*  said  the  colonel,  *  I  may  do  Talley- 
rand injustice  in  censuring  his  politic 
regard  of  himself  and  care  in  every  jump 
be  took  to  alight  upon  his  feet ;  for  he  was 
ever,  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  he 
was  under  the  Bourbons,  in  all  situations 
the  friend  of  moderate  measures  and  of 
peace.  At  times  he  would  battle  the 
question  with  the  greatest  soldier  of  mod- 
ern times,  though  in  vain,  and,  as  he 
could  not  produce  the  effect  he  desired  in 
this  respect,  so  he  took  care  of  himself, 
seeing  clearly  enough  the  picture  of  the 
future.' 

BUCHET. 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  in  a  crowded  sa- 
loon, among  the  gay,  the  learned,  and  the 
renowned.    There  was  Benjamin  Constant, 
the  first  political  writer  of  his  time,  the 
Bomewhat  tnconstant — in  fact,  the  friend  of 
Corinna  of  Coppet.     Here  were  marshals  of 
France,  Napoleon's  marshals,  and  among 
them  the  unconquered  Sucbet, — men  now 
become    characters    of   history.     Few  of 
them,  however  gifted,  seem  to  have  been 
of  '  Plutarch's    men,'    like  their   master. 
They   were    ruled    by     humbler     expec- 
tations than  an  exalted  ambition  of  con- 
quest.    Yet  was  Suchet  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.     He  had  risen  from  grade  to 
grade    in   the   army  by  merit   alone,  that 
plague-spot  in  the  sight  of  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracies  throughout    Europe.     His    con- 
duct on  the  Mincio  and  the  Var,  when  the 
tide  of  war  had  turned  against  France,  es- 
tablished his  fame.     In  Spain  he  was  uni- 
formly successful,  not  less  from  his  courage 
and  humanity  than  his  skill  in  organizing 
and  governing.     He  was  somewhat  above 
the  middle  stature,  too  stout  to  be  symmet- 
rical in  figure  at  this  time.     Like  most  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  the  commanders 
of  Napoleon's  armies,  he  exhibited  little  of 
the  soldier   out   of    uniform.     There  was 
none    of  that  stiff   mannerism  which  the 
German  soldier   carries  every  where,  and 
the  English  too  in  a  degree  little  less  pro- 
minent. 

I  saw  Suchet  aflerwards  in  plain  clothes 
on  several  occasions^  and  should  have  taken 
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him  for  any  thing  but  a  soldier  except  in 
countenance,  which  was  manly,  though  af- 
fable and  indicative  of  superior  intellect. 
His  complexion  was  pale ;  hair  dark,  lank, 
and  coarse ;  and  his  features  were  hand- 
some. He  had  a  lofty,  broad  forehead, 
dark  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  lips  wavy  in  out- 
line and  rather  thick,  with  a  chin  almost 
as  long  as  his  forehead  was  high.  There 
was  in  the  expression  a  character  of  much 
energy.  I  was  told  that,  next  to  his  mas- 
ter, he  had  the  power  of  attaching  the  sol- 
dier to  his  person  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
This  might  have  been  the  result  of  kind- 
ness towards  his  men  and. his  uninterrupted 
success,  together  with  the  toleration  of  con- 
versational interchange  with  the  humblest 
in  the  ranks  sometimes  on  a  march, — a  con- 
duct never  abused  by  the  French  soldier, 
because  of  all  modern  soldiers  he  is  the 
least  of  a  mere  machine,  and  has  most  of 
resource  and  self-reliance. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  marshal,  who  en- 
tered at  once  freely  into  conversation.  He 
spoke  of  the  National  Guard,  which  had 
been  reviewed  the  day  before,  inquiring  if 
I  had  seen  it,  and  what  I  thought  of  the 
appearance  of  the  regiments.  I  replied 
that  I  thought  them  very  like,  the  soldiers 
of  the  line  (it  was  the  National  Guard  of 
1816,  about^  40,000).  The  marshal  ob- 
served that  'Frenchmen  had  a  fondness 
for  military  display  born  with  them ; 
that  they  were  sooner  made  soldiers  than 
any  other  people  in  Europe ;  that  vast  num- 
bers had  served  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  existence 
of  the  integrity  of  France  that  it  was  so. 
The  marshal  asked  where  I  waa  when  the 
troops  passed  in  review.  I  told  him  in  a 
window  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  near  the 
Place  Vendome.  He  observed  that  it  was 
an  excellent  position,  from  commanding  the 
street  and  the  place  as  well.  After  some 
other  desultory  conversation,  he  said  that 
he  had  that  day  called  upon  a  compatriot 
of  mine,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  said, 
'  No,  I  am  an  Englishman,  the  Duke  is  an 
Irishman.'  The  marshal  smiled,  and  ob- 
served it  was  the  same  thing ;  a  native  of 
Alsace  was  a  Frenchman. 

Suchet  died  about  seven  years  subse- 
quently, aged  fifty-four,  leaving  a  fine  .char- 
acter both  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  Na- 
poleon said  of  him,  that  with  two  such 
marshals  in  Spain  he  would  not  only  have 
conquered  the  country  but  kept  it.  In  this 
he  referred  to  the  marshal's  talents  for  or- 
ganizing civil  government,   his   equitable 
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principle  of  levying  the  taxes,  his  mildness, 
disinterestedness  in  money  affairs,  and  sal- 
utary discipline. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  num- 
ber of  houses  of  distinguished  persons, 
open  to  such  as  had  an  introduction  to  one 
or  two  in  the  first  instance.  Wealth  had 
no  precedence  of  talent  of  any  kind,  for 
then  the  Napoleon  system  remained  preva- 
lent among  persons  of  good  standing  in  so- 
ciety. The  question  was  not  then,  *  Is  he, 
indeed,  worth  a  million  ?  God  bless  me, 
what  a  great  man!'  as  it  is  in  England; 
but  simply,  •  Who  is  he?'  And  if  he  were 
a  character  recognized  as  noted  for  any 
particular  distinction  in  social  life,  for  art, 
arms,  or  literature,  he  stood  out  immedi- 
ately. The  assumptions  of  wealthy  ig- 
norance then  went  in  France  for  nothing. 
The  question  was,  *  What  is  the  man  V 
not,  *  What  is  he  worth  in  cash  V 

CUVIER. 

But  to  our  sheep.  The  mild,  philoso- 
phic Cuvier  was  among  the  company — he 
who  revealed  the  mysteries  of  the  anted ilu^ 
▼ian  world,  and  opened  to  the  vrew  of  the 
nineteenth  century  organized  creatures 
unknown  to  the  earliest  records  of  natural 
history.  He  was  the  picture  of  his  mind, 
sedate,  affable,  and  full  of  benignity.  Long 
years  afterwards  I  met  him  in  England, 
changed  Considerably  by  advanced  years, 
but  precisely  the  same  man  in  his  bearing. 
The  Chevalier  Langles  of  the  Institute,  to 
whom  I  had  been  previously  introduced  at 
the  Royal  Library,  where  he  had  apart- 
ments as  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS., 
having  been  appointed  in  1792.  He,  too, 
is  since  dead.  France  was  indebted  to 
him  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oriental 
school,  where  the  literature  and  languages 
of  the  East  were  at  one  time  ardently 
studied.  Here  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  duty  of  the  professorship  of  Persian. 
He  was  well  known  both  to  Sir  William 
and  Sir  Gore  Ousley,  smd  was  a  man  of 
pleasing  address,  and  highly  estimated 
among  the  savans  of  his  time.  He  was 
simple  and  unreserved  in  his  intercourse. 
From  the  fextent  of  his  acquirement,  he 
was  treated  with  great  attention  by  most  of 
the  distinguished  persons  present,  who 
were  all  on  terms  of  free  intercourse  with 
him.  His  collection  of  books  and  MSS. 
was  extremely  large  and  valuable.  At  his 
decease,  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  a  great  pro- 
ficient, too,  in  Eastern  lore,  purchased  the 


celebrated  MS.  called  the  Ayen  Akhery, 
which  was  presented  to  the  great  Akbar 
by  his  minister  Abdoul  Fazel,  containing 
the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  efforts  to  ol? 
tain  this  prize  were  so  great  that  it  was  not 
obtained  under  seventeen  thousand  francs. 
His  soirees  were  of  the  highest  character, 
noted  for  the  assemblage  of  intellectual 
men  of  all  stations  and  countries.  The 
chevalier  was  reputed  master  of  fourteen 
lanffuajjes. 

The  geographer  Maltebrun  and  Barbier 
the  librarian,  with  the  venerable  Denon — 
names  of  renown  in  France — together  with 
many  whom  my  friend  could  not  desig- 
nate, were  present,  who  are  now  dust,  my 
friend  the  colonel  and  cicerone  among 
them.  They  have  no  successors  to  ap- 
proach these  men  of  eminence,  the  same 
dull  mediocrity  pervading  France  as  weH 
as  England. 

TME  AUTHOR  OF  LA  CON. 

There,  too,  I  was  greeted  with  a  sight  of 
the  pale  visage  and  hard  countenance  of 
the  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  author  of  Lacon. 
I  had  not  for  two  years  seen  this  learned, 
shrewd,  avaricious,  conceited  man ;  one 
whose  habits  were  as  singular  as  his  char- 
acter was  contradictory. 

*  Come  to-morrow,'  said  he,  'and  take 
wine  with  roe  in  the  English  fashion.  Let 
us  have  some  conversation, — no  denial.' 

*  Where  do  you  Yeside  in  Paris?* 

'  1  have  lodgings  for  a  month  or  two  at  a 
wine  merchant's  near  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. I  took  them  on  the  recommendation 
of  an  old  priest,  an  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
who  says  they  keep  at  that  house  the  best 
Beaume  wine  in  Paris.  Yon  will  find  this 
true :  come  and  taste  it.' 

I  dined  the  next  day  at  an  early  hour, 
and,  crossing  the  Tuileries,  overtook  the 
parson  not  at  all  mat  apropos.  We  crossed 
the  Seine,  passed  the  Hotel  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  at  last  reached  a  narrow, 
dingy  street,  at  right  angles  with  the  river, 
a  short  way  along  which  my  conductor  led 
me  into  a  passage  and  then  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  that  had  not  been  cleaned  since  they 
were  put  up.  We  then  entered  a  room  on 
the  first  floor,  looking  into  the  street.  As 
many  French  rooms  are  constituted,  it  was 
a  sitting  and  a  bedroom  combined,  the  bed 
being  in  a  recess,  before  which  drew  a  faded 
green  curtain,  so  as  to  conceal  the  bed  en- 
tirely when  it  was  drawn.  In  the  middle  of 
the  outer  space  there  stood  a  table  strewed 
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with  books,  fragments  of  paper,  pens  worn 
to  stumps ;  here  a  neck-handkerchief,  there 
a  pair  of  gloves :  a  coffee-pot  and  cup,  and 
a  candle-stick  of  very  lack-lustre  appear- 
ance, were  also  upon  the  table.  A  nest  of 
drawers  in  another  situation  displayed  each 
receptacle  more  or  less  open,  and  linen, 
cleaned  as  well  as  soiled,  hanging  out  of 
each  in  a  confusion  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  sight.  A  coat  hung  upon  one  chair, 
upon  another  a  pair  of  French  boots  exhib- 
iting a  remarkable  want  of  polish.  In  this 
corner  was  a  fishing-rod,  in  that  a  double- 
barrelled  gun ;  in  fact,  the  whole,  to  coin  a 
word,  was  a  perfect  '  confusatory,'  even  to 
a  Cantab.  The  floor  of  the  room  was  in 
the  same  dirty  plight  as  the  stairs,  or  very 
little  better,  and  both  were  of  timber,  a 
thing  not  so  common  then  in  Paris,  nor  half 
so  cleanly  as  the  red  hexagonal  tile.  The 
floor  was,  no  doubt,  yet  more  neglected, 
because  the  frotteur  could  not  remind  the 
owner  that  the  mystery  of  his  art  was  heb- 
domadarily  required  to  keep  up  the  brick- 
red  polish,  so  grateful  to  the  sight  and 
pleasant  to  the  feeling  in  the  July  of  a 
Parisian  summer,  and  withal  so  clean  too. 

I  began  to  wonder  where  I  should  find  a 
seat,  seeing  every  piece  of  furniture  in  use 
for  a  legitimate  or  illegitimate  purpose;  but 
in  a  moment  the  things  upon  a  couple  of 
chairs  were  turned  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  produced  a  rickety  ta- 
ble, not  a  yard  square,  .placed  it  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  and  rang  the  bell.  In  a 
few  minutes  wine-glasses  and  a  bottle  of 
that  expressive  contour  which  indicates  the 
nativity  of  Cote  dO  were  placed  upon  the 
table;  our  chairs  were  vis-C'vis,  when  the 
parson  said,-^ 

'  Dear  me,  I  have  not  dined !' 

*  Not  dined  V  I  rejoined.  *  Why  did  you 
not  partake  with  me  just  now  ?' 

'  You  dine  too  expensively  for  me.  I  care 
not  what  I  eat ;  but  I  must  have  good  wine 
for  sauce.' 

The  best  proof  in  the  world  followed  that 
what  he  said  was  correct,  and  that  his  own 
laconic  remark  was  true, — that  '  avarice  is 
a  passion  full  of  paradox.'  He  struck  a 
light,  lit  a  spirit-lamp,  over  which  in  a  few 
minutes  he  had  half  a  pint  of  water  and  a 
couple  of  eggs  boiling,  and  boiling,  too, 
until  they  were  as  hard  as  brickbats. 
When  taken  out  of  the  water  they  were 
eaten  with  a  little  salt,  and  pain  a  la  dis^ 
cretion,  as  the  French  say,  and  the  repast 
was  over  before  I  could  flnish  a  second  glass 
of  Beaume,  for  he  had  insisted  on  the  wine- 
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tasting  proceeding  simultaneously  with  his 
cookery.  He  enjoyed  a  glass  of  wine  and 
conversation,  but  he  never  drank  when 
alone.  Avaricious  in  most  other  things, 
he  was  profuse  with  his  wine.  He  oflen 
cooked  his  solitary  mutton  chop  himself, 
and  finished  it  by  the  time  a  friend  or  two 
could  drop  in  and  take  wine  and  talk  with 
him;  for  as  to  the  quantity  of  either  he 
never  grudged  it,  and  would  have  both  of 
the  best  quality  too.  Some  of  his  habits 
were  those  of  the  college,  of  which  when 
in  the  great  world  he  could  never  divest 
himself. 

Many  things  were  said  of  this  singular 
man  after  his  deceasie  which  were  wholly 
untrue,  especially  of  his  keeping  low  com- 
pany, which  he  never  did.  His  besetting 
sin  was  a  love  of  play ;  but  he  made  no 
friend  or  companion  of  the  gambler,  for 
such  society  did  not  suit  his  ta6te.  He 
played  at  public  tables  or  dabbled  in  the 
funds,  but  in  what  be  did  he  was  isolated, 
and  formed  no  low  connexions.  His  play 
was  more  to  gratify  an  avaricious  temper 
than  for  excitement,  and  the  money  he  won 
he  clutched  fast.  '  Light  come,  light  go,' 
was  not  his  temper.  He  would  drive  as 
hard  a  bargain  about  a  horse  as  any  York- 
shireman,  and  rejoice  over  the  extra  guinea 
gained  by  his  finesse  as  if  he  had  com- 
passed some  great  feat.  His  propensity  to 
play  was  well  nigh  cured  by  his  loss  in  cer- 
tain foreign  bonds,  in  which  he  had  specu- 
lated after  dealing  some  time  in  wine,  un- 
der the  rose.  He  then  started. for  America, 
returned  to  Europe  via  Havre,  and  com- 
menced picture-dealer  in  Paris  with  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  art,  by  which  he 
must  have  lost  money.  We  chatted  over 
our  wine  about  all  sorts  of  things,  but  prin- 
cipally literature.  We  had  a  long  talk,  too, 
about  ghosts.  Colton  was  superstitious, — 
made  so  by  his  belief  in  the  Sampford  ghost 
aSair,  in  tbe  matter  of  which  he  offered  to 
give  <£200  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  if  the 
proceedings  were  ever  discovered  to  be  e^ 
fected  by  human  agency.  He  was  never 
called  upon  for  the  money.  Sometimes  he 
was  sententious  and  sported  his  aphorisms. 
II  is  Laron  was  written  on  covers  of  letlers 
and  scraps  of  paper  of  every  species  nearest 
at  hand ;  the  greater  part  at  the  house  next 
door  to  West  wood  the  waich  maker,  ia 
Prince's  Street,  Soho,  who  was  subsequent- 
ly murdered.  He  was  never  tired  of  quoting 
over  his  wine,  sirictly  with  the  grammar 
school  drawl  and  emphasis,  some  quotations 
from  a  poem  called  Hypocrisy ^  which  he 
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thought  the  best  thing  he  had  done.  But 
he  had  no  genius.  He  was  an  arid  writer  in 
verse,  Pope's  Moral  Essays  being  the  model 
of  his  poetry  without  the  inspiration. 

'  Now  is  not  that  a  fine  line?'  repeating  it. 

'  Very  fine,  Colton  ;  capital ;  worthy  of 
Pope  r 

Then  came  a  line  somewhat  analogous  in 
sound  from  Pope,  which  he  would  close  with 
the  remark, — 

^Upon  my  word,  I  think  mine  is  every  bit 
as  good,  as  musical,  as  antithetic — nearly 
as  good  as  Pope,  eh?  Another  glass  of 
wine?  Would  you  rather  have  Volnay? 
Only  say.' 

The  offer  to  change  the  wine  showed  the 
right  string  was  touched.  It  can  hardly  be 
imagined  that  the  didactic,  philosophic, 
learned,  acute,  Baconian  Lacon  would  thus 
exhibit  in  himself  the  fallacy  of  his  own 
presumed  doctrines — would  destroy  the  pic- 
ture imagination  had  portrayed  of  him. 

With  a  readiness  of  moral  display  be- 
longing to  few,  he  exhibited  a  shrewd  cun- 
ning that  ever  spoke  out  of  the  wrinkled 
corners  of  his  two  twinkling,  ordinary,  but 
penetrating  eyes,  and  spoke  all  was  not 
what  it  seemed  with  him;  but  his  mealy, 
colorless  visage  was  as  much  proof  against 
«motion  as  that  of  Talleyrand  himself. 
There  is  an  idiosyncracy  of  mind  as  well 
as  body  that  sets  all  analogy  and  calculation 
at  defiance,  to  borrow  from  himself,  which 
was  well  illustrated  in  his  own  character. 
In  argument  he  was  wonderfully  ready. 
One  day  when  I  was  present,  a  celebrated 
-Hebraist  was  inclined  to  render  the  passage 
where  Balaam's  ass  is  represented  as  speak- 
ing by  the  introduction  of  the  words  '  as  if 
the  ass  had  spoken.  He  was  instantly  put 
to  silence  by  Coiton's  remark, '  In  that  case 
the  New  Testament  goes  for  nothing.' 

'  How  so  r 

'  Why  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  against  your  interpretation, 
"the  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice 
forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet." ' 

Nothing  could  be  a  more  complete  refu- 
tation than  the  reading  of  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Colton  got«once  into  the  pul- 
pit and  forgot  his  sermon.  He  was  not  dis- 
concerted. He  knew  his  residence  was  too 
distant  to  send  for  it,  and  he  preached  off  a 
sermon  extempore  equal  to  any  he  ever 
wrote,  and  nobody  discovered  what  had 
happened. 

When  out  shooting  one  day,  at  a  distance 
from  any  aid^  in  getting  over  a  hedge  with 
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his  gun  cocked,  he  discharged  a  barrel 
through  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  his 
arm,  half  way  between  the  shoulder  and  the 
elbow,  tearing  away  the  bone  for  a  space 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  charge,  which 
at  that  distance  passed  almost  as  compact 
as  a  ball.  Despite  the  pain,  he  had  an  ap- 
prehension, not  ill  founded,  that  he  should 
bleed  to  death.  He  lay  down  on  his  back, 
where  he  remained  for  an  hour  shouting  as 
loud  as  he  could  before  assistance  came, 
pressing  upon  one  of  the  main  arteries,  the 
situation  of  which  he  well  knew,  near  the 
shoulder,  to  prevent  the  blood  flowing  to- 
wards the  wounded  part, — a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  presence  of  mind.  With  all  this 
he  was  not  physically  a  brave  man,  and  so 
full  of  fears  about  the  supernatural,  that 
when  a  curate  at  Tiverton  he  could  not 
cross  the  churchyard  at  night  from  a  friend's 
house  without  an  attendant,  generally  a  girl 
of  about  twelve  years  old,  with  a  lanthorn 
and  candle  to  light  him  over  the  fearful  pre- 
cinct. Yet  this  same  man  committed  sui- 
cide to  avoid  a  painful  surgical  operation  I 
Such  an  enigma  is  human  character. 

He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  very 
negligent  in  his  dress.  I  went  to  hear  him 
preach  at  Kew,  being  engaged  to  dine  with 
him  afterwards.  The  present  King  of  Han- 
over was  there  with  his  then  duchess.  The 
congregation  was  small.  Not  knowing  the 
royal  personages  were  at  Kew,  he  mounted 
into  the  pulpit  with  grey  trousers.  This 
important  matter  was  commented  on  by  the 
duke  and  duchess;  it  was  fearfully  hetero- 
dox, to  be  sure.  It  came  to  his  ears  that 
the  circumstance  had  been  remarked.  He 
was  to  dine  with  the  great  peoj^Ie  a  day  or 
two  afterwards. 

'  Well  Colton,  did  you  get  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  for  your  want  of  regimentals?' 

'Oh,  no!'  said  he,  'I  hardly  expected 
such  a  thing  to  my  face — it  would  hardly 
be  good  manners.' 

'  But  if  it  had  happened  7' 

'I  would  have  told  the  duke  that  the 
value  of  religious  truth  did  not  depend  upon 
the  color  of  a  man's  breeches !' 

At  that  time  he  used  to  keep  his  cigars 
in  the  church,  in  a  liltle  dark  place  under 
the  pulpit,  because  it  had  the  exact  degree 
of  dampness  they  required,  for  which  place 
he  said  wrapping  them  in  a  cabbage  leaf 
was  but  a  bad  substitute.  His  house  looked 
over  meadows  to  the  Thames,  in  the  win- 
dows facing  which  we  often  smoked  and 
talked  of  the  classics,  or  chopped  meta- 
physics, until  night  closed  the  scene.    I 
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then  used  to  walk  down  Kew  Lane,  and 
across  the  Green  to  the  stage  at  the  Star 
and  Garter.  No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  myself  at  the  vicar's  sudden  departure 
and  break-up,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  showed 
more  apprehension  of  involvement  than  he 
was  justified  in  doing. 

Lacon  was  composed  in  all  sorts  of  places 
and  companies;  much  of  it  in  his  town 
lodging,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  penurious 
second  floor,  upon  a  common  deal  table, 
with  a  stump  of  a  pen.  He  would  drink 
costly  wines,  write  an  aphorism,  spout  po- 
etry or  argue  upon  a  future  state.  In  his 
creed  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Materi- 
alist. Speaking  of  miracles  one  day,  he 
said,  '  Hume's  argument,  that  it  was  more 
likely  those  who  saw  the  miracles  should 
be  deceived  than  that  the  miracles  them- 
selves should  be  true,  had  never  been  satis- 
factorily refuted.' 

'  Your  opinions,  I  perceive,  tend  to  ma- 
terialism,' I  once  remarked  to  him. 

'  It  is  not  always  wise  for  a  man  to  dis- 
close his  opinions,'  he  replied,  with  one  of 
his  peculiar  expressions  of  countenance. 

I  have  no  doubc  he.  persuaded  himself 
into  the  act  that  terminated  his  existence  by 
long  previous  argument  with  himself.  He 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  undergone  a 
very  painful  operation  of  uncertain  issue, 
or  on  the  other,  make  the  issue  certain,  and 
escape  the  bodily  torture.  It  was  precisely 
the  temper  of  the  man  to  choose  the  least 
evil  in  bis  own  notion,  laying  aside  any  re- 
flections save  those  arising  from  immediate 
evil. 


FkoB  Ui«  BetoeUe  Ravitw. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOG. 

I.  The  Dog,     By  William  Yonatt.     8vo. 

pp.  268.     London  :   C.  Knight  and  Co. 

1845. 
S.   The  History  of  the  Dog.     By  W.  C.  L. 

Martin.    (Knight's  Weekly  Volume,  xliv.) 

London^  1845. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  earth, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  various  beings  that 
cover  its  surface,  point  to  the  great  truth 
that  this  globe  was  especially  designed  for 
the  habitation  of  roan.  There  is  perhaps 
no  instance  of  this  providential  arrange- 
ment more  striking  than  that  furnished  by 
the  race  of  animals  whose  history  is  the 
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subject  of  the  works  before  us.     Whilst 
other  quadrupeds,  by  the  texture  of  their 
skins,  or  the  wholesonieness  of  their  flesh, 
have  been  fitted  for  man's  use,  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  dog  are  evidently  adapted, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    We  do  the  dog  great  injustice  if  we 
suppose  that  his  character  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  training  merely,  and  that  he  is  the 
useful  servant  of  man  only  because  man  has 
made  him  so.     The  dog  has  certain  inhe- 
rent qualities,  without  which  the  most  ex- 
pert training  would   have   been   perfectly 
useless.    Almost  every  other  animal  regards 
man  as  its  natural  enemy,  viewing  him  with 
fear  or  attempting  to  injure  him,  whilst  the 
various  kinds  of  dog  are  distinguished  by 
their  tractable  disposition  and  high  isuscep- 
tibility  of  improvement,  and  throughout  the 
world  they  naturally  and  willingly  render 
their  best  services  to  the  human  race.     It 
is  this  feature  in  their  character  which  rei^ 
ders  the  history  of  their  habits,  at  all  times, 
interesting,  and  which  will  secure  for  the 
volumes  before  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention.     We  owe  both  of  them  to  the 
same  indefatigable  publisher.    Mr.  Youatt'a 
appears  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
is  a  work  of  greater  pretension  than  the 
'  shilling  weekly  volume.'     It  contains  an 
account  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  dog, 
illustrated  with   excellent   wood-cuts,  and 
interspersed  with  information  for  the  espe- 
cial benefit  of  sportsmen.      Rather  more 
than  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  dt^ 
eases  of  the  canine  race,  with  directions  for 
treatment,  A^c,  supplied  by  Mr.  Youatt'a 
experience   as    a  veterinary    practitioner, 
which — however  valuable  to  a  dog-doctor-— 
is  not  remarkably  entertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.     Mr.  Martin's  little  work  is  of 
a  more  popular  character.     It  is  well  writ- 
ten, full  of  interesting  details,  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  very  useful  series  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

The  origin  of  the  dog  has  been  the  occs- 
sion  of  considerable  controversy ;  but  we 
think  the  difficulty  has  chiefly  arisen  from 
the  disposition  manifested  by  naturalists,  to 
trace  the  different  varieties  to  one  source. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  every  kind  of  dog, 
at  present  existing,  must  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  that  the  remarkable  va- 
rieties, which  are  found  in  the  structure  and 
habits  of  different  individuals,  may  be 
traced  entirely  to  the  influence  of  climate^ 
and  other  peculiar  circumstances.  We  aro 
aware  of  the  great  disposition  always  mani* 
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Tested  in  domesticated  animals  to  vary  from 
their  original  type,  especially  when  for  sue* 
cessive  generations  efforts  have  been  made 
to  produce  and  perpetuate  certain  varieties, 
but  after  making  every  allowance,  in  this 
respect,  we  think  there  remains  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  there  were  several 
original  types  or  species  of  dog.    We  believe 
.that  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe  had 
its  peculiar  race  of  these  animals,  which 
roamed  wild  through  districts,  where   no 
human  foot  had  irod,  and,  alike  untamed  by 
domestication  and  independent  of  its  bene- 
fits, prowled  in  the  forest,  or  chased  their 
prey  in  packs.     When   man  extended  his 
dominion  over  the  earth,   and  sought   to 
make  the  various  products  of  nature  sub- 
servient to  his  wants,  he  would  .quickly  dis- 
cover that  the  qualities  of  the  dogs  fitted 
them  for  his  service.     The  intercourse  of 
various  nations  would  subsequently  lead  to 
the  mixture  of  the  different  species,  the  pro- 
duction of  varieties,  and  to  their  general 
distribution  throughout  the  globe.     Some 
original  types  would  be  entirely  lost,  whilst 
ot4ier  new  forms  of  a  mixed  character  would 
be  perpetuated.    If  this  hypothesis  be  cor- 
rect, it  may  naturally  be  expected,  that  in 
the  most  isolated   and  barbarous  nations 
some  of  the  peculiar  species,  indigenous  to 
them,  ought  still  to  be  found.     And  such  is 
the  fact.     In  Australia,  for  instance,  a  part 
of  the  world  which  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  htisbeen  in  a  great  measure 
distinct  from  the  rest,  and  whose  indigenous 
animals  must  therefore  have  continued  to 
exist  very  much  in  their  primitive  state,  we 
actually  find  a  species  of  dog  obviously  dif* 
ferent  from  ali  others.     This  is  the  dingo, 
called  by  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales, 
'  warragul,'  which  roams  through  the  wilds 
of  Australia,  hunting  in  small  companies 
and  preying  upon  kangaroos  and  the  flocks 
of  the  setUers.      Mr.  Youatt  states,  that 
'  when  Van  Diemen*s  Land   began  to  be 
colonized   by  Europeans,   the   losses  sus- 
tained by  the  settlers  by  the  ravages  of  the 
wild  dogs  were  almost  incredible.     It  was 
in  vain  to  double  the  number  of  shepherds, 
to  watch  by  night  and  by  day,  or  to  have 
fires  at  every  quarter  of  the  fold  ;  for  these 
animals  would  accomplish  their  object  by 
stratagem  or  force.      One  colony  lost  no 
fewer  than  1 ,200  sheep  and  lambs  in  three 
months  ;  another  colony  lost  700.'     As  the 
colonists  increased  in  numbers  they  were 
enabled  to  cope  with  this  formidable  enemy, 
until  the  dingo  is  now  only  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  his  ravages  have 
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nearly  ceased.     It  seems  to  be  more  un- 
tractable  than  any  other  l^ind  of  dog. 

On  the  discovery  of  South  America,  the 
natives  were  found  in  possession  of  a  spe- 
cies called  the  aguara,  very  different  from 
any  of  the  European  domesticated  varieties. 
It  has  been  described  by  Buffon  and  Col- 
onel H.  Smith. 

In  North  America,  there  are.  the  hare 
Indian  dorr,  ihe  Esquimaux,  the  black 
wolf-dog  of  Florida,  Techtchi  of  Mexico, 
and  probably  several  others  decidedly  of 
indigenous  extraction. 

The  original  dog  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  which  was  found  there  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  Europeans,  is  evidently  a  distinct 
species,  although  it  is  now  being  merged 
with  various  motigrel  breeds,  imported  from 
Britain  and  other  countries.  It  is  called 
Poe  (cants  pacificus),  and  is '  of  small  size, 
indolent,  with  short  crooked  legs,  erect  ears, 
sharp  muzzle,  and  of  a  reddish  color.'  It  ■ 
is  now  rare,  and  will  in  a  short  time,  no 
doubt,  be  lost  as  a  distinct  species  ;  an  oc- 
currence which,  judging  from  the  above 
description  of  its  qualities,  can  scarcely  be 
deplored. 

The  immense  continent  of  India  presents 
us  with  several  distinct  species  of  dog,  prob- 
ably little  altered  from  their  original  type. 
Sumatra  and  Java,  also,  have  each  at  least 
one  peculiar  species.  In  Beloochistan,  the 
woody  mountains  of  south-eastern  Persia,  a 
powerful  dog  exists,  which  is  called  the '  be- 
luch,'  and  is  said  to  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  pulling  down  and  tearing  a  buffa- 
lo or  bullock  with  the  greatest  ease. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  sheep  of  Syria 
(c,  acfnon)^  and  the  deeb  of  Egypt  (c.  an' 
thus),  as  being  probably  distinct  species, 
indigenous  to  those  districts. 

While  we  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  the 
original  types  of  several  species  of  dog  pe- 
culiar to  various  countries,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  find  much  more  difficulty  with 
those  of  Europe.  The  indigenous  races 
must  have  been  scattered,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, over  the  entire  continent,  and,  as  a 
necessary  result,  must  have  soon  been  con- 
siderably modified  by  interbreeding  with 
each  other  and  with  foreign  species,  brought 
from  distant  countries,  in  ihe  course  of  Ro- 
man conquest,  or  European  enterprise.  It 
appears,  therefore,  very  probable,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  original  types,  from  which  our 
present  domesticated  races  have  sprung, 
are  now  entirely  extinct,  whilst  training, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  acting 
upon  many  successive    generations,  have 
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furnished  the  existing  varieties  with  quali- 
ties which  none  of  the  parent  stocks  pos* 
sessed. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  as- 
sent to  the  opinion,  that  all  kinds  of  dog 
were  originally  derived  from  the  wolf 
Professor  Bell,  who  is  the  highest  authority 
in  favor  of  this  theory,  has  urged  arguments 
in  support  of  it,  which  appear  to  us  incon- 
clusive. He  assumes  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
matter  of  dispute;  and  taking  for  his  pre- 
mises, that  there  was  only  one  original  pro- 
genitor of  the  dog,  that  certain  varieties 
DOW  wild  were  formerly  domesticated,  (of 
which  he  has  not  the  slightest  evidence,) 
and  that  of  these  the  dingo  of  Australia  has 
reverted  the  most  completely  to  the  original 
type,  he  concludes  that  as  the  dingo  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  wolf,  the  case  is 
made  out!  The  only  other  points  which 
he  relies  upon,  are  the  similarity  which  ex- 
ists between  the  osteology  of  the  doa  and 
the  wolf,  the  fact  that  the  two  will  breed 
together,  producing  fertile  progeny,*  and 
that  the  period  of  gestation  is  the  same  in 
both.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
io  say,  that  dogs  and  wolves  arc  closely  al- 
lied species,  and,  of  course,  approximate  in 
many  important  particulars.  Even  admit- 
ting the  fact  of  the  fertility  of  the  mixed 
progeny — which  exists,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  low 
degree — we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  con- 
cede that  this  is  a  proof  of  specific  identity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  quite  convinced, 
that  a  similar  result  not  unfrequently  occurs 
with  animals  belonging  to  very  closely  allied, 
although  perfectly  distinct,  species.  There 
is,  however,  a  structural  difference  between 
the  dog  and  the  wolf,  which  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  demolish  the  theory ;  the  eye  of 
every  known  species  of  dog,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  has  a  circular  pupil,  whilst  the 
form  or  position  of  that  of  the  wolf  is  invar 
riably  oblique.  Mr.  Bell  meets  this  fact 
by  an  amusing  piece  of  special  pleading ; 
*  although,'  he  remarks, '  it  is  very  desira- 
ble not  to  rest  too  much  on  the  effects  of 
habit  on  structure ;  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
straining  the  point  to  attribute  the  forward 
direction  of  the  eyes  in  the  dogs  to  the  con- 
stant habit,  for  many  successive  generatidns, 
of  looking  towards  their  master,  and  obey- 
ing his  voice.'  Whatever  may  be  thought 
as  to  Mr.  Bell's  '  straining  the  point,'  we 
can  only  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
'  straining'  of  the  dog's  eye,  in  the  manner 
sugfitested,  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  advocates  of  the  lupine  origin  of  the 
dog  appear  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
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geographical  distribution  of  the  canine  race 
extends  to  every  climate,  whilst  the  true 
wolves  are  restricted  to  certain  parts  of  the 
globe.  Nor  can  we  imagine  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  account  for  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  disposition  of  the  dog  and  the 
wolf,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  iden- 
tical, especially  as  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that,  from  the  earliest  ages,- 
the  dog  was  known  and  valued  as  the  trusty 
friend  of  man,  whilst  the  most  ancient  no- 
tices of  the  wolf  mark  it  as  possessing  the 
same  character  which  the  present  race  man- 
ifest. Under  what  circumstances  then,  and 
at  what  period,  were  the  good  qualities  of 
the  dog  engrafted  on  the  ^savage  untract- 
able  temper  of  the  wolf?  This  great  con- 
trast between  the  mental  constitution  of  the 
two  animals,  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as 
conclusive  an  evidence  of  their  specific  di»- 
tinction,  as  even  organic  differences.  Philo- 
logy affords  additional  evidence  of  the  same 
fact,  as  Colonel  H.  Smith  gives  numeroas 
examples  to  prove  that  the  ancient  names  of 
the  dog  were  never  confounded  with  those 
of  the  wolf,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that, 
'  a  thorough  philological  inquiry  would  most 
assuredly  show,  that  in  no  language,  and  at 
no  period,  did  man  positively  confound  the 
wolf,  the  jackal,  or  the  fox,  with  a  real 
dog.' 

Amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  high 
sagacity,  courage,  strength,  and  docility  of 
the  dog,  secured  for  it  even  religious  ven- 
eration, and  cities  and  temples  were  erected 
in  its  honor.  The  god  Anubis  was  repre- 
sented with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the 
head  of  the  dog ;  as  was  also  Thoth,  or  Se- 
this, another  Egyptian  deity;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  canine  race  gave  a  peculiar  di»- 
tinction  to  Hermopolis  the  Great.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  Cynopolis  (the  city  of 
the  dog)  w«s  erected  as  a  signal  mark  of 
public  respect  for  this  animal.  Juvenal 
wrote : — 

*Oppida  tota  canem  Anubim  venereotur,  nemo 
•   '^     Dlanam/ 

From  Egypt  the  canine  worship  was  in- 
troduced into  Rome,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Lucan,  who  said  : — 

*  Nos  in  t(>nipla  tuam  Romana  accepimas  laiOy 
Setni'Canes  que  deos,* 

But,  it  was  not  only  in  temples  that  the 
flog  received  marks  of  respect  and  rever- 
ence. The  Romans  often  placed  a  figure 
of  one  at  the  feet  of  their  household  gods ; 
and  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  in  his  time, 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  the  people  of  every 
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family  in  which  a  dog  died,  solemnly  shav- 
ed themselves  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  custom  of  mourning. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  it  is  said,  the  dog 
still  receives  divine  honors  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  Japan,  whose  god  Amida,  in  form 
similar  to  the  '  half-dog  deities '  of  Egypt, 
is  represented  covered  with  a  royal  mantle 
and  seated  upon  a  horse  with  seven  heads. 
'Devotees  drown  themselves  with  many 
ceremonies  to  his  honor.  Moreover,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  this  strange  deity,  the 
different  streets  of  each  town,  according  to 
Keempfer,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  certain  number  of  dogs  :  they  have  their 
lodgings,  and  persons  are  especially  appoint- 
ed to  take  care  of  them  when  sick.'  (Mar- 
tin, p.  35.) 

Nor  were  divine  honors  the  only  mark  of 
respect  paid  to  these  animals  in  former 
ages ;  for  if  we  may  credit  Pliny  and  Plu- 
tarch, regal  authority  was  intrusted  to  them, 
and  a  certain  tribe  of  Ethiopians  bowed 
their  necks  before  a  crowned  majesty, 
whose  growl  was  death,  whose  bark  was 
forbidding,  and  whose  wagging  tail  marked 
for  dignity  and  rewards  the  royal  favorites ! 
The  ministers  of  the  state  were  a  number 
of  cunning  priests,  who  doubtless  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  regal  commands 
suit  their  own  interests.  Yet,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  four  footed  mon* 
archs  did  not  fulfil  their  high  office  quite  as 
worthily  as  many  other  dynasties  of  prouder 
pretensions. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  regal  and  di- 
vine honors,  the  dog  experienced  other  and 
very  different  treatment.  With  strange  in- 
consistency, he  was  sacrificed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  deity  that  bore  his  form.  Dogs 
also  fell  victims  in  honor  of  Pan,  during 
the  lupercal  feasts  of  February ;  and  in 
Greece,  Proserpine,  Lucina,  Mars,  Hecate, 
with  other  divinities,  were  similarly  propi- 
tiated. 

The  Israelites,  during  their  captivity  in 
Egypt,  must  have  frequently  witnessed  di- 
vine honors  paid  to  the  dog ;  and  it  was 
probably  to  prevent  their  adopting  idola- 
trous customs  of  a  similar  character  that 
they  were  taught  to  regard  it  as  an  unolean 
animal ;  and,  in  consequence,  no  dog  was 
suffered  to  come  within  the  precincts  of  t'he 
temple.  The  dislike  and  contempt  with 
which  dogs  were  regarded  by  the  Jews,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  never 
used  in  the  chase/  nor  kept  in  the  houses, 

*  Dr.  J-  Kitto  18  of  a  different  opinion;  but  hitf 
arguments  do  not  appear  to  us  satisfactory ;  and 
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but  were  suffered  to  roam,  almost  wild, 
through  the  cities  in  their  search  for  food. 
David  refers  to  this  in  Psa.  lix.  6,  14,  15, 
where  he  compares  violent  men  to  dogs, 
which  '  go  round  about  the  city,'  '  wander- 
ing up  and  down  for  meat,'  and  growling 
if  they  were  not  satisfied.  The  name  of  an 
animal  so  much  detested  was  soon  used  as 
a  term  of  reproach ;  compare  I  Sam.  xvii. 
43;  xxiv.  14  :  2  Sam.  ix.  8  ;  2  Kings  viii. 
13,  &c.  Evidences  of  a  similar  feeling  are 
given  in  the  New  Testament,  see  Phil.  iii. 
2,  and  Rev.  xxii.  14.  From  the  Jewish  re- 
ligioOy  the  Mohammedans  derived  a  similar 
contempt  for  the  dog,  and  they,  as  well  as 
the  Hindoos,  regard  it  as  an  unclean 
thing  whose  slightest  contact  is  pollution. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  Egypt  where  formerly 
temples  were  devoted  to  his  worship,  cities 
raised  to  his  honor,  where  his  death  was 
mourned  as  a  calamity,  and  his  sacred 
mummy  preserved  for  ages,*  the  poor  dog 
is  now  avoided  in  the  streets,  driven  from 
human  habitations,  and  his  name  is  used  as 
a  mark  of  the  greatest  abhorrence.  The 
influence  of  the  new  dispensation  has  not 
removed  the  Judaical  stigma,  so  that  in  the 
mouth  of  Christian,  Mohammedan  and 
Hindoo,  the  terms 'dog,'  ' cur,' *  puppy,* 
*  dog-cheap,'  '  dog  of  an  infidel,'  &c.,  have 
all  a  like  significancy  by  no  means  creditable 
to  the  animal,  whose  qualities,  nevertheless, 
have  been  of  great  service  to  mankind. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  cultivated. sev- 
eral kinds  of  dog,  some  of  which  '  were 
used  in  chase  of  the  wolf  and  wild  boar, 
others  in  pursuit  of  the  stag  or  roe,  others 
as  guardians  of  the  flock,  and  others  as 
watch-dogs  in  fortresses  and  citadels.  The 
Greeks  appear  to  have  had  greyhounds,  and 
wolf-like  hounds  with  erect  ears,  and  watch- 
dogs, of  wolfish  aspect,  with  erect  ears 
also.'  The  citadel  of  Corinth  was  guarded 
externally  by  an  advanced  post  of  fifly 
dogs,  which,  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
drunken  somnolency  of  the  garrison,  had  to 
defend  the  place  against  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  Forty-nine  out  of  the  fifty  lost 
their  lives  after  a  valiant  resistance,  and  the 
survivor,  whose  name  was  Soter,  retreated 

considering  the  known  feeling  of  the  Jews 
against  the  dog,  conjoined  %viih  the  absence  of  the 
slightest  evidt-nce  that  it  uas  used  by  them  for 
banting,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  assume  the 
contrary. 

*  Sir  I.  G.  Wilkinson  snys  that  the  mummies 
of  dogs  still  found  are  mostly  of  the  *  fox-dog ;' 
and  Mr.  Martin  Htates,  that  he  has  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  mummies  of  a  small  red  dog, 
probably  of  the  same  species. 
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to  the  citadel.  The  soldiers,  alarmed  by 
him,  roused  themselves  to  action  and  re- 
pelled the  enemy.  The  dog  was  rewarded 
by  the  grateful  senate  with  a  silver  collar, 
inscribed,  '  Soter,  defender  and  preserver 
of  Corinth.'  A  marble  monument  was  also 
erected  to  commemorate  the  names  and 
glorious  achievement  of  the  fifty  canine 
heroes. 

Dogs  were  frequently  used  in  ancient 
times  for  purposes  of  war,  and  Herodotus 
states  that  the  Satrap  of  Babylon  kept  so 
many  Indian  dogs,  that  four  large  towns 
were  exempted  from  all  taxes  on  the  con- 
dition of  providing  for  these  animals.  War- 
dogs  were  armed  with  spiked  collars,  and 
sometimes  with  coats  of  mail,*  and  their 
savage  attacks  would,  no  doubt,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  horrors  of  barbarian  war- 
fare. On  more  recent  occasions,  and  to 
the  disgrace  of  our  own  country,  blood- 
hounds *  were  set  on  the  track  of  fugitives 
after  a  lost  battle,  and  were  used  in  the 
furious  wars  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, when  Wallace  fought  for  freedom, 
and  Bruce  for  a  throne.  Henry  viii.  em- 
ployed them  in  France,  and  Elizabeth  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  of  them  in  his  ar- 
my.*    (Martin,  p.  195.) 

Mr.  Martin  describes  a  mosaic  pavement 
which  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii, '  on 
which  is  represented  a  Roman  watch-dog, 
with  a  spiked  collar,  and  fastened  by  means 
of  a  chain,  underneath,  his  feet  is  written 
Cave  canetHf  Beware,  the  dog.  It  is  re- 
markably stout  and  muscular,  with  a  tail 
somewhat  fringed,  a  large  head,  long  and 
broad  muzzle,  and  sharp  erect  ears.  The 
general  aspect  is  Wild  and  savage.'  (p.  60.) 

In  addition  to  the  guardianship  of 
houses,  and  their  services  in  the  chase  or 
in  war,  the  strongest  and  most  ferocious 
dogs  were  highly  valued  for  the  combats  of 
the  amphitheatre.  Nor  was  it  only  in  life 
these  animals  administered  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  polished  citizens  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  for  they  were  served  up  at  table, 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  roasted  puppies 
were  considered  exquisite !  A  cooked  dog  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  high  place  at  sump- 
tuous feasts,  and  at  the  festivals  in  honor  of 
the  pontiffs  consecration. 

Amongst  various  nations  a  similar  taste 
still  prevails, — the  Chinese  fatten  dogs  for 

*  *  An  antiqae  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum, 
and  now  in  the  museum  of  Naples,  represent.^ 
mailed  dogs  attacked  by  sotdien  armed  with  va- 
rious weapons.' 
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the  table  on  vegetable  diet — with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  the  Pou  is  a  favorite  dish, — 
in  Guinea,  dog's  flesh  is  in  high  estimation! 
— and  Mr.  Eraser  relates,  that  during  the 
Niger  Expedition,  a  fat  and  handsome  Eng- 
lish dog,  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers, 
was  stolen  by  the  natives  to  gratify  the  lux- 
urious palate  of  the  Kiijg  at  Coomassie  ! 
Our  Jewish  prejudice  against  the  flesh  of 
this  '  unclean'  animal  is  not  a  little  shock- 
ed by  these  practices.  Yet  there  have  been 
instances  of  Englishmen  who  have  had  suf- 
ficient philosophy  to  conquer  the  aversion, 
and  assert  that  they  have  enjoyed  the  meal. 
Foster  in  his  *  Voyage  round  the  World,* 
urges  that  Nature  has  intended  dogs  for 
food  by  making  them  so  prolific,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  his  '  Essays  on  the  Origin  and 
Natural  History  of  Domesticated  Animals ' 
takes  the  same  view,  and  expresses  his 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
practice  of  eating  dog's  flesh  should  not  be 
more  extensively  adopted.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  whilst  Europeans  have  lost 
the  Jewish  aversion  to  hog's  flesh,  they 
maintain  that  against  the  dog;  still  we 
must  confess,  that  our  own  philosophy  is 
by  no  means  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  disgust  which  the  latter  delicacy  ex- 
cites. 

We  may  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  val- 
uable services  which  are,  at  the  present 
time,  rendered  by  dogs  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world.  And  commencing  with  the 
northern  regions,  we  find  that  throughout 
Siberia,  and  in  Kamtschatka,  there  are  seT- 
eral  breeds  of  large  wolf-like  dogs,  used 
during  winter  for  drawing  sledges  over  the 
hardened  snow.  The  ordinary  load  for  Ave 
dogs,  is  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  sledge 
and  driver,  and  they  will  travel  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  miles  per  day.  Mr.  Martin 
has  quoted  from  Admiral  Von  Wrangell's 
'  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas,'  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  dogs  in  those  re- 
gions : — 


*•  Of  all  the  animals  that  li%ne  in  high  north 
latitudes,'  the  admiral  remarks,  <  none  are  »o 
deserving  of  being  noticed  as  the  dog.  The 
companion  of  man  in  all  climates  from  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  where  he  feeds  on 
bananas,  to  the  Polar  Sea,  where  his  food  is 
fish,  he  here  plays  a  part  to  which  he  ie  unac- 
customed in  more  favorite  region?.  Necessity 
has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  north* 
ern  countries  to  employ  these  comparatively 
weak  animals  for  draught.  On  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  from  the  Obi  to  Behrinj^s 
Straits,  in  Greenland,  Karotschadca,  and  the 
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Rurile  Islands,  the  dogs  are  made  to  draw 
sledges,  loaded  with  persons  and  goods,  and 
for  considerable  journeys.  These  dogs  have 
much  resemblance  to  the  wolf.  .  .  .  Those 
born  in  winter  enter  on  their  training  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  but  are  not  used  in  long  jour- 
neys until  the  third  year.  The  feeding  and 
training  is  a  particular  art,  and  much  skill  is 
required  in  driving  and  guiding.  The  best- 
trained  doge  are  used  as  leaders,  and  as  the 
quick  and  steady  going  of  the  team,  usually  of 
twelve  dogs,  and  the  safety  of  the  traveller, 
depend  upon  the  sagacity  and  docility  of  the 
leader,  no  pains  are  spared  in  their  education, 
so  that  they  may  always  obey  their  master's 
voice,  and  not  be  tempted  from  their  course 
when  they  come  on  the  scent  of  ^ame.  . 
...  In  travelling  across  the  wide  tundra, 
in  dark  nights,  or  when  the  vast  plain  is  veiled 
in  impenetrable  mist,  or  in  storms  or  snow- 
tempesis,  when  the  traveller  is  in  danger  of 
missing  the  sheltering  powarna,  and  of  perish- 
ing in  the  snow,  he  will  frequently  owe  his 
safety  to  a  good  leader,  li  the  animal  has 
ever  been  in  this  plain,  and  has  stopped  with 
his  master  at  the  powarna,  he  will  be  sure  to 
bring  the  sledge  to  the  place  where  the  hut  lies 
deeply  buried  in  snow ;  when  arrived  at  it  he 
will  suddenly  stop,'  and  indicate  significantly 
the  spot  where  his  master  must  dig.' — Martin^ 
pp.  110—113. 

The  Esquimaux  dog  is  of  very  great  use 
to  the  natives  around  Baffin's  Bay.  It  pro- 
vides them  with  clothing,  and  food  by  the 
capture  of  the  rein-deer,  and,  by  its  keen 
scent,  detects  the  seals  that  lie  concealed 
in  holes  under  the  ice  of  the  lakes.  The 
Esquimaux,  in  their  summer  excursions, 
load  their  dogs  with  provisions,  d^c,  hung 
in  paniers  across  the  back,  and  in  winter, 
harness  them  to  the  sledge. 

In  the  dreary  regions  of  Patagonia  and 
Terra  del  Fuego,  the  savage  inhabitants 
derive  so  much  advantage  from  these  ani- 
mals in  the  guardianship  of  their  huts,  and 
in  procuring  their  precarious  supply  of  food, 
that  they  set  a  very  high  value  upon  them. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  times 
of  famine,  they  sacrifice  old  women  and 
become  cannibals,  rather  than  destroy  a 
single  dog,  for  say  they,  '  Dogs  catch  otters ; 
old  women  are  good  for  nothing !' 

In  Western  Asia,  the  Turkomnn  hordes, 
and  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  use  a 
breed  of  wolf-like  dogs  for  the  guardianship 
of  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
duties  of  these  dogs  are  simply  to  watch 
over  and  protect  the  flocks. 

A  much  more  responsible  office  is  intel- 
ligently filled  by  the  shepherd's  dog  of  this 
country,  which  gathers  the  wandering 
sheep,  and  drives  Uiem  in  the  right  direc* 
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tion.  Buffon,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy  of 
judgment  and  partiality  for  fanciful  theories, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  European  shepherd's 
dog  approached  the  nearest  to  the  primitive 
type,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
the  original  species  from  whence  all  the 
present  varieties  have  sprung.  Mr.  Martin 
well  refutes  this  hypothesis,  and  we  give  his 
remarks,  as  they  form  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  most  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  dog  to  his  master  : — 

'  That  Buflbn^B  theory  is  altogether  fanciful 
and  erroneous,  every  naturalist  of  the  day  will 
freely  admit;  so  far  from  being  the  nearest  to 
the  original  type  of  the  dog,  if  great  cerebral 
development  and  intelligence  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  tests  of  cultivation,  we  must  regard 
the  shepherd's  dog. as  one  of  the  ipost  remote 

of  our  oreeds How  this  dog  can 

become  converted,  as  Buffon  says,  into  the 
hound  in  temperate  climates,  into  the  grey- 
hound and  Danish  dog  in  the  east,  and  in  the 
west  into  the  mastiff  and  bull  dog,  is  bevond 
our  comprehension ;  for  ourselves,  we  look  up- 
on the  snepherd's  dog,  when  pure,  as  it  is  m 
Scotland,  and  the  wild  hilly  tracts  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  etc.,  as  the 
representative  of  a  breed  as  distinct  as  that  of 
the  terrier  or  mastiff.  ....  Its  powers 
of  intellect  are  directed  to  one  object,  and,  like 
its  master,  it  is  khrewd,  prompt,  and  observant 
Its  eye,  o  ten  overshadowed  by  shaggy  hair, 
is  bright  and  sparkling ;  it  understands  every 
signal;  it  obeys  on  the  instant,  and  manages 
its  work  with  marvellous  tact  and  celerity. 
This  done,  it  returns  quietly  to  its  master,  with 
the  air  of  one  conscious  of  having  done  his 

duty Where  flocks  are  of  large 

extent,  and  have  to  be  watched  during  the 
night,  and  in  cases  where  several  hundred 
weaning  lambs,  wild  and  capricious,  demand 
the  care  of  the  shepherd  night  and  day — when 
winter  storms  of  snow  come  on,  and  the  scat- 
tered sheep  have  to  be  hastily  collected  and 
brought  to  a  place  of  security,  it  is  then  that 
the  shepherd  teels  to  the  fall  the  value  of  his 
dog.  A  circuit  of  miles  on  the  dreary  hills  or 
mountain-side,  or  over  vast  and  trackless 
downs,  has  to  be  taken,  and  that  without  loss 
of  time ;  to  the  dog  is  this  duty  entrusted,  and 
well  does  he  perform  his  office ;  not  a  sheep 
belonging  to  his  master's  fbck  is  missinff — 
unless,  indeed,  any  have  been  stolen  or  killed 
— the  whole  are  gathered  together  without  in- 
termixture with  the  Eheep  of  other  owners.' — 
Martin,  pp.  132—134. 


This  description  of  the  qualities  of  the 
shepherd's  dog  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  important  servi- 
ces rendered,  on  one  occasion,  to  James 
Hogg,  the  Etirick  shepherd,  by  his  dog 
*  Sirrah.'    It  is  given  by  Mr.  Youatt : — 
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*  On  one  night,  a  large  flock  of  lambs  that 
were  under  the  Etirick  shepherd's  care,  fright- 
ened by  something,  scampered  away  in  tliree 
diflferent  directions  across  the  hills,  in  spite  of 

'  all  that  he  could  do  to  keep  them  together. 
*  Sirrah,'  said  the  shepherd.  *  they're  a'  awa!' 
'It  was  too  dark  for  the  (log  and  his  master 
to  see  each  other  at  any  considerable  distance, 
but  Sirrah  understood  him,  and  set  off  after 
the  fugitives.  The  night  passed  on,  and  Hogg 
and  his  assistant  traversed  every  neighboring 
hill  in  anxious  but  fruitless  search  for  the  lambs, 
but  he  could  hear  nothing  of  them  nor  of  the 
dog,  and  he  was  returning  to  his  master  with 
the  doleful  intelligence  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
lambs.  *0n  our  way  home,  however,'  says 
he,  *  we  discovered  a  lot  of  lambs  at  the  botr 
tom  of  a  deep  ravine,  called  the  Flesh  Cleuch, 
and  the  indemtigable  Sirrah  standing  in  front 
of  them,  looking  round  for  some  relief,  but  still 
true  to  his  charge.  We  concluded  that  it  was 
one  of  the  divisions  which  Sirrah  had  been 
unable  to  manage,  until  he  came  to  that  com- 
manding situation.  But  what  was  our  aston- 
ishment when  we  discovered  that  not  one  lamb 
of  the  flock  was  missing  I  How  he  had  got 
all  the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark,  is  beyond 

•  my  comprehension.  The  charge  was  left  en- 
tirely to  himself  irom  midnight  until  the  rising 
sun ;  and,  if  all  the  shepherds  in  the  forest  had 
been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not 
have  effected  it  i^ith  greater  promptitude.  All 
that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  never  felt  so  grateful  to 
any  creature  under  the  sun,  as  I  did  to  my 
honest  Sirrah  that  morning.' — YcmatL  pp. 
62,63. 


Mr.  Hogg's  experience  taught  him  to 
believe  that  a  single  shepherd  with  his  dog 
could  accomplish  more  in  gathering  a  flock 
of  sheep,  than  twenty  shepherds  could  do 
without  dogs,  and  he  farther  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  additional  cost  which 
would  be  incurred,  in  the  absence  of  these 
animals,  by  the  employment  of  herdsmen  to 
manage  the  sheep,  to  gather  them  from  the 
hills,  force  them  into  houses  and  folds,  and 
to  drive  them  to  markets,  would  be  more 
than  the  profits  of  the  whole  flock  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining. 

We  have  yet  to  refer  to  the  invaluable 
services,  rendered  by  the  dog,  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  life.  We  might  fill  our 
pages  with  illustrative  anecdotes.  On  ma- 
ny occasions,  drowning  men,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance, have  been  saved  by  the  noble  efforts 
of  these  faithful  animals.  In  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, when  the  sea  has  been  rolling  fear- 
fully with  the  raging  storm,  the  Newfound- 
land dog  has  fought  his  way  through  the 
waves,  and  fetching  a  rope  from  the  vessel, 
has  formed  a  communicatioD  between  the 
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despairing  sailors  and  the  shore — thus  pre> 
serving  them  from  destruction. 

In  addition  to  these  instances,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  Mount  Saint  Bernard, 
to  recall  to  our  readers  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  the 
dogs  of  that  frozen  region.  Mr.  Youatt 
says : — 

}  On  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  near 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  passes,  is  a  convent, 
in  which  is  preserved  a  breed  o^  large  dogs 
trained  to  search  for  the  benighted  and  frozen 
wanderer.  Every  night,  and  particularly 
when  the  wind  blows  tempestuously,  some  of 
these  dogs  are  sent  out.  They  traverre  every 
path  about  the  mountains,  and  their  scent  is 
so  exquisite  that  they  can  discover  the  travel- 
ler, although  he  may  lie  many  feet  deep  in  the 
snow.  Having  found  him,  they  set  to  work, 
and  endeavor  to  scrape  away  the  snow,  utter- 
ing a  deep  bark  tliat  reverberates  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  tells  those  who  are  watching  in 
the  convent  that  some  poor  wretch  is  in  peril. 
Generally  a  little  flask  of  spirits  is  tied  round 
the  neck  of  the  animal,  by  drinking  which  the 
benighted  traveller  may  recruit  his  strength, 
until  more  effectual  rescue  arrive.  The  monks 
hasten  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  oflen 
succeed  in  re-kindling  the  vital  spark  before  it 
is  quite  extinguished.  Very  many  travellers 
h:ive  been  thus  rescued  from  death  by  these 
benevolent  men  and  their  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting quadruped  servants.' —  Youatt^  p.  52. 


One  of  these  Bernardine  dogs  preserved 
the  lives  of  not  less  than  forty  persons,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  services  received  a 
medal  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  which  was 
tied  round  his  neck.  He,  at  length,  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  his  noble  vocation.  His 
form  is  preserved  by  a  beautiful  engraving, 
which  '  represents  him  as  saving  a  child 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Glacier  of  Bal- 
sore,  and  cherished  and  warmed,  and  in- 
duced to  climb  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
thus  preserved  from,  otherwise  certain,  de- 
struction.' 

The  reference  we  have  just  made  to  the 
services  rendered  by  the  different  species 
of  dog  naturally  suggests  the  consideration 
of  their  mental  faculties,  without  which 
those  services  would  be  impossible.  To 
say  that  their  conduct  is  the  result  of  '  in* 
stinct,'  is  to  make  use  of  an  unmeaning 
term,  that  gives  no  definite  idea  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  dog  is  distinguished  by 
its  susceptibility  of  educational  influencesL 
It  can  acquire  information,  can  act  in  una* 
sual  circumstances  with  remarkable  saga- 
city, is  aflbcted  by  the  various  emotions  dia* 
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played  by  its  master,  and  can  appreciate, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  c«>nnexion  be- 
tween certain  causes  and  their  effects.  Its 
powers  of  memory  include  places,  persons, 
time,  and  events ;  it  displays  anger  and 
love,  jealousy  and  joy,  gratitude  and  re- 
venge, a  sense  of  responsibility,  the  feeling 
of  shame,  and  love  of  approbation,  together 
with  a  warmth  of  affection  that  ends  only 
with  death,  a  nobleness  of  disposition,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  that  might  almost 
justify  its  claim  to  the  possession  of  virtue. 

It  would  require  much  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  command  to  do  justice  to 
this  part  of  our  subject.  The  works  before 
us  afibrd  ample  evidence  that. we  have  not 
over  estimated  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
dog.  Of  course,  great  variation,  in  this 
respect,  is  manifested  by  the  different  spe- 
cies, and  even  amongst  individuals  of  the 
same  race.  The  possession  of  intelligence 
is  found  to  correspond  with  cerebral  devel- 
opment. Amongst  the  spaniel  tribe  (of 
which  the  St.  Bernard  and  Newfoundland 
dogs  are  favorable  examples),  the  brain  is 
the  largest. 

The  fact  that  dogs  dream  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  their  mental  capacity  is  very 
much  superior  to  that  of  other  animals.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned,  whether  their 
visions  consist  of  any  thing  more  than  the 
memory  of  past  occurrences,  though  we 
are  ourselves  disposed  to  think  that  the 
simple  ideas  received  through  the  senses 
and  impressed  on  the  memory,  recur  during 
sleep,  and  form  new  combinations  of  fan- 
cied events. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  entertained  the  belief 
that  dogs  understand,  to  a  great  extent, 
human  language  in  conversation.  Dr. 
Gall  held  a  similar  opinion ;  and,  in  his 
work,  Sur  Us  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  makes 
the  following  statement :  '  I  have  often  spo- 
ken intentionally  of  objects  which  might 
interest  my  dog,  taking  care  not  to  mention 
his  name,  or  make  any  intonation  or  ges- 
ture which  might  awaken  his  attention.  He, 
however,  showed  no  less  pleasure  or  sor- 
row, as  the  case  might  be;  and,  indeed, 
manifested  by  his  behavior  that  he  had  per- 
fectly understood  the  conversation  which 
concerned  him.' 

An  account  wjiich  strikingly  confirms 
Sir  Walter  Scott's"^  opinion  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Youatt.  It  is  too  long,  to  be  quoted 
here,  but  is  well  authenticated  by  the  editor 
of  the  Lancet,  and  is  a  most  remarkable 
instance  of  edncai'.on  of  which  dogs  are 
susceptible.    It  will  be  found  at  pp.  108 — 
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110  of  Mr  Youatt's  volume.  There  ap- 
pears to  us  no  difRcuIty  in  believing  that 
the  dog  may  learn  by  experience  to  attach 
a  certain  meaning  to  peculiar  sounds  as 
readily  as  to  peculiar  signs.  We  have  seen 
a  friend  of  our  own  excite  his  dog  to  vio- 
lent barking  merely  by  the  utterance  of  the 
word  '  Ring/ — that  being  the  name  of  an- 
other dog, 'which  disputes  the  mastery  of 
the  village  with  our  friend's  favorite.  If 
he  merely  points  to  the  ring  on  his  little 
finger,  it  has  the  same  effect ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  one  case  the  sound, 
and  in  the  other  the  signal,  is  understood 
by  the  dog  as  a  reference  to  his  rival. 
^  Dogs  may  be  excited  to  anger  by  the 
violent  tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  more 
especially  when  young,  they  will  whine  if 
spoken  to  in  a  plaintive,  commiserating 
manner.  They  understand,  too,  the  ex- 
pression of  reproof,  of  playfulness,  and  of 
encouragement,  and  the  cry  of  distress. 

Two  instances  are  related  by  Mr.  Southey 
in  his  Omniana,  of  dogs  that  could  count 
the  days  of  the  week.  The  first  went  every 
Saturday  to  cater  for  himself  in  the  butch- 
er's shambles ;  and  the  second,  which  had 
belonged  to  an  Irishman,  would  never  touch 
a  morsel  of  food  on  a  Friday.  Other  simi- 
lar examples  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Martin, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  that  dis- 
play, in  an  affecting  manner,  the  strong  at- 
tachment with  which  the  dog  regards  its 
master.  Faithful  to  him  in  life,  it  has  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave,  bus  refused  food, 
and  wasting  its  last  energies  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reach  the  body,  has  at  length 
fallen  a  victim  to  inconsolable  grief.  In 
other  instances,  where  sudden  accident  or 
wounds  in  battle  have  left  the  corpse  ex- 
posed on  the  ground,  the  dog  has  watched 
by  it  incessantly,  day  and  night,  and  has 
died  in  its  protection. 

When  guiding  a  blind  beggar,  the  dog 
often  evinces  a  great  amount  of  sagacity  ; 
and  a  case  is  recorded  by  M.  Blaze, 
where  a  dog,  after  the  death  of  its  ipaster, 
commenced  begging  on  its  own  account. 
M.  Blaze,  who  saw  the  dog  himself,  states 
that  it  stood  on  its  hind  legs  whilst  the 
horses  of  the  diligence  were  being  chang- 
ed ;  and,  wh%n  he  threw  a  sou  on  the 
ground,  it  ran  off  with  it  to  the  baker's, 
and  brought  back  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
it  forthwith  devoured. 

An  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Yoaatt  of  a 
Highland  our,  which  noticed  a  man  pocket 
a  bridle  in*  Lord  Fife's  stables ;  and,  bj 
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barking  and  biting  at  him,  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  the  servants,  and  the  theft  was 
discovered.  Dogs  have  thus  not  unfrequent- 
ly  been  instrumental,  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, of  fulfilling  the  ends  of  justice 
by  the  detection  of  criminals.- 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  pre- 
vious remarks,  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
good  qualities  of  dogs.  We  think  it  desir- 
able, however,  to  say,  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  encourage  the  prevalent  custom  of  keep- 
ing an  unnecessary  number  of  these  ani- 
mals. It  is  a  custom  which  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  highly  reprehensible  and  danger- 
ous. In  the  present  state  of  society  it  can 
find  little  justification.  The  dog,  without 
whose  services  many  savage  tribes,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Polar  regions,  could 
scarcely  exist,  becomes  of  less  use  with 
every  advance  of  civilization,  until,  at 
length,  it  has  scarcely  any  real  value,  ex- 
cept in  the  guardianship  of  lonely  houses, 
or  as  the  assistant  of  the  shepherd  and  dro- 
ler. 

We  freely  admit  that  these  animals  de- 
serve the  afiection  of  man  more  than  any 
other  quadruped,  and  this  might  be  a  rea- 
son why  a  human  being  cast  on  a  desert 
island,  and  separated  from  his  fellows, 
should  rejoice  in  the  companionship  of  a 
brute  capable  of  attachment — still,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  such  excuse  in  the 
midst  of  civilized  society.  We  estimate 
the  qualities  of  the  dog.  highly,  very  high- 
ly, but  we  believe  that  our  sympathies  may 
find  ampler  scope  amongst  beings  whose 
qualities  are  immeasurably  higher.  When 
we  desire  the  society  of  an  intelligent  at- 
tached companion,  we  prefer  a  man  to  a 
dog. 

We  have  not  un frequently  been  disgusted 
at  observing  the  manner  in  which  pet-dogs 
have  been  treated  by  persons  claiming  the 
distinction  of  peculiar  refinement.  Still 
we  might  probably  have  endured  all  this 
without  remark — and  borne,  too,  without 
complaint,  as  one  of  the  suffering  pub- 
lic, the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  mon- 
grel curs  which  infest  the  streets  of  every 
town  and  village  in  the  kingdom,  were 
there  no  real  danger  in  the  absurd  custom 
of  keeping  these  animals.  But  let  any  one 
read  Mr.  Youatt's  chapter  on  'Rabies,' 
or  pay  attention  to  the  awful  accounts  of 
hydrophobia  which  occasionally  appear  in 
the  newspapers,  and  he  will  begin  to  think 
that  the  practice  ought  to  be  checked. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  much  question 
w  ether  the   horrible  death    of  a  single 
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human  being  from  the  effects  of  canine 
madness  does  not  more  than  counterbal* 
ance  the  entire  advantages,  derived  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  from  the 
whole  tribe  of  poodles,  curs,  and  bull-dogs. 
The  evil  has  really  become  a  serious  one, 
and  should  be  put  down. 


From  the  Foreign  doaxtorly  tad  Wettnincler  Eeviev. 
SKETCHES  OF  PERU. 

Peru.  Reiseshixzen  aus  den  Jakren  1638 
—1842.  [Peru:  Sketches  of  Travel, 
d&c]  By  J.  J.  von  Tschudi.  2  vols. 
St.  G  alien.     1846. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  belongs  to 
that  class  of  travellers  whose  steps  the 
reader  accompanies  with  most  pleasure 
through  a  wild  and  strange  land.  He  is  a 
naturalist  of  considerable  reputation,  who 
spent  five  years  in  Peru,  exploring  its  least 
frequented  regions,  its  mountain  wilder- 
nesses, and  vast  forests,  as  well  as  its  towns, 
cities,  «nd  coasts,  chiefly  in  pursuit  of  his 
favorite  study.  His  professional  occupa- 
tions did  not,  however,  so  much  engross  his 
attention,  as  to  prevent  his  collecting  an 
ample  store  of  the  most  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  very 
singular  people  among  whom  he  sojouroed. 
He  has  narrated  these  in  a  spirited  and 
agreeable  manner,  and  mingled  with  them 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  mighty  ^orks  of 
nature  he  beheld,  and  of  the  toils  and  hard- 
ships, the  stirring  incidents,  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  his  adventurous  wanderings. 
His  work  is  the  best  of  the  kind  that  has 
come  before  us  since  the  first  appearance 
of  Darwin's  Journal,  to  which  it  may  be 
considered  a  needful  supplement,  since  it 
treats  of  a  country  to  which  the  accom- 
plished naturalist  of  the  Beagle  paid  but  a 
flying  visit. 

Dr.  Tschudi  draws  a  very  cheerless  pic- 
ture of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Peru. 
Its  moral  degradation  is  significantly  typi- 
fied in  the  decline  of  its  population,  which 
has  been  continually  diminishing  since  the 
establishment  of  its  independence.  That 
noble  land,  extending  over  nineteen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  which  contained  an 
enormous  population  at  the  period  of  the 
conquest,  numbered,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1636,  less  than  1,400,000  inhabit- 
ants, not  so  many  as  were  formerly  found 
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in  the  department  of  Ciisco  alone.  The 
.  deaths  in  Lima,  the  capital,  vary  annually 
from  2,500  to  2,880,  out  of  a  population  of 
53,000 ;  in  the  ten  months  from  January  1, 
to  October  30,  1841,  they  were  2,244  ;  the 
births  in  that  period  being — legitimate  822, 
illegitimate  860— total  1,662. 

"  Not  lees  remarkable  than  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  (860)  in  that  of  the  new 
bom  infants  exposed  and  found  dead  (495). 
These  afford  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
immorality  which  prevails  in  Lima,  especially 
among  the  colored  people;  to  them  belong 
nearly  two- thirds  of  the  illegitimate  births, 
and  fully -four-fiAhs  of  the  children  cast  out  to 
die.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  though  it 
cannot  be  positively  proved,  that  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  fatter  sufier  a  violent  death  by  the 
hands  of  their  mothers.  When  a  dead  child 
is  picked  up  before  the  church  of  San  Lazaro, 
or  in  the  street,  it  is  carried  without  a  word  of 
inquiry  to  the  Pantheon ;  frequently  it  is  not 
even  thought  worth  while  to  oury  it.  I  have 
seen  the  vultures  dragging  about  the  swelter- 
ing carcae^es  of  infants  and  devouring  them  in 
the  populous  streets.  ...  On  comparing 
the  lists  of  births  and  deaths  from  1826  to 
1842, 1  satisfied  myself  that  the  annual  excess 
of  the  latter  over  the  former  average  550." 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  decrease 
of  population  are  partly  physical,  such  as 
earthquakes,  epidemics,  and  civil  wars ; 
but  the  main  cause  resides  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  national  character,  which  ag- 
gravates every  calamity  incident  to  the  peo- 
ple. AH  the  ignoble  features  of  the  Mexi- 
can character  with  which  the  works  of  re- 
cent travellers  have  made  us  familiar ;  all 
the  private  and  public  vices  which  the  Span- 
iard has  every  where  bequeathed  to  his  co- 
lonial descendants ;  present  themselves  in 
Peru  in  exaggerated  deformity.  The  white 
Creoles,  who  constitute  something  less  than 
a  third  of  the  population  of  the  capital,  are 
a  gross,  sensual,  slothful  race,  generous 
and  good-natured  indeed,  as  people  of  this 
character  often  are,  but  otherwise  display- 
ing scarcely  a  trace  of  any  manly  virtue. 
The  men  are  tall  and  well-proportioned,  but 
exceedingly  effeminate,  with  features  that 
might  be  thought  handsome,  but  for  the  ex- 
pression stamped  upon  them  by  low  and 
sordid  indulgences.  Their  mental  acquire- 
ments are,  of  course,  very  scanty  : — 

"  Not  that  they  are  wanting  in  natural  abili- 
ties, but  these  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
by  their  very  imperfect  education,  and  their 
inveterate  indolence  prevents  them  from  mak- 
ing good  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  years 
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in  afler  life.  They  seldom  rise  above  the 
sphere  of  every  day  matter  of  fact,  and  they 
are  ignorant  of  almost  every  thing  that  lies 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their  town,  or  at 
most  qf  their  district  I  have  of\en  been  as- 
tounded at  the  gross  ignorance  displayed  by 
what  were  called  well-educated  Peruvians,  re- 
specting the  position,  extent,  ph3rsical  constitu- 
tion, and  the  productions  of  their  native  land. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  a  Peruvian  Minister  of  War  could 
not  lell  either  the  number  of  the  population  or 
the  area  of  Peru,  and  maintained  wiih  the  ut- 
most pertinacity  that  Portugal  forihed  its  east- 
ern boundary,  and  that  one  might  travel  thith- 
er from  Peru  by  land.  Of  past  history  they 
know  litile  more  than  the  name  of  Napoleon ; 
but  in  talking  of  him  they  make  the  most  lu- 
dicrous jumble  of  events,  places,  dates,  and 
persons.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  of  high 
rank,  who  was  universally  reputed  to  be  a  very 
learned  man,  once  related  to  me  at  full  length 
how  Frederick  the  Great  drove  Napoleon  out 
of  Russia." 

The  women  of  Lima  are  far  superior  to 
the  men,  botft  corporeally  and  intellectual* 
ly;  they  are  affectionate  mothers,  though 
their  conduct  in  other  respects  is  any  thing 
but  exemplary.  It  is  certainly  not  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  their  husbands  that  they 
cling  with  invincible  obstinacy  to  the  use 
of  their  national  walking  garb,  the  soya  y 
mantOf  in  which  they  take  their  pleasure  in 
the  streets,  making  keen  play  with  the  one 
eye  they  leave  uncovered,  and  quite  secure 
in  that  disguise  from  detection,  even  by  the 
most  jealous  scrutiny.  The  veil  is  inviola- 
ble ;  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  pluck 
off  a  woman's  mantq  would  be  very  severe- 
ly handled  by  the  populace-  The  history 
of  their  lives  comprises  two  phases :  in  the 
full  bloom  of  their  fascinating  beauty  their 
time  is  divided  between  doing  nought  and 
naughty  doings;  when  their  charms  are  on 
the  wane  they  take  to  devotion  and  scandal. 
A  young  lady  of  Lima 

<<  Rises  late,  dresses  her  hair  with  orange  or 
jasmine  flowers,  and  waits  for  breakfast,  uDer 
which  she  receives  or  pays  visits.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  she  swings  in  a  hammock,  or 
reclines  on  a  sofa,  smoking  a  ciijfar.  Afler 
dinner  she  again  pays  visits,  and  nnisbcs  the 
evening  either  in  ihe  theatre,  or  the  Piaza,  or 
on  the  h  ridge.  Few  ladies' occupy  themselves 
with  needle-work  or  netting,  tfiough  some  of 
them  possess  great  skill  in  those  arts.  .... 
The  pride  which  the  fair  Limenas  take  in  their 
dainty  little  feet  knows  no  bounds.  Walkioff, 
sitting,  or  standing,  swinging  in  the  hammock, 
or  lying  on  the  sofa,  they  are  ever  watchful 
tu  let  tlieir  tiny  feet  be  seen.  Praise  of  their 
virtue,  their  understanding,  or  their  beauty^ 
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sounds  not  half  so  sweetly  in  their  ears  as  en- 
comiums bestowed  on  their  pretty  feet.  They 
take  the  most  scrupulous  carc^  of  them,  and 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  lavor  their  en- 
largement A  large  foot  {PcUaza  Inglesa, 
'  an  English  foot,'  as  they  say)  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  them.  I  once  heard  a  beautiful  Euro- 
pean lady  deservedly  extolled  by  some  iair 
dames  of  Lima,  but  they  woundup  tiieir  eulo- 
gies with  these  words: — 'pero  que  pie,  vol- 
game  Dios  I  parece  una  lanche  P  (but  what  a 
foot,  good  heavens  !  it  is  like  a  great  boat !) 
and  yet  the  foot  in  question  would  by  no  means 
have  been  thought  large  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  Limenas  possess  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree talents,  wnich  unhappily  are  seldom  cul- 
tivated as  they  should  be.  They  have  great 
penetration,  sound  judgment,  and  very  correct 
views  respecting  the  most  diversified  affairs  of 
life.  Like  the  women  of  Seville,  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  quick  and  pointed  repartees, 
and  a  Limenas  is  sure  never  to  come  off  se- 
cond best  in  a  war  of  words.  They  possess  a 
rare  firmness  of  character,  and  a  courage  not 
generally  given  to  their  sex :  in  these  respects 
they  are  far  superior  to  the  dastardly  vacilla- 
ting men,  and  they  have  playe^  as  important 
a  part  as  the  latter  (oAen  one  much  more  so) 
in  all  the  political  troubles  of  the  country. 
Ambitious  and  aspiring,  'iccustomed  to  conduct 
with  ease  the  maziest  intrigues,  with  a  pres- 
ence of  mind  that  never  fails  them  at-  criti- 
cal moments,  passionate  and  bold,  they  mingle 
in  the  great  game  of  politics  with  momentous 
eflect,  and  usuallv  turn  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, seldom  to  that  of  the  state. 

^*  AH  these  characteristics  were  combined  in 
a  high  degree  in  the  person  of  Dona  Francis- 
ca  Subyaga,  the  wife  of  Don  Agustin  Gamar- 
ra,  formerly  president  of  Peru.  She  was  ac- 
cused, indeed,  of  having  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  unhappy  condition  of  Peru  at  the  period 
of  Gamarra's  rule,  but  1  believe  that  the  real 
source  of  the  evil  lay  in  her  husband's  weak- 
ness and  cowardice.  When  Gramarra  and  his 
troops  were  pelted  witli  stones  by  the  popu- 
lace of  Lima,  in  1834,  and  he  stood  whining 
in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  Dona  Francisca  snatched  his  sword  from 
his  side,  nut  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  and  commanded  a  well  ordered  re- 
treat, the  only  means  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  save  herself  and  the  remains  of  the  army. 
A  lookerK)n  having  ventured  to  make  some  of- 
fensive remarks  on  her  conduct,  she  rode  up  to 
him  and  told  him,  that  when  she  returned  she 
would  have  a  pair  of  gloves  made  out  of  his 
skin.  She  died  of  epilepsy  a  few  months  af- 
terwards in  exile  in  Valparaiso,  otherwise  she 
would  certainly  have  fulfilled  her  threat  four 
years  af\erwards,  when  things  took  a  favora- 
ble turn  for  her  party.  The  life  of  this  wo- 
man, since  her  marriage  with  Ganiarra,  pre- 
sents, in  uninterrupted  succession,  such  re- 
markable traits  of  courage,  determination,  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  passionate  emotions,  that  it 
would  well  employ  the  pen  of  an  able  biogra- 
pher." 
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Of  all  the  colored  inhabitants  of  Lima 
the  free  negroes  are,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
the  most  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  deprav- 
ed ;  and  next  to  them  in  this  respect  stand 
the  Zambos,  whose  blood  is  three-fourths 
negro.  The  Mulattoes,  or  offspring  of 
whites  and  negroes, display  some  remarkable 
mental  qualities ;  the  Mestizos,  too,  or 
children  of  whites  and  Indians,  are  little 
inferior  to  the  white  Creoles,  but  all  the 
other  mixed  races  appear  to  be  endowed 
with  all  the  bad  qualities,  but  none  of  the 
virtues,of  the  primary  races.  It' is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Mestizos,  who  otherwise 
might  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Creoles  and  Indians,  and  become  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  new  homogeneous  people,  look 
down  on  the  Indians  with  a  contempt  which 
is  returned  with  intense  hatred.  The  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  degen- 
erate descendants  of  the  Spaniards  will  be 
exterminated  by  the  wrathful  Aborigines. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  edition  of 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's  History  of  the  In* 
cas  was  seized  and  burnt  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  because  it  divulged  a  pro- 
phecy registered  in  the  temple  of  Cusco 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  which  announced  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom,  but  added  that  the  Incas  would 
be  restored  to  their  throne  at  some  future 
time  by  a  people  from  a  country  called  In- 
claierra.  It  is  very  strange  that  such  a  pro- 
phecy should  ever  have  been  devised  by  the 
natives  or  attributed  to  them  by  an  author 
writing  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
apart  from  this  there  would  be  nothing  really 
to  surprise  ns  in  its  fulfillment.  The  white 
Peruvians  are  evidently  not  the  men  long 
to  make  good  by  force  of  moral  superiority 
their  great  comparative  deficiency  in  phys- 
ical strength.  The  Indians  made  fierce  at- 
tempts in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  on- 
der  Tupac  Amaru,  a  descendant  of  their  In- 
cas, and  his  brother  and  son.  They  were 
vanquished  at  last  by  Spanish  gold,  but  not 
until  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  lives  had 
been  lost  on  both  sides.  When  the  libera- 
tion war  was  begun  by  the  Creoles,  the 
Indians  were  easily  persuaded  to  take  part 
in  Hie  enterprise : 

"  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
thenative  Indians  made  common  cause  with 
the  Creoles  against  the  Spaniards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  the  present  form  of 
government ;  for  their  real  object  was  to  shake 
off  the  foreign  yoke-,  and  establish  a  dynasty  of 
their  own  alter  tbe^pattern  of  their  ancestors. 
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It  was  not  a  republic  they  desired,  but  a  mon- 
archy, and  a  king  chosen  from  the  sacred  fa- 
mily of  their  Incas.  Of  this  the  leaders  of  the 
revolutionary  party  were  well  aware,  and  they 
craflily  affected  to  acquiesce  in  the  designs  of 
the  Indians,  and  to  labor  for  their  fulfiiTment. 
Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  true  nature pf 
the  liberation  war,  in  which  they  saw  white 
men  fighting  against  white  men,  the  Indians 
turnedtheir  weapons  against  all  Pucacuncas 
(pale  faces)  and  Mistis,  and  killed  Spaniards 
and  patriots  indifferently  as  they  fell  in  their 
way.  Their  exasperation  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
that  all  who  were  not  of  Indian  blood  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  several  provinces,  even 
though  they  were  the  most  vehement  foes  of 
the  Spaniards.  In  Jauja,  the  Indians  swore 
they  would  not  leave  a  white  dog  or  hen  alive, 
and  they  scraped  the  very  whitewash  off  the 
walls  of  the  houses.  They  carried  sack  loads 
of  white  people's  heads  every  morning  to  the 
market  place,  and  ripped  up  the  bellies  of  living 
Spaniards  '  to  see  how  manv  yards  of  guts  a 
Godo  had.'  (Godo  is  their  nickname  for  a  Span- 
iard.) When  General  Valdes  crossed  the  river 
of  Jauja  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  at- 
tacked the  Indians  assembled  at  the  village  of 
Ataura,  the  latter  disdained  to  save  themselves 
by  flight  \  but  catching  the  lances  ofthe  sol- 
diers, they  thrust  them  into  them  into  their  own 
breasti/ crying  out,  Maiame  Godo  (kill  me, 
Godo  !).  It  seemed  as  if  they  hated  the  foe 
too  much  to  deign  to  fly  before  them.  The 
bodies  of  2,000  Indians  covered  the  field,  and 
when  the  wearied  Spaniards  could  no  longer 
use  theif  weapons,  they  returned  without  the 
loss  of  a  roan  ta  Jauja. 

"  The  provisional  government  of  the  patriots 
reinforced  their  armies  by  levies  in  the  con- 

?[uered  provinces.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
ndians  were  employed  as  regular  soldiers, 
and  they  soon  acquired,  great  renown  for  their 
coolness  and  their  incredible  power  of  en- 
durance. It  was  but  in  few  d  istricts  they  came 
forward  as  volunteers,  elsewhere  they  were 
forced  conscripts,  and  they  deserted  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity.  .  .  .  AAer  the 
expuUioa  ofthe  Spaniards,  the  Indians  found 
their  condition  on  the  whole  very  little  improv- 
ed ;  though  some  oppressions  were  taken  off, 
othernew  ones  fell  the  more  heavily  upon  them, 
an  d  again  they  beheld  themselves  slaves  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  Thus  ever  since  the 
first  European  victors  trod  his  soil,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  Peruvian  Indian  has  been  en- 
thralled, oppressed,  and  maltreated.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  his  predominant  characteristic 
is  inextinguishable  hatred  of  all  who  are  not  of 
his  own  blood,  and  if  he  gives  vent  to  it  when- 
ever he  can,  and  gluts  his  revenge  on  innocent 
victims?  This  feeling  is  particularly  strong 
in  those  natives  who  are  not  corrupted  by 
sordid  pecuniary  interests,  or  by  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  Creoles.  They  are  fully 
conscious  of  their  strength^  and  never  forego 
the  delightful  hope  of  retraining  their  long-lost 
dominion  and  rights.    The  remembrance  of 
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these  things  is  incessantly  and  most  sedulously 
kept  alive.  In  mos/t  ofthe  southern  provinces 
the  Indians  assemble  at  cock-crow  on  certain 
days  in  the  hut  of  the  village  senior,  or  of  the 
cacique,  who  relates  to  them  the  history  ofthe 
Incas,  the  deed's  of  their  descendants,  and  the 
insurrection  ofthe  unfortunate  Tupac  Amaru; 
inculcates  upon  them  hatred  of  the  Pu- 
cacuncas ;  assures  them  that  the  rule  of  their 
kings  will  be  restore!  ;  and  sets  before  them 
therr  carefully  preserved  portraits.  These 
traditions  and  prophecies  will  assuredly  not  re- 
main without  effect.  The  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  government,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Creoles,  who  treat  the  Indians  more  as  brutes 
than  as  men,  are  stretching  the  cord  to  break- 
ing. The  I  ndians  will  once  more  arouse  them- 
selves and  begin  a  war  of  extermination,  as 
under  Tupac  Amaru,  but  with  more  success; 
a(\er  a  fearful  contest,  thev  will  win  back  their 
native  land,  and  restore  their  old  constitution, 
with  some  modifications,  perhaps,  to  suit  ex- 
isting circumstances,  but  all  the  other  races 
will  have  fallen  victims  to  their  merciless  ven- 
geance. 

"There  are  many  persons  acquainted 
with  Peruvian  affairs  who  will  smile  at  the 
boldness  of  this  prognostication,  but  on  closer 
consideration  they  will  certainly  not  dispute 
its  piobability.  The  Indians  have  made  im- 
mense progress  since  the  liberation  war ;  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms  and 
military  roanceuvres,  and  twenty  years  of  un- 
interrupted civil  war  have  kept  them  con- 
stantly practised  in  regular  campaigning. 
Most  of  the  fugitives  from  the  numerous  lost 
battles  escaped  with  their  arms,  and  these  they 
keep  carefully  concealed.  They  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  gunpowder, 
large  quan^^ties  of  which  they  prepare  and 
consume  in  fireworks  at  all  their  great  festi- 
vals; their  mountain  valleys  yield  ihe  mate- 
rials in  abundance. 

"  In  1841  I  found  eighteen  regulation  mus- 
kets concealed  in  a  miserable  little  village  on 
the  -VGTgQ  of  a  montana  of  central  Peru,  in  the 
hut  of  an  alcalde  where  I  resided  for  some 
days.  When  I  asked  him  off-hand  to  what 
end  he  kept  so  many  weapons,  he  answered 
me  with  a  furtive  side-long  look,  that  there 
would  come  a  time  when  they  would  be  of  use. 
I  immediately  perceived  how  very  much  my 
discovery  disconcerted  him,  and  felt  myself  in- 
duced by  the  marked  change  in  his  demeanor 
to  quit  the  village  and  the  neighborhood  with- 
out delay.  While  I  was  saddling  I  observed 
that  my  host  was  conversing  with  two  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  that  I  was  the  subject  of 
their  discourse.  As  I  was  about  to  ride  off  he 
again  assumed  a  very  fViendly  air,  and  asked 
me  what  road  I  was  going  to  take.  I  found 
it  expedient,  however,  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of 
his  sight,  to  turn  off  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  which  I  had  named  to  him. 

"  The  public  functionaries  and  the  mestizos 
fail  not  to  add  perpetually  to  the  accumulated 
fuel,  which  needs  but  a  spark  to  burst  into  a 
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devotiriog  flame.  So  soon  as  the  signal  is 
given  at  any  one  point,  the  Indians  of  all  Peru 
will  gather  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  under 
the  banners  of  their  leaders ;  but  I  believe  that 
none  but  a  man  like  Tupac  Amaru,  of  impos- 
ing corporal  and  mental  qualities,  and  of  tlir. 
royal  lineage,  will  be  able  to  lead  the  insur- 
rection to  a  successful  iesue ;  and  such  a  man 
will  be  once  more  forthcoming.  What  means 
of  resistance  can  the  government  command, 
since  its  few  troops  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  discontented  Indians,  who  are  ready  at  any 
moment  to  desert  the  bated  service,  and  fight 
for  their  own  interests  7  Even  the  most  strenu- 
ous aid  that  could  be  afforded  by  European 
ships  of  war,  would  suffice  at  most  to  keep 
some  harbors  on  the  coast  The  very  first  on- 
set of  the  insurgents  would  be  so  terrific,  that 
any  junction  between  the  Creoles  and  Euro- 
peans would  be  almost  out  of  the  question; 
and  how  small  is  their  number  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Indians  of  pure  blood  I " 

If  It  admits  of  question  whether  the  gen- 
ius of  the  Peruvian  Indians  be  capable  of 
establishing  a  solid  and  enduring  native 
form  of  government,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  they  might  at  least  lay  the  basis  of 
such  a  system,  which  time  would  gradually 
mature.  The  erection  of  a  negro  republic 
in  an  archipelago  colonized  by  the  most 
eif  ilized  nations  of  Europe  is  a  memorable 
precedent.  It  is  probable  that  the  Indians 
already  possess  many  of  the  elements  of  a 
well-organized  government ;  for,  besides 
ibe  civil  functionaries  imposed  on  them  by 
the  republic,  they  have  their  own  magis- 
trates filling  the  same  stations  as  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  days  of  the  Incas.  In  fact 
we  may  conclude  that  not  one  institution 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  has  become  extinct, 
(hough  apparently  dormant  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  The  oppressed  race  seem  to 
live  less  in  the  present  time  than  in  the 
memory  of  the  past. 

"  The  character  of  the  Peruvian  Indian  is 
uncommonly  sombre :  it  was  not  so  of  yore, 
to  judge  from  the  lively  delineations  of  (he  old- 
est writers  on  the  country ;  but  300  years  of 
tyrannous  ivrong  have  marked  it  with  this 
hue.  It  is  fttrikingly  apparent  in  their  songs, 
their  music,  their  dances,  and  their  whole  do- 
mestic economy.  Their  favorite  instruments 
are  the  puttUo  and  the  jaina.  The  former  is 
a  great  conch  shell,  with  which  tliey  produce 
a  dismal  music  to  accompany  their  mourning 
dances ;  in  former  times  it  was  used  at  royal 
obwquies,  and  now  it  is  sounded  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  solemn  days  of  mourning  for  the 
fallen  native  monarchy.  The  jaina,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  more  modern  invention,  is  an  ex- 
tremely simple  kind  of  clarionet,  made  out  of 
a  large  reed.    The  tone  is  thriUlngly  sad,  un- 


like that  of  any  other  known  instrument,  and 
of  almost  marvellous  effect.  The  wildest  horde 
of  Indians,  in  the  uproar  of  debauchery  or  in 
ihe  fiercest  broil,  grow  still,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, if  suddenly  they  hear  the  notes  of  the 
jaina,  and  mute  and  motionless  as  statues,  they 
hang  in  rapt  attention  on  the  magic  melody. 
A  tear  will  steal  into  the  ludian^s  hard  eye, 
that  before,  perhaps,  was  never  moistened  but 
by  intoxication,  and  the  sobs  of  the  women  are 
the  only  sounds  that  disturb  the  almost  un- 
earthly music.  The  sad  strains  of  the  iaina 
awaken  a  nameless,  vague  yearning,  and  leave 
behind  them  for  days  a  pamfui  void ;  and  yet 
the  magic  tones  are  always  heard  again  with 
unabated  eagerness." 

There  is  less  reason  to  hope  that  the  daiH 
ger  with  which  the  Creoles  are  threatened 
will  be  averted,  since  they  give  themselves 
up  to  a  blind  security,  and  display  no  less 
infatuation  than  the  Spaniards  did  before 
them.  The  despised  Indians  know  how  to 
conspire  and  to  keep  their  own  counsel. 
They  give  proof  of  this  by  the  strictness 
with  which  they  preserve  the  secret  of  many 
rich  silver  mines  known  only  to  themselves 
through  traditions  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  for  centuries.  Fully  aware  of  the 
mischiefs  which  have  been  brought  on  them 
by  mining  operations,  and  unwilling  more- 
over to  enrich  the  hated  whites  and  the 
mestizos,  they  leave  the  mines  unwrought, 
and  have  recourse  to  them  only  in  case  of 
urgent  need.  Nothing  can  win  their  secret 
from  them  ;  even  the  wonder-working  power 
of  brandy  is  here  ineffectual. 


''  During  my  residence  in  Jauja,  in  1841,  an 
Indian  who  had  accompanied  me  some  years 
before  in  a  tour  in  the  mountains,  begged  roe 
to  lend  him  a  crow-bar.  I  did  so,  and  he 
brought  it  back  some  days  subsequently  with 
the  point  all  covered  with  silver.  Soonaf\er- 
wards  I  heard  that  he  had  been  roughly  used 
by  the  subprefect,  and  cast  into  prison,  because 
he  had  been  selling  very  rich  eilver  ore ;  and 
when  asked  where  he  had  got  it.  he  answered, 
on  the  road,  which  of  course  nobody  believed. 
When  I  was  again  in  Jauja,  a  year  later,  the 
some  Indian  came  to  nie  and  said  that  he  had 
been  shut  for  many  months  in  a  dark  hole  and 
almost  starved,  because  the  e^ubprefect  wanted 
to  compel  him  to  betray  the  secret  of  the  mine ; 
but  he  had  always  stuck  to  his  first  statement. 
Af\er  some  beating  about  the  bush,  knowing 
well  that  I  would  not  betray  htm,  he  told  me 
that  he  really  knew  a  wide  lode  of  very  valu- 
able sulphure.t  of  silver,  of  which  he  showed 
me  a  sample,  but  that  it  was  only  at  his  great- 
est need  that  he  extracted  ore  from  it  The 
excavation  was  shallow;  he  used  to  carrjr 
away  the  rubbish  from  it  to  a  distance  of  some 
leagues,  and  the  opening  he  covered  so  care- 
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fully  with  cactus  and  turf  that  it  wae  impossible 
to  discover  it.  This  Indian  lived  in  a  misera- 
ble hut,  three  leagues  from  Jauja,  and  hardly 
earned  the  scantiest  subsistence  by  the  trade 
of  cutting  wooden  stirrups.  When  called  on 
to  pay  the  contribution,  which  is  levied  with 
inexorable  strictness,  he  used  to  ^o  and  fetch  a 
half  arroba  of  ore,  sell  it  in  Jauja,  and  satisfy 
the  tax-gatherer  witli  the  proceeds." 

Peru  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
length  by  two  vast  parallel  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  the  Creoles  call  indifferently 
the  Andes  and  the  Cordilleras.  Our  au- 
thor suggests  to  geographers  the  expedien- 
cy of  avoiding  this  confusion  by  restricting 
the  name  of  Andes  to  the  eastern,  and  that 
of  Qordilleras  to  the  western  chain,  and  he 
justifies  this  distinction  by  etymological 
arguments.  The  western  range  accompa- 
nies the  shores  of  the  Pacific  at  a  distance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  English  miles,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  all  the  waters  from 
its  eastern  slopes  find  their  way  to  the  At- 
lantic, breaking  throqgh  the  chain  of  the 
Andes.  In  all  South  America  there  is  not 
one  known  exception  to  this  rale,  not  one  in- 
stance in  which  the  Cordilleras  give  passage 
to  a  river  flowing  from  the  Andes, — a  fact 
which  is  the  more  surprising  since  the  for- 
mer chain  is  lower  than  the  latter  in  South- 
ern Peru  and  Bolivia.  This  phenomenon 
seems  quite  inexplicable  by  any  other  con- 
jecture than  that  the  Andes  are  of  more  re- 
cent elevation  than  the  western  mountains, 
and  that  they  rose  gradually  in  insulated 
masses  between  which  the  rivers  wore  con- 
tinually deeper  and  deeper  channels.  Be- 
tween the  Andes  and  the  Cordilleras  lies  a 
vast  expanse  of  scarcely  inhabited  plains, 
12,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  are  called  in  the  native  tongue 
Pima,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Spanish 
de$polbado.  Their  aspect  is  extremely 
monotonous  aqd  dreary,  the  surface  be^g 
covered  with  meagre,  faded-looking  grasses, 
never  showing  a  patch  of  green.  Here 
and  there  only  one  sees  a  solitary  stunted 
tree  of  the  quenua  species,  or  large  tracts 
covered  with  the  reddish  brown  stalks  of 
the  ratana,  both  of  which  are  highly 
prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness, 
as  affording  fuel  or  materials  for  roofing 
their  huts.  Animal  life  presents  more  va- 
riety and  interest  in  the  puna,  for  here  the 
largest  mammalia  of  Peru  are  indigenous 
— the  llama  and  its  congeners,  the  alpaca, 
the  huanacu,  and  the  vicuna.  The  climate 
is  as  ungenial  as  the  landscape.  Cold 
winds  sweep  from  the   frozen   Cordillera 
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over  the  plain,  regularly  accompanied  for 
four  months  with  daily  violent  snow-storms. 

^  It  of\en  happens  that  the  traveller  passes 
suddenly  out  of  these  cold  winds  into  very 
warm  currents  of  air,  which  are  sometimes 
two  or  three  feet,  ofiener  several  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  occur  in  parallel  lines  at  repeated 
intervals,  so  that  one  may  pass  through  five 
or  six  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
I  found  them  particularly  frequent  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September  in  the  high- 
land plains  between  Chacapalpa  and  Huano»- 
velica.  As  far  as  my  repeated  observatioQ* 
extend,  the  general  direction  of  these  currents 
is  the  same  ns  that  of  the  Cordillera,  namely 
S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.  My  course  once  led  me 
for  several  hours  longitudinally  through  one  of 
these  warm  streams  of  air  which  was  not  more 
than  seven  and  twenty  paces  wide.  Its  tem- 
perature was  Xi  deg.  R.  higher  than  that  of 
the  contiguous  atmosphere.  It  appears  thftt 
these  streams  are  not  merely  temporary,  for 
the  arrieros  of\en  predict  with  great  accuracy 
where  they  will  be  encountered ;  nor  are  they 
to  be  confounded  with  the  warm  air  of  narrow 
rocky  ravines,  since  they  extend  over  the  open 
plain.  The  cause  of  this  curious  phenomena 
is  well  deserving  of  minute  inquiry  by  meteor- 
ologists." 

The  name  of  puna  is  likewise  applied  to 
the  painful  effects  which  the  rarefied  air  of 
the  highlands  produces  on  the  animal  econo* 
my;  other  names  for  which  are  "sorro- 
chee,"  "marreo,'*  and  "veta."  They 
usually  appear  at  an  elevation  of  12,600 
feet  and  upwards,  and  consist  in  difficulty 
of  respiration,  dizziness,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  extreme  lassitude  and  weakness 
of  the  limbs.  The  capillary  vessels  of  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  lips  often  give  away,  and 
blood  issues  from  them  in  drops.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  also  in  the  n^ucous 
membranes  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  and 
bad  cases  of  veta  are  accompanied  by 
haemoptysis  and  bloody  diarrhoea,  that  often 
end  fatally.  The  natives,  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  true  cause  of  this  malady,  ascribe  it 
to  metallic  exhalations;  and  Dr.  Tschudi 
seems  to  think  that  their  opinion  may  not 
be  altogether  unfounded,  for  there  are  re- 
gions notorious  for  the  severity  of  their 
veta,  though  they  lie  lower  than  others 
which  are  much  less  so ;  there  must  there- 
fore be  some  other  unknown  condition  of 
climate  at  work  besides  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  and  it  does  so  happen  that  regions 
abounding  in  ore  are  particularly  ill-famed 
for  the  veta.  Men  and  animals  born  in 
the  mountains  suffer  little  from  the  veta, 
and  strangers  become  acclimated  against 
it ;  but  the  latter  is  not  the  case  with  some 
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domestic  animals,  particularly  cats,  which 
cannot  live  at  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet. 
Innumerable  attempts  have  been  made  to 
keep  them  in  the  mountain  villages,  but 
the  animals  always  died  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  in  horrible  convulsions.  Water 
boils  at  so  low  a  temperature  in  the  high 
regions,  that  potatoes  and  meat  cannot  be 
made  soft  by  twenty-four  hours'  boiling. 
The  Indians  have  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  ludicrously 
find  fault  with  the  vessel,  or  with  the  pas- 
ture, or  the  age  of  the  animal  whose  flesh 
defies  cooking.  Even  the  better  class  of 
Peruvians  exhaust  themselves  in  conjec- 
tures on  the  subject,  and  our  author  knew 
a  parish  priest  who  had  sheep  fetched  from 
the  low  valleys,  thinking  their  mutton 
would  be  more  easily  boiled.  We. extract 
our  author's  account  of  one  day's  lonely 
wanderings  in  the  Puna.  He  started  at 
early  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog, 
through  the  deep  snow  that  had  fallen  over- 
night ; — 

^  I  rode  along  a  sorry  tract  up  the  gentle 
declivity,  of\en  compelled  to  make  wide  de- 
tours round  rocke  or  swamps,  which  I  could 
not  pass  over.  The  latter  are  particularly 
irksome  to  the  traveller,  for  he  lOses  much 
time  in  going  round  them,  and  if  he  attempts 
to  pass  through  them  be  is  every  moment  in 
danger  oC  beins  swallowed  up  with  his  beast, 
or  if  less  unlucxy  he  may  leave  the  flounder- 
ing animal  to  its  fate,  and  pursue  his  way  on 
foot.  Even  when  the  country  is  open,'  the 
swamps  are  often  hard  to  discern,  and  the 
ground  gives  way  beneath  him  when  he  least 
expects  it.  In  the  morning,  however,  one 
may  ride  safely  over  spots  which  are  impassa- 
ble later  in  the  day,  after  the  sun  has  thawed 
them.  Af\er  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  the 
sun  at  last  dispersed  the  mist,  the  snow  disap- 
peared in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  looked  round 
on  the  lonely  landscape  with  renewed  vigor. 
I  had  reached  a  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  both  sides  of  me  rose  the 
peaks  of  the  Cordillera  clothed  in  eternal  ice, 
with  single  gigantic  pyramids  towering  to  the 
heavens.  Behind  me  lay,  deep  and  deeper, 
the  obscure  valleys  of  the  lower  mountain 
regions,  with  their  scarcely  discernible  Indian 
villages,  and  stretching  far  away  until  they 
blended  with  the  horizon.  Before  me  lav  the 
immense  billowy  extent  of  the  upland  plains, 
here  and  there  broken  by  long  low  craggy 
ranges  of  hills.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  Nature 
breathed  out  her  last  breath  in  these  lonely 
■now-fields  of  the  Cordillera.  Here  Life  and 
Death  meet  together,  and  wase  their  ever- 
lasting warfare;  and  how  might  the  conflict 
end  for  me,  for  my  lot  too  was  involved  in  the 
issue?    I  could  not  tell. 

^^  How  little  life  had  the  sun  awakened  all 
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round  me,  where  the  dull  green  puna  grau, 
hardly  a  finger  high,  blended  with  the  green- 
ish glaciers !  Glad  was  I  to  ^reet  the  purple 
gentiana,  the  brown  calceolaria,  and  other  old 
acquaintances  of  the  vegetable  world.  Not  a 
butterfly  hovered  yet  in  the  thin  atmosphere, 
not  ^  fly  or  winged  insect ;  at  most  the  busy 
naturalist  might  find  a  dusky  beetle  under  a 
stone — a  rare  prize.  Here  and  there  the  slow 
tortoise  crept  out  of  its  hole,  or  a  half-starved 
lizard  lay  on  a  stone  warming  its  lithe  limbs  in 
the  sun.  As  I  rode  further,  living  creatures 
met  my  view  in  more  abundance,  beasts  and 
birds,  few  in  species,  but  individually  numer- 
ous. A'innzing  is  the  wealth  of  animal  life  ia 
these  mountain  plains.  The  vital  exuberance 
of  the  tropics  seems  to  triumph  alike  over  the 
bleak  cold  of  ihe  Puna,  and  the  scorching  sun- 
shine of  the  Llanos ;  theie  the  first  fall  of  rain, 
here  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun,  calls  it  forth 
with  astonishing  quickness.  The  blank  mo- 
notony of  the  region  had  almost  disappeared. 
Herds  of  vicunas  approached  me  inquisitively, 
and  fled  away  again  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind.  In  the  distance  I  saw  quiet  stately 
groups  of  huanacus,  gazing  suspiciously  on 
me  and  passing  along;  single  roes  started  up 
from  their  rocky  lairs,  and  rushed  up  the  slopes 
with  loud  brayiogs ;  the  curious  horned  puna- 
hart  ^tarush)  came  slowly  out  of  its  hole,  and 
stared  at  me  with  its  great,  black,  wondering 
eyes,  whilst  the  livelv  rock-hares  (viscachas) 
sported  familiarly,  and  nibbled  the  scanty  her- 
bage that  grew  m  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

"  I  had  plodded  on  for  many  hours,  observing 
the  varieties  of  iife  in  this  singular  alpine  re- 
gion, when  I  came  upon  the  carcass  of  a  mule, 
which  had  probably  fallen  under  its  burden, 
and  been  leu  by  its  driver  to  perish  of  hunger 
and  cold.  My  presence  startled  three  ravenous 
condors  from  their  repast.  Shaking  their 
crowned  heads  and  darting  fiery  glances  at 
me  from  their  blood-shot  eyes,  two  of  them  rose 
on  their  giant  wings,  and  hovered  threatening- 
ly, in  ever  narrowing  circles  round  my  head, 
whilst  the  third,  croaking  furiously,  stood  on 
the  defensive  near  the  booty.  Holding  my  ^n 
in  readiness,  I  rode  cautiously  by  the  critical 
spot,  without  the  least  desire  of  further  disturb- 
ing ihe  banquet.  *  *  *  It  was  now  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  been  riding 
on  a  continual,  though  gradual,  ascent  since 
dawn.  My  panting  mule  slackened  his  pace, 
and  halted  from  time  to  time,  and  seemed  un* 
willing  to  climb  a  height  that  rose  before  me; 
I  alighted  to  relieve  the  animal  and  my  own 
limbs  at  the  same  time,  and  began  to  walk  up 
hill;  but  I  immediately  experienced  the  effects 
of  the  rarefied  air,  and  I  felt  at  every  step  an 
uneasy  sensation  I  had  never  known  bmbre. 
I  was  obliged  to  stop  for  breath,  but  I  could 
hardly  respire ;  I  tried  to  move,  but  was  over- 
come oy  an  indescribable  oppression ;  my  heart 
beat  audibly  against  my  ribs;  my  breathing 
was  short  and  interrupted,  a  world's  load  seem* 
ed  to  be  on  mv  breast;  my  lips  were  blue^ 
tumid  and  cracked,  and  the  blood  oozed  from 
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the  swollen  vessels  of  my  eye-lids.  My  senees 
were  leaving  me ;  I  could  neither  see,  nor  Hear, 
nor  feel  distinctly ;  n  grey  mist  floated  before 
my  eves,  tinged  at  times  with  red,  when  the 
blood  gathered  on  my  eye-lids.  I  felt  myself 
involved  in  that  conflict  between  life  and  death, 
which  I  had  before  imagined  in  surrounding 
nature ;  my  brain  reeled,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  lie  down.  Had  all  the  riches  of  the  world, 
or  the  glories  of  eternity,  been  but  almndred 
feet  higher,  I  could  not  have  stretched  out  my 
hand  towards  them. 

*4  lay  in  this  half^tenseloss  condition  until 
rest  had  so  far  relieved  me  that  I  could  just 
with  difliculty  mount  my  mule.  It  was  liqae 
to  be  gone,  for  a  tempest  was  gathering  on  the 
horizon.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  came  on,  ac- 
companied with  an  icy  wind,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  ground  was  everywhere  cov- 
ered with  snow  a  foot  deep.  Swamp  and  hiil, 
dale  and  crag,  seemed  now  one  undistinguish- 
able  surface ;  all  trace  of  my  path  was  lost,  and 
my  position  was  growing  worse  every  moment. 
Ilad  I  then  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
Puna  as  I  afterwards  became,  I  would  have 
■haped  my  course  by  the  flight  of  bird8,*but 
unluckily  I  followed  the  fresh  track  of  a  herd 
of  vicunas  which  was  lost  in  a  swamp.  I  dis- 
covered this  too  late ;  my  mule  had  suddenly 
sunk  in  so  deeply  that  it  could  not  scramble 
out;  in  great  trepidation  I  alighted  cautiously, 
and  with  uicredible  difficulty  contrived  to  dig 
out  the  legs  of  my  beast  with  my  dagger. 
AHer  wandering  up  and  down  in  nil  ciirections, 
I  at  last  found  the  path,  which  was  marked  by 
skeletons  protruding  above  the  level  of  tlie 
snow.  '  They  were  the  remains  of  beasts  that 
had  fallen  under  their  load^ — a  welcome  and 
yet  ominous  token  for  the  lonely  wanderer! 
The  clouds  were  now  suddenly  rent,  and  the 
blazing  light  of  the  tropical  sun  was  reflected 
from  the  dazzling  surfnce  of  snow.  Nly  eyes 
were  instantly  smitten  with  surumpe  (ophthal- 
mia) ;  they  began  to  smart  violently,  and  it 
was  only  with  a  handkerchief  before  my  face  I 
was  able  to  pursue  my  way,  tormented  with  the 
apprehension  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  or  of  total 
blindness. 

"Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  scene  was 
repeated  over  again — thunder,  lightning,  wind 
and  snow,  then  sunshine,  then  storm  again.  I 
continued  my  route  with  extreme  difliculty,  the 
mule  hardly  able  to  drag  its  limbs  through 
ihe  accumulated  snow.  Night  was  coming  on ; 
exhausted  with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  I 
could  scarcely  hold  the  bridle,  and  my  feet 
were  insensible,  though  partly  protected  by  the 
broad  wooden  stirrups.  1  had  almost  given 
myself  up  for  lost,  when  I  observed  d.  cave  be- 
neath an  overhanging  rock.  I  hastened  to  ex- 
plore it,  and  found  it  would  aflbrd  me  some 
shelter  from  the  wind.  I  unsaddled  the  mule, 
tied  it  to  a  stone,  spread  my  cloak  and  trappings 
for  a  bed  on  the  damp  ground,  and  appeased  my 
hunger  with  a  li'tle  roasted  maize  and  cheesr. 
I  then  lay  down,  but  was  long  kept  awake  by 
the  piercing  clamors  of  the  night  birds.    At 
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last  I  slept,  but  was  again  awakened  by  an  in- 
tolerable burning  and  smarting  in  the  eyes ; 
the  lids  were  glued  together  with  coagulated 
blood.  There  was  no  hope  of  sleep  or  rest, 
and  I  thought  the  night  would  never  end. 
When  I  reckoned  that  day  must  be  dawning  I 
opened  my  smarting  eyes,  and  discovered  all 
the  horrid  misery  or  my  situation.  A  frozen 
human  corpse  had  served  for  my  pillow.  Shud- 
dering, I  went  in  search  of  my  mule  to  quit  the 
dismal  spot,  but  my  distresses  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  The  poor  beast  lay  dead  on  the  ground; 
in  its  ravenous  hunger  it  had  eaten  the  poison- 
ous garbancillo.  Poor  creature!  Many  a 
hardship  had  it  shared  with  me.  I  turned  back 
to  the  cave  in  despair  ;  what  could  I  do?  At 
last  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the  snow  was  gone ; 
J  felt  my  spirits  wonderfully  revived,  and  be- 
^an  to  inspect  the  body  of  my  lifeless  compan- 
ion. Was  it  one  of  my  own  race,  a  traveller 
who  had  perished  of  cold  and  hunger  ?  No, 
it  was  a  half-caste  Indian,  and  many  deadly 
wounds  in  the  head  showed  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  slings  of  Indian  robbers,  who  had 
stripped  him  naked  and  hid  him  in  the  cave. 

"  I  seized  my  gun  and  shot  a  rock-hare,  gath- 
ered a  little  fuel,  and  using  a  bone  for  a  spit,  I 
roasted  the  flesh  and  made  a  not  very  savory 
breakfast.  I  then  waited  quietly  to  see  what 
might  befall.  It  was  about  noon  when  I  heard 
at  intervals  a  monotonous,  short  cry,  and  start* 
ing  to  my  feet  at  the  well-known  sounds,  I  as- 
cended  the  nearest  rock,  and  perceived  the 
two  Indian  llama  .drivers  I  had  seenxthe  day 
before.  I  prevailed  on  them  by  means  of  a 
small  present  of  tobacco  to  let  me  have  one  of 
their  llamas  to  carry  my  baggage.  I  cast  a 
handful  of  earth  on  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
man.  and  led  the  unlucky  spot." 

If  our  space^  allowed  we  would  oflfer,  aa 
a  contrast  to  this  stern  picture,  our  author's 
accounts  of  the  beautiful  sierras  of  Peru,  of 
the  mining  districts,  and  their  strange  in« 
habitants;  we  would  accompany  him  to  his 
lonely  lo^hut  in  the  heart  of  the  primeval 
forest,  and  go  over  the  chronicle  of  his  Cra« 
soe-like  existence:  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the 
original  for  these  and  many  other  interesting 
particulars. 
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JABEZ  BUNTING,  THE  WESLEYAN 

LEADER. 

[In  an  article  on  the  present  state  of  Meth- 
odism in  Great  Britain,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  this  most  remarkable  man,  whose 
name  is  almost  as  familiar  among  us  as  wiih 
his  own  people.  The  remainder  of  the  article 
possesses  no  great  interest,  und  is  therefore 
omitted.— Ed.] 

The  supreme  governing  authority  in  the 
Wesleyan  body,  is  the  Conference,  at  once 
the  legislature  and  the  high  court  of  ap- 
peal.* Ministers  and  members  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  do  its  bidding.  It  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  clergy.  No  pri- 
vate member,  no  layman,  is  admitted,  even 
as  a  spectator.  It  sits  with  closed  doors, 
jealously  guarded.  The  legal  Conference 
consists  of  a  hundred  ministers,  vacancies 
being  filled  up  partly  by  election,  and  partly 
according  to  seniority;  but  all  who  have 
been  received  into  full  connexion  (alias,  or- 
dained) have  the  privilege  of  a  vote;  ex- 
cept that  only  those  who  have  been  fourteen 
years  in  the  ministry,  can  join  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president  and  the  secretary,  and 
in  elections  to  fill  up  the  legal  hundred: 
even  the  youngest  minister,  however,  may 
be  present.  The  votes  of  the  Conference 
at  large,  which  generally  numbers  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  ministers, 
subsequently  receive  the  formal  ratification 
of  the  legal  Conference,  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  forty  of  whom  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  acts  of  the  Conference  valid.  The 
sittings  are  annual,  in  July  and  August, 
usually  occupying  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  are  held  in  rotation  in  London,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  By 
means  of  almost  unexampled  order  and  in- 
dustry, and  of  a  well-digested  scheme  of 
preparatory  committees,  a  vast  complexity 
of  business  is  transacted  with  equal  exact- 
ness and  dispatch.  Of  what  is  done,  no 
more  transpires  by  authority  than  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  insert  in  the  published 
selection  from  the  '  Minutes.'  For  exam- 
ple :  '  Are  there  any  complaints  against  any 
of  our  preachers?    Answer:    TAey  were 

*  *  An  Hppeal  to  any  civil  juriiidiction  is  a  vio- 
lation of  an  earablished  rule  of  our  aociety,  a« 
well  as  of  the  law  of  the  New  Teatamcnt;  an^ 
he  who  lakes  »uch  a  step.  rorf«ita  hi«  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Conference.'— Crrtiii{r<Mi'#  Com/rcn- 
awm,  p.  30. 
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examined  one  by  one.'*  The  most  impor* 
tant  and  difficult  business  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  the  stationing  of  the  ministers.  Bat 
this  work  is  facilitated  by  the  appointment 
of  '  representatives,' — representatives,  not 
of  the  people,  bilt  only  of  their  brother 
ministers  in  various  localities, — who  con- 
stitute '  the  stationing  committee,'  and  sub- 
mit their  rough  draft  of  the  stations^for  final 
revision  by  the  Conference.  The  people, 
in  their  several  circuits,  are  indeed  permit* 
ted  to  petition  the  Conference  for  this  min- 
ister or  against  that ;  but  their  petitions  are 
not  always  regarded,  and  they  have  ulti- 
mately no  choice  but  to  receive  and  support 
such  ministers  as  it  may  please  the  Confer- 
ence to  send  thqm.  This  unique  body 
reigns  equally  supreme  in  all  other  eon- 
nexional  concerns ;  enacting  new  laws,  or 
repealing  old;  determining  finally  every 
question  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  finance; 
appointing  to  every  ministerial  office ;  and, 
in  qhort,  exercising  a  sovereign  swiiy  in  ail 
the  affairs  of  the  community.t 

The  Conference  is  itself,  however,  sub- 
ject to  rule — the  rule  of  one  of  its  own 
members.  In  every  deliberative  asseroblj 
there  will  naturally  arise  leading  minds — 
individuals  whose  superior  talents,  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  judgment,  or  discretion,  are 
generally  acknowledged,  and  gain  for  them 
the  confidence  of  those  of  their  compeers 
whose  opinions  they  reflect.  Thus  we  see 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Lord  George  Bentinck,the  accredited  lead- 
ers of  different  sections  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  as  also,  before  the  disruption. 
Drs.  Chalmers  and  Cooke  were  severally  at 
the  head  of  the  non-intrusionists  and  mod* 
erates  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotlatid.  But  we  almost  uniformly 
find,  that  the  tendency  of  such  arrange- 
ments to  degenerate  into  an  autocratic  de»- 
potism,  is  checked  by  the  division  of  legis- 
lative assemblies  into  opposing,  and  conse- 
quently neutralizing  parties.  In  the  Wes- 
leyan Conference  this  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  the  case.     That  body  being,  as  we  have 

*  Minutes  of  Conference,  de  anno  in  aitiiMiii. 

t  We  learn  from  Mr.  Grimlrod  (not4>,  pp.  9 — 10) 
that  the  Goiiforenee  affect  a  *  parliamentary  ver* 
binge.'  The  speakers  used  to  aay,  'this  house,* 
and  '  thia  or  the  other  aide  of  the  house ;'  but  tbay 
have  lately  ikubptitutcd  Uhta  Conference'  Th« 
mtsmbere  still  add  ct  th«>m8*'lve8  tn  auitibhi  ei* 

Sre«8ions  of  applauae  and  diaapprubation,  which 
f  r.  Grindfod  censures  with  all  the  unction  of  a 
vicar-apristnlic.     One  ^f  the  authorized  rules  of 
debati  i«,  *  Be  quite  easy,  if  a  majority  decide 
against  you  !* 
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BeeD,  composed  of  mihUters,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  laity,  not  only  as  members, 
but  even  as  spectators,  the  ordinary  occa- 
sions of  party  strife  are^  for  the  most  part, 
cut  off.  An  esprit  de  corps,  not  surpassed 
in  cohesive  force  by  that  which  animates 
and  binds  together  the  compactest  of  the 
monastic  orders,  is  naturally  developed; 
and  each  roan,  having  entered  the  Wesley- 
an  ministry  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
prerogatives  and  powers  claimed  for  it,  so 
far  from  being  under  any  temptation  to  in- 
troduce discord  into  councils  which  have 
for  their  prime  end  the  preservation  of  the 
system  in  its  i;itegrity,  is  rather  engaged  by 
his  very  position  to  promote  an  hierarchicsd 
unanimity. 

These  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
the  account,  in  considering  the  absolute 
sway  exercised  by  the  celebrated  Jabbz 
BuKTiNo  in  the  affairs  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion.  It  is  a  favorite  boast  with  the 
loose-tongued  Wesleyans,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  their  Conference  possesses  more 
power  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
but  Dr.  Bunting  possesses  more  power  than 
the  president,  except  when  he  happens  him- 
self to  occupy  the  chair, — an  honor  that 
has  fallen  to  his  lot  more  frequently  than  to 
that  of  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  This 
imputation,  as  though  it  implied  disgrace, 
has  often  been  denied;  but  its  truth  is  too 
notorious  to  need  the  support  of  oaths  or 
affidavits.  At  present,  the  presidential 
chair  is  worthily  filled  by  a  gentleman  of 
independent  mind,  whose  election  was  pro- 
claimed as  a  triumph  over  the  great  leader 
of  the  body :  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
permitted  it,  willing,  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  construction  unfavorable  to  himself, 
that  the  established  clergy,  who  have  of  late 
been  troublesome  to  our  Wesleyan  brethren 
as  well  as  to  other  nonconformists,  should 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  elevation  of  an 
avowed  and  a  sturdy  dissenter  to  the  con- 
ferential  chair.  The  venerable  Jacob 
Stanley  is  no  mere  puppet,  moving  as  the 
wires  are  pulled;  but,  even  during  his 
year  of  office,  the  Connexion  has  remained, 
as  every  Wesleyan  knows,  really  under  the 
government  of  its  permanent  dictator, 
whose  talents  and  (we  are  bound  to  add) 
whose  virtues  have  raised  him  to  this  high 
position. 

Jabez  Bunting  was  born  about  the  year 
1780,  at  or  near  Monyash  in  Derbyshire. 
His  father  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  and  in 
humble  circumstances.     Both  his  parents 
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were  members  of  the  Wesleyan  society ; 
and  by  his  pious  mother  he  was  named  Ja-- 
bez  soon  ai\er  birth.  The  family  removed 
to  Manchester  while  he  was  yet  a  child; 
and  his  first  teacher  was  John  Holt,  a  We»> 
leyan  local  preacher,  who  kept  a  school  in 
Oidham-fttreet.  He  was  afterwards  admit- 
ted into  the  free  grammar-school,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Percival,  founder  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester ;  who,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  sharp 
boy,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  ulti- 
mately employed  him  as  an  amanuensis.  It 
19  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  good  conduct, 
that  his  old  master  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors.  In  this  situation,  the  education 
of  young  Jabez  proceeded,  if  not  with  scbo> 
lastic  regularity,  yet  in  such  a  manner  ast'> 
elicit  and  cultivate  his  peculiar  talents. 
While  reaping  its  advantages,  he  was  so 
happy  as  to  avoid  its  disadvantages.  Though 
surrounded  by  Unitarians,  of  whom  his 
learned  patron  was  one,  he,  at  an  early  pe» 
riod,  joined  the  Wesleyan  society.  Among 
his  first  religious  associates,  was  the  late 
Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Manchester,  who  re* 
mained  his  bosom  friend  through  life,  seo* 
onding  him  in  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Connexion  with  almost  unequalled  mu* 
nificence,  and  considered  as  having  had 
more  influence  with  him  than  any  other 
layman  in  the  body.  But  the  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  Dr.  Bunting  is  traceable  lo 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  William 
Thompson  lo  the  Manchester  circuit  in  the 
critical  year  1 797--8.  This  Methodist  sage, 
who  presided  at  the  first  Conference  aAer 
Mr.  Wesley's  decease,  took  young  Jabez  by 
the  hand,  and  is  supposed  not  only  to  have 
given  him  the  rudiments  of  his  MeChodisti- 
co-legislative  learning,  but  also  to  have  in* 
spired  him  with  ^passion  for  such  pursuita. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  Mentor,  he  en- 
tered, in  1799,  upon  itinerant  life.  His 
first  circuit  was  Oldham ;  his  first  superin-* 
tendent,  the  Rev.  John  Gaulter, — a  man  of 
gentlemanly  manners,  amiable  disposition^ 
various  though  crude  attainments,  and  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  '  loved  every  pin  and 
screw  in  Methodism.'  The  youth  of  Jabez, 
his  talents,  and  bis  easy,  graceful,  Aerious, 
warm,  and  natural  address,  procured  him  a 
second  year's  appointment  to  Oldham.  The 
present  century  be  began  in  Macclesfield, 
where,  also,  he  spent  two  years,  during 
which  he  escaped  being  sent  by  Dr.  Coke 
on  a  mission  to  Gibraltar,  and  fell  into  the 
toils  of  love.    The  Wesleyan  Connexion 
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owe  it,  perhaps,  to  the  clever  woman  who 
became  his  first  wife,  that  he  did  not  devote 
himself  to  missionary  labor.     Nor  is  this 
the  only  obligation  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Bunting,  who,  both  as  a  wife 
and  as  a  mother,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  a  character  for  pub- 
lic life.     Through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Griffith, — a   man  who  united  the 
gentlest  manners  with  the  firmest  princi- 
ples, and  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he 
deliberately  refused  to  meet  death  with  his 
faculties  clouded  by  opiates,-^Mr.  Bunting 
paased  from  Macclesfield  to  London,  where 
his  reputation  was   already  such  that  he 
preached  before  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
a  discourse  published  by  request  under  the 
title  of 'A  Great  Work.'     Ader  a  sojourn 
of  two  years  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Manchester,  where  he  first  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  advocate  for  ecclesi- 
astical order,  in  a  joint  pamphlet  against 
some  troublesome  insurgents  called  'the 
Bandroom  party.'    From  this  time,  although 
still  young,  he  may*be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  Connexion.    No 
man  ever  rose  %o  rapidly.     By  unprece- 
dented strides,  he  stepped  successively  into 
the  highest  offices.     With  every  fresh  cir- 
cuit, he  gained  new  and  more  extensive 
popularity ;  and,  while  a   general   favorite 
among  the  people,  as  speedily  acquired  the 
almost  universal  confidence  of  his  ministe- 
rial brethren.     They  recognized  in  him  one 
who  had  well  studied  the  Wesley  an  econo- 
my, who  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
government  and  administration,   and  who 
was  capable  of  comprehending  in  his  grasp 
the  largest  interests,  prompt  in  fertile  expe- 
dients for  every  emergency,  and  Yar-sighted 
in  his  estimate  of  the  future.     Four  times 
has  he  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Confer- 
ence ;  and  for  many  years  he  has  filled  the 
two  most  distinguished  permanent  offices  in 
the  Connexion, — those  of  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Theological    Institution,   in   its 
two  branches  at  Richmond  and  Didsbury, 
and  of  Principal  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society.     Resident  in  London, 
but  at  liberty  to  travel  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  his  sagacious  eye  is  constantly  cast 
over   all  the   interests    of  the  Wesleyan 
church  ;  information  pours  in  to  him  from 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  often  as  the  Con- 
ference comes  round,  he  astonishes  yet  more 
and  more  his  admiring  and  confiding  breth- 
ren, with  his  intimate  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  aflairs  of  their  whole  body,  and 
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with  the  unhesitating  and  almost  unerring 
wisdom  that  enables  him  to  surmount  every 
difficulty,  anticipate  every  necessity,  and 
satisfy  every  demand. 

Of  the  mode  and  character  of  his  admin- 
istration there  are  various  opinions,  modi- 
fied by  the  aspects  under  which  it  is  viewed, 
the  feelings  of  parties,  and  their  opportuni- 
ties of  information.  Some  are  altogether 
eulogistic,  others  qualify  their  commenda- 
tions with  a  dilution  of  censure,  while  others 
a^ain  see  more  to  censure  than  to  applaud. 
*  During  the  last  thirty  years,*  says  the  late 
Rev.  Edmund  Grindrod,*  '  our  legislation 
bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  the  pro- 
duction of  one  superior  mind.  Other  par- 
ties may  have  contributed  original  sugges- 
tions and  emendations.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  one  master  hand,  for  the  last  genera- 
tion, has  framed  the  great  majority  of  the 
acts  of  our  Conference.  Besides  many  mi- 
nor regulations  dispersed  through  our  an- 
nual minutes,  the  invaluable  system  of 
finance,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
the  Contingent  t^und,  the  entire  constitu- 
tion of  the  Missionary  Society,  of  the  The- 
ological Institution,  and  of  our  Sunday 
Schools,  were  framed  by  the  same  honored 
minister.  May  the  future  leaders  in  our 
spiritual  Israel  be  adorned  with  the  same 
virtues  which  have  so  eminently  character- 
ized his  honorable  and  useful  career !' 

With  this  brief  testimony,  which,  though 
it  proceeds  from  a  gentleman  who  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  object  of  his  eulogy,  is  by 
no  means  overcharged,  may  be  contrasted 
that  of  another  writer,!  who  has  had  equal 
opportunities  with  Mr.  Grindrod  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment,  without,  however,  hav- 
ing equal  inducements  to  take  a  favorable 
view, — who,  indeed,  acknowledges  that, 
'  as  an  individual,  he  is  in  love  with  neither 
the  spirit  nor  the  policy  of  the  gentleman  in 
question.'  By  this  critic  he  is  regarded  as 
a  ruler,  a  politician,  and  a  financier.  As  a 
ruler,  he  is  deemed  despotic  both  by  nature 
and  from  art.  This  temper  is  thought  to 
have  involved  him  in  numerous  Wesleyan 
broils, — in  the  bandroom  fracas,  at  Man- 
chester ;  in  the  squabble  about  teaching 
writing  on  Sundays,  at  Sheffield  ;  in  another 
Sunday  School  agitation,  during  his  second 
station  at  Manchester;  in  the  miserable  or- 
gan schism,  at  Leeds ;  and  in  the  famous 
prosecution  of  Dr.  Warren,  wherein  he  was 


*  Coropendium  of  the  Laws  and  ReguUtiout  of 
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right  enough,  as  to  the  man,  but  very  far 
wrong  as  td  the  principles.     As  a  politician, 
he  has  credit  for  great  foresight,  caution, 
judgment,  and  what,  but  for  the  influence 
of  religion,  would  degenerate  into  low  cun- 
ning ;  and, '  being  fond  of  his  own  meas^ 
ures,  he  is  naturally  jealous  of  those  of  oth* 
ers,  and  not  always  nice,  either  as  to  means 
or  expression,  in   the  way  of  opposition.' 
His  chief  excellence  is  thought  to  lie  in  the 
exchequer  department.     He  is  au  fait  at 
estimates,  and  considerably  up  to  ways  and 
means.     His  calculations  can  seldom  be  im- 
pugned, and   his  budget  generally  passes 
without  a  division,  although  the  consequent 
monetary  pressure  may  sometimes  elicit  a 
few  murmurs.     It  is  questioned  whether  he 
has  not  devoted  himself  too  much  to  the 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  too  little  to 
judgment,  mercy,  and  truth ;  too  much  to 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Connex- 
ion, and  too  little  to  the  spiritual  advance 
or  decline  of  the  people ;  too  much  to  the 
pocket,  and  too  little  to  the  heart.     He  is 
more  than  suspected  of  an  idolatrous  ho- 
mage for  the  great  and  rich.     His  vote  for 
Lord  Sandon  in  1833,  is  remembered  against 
him  by  others  besides  anti-slavery  men  ;  nor 
do  his  selections  for  the  chair  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Wesley  an  Missionary  So- 
ciety  always  escape  animadversion.      He 
may  be  influenced  by  the  color  of  men's 
politics  as  well  as  of  their  money  ;  but  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  he  is  observed 
too  frequently  to  associate  with  himself  men 
of  large  property  and  little  piety.     His  elo- 
quence is  of  a  high  order,  but  it  is  that  of  a 
pleader  rather  than  an  orator ;  and,  espe- 
cially in  later  life,  his  public  career  has 
been  much  more  that  of  a  man  of  business, 
than  of  a  minister  of  religion.     Among  the 
connexional  measures  of  which  he  is  the  au- 
thor, are  enumerated,-— the  sanction  of  or- 
gans in  chapels;  the  law  which   qualifies 
ministers  of  fourteen  years'  standing  to  vote 
*  in  elections  to  the  '  high  offices'*  of  presi- 
dent and  secretary ;  the  holding  of  public 
missionary  meetings,  which  began  at  Leeds, 
and  which  was  for  some  time  strongly  op- 
posed by  many  of  the  older  and  more  influ- 
ential ministers  ;  the  appointment  of  a  sep- 
arate house  and  premises  for  the  missionary 
secretary  and  the  business  of  the  Missiona- 
ry Society  ;  the  establishment  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institution,  wjiich,  however  desira- 
ble in  itself,  was  carried  with  a  high  hand  ; 
the  stationing  of  the  president  in  London, 

*  Grindrod,  p.  3. 
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on  his  election  to  office  ;  with  many  other  ' 
measures  of  minor  significance.     It  is  add- 
ed, in  proof  of  his  forecast,  that  there  is 
hardly  one  measure  of  bis,  by  which  he  has 
not  personally  profited.     The  fourteen-year 
men,  outvoting  the  'grave  and  reverend,' 
but  no  longer  '  most  potent  seniors,'  imme- 
diately rewarded  his  successful  exertions, 
by  putting  him  into  the  presidential  chair, 
to  which  he  had  paved   for  himself   this 
shorter  road.     The  missionary  meetings  re- 
sulted in  the  secretaryship.     Mission  pre- 
mises gave  additional  permanency  to  the 
office,  with  a  station  in  London.     And  the 
Theological    Institution   involved   his  ap-« 
pointment  to  the  presidency  thereof.     His 
policy,   it  is  remarked,  never  quits  him.* 
By  various  contrivances,  he  has  managed, 
without  directly  trenching  on   Methodist 
law,  to  neutralize,  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
designs,  the    itinerant  principle.     Nearly 
half  his  connexional  life  has  been  spent  in 
London.     The  law  is,  that  no  man  shall 
stay  longer  than  three  years  in  a  circuit, 
nor  return  to  it  till  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
years ;  but,  by  dividing  London  into  many 
circuits,  he  has  made  it  possible  for  a  min- 
ister, like  Cowper's  fireside  traveller,  to  pass 
a  great  part  of  his  itinerani  career  without 
once  getting  into  a  railway  train,  or,  like 
the  hand  of  a  clock,  to  reach  the  utmost 
circumference  without  straying  from  that 
influential  centre.      By  these  and  similar 
^rts,  he  has  obtained  such  a  position  as  to 
get  himself  and  his  immediate  friends  placed 
on  all  the  connexional  committees.     Thus 
the  metropolis  has  become  the  seat  of  em- 
pire for  the  imperium  as  well  as  for  the  tm- 
perio  ;t  only,  the  former  being  an  ecclesi- 
astical affair,  the  council  chamber  is  found, 
not  in  Downing-street,  but  in  the  more  ap- 
propriate locale  of  Bishqpsgaie.     Some  of 
the  arts  attributed  to  him  are  Tulgar  enough, 
and  would  almost  be  dignified  by  being  de- 
scribed  as   '  low  cunning.'     He  waits  till 
others  have  spoken  in  the  Conference,  to 
have  the  advantage  of  making  the  last  im- 
pression.    He  defers,  till  near  the  close  of 
its  sittings,  when  the  majority  of  the  breth- 
ren have  gone  home,  his  more  questionable 
measures.     At  the  Conference  of  1843  or 
1844,  for  instance,  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained by  this  wretched  stratagem,  a  veto 
for  the    London    committee,   authorizing 

*.See  *  Fly-Sbeets,'  Nu.  II.,  p.  15,  reepeciiog 
Mr.  Fowler. 

,  f  Southey,  in  the  Prcfaco  to  his  Life  of  Was- 
ley,  designates  the  Wesleyan  body  as  an  <  impe- 
rium in  tmperio.' 
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them  to  reject  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
after  having  passed  not  only  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  not  only  the  District  meeting,  bat 
even  the  Conference  itself, — a  point  oppos- 
ed by  different  district  committees  the  year 
before,  when  hinted  to  them  in  a  printed 
circular.  He  is  regarded  as  having  too 
much  lost  sight  of  the  true  ends  of  Metho- 
dism, as  a  system  for  the  conversion  of  men, 
in  his  prevailing  desire  to  aggrandize  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  Hence,  it  is  alleged, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  glare  and  glitter 
about  his  measures.  Every  thing  is  calcu* 
lated  to  strike  and  impress.  The  Centen- 
ary Hall  was  designed  to  make  folks  stare. 
'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that!  have  built?' 
Every  connexional  office,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  has  participated  in  his  spirit, 
and  been  invested  with  an  authority  chal- 
lenging awe,  and  adapted  to  extort  obedi- 
ence fVom  fear,  rather  than  to  induce  it 
from  love ;  he  himself  being  more  feared 
than  loved  by  his  brethren.  His  close  study 
of  public  events,  and  his  frequent  attend- 
ance in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  thought  to  have  been  made  sub- 
servient to  his  purposes.  He  is  charged 
with  having  brought  the  politician  and  the 
statesman  into  the  church,  and  with  turning 
to  account  any  hint  or  lesson  in  tactics, 
policy,  finance,  or  government,  which  his 
quick  observation  may  have  picked  up  in 
the  purlieus  of  parliament.  It  is  not  denied 
that  his  administration,  '  with  all  its  blem- 
ishes,' has  been  productive  of '  great  good  ;' 
but  it  is  bitterly  lamented  that  his  line  of 
procedure  has  had  the  effect,  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  Conference,  of  fostering 
'  the  spirit  of  suspicion,'  in  place  of  '  the 
Crankuess  of  brotherhood.'  In  fine,  so  far 
as  the  present  authority  deponeth, '  Dr.  Bun- 
ting's power  is  unbounded,  and  is  often 
withering  in  its  effect  on  free  discussion, — 
loo  great,  indeed,  for  the  safety  of  the  body 
and  for  the  comfort  of  his  brethren ;  and  he 
will  serve  as  a  warning  to  them  in  future,  to 
check  the  risings  of  any  other  aspirant  who 
may  seek  to  tread  in  his  steps.  So  much 
for  the  ONE  man  who  is  aiatu  amidst  the 
thousands  of  our  Israel,  standing  like  a  tall 
odumn  in  the  cenue  of  a  vast  plain, seen  by 
all  and  over  all.' 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  man  who 
has  mainly  contributed  to  make  Methodism 
what  it  has  become  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  obviously  one- 
sided; and,  though,  it  may  be,  perfectly 
true  in  each  particular,  is  so  largely  com- 
posed of  objections,  apart   from   what   is 
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praiseworthy,  as  to  produce  an  effect  which 
neither  honest  truth  nor  equal  justice  would 
quite  warrant.  We  have  seen  each  side  pre- 
sented by  itself:  let  us  now  see  both  sides 
together — if  possible,  a  true  picture  of  the 
whole  man,  nothing  extenuating  nor  setting 
down  aughlin  malice.  TherS  lies  upon  our 
table  an  anonymous  volume,*  in  which,  un- 
der the  mysterious  heading  *  £q  M.  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •,'  we  find  a  sketch  of  character  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  applying  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  volume  itself  excited, 
on  its  publication,  so  lively  an  interest  in 
Wesleyan  circles,  that  every  otie  was  curi- 
ous to  ascertain  the  pen  from  which  it  had 
proceeded  ;  and  we  believe  an  investigation 
not  easily  to  be  paralleled  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  was  instituted  in 
the  Conference  itself,  with  the  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  decide  the  interesting  question. 
For  our  own  part,  we  never  had  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  only  an 
Apelles  can  paint  an  Alexander :  sure  we 
are  that  none  but  the  man  himself  could 
paint  with  such  literal  fidelity  as  we  discover 
in  one  of  the  hundred  portraits  of  this  Wes- 
leyan gallery.  Why  the  Conference  should 
have  been  in  such  a  taking  about  these 
'  takings,'  we  never  could  make  out.  The 
limner  holds  a  free,  yet  faithful  pencil ;  and 
his  sketches,  though  spirited,  are  not  ex- 
aggerated :  even  when  sarcastic,  he  is  not 
acrimonious.  Dr.  Bunting's  sycophants 
may  foolishly  resent  any  thing  which  in- 
timates his  kinship  to  the  fallen  race  of 
Adam  ;  but  he  is  himself  too  magnanimous 
to  wish,  like  Wolsey,  to  be  portrayed  only 
on  the  better  side  of  his  face,  well  aware 
that  such  a  step  would  warrant  less  flatter- 
ing painters  in  exhibitini^  the  worse  alone. 
The  fair-dealing  artist  of  whose  full-length 
painting  we  now  propose  to  give  a  reduced 
drawing,  has  avoided  both  extremes.  He 
begins  by  describing  the  gentleman  for 
whose  actual  name,  instead  of  the  needless 
superscription  '  This  is  a  lion,'  he  has  sah- 
stituted  the  complimentary  symbol  of  seven 
stars,  as  a  luminary  in  the  Wesleyan  sky 
which  early  reached  its  zenith.  He  did  not 
rise  to  his  pre-eminent  altitude  by  a  succes- 
sion of  slow  and  progressive  steps,  but  start- 
ed up  to  it  at  once.  Yet  he  really  disre- 
gards popularity.  Excepting  his  incompar- 
able judgment,  he  is  not  so  much  remarka- 
ble for  the  brilliancy  of  any  one  trait,  aa  for 
the  rare  combination  and  harmonious  con- 
stellation of  all.     He  has  undertaken  ooih- 

*  Wesleyan  Takinge ,  2d  edition,  1840. 
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ing  in  which  he  has  not  succeeded ;  and, 
severe  as  he  sometimes  is,  and  not  over 
solicitous  to  heal  a  wound  after  he  has  made 
it,  he  has  never  violated  a  single  principle 
of  honor,  justice,  or  the  higher  dignity  of 
roan.  His  influence  has  never  been  known 
to  wane.  His  measures,  always  well  ma- 
tured, are  generally  fortified  by  a  case  of 
necessity  for  their  ultimate  adoption  ;  and, 
though  sometimes  they  are  prematurely  press- 
ed, and  enforced  with  arguments  more  tak- 
ing and  plausible  than  solid  and  convincing, 
yet  the  multitude  are,  by  skilful  generalship, 
surprised  into  their  adoption.  His  para- 
mount authority  is  admitted,  and  perceived 
to  be  extremely  liable  to  abuse ;  yet,  how 
has  he  obtained  ii7  Not  by  fraud,  not  by 
misconduct;  but  by  devoting  his  superior 
talents  to  promote,  not  selfish  objects,  but 
the  best  interests  of  the  Connexion.  As  a 
speaker,  his  peculiar  strength  is  in  reply. 
See  him  in  the  Conference.  There  he  sitji 
on  the  platform.  With  hand  behind  ear, 
he  gathers  the  words  of  the  brother  who  is 
speaking.  Are  any  of  hia.  favorite  views 
impugned,  his  keen  grey  eye  shoots  lynx- 
like along  the  line  of  sound,  and  quails  or 
rouses  the  speaker.  At  length,  all  else  have 
spoken,  and  the  rex  idem  hominum  Domini' 
que  sacerdos  rises  to  his  feet.  All  is  silence 
and  expectation.  The  feelings  of  the  pre- 
vious speakers  refer  quite  as  much  to  them- 
selves as  to  the  subject ;  and  all  are  sensible 
that  the '  fate  of  the  question  absolutely  hangs 
upon  his  breath.'  He  never  approaches  a 
subject  without  illuminating  it,  and  rarely 
retires  from  the  field  without  conquest; 
followed  by  the  applauding  smiles  of  his 
friends,  and  leaving  the  opposing  powers  in 
a  state  of  suspense  or  blank  astonishment. 
'  For  reply,  we  never  heard  a  near  approach 
to  him.  His  replies  are  like  the  set  speeches 
of  some  of  our  first  speakers;  so  full,  so  regu- 
lar, so  neat,  so  consecutive,  so  pertinent,  so 
easy,  so  ready.'  He  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing arbitrary  and  personal ;  but  he  is  at  least 
disinterested,*  and,  in  a  case  of  culpability, 
will  as  soon  fly  in  the  face  of  a  friend  as  of 
a  foe.  '  Meet  him  as  an  opponent,  and  he 
is  terrible;  take  him  as  a  friend,  and  sue 
cess  is  certain;  even  to  men  of  minor  talents, 
over  whom  he  may  extend  the  fostering 
shadow  of  his  wing.'  In  speaking,  nathe- 
less,  he  never  soars,  being  without  the  re- 
quisite pinions, — fancy,  imagination,  genius. 
Uis  mind  is  purely  metaphysical ;  but  he  is 

•  8e«,  however,  •  Fly-9heeti/  No.  II.,  p.  6, 
note,  and  p.  22.    See,  a  aoj  pp.  7,  i8|  for  a  curious 
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always  clear,  luminious,  and  instructive,  dis- 
playing the  results  of  meditation  rather  than 
of  reading.  His  speaking,  ever  spontaneous, 
is  by  turns  pathetic  or  powerful.  In  prayer, 
he  is  remarkably  fervent.  His  writings  are 
few,  and  are  not  likely  to  become  more  nu- 
merous. His  fame  will  never  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  communion  ;  but,  in 
the  list  of  its  men  of  renown,  the  name  of 
Bunting  will  rank  next  to  that  of  Weslby. 


From  the  London  Qoarterlj  Reriew. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BOND  HEAD  ON  AMERICA. 

BOCUELAGA    AND   TUB    EMIGRANT. 

1.  Hochelaga;  or,  England  in  the  New 
World,  Edited  by  Eliot  Warborton, 
Esq.,  Author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross.'     2  vols.     London.     1846. 

2.  The  Emigrant,  By  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Bart 
London.  1846. 

» 

'  Hochelaga  '  puzzled  us  as  much  as 
'  Eothen '  did  many  fair  readers  of  book-ad- 
vertisements. We  guessed  it  was  a  name 
affixed  by  the  Scandinavian  forerunners  of 
Columbus  to  the  coast  of  North  America^ 
or  the  part  of  it  where  they  disembarked-— 
and  as  all  young  ladies  are  now  German 
scholars,  they  will  understand  our  interpre- 
tation of  its  meaning  :  bat  it  turns  out  that 
Hochelaga  is  an  aboriginal  Indian  name  for 
Canada.  The  name,  however,  is  sonorous, 
and  looks  grand  on  the  title-page  of  a  book 
which  might  have  dispensed  with  anything 
liable  to  be  classed  in  the  category  of  clap- 
trap. The  editor  in  a  very  modest  preface 
intimates  that  the  author  is  a  friend  of  his, 
who  could  not  personally  superintend  the 
printing,  and  who,  though  unwilltog  tO 
blazon  his  own  name,  felt  that  the  public 
were  entitled  to  some  guarantee  for  the 
character  of  one  whose  work  included  many 
statements  of  a  somewhat  startling  desbrip* 
tion.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
nameless  writer  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Warbur* 
ton's  friendship,  and  therefore  of  our  full 
confidence.  We  infer  that  he  is  a  regi« 
mental  officer^  employed  during  eerieral 
years  past  in  Canada.  His  composition  is 
not  to  be  ranked  with  that  of '  The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,'  but  it  is  still  very  merito* 
rious;  and  his  principles  and  feelings  ap* 
pear  to  be  in  every  respect  those  of  an  en* 
lightened  English  gentleman.    Without  any 
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regular  arrangement  of  his  materials,  he  has 
contrived  to  include  in  these  two  little  vol- 
umes a  verj  entertaining  view  of  the  scene- 
ry and  the  manners  of  our  Canadian  provin- 
ces, not  a  few  striking  sketches  of  their  past 
history,  and  a  sober  estimate  of  the  results 
of  recent  legislation — down  to  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote.  We  are  sorry  that  he 
dismissed  his  MS.  before  the  great  mea- 
sures of  last  session  had  reached  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Hochelaga;  but  from  his  bright 
picture  of  their  anticipations  as  to  the 
working  of  some  not  old  arrangements  then 
abruptly  overturned,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  he  has  entered  warmly  into  their  pres- 
ent feelings  of  alarm  and  despondency. 

Mr.  War  burton's  friend,  though  a  hearty 
Conservative  and  Churchman,  and  of  course 
any  thing  but  an  admirer  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,  or  approver 
of  the  motives,  any  more  than  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Canadian  rebels,  writes 
on  the  transactions  of  the  insurgent  period 
and  of  their  consequences,  as  far  as  devel- 
oped under  his  observation,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  bystander — with  perfect  temper — 
sorry  evidently  for  much  that  had  been 
done  under  British  authority,  but  modestly 
willing  to  hope  that  what  vexed  him  might 
have  really  been  considered  matter  of  una- 
voidable necessity  by  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown.  Far  different,  it  will 
readily  be  supposed,  is  the  tone  in  which 
Sir  Francis  Head  once  more  recurs  to  the 
incidents  of  that  short  period  to  which  he 
looks  back  as  the  marking  epoch  of  his 
own  life — the  two  «years  during  which  he 
represented  his  Sovereign  in  one  of  our 
noblest  dependencies — witnessed  an  unpro- 
voked invasion  of  her  Majesty's  territory  by 
Republican  Sympathizers,  acting  in  combi- 
nation with  her  rebellious  subjects — ap- 
pealed to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada — saw  his  appeal  enthusiastically 
received  and  seconded  by  them — suppressed 
insurrection — repelled  invasion,  and  vindi- 
cated and  maintained  the  rights  and  the  hon- 
or of  the  flag  committed  to  his  trust ;  return- 
ing, with  imminent  hazard  of  his  life, 
through  the  native  State  of  the  '  Sympa- 
thizers,' and  greeted  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land bv  the  astounding  intelligence  of  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  the  obvious 
intention  of  which  was,  as  their  effect  has 
been,  to  rebuke  and  sadden  the  loyal  spirit 
of  Canada,  and  to  instal  not  only  in  the 
tranquillity  of  amnesty,  but  in  the  triumph 
of  legdized  predominanoe^  the  provincial 
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faction  by  whom  the  Queen's  authority  had 
been  insulted,  her  faithful  servants  massa- 
cred, every  effort  made  to  dissever  from  her 
Crown  the  magnificent  possessions  so  well 
entitled  to  the  name  of  'England  in  the 
New  World.'     He  assuredly,  if  he  should 
live  for  thirty  years  to  come,  would  be  as 
incapable  then   as  he  is  now  of  writing 
coolly  on  these  subjects ;  and  far.  very  far, 
be  it  from  us  to  quarrel  with  his  warmth. 
In  that  short  period  was  condensed  for  him 
the  poetry  of  a  lifetime — every  feeling  and 
every  energy  strained  to  the  topmost  pitch 
— hope,   zeal,   gallant  devotion,  generous 
confidence,   the   magic    of  loyal   brother- 
hood, the  exultation  of  conscious  heroism 
and  of  complete  success — to  be  followed 
and  darkly  relieved  by  a  most  disheartening 
series  of  reversals.     Suddenly,  without  soli- 
citation or  expectation — without  ever  hav- 
ing dreamt  of  such  a  thing  any  more  than 
of  the  Mitre  of  Canterbury — he  had  been 
appointed  to  a  viceroyaltv  in  British  Amer- 
ica.    Repairing  thither,  he  had  been  called 
on  to  encounter  difficulties  as  unforeseen 
as  his  own  elevation  ;    but  as  he  had  fortu- 
nately been  in  his  earlier  life  trained  and 
exercised  in  arms  under  the  great  Captain, 
these  difficulties  were  not  found  too  severe 
for  his  resources.     As  the  impartial  author 
of  Hochelaga'  says,  *  the  daring  policy  of 
Sir.  Francis  Head  was  eminently  success- 
ful.'    As  suddenly,  his  work  done,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  high  position.     A  title 
of  hereditary   honor    had    been   given    (o 
him  :  to  withhold  that  would  have  outraged 
the  universal  sentiment  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  grateful  heart  of  the  Sovereign 
he  had  so  well  served.     But  from  that  mo- 
ment the  chill  of  official  discountenance  en- 
veloped him  :    and  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise, since  he  had  made  himself  the  very 
type  and  symbol  to  all  the  British  colonies 
of  the  principles  which  were  now  to  be  put 
under  ban?      Since  then  six  years  have 
passed  over  his  head  in  private  obscurity ; 
but  he  is  still  looked  to  with  undiminished 
regret  and  respect  by  the  old  friends  of 
England  in  the   'England    of  the    New 
World ;'  and  his  heart  beats  in  unison  with 
theirs,  while  the  features  of  his  personal 
intercourse  with  them,  and  of  their  adopted 
country,  remain  stamped  in  ineffaceable  vi- 
vidness on  the  memory  and   imagination 
(usually  commensurate)  of  a  man  of  genius 
— a  man  whose  powers  of  description  and 
declamation  are  answerable  to  the  keenness 
of  his  eye  and.  the  glow  of  his  sentiments, 
and  whichy^we  must  at  once  say,  have  never- 
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been  displayed  more  brilliantly  than  in 
<  The  Emigrant.' 

We  read  with  gratiBcation  and  benefit 
every  year  many  new  books,  well  worthy  of 
all  that  their  authors  aspire  to^the  popu- 
larity of  a  season  or  two.  We  are  pleased 
and  thankful :  we  soon  read,  and  we  per- 
haps too  soon  forget  them  ;  but  with  what 
different  feelings  do  we  turn  the  leaves  of  a 
new  book  when,  aAer  advancing  a  few 
pages  or  chapters,  it  is,  as  the  Methodists 
say,  '  borne  in  upon  us '  that  we  hold  in 
our  hands  a  document  which  is  certain  to 
be  opened  with  unfaded  interest  long  after 
we  as  well  as  the  author  shall  have  '  joined 
the  majority ' — a  record  which  must  fix  it- 
self into  the  abiding  literature  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  be  studied  by  whoever  shall  at- 
tempt in  future  times  to  master  the  history 
of  this  wonderful  age  of  the  British  empire ! 
Such,  we  venture  to  say,  is  the  character 
which  every  mature  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  to  be  that  of  this  'Emigrant.' 
From  this  the  future  Mahon  will  gather  the 
means  of  enlivening  the  detail  of  our  annals 
— from  this  the  Macaulay  of  another  day 
will  draw  the  minute  circumstances  which 
preserve  the  very  form  and  image  of  the 
past. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  write  a 
political  article  on  *Hochelaga'  and  'The 
Emigrant.'  We  are  content  to  recommend 
the  former  work  most  heartily,  in  case  any 
of  our  readers  may  as  yet  be  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  our  own  pages  with  some 
specimens  of  the  other,  which,  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  as  we  are  jtold,  can- 
not be  published  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
And,  in  selecting  these  specimens,  we 
shall  adhere  for  the  most  part  to  the  purely 
descriptive  chapters  of  the  book — cleaving 
the  properly  political  ones  to  produce  their 
own  just  impression  upon  those  who  peruse 
them  bye-and-bye  in  the  author's  own  ar- 
rangement, as  constituting  in  themselves  a 
complete  portraiture  of  a  most  remarkable 
episode  in  British  history-^-one  to  be  linked 
oh,  no  question,  to  great  coming  events. 

We  begin  with  the  beginning — Sir  Fran- 
cis Head's  chapter  entitled  '  A  New  Sky ' — 
being  his  bold  and  rapid  summary  of  the  to 
him  novel  aspects  of  nature  under  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Canadas.  This  chapter  is  an 
excellent  specimen,  not  only  of  his  very  pe- 
culiar talent  for  painting  with  the  pen,  but 
of  his  skill  in  bringing  science  down  to  the 
humblest  capacity — a  skill  in  which  he  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  even  the  very  rever- 
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end  cancrologist  of  Westminster.  What  a 
lecturer  he  would  have  made  for  a  merry 
tiflining  of  the  British  Association  ! 

*  However  deeply  prejudiced  an  English- 
man may  be  in  favor  uf  his  own  country,  yet  I 
think  it  is  impoBBlbie  for  him  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic without  admitting  that  ib  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  of  the  new 
world  Nature  has  not  only  outlined  her  works 
on  a  larger  scale,  but  has  painted  the  whole 
picture  with  brighter  and  more  costly  colors 
than  she  used  in  delineating  and  in  beautify- 
ing the  old  world.  The  heavens  of  America 
appear  infinitely  higher — the  sky  is  bluer — the 
clouds  are  whiter — the  air  is  fresher — the  cold 
is  In  tenter — the  moon  looks  larger — the  stars 
are  brighter — the  thunder  is  louder — the  light- 
ning is  vivider — the  wind  is  stronger — the  rain 
is  heavier — the  mountains  are  higher — the 
rivers  larger — the  forests  bigger — the  plains 
broader ;  m  short,  the  gigantic  and  beautiful 
features  of  the  new  world  seem  to  correspond 
very  wonderfully  with  the  increased  locomo- 
tive powers  and  other  brilliant  discoveries 
which  have  lately  been  developed  lo  mankind. 

<The  difference  of  climate  in  winter  between 
the  old  and  new  world  amounts,  it  has  been 
estimated,  to  about  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
Accordingly,  the  region  of  North  America 
which  basks  under  the  same  sun  or  latitude  as 
Florence,  is  visited  in  winter  with  a  cold  equal 
to  those  of  St  Petersburg  or  of  Moscow;  and 
thus,  while  the  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  wearing  cotton  or  other  light  clothing,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  very  same  latitude  in  the  new 
world  is  to  be  found  either  huddled  close  to  a 
stove  hot  enough  to  burn  his  eyes  out,  or  muf- 
fled up  in  furs,  with  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to 
preserve  the  very  nose  on  his  face,  and  the 
ears  on  his  head,  from  being  frozen. 

'  This  extra  allowance  of  cold  is  the  effect  of 
various  causes— one  of  which  I  will  endeavor 
shortly  to  describe.  It  is  well  known  that  so 
far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  300  feet  of  al- 
titude are  about  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude ; 
accordingly,  that  by  ascending  a  steep  moun- 
tain— the  Himalayas,  for  instance — one  may 
obtain,  with  scarcely  any  alteration  of  latitude, 
and  in  a  few  hours,  the  same  change  of  tem- 
perature which  would  require  a  long  journey 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  reach ;  and 
thus  it  appears  that  in  the  hottest  regions  of 
the  globe  there 'exist  impending  stratifications 
of  cold  proportionate  in  intensity  to  their  res- 
pective altitudes.  Now,  as  soon  as  moisture 
or  vapor  enters  these  regions,  in  southern 
countries  it  is  condensed  into  rain,  and  in  the 
winter  of  northern  ones  it  is  frozen  into  snow, 
which,  from  its  specifie  gravity,  continues  its 
feathery  descent  until  it  is  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  an  emblem  of  the  cold 
region  from  which  it  has  proceeded.  But  from 
the  mere  showing  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
this  snow  is  as  much  a  stranger  in  the  laud  on 
which  it  is  reposing,  as  a  Laplander  is  who 
lands  at  Lisbon,  or  as  in  England  a  pauper  is 
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who  enters  a  parish  in  which  he  is  not  entitled 
to  settlement ;  and,  tlierelbre,  just  as  the  parish 
officers,  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  vigor- 
ously proceed  to  ejict  the  pauper,  so  does  Ma- 
ture proceed  to  eject  the  cold  that  has  taken 
temporary  possession  of  land  to  which  it 
does  not  owe  its  birth;  and  the  process  of 
ejectment  is  as  follows :  The  superincumbent 
atmosphere,  warmed  by  the  sun,  melts  the 
surface  of  the  snow ;.  and  as  soon  as  the  former 
has  taken  to  itself  a  portion  of  the  cold,  the 
wind  bringing  with  it  a  new  atmosphere,  re- 
peats the  operation ;  and  thus  on,  until  the 
mass  of  snow  is  either  effectually  ejected,  or 
materially  diminished. 

<  But  while  the  combined  action  of  sun  and 
wind  are  producing  this  simple  effect  in  tlie 
old  world,  there  exists  in  the  northern 'regions 
of  the  new  world  a  physical  obstruction  to  the 
operation.  I  allude  to  the  interminable  forest, 
through  the  boughs  and  branches  of  which  the 
descending  snow  falls,  until  reaching  the 
ground  it  remains  hidden  from  the  sun  and 
protected  from  the  wind ;  and  thus  every  day's 
snow  adds  to  the  accumulation,  until  the  whole 
region  is  converted  into  an  almost  boundless 
ice-bouse,  from  which  there  slowly  but  contin- 
uously arises,  like  a  mist  from  the  ground,  a 
suratum  of  cold  air,  which  the  north-west  pre- 
vailing wind  wafts  over  the  south,  and  which 
freezes  every  thing  in  its  way.  The  effect  of 
air  passing  over  ice  is  curiously  exemplified  on 
the  Atlantic,  where,  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  oflen  during  the 
night,  there  suddenly  comes  over  every  pas- 
senger a  cold  mysterious  chill,  like  the  hand  of 
death  itself,  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  a  floating 
iceberg.  In  South  America  I  remember  a  tri- 
fling instance  of  the  same  effect.  I  was  walk- 
ing in  the  main  street  of  San  Jago  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer,  and,  like  every  human  or  living 
being  in  the  city,  was  exhausted  by  extreme 
heat,  when  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  some  one  was 
breatliing  upon  my  face  with  frozen  lungs.  I 
stopped,  and  turning  round,  perceived  at  a 
little  distance  a  line  of  mules  laden  with  snow, 
which  they  had  just  brought  down  from  the 
Andes.  And  if  this  insignificant  cargo^if  the 
presence  of  a  solitary  little  iceberg  in  the  ocean 
can  produce  the  sensation  I  have  described,  it 
surely  need  hardly  be  observed  how  great 
must  be  the  freezing  efi'ects  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  of  the  north-west  wind  blow- 
ing over  an  uncovered  ice-hou6e,  composed  of 
masses  of  accumulated  snow  several  feet  in 
thickness,  and  many  hundreds  of  miles  both  in 
length  and  breadth. 

*  Now  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that — ^whilc  evety 
backwoodsman  in  America  is  occupying  him- 
self, as  he  thinks,  solely  for  his  own  interest,  in 
clearing  his  location — every  tree  which,  falling 
under  his  axe,  admits  a  patch  of  sunshine  to 
the- earth,  in  an  infinitesimal  degree  soflens  and 
ameliorates  the  climate  of  the  vaift  continent 
around  him ;  and  yet,  as  the  portion  of  cleared 
land  in  North  America,  compared  with  that 
which  remains  uncleared,  has  been  said  scarce- 
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ly  to  exceed  that  which  the  seams  of  a  coat 
bear  to  the  whole  garment,  it  is  evident,  that 
although  the  assiduity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  no  doubtafiected  the  climate  of  North 
America,  the  axe  is  too  weak  an  instrument  to 
produce  any  important  change. 

*  But  one'  of  the  most  wonderful  character- 
istics of  Nature  is  the  manner  in  which  she 
oOen  nnobservedly  produces  great  effects  from 
causes  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible ; 
and  accordingly  while  the  human  race — so  far 
as  an  alteration  of  climate  is  concerned — 
are  laboring  almost  in  vain  in  the  regions  in 
question,  swarms  of  little  flics,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  are,  and  for  many  years  have  been, 
most  materially  altering  the  climate  of  the 
great  continent  of  North  America. 

^  The  manner  in  which  they  unconsciously 
perform  this  important  duty  is  as  follows:^ 
They  sting,  bite,  and  torment  the  wild  animals 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  especially  iu  summer, 
the  poor  creatures,  like  those  in  Abyssinia,  de* 
scribed  by  Bruce,  become  almost  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  and  to  get  rid  of  their  assailants, 
wherever  the  forest  happened  to  be  on  fire, 
they  rushed  to  the  smoke,  instinctively  know- 
ing quite  well  that  the  fiies  would  bo  unable  to 
follow  them  there.  The  wily  Indian  observing 
these  movements,  shrewdly  perceived  that  by 
setting  fire  to  the  forest  the  fiies  would  drive  to 
him  his  game,  instead  of  his  being  obliged  to 
trail  in  search  of  it^  and  the  experiment  hav- 
ing proved  eminently  successful,  tlie  Indians 
for  man^  years  have  been,  and  still  ate,  in  the 
habit  of  burmng  tracts  of  wood  so  immense^ 
that  from  ver^  high  and  scientific  authority  I 
have  been  informed,  thai  the  amount  of  land 
thus  burned  under  the  influence  of  the  flies  has 
exceeded  many  millions  of  acres,  and  that  it 
has  been,  and  still  is,  materially  changing  the 
climate  of  North  America.' 

But,  besides  the  effect  thai  this  small  ma- 
chinery is  producing  on  the  thermometer, 
it  is  simultaneously  working  out  another 
great  operation  of  Nature. 

'Although  the  game,  to  avoid  the  stings  of 
their  tiny  assailants,  come  from  distant  re.giona 
to  the  smoke,  and  therein  fall  from  the  arrows 
and  rifles  of  their  human  foes,  yet  this  burning 
of  the  forest  destroys  the  rabbits  and  smaO 
game,  as  well  as  the  young  of  the  larger  game  ; 
and  therefore,  just  as  brandy  and  whisky  for  a 
short  time  raise  the  spirits  of  the  drunkard, 
but  eventually  leave  him  pale,  melancholy, 
and  dejected,  so  does  this  vicious,  improvid^  nt 
mode  of  poaching  game  for  a  short  time  fat- 
ten, but  eventually  afflict  with  famine  all  those 
who  have  engaged  in  it ;  and  thus,  for  instance, 
the  Beaver  Indians,  who  forty  years  ago  were 
a  powerful  and  numerous  tribe,  are  now  re- 
duced to  less  than  one  hundred  men,  who  can 
scarcely  find  wild  animals  enough  to  keep 
I  hemseives  alive.  In  short,  the  red  population 
is  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  moose  and  wood  buffalo  on  which 
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their  tbrefalhcrs  had  subsisted :  and  ns  every 
traveller,  as  well  as  trader,  in  those  various  rc- 
ffions,  confirms  these  stAtements,  how  wonder- 
ful is  the  dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  under 
which,  by  the  simple  agency  of  little  flies,  not 
only  is  tiie  American  Continent  gradually  un- 
dergoing a  process  which,  wiih  oilier  causes, 
will  assimilate  itd  climate  to  that  of  Europe, 
but  (licU  the  Indiana  ihemsclvea  are  clearing 
and  preparing  their  own  country  for  the  recep- 
tion of  another  race,  who  will  hereafter  gaze 
at  the  remains  of  the  elk,  the  bear,  and  the 
beaver  with  the  same  feelings  of  astonishment 
with  which  similar  vestiges  are  discovered  in 
Europe— the  monuments  of  a  state  of  exist- 
ence that  has  passed  away !' 

After  some  n^re  dissertation  on  the  cli- 
fnate  generally  of  North  America,  as  con- 
stituting the  most  extraordinary  feature  in 
its  physical  character — and  especially  on 
the  contrast  between  its  West  Indian  sum- 
mers and  its  Norwegian  winters — he  comes 
to  the  Christmas  scenery  of  Canada  in  par- 
ticular. 

'  Even  under  bright  sunshine^  and  in  a  most 
exhilarating  air,  the  biting  efiect  of  the  cold 
apon  the  face  resembles  the  application  of  a 
strong  acid ;  and  the  healthy  grin  which  the 
countenance  assumes,  requires — as  I  often  ob- 
served on  those  who  for  many  nn'nutes  had 
been  in  a  warm  room  waiting  to  see  me — a 
considerable  time  to  relax.  In  a  calm  almost 
any  degree  of  cold  is  bearable,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  successive  doses  of  it  to  the  face,  by 
wind,  becomes  occasionally  almost  unbear- 
able ;  indeed  I  remember  seeing  the  left  cheek 
of  nearly  twenty  of  our  soldiers  simultaneously 
frost-bitten  in  marching  about  a  hundred  yards 
across  a  bleak  open  sjiace,  completely  exposed 
to  a  strong  and  bitterly  cold  north-west  wind 
that  was  blowing  upon  us  all.' 

'Of  late  years,  English  fireplaces  have  been 
introduced  into  many  houses ;  and  though 
mine  atToronto  was  warmed  with  hot  air  from 
n  large  oven,  with  fires  in  all  our  sitting-rooms, 
nevertheless  the  wood  for  my  grate,  which 
was  piled  close  to  the  fire,  often  remained  till 
night  covered  with  tlie  snow  which  was  on  it 
when  first  deposited  there  in  the  morning. 
And,  as  a  further  instance  of  the  climate,  I  may 
add,  that  several  times  while  my  mind  was 
very  warmly  occupied  in  writing  my  dispatch- 
es, i  found  my  pen  full  of  a  lump  of  stuff  that 
appeared  to  be  hone^,  but  which  proved  to  be 
frozen  ink  j  again,  after  washing  \n  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  took  up  some  money  that  had  lain 
all  night  on  my  table,  I  at  first  fancied  it  had 
become  sticky,' until  I  discovered  that  the  sen- 
sation was  caused  by  it^  freezing  to  my  fingers, 
which,  in  consequence  of  my  ablutions,  were 
not  perfectly  dry.* 

In  spite  of  this  intensity  of  cold,   the 
powerful  circolatton  of  the  larfirer  quadru- 
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peds  keeps  the  blood  in  their  veins,  as  the 
movement  of  the  waters  does  the 
lakes,  from  freezing ;  but  the  human 
not  being  gifted  with  equal  vigor, 
every  winter  lose  their  limbs,  and 
their  lives,  from  sheer  cold. 


great 
frame 
many 
some 


'  I  one  day  inquired  of  a  fine  ruddy  honest- 
looking  man  who  called  upon  me,  and  whose 
toes  and  insteps  of  each  foot  had  been  trunca- 
ted, how  the  accident  happened?  He  told  me 
that  the  first  winter  he  came  from  England  he 
lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  and  that  alter  walk- 
ing for  some  hours,  feeling  pain  in  his  feet,  he 
took  ofif  his  boots,  and  from, the  flesh  immedi- 
ately swelling,  he  was  unable  to  put  them  on 
agam.  His  stockings,  which  were  very  old 
ones,  soon  wore  into  holes,  and  as  rising  on  his 
insteps  he  was  hurriedly  proceeding  he  knew 
not  where,  he  saw  with  alarm,  but  without  feel- 
ing the  slightest  pain,  first  one  toe  and  then 
another  break  oft  as  if  they  had  been  pieces  of 
brittle  stick,  and  in  this  mutilated  state  he  con- 
tinued to  advance  till  he  reached  a  path  which 
led  him  to  an  inhabited  log-house,  where  he 
remained  suffering  great  pain  till  his  cure  waa 
effected. 

^  On  another  occasion,  while  an  Englishman 
was  driving  one  bright  beautiful  day  in  a 
sleigh  on  the  ice,  his  horse  suddenly  ran  away, 
and  fancying  he  could  stop  him  better  wfth- 
out  his  cumbersome  fur  gloves  than  with  them, 
he  unfortunately  took  them  off.  As  the  mfuri- 
ated  animal  at  his  utmost  speed  proceeded,  the 
man,  who  was  facing  a  keen  north-west  wind, 
felt  himself  gradually  as  it  were  turning  into 
marble,  and  by  the  time  he,  stopped,  both  his 
hands  were  so  completely  and  so  irrecoverably 
frozen  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  them  am- 
putated. 

'  Although  the  sun,  from  the  latitude,  has 
considerable  power,  it  appears  only  to  illumi- 
nate the  sparkling  snow,  which,  like  the  sugar 
on  a  bridal  cake,  conceals  the  whole  surface. 
The  instant  however  the  fire  of  heaven  sinks 
below  the  horizon,  the  cold  descends  from  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  with  a  feeling 
as  if  it  were  poured  down  upon  the  head  and 
shoulders  from  a  jug.' 

If  any  Canadian  artist  aspires  to  rival 
the  famous  sign-posts  of  '  Les  Quatre  Sai- 
sons'  at  Wiesbaden,  he  will  find  his  mates 
rials  ready  to  his  hand  in  what  follows : — 

'  In  the  Summer,  the  excessive  heat— the  vi- 
olent paroxysms  of  thunder — the  parching 
drought — the  occasional  deluges  of  rain — the 
siyrht  of  bright-red,  bright-blue,  and  other 
gaudy-plumageJ  birds — of  the  brilliant  hum- 
ming-bird, and  of  inrjumerable  fire-flies  that  at 
night  appear  like  the  reflection  upon  earth  of 
the  stars  Hhining  ubove  them  in  the  heavens,, 
would  almost  persuade  the  emigrant  that  he 
was  living  within  Uie  tropics. 
/As  Autumn  approaches,  the  various  treea 
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of  the  forest  aeeume  hues  of  every  shade  of 
red,  yellow,  and  brown,  of  the  most  vivid  de- 
scription. The  air  gradually  becomes  a 
healthy  and  delightful  mixture  of  sunshine  and 
frost,  and  the  golden  sunsets  are  so  many  glo- 
rious assemblages  of  clouds — some  like  moun- 
tains of  white  wool,  others  of  the  darkest  hues 
— and  of  broad  rays  of  yellow,  of  crimpon. 
and  of  golden'light,  which  without  intermixing 
radiate  upwards  to  a  great  height  from  the 
poiot  of  the  horizon  at  which  the  deep  red  lu- 
minary is  about  to  disappear. 

^  As  the  Winter  approaches  the  cold  daily 
strengthens,  and  before  the  branches  of  the 
trees  and  the  surface  of  the  country  become 
white,  every  living  being  seems  to  be  sensible 
of  the  temperature  that  is  about  to  arrive. 
The  gaudy  birds,  humming-birds,  and  fire- 
flies, depart  first ;  then  follow  the  pigeons ;  the 
wild-fowl  take  refuge  in  the  lakes — until  scarce- 
ly a  bird  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  forest. 
Several  of  the  animals  seek  refuge  in  warmer 
regions ;  and  even  the  shaggy  bear,  whose 
coat  seems  warm  enough  to  resist  any  degree 
of  cold,  instinctively  looks  out  in  time  mr  a 
hollow  tree  into  which  he  may  leisurely  climb, 
to  hang  in  it  during  the  winter  as  inanimate 
as  a  flitch  of  bacon  from  the  ceiling  of  an  Eng- 
lish farm-house ;  and  even  many  of  the  fishes 
make  their  deep-water  arrangements  for  not 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  rivers  and  harbors 
during  the  period  they  are  covered  with  ice. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  brightness  of 
the  winter's  sun,  I  always  felt  that  there  was 
something  indescribably  awful  and  appalling 
in  all  these  bestial,  birdal,  and  piscal  precau- 
tions ;  and  yet  it  is  with  pride  that  one  ooserves 
Uiat  while  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts ' 
of  the  field,  one  afier  another,  are  seen  retreat- 
ing before  the  approaching  winter  like  women 
and  children  before  an  advancing  army,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  stand  firm  : — and  indeed 
they  are  quite  right  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
winter,  when  it  does  arrive,  turns  out  to  be  a 
season  of  hilarity  and  of  healthv  enjoyment. 
Not  only  is  the  whole  surface  ot  the  ground, 
including  roads  and  paths  of  every  descrip- 
tion, beautifully  macadamized  with  a  covering 
of  snow,  over  which  every  man's  horse,  with 
tinkling  bells,  can  draw  him  and  his  family  in 
a  sleigh ;  hut  every  harbor  becomes  a  national 
playground  to  ride  on,  and  every  river  an  ar- 
terial road  to  travel  on. 
*     <  In  all  directions  running  water  gradually 
congeals.    The  mill-wheel  becomes  covered 
with  a  frozen  torrent,  in  which  it  remains  as  in 
a  glass  case ;  and  I  have  even  seen  small  wa- 
terfalb  begin  to  freeze  on  both  sides,  until  tlie 
cataract,  arrested  in  its  fall  by  the  power  ot 
heaven,  is  converted  for  the  season  into  a  solid 
mirror.      Although  the  temperature  of  tlie 
water  in  the  great  lakes  is  infinitely  below 
freezing,  yet  the  restless  rise  and  fall  of  (he 
waves  prevent  their  congelation.    As  a  trifling 
instance,  however,  of  their  disposition  to  do 
so,  1  may  mention  that  during  the  two  winters 
1  was  at  Toronto,  1  made  a  rule  from  wliich 


I  never  departed,  to  walk  every  rooming  to  the 
end  of  a  long  wooden  pier  that  ran  out  into  the 
unfrozen  waters  of  the  lake.    In  windy  wea- 
ther and  during  extreme  cold  the  water,  in 
dashing  against  this  work,  rose  in  ibe  air; 
bnt  before  it  could  reach  roe  it  often  froze,  and 
thus,  without  wetting  my  cloak,  the  drops  of 
ice  used  to  fall  harmless  at  my  feet.    But  al- 
though the  great  lake,  for  want  of  a  momeof  • 
tranquillity,  cannot  congeal,  yet  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  its  shores  the  waves,  as  they 
break  on  the  ground,  instantly  freeze — and 
this  operation  continuing  bv  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  the  quiet  shingled  oeadi  is  converted 
throughout  its  whole  length  into  high,  sharps 
js^gged  rocks  of  ice,  over  which  it  is  oocasioa- 
ally  difficult  to  climb.    I  was  one  day  riding 
with  a  snaffle-bridle  on  thf  glare  iee  of  the 
great  bay  of  Toronto,  on  a  horse  I  had  jost 
purchased,  without  having  been  made  aware 
of  his  vice,  which  I  afterwards  learned  had 
been  the  cause  of  a  serious  accident  to  his 
late  master,  when  he  suddenly,  unasked,  ex- 
plained it  to  me  by  running  away.    On  one 
side  of  me  was  the  open  water  of  the  lake,  in- 
to which  if  I  had  ridden,  I  should  almost  in- 
stantly have  been  covered  with  a  coating  of 
ice  as  white  as  that  on  a  candle  that  has  just 
received  its  first  dip;   while  on  every  other 
side  I  was  surrounoed  by  these  jagged  rocks 
of  ice,  the  narrow  passes  through  which  I  was 
going  much  too  fast  to  be  able  to  investigate. 
My  only  course,  therefore, was  to  force  my  horse 
round  and  round  within  the  eircumferenoe  of 
the  little  troubles  that  environed  roe,  and  this 
I  managed  to  do,  every  time  diminishing  the 
circle,  until,  before  I  was  what  Sydney  Smith 
termed  ^^squirrel-minded,"  the  animal  became 
sufficiently  tired  to  stop. 

'The  scene  on  these  frozen  harbors  and 
bays  in  winter  is  very  interesting.  Sleighs^  in 
which  at  least  one  young  representative  of  the 
softer  sex  is  generally  seated,  are  to  be  seen 
and  heard  driving  and  tinkling  acrosa  in  vari- 
ous directions,  or  occasionally  standing  still  to 
witness  a  trot  ting-match  or  some  other  amisie- 
ment  on  the  ice.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene 
here  and  there  are  a  few  dark  spots  on  the 
surface  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyse  even 
when  approached,  until  from  beneath  the  eon- 
fused  mass  there  gradually  arises,  with  a  mild 
'^  Why-disturb-me  ?"  expression  of  ooame- 
nance,  the  red  face  and  shaggy  head  of  an 
Indian,  who  for  hours  Iihs  been  lying  on  his 
stomach  to  spear  fish  through  a  small  bole 
which,  for  that  purpose,  he  has  cut  through 
the  ice.  In  other  parts  are  to  be  seen  groups 
of  men  occupied  in  sawing  out  for  sale  large 
cubical  blocks  of  ice  of  a  beautiful  biuish  ap- 
pearance, piled  upon  eadi  other  like  dresaed 
Bath-stones  for  building.  The  water  of  which 
this  ice  is  composed  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  re- 
sembling that  which  has  lately  been  imported 
to  Engkuid  as  well  as  to  India,  and  which  has 
become  a  new  luxury  of  general  use.' 

We  bate  now  a  charming  bit  of  leeMre 
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OD  the  most  delightful  novelty  of  our  own 
London  summer — the  WaUkam  ice : — 
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'  I  have  often  been  amosed  at  observing 
how  imperfectly  the  theory  of  ice  is,  practically 
speaking,  nnderstciod  in  England.  People 
talk  of  MB  being  **  as  hot  as  fire,'-  and  *'  as  cold 
as  ice,"  jost  as  if  the  temperature  of  each  were 
a  fixed  quantity,  whereas  there  are  as  many 
temperatures  of  fire,  and  as  many  temperatures 
of  ice,  as  there  are  climates  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  heat  of  boiling  water  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  any  attempt  to  make  water  hot- 
ter than  '* boiling"  only^creates  steam,  which 
flies  off  from  the  top  exactly  as  fast  as,  and 
exactly  in  the  proponion  to,  the  amount  of  heat, 
be  ic  great  or  email,  that  is  applied  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

*  Now,  for  want  of  half  a  moment's  reflection, 
people  in  England  are  very  prone  to  believe 
that  water  cannot  be  made  colder  than  ice ; 
and  accordingly,  if  a  good-humored  man  suc- 
ceeds in  filling  bis  ioe-liouse,  he  feels  satisfied 
that  his  ice  is  as  good  as  any  other  man's  ice ; 
in  short,  that  ice  is  ice,  and  that  there  is  no  use 
in  any  body  attempting  to  deny  it  But  the  truth 
i&  that  the  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  that  at  which  water  freezes,  is 
only  the  commencement  of  an  operation  that 
is  almost  infinite ;  for  after  its  congelation  wa- 
ter is  as  competent  to  continue  to  receive  cold 
as  it  was  when  it  was  fluid.  The  application 
of  cold  to  a  block  of  ice  does  not  therefore,  as 
in  the  case  of  heat  applied  beneath  boiling 
water,  cause  what  is  added  at  one  end  to  fly 
out  at  the  other;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  extra 
cold  is  added  to  and  retained  by  the  mass,  and 
thus  the  temperature  of  the  ice  falls  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  until  in  Lower  Canada 
it  occasionally  sinks  to  forty  degrees  below 
zero,  or  to  seventy-two  degrees  below  the  tem- 
perature of  ice  just  congealed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  if  two  ice-houses  were  to  be 
filled,  the  one  with  the  former,  say  Canada  ice, 
and  the  other  with  the  latter,  say  English  ice, 
the  diflference  between  the  quantity  of  cold 
stored  up  in  each  would  be  as  appreciable  as 
the  difierence  between  a  cellar  full  of  gold  and 
a  cellar  full  of  copper ;  in  short,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  ice,  like  that  of  metals,  depends  on 
the  investigation  of  an  assayer — that  is  to  sav, 
a  cubic  foot  of  Lower  Canada  ice  is  infinitely 
more  valuable,  or  in  other  words,  it  contains 
infinitely  more  cold,  than  a  cubic  foot  of  Upper 
Canada  ice,  which  again  contains  more  cold 
than  a  cubic  foot  of  Wenham  ice,  which  con- 
tains infinitely  more  cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of 
English  ice ;  and  thus,  although  each  of  these 
lour  cubic  feet  of  ice  has  precisely  the  same 
shape,  they  each,  as  summer  approaches,  di- 
minish in  value,  that  is  to  say,  they  each  grad- 
ually lose  a  portion  of  their  cold — until  long 
before  the  Lower  Canada  ice  has  melted,  the 
English  ice  has  been  converted  into  lukewarm 
water.  The  above  theory  is  so  clearly  under- 
stood in  North  America,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  who  annually  store  for  exportation 


immense  quantities  of  Wenham  ice,  and  who 
know  quite  well  that  cold  ice  will  meet  the 
markets  in  India,  while  the  warmer  article 
melts  on  the  passage,  talk  of  their  "  crops  of 
ice  "  just  as  an  English  farmer  talks  of  his 
crop  of  wheat' 

On  seeing  for  the  heading  of  a  chapter 
'  The  Emigrant's  Lark,'  we  confess  we  an^ 
ticipated  the  details  of  some  spirited  episode 
in  the  personal  history  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Sir  F.  B.  Head ;  but  no— it  is  a  sim- 
ple humble  story  about  a  poor  emigrant 
cobbler — told  with  all  Sir  Francis's  quaint- 
ness  of  humor,  and  that,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  him,  delightfully  mellowed  with  a 
subdqed  and  amiable  pathos  : — 

*  Henry  Patterson  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
sailed  from  the  Tower  in  the  year  1S34,  as 
emigrants  on  board  a  vessel  heavily  laden  with 
passengera,  and  bound  to  Quebec. 

'  Patterson  was  an  intimate  friend  of  a  noted 
bird-catcher  in  London  called  Charley  Nash. 
Now  Nash  had  determined  to  make  his  friend 
a  present  of  a  good  sky-lark  to  take  to  Canada 
with  him ;  but  not  having  what  be  called  '*  a 
real  good  un  "  among  his  collection,  he  went 
into  the  country  on  purpose  to  trap  one.  In 
this  effort  he  succeeded,  but  when  he  returned 
to  London  he  found  that  his  friend  Patterson 
had  embarked,  and  that  the  vessel  had  sailed 
a  few  hours  before  he  reached  the  Tower 
Stairs.  He  therefore  jumped  on  board  a 
steamer  that  was  starting,  and  overtook  the 
ship  just  as  she  reached  Uravesend,  where  he 
hired  a  small  boat,  and  then  sculling  alon^ 
side,  he  was  soon  recognized  by  Patterson  and 
his  wife,  who,  with  a  crowd  of  other  male  and 
female  emigrants,  of  all  ages,  were  taking  a 
last  farewell  of  the  various  objects  which  the 
vessel  was  slowly  passing.  "  Here's  a  bird  fbr 
you,  Harry,"  said  Nash  to  Patterson,  as,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  skifi^  he  took  the  frightened  cap- 
tive out  of  his  hat,  .^^  and  if  it  sings  as  well  in  a 
cage  as  it  did  just  now  in  the  air.  it  will  be  the 
best  you  have  ever  heard."  Patterson,  de- 
scending a  few  steps  from  the  ffang-way, 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  received  the  bird, 
which  he  immediately  called  Charley  in  re- 
membrance of  his  faithful  friend  Nash. 

'  In  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  the  vessel  was 
wrecked:  almost  eveiy  thing  was  lost  exoepc 
the  lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  Patterson,  with  his  wife  hang- 
ing heavily  on  his  arm,  landed  in  Canada,  be 
was  destitute  of  every  thing  he  had  owned  on 
board  excepting  Charley,  whom  he  had  pre- 
served and  afterwards  kept  fbr  three  days  in 
the  foot  of  iin  old  stocking. 

<  After  some  few  sorrows,  and  afler  some 
little  time.  Patterson  settled  himself  at  Toron- 
to, in  the  lower  part  of  a  small  house  in  King 
street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town, 
where  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker.  His  shop 
had  a  southern  aspect;  he  drove  a  nail  into 
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tiie  outBi'de  of  his  window,  and  regularly  every 
morning,  juBt  before  he  eat  upon  his  stool  to 
commence  his  daily  work,  he  carefully  huns 
upon  this  nail  a  common  sky-lark's  cage,  which 
had  a  solid  back  of  dark  wood,  with  a  bow  or 
small  wire  orchestra  in  front,  upon  the  bottom 
of  which  there  was  to  be  seen,  whenever  it 
could  be  procured,  a  fresh  eod  of  gretfn  turf. 

^  As  Charley's  wings  were  of  no  use  to  him 
in  this  prison,  the  only  wholesome  exercise  he 
could  take  was  hy  hopping  on  and  off  his  little 
stage ;  and  this  sometimes  he  could  continue 
to  do  most  cheerfully  for  hours,  stopping  only 
occasionally  to  dip  hia  bill  into  a  small  square 
tin  box  of  water  suspended  on  one  side,  and 
then  to  raise  it  for  a  second  or  two  towards 
the  sky.  As  soon,  however,  as  (and  only 
when)  his  spirit  moved  nim,  this  feathered 
captive  again  hopped  upon  his  stage,  and 
there,  standing  on  a  bit  of  British  soil,  with 
his  little  neck  extended,  his  small  head  slightly 
turned,  his  drooping  win<!8  gently  fluttering, 
his  bright  black  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the 
distant  deep,  dark  blue  Canada  sky,  he  com- 
menced his  unpremeditated  morning  song,  his 
extempore  matin  prayer ! 

<  The  effect  of  his  thrilling  notes,  of  his  shrill 
joyous  song,  of  his  pure,  unadulterated  Eng- 
lish voice  upon  the  people  of  Canada  can 
probably  be  imagined  by  those  only  who 
either  by  adversity  have  been  prematurely 
weaned  from  their  mother  country,  or  who, 
from  long  continued  absence  and  from  hope 
deferred,  have  learned  in  a  foreign  land  to 
appreciate  the  inestimable  blessings  of  their 
father-land,  of  their  parent  home.  AH  sorts 
of  men,  riding,  driving,  walking,  propelled  by 
urgent  business,  or  sauntering  ror  appetite  or 
amusement,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  stop- 
ped, spell-bound,  to  listen,  for  more  or  less 
time,  to  the  inspired  warbling,  to  the  joyful 
hallelujahs  of  a  common  homely-dressed  Eng- 
lish lark !  Reformers,  as  they  leaned  towards 
him,  heard  nothing  in  his  enchanting  melody 
which  even  they  could  desire  to  improve.  1 
believe  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  obdurate 
Radicals*  he  reanimated  feelings  of  youthful 
attachment  to  their  mother  country ;  and  that 
even  the  trading  Yankee,  in  whoso  country 
birds  of  the  most  gorgeous  plumage  snuffle 
rather  than  sing,  must  have  acknowledged 
that  the  heaven-born  talent  of  this  little  bird 
unaccountably  warmed  tl\e  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
that  flowed  in  his  veins.  1  must  own  that,  al- 
though 1  always  refrained  from  joining  Char- 
ley's motley  audience,  yet,  while  he  was  sing- 
ing, I  never  rode  by  him  without  acknowledg- 
ing, as  he  stood  with  his  outstretched  neck 
looking  to  heaven,  that  he  was  (at  all  events 
fbr  hrs  size)  the  most  poweribi  advocate  tor 
Church  and  State  in  her  Majesty's  dominions : 
and  that  his  eloquence  was  as  strongly  appre- 
ciated by  others,  Patterson  received  many 
convincing  proofs. 

*  Three  times  as  he  sat  beneath  the  cage, 
proud  518  Lucifer,  yet  hammering  away  at  n 
thoe-Eole  lying  in  purgatory  on  his  lap-stone, 
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and  then,  with  a  waxed  thread  in  each  hand, 
suddenly  extending  his  elbows  like  a  scara- 
mouch, three  times  was  he  interrupted  in  bis 
work  by  people  who  each  separately  offered 
him  one  hundred  dollars  for  his  lark ;  ao  old 
farmer  repeatedly  offered  him  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  him ;  and  a  poor  Sussex 
carter  who  had  imprudently  stopped  to  hear 
him  sing,  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  with 
affection  and  malc^te  du  paySy  that,  walking 
into  the  shop,  he  oflered  tor  him  all  he  poa- 
sepsed  in  the  world,  his  horse  and  cart ;  but 
Patterson  would  sell  him  lo  no  one.' 

We  infer  that  Henry  Patterson  turned 
out,  like  many  others  of  his  class,  when 
Sir  F.  Head  called  on  the  liegemen  of  the 
Crown  to  withstand  and  chastise  the  '  Sym* 
pathizers/  and  that  the  poor  cobbler  waa 
slain  in  his  humble  effort  to  discharge  what 
he  was  so  unenlightened  as  to  regard  as  his 
duty.  The  historian's  method  of  alluding 
to  the  fact  is  highly  characteristic,  it  must 
be  allowed — as  much  so  as  his  Excellency's 
own  procedure  in  consequence  thereof. 

'  On  a  certain  evening  of  October,  1837,  the 
shutters  of  Patterson's  shop-windows  were 
half  closed,  on  account  of  his  having  that 
morning  been  accidentally  shot  dead.  The 
widow's  prospects  were  thus  suddenly  rained, 
her  hopes  blasted,  her  goods  sold,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  1  made  myself  the  owner — the 
lord  and  master  of  poor  Patterson's  lark. 

^It  was  my  earnest  desire,  if  possible,  to 
better  his  condition,  and  I  certainly  felt  very 
proud  to  possess  him ;  but  somehow  or  other 
this  "  Charley-is-my-darling "  sort  of  feeling 
evidently  was  not  reciprocal.  Whether  it  waa 
that  in  tne  conservatory  of  Government  House 
at  Toronto  Charley  missed  ihe  sky — whether 
it  was  that  he  disliked  the  movement,  or  rather 
wutU  of  movement,  in  my  elbows — or  whether 
from  some  mysterious  feelings,  some  strange 
fancy  or  misgiving,  the  chamber  of  his  litUe 
mind  was  hung  with  black,  I  can  only  say  that 
during  the  three  months  he  remained  m  my 
service  I  could  never  induce  him  to  open  hts 
mouth,  and  that  up  to  the  last  hour  of  my  de- 
parture he  would  never  sing  to  me. 

'  On  leaving  Canada  I  gave  him  to  Daniel 
Orris,  an  honest,  faithful,  loyal  friend,  who 
had  accompanied  me  to  the  province.  Hia 
station  in  life  was  about  equal  to  that  of  poor 
Patterson ;  and  accordingly,  so  soon  as  the 
bird  was  hung  by  him  on  the  outside  of  his 
humble  dwelling,  he  began  to  sing  again  as 
exquisitely  as  ever.  He  continued  to  do  so  all 
through  Sir  George  Arthur's  administration. 
He  sang  all  the  time  Lord  Durham  waa  at 
work — he  sanir  al\er  the  Legislative  <Jouncil 
— the  Kxerutivc  Council— the  House  of  As- 
<5enibly  of  the  province  had  ceased  for  ever  to 
t'xist — he  sang  all  the  while  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament were  iraming  and  agreeing  to  an  Act 
oy  which  even  the  name  of  Upper  Canada 
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wag  to  cease  to  exist — he  Bang  all  the  while 
Lords  John  Russell  and  Sydenham  were  ar- 
ran^rjng,  efTeciifg,  and  perpetuating  upon  the 
United  Provinces  of  Canada  tlie  baneful 
domination  of  what  they  called  "  responsible 
government  ;*'  and  then>  feeling  that  the  voice 
of  an  English  lark  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
service  to  that  noble  portion  of  her  Majesty ^s 
dominions — he  died. 

*  Orris  sent  me  his  skini  his  skull,  and  his 
legs.  I  took  them  to  the  very  best  artist  in 
London— the  gentleman  who  stuffs  for  the 
British  Museum — who  told  me,  to  my  great 
joy,  that  these  remains  were  perfectly  uniniur- 
eci.  After  listening  with  great  profeesional  in- 
terest  to  the  case,  he  promised  me  that  he 
would  exert  his  utmost  talent ;  and  in  about  a 
month  Charley  returned  to  me  with  unruffled 
plumage,  standing  again  on  the  little  orches- 
tra of  his  cage,  with  his  mouth  open,  looking 
upwards — in  short,  in  the  attitude  of  singing, 
just  as  I  have  de^icribed  him. 

'  I  have  had  the  whole  covered  with  a  large 
glass  case,  and  upon  the  dark  wooden  back  of 
the  cage  there  is  pasted  a  piece  of  white  pa- 
per, upon  which  1  have  written  the  following 
words: — This  Lark,  taken  to  Canada  by  a 
poor  Emigrant,  was  shipwrecked  in  the  St. 
JLawrence,  and  after  singing  at  Toronto  for 
nine  years,  died  there  on  the  \^th  of  March ^ 
1843,  universally  regretted, — Home  !  Home  I 
9weet  Hume  P 

This  little  story  has  tempted  us  into  the 
border-land  of  politics — bnt  not  surely  so 
as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  bird-fancying 
Exaltado.  We  are  afraid  we  cannot  pro- 
mise quite  a8,much  for  our  next  quotation. 
Nevertheless,  we  fancy  e?en  Sir  Francis 
Head's  stiffest  political  opponents  will  (now 
that  his  days  of  |rovernorship  are  so  well 
over)  bear  with  his,  however  weak  and  fe- 
verish, enthusiasm  about  what  was  to  him 
the  sacred  symbol  of  a  creed  that  they 
would  consign  to  the  same  department  of 
the  British  Museum  which  contains  the 
skin  of  Pharaoh  and  the  wig  of  Potiphar. 
We  are  about  to  plunder  a  chapter  caUed 
•  The  British  Flag  :'— 

*  On  my  arrival  at  Toronto,  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province,  propelled  by  a  variety 
of  feelings  which  they  could  not  control,  were 
seen  centripedally  riding,  driving,  or  walking 
towards  Government  House.  One,  in  pure 
English,  described  to  me  the  astonishing  luxu- 
riance of  the  western  district ;  another,  in  a 
strong  Irish  brogue,  the  native  beauty  of  Lake 
Simcoe;  another,  in  broad  Scotch,  explained 
to  me  the  value  of  the  timber  trade  on  the  Ot- 
tawa ;  one  confidently  assured  me  that  in  his 
district  there  were  veins  of  coal — another 
hinted  at  indications  of  copper — one  raved 
ab<^t  a  fishery — another  was  in  raptures  about 
the  college — some  described  to  me  Lakes  Hu- 
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ron,  Erie,  and  Ontario— seveml  the  Falls  of 
Niagara — all  praised  the  climate;  "and  yet," 
said  1  to  myself,  as  absorbed  in  deep  melan- 
choly 1  imperfectly  listened  to  their  descrip- 
tions in  detail,  ''and  yet  how  is  it  that  in  the 
foreground  of  this  splendid  picture  I  can  no 
where  see  the  British  Flag?  Except  by  its 
powerful  influence,  how  can  I,  inexperienced' 
and  unsupporteii,  expect  to  stand  against  the 
difficulties  which  are  about  to  assail  me  ?  Ex- 
cept by  its  eloquence,  how  can  I  advocate  the- 
glorious  institutions  of  our  country?  Except 
under  its  blessing,  how  can  I  even  hope  ta 
prosper  ?  With  nothing  to  look  up  to,  and  no- 
thing to  die  under,  an  aiimiral  might  as  well 
attempt  to  fight  a  ship  without  a  pennant,  or 
to  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  without  a  bottom,  as  that 
I  sliould  vainly  undertake  to  govern  Canada 
from  a  house  with  nothing  on  its  roof  to  ^eet 
the  winds  of  heaven  but  stacks  of  reeking 
chimnevs." 

*  In  building,  I  know  quite  well  that  it  is 
usual  to  commence  by  laying  what  is  vulgarly 
called  the  foundation  stone  ;  however,  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  begin  to  build  my  political 
edifice  from  the  top,  and  accordingly  in  due 
time  there  appeared  on  the  roof  of  Govern- 
ment House,  first,  half  a  dozen  workmen  mys- 
teriously hammering  away,  as  if  at  their  own 
skins,  then  a  tall  strait  staff*  wearing  a  small 
foraging  cap  on  its  head  appeared,  as  if  it  had 
started  up  by  magic,  or  like  a  mushroom  had 
risen  in  the  nifirht ;  and  lastly,  an  artillerynmn, 
in  his  blue  jacKet  and  red  cuffs,  was  seen,  with 
extended  arms,  to  haul  up,  hand  over  head,  and 
to  leave  behind  him,  joyfully  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  the  Britisli  Flag. 

<  What  were  my  own  feelings  when  I  first 
beheld  this  guardian  angel  hovering  over  my 
head  I  had  rather  not  divulge,  but  the  sensa- 
tion it  created  throughout  the  Province  1  need 
not  fear  to  describe.  *"  There's  no  mistaking 
what  that  means !"  exclaimed  an  old  Canadian 
colonel  of  militia  who  happened  to  he  standing 
with  a  group  of  his  comrades,  at  the  moment 
the  artilleryman  finished  his  job.  "Now 
what's  the  use  of  that,  I  should  just  like  to 
know  ?"  muttered  a  well-known  supporter  of 
republican  principles.  However,  the  latter 
observation  was  but  an  exception  to  the  rulci 
for  the  truth  is,  that  the  sight  of  the  British 
Flag  extinguished  rather  than  excited  all  nar- 
row jealousies,  all  angry  feelings,  all  party  dis- 
tinctions, all  provincial  animosities.  Its  glorious 
history  ru8he<l  through  the  mind  and  memory 
to  the  heart  of  almost  every  one  who  heheld  it. 
The  Irish  Catholic,  the  Orangeman,  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the  English  re- 
former, the  voters  for  ballot,  for  universal 
suffrage,  for  responsible  government,  or,  in 
other  terms,  for  "  No  Governor,"  for  liberty 
and  equality,  and  for  other  theoretical  non- 
sense which  thev  did  not  clearly  understand, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  forgot  their  difler- 
ences  as  they  gazed  together  upon  what  all 
alike  claimed  as  their  common  property,  their 
common  wealthy  their  common  parent;  and 
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while,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  its  con- 
gregation, the  hallowed  emblem  fluttered  over 
uieir  heads — it  told  them  that  they  were  the 
children  of  one  family — it  admonished  them  to 
love  one  another — it  bade  them  fear  nothingbut 
God,  honor  their  sovereign,  and  obey  their 
own  laws.  From  sunrise  till  sunset  this  "  bit 
of  bunting  "  was  constantly,  as  from  a  pulpit, 
addressing  itself  to  the  good  feelings  of  all  who 
beheld  it — and  especially  to  the  members  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  who,  in  their 
way  to,  and  return  from.  Parliament-buildings, 
had  to  walk  almost  underneath  it  twice  a  day 
during  the  session.  In  all  weathers  it  was 
there  to  welcome  them,  as  well  as  all  condi- 
tions of  men ;  sometimes,  in  the  burning  heat 
of  summer,  it  hung  motionless  against  the 
staff,  as  if  it  had  just  fainted  away  from  the 
dull,  sultry  muggmess  of  the  atmosphere  ;  at 
other  times  it  was  occasionally  almost  veiled 
by  the  white  snow-storm,  termed  "poudre," 
that  was  drifting  across  it.  Some  one  truly 
enough  declared  that  "  the  harder  it  blew  the 
smaller  it  grew  f  for,  as  there  were  flags  ot 
several  sizes,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  select 
one  suited  to  the  force  of  the  gale,  until,  du- 
ring the  hurricanes  that  occasionally  occur, 
it  was  reduced  from  its  smallest  size  to  a 
^' British  Jack  "  scarcely  bigger  than  a  com- 
mon pocket  handkercief ;  nevertheless,  large 
or  small,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  this  faithful 
sentinel  was  always  at  hia  post 

'For  many  years  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Sootc!)  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  had  been 
in  the  habit,  on  the  days  of  their  respective  pa- 
tron saints,  of  meeting,  and  (very  prudently 
before  dinner)  of  marching  together  arm-in- 
arm,  hand-in-hand,  or  "shoulder  to  shoulder," 
in  procession  down  Ring-street  to  Government 
House,  which  forms  the  western  extremity 
of  that  handsome  thoroughfare  oC  the  city. 
These  assemblages  were  naturally  productive 
of  ^glorious  recollection&T  and  of  noble  senti- 
ments ;  and,  as  I  have  already  staled,  they  al- 
layed rather  than  excited  all  provincial  dis- 
putes. It  was  highly  desirable  to  encourage 
them ;  and  as  for  some  time  there  had  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  government  store  an 
immense  silk  standard,  sent  from  England, 
and  which  had  been  hoisted  on  a  flag-staff  op- 
posite Parliament-buildings  on  the  opening  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  on  the  birth-day  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  on  other  State  occasions.  I 
directed  that  on  the  Uirec  days  alluded  to  the 
artilleryman  who  had  charge  of  the  flag-stafl' 
on  Government  House  should  lower  the  ordi- 
nary flag  so  soon  as  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, preceded  by  its  band,  made  its  appear- 
ance; and  tlien,  as  ft  approached,  to  haul  up 
this  great  Imperial  Standard. 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  to  those 
who  have  never  been  long  from  England,  and 
quite  unnecessary  to  explain  to  those  who 
hav^,  the  feelings  with  which  the  followers  ol 
each  of  these  three  processions  recevied  tli^* 
compliment  so  justly  due  to  the  distinguished 
day  on  which  they  had  respectively  assera- 
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bled.  Every  man  as  he  marched  towards  the 
Imperial  Standard,  which  he  saw  majestically 
rising  in  the  sky  to  receive  him,  felt  convinced 
that  his  stature  was  increasing,  that  his  chest 
was  expanding,  that  the  muscles  of  bis  legq 
were  growing  stronger,  and  that  his  foot  was 
descending  firmer  and  heavier  to  the  ground. 
The  musicians'  lungs  grew  evidently  stouter, 
the  drummers' arms  moved  quicker;  the  na> 
tional  airs  of  '^  God  save  the  Q.ueen,"  *^  St 
Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning,"  and  **  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  resounded  louder 
and  louder;  and  as  the  sacred  object  upon 
which  every  eye  was  fixed  in  its  ascension 
slowlv  floated  and  undulated  across  the  pure 
deep  blue  sky,  it  gradually  revealed  to  view  a 
glittering  mass  of  hieroglyphics  out  of  which 
every  man  ravenously  selected  those  which  he 
conceived  to  be  especially  his  own. 

*"  What  animals  are  those?^^  said  a  man 
through  his  nose,  on  St.  George's  Day,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  congregation  of  Lions  with  fists 
clenched  ready  to  box,  and  of  Unicorns  quite 
as  eager  to  butt,  that  were  waving  over  his 
iiead.  *^  Is  it  animals  you're  spaking  afler?" 
sharply  replied  a  young  Irishman,  who  like  the 
querist  had  been  standing  in  the  crowd,  wait- 
ing  to  see  the  procession  of  Englishmen  ar- 
rive: *^  one  of  thim  animals  I  tell  ye  is  the 
Irish  Harp  ;  and  so  get  out  o*  that,  ye 

Yankee,  or  Pit  bate  the  sovl  out  o*  ye  /"  Now 
it  so  happened  that  by  the  time  the  last 
words  were  ejaculated,  tne  young  Irisbroan's 
white  teeth  had  almost  reached  the  middle- 
aged  querist's  eyebrows ;  and  a&  they  were 
evidently  advancmg,  and  as  the  surgical  ope- 
ration proposed  strongly  resembled  that  of 
taking  the  Kernel  out  of  a  nut,  or  an  oyster  out 
of  its  shell,  the  republican  naturalist  deemed 
it  prudent  instantly  to  decamp,  or  as  it  is 
termed  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  ahsquan- 
tiiaie, 

'  ^  A  number  of  instanees,  more  or  less  amus- 
ing, were  mentioned  to  me  exempltlying  the 
strong  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  mother 
country  elicited  by  the  parental  presence  of 
the  British  Flag.  A  compliment,  however, 
was  paid  to  it  by  one  of  its  most  bitter  ene- 
mies, which,  as  it  forms  part  of  an  important 
Rubject,  and  elucidates  a  serious  mora^  I  will 
venture  to  relate.* 

Sir  Francis  now  mentions  what  occurred 
to  him  on  his  arrival  in  Toronto  after  the 
suppression  of  the  M'Keuzie  outbreak : — 

'  On  entering  the  room  which  to  me,  as  well 
as  to  my  predecessors,  had,  by  day  and  by 
night,  been  the  scene  of  many  an  anxious  hour, 
and  in  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tmns- 
acling  the  whole  of  my  public  business^  my 
first  feeling  wa!^  naturally  enough,  one  of 
humble  gratitude  to  that  Supreme  Power 
which  had  given  victory  to  our  cause ;  and  I 
was  in  the  pleasing  enjoyment  of  reflections  of 
this  nature  when  one  of  my  attendants  enter- 
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ing  the  room  delivered  to  me  a  card,  and  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Bid  well  was  in  the  wait- 
ing-room, and  that  he  appeared  extremely  de- 
sirous to  see  me. 

'  When  I  first  arrjved  in  the  province  this 
Mr.  Bidwell  was  Speaker  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Assembly,  in  which  he  commanded 
a  republican  majority.  Without,  however,  re- 
peatmg  details  which  are  now  matters  of  his- 
tory, I  will  briefly  remind  the  reader,  that  af- 
ter [  had  dissolved  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  had  appealed  to  the  people  to  assist  me  m 
resisting  ine  principle  of  ^'  responsible  provern- 
ment ''  which  Mr.  Bidwell  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  endeavored  to  force  upon  me,  the  former 
not  only  ceased  to  be  Speaker,  but  he  and  al- 
most every  other  member  of  hi^  republican 
majority  lost  their  election,  and  were  replaced 
by  members  firmly  attached  to  British  institu- 

tlODS. 

'  The  insignificant  gang  of-  conspirators 
whose  declamations  had  caused  so  much  sen- 
sation in  England,  seeing  that  they  had  irre- 
vocably lost  ail  power  m  the  legislature  of 
Upper  Canada,  were  induced  by  a  secret  influ- 
ence^ which  1  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
expose,  to  endeavor  to  attain  by  force  of  arms 
that  fivsiem  of  "responsible  government" 
which  by  argument  they  had  failed  to  obtain. 
In  this  conspiracy,  as  well  as  in  the  rebellion 
which  had  just  been  suppressed,  Mr.  Bidwell 
had  been  deeply  implicated ;  and,  indeed,  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  the  outbreak  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  Dr.  Rolph,  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  and  other  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 
Although,  however,  he  had  acted  with  ex* 
treme  caution,  and  although,  being  what  is 
commonly  called  '^  a  man  of  peace,"  he  had 
prudently  refrained  from  taking  arms,  yet  in 
consequence  of  the  political  part  he  had  acted 
and  the  sentiments  he  was  known  to  entertain, 
a  number  of  people  in  the  United  StJites,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  addressed  to  him  letters  which  ar- 
rived in  such  numbers,  that  on  and  from  the 
moment  of  the  rebellion  the  Post-office  author- 
ities deemed  it  their  duty  to  seize  them,  and 
then  to  forward  them  to  me  unopened.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Bidwell,  on  inquiring  for  his  let- 
ters, ascertained  this  fact  as  also  that  M'Ken- 
zie  had  inscribed  his  [Bidwell'sl  name  alone 
on  the  rebel  flag  which  the  militia  had  just 
captured  at  6allows  Hill,  he  felt  that  his  owa 
caution  was  no  longer  of  any  avail  to  him,  for 
that  by  the  incaution  of  others  he  was  no  doubt 
already  betrayed.  His  only  hope  had  been 
that  the  rebels  might  succeed  in  massacreing 
the  loyal,  and  in  thus  deposing  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Crown;  but  so  soon  as  he 
learnt  that  the  former  had  not  only  been  com- 
pletely defisated,  but  that  M'Kenzie.  Dr.  Rolp^, 
and  their  other  leaders  had  absconded  to  the' 
United  States,  Mr.  Bidwell  felt  that  his  life, 
that  his  existence,  hunc^  upon  a  thread.  His 
obvious  course  was  to  fly  to  the  United  Slate? ; 
but  the  coast  was  already'  guarded — and  be- 
sides, as  he  was  no  horseman,  he  had  not  cour- 
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age  to  attempt  to  escape;  and  yet  his  con- 
science told  him  that  the  hand  of  any  loyal 
man  might,  in  retributive  justice,  now  be  raid- 
ed against  him :  and  as  knew  how  exasperated 
the  militia  had  been  by  the  barbarous  murder 
of  the  brave  Colonel  Moodie,  he  had  reason 
not  only  to  fear  the  vengeance  of  the  Crown, 
but  that  any  one  of  the  militia-men  he  met 
might  become  his  executioner;  in  short,  he 
knew  not  what  to  do,  where  to  go,  or  how  to 
hide  himself. 

'  In  this  agony  of  mind  his  acquaintance  with 
the  magnanimity  of  British  institutions,  his 
knowledge  of  British  law,  British  justice,  and 
British  mercy,  admonished  him  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  the  sovereign  authority  he  had  be- 
trayed— from  the  executive  power  he  had  en- 
deavored to  depose ;  and  accordingly  with  fal- 
tering steps  he  walked  towards  Govemtoient 
House ;  and  entering  the  waiting-room  he  there 
took  refuge  under  the  very  BaiTiSH  flag  which 
it  had  been  the  object  of  the  whole  of  his  po- 
litical life  to  desecrate. 

'  On  the  day  before  the  outbreak  1  had  had 
the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  I  was  sit- 
ting when  I  received  Mr.  Bid  well's  card,  block- 
ed up  with  rough  timber,  and  loop-holed ;  and 
on  his  opening  my  door,  the  instant  this  strange 
and  unexpected  arrangement  caught  Mr.  Bid- 
well's  eyes,  he  remained  at  the  threshold  for 
some  moments,  and  at  last  slowly  advanced 
until  he  stood  close  before  me.  Ha  neither 
bowed  to  me  nor  spoke;  but  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  tied-up  bundle  of  his  sealed  letters  which  I 
held  in  my  hand,  he  stood  for  some  time  broken 
down  in  spirit,  and  overwhelmed  with  feelings 
to  which  it  was  evident  he  had  not  power  to 
give  utterance. 

<  As  I  had  not  sent  for  him,  I  of  course  waited 
to  hear  what  he  desired  to  say  ;  but  as  he  said 
nothing,  and  appeared  to  be  speechless,  I  my- 
self broke  the  solemn  silence  tliat  pervaded  by 
saying  to  him.  as  I  pointed  with  his  letters  to 
the  loop-holed  windows  at  my  side,  "Well, 
Mr.  Bidwell,  you  see  the  state  to  which  you 
have  brought  ua  V*  He  made  no  reply,  and  as 
it  was  impossible  to  help  pitying  the  abject, 
fallen  position  in  which  he  stood,  I  very  calm- 
ly pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  the 
course  he  had  pursued  ;  and  then  observing  to 
hitn,  what  he  well  enousrh  knew,  that  were  I 
to  open  his  letters  his  life  would  probably  be 
in  my  hands,  I  reminded  him  of  the  mercy  as 
well  as  the  power  of  the  British  crown ;  and  1 
ended  by  telling  him  that,  as  its  humble  repre- 
sentative. 1  would  restore  to  him  his  letters  un- 
opened, if  he  would  givo.tne  in  writing  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  leave  the  Queen's  territory 
for  ever. 

'Mr.  Bidwell  had  concealed  in  his  heart 
some  good  feelings  as  well  as  many  bad  ones; 
nnd  as  soon  as  his  fears  were  removed,  the 
former  prompted  him  to  express  himself  in 
terms  which  1  will  not  undertake  to  repeat 
Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  he  retired  to 
the  waiting-room,  wrote  out  the  promise  I  had 
dictated,  and  returning  with  it  I  received  it 
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with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  acconling 
to  my  promise,  I  delivered  to  him  the  whole  of 
his  letters  unopened. 

*  The  sentence  which  Mr.  Bidwell  deliber- 
ately passed  upon  himself  he  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. He  instantly  exiled  himself  from  the 
Q^ueen's  dominions,  and  repairing  to  the  state 
of  New-York,  he  very  consistently  took  there 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ^United  Stales, 
and  openly  and  publicly  abjured  alleL'iance  to 
all  other  authorities,  and  ''especially  to  the 
Crovm  of  Great  Bntain  P'  In  return,  he  in- 
stantly received  all  the  honors  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  Republicans  to  bestow ;  and  such 
was  the  feelini^  m  his  favor,  that,  contrary  to 
custom,  precedent,  and  I  believe  contrary  even 
to  law,  he  was  elncted  by  acclamation  a  mem- 
ber'of  the  Amerifan  bar. 

'  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  an  odd  one. 

*  At  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Bidwell,  wiih 
the  barred  light  from  my  loop-holed  windows 
shining  on  and  shadowing  his  pallid  counte- 
nance, was  standing  before  me,  tendering  with 
the  hand  that  wrote  it  his  own  sentence  of 
condemnation,  the  C^ueen's  Government  were 
relieving  me  from  the  relative  position  in 
which  I  stood,  because  I  had  refused  to  pro- 
mote this  Mr.  Bidwell  to  the  bench  over  the 
heads  of  Archibald  Maclean,  Jonas  Jones, 
Henry  Sherwood,  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  and 
other  Canadian-born  members  of  the  bar,  who 
throughout  their  lives  had  distinguished  them- 
selves, in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  by 
their  attachment  to  the  British  throne.  I  had 
told  the  Q^ueen's  Government  (vide  my  de- 
spatches printed  by  order  of  Her  Majest)',  and 
laid  before  Parliament)  that  Mr.  BidwelPs 
'*  object  had  been  to  separate  Canada  from  the 
parent  state,  to  create  disaffection  lor  the  pa- 
ternal Government  of  the  King,  and  by  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  M.  Papineau's  party,  to 
exchange  the  British  constitution  for  the  low 
ffroveliing  principles  of  democracy ;"  and  '-  that 
lor  these  reasons  publicly  to  elevate  Mr.  Bid- 
well  to  the  bench,  would  deprive  me  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  country." 

^  But  the  picture  1  here  drew  of  Mr.  Bid- 
well's  principles  and  of  the  objects  he  had  all 
his  life  had  in  view  was  highly  attractive 
rather  than  repulsive: — and  accordingly,  in 
reply  to  my  sketch,  I  was  boldly  informed  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  "  could  not  regard 
the  part  which  Mr.  Bidwell  formerly  took  in 
local  politics  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his 
future  advancement  in  his  prbfession,  and  that 
on  the  contrary^  adverting  to  the  general  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Bidwell's  qualifications  for  a  seat 
on  the  bench,  it  appeared  that  the  public  ser- 
vice (t.  e.  Lord  John  RusselPs  object)  would 
he  promoted  by  securing  his  service."  I  was 
therefore  ordered,  in  case  of  another  vacancy, 
to  offer  the  appointment  to  Mr.  Bidwell :  this, 
rightly  or  wron^rly  it  now  matters  not,  I  re- 
fused todo:  and  thus  while  Mr.  Bidwell,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  abjured  his  allegiance  lo 
the  British  Crown,  was  receiving  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  compliments  and  congratulations 
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on  his  appointment  to  the  American  bar,  itap~ 
pen  red  from  the  London  Gazette  that  the 
Queen's  Government  had  advised  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  relieve  his  opponent  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  of  Upper  Canada; 
in  short, 

"  The  roan  recovered  from  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died  !*' 

'  The  above  epifaph  so  graphically  describes 
my  decease,  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  add 
to  it.' 

Although  we  have  transcribed  Sir  Fran- 
cis's official  epitaph,  we  would  fain  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  detail  of  his  personal  es- 
cape.from  the  rebels  and  their  sympathizers. 
We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  inim- 
itable chapter  good-hnmoredly  entitled  *The 
Hunted  Hare.'  Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  the  dismissed  Governor  had  received 
many  hints  and  warnings  that  there  was  an 
organized  conspiracy  to  murder  him  if  he 
passed  by  the  roate  of  Halifax.  These  he 
disregarded  until  the  very  day  before  his- 
successor  was  to  be  sworn  in,  when  a  con* 
fidential  dispatch  from  Sir  John  Colborne, 
in  Lower  Canada,  gave  him  such  distinct  in- 
formation of  the  fact,  that  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  persist.  He,  therefore,  took 
the  bold  course  of  passing  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  ;  and  after  a 
sharp  run  before  an  ardent  pack  of  *  sym- 
pathizers/ he  at  last  distanced  them,  and 
reached  in  safety  the  Albany  steamboat, 
just  starting  for  the  civilized  city  of  New- 
York. 

*  On  our  arrival  at  New- York,  I  was  quite 
aware  that  I  was  not  only  out  of  reach  of  bor- 
der-excitement, hut  that  I  Avas  among  a  high- 
ly-intelligent people,  and  that  I  had  only  to 
conform  to  their  habits  to  ensure  generous 
treatment  during  the  week  I  had  to  remain 
among  them,  until  the  sailing  of  the  packet. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  living  in  any  way  that 
might  offensively  savor  of  "exclusivencss,*'  I 
resolved  to  go  to  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
the  city,  and  while  there,  like  every  body  else, 
to  dine  in  public  at  the  table  d'hdle. 

'  I  accordingly  drove  up  to  the  American 
hotel ;  but,  thinking  it  only  fair  to  the  landlord 
that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  f  if 
he  wished  it)  refusing  me  admission,  I  told 
him  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted.  Without 
the  smallest  alteration  of  countenance,  be  re- 
plied by  gravely  asking  me  to  follow  him.  I 
did  so,  until  he  led  me  into  his  own  little  sit- 
ting-room, and  I  was  wondering  what  might 
be  about  to  happen^  when,  raising  one  of  his 
hands,  he  certainly  did  astonish  me  beyond 
description  by  pointing  to  my  own  picture, 
which,  among  some  other  framed  engravings^ 
was  hanging  on  the  wall ! 
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*  When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  my  worthy 
companion  and  I  proceeded  at  the  u^ual  pace 
to  the  room,  hui  every  hody  else,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, had  gone  there  so  very  much  faster,  that 
we  found  the  chairs  appointed  for  us  the  only 
ones  vacant.  There  was  evidently  a  slight 
sensation  as  we  sat  down ;  but  of  mere  curi- 
osity. A  number  of  sharp  ^Jittering  eyes 
were  for  some  h'ltle  time  nxcd  upon  us,  but 
hunger  soon  conquered  curiosity,  and  in  due 
time  both  were  satiated. 

*  During  the  week  I  remained  at  New- York, 
I  had  reason  not  only  to  be  satisfied,  but  to  be 
grateful  for  the  liberal  reception  I  met  with. 
Although  as  I  walked  through  the  street  I  saw 
in  several  shop-windows  pictures  of  the  *^  Car- 
oline "  going  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  de- 
tailing many  imaginary,  and  consequently 
to  my  mind  amusing  horrors,  yet  neither  at 
the  theatre  which  1  attended,  nor  elsewhere, 
did  I  receive  either  by  word  or  gesture  the 
slighest  insult.  Several  American  citizens  of 
the  highest  character  in  the  country  called  up- 
on me,  and  1  certainly  was  gratified  at  observ 
ing  how  thoroughly  most  of  them  in  their 
hearts  admired  British  institutions. 

'  On  the  morning  of  my  departure  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled 
to  see  me  embark.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  British 
Consul,  also  gave  me  intimation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  as  among  a  large  assemblage 
it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of 
every  individual,  Mr.  Buchanan  kindly  recom- 
mended me,  instead  of  going  in  a  carriage,  to 
wafk  through  the  streets  to  the  pier  arm  in  arm 
with  him.  I  did  so;  and  though  I  passed 
through  several  thousand  people,  many  oi 
whom  pressed  towards  us  with  some  little  ea- 
gerness, yet  not  a  word  or  a  sound,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  was  uttered.  I  took  a  seat  on 
the  deck  of  the  packet,  and  when  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  moorings  of  the  ves- 
sel were  cast  adrifl,  I  felt  that  the  mute  silence 
i^ith  which  I  had  been  allowed  to  depart  was 
a  suppression  of  feeling  highly  creditable,  and 
which,  in  justice  to  the  American  people,  it 
was  my  duty  ever  to  appreciate  and  avow.' 

The  chapter  on  his  arrival  in  '  the  old 
country '  must  be  drawn  upon  for  one  para- 
graph more : — 

'During  my  residence  in  Canada  I  had  read 
■0  much,  had  heard  so  much,  and  had  preach- 
ed so  much  about  *'  TVut  Old  Country,^^  that  as 
the  packet  in  which  I  was  returning  approach- 
ed its  shores,  1  ouite  made  up  my  mina  to  see 
in  the  venerable  countenance  of  ^'  my  auld 
respeckit  mither"  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
wrinkles  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
might  prove  to  be  her  infirmities,  I  yearned 
for  the  moment  in  which  I  might  exclaim — 
"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  !" 

'I  disembarked  at  Liverpool  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1838,  and,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, started  for  London  on  the  railway,  which 
had  been  completed  during  my  absence. 
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*Now,  if  avery  short-sighted  young  man, 
intending  to  fake  one  more  respectful  look  at 
the  picture  of  his  grandmother,  were  to  find 
within  the  frame,  instead  of  canvas, 

"  A  biponiing  Eastern  bride, 
la  flower  of  youth  and  beaaty*8  pride," 

he  could  not  be  more  completely,  and,  as  he 
might  possibly  irreverently  term  it,  agreeably 
surprised  than  I  was  when,  on  the  wings  of  a 
lovely  spring  morning,  1  flew  over  the  surface 
of  "  Old  England." 

'  Every  thing  looked  new !  The  grass  in 
the  meadows  was  new — the  leaves  on  the  trees 
and  hedges  were  new — the  flowers  were  new 
— the  blossoms  of  the  orchards  were  new — the 
lambs  were  new — the  young  birds  were  new 
— the  crops  were  new — the  railway  was  new. 
As  we  whisked  along  it,  the  sight,  per  minute, 
of  an  erect  man,  in  bottle-green  uniform,  stand- 
ing like  a  direction-post,  stock  still,  with  an 
arm  extended,  was  new ;  the  idea,  whatever  it 
might  be  intended  to  represent,  was  quite  new^ 
All  of  a  sudden  plunging  sou^e  into  utter  dark- 
ness, and  then  again  into  bright  dazzling  son- 
shine,  was  new.  Every  station  at  which  we 
stopped  was  new.  The  bells  which  affection- 
ately greeted  our  arrival,  and  which,  some- 
times almost  before  we  even  could  stop,  bade 
us  depart,  were  new. 

'  During  one  of  the  longest  of  these  inter- 
vals, the  sudden  appearance  of  a  line  of  young 
ladies  behind  a  counter,  exhibiting  to  hungry 
travellers  tea,  toast,  scaldinc^-hot  soup,  six- 
penny pork  pies,  and  everything  else  that  hu-> 
man  nature  could  innocently  desire  to  enjoy — 
and  then,  almost  before  we  could  get  to  these 
delicacies,  being  summarily  ordered  to  depart; 
— the  sight  of  a  crowd  of  sturdy  Englishmen, 
in  caps  of  every  shape,  hurrying  to  their  re- 
spective carriages,  with  their  mouths  full — 
was  new.  In  short,  it  was  to  new  and  merry 
England  that  aAer  a  weary  absence  I  had  ap- 
parently returned ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  reacn- 
ed  Downing- street  1  could  believe  that  I  really 
was  once  again  in  "  The  Old  Country;^*  but 
there  I  found  every  thing  old: — old  men,  old 
women,  old  notions,  old  prejudices,  old  siufl^ 
and  old  nonsense;  and  what  was  infinitely 
worse,  old  principles.' 

'  Old  principles  !'  We  presume  Sir  Fran- 
cis Head  remembered  *  who  was  the  first 
Whig  V 

We  must  not  refuse  ourselves  the  sad 
pleasure  of  appending  to  these  fragments  of 
Sir  Francis  Head's  Canadian  biography  a 
brief  paragraph  from  '  Hochelaga.'  It  is 
the  story  of  one  of  the  very  few  who  suf- 
fered death  for  their  concern  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1837 — almost  all  of  them  for  cruel 
murders  perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  but  not 
so  in  the  case  to  be  quoted.  The  author 
says : — 
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'Six  of  the  Prescott  brigade,  and  three  of 
the  assasBins  of  Dr.  Hume,  w^re  executed. 
The  leader  of  the  former  was  (he  first  tried. 
and  banned ;  his  name  was  Van  Schoultz,  a 
Pole  by  birth,  and  merely  a  military  adven- 
tu^e^.  He  had  fought  with  skill  and  courage ; 
and  he  died  bravely  and  without  complaint 
except  of  the  false  representations  which  had 
caused  his  ruin,  by  inducing^  him  to  join  the 
godless  cause.  Doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  repair  his  error,  he  led  his  little  property, 
about  eighthundred  pounds,  half  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  at  Kingston,  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Englipb 
soldiers  and  militia  who  had  fnllen  in  thccom- 
bat  where  he  was  taken.^—Hochelaga,  vol.  i., 
pu  73. 

We  have  filled  so  many  pages  from  *  The 
Emigrant,'  that  we  cannot  aflford  to  copy 
much  from  the  '  Hocbelaga.'  It  is  due  to 
such  a  writer,  however,  that  we  should  give 
one  sufficient  specimen  of  his  performance, 
and  we  select  the  very  striking  history  of 
one  of  those  nondescript  adventurers  so 
abounding  in  the  New  World,  both  south 
and  north.  Our  readers  will  not,  however, 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  Jixed  on 
the  following  chapter  on  account  partly  of 
the  special  interest  attached  at  this  moment 
to  the  name  of  California. 

*  In  one  of  my  Transatlantic  voyages  in  the 
steamer,  I  met  with  a  very  singular  man,  a 
German  by  birth,  who  was  on  his  return  from 
Europe  to  America.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  a  rather  small  but  active  and 
wiry  frame,  his  features  very  handsome,  of  a 
chiselled  and  distinct  outline;  his  bright  black 
eye  never  met  yours,  but  watched  as  you  look- 
ed away,  with  penetrating  keenness ;  the  ex- 
pression of  his  mouth  was  wild  and  somewhat 
seuRual,  with  two  perfect  rows  of  large  teeth, 
white  as  ivory ;  his  hair  was  black,  worn  long 
behind;  complexion  fresh  and  ruddy,  but 
swarthed  over  by  sun  and  wind.  He  was 
never  still,  but  kept  perpetually  moving  to  and 
fro,  even  when  seated,  with  the  restlessness  of 
a  savage  animal,  always  glancing  round  and 
behind,  as  though  he  expected,  but  did  not 
fear,  some  hidden  foe.  His  voice  was  sell  and 
rather  pleasing,  very  low,  but  as  if  suppressed 
with  effort. 

*  This  strange  being  had  been  educated  in  ft 
German  university,  and  was  very  well  inform- 
ed; the  European  languages  were  nil  equally 
fhmiliar  to  hmi ;  he  spoke  them  all  well,  but 
none  perfectly,  not  even  German;  in  several 
Indian  tongues  he  was  more  at  home.  When 
still  young  he  had  left  his  country ;  struggling 
out  from  among  the  down-trampled  mapses  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  he  went  to  seek  liberty  in 
America.  But  even  there  the  restraints  oflaw 
were  too  severe ;  so  he  went  away  for  the  Far 
West,  where  his  passion  for  freedom  might 
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find  full  vent,  tinder  no  lord  but  the  Lord  on 
High.  Hunting  and  trnpping  (or  some  months 
on  the  upper  branches  o(  the  Missouri,  he  ac- 
quired money  and  influence  enough  to  collect 
a  few  Indians  and  mules,  nnd  drive  a  dan^r- 
ous  but  profitable  trade  with  the  savage  tribes 
round  about  In  course  of  time  his  commerce 
prospered  sufllciently  to  enable  him  to  assem- 
ble twenty- four  men— hunters,  Canadian  voy- 
agers, and  Indianp — well  armed  with  rifles, 
with  many  mules  and  wagons  laden  with  the 
handy  work  of  the  older  states. 

*  He  started  with  his  company,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  for  the  Rocky  Nlountains,  from 
Independence — the  last  w«*i»tern  town,  origi- 
nally settled  by  the  Mormons,  four  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River.  They  travelled  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a-day  through  the 
**  Bush*'  and  over  the  Prairies,  and  were  soon 
beyond  the  lands  of  friendly  or  even  neutral 
tribes,  among  the  dangerous  haunts  of  the 
treacherous  and  warlike  Blackfeet.  By  day 
and  night  the  party  was  ever  on  the  watch  ; 
though  they  rarely  saw  them,  they  knew  that 
enemies  were  all  around-  The  moment  there 
was  any  apparent  carelepsness  or  irregularity 
in  their  march,  they  were  attacked,  with  hor- 
rible whoop  and  yell ;  if  there  was  sufficient 
time  they  ranged  their  waggons  round,  and 
used  them  as  rests  for  their  rifles,  and  for  pro- 
tection from  the  bullets  and  arrows  of  the  In- 
dians. 

*  Occasionally  these  adventures  had  lack  of 
water ;  but  when  they  got  five  |)undred  roilea 
on,  and  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  found 
abundance,  with  many  mineral  sprinfi:8,  some 
of  them  of  rare  virtues,  and  a  few  salt  lakes. 
The  peaks  of  this  grim  range  are  here  tea 
thousand  feet  high,  always  white  with  snow; 
but  the  company,  keeping  in  the  gorges  and 
the  valleys,  fell  no  great  cold  at  any  time* 
They  stfcred  their  course  by  tlie  compass 
through  the  wilderness. 

*For  five  hundred  miles  more,  their  way 
lay  through  these  Rocky  Mountains ;  for  six 
hundred  beyond  them,  they  still  veered  for 
the  northwest,  till  they  struck  on  the  upper 
forks  of  the  Columbia  River.  Here  they  met 
with  more  friendly  natives,  ami  some  of  a  race 
mixed  with  French-Canitdian  blood,  besides  a 
few  lonely  hunters  and  trappers.  Here  and 
further  on,  they  traded  and  got  great  quantities 
of  rich  and  valuahle  furs,  in  exchange  for  their 
blankets,  knives,  guns,  and  other  products  of 
civilization. 

*  Colifnniia^  to  the  south  of  these  re^iona^ 
has  a  soil  of  eantberani  fertility  ;  the  climate 
is  genial^  rich  woods  cover  i7,  lakes  and  rivers 
xiiited  to  the  uses  of  man  intersect  it,  San 
Francisco  has  a  noble  hnrbor.  American  em- 
ie rants  are  crowding  in  every  day  ;  they  are 
already  nearly  strong  enough  to  seek  annejxt-- 
tion  to  the  Giant  Republic^  avd  to  drive  out 
the  feelde  Mexicans:  but  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope will  be  nwre  caxUions  in  allowiifg  the 
^ame  of  Te,ras  to  be  played  a  seamd  tinted 
and  on  this  will  ardte  a  question  between  Eng- 
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tened — oh  1  it  could  only  think  on  the  im- 
prisoned bird,  for  whom  it  was  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  two  little  boys 
out  of  the  garden,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  large  and  sharp  like  that 
with  which  the  girl  had  cut  the  tulips.  They 
came  straight  towards  the  little  daisy,  who 
could  not  imagine  what  they  wanted. 

*  Here  we  can  cut  a  nice  piece  of  turf  for 
the  lark,'  said  one  of  the  boys,  and  began 
to  cut  out  a  square  all  round  the  daisy,  so 
that  the  flower  stood  in  the  very  middle 
of  It. 

*  Pull  up  the  flowet ,'  said  one  boy  ;  and 
the  daisy  trembled  for  very  fear ;  for  to  be 
pulled  up,  why,  that  was  to  die,  and  it  wish 
ed  to  live,  as  it  was  to  be  put  with  the  turf 
into  the  cage  of  the  imprisoned  lark. 

'  No ;  let  it  stay,'  said  the  other ;  '  it  looks 
so  pretty.'  And  so  it  remained,  and  was  put 
into  the  cage  with  the  lark. 

But  the  poor  bird  bewailed  loudly  his  lost 
freedom,  and  fluttered  against  the  iron 
wires  of  the  cage.  The  little  flower  could 
not  speak,  could  not  say  one  consoling  word 
to  him,  much  as  she  wished  to  do  so.  Thus 
passed  the  whole  forenoon. 

'  There  i»  no  water,'  said  the  imprisoned 
lark ;  '  they  are  all  gone  out  and  have  for- 
gotten me.  Not  a  drop  of  water  to  drink! 
my  throat  is  dry  and  burning !  within  me 
is  fire  and  ice,  and  the  air  is  so  heavy  1  Oh, 
I  shall  die ;  I  must  leave  the  warm  sunshine, 
and  the  fresh  verdure,  and  all  the  beauty 
that  God  has  created  !'  And  saying  these 
words,  he  pressed  his  beak  into  the  cool 
piece  of  turf  to  refresh  himself  a  little  ;  and 
his  eye  fell  on  the  daisy,  and  the  bird  nod- 
ded to  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  said,  *  You 
must  wither  here,  you  poor  little  flower ; 
you  and  the  green  turf  here  have  been  given 
me  instead  of  the  whole  world,  which  I  had 
without!  Every  little  blade  of  grass  must 
be  to  mc  as  a  green  tree ;  every  one  of  your 
white  leaves  a  fragrant  flower.  Ah,  you 
only  tell  me  how  much  I  have  lost !' 

*  What  can  I  do  to  comfort  him  T'  thought 
the  little  flower;  but  she  could  not  move  a 
leaf;  yet  the  fragrance  which  streamed  from 
her  delicate  leaves  was  much  stronger  than 
is  usual  with  this  flower.  The  bird  ob- 
served this;  and  although  he  was  dying  of 
thirst,  and  crushed  the  green  blade  in  his 
AufTering,  yet  he  did  not  even  touch  the  lit- 
tle daisy. 

It  was  evening,  and  no  one  came  as  yet 
to  bring  the  poor  bird  a  drop  of  water  :  he 
stretched  out  his  delicate  wings,  and  flut- 
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tered  convulsively ;  his  song  was  a  com- 
plaining chirp.  His  little  head  bowed  down 
towards  the  daisy,  and  the  heart  of  the  bird 
broke  for  want  and  lunging. 

Then  the  flower  was  not  able,  as  on  the 
evening  before,  to  fold  its  leaves  together 
and  sleep  ;  it  bowed  down  ill  and  sorrow- 
ful to  the  earth. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that 
the  boys  came  back ;  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  bird  was  dead,  they  wept  many 
tears,  and  dug  a  pretty  grave,  which  they 
decked  with  flowers.  The  dead  body  of 
the  bird  was  put  in  a  Jbeautiful  red  paper 
box :  he  was  to  be  buried  royally — the  poor 
bird  1  While  he  lived  and  sang  they  forgot 
him,  let  him  sit  in  a  cage  and  suffer  want ; 
now  they  showed  him  great  honor,  and  lar 
mented  him. 

But  the  bit  of  turf  with  the  daisy  was 
thrown  to  the  dust  in  the  street;  no  one 
thought  of  her,  who,  however,  had  felt  most 
for  the  little  bird,  and  had  wished  so  much 
to  comfort  him. 


From  the  Dublia  Univertity  MifftAioe. 
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Of  all  living  statesmen,  there  is  none 
more  strongly  marked  by  peculiar  individ« 
uality  than  M.  Thiers ;  of  all  living  states- 
men, there  is  none  whom  it  is  so  diflicult 
to  sketch.  He  resembles  those  portraits 
covered  by  fluted  glass,  which  present  strik- 
ing features,  but  which  totally  change  with 
the  point  from  which  you  view  them.  M. 
Thiers,  as  a  journalist,  in  the  bureau  of  the 
National^  or  the  columns  of  the  ConstitU" 
tionnel — M.  Thiers  in  the  tribune,  assailing 
the  ministry — M.  Thiers  in  the  same  tri- 
bune, as  president  of  the  council,  defend- 
ing cabinet  measures — M.  Thiers,  the  his- 
torian of  the  consulate — M.  Thiers  at  the 
head  of  his  hospitable  board,  in  the  splen- 
did halls  of  his  mansion  in  the  Place  St. 
George,  are  difl*erent  individuals,  )et  the 
same  personage,  and  all  marked  by  strong- 
ly characteristic  features. 

Born  poor,  he  had  wealth  to  make — born 
obscure,  he  had  fame  to  acquire.  Having 
failed  at  the  bar,  he  became  an  homme  di 
ktires ;  and,  aspiring  to  distinction  in  po- 
litical life,  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  th^ 
liberal   party,   more   from   necessity  than 
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Now  listen  !  Out  in  the  country,  close 
to  the  roadside,  is  a  country  house.  I  am 
sure  you  have  often  seen  it ;  in  front  there 
is  a  little  flower-garden,  and  white  palisades 
with  the  points  painted  greep.  Close  by, 
in  a  ditch,  amid  the  most  beautiful  grass, 
grew  a  little  daisy  ;  the  sun  shone  on  it  just 
as  bright  and  warm  as  on  the  splendid  flow- 
ers in  the  garden,  and  so  each  hour  it  grew 
in  strength  and  beauty.  One  morning,  there 
it  stood  full  blown,  with  its  tender  white 
glistening  leaves,  which  encircled  the  little 
yellow  sun  in  the  middle  like  rays.  That 
in  the  grass  was  seen  by  no  one,  it  never 
thought  about — it  was  so  contented  1  It 
turned  towards  the  warm  sun,  gazed  upon 
it,  and  listened  to  the  lark  that  was  singing 
in  the  air. 

The  little  d^isy  was  so  happy !  as  happy 
as  though  it  had  been  a  great  holiday  ;  and 
/jet  it  was  only  a  Monday.  The  children 
were  in  school ;  and  while  they  sat  thereon 
their  forms  and  learned,  the  little  flower  sat 
CD  its  green  stem,  and  also  learned,  from 
the  warm  sun,  and  from  all  around,  how 
good  God  is :  and  it  was  just  as  if  the  lark 
uttered  all  this  beautifully  and  distinctly, 
while  the  other  felt  it  in  silence.  And  the 
flower  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  reverence  to 
the  happy  bird  that  could  sing  and  fly,  but 
it  was  not  dejected  at  being  itself  unable  to 
do  so.  '  Do  I  not  see  and  hear  V  thought 
she  ;  '  the  sun  shines  on  me,  and  the  breeze 
kisses  me^-oh  what  rich  gifts  do  I  enjoy  V 

Within  the  palisading  stood  many  stiff, 
stately  flowers ;  the  less  fragrance  they  had, 
the  higher  they  held  their  heads.  The  pe- 
onies puffed  themselves  up,  in  order  to  be 
larger  than  the  roses ;  but  it  is  not  always 
the  size  that  will  avail  any  thing.  The  tu- 
lips were  of  the  most  beautiful  colors;  they 
knew  that  very  well,  and  held  themselves 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  so  that  they  might 
be  seen  still  better.  They  did  not  deign  to 
cast  a  look  on  the  flower  without ;  but  the 
flower  looked  at  them  so  much  the  more, 
and  thought, '  How  rich  and  beautiful  those 
are !  Yes,  the  beautiful  bird  certainly  flies 
down  to  them — them  he  surely  visits  !  What 
happiness  to  have  got  a  place  so  near, 
whence  I  can  see  all  this  splendor  I'  And 
just  as  it  was  thinking  so,  *  quirrevit !'  there 
came  the  lark  from  on  high ;  but  it  did  not 
go  to  the  peonies  or  tulips  ;  no,  but  down 
in  the  grass  to  the  poor  daisy,  that  for  pure 
joy  was  so  frightened  that  it  did  not  even 
know  what  it  should  think. 


[Dec. 

The  little  bird  hopped  about  in  the  grass 
and  sang :  '  Well  1  how  sof\  the  grass  is ! 
and  only  look  what  a  sweet  little  flower, 
with  a  golden  heart,  and  with  a  robe  of  sil- 
ver !'  The  yellow  spot  in  the  daisy  looked 
really  just  like  gold,  and  the  little  leaves 
around  shone  as  while  as  silver. 

How  happy  the  little  daisy  was!  no  one 
could  believe  it.  The  bird  kissed  her  with 
his  beak,  sang  to  her,  and  then  flew  up  in 
the  blue  air.  It  was  certainly  a  whole  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  the  daisy  came  to  her- 
self again.  Half  ashamed,  and  yet  so  glad 
at  heart,  she  looked  at  the  flowers  over  in 
the  garden ;  they  had  beheld  the  honor  and 
the  happiness  that  had  t)efallen  her ;  they 
would  surely  comprehend  her  joy;  but 
there  stood  the  tulips  as  stiff  again  as  be- 
fore, looking  quite  prim,  and  they  were,  too, 
quite  red  in  the  face ;  for  they  were  vexed. 
But  the  peonies  looked  so  thick-headed  I 
Ah !  it  was  a  good  thing  they  could  not 
speak,  otherwise  the  daisy  would  have  heard 
a  fine  speech.  The  poor  tittle  flower  could 
see  very  well  that  they  were  not  in  a  good 
humor,  and  she  was  heartily  sorry  for  it. 
At  this  moment  a  maiden  came  into  the  gar- 
den with  a  knife,  sharp  and  polished  ;  she 
went  among  the  tulips,  and  cut  off  one  after 
the  other. 

'Ah!'  sighed  the  little  daisy,  'this is 
really  terrible;  now  it  is  all  over  with  them.' 
Then  the  girl  with  the  tulips  went  away. 
The  daisy  was  glad  that  it  was  standing  out 
there  in  the  grass,  and  was  but  a  poor  iitUe 
flower — it  was  quite  thankful ;  and  when 
the  sun  set,  it  folded  its  leaves,  went  to  sleep, 
and  dreamed  the  whole  night  of  the  sun  and 
the  beautiful  bird. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
flower,  fresh  and  joyful,  again  stretched  out 
its  white  leaves,  like  little  arms,  into  the 
light  and  air,  she  recognized  the  voice  of 
the  bird  :  but  what  he  sung  was  so  melan* 
choly  !  Yes,  the  poor  lark  had  good  rea- 
son to  be  so ;  he  had  been  taken  prisoner^ 
and  was  now  sitting  in  a  cage,  close  to  an 
open  window.  He  sang  of  the  joy  of  being 
able  to  fly  about  in  freedom — sang  of  the 
young  green  corn  in  the  field,  and  of  the 
beautiful  journeyings  on  his  wings  high  up 
in  the  free  air.  The  poor  bird  was  not 
cheerful ;  there  he  sat  a  prisoner  in  a  nar- 
row cage. 

The  little  daisy  would  so  gladly  have 
helped  him  ;  but  how  to  begin,  yes,  that 
was  the  dlRiculty.  I  forgot  entirely  how 
beautiful  all  around  w^s,  how  warm  the  sun 
shone,  how  beautifully  white  its  leaves  glis> 
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tened — oh  1  it  could  only  think  on  the  im- 
prisoned bird,  for  whom  it  was  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  two  little  boys 
out  of  the  garden,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  large  and  sharp  like  that 
with  which  the  girl  had  cut  the  tulips.  They 
came  straight  towards  the  little  daisy,  who 
could  not  imagine  what  they  wanted. 

'  Here  we  can  cut  a  nice  piece  of  turf  for 
the  lark,'  said  one  of  the  boys,  and  began 
to  cut  out  a  square  all  round  the  daisy,  so 
that  the  flower  stood  in  the  very  middle 
of  it. 

*  Pull  up  the  flowet /  said  one  boy  ;  and 
the  daisy  trembled  for  very  fear;  for  to  be 
pulled  up,  why,  that  was  to  die,  and  it  wish 
ed  to  live,  as  it  was' to  be  put  with  the  turf 
into  the  cage  of  the  imprisoned  lark. 

'  No ;  let  it  stay,'  said  the  other ;  '  it  looks 
so  pretty.'  And  so  it  remained,  and  was  put 
into  the  cage  with  the  lark. 

But  the  poor  bird  bewailed  loudly  his  lost 
freedom,  and  fluttered  against  the  iron 
wires  of  the  cage.  The  little  flower  could 
not  speak,  could  not  say  one  consoling  word 
to  him,  much  as  she  wished  to  do  so.  Thus 
passed  the  whole  forenoon. 

'  There  is  no  water,'  said  the  imprisoned 
lark ;  '  they  are  all  gone  out  and  have  for- 
gotten me.  Not  a  urop  of  water  to  drink! 
my  throat  is  dry  and  burning  1  within  me 
is  fire  and  ice,  and  the  air  is  so  heavy  I  Oh, 
I  shall  die ;  I  must  leave  the  warm  sunshine, 
and  the  fresh  verdure,  and  all  the  beauty 
that  God  has  created !'  And  saying  these 
words,  he  pressed  his  beak  into  the  cool 
piece  of  turf  to  refresh  himself  a  little  ;  and 
his  eye  fell  on  the  daisy,  and  the  bird  nod- 
ded to  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  said,  '  You 
must  wither  here,  you  poor  little  flower; 
you  and  the  green  turf  here  have  been  given 
me  instead  of  the  whole  world,  which  I  had 
without!  Every  little  blade  of  grass  must 
be  to  me  as  a  green  tree ;  every  one  of  your 
white  leaves  a  fragrant  flower.  Ah,  you 
only  tell  me  how  much  I  have  lost !' 

'  What  can  I  do  to  comfort  him  V  thought 
the  little  flower;  but  she  could  not  move  a 
leaf;  yet  the  fragrance  which  streamed  from 
her  delicate  leaves  was  much  stronger  than 
is  usual  with  this  flower.  The  bird  ob- 
served this;  and  although  he  was  dying  of 
thirst,  and  crushed  the  green  blade  in  hi^^ 
AufTering,  yet  he  did  not  even  touch  the  lit- 
tle daisy. 

It  was  evening,  and  no  one  came  as  yei 
to  bring  the  poor  bird  a  drop  of  water  :  he 
stretched  out  his  delicate  wings,  and  flut- 
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tered  convulsively ;  his  song  was  a  com- 
plaining chirp.  His  little  head  bowed  down 
towards  the  daisy,  and  the  heart  of  the  bird 
broke  for  want  and  longing. 

Then  the  flower  was  not  able,  as  on  the 
evening  before,  to  fold  its  leaves  together 
and  sleep  ;  it  bowed  down  ill  and  sorrow- 
ful to  the  earth. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that 
the  boys  came  back ;  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  bird  was  dead,  they  wept  many 
tears,  and  dug  a  pretty  grave,  which  they 
decked  with  flowers.  The  dead  body  of 
the  bird  was  put  in  a  Jbeautiful  red  paper 
box :  he  was  to  be  buried  royally — the  poor 
bird  !  While  he  lived  and  sang  they  forgot 
him,  let  him  sit  in  a  cage  and  suffer  want ; 
now  they  showed  him  great  honor,  and  la- 
mented him. 

But  the  bit  of  turf  with  the  daisy  was 
thrown  to  the  dust  in  the  street;  no  one 
thought  of  her,  who,  however,  had  felt  most 
for  the  little  bird,  and  had  wished  so  much 
to  comfort  him. 


Fram  the  Dublia  Univertity  Mafaxine. 

ADOLPHE    THIERS,    THE    FRENCH 
STATESMAN  AND  HISTORIAN.       , 

Of  all  living  statesmen,  there  is  none 
more  strongly  marked  by  peculiar  individ- 
uality than  M.  Thiers ;  of  all  living  states- 
men, there  is  none  whom  it  is  so  difficult 
to  sketch.  He  resembles  those  portraits 
covered  by  fluted  glass,  which  present  strik- 
ing features,  but  which  totally  change  with 
the  point  from  which  you  view  them.  M. 
Thiers,  as  a  journalist,  in  the  bureau  of  the 
National,  or  the  columns  of  the  Consliiu- 
tionnel — M.  Thiers  in  the  tribune,  assailing 
the  ministry — M.  Thiers  in  the  same  tri- 
bune, as  president  of  the  council,  defend- 
ing cabinet  measures — iM.  Thiers,  the  his- 
torian of  the  consulate — M.  Thiers  at  the 
head  of  his  hospitable  board,  in  the  splen- 
did halls  of  his  mansion  in  the  Place  St. 
George,  are  different  individuals,  )et  the 
same  personage,  and  all  marked  by  strong- 
ly characteristic  features. 

Born  poor,  he  had  wealth  to  make — born 
obscure,  he  had  fame  to  acquire.  Huviiig 
failed  at  the  bar,  he  became  an  hommt  de 
icttres ;  and,  aspiring  to  distinction  in  po- 
litical life,  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  th^ 
liberal   party,   more   from  necessity  than 
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from  inclination.  It  was  the  only  party 
then  open  to  a  parvenu  and  an  adventurer. 
He  commenced  by  some  grotesque  revivals 
of  revolutionary  associations,  and  costumed 
himself  a  la  Danion.  Like  other  persons 
of  lively  imagination,  he  was  devoured  with 
wants,  and  was  indebted  for  the  first  means 
of  gratifying  them  to  the  munificent  spirit 
of  M.  Lafitte.  His  reputation,  however, 
whatever  estimate  may  be  made  of  it,  is  the, 
creation  of  his  own  genius,  aided,  certaiqly 
by  opportunity,  for  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  revolution  of  July,  M.  Thiers  would 
probably  now  be  nothing  higher  than  the 
idol  of  some  literary  coterie  in  a  provincial 
town. 

M.  Thiers  is  now  in  his  forty-ninth  year, 
having  been  born  at  Marseilles,  on  the  15th 
April,  1797.  His  father  was  a  locksmith, 
and  belonged  by  family  and  descent  to  the 
working  class  ;  his  mother  gave  him  an  or- 
igin a  shade  less  humble,  being  descended 
from  a  mercantile  family,  whose  reverses 
reduced  her  condition  to  the  level  of  her 
husband.  It  has,  therefore,  been  truly  ob- 
served, that  M.  Thiers  was  not,  ''  in  com- 
ing into  the  world,  cradled  on  the  lap  of  a 
duchess."  In  childhood,  as  in  youth,  he 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  struggle  wiih  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  those  advantages,  also,  which 
a  necessity  for  exertion  always  affords  to 
those  in  whom  great  talents  are  combined 
with  insatiable  ambition. 

The  condition  of  his  parents  would  have 
excluded  him  from  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  some 
of  his  maternal  connexions,  who  had  suffi- 
cient sagacity  to  discover  in  the  child  traces 
of  intellectual  endowments  sufficiently  ap- 
parent to  excite  an  interest,  by  which  he 
was  placed  on  the  foundation  in  the  Impe- 
rial Lyceum  at  Marseilles.  His  progress 
there  soon  justified  the  discrimination  of 
those  to  whom  he  owed  the  opportunities 
of  education  thus  afforded.  He  was  loaded 
with  scholastic  honors. 

The  course  of  education  established  at 
these  institutions  under  the  Empire,  was 
mainly  directed  to  military  qualifications, 
and  consequently  the  exact  sciences  held  a 
prominent  place,  and  distinction  in  these 
was  the  surest  road  to  honor.  From  the 
first  n.  Thiers  manifested  a  decided  apti- 
tude for  this  department  of  his  studies,  and 
obtained  high  honors  in  it.  The  traces  it 
lefl  on  his  mind  are  visible  in  all  his  wri- 
tings and  speeches.  But  for  the  events  of 
1814-15,  his  destination  would,  probably, 
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have  been  different ;  but  the  fall  of  the  Em* 
pi  re,  and  the  Restoration,  directed  his  tal- 
ents into  other  channels,  and  at  eighieen  he 
entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the  school 
of  law,  at  the  city  of  Aix,  in  Provence^  not 
far  from  his  native  place. 

Here  he  became  the  friend  and  insepara- 
ble companiQU  of  a  youth  who,  like  himself, 
sprung  from  the  lower  strata  of  s.iciety,  had 
his  fortune  to  make,  and  felt  within  him  the 
instinct  which  prompted  the  pursuit  of  fame 
in  letters  and  in  politics.  The  two  friends 
prosecuted  together  their  professional  stu- 
dies, were  admitted  }o  practise  at  law  the 
same  day,  were  competitors  for  the  same 
prizes,  and  destined  to  pursue  together,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  iheir  career,  a  com- 
mon course.  They  have  never  separated. 
Through  paverty  and  wealth — in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  garret,  and  the  splendor  of 
the  palace,  they  have  still  been,  as  in  boy- 
hood, hand  in  hand.  This  friend  was  M. 
Mignet. 

With  little  natural  inclination  for  the  dry 
study  of  the  law,  the  two  young  friends 
obeyed  a  common  instinct,  and  gave  theni- 
selves  up  to  the  more  fascinating  pursuits 
of  literature,  philosophy,  history,  but  more 
especially  politics,  and  -the  ambitious  and 
aspiring  spirit  of  Thiers  soon  acknowledg- 
ed a  presentiment  of  the  brilliant  future 
which  awaited  him.  Already  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  a  party  among  his 
fellow-students.  Already  he  engaged  in 
debates,  and  harangued  his  comradesagainst 
the  government  of  the  Restoration.  Al- 
ready he  evoked  the  memory  of  the  Empire, 
and  appealed  to  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
republic.  It  will  be  easily  believed  that 
such  a  turbulent  spirit  was  soon  upon  the 
black  list  of  the  professors,  execrated  by  the 
commissary  of  police,  worshipped  by  the 
students,  and  that  his  activity  and  talents 
were  as  sure  to  lead  him  to  scholastic  hon- 
ors as  his  superiors  were  unwilling  to  con- 
fer them  on  him. 

An  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdote 
is  related  of  this  early  period  of  bis  career. 
A  prize  was  offered  for  competition  in  ]819| 
the  subject  of  which  was  an  eulogy  on  Vau- 
venargues,  by  the  Academy  of  Aix.  Thiers 
determined  that  he  would  compete  for  this 
honor,  and  accordingly  sent  in  his  manu- 
script in  the  customary  manner,  accompa- 
nied by  a  sealed  packet  containing  the  name 
of  the  author,  not  to  be  opened  except  the 
composition  was  declared  successful.  \\ 
had,  however,  transpired  that  the  author  of 
the  piece,  which  was  beyond  comparison 
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the  best  of  those  which  were  tendered,  was 
the  turbulent  little  Jacobin,  Who  had  excited 
'  to  such  a  degree  the  fears  and  hostility  of 
the  professors,  who  were  chiefly  royalists. 
Tt  w? 8, consequently,  declared  that  the  prize 
would  nnt  be  granted  to  any  of  the  pieces, 
but  would    be  postponed  to  the  following 
year.     When   the  next  year   arrived,  the 
piece  of  Thiers  was  again  offered  as  before, 
but  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  superiors, 
a  composition  had  been  transmitted  from 
Paris,  incoRtestably  superior,  to  which  the 
prize  was  awarded  :  but  in  order  to  com- 
pensate Thiers  for  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  they  granted  him  an  accessit, 
which  is  an  official  iicknowledgment  of  his 
piece  having  held  the  second  place  of  merit. 
On  opening  the  packet  containing  the 
name  of  the  candidate  to  whom  the  prize 
itself  was  awarded,  the  astonishment  and 
mortification  of  the  professors  may  be  con- 
ceived at  finding  that   the   individual  on 
whom  they  must  confer  the  honors  was  M. 
Thiers  himself.     In  fact,  he  had  caused  the 
second  essay  to  be  transcribed  by  another 
hand,  and  more  completely  to  blindfold  the 
judges,  had  sent  it  to  Paris,  from  whence  it 
had  been  forwarded  to  them,  thus  impress- 
ing them  with  the  .idea  that  it  came  from  a 
Parisian   candidate.     Both   the  prize  and 
the  accessit  were,  in  spite  of  the  hostility 
of  the  heads  of  the  academy,  conferred  on 
Thieis. 

At  the  bar  of  Aix,  Thiers  soon  found 
that  it  was  vain  to  struggle  against  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  birth  in  a  place  where 
the  humbleness  and  obscurity  of  his  origin 
were  so  notorious,  and  where  the  spirit  of 
aristocracy  had  never  been  repressed  even 
in  the  heat  of  the  Revolution.  Impelled  by 
a  common  feeling,  and  full  of  aspirations 
after  future  fame,  his  friend  Mignet  and 
himself  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
Paris,  where  alone  genius,  as  they  thought, 
could  surmount  the  difficulties  which  were 
opposed  to  it.  They  accordingly  packed 
up  their  little  all,  put  themselves  into  the 
banquette  of  the  Diligence,  and  started,  on 
a  fine  morning  in  July,  1821,  for  the  capi- 
tal, as  rich  in  talents  and  in  hopes  as  they 
were  poor  in  cash. 

During  the  first  months  of  their  residence 
in  Paris,  the  two  adventurers  took  a  lodg- 
ing which,  since  their  arrival  at  wealth  and 
distinction,  has  been  visited  with  as  much 
interest  as  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare 
lived,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  is  viewed  by 
the  worshippers  of  the  great  dramatist,  and 
its  descriptior  is  familiar  to  all  the  lovers 
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of  French  literature.  In  a  dirty,  dark  street, 
near  the  Palais  Royale,  called  the  Passage 
Montesquieu,  in  the  most  crowded  and  noi- 
sy part  of  Paris,  you  ascend  by  a  flight  of 
steps  into  a  gloomy  and  miserable  lodging- 
house,  in  the  fifth  floor  of  which  a  smoked 
door  conducts  you  into  two  small  rooms, 
opening  one  from  the  other,  which  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  two  men  whose  celebrity, 
within  a  few  short  years  afterwards,  filled 
the  world.  A  common  chest  of  drawers,  of 
the  cheapest  wood,  a  bed  to  match^  two 
rush-bottom  chairs,  a  little  rickety  nutwood 
table,  incapable  of  resting  steadily  on  its 
feet,  and  a  white  curtain,  formed  the  inven- 
tory of  the  furniture  of  the  abode  of  two 
men,  one  of  whom,  in  a  few  years,  rose  to 
the  office  of  prime  minister  of  France,  and 
the  other  to  the  highest  place  in  the  histor- 
ical literature  of  that  country. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  two  friends 
in  their  obscure  attic,  and  have  since  par- 
taken the  sumptuous  hospitality  of  M. 
Thiers,  in  his  splendid  mansion  in  the 
Place  St.  George,  will  find  abundant  food 
for  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
afiairs,  and  will  admit  that 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affaira  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Mignet  had  brought  from  the  south  in- 
troductions to  M.  Chatelain,  then  principal 
editor  of  the  Courier  JFrangais,  to  which 
journal  he  immediately  became  a  contribu- 
tor.    M.  Thiers  had  found  means  to  intro- 
duce himself  to  the  notice  of  Manuel,  who 
at  that  moment  had  been  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  popularity  and  influence  by  his 
violent  expulsion  from  the  Representative 
Chamber,  at  the  instance  of  the  ministry  of 
M.  Villele.     Manuel,  in  whose  veins  also 
flowed  the  warm  blood  of  the  south,  receiv- 
ed him  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  kind- 
ness, presented  him  to  M.  Lafitte,  un<fer 
whose  auspices  he  was  received  among  the 
writers  for   the  Consiitutionnel,  which   at 
thai  epoch  was  the  most  influential  journal 
on  the  continent  of  £hirope.     This  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fortune  of  M.  Thiers.     It 
was,  in  fact,  all  he  needed  ;  it  was  the  op- 
portunity which  fortune  placed  in  his  path, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  turned  it  to 
good  account. 

The  traces  of  his  genius  were  soon  con- 
spicuous in  the  columns  of  the  Cimsfi/if- 
tionnel^  and  his  name  was  pronounced  with 
approbation  in  all  the  political  coteries  of 
the  opposition.  He  soon  became  a  I^oq- 
stant  and  admired  frequenter  of  the  moet 
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brilliant  salons,  and  was  counted  among  the 
moMt  esteemed  friends  of  Lafilte,  Casimir 
Perier,  and  Count  Flahaiit.  The  Baron 
Louis,  the  most  eminent  financier  of  that 
day,  received  him  as  his  pupil  and  guest. 

His  natural  endowments  were  admi- 
rably calculated  to  enable  him  to  turn  to 
profit  the  innumerable  opportunities  which 
were  thus  opened  to  him.  Combining  a 
memory  which  allowed  nothing  to  escape 
it,  with  an  astonishing  fluency  and  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  he  was  enabled,  with- 
out neglecting  those  exigencies  of  the  daily 
press  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  ele- 
vation, to  pass  much  time  in  society,  speak- 
ing much,  hearing  more,  carefully  deposit- 
ing in  his  memory,  as  food  for  future  med- 
itation, the  matter  of  his  conversations  with 
the  leading  actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  These  he 
passed  in  review  with  a  keen  and  observant 
eye:  the  ac^ed  survivors  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  members  of  the  National  Con- 
vention ;  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ; 
of  the  legislative  assembly  ;  of  the  Tribu- 
nate, Girondists,  Mountainists,  generals 
and  marshals  of  the  empire,  diplomatists, 
financiers,  men  of  the  pen  and  men  of  the 
sword,  men  of  the  head  and  men  of  the 
arm.  He  conversed  with  them,  questioned 
them,  and  extracted  from  their  memories 
of  the  past,  and  their  impressions  of  the 
present,  inexhaustible  materials  for  future 
speculation. 

As  M.  Thiers'  relations  with  society  be- 
came more  extended,  he  was  rendered  sen- 
sible of  those  material  inconveniences 
which  result  from  straitened  pecuniary  re- 
sources. Fortune,  however,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been,  even  from  infancy,  a 
favorite,  soon  came  to  his  relief.  He  had 
become  acquainted,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  with  a  poor  and  obscure  German 
bookseller,  named  Schubart,  who  passed 
for  a  person  of  some  learning,  but  whose 
knowledge,  in  fact,  extended  little  beyond 
the  mere  titles  of  books.  This  individual 
had  conceived  an  extraordinary  predilec- 
tion for  M.  Thiers.  He  acted  as  his  secre- 
tary and  his  agent,  sought  for  him  the  docu- 
ments which  he  required,  found  a  publish- 
er for  him,  and  in  a  word,  hired  for  him  a 
more  suitable  lodging  than  the  attic  in 
which  the  two  friends  had  installed  them- 
selves, ou  their  arrival  from  the  south. 
This  humble  but  ardent  admirer  had  often 
spoken  with  enthusiasm  to  M.  Thiers  of 
his  countryman,  M.  Cotta,  proprietor  of  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  or  AvgsLurg  Gazette, 
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as  a  remarkable  man  who  had,  by  honorable 
industry,  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  of 
which  he  made  a  noble  use.  Originally  a 
bookseller,  he  had  become  a  noble,  and  as 
such  was  received  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  his  country — 
the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  in  Europe; 
a  simple  master  of  a  printing-office,  he 'was 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  most 'illus- 
trious of  the  age,  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Wur- 
temberg  and  Bavaria,  of  Goethe,  Schilling, 
Schlegel,  and  the  highest  nobles  of  Saxony. 
By  means  of  his  jounral,  he  became  the  de- 
pository of  the  confidential  measures  of  all 
the  governments  which  made  those  treaties 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Germany, 
on  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country  rested.  Just  at  this  time,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  share  in  the  property  of  the 
Constitutionnel  was  offered  for  sale.  Schu- 
bart determined  to  spare  no  exertion  to  pro- 
cure it  for  his  idol  Thiers.  With  this  view 
he  actually  started  for  Stutgard  ;  there  per- 
suaded Cotta  to  lend  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  purchase,  returned  and  realised  his 
object.  Half  the  revenue  arising  from  this 
share  (which  was  then  considerable)  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Thiers.  This 
arrangement  remained  a  secret,  and  M. 
Thiers  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  being  joint  proprietor  of  the  ConstitV' 
tionnel,  the  most  influential  journal  of  Paris. 
This  act  of  generosity  was  generally  ascribed 
at  the  time  to  M.  Lafitte,  who  was  certain- 
ly quite  capable  of  it,  and  with  whose  known 
munificence,  it  was  quite  in  keeping.  The 
poverty  of  Schubart,  which  from  day  to  day 
increased,  rendered  him  the  last  individual 
who  could  have  been  supposed  to  be  able 
to  bring  about  such  an  event.  One  who 
knew  this  unfortunate  and  enthusiastic  per- 
son has  alleged,  that  a(\er  M.  Thiers  had 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  power  and 
greatness,  he  met,  on  a  burning  day  in 
summer  on  the  Cologne  road,  along  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  poor  man  whom  afilic- 
lion  and  fatigue  had  oppressed  to  such  a 
degree  as  partially  to  alienate  his  under- 
standing. He  was  then  being  conducted  to 
his  family  at  his  native  town.  He  looked 
at  the  narrator  with  a  vacant  stare  without 
recognizing  one  whom  he  had  so  often  seen 
with  his  favorite  proteg6.  This  wretched 
individual  was  Schubart,  the  most  humble, 
the  roost  devoted,  and  the  most  forgotten  of 
the  fi  lends  of  the  late  prime  minister  of 
France,* 

*  M.  Loftve,  Viemftr.    Revue  des  deux  Mon* 
das.    Vol.  iv.  p.  661. 
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The  coarse  of  life  that  Thiers  pursued  at 
this  time,  and  in  which  he  has  since  perse- 
vered through  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  suc- 
cesses, affords  an  instructive  leason  to  those 
who  aspire  to  elevate  tbemseWes  and  strug- 
gle as  he  did  against  the  disadvantages  of 
birth,  position,  and  even  of  person   and 
manners.     He  rose  at  five  in  the  morning, 
«nd  from  that  hour  till  noon,  applied  himself 
to  the  labors  of  the  journal,  which  soon  in 
his  hands  quintupled  its  receipts.     After 
having  thus  devoted  six  hours  to  hard  labor, 
which  roost  persons  consumed  in  sleep  or 
idleness,  he  would  go  to  the  office  of  the 
paper,  and  confer    with    his    colleagues, 
among  whom  were  MM.  Etienne,  Jay,  and 
Everiste  Desmoulin.     His  evenings  were 
passed  in  society,  where  he  sought  not  only 
to  extend  his  connexions  but  to  collect  in- 
formation which  he  well  knew  how  to  turn 
to  account.     In  accomplishing  this  object, 
some  struggle  was  necessarily  maintained 
to  subdue  the  disadvantages  of  bis  physical 
defects. 

In  stature  he  is  diminutive,  and  although 
his  head  presents  a  large  forehead,  indica- 
tive of  intellectual  power,  his  features  are 
common.  His  figure  clumsy,  slovenly, 
and  vulgar.  An  enormous  pair  of  specta- 
cles, of  which  he  never  divests  himself,  half 
conceal  his  face.  When  he  begins  to 
speak,  you  involuntarily  stop  your  ears,  of- 
fended by  the  nasal  twang  and  intolerable 
provinciaJ  sing-song  of  his  voice.  In  his 
speech  there  is  something  of  the  gossip- 
in  his  manner  something  of  the  lacquey. 
He  is  restless  and  fidgety  in  his  person, 
rocking  his  body  from  side  to  side  in  the 
most  grotesque  manner.  At  the  early  pe- 
riod of.  bis  career  to  which  we  now  refer, 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  habiu 
and  convenances  of  society,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  how  singular  a  figure  he  present- 
ed in  the  elegant  salons  of  the  Faubourg 
Chaussed  d'Antin.  Yet  this  very  strange- 
ness of  appearance,  and  singularity  of  man- 
ner, gained  him  attention,  of  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  profit.  His  powers  of  con- 
versation were  extraordinary.  No  topic 
could  be  started  with  which  he  did  not 
seem  familiar.  If  finances  were  discussed, 
he  astonished  and  charmed  the  bankers 
and  capitalists ;  if  war  were  mentioned,  or 
victories  referred  to,  the  old  marshals  of 
the  empire  listened  with  amazement  to  de 
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lion  of  the  salons  of  the  notables  of  the  op- 
position under  the  restoration. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  history  of 
his  country,  during  the  half  century  just 
passed,  which  his  business  as  a  journalist 
rendered  necessary,  and  the  many  opportu- 
nities of  personal  intercourse  with  the  roost 
prominent  of  the  survivors  of  those  extra- 
ordinary scenes,  had  unconsciously  ena- 
bled him  to  collect  a  vast  mass  of  materi- 
als, documentary  and  oral,  connected  with 
the  great  events  which  passed  in  FVance 
and  in  Europe,  in  the  interval  between  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  restoration. 
He  determined  to  torn  those  rich  materials 
to  account,  and  decided  on  undertaking  his 
"  History  of  the  Revolution." 

The  progress  of  political  events,  and 
the  tendencies  manifested  by  the  court  to 
a  retrograde  policy,  rendered  it  evident  to 
M.  Thiers,  that  a  struggle  was  approaching 
in  which  a  spirit  of  opposition  would  be 
called  for,  different  from  that  which  an  old 
established  journal  like  The  Qmstitutionnel 
Was  likely  to  tolerate.  The  more  youthful 
among  the  rising  journalists  repudiated  the 
measured  tone  of  the  leading  papers,  and 
hailed  with  undissembled  satisfaction  the 
project  of  a  new  journal,  which  should  in- 
clude the  fresh  and  young  Mood  of  the 
press.  M.  Sautelet,  an  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, urged  M.  Thiers  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  new  opposition  paper.  The  project  of 
the  National  was  announced.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  several  leading  political  charac- 
ters had  secretly  engaged  in  support  of  it, 
by  accepting  shares.  Among  these  were 
M.  Lafitte  and  Prince  Talleyrand.  Those 
rumors,  although  they  had  no  foundation, 
served  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
enterprise  in  the  public  eye.  However,  in 
truth,  the  only  real  supporter  of  M.  Thiers, 
in  this  undertaking,  was  the  Baron  Cotta 
before  mentioned. 

For  a  long  time,  during  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  the  mind  of  Thiers  was  power- 
fully impressed  with  the  character  and  re- 
nown of  Talleyrand ;  and  he  longed  for 
the  moment  when  an  opportunity  should 
present  itself  of  meeting,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  so  remarkable  a  man ;  one 
who  had  made  three  governments,  and  who, 
aAer  having  pulled  down  two  of  them  suc- 
cessively, now  seemed  inclined  to  crush  the 
third ;  a  man  who  had  dared  to  break  with 


better  and  more  clearly  told  than  they  could 
themselves  describe  them.     In  short,  in  a 
few  months,  M.  Thiers  became  the  chief 
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tails  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,   Napoleon,  and  yet  retained  his  head  ;  who 


had,  a  second  time,  Europe  against  him, 
and  still  retained,  over  Europe,  a  power 
which  no  other  individual  living  possessed. 
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At  last  M.  LaBtte  obtained  permissioa  to 
present  Thiers  at  the  Hotel  Talleyrand. 
The  prince  received  them  in  the  same 
green  drawing  room  where,  at  various 
times,  during  the  preceding  thirty  years,  he 
had  by  turns  received  most  of  the  empe- 
rors, kings,  ^nd  princes  of  Europe^  all  the 
ministers,  past  and  present,  and  all  that  had 
been  most  distinguished  by  genius  in  the 
world.  On  one  of  these  chairs,  on  which 
MM.  Thiers  and  Lafitte  topk  their  seau, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  listened  to  the 
first  words  which  had  been  said  to  him  in 
favor  of  the  Bourbons  ;  there  had  been 
created  the  provisional  government ;  there 
the  Holy  Alliance  had  been  compelled  to 
make  some  concessions  to  France;  and 
there,  at  a  later  period,  was  consolidated 
that  alliance  between  France  and  England, 
which  had  so  long  been  a  favorite  project 
with  Talleyrand,  which  he  pursued  with 
unrelaxing  perseverance  under  the  empire, 
and  under  the  restoration,  aiid  which  he  ac- 
complished on  the  ruins  of  all  those  regimes 
which  had  shut  their  ea.s  against  his  advice 
and  remonstrances. 

Talleyrand  received  Thiers  with  that 
distinction  which  showed  an  appreciation 
of  the  future  reserved  for  him. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  August,  1827,  that 
the  Martignac  ministry  was  dissolved.  The 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  with  the 
Prince  Folignac  at  its  head,  removed  all 
doubts  as  to  the  designs  of  the  court. 
Retrogression,  the  gradual  re/sumption  of 
the  old  regime,  the  repression  of  the  free- 
dom of  discussion,  would  ensue.  M. 
Thiers  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  and  the 
courage  to  declare  openly,  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  at  which  the  battle  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  must  be  fought.  The  rights 
inscribed  on  the  charter  bad  to  be  defend- 
ed, inch  by  inch.  Fortune  and  life  must 
be  hazarded  in  support  of  them. 

Having  arrived  at  such  concluaious,  he 
called  together  bis  colleagues  and  co-pro- 
prietorsof  the  bureauxof  the  ConstitutianneL 
He  laid  before  them  the  causes  which  ren- 
dered indispensable  a  new  and  more  hos- 
tile spirit  of  opposition.  The  risk  of  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives,  in  a  course. so  much 
at  variance  with  the  measured  and  mode- 
rate opposition  which  the  Consiitutionnel had 
hitherto  praciised,  startled  them.  The  jour- 
nal was  commercially  prosperous,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  considerable  property.  A  large 
majority  of  its  owners  declmed  the  hazard 
of  the  proposed  course.  A  few,  among 
whom   were   MM.  Etienne  and    Everiste 
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Desmoulin,  were  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
course  recommended ;  but,  in  line,  it  was 
rejected. 

The  project  of  a  new  opposition  journal, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  now  assumed 
consistency.  Armand  Carrel  proposed  to 
associate  himself  with  MM.  Thiers  and 
Mignet,  in  establishing  one  which  should 
adopt  that  tone  in  defending  the  liberties  of 
the  country  against  the  encroachments  of 
power  which  the  crisis  demanded.  It  was 
resolved  to  call  this  paper  The  Naiumal. 
The  journal  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
1829,  without  any  prospectus  or  formal  an* 
nounoement,  but  in  the  midst  of  high  ex- 
pectations. From  the  day  of  its  appear- 
ance M.  Thiers  gave  up  the  historical  la- 
bors in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
surrendered  himself  body,  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  as  it  afterwards 
proved. 

The  basis  of  the  tactics  of  the  opposition 
carried  on  with  so  much  success  from  this 
time  by  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagues,  was 
the  charter  of  1814.  Within  the  circle 
of  power  there  described,  he  continually 
hemmed  in  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
The>  public  in  France,  unaccustomed  lo 
see  it  in  practical  operation,  did  not  then, 
and  scarcely  even  now,  comprehend  that 
principle  brought  so  admirably  into  opera- 
tion in  fjnglaud,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
sovereign  is  personally  withdrawn  from  the 
conflict  of  political  parties,  rendered  invio- 
lable through  the  completeness  of  ministe- 
rial responsibility.  This  principle,  incor- 
porated in  the  charter  of  1814,  M.  Thie^ 
urged  daily  on  the  public.  The  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  chamber  to  withhold  the 
supplies  in  case  the  majority  considered 
the  measures  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown 
injurious  to  the  country,  was  another  prin- 
ciple urged  with  admirable  force  and  elo- 
quence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  among  the  many 
brilliant  articles  which  appeared  in  The 
National^  the  maxim  which  has  since  ac- 
quired such  celebrity,  Lt  Rai  regne  mms 
il  ne,  gouveme  pas^  was  first  pat  forth.  In 
the  early  part  of  1830,  public  rumor  attri- 
buted to  the  court  and  cabinet  the  contem- 
plation of  a  coup  a'etai.  The  limitation 
set  by  the  charter  and  the  spirit  of  reprcf- 
sentative  government  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, consequently  became  an  anxious  and 
exciting  subject  of  discussion.  As  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  articles  which  appeared  in 
The  National^  and  which  attracted  univer- 
attention,  and  produced  a  most  prcn 
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foand  impressioD  on  the  public,  we  shall 
give  the  following  extracts  from  one  which 
bore  the  tide,  **  The  king  reigns  but  does 
not  g6wern" 

'^  It  is  objected  against  oar  opposition,  that 
respect  for  the  royal  prerogative  of  choosing 
the  niioiBters  ought  to  make  us  wait  until 
these  ministers  commit  some  positive  act 

"  This  prerogative,  however,  we  answer 
again  and  again,  cannot  be  exercised  in  an 
absolute  manner,  in  judging  of  the  meaning 
of  any  public  act  we  cannot  take  any  single 
clause  and  consider  it  without  reference  to  the 
context — each  clause  must  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  whole.  Now  the  prerogative  of  naming 
the  ministers,  appertaining  as  it  does  to  the 
crown,  combined  with  the  right  of  refusing 
the  supplies,  appertaining  as  it  does  to  the 
chamber,  the  latter  muet^  from  the  very  condi- 
tions of  the  joint  rights,  have  a  virtual  partici- 
pation in  the  choice  of  the  ministers. 

^*  but,  it  will  be  said,  that  in  every  adminis- 
tration the  subordinates  must  necessarily  be 
nominated  by  the  chief. 

'*  Certainly  ;  in  matters  of  administration, 
and  in  war,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  but  the 
)H*esent  case  is  an  exception. 

^^  l%e  king  does  not  administer  ;  he  doee 
not  govern;  be  reigns.  The  ministers  ad- 
minister; the  minister^  govern;  and  conse- 
quently must  have  subordinates  of  their 
choice.  But  the  kins  may  have  the  ministers, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  because  again  and 
again,  he  does  not  administer ;  he  does  not 
govern;  rb  rbions. 

"  To  reign  is  a  very  elevated  privilege, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  make  certain  princes 
rightly  comprehend.  The  English  sovereigns, 
however,  understand  it  perfectly.  An  Eng- 
lish king  is  the  first  gentleman  of  his  kingdom. 
He  is  in  ihe  highest  degree  all  that  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  highest  condition  can  be.  He 
hunts ;  he  loves  horses ;  he  is  curious  to  see 
foreign  countries,  and  visits  them  white  he  is 
Prince  of  Wales ;  he  is  even  a  philosopher, 
when  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  so ;  he  has  British 
pride  and  British  ambition  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  he  desires  the  triumph  of  the  British 
nag ;  no  heart  in  Britain  bounds  with  more 
joy  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  an  Aboukir 
or  a  Trafalgar;  he  is,  tn  a  word,  the  most 
loAy  type  ot  British  oharaoter  ;  he  is  a  British 
nobleman  an  hundred  times  exaggerated. 
The  English  nation  respects  and  loves  in  him 
its  truest  impersonation.  It  confers  a  large  in- 
come on  him,  enriches  him ;  is  pleased  to  see 
him  live  in  a  state  of  splendor  suitable  to  his 
rank  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  over 
which  he  is  placed.  This  sovereign  has  the 
sentiments,  the  preferences,  and  the  antipa- 
thies of  a  gentleman.  While  an  English  peer 
has  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  veto  which  the 
upper  house  is  entitled  to  pronounce,  he  has  a 
whole  veto.  He  can  dissolve  the  lower  cham- 
ber, or  reject  a  bill  whenever  it  seems  good  to 
him.    But  he  does  not  govern.    He  allows  the 


country  to  govern  itself.  He  rarely  follows 
his  mere  personal  predilectiAis  in  the  choice  of 
his  ministers;  atone  time  he  takes  Fox,  whom 
he  does  not  retain  ;  at  another  Pitt,  whom  he 
does ;  he  takes  Canning,  whom  he  does  not 
dismiss,  but  who  dies  in  office.  Cases  have 
occurred  where  an  English  king  received  such 
answers  as  the  following: — Chatham,  dismiss- 
ed by  the  crown,  was  the  statesman  who  en- 
i'oyed  the  confidence  of  the  commons ;  the 
ling  sent  to  him  his  political  opponent,  Fox, 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  office  (designing 
thereby  to  offer  him  an  indignity). — *  Return 
to  his  majestv,'  said  Chatham,  ^  and  say  that 
when  he  sends  me  a  messenger  more  worthy 
of  himself  and  of  me,  I  will  have  the  honor  of 
answering  him.'  The  more  worthy  messen- 
ger was  in  fine  sent,  and  Chatham  became  the 
first  of  a  series  of  ministers,  who,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  the  royal  taste,  ruled  the 
kingdom  for  half  a  century.  To  reign,  then, 
is  not  to  govern ;  it  is  to  be  the  truest,  highest, 
and  most  respected  impersonation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  .king  is  the  country  reduced  to  the 
person  of  one  man. 

^<  The  analogy  attempted  to  be  established 
between  the  king  and  the  chief  of  the  admin- 
istration is,  therefore,  false ;  and  it  is  therefore 
that  there  is  nothing  in^mpatible  in  the  king 
being  obliged  to  select  ministers  who  are  not 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 

*<  But  it  is  contended  that  from  the  virtual 
nomination  of  ministers  thus  claimed  (or 
the  chamber,  that  body  will  soon  also  arrive 
at  the  nomination  of  all  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  the  state,  and  thus  the  entire  adminis- 
tration will  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  collective 
body — a  thing  altogether  anomalous  and  in- 
admissible. 

"  It  is  true  that  such  a  body  cannot  and 
ought  not  administer. '  In  the  executive  there 
ought  not  to  be  the  deliberative.  The  delib- 
erative is  onlv  good  in  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tional will.  To  will,  we  must  deliberate ;  but 
having  willed,  and  the  question  being  to  act, 
deliberation  ceases  This  is  as  true  for  a 
state  as  for  an  individual. 

'^  To  all  this  we  shall  make  one  reply.  It  is 
granted  that  in  England  the  ministers  are 
named  by  parliament ;  that  is  to  say,  under 
its  influence.  Has  it  resulted  from  this  that 
the  administration  has  been  deficient  in  powei^ 
in  order,  or  in  visor  ?  How  has  it  happened 
that  confusion  and  anarchy  have  not  ensued  ? 
This  has  happened  in  the  most  natural  man* 
ner,  as  we  hope  it  will  with  us. 

^  The  minister  once  named  by  the  influence 
of  the  majority  of  the  Commons,  wields  the 
royal  prerogative,  by  which  the  executive 
power  is  concentrated  in  his  hands.  He 
makes  peace  and  war ;  he  collects  the  reve- 
nues; he  pays  the  state  charges ;  he  appoints 
all  the  functionaries  of  the  state ;  he  superin- 
tends the  adminstration  of  justice,  by  the  nom* 
ination  of  the  judges:  in  one  word,  bb  oov- 
ESNs ;  and  as  he  has  the  confidence  of  the 
parliament,  without  which  he  could  not  con- 
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tlnue  in  oflice,  he  does  only  the  things  which 
parliament  continues  to  approve.  But  he  acts 
with  uniformity  and  promptitude;  while  the 
parliament,  in  its  multitudinous  character,  and 
with  its  hundred  eyes,  watches,  criticises,  and 
judges  him.  Thus  the  king  reigns,  the  min- 
isters govern,  and  the  chambers  deliberate. 
When  ill-government  begins  lo  be  perceived, 
the  minister  is  removed,  either  directly  by  the 
king,  or  indirectly  by  the  parliament ;  and  the 
crown  must  select  a. new  minister  amongst  the 
parhamentary  majority. 

"Such  is  the  manner  in  which,  without  an- 
archy or  disorder,  the  minister  is  virtually 
nominated  by  the  chambers." 

This  article  produced  a  lively  seDsation 
in  all  the  political  circles.  It  was  speedily 
followed  by  attacks  upon  the  press.  The 
ministerial  papers  now  became  loud  in  iheir 
menaces.  They  openly  exhorted  the  court 
to  i^iolate  the  constitution.  "  If,"  said  they, 
**  the  ministers  cannot  save  the  throne,  with 
a  majority  of  the  representative  chamber, 
they  ii)U8t  do  so  without  one." 

On  the  2nd  March,  1830,  the  celebrated 
address  against  the  ministers  was  voted  by 
a  majority  of  321. 

From  this  day  the  journals  of  the  court 
threw  off  all  reserve  ;  and  the  Gazette  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  there  were 
emergencies  *'  in  which  the  power  of  the 
erown  might  be  raised  above  the  laws ;" 
and  the  royalist  organ  published  an  article 
entitled  "The  Necessity  of  a  Dictator- 
ship." 

The  close  of  the  labors  of  M.  Thiers  as 
a  journalist,  and  the  commencement  of  his 
career  as  an  active  statesman,  took  place 
on  the  21st  July,  when  he  wrote,  in  The 
National,  an  article  foreboding  the  ap- 
proaching storm. 

Reader,  didst  thou  ever  behold  a  bull, 
in  the  sultry  days  of  August,  worried  by  a 
gadfly — now  stickiiig  to  his  haunch,  now 
to  his  eye — from  his  eye  to  his  ear,  from 
his  ear  to  his  nostril,  stinging,  in  short,  the 
animal  in  a  thousand  tender  places,  until, 
rendered  furious,  he  plunges  and  rolls,  and, 
uuf\ble  toshake  off  his  minute,  but  persever- 
ing and  tudefetigabie  enemy,  he  at  last,  in 
desperation,  throwshimselfheadlong  into  an 
abyss?  Well,  then,  the  gadfly  is  M. 
Thiers  ;  the  bull,  the  Polignac  ministry  ; 
and  the  abyss,  the  ordounances^  of  July, 
1830. 

The  ordonnances,  which  were  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  were 
published  in  The  Moniteur  on  the  morning 
of  iheSSlh  July.    The  first  of  these  de- 


clared  that  "  the  liberty   of  the  periodic 
press  was  suspended,"  and  that  no  journal 
should  be  published  in  France  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  government,  and 
that  such  permission  must  be  renewed  every 
third  month.     Paris  was  a  scene  of  agita- 
tion in  every  quarter.    In  the  Palais  Royal, 
individuals  harangued  the  people  on  this  yi« 
olation  of  their  rights.     At  the  Bourse,  the 
public  funds   fell.      At  the  Institute,  M. 
Arago  intermingled  his  scientific  discourse 
with  burning  comments  on  the  event  of 
the  day.     The  press  took  its  own  part. 
The  majority  of  the  daily  papers  of  Paris, 
it  is  true,  succumbed  to  the  ordonnances. 
Neither  The  Journal  des  DtbatSf  nor  The 
Constiiutionnel,  nor   The  Gazette,  nor  like 
Quotidienne,  nor  The  Universel,  appeared. 
But  on  the  other  hand,   The  Globe,  The 
National,  and    The   Temps,  were  issued 
and  circulated  in  enormous  numbers.   They 
contained,  in  a  conspicuous  form,  the  ordon- 
nance  which  they  violated  in  the  very  act 
of  their  publication  and  circulation.  They 
were  flung  in  hundreds  through  all  the  c«» 
%fi  and  cabinets  de  lecture  in  Paris.  Mean- 
while  the  principal  conductors  and  writtfs 
of  the  liberal  section  of  the  press  assem- 
bled at  the  oflice  of  The  National,  to  dis- 
cuss  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued 
in  such  an  emergency.     The  editors  of  The 
Tribune  advocated  strong  measures.   They 
would  have  raised  the  faubourgs,  unfurled 
the  tri-colored  flag,  and  opposed  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  government,  by  physical  force. 
Others,  however,  fearing  the  consequences  of 
the  unbridled  fury  of  the  excited  populace, 
counselled  a  rigid  observance  of  the  spirit  of 
the  charter.   Of  this  number  was  M.  Thiers, 
who  drew  up  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
illegality  of  the  ordonnances.     When  the 
question  was  raised  whether  this  protest 
should  be  issued  merely  in  the  name  of  the 
press,  or  should  appear  with  the  signatures 
of  the  individuals  from  whom  it  emanated, 
some  proposed  that  each  journal  should  in- 
sert a  separate  article  against  the  ordon- 
nances, expressed  in  such  terms  as  the  wri^ 
ter  might  select.    Others  agreed  to  a  com- 
mon forrti  of  manifesto,  but  were  against 
affixing  any  signatures  to  it.     M.   Thiers 
addressed  his  colleagues  of  the  press,  show- 
ing in  a  forcible  manner  how  ineffective 
any  anonymous  protest  on  such  an  occasion 
would  be.     Much  confusion  and  dissention 
was  arising,  when  iV!.  Remusat,  the  princi- 
pal editor  of  The  Globe,  entered  the  room. 
M.  Thiers,   confident  of  a  community  of 
feeling  in  this  distinguished  writer,  inune- 
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diately  read  the  protest  toM.  Remuflat)  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  sign  it? 
"  Without  any  doubt  I  will,"  replied  Rem- 
usat.  Immediately  M.  Thiers  addressed 
the  assembly,  declaring  that  he  was  about 
to  propose  the  signing  of  the  document  to 
the  severai  journalists  in  succession ;  and 
calling  first  on  The  Globe,  M.  Remusat 
signed  the  paper.  M.  Gauga,  the  gerant  of 
The  National  next  affixed  his  name,  and 
was  followed  by  Thiers,  Mignet,  Armand 
Carrel,  Chambolle,  and  the  other  writers 
for  that  journal.  All  the  other  editors  pre- 
sent, including  those  of  The  Constitution- 
nel,  also  signed. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  agents 
of  the  police  yisited  the  offices  of  the  papers 
which  disobeyed  the  ordon nances  by  pub- 
lishing, and  broke  their  presses.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  office  of  ne  National,  attend- 
ed by  gens  d'armes,  they  were  met  by  the 
editors  and  gerant,  who  protested  against 
their  .proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
The  doors,  however,  were  forced  open,  and 
the  presses  dismounted  and  in  part  broken. 

It  was  on  the  26th  July,  the  day  after  the 
publication  Of  the  ordonnances,  that  these 
proceedings  took  place.  Immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  police  from  the  office, 
the  presses  were  remounted,  the  parts  which 
had  been  broken  were  repaired,  and  they 
were  applied  to  print  the  protest  of  the  jour- 
nalists, which,  in  the  afternoon,  was  circu- 
lated in  hundreds  of  thousands  through  ev- 
ery quarter  of  Paris. 

The  following  morning  (27th)  the  most 
influential  electors  of  Paris  assembled  at 
the  office  of  the  Nationai,  to  discuss  the 
best  means  of  organizing  resistance  to  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  government. 
Great  confusion  prevailed  at  this  meeting. 
All  were  in  favor  of  resistance,  but  none 
proposed  any  rational  or  practicable  course. 
M.  Thiers,  who  not  being  then  an  elector, 
was  a  silent  witness  of  this  scene,  saw  that 
some  decisive  proceeding  must  be  proposed, 
and,  apologizing  for  taking  a  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion which  was  intended  to  be  confined 
to  electors,  suggested  that  a  deputation  from 
the  assembly  should  be  sent  to  the  meeting 
of  deputies,  which  was  at  that  moment  held 
at  M.  Casimir  Perier's.  This  proposition 
was  agreed  to,  and  several  of  the  electors 
present,  accompanied  by  M.  Thiers,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  Hotel  of  Casi- 
mir Perier,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Arriving  there,  they  found  that  the  meet- 
ing of  deputies  had  separated,  and  that  great 
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indecision  had  prevailed  among  those  who 
attended  it.  An  energetic  opposition  had 
been  agreed  on,  but  as  yet  nothing  effectual- 
was  done.  The  deputation  returned  to  the 
office  of  The  National,  where  much  disap- 
pointment and  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
at  the  inertia  of  the  deputies,  and  the  meet* 
ing  was  adjourned  to  the  evening,  when  it 
was  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  M.  Cadet 
Gassicourt,  Rue  St.  Honor6,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  finally  on  more  energetic 
measures. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  M.' 
Thiers  was  there.  At  this  meeting,  means . 
of  serious  resistance  were  organized.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  National  Guard  should  ■ 
appear  in  the  streets  in  uniform,  should 
mingle  with  the  people  and  direct  them ; 
that  in  each  arrondissement  a  committee 
of  the  principal  electors  and  citizens  should 
direct  the  movements  of  the  people.  In 
fine,  every  possible  means  were  determined 
on  tp  render  the  resistance  effective,  and  to 
secure  the  empire  of  the  law. 

It  was  on  thi^  evening  of  the  27th,  at 
seven  o'clock  precisely,  at  the  moment  when 
this  meeting  was  held,  that  the  first  collision 
took  place  between  the  military  and  the 
people.  A  child  had  thrown  a  stone  at  a 
gen  d'arme  in  the  precincts  of  the  Palais 
Royale.  The  soldier  cut  at  the  boy  with 
his  sword.  An  individual  who  witnessed  the 
incident  shot  the  gen  d'arme  with  a  pistol. 

When  Thiers  and  his  friends  were  quit- 
ting the  house  of  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt, 
after  the  meeting  had  dissolved,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  emeute.  A 
squadron  of  the  Royal  Guard  were  driving 
before  them  the  people  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Palais  Royale  down  the  Rue 
St.  Honord,  while  a  regiment  of  the  line 
was  descending  in  the  contrary  direction 
by  the  same  street  from  the  Faubourg  du 
Roule.  They  were  placed  between  two 
fires. 

The  people  instinctively  shouted  vive  la 
ligne  !  The  commanding  officer  would  not 
order  his  men  to  continue  a  fire  on  defence- 
less citizens,  and  allowed  the  crowd  to 
disperse.  « 

During  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  great- 
est alarm  and  agitation  prevailed.  M.  Thiers 
and  his  friends  remained  at  the  office  of 
The  National,  where  the  presses  were  in- 
cessantly employed  in  printing  the  protest 
of  the  journalists,  to  be  distributed  the  next 
morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  a  meeting 
was  appointed  to  l^  held  at  the  house  of  M. 
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Guizot,  in  the  Rue  Ville  L^vesque.  M« 
Remasat  called  at  the  office  of  The  Nor 
tional  to  apprise  M.  Thiers  of  this,  andthey 
went  together  to  attend  it.  This  meeting 
consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
chambers  and  the  press.  It  was  hoped  that 
a  legal  resistance  was  still  possible ;  yet 
whatever  course  presented  itself  appeared 
perilous.  The  consequences  of  a  success- 
ful resistance  appeared  scarcely  less  for- 
midable than  those  of  defeat.  It  was  not 
hoped  that  the  unorganized  and  unarmed 
populace  could  succeed  against  the  disci- 
plined military  force.  General  Sebastiani 
pronounced  the  victory  of  the  Royal  Guard 
as  inevitable.  It  was  recommended  to  en- 
deavor to  make  terms  with  the  government, 
and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 

M.  Thiers  encouraged  the  hope  of  popu- 
lar success.  He  was  supported  in  his  views 
by  some  of  the  most  ardent  and  excited,  but 
was  opposed  by  those  of  most  experience, 
and  especially  by  General  Sebastiani.  In 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  present,  MM.  Lafitte, 
Manguin,  Casimir  Perier,  Gerard,  and 
Lobau,  proceeded  to  Marshal  Marmont,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  troops  had  been 
committed,  to  entreat  him  to  stop  the  effu- 
sion of  blood. 

*^  I  deplore  these  measures,  and  con- 
demn, as  much  as  yourselves,  those  direful 
ordonuances,"  replied  the  marshal,  *'  but  I 
have  no  discretionary  power  given  roe ;  I 
am  acting  under  superior  orders." 

"  But/'  observed  Lafitte,  "  no  one  has  a 
right  to  order  you  to  massacre  the  people. 
It  is  not  your  duty  to  obey  such  orders.'' 

*'  I  see  no  means  of  relief,  except  sub- 
mission/' said  Marmont;  "  if  the  ordonnan- 
ces  are  withdrawn,  will  you  guarantee  sub- 
mission 1" 

^*  We  cannot  do  so,  but  will  use  our  best 
exertions,"  rejoined  Lafitte. 

I*  Well,"  concluded  the  marshal— "  I  am 
going  to  send  to  the  king,  and  in  an  hour 
you  shall  have  his  answer." 

''In  an  hour,"  exclaimed  Lafitte  and 
Manguin, ''  if  the  ordonnances  be  not  re- 
called, we  will  throw  ourselves,  body  and 
soul,  into  the  movement." 

"To-morrow,"  said  Lafitte,  "my  baton 
will  break  itself  on  your  sword.  Remem- 
ber the  power  of  the  people  when  they  are 
aroused." 

We  now  arrive  at  a  part  of  our  narrative 
in  which  an  incident  in  the  career  of  M. 
Thiers  occurs,  which  has  remained  unex- 
plained by  him,  until  almost  the  moment 
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we  write,  and   even   now  the  explanation 
which  is  offered  has  an  indirect  character. 

M.  Thiers,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
most  active  of  all  the  public  men  connected 
with  the  press,  in  exciting  the  people  to  re- 
sistance. He  wrote  the  protest  of  the  jour- 
nalists ;  at  his  presses  it  was  printed  ;  from 
his  bureaux  it  w^  circulated.  It  might, 
therefore,  have  been  expected,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly was  expected,  that  this  chief  in- 
stigator of  the  movement  should  have  con- 
tinued on  the  spot,  to  give  it  the  benefit  of 
his  direction  and  superintendence.  Grant 
that  his  physical  character  would  have  ren- 
dered him  but  an  inefficient  leader  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  Boulevards,  his  sagacity 
and  intelligence  would  have  been  invalua- 
ble, though  he  did  not  issue  from  his  bu- 
reaux. Yet  as  soon  as  the  movement  as- 
sumed a  really  serious  aspect — as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  it  ^as  going  lo  be 
something  more  than  an  emaitt  of  the  fau- 
bourgs, M.  Thiers  disappeared. 

"  Behold,  at  last,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Remit  des  deux  Mondes,  **  the  tocsin  has 
sounded',  the  people  are  roused,  and  mshto 
the  conflict!  Blood  already  flows.  The 
cannons  roll  over  the  pavement— M.  Thiers 
has  been  heard — his  anathemas  have  taken 
effect — the  monarchy  which  has  broken  its 
contract  is  already  half  overturned.  A  lead- 
ing voice,  a  head  is  only  waited  for.  Bat 
where,  then,  is  M.  Thiers?  Where  is  that 
boldness  concealed,  which  promised  victory 
to  its  party,  and  which  awaited  with  so  mack 
impatience  the  event  which  has  arrived? 
What  has  become  of  the  popular  orator, 
who  traced  so  proudly  a  circle  round 
power,  and  defied  it  to.  pass  beyond  its 
limits?  Alas!  like  Archilochus  and  Hor- 
ace, M.  Thiers,  little  used  to  the  tumult  of 
battles,  has  felt  his  courage  give  way ;  the 
feebleness  of  his  physical  organization  has 
overcome  the  force  of  his  will,  and  he  has 
departed  to  seek  refuge  from  the  fray  in  the 
shades  of  Montmorenci ;  to  shelter  himself 
at  once  from  the  dangers  which  precede 
victory,  add  from  the  proscriptions  which 
oflen  follow  defeat.  But  do  not  charge  M. 
Thiers  with  want  of  courage.  His  heart 
failed  him,  it  is  true,  on  that'  emergency  ; 
but  the  same  charge  may  be  made  against 
many  others  on  the  same  occasion.  M. 
Thiers  has  proved  since,  in  rushing  with 
ostentation  to  the  barricades  of  June,  that, 
when  necessary,  he  has  enough  of  military 
courage.  But  what  would  you  have?  On 
this  particular  occasion  he  was  not  prepared 
for  danger,  and  had  not  provided  a  supply 
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of  courage;  possibly,  also,  he  may  reply 
that  there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
geoias  in  a  street  fight.  Perhaps  the  long 
stady  which  he  had  made  of  oar  victories, 
and  the  admiration  he  entertained  for  our 
armies,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
conceive  how  a  successful  struggle  against 
our  disciplined  soldiers  could  be  made  by  a 
mob  of  printers'  boys  and  shop-clerks,  led 
on  by  editors  of  newspapers;  that  in  short 
the  rabble  of  Paris  must  inevitably  be  crush- 
ed by  the  regular  forces.  M.  Thiers  min- 
gled boldly  enough  in  the  struggle,  so  long 
as  the  question  was  of  legal  resistance ;  he 
remained  firm  at  his  post  in  the  bureaux  of 
The  JSationalf  to  the  last  moment ;  he  did 
not  take  his  departure  until  the  moment  in 
which  old  Benjamin  Constant  arrived,  the 
moment  at  which  the  beat  of  the  drum  call- 
ing to  arms,  and  the  sound  of  the  musket- 
ry, gave  him  the  signal  to  retire.  The  first 
day  of  this  sudden  revolution,  M.  Thiers 
wrote  the  celebrated  protest  of  the  press, 
while,  in  another  quarter,  M.  Guizot  wrote 
the  protest  of  the  Chamber.  There  were 
assemblies  held  of  every  class,  where  de- 
liberations were  held  on  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  retraction  of  the  or- 
donnances.  M.  Thiers  advised  at  these 
meetings,  that  all  civil  proceedings  should 
be  suspended — that  lawyers  should  not 
plead,  judges  should  not  pronounce  sen- 
tence, that  notaries,  and  all  other  officers, 
should  suspend  their  functions.  He  wished 
thus  to  paralyze  the  nation,  and  to  compel 
the  executive  to  fall  or  its  knees.  It  was 
in  this  way,  he  said,  that  things  passed  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  court  exiled  the 
parliaments ;  it  was  thus  that  governments 
were  formerly  compelled  to  recall  their  bru- 
tal decrees.  But  while  M.  Thiers  was  thus 
underrating  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
and  reducing  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
squabble  between  tlie  court  and  the  parlia- 
ments, the  movement  swelled  into  much 
grander  proportions,  and,  instead  of  a 
Fronde,  as  M.  Thiers  regarded  it,  it  became 
a  league,  and  something  more.  It  was  then 
that  M.  Thiers  retreated  from  the  struggle; 
it  exceeded  his  stature. 

"  M.  Thiers  returned  to  Paris  when  or- 
der was  restored  and  tranquillity  re-estab- 
lished. Many  coujeetures  have  been  made 
respecting  his  pro<^edings  extra  muros  du- 
ring the  three  days ;  we  could,  if  we  pleased, 
give  the  history  of  ihia  petite  voyage.  But 
^o  what  purpose?  The  material  fact,  and 
the.  only  one  is,  that  M.  Thiers  returned, 
and  that  we  possess  him  still  secure.*'* 

*  Revue  des  deaz  Mondes.    Vol.  iv.  p.  674. 


Such  is  the  statement  of  one  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  and  an  ear-witness  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  three  days. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  narrative  of  another 
contemporary  historian. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Paris  was,  in  effect, 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa'having  been  virtually  invested  with 
a  military  dictatorship.  The  troops  which 
had  been  collected  around  the  'Tuilleries 
were  put  in  motion.  The  artillery  was 
heard  rolling  through  the  streets.  Civil 
war  raged  in  Paris.  What  was  to  be  the 
issue  of  this  war?  The  savans,  the  men  of 
letters,  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves felt  compassion  for  the  people,  and 
for  the  fate  apparently  nwaiting  them.  M. 
Thiers  tan  to  a  place  of  refujre,  which  he 
found  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorenci.  In  the  office  of  The  Globe, 
M.  Cousin  spoke  of  the  white  flag  as  the 
only  ensign  which  the  nation  could  recog- 
nize, and  reproached  M.  Peirre  Lerouse 
with  compromising  his  friends  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tone  which  he  was  giving  to  the 
journal. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  jour- 
nalists of  that  day,  was  an  individual  of  tall 
and  lank  figure,  abrupt  but  noble  impulses, 
and  serious  aspect.  At  the  first  report  of 
the  fire-arms,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
Then  he  went,  unarmed  except  with  a  walk- 
ing cane,  through  the  town,  indifferent  to 
the  balls  which  were  whizzing  around  him, 
and  braving  death  without  seeking  for  vic- 
tory. This  individual,  destined  aflerwards 
to  play  a  sad  but  illustrious  part,  was  then 
little  known  :  his  name  was  Akmand  Car- 
rel. "  Have  you  even  a  single  battalion  t'* 
said  he  incessantly  to  his  more  sarl)ruine 
friends.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  meet- 
ing M.  Etienne  Arago  (the  brother  of  the 
astronomer  of  that  name)  who  evinced  much 
ardor,  he  said  to  him,  "  Stop  !"  and  point- 
ing to  one  of  the  populace,  who  was  greas- 
ing his  shoes  with  the  oil  of  a  broken  lamp, 
he  said,  "  Behold  the  people ! — such  is 
Paris! — ever  the  same  levity, — indiffer- 
ence,— the  appropriation  of  the  results  of 
great  and  important  actions  to  the  most 
trifling  uses." 

When  M.  Thiers  had  reappeared  in  Paris 
on  the  30th,  and  presented  himself  at  La- 
fitte's,  before  receiving  the  commission  to 
Neuilly  (which  we  shall  presently  advert 
tn),  he  expressed  some  annoyance  that  steps 
had  been  taken  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  without  consulting  him.  Beranger 
(the  poet)  who  had  a  prominent  share  in  the 
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transactiODB  of  these  days,  replied  with  an  having  resolved  to  return  to  his  post  if  it 


ironical  smile,  **  Is  it  not  quite  natural,  at 
such  a  moment,  that  the  absent  should  be 
forgotten  ?"• 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an 
impression  has  universally  prevailed,  that 
after  contributing  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow- 
er by  his  writings,  to  raise  the  emeute,  M. 
Thiers  withdrew  from  its  consequences,  and 
did  not  reappear  until  the  issue  had  become 
apparent. 

Having  thus  given  the  account  of  this 
passage  in  the  public  life  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice  which  has  been  hitherto  univer- 
sally received  and  credited,  it  is  but  just  to 
give  also  a  narrative  of  the  matter  which  has 
just  been  published,  and  which,  though  not 
avowedly  authorized  by  M.  Thiers  himself, 
carries  with  it  abundant  internal  evidence 
of  the  source  from  whence  it  has  been  de- 
rived. 

M.  Alexandre  Laya  states,  that  on  the 
28th,  orders  had  been  given  by  the  govern- 
nient  to  arrest  several  deputies,  and  that 
warrants  (Mandats  d' arrets)  had  been  is- 
sued against  the  principal  persons  who  had 
signed  the  protest  of  the  press;  that  M. 
Royer  CoHard  gave  notice  to  M.  Thiers 
that  he  as  well  as  MM.  Mignet  and  Carrel, 
would  be  arrested  if  they  did  not  immediate- 
ly  conceal  themselves.  This  notice  was 
given  them  on  the  evening  of  the  2dth. 

An  immediate  decision  on  their  parts  was 
necessary.  They  had  taken  a  conspicuous 
part,  which  rendered  them  especially  ob- 
noxious. The  government  still  retained  its 
full  power.  The  skirmishes  between  the 
troops  and  the  people  on  the  28th  seemed, 
according  to  M.  Laya,  only  to  demonstrate 
the  feebleness  of  the  popular  resistance. 
MM.  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Carrel  were  well 
known,  and  if  they  did  not  retire,  they  might 
easily.be  arrested,  and  if  so,  what  would  be- 
come of  their  influence  7  These  circum- 
stances, we  are  assured,  were  well  consider- 
ed at  the  bureaux  by  the  principal  journal- 
ists, and  it  was  the  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  withdraw  from  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them.  Accordingly,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  twilight,  the  three 
menaced  victims  departed  from  the  office  of 
J%e  National,  and  took  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Denis. 

Before  quitting  Paris,  M.  Thiers  ordered 
a  confidential  servant,  who  remained  in 
Paris,  to  come  to  him  the  next  morning  with 
intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  movement, 

*  Histoire  de  dix  Aux.    Vol.  i.  cLap.  iv.— -vi. 


should  appear  that  the  popular,  resistance 
showed  any  promise  of  success.  It  was  oa 
that  day,  Thursday  the  29tb,  that  the  com* 
bat  might  be  considered  as  seriously  begun* 
The  people  had  committed  themselves,  and 
the  national  cause  offered  some  hopes  of  sue* 
cess.  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet  received 
the  expected  intelligence,  and  beard  in  their 
retreat  the  echoes  of  ihe  cannonade.  Tliej 
determined  to  return  to  Paris.  They  at* 
tempted  to  enter  Paris  by  the  Barri&re  St. 
Denis,  but  found  the  streets  obstructed* 
They  accordingly  passed  along  the  outer 
boulevards,  to  the  Barriere  des  Batignoles, 
and  descended  through  the  Faubourg 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  to  the  office  of  7%e  iVo- 
tiofialf  where  they  did  not  arrive  until  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

Thus,  it  appears,  according  to  this  re- 
port of  the  matter,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered as  authorized  by  the  chief  party,  that 
the  extent  of  M.  Thiers'  absence  was  from 
the  evening  of  the  28th  till  the  aflernoon 
of  the  29th,  and  thai  even  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day  of  the  29ih,  he  was  in  the. 
public  streets  of  Paris,  endeavoring  to  make 
his  way  through  the  tumult  to  the  <^ce  of 
his  journal,  and  further  that  MM.  Armand 
Carrel  (since  dead)  and  Mignet  (still  liv* 
ing),  were  with  him. 

As  the  office  of  the  National  had  been 
the  centre  of  the  legal  resistance  in  the 
first  instance,  it  had  now  become  the  head 
quarters  of  the  armed  insurrection.  There- 
they  met  MM.  Bastide,  Thomas,  and  with 
them  one  who,  during  the  three  days,  di- 
rected the  movements  of  the  people  with 
great  courage  and  ability — M.  Joubert. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  MM. 
Thiers  and  Mignet  went  to  the  Hotel  La- 
fitte.  The  triumph  of  the  people  was  now 
certain.  MM.  de  Lernonville  and  d'Ar- 
gaut  h^d  been  sent  to' Charles  X.  with  a 
view  to  some  arrangement.  The  Assembly 
of  Deputies  had  resolved  that  they  would 
listen  to  propositions  from  the  king;  but 
M.  Thiers  opposed  this  in  the  strongest 
manner.  The  question,  he  said,  was  no 
longer  a  change  of  ministry,  but  a  change 
of  dynasty.  It  was  too  late  for  any  com- 
promise. 

The  difficulties  of  the  conflict  were  over 
— those  of  the  victory  w^re  now  to  begin. 
Two  centres  of  discussion,  two  political 
head-quarters,  had  been  established.  At 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  General  Lafayette,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  Natioaal 
Guard,  was  surrounded  by  those  who  loudly 
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demanded  a  republic.     A  few  voices  of  the] 
many  shouted  "  Napoleon  II.'* 

At  the  Hotel  Lafitte,  all  minds  inclined 
favorably  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  with  representative  insti- 
tutions, after  thl  pattern  of  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  M.  Lafitte  him* 
self,  this  bad  long  been  an  object  of  favo- 
rite contemplation,  and  had,  in  fact,  been 
anticipated.  The  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  pronounced  as  a  person  well 
fitted,  by  his  character  and  his  historical 
antecedents,  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne. 
The  part  played  by  the  Duke  was  as  yet 
one  of  the  strictest  neutrality.  Although 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Cloud,  he  did 
not  show  himself  in  the  royal  presence,  gave 
no  countenance  to  those  proceedings  which 
led  to  the  revolution,  and  offered  no  condo- 
lence for  its  result. 

Some  of  the  monarchical  party  express- 
ed doubts  whether  the  duke  would  lend 
himself  to  the  proposed  measure.  He  had, 
as  yet,  given  no  sign.  M.  Thiers  advised 
M.  Lafitte  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
committing  the  duke  to  the  revolution  with* 
out  waiting  for  his  sanction.  M.  Lafitte 
hesitated.  M.  Thiers  represented  the  dan- 
ger of  delay  ;  that  the  partisans  of  a  re- 
public were  gaining  the  ground  which  the 
friends  of  monarchical  government  were 
surrendering ;  that  besides,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  he  could  throw  the  responsi- 
binty  of  the  measure,  if  necessary,  on  the 
uncontrollable  ardor  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded. 

In  short,  M.  Thiers  proposed  to  put  in 
immediate  circulation  a  proclamation  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  spot. 

This  document  was  as  follows : — 


**  Charles  X.  cannot  return  to  Paris.  He 
has  caused  the  blood  of  the  people  to  be 
shed. 

"  A  republic  would  expose  us  to  frightful  di- 
visions: it- would  embroil  us  with  Europe. 

'^  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  prince  oevoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

^  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  never  fought 
against  us. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Jemmnppes. 

^*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  fought  under  the 
tricolor  flag.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  will  again 
do  so.    We  desire  no  other. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  not  offered  him- 
self. He  awaits  the  expression  of  our  will. 
Let  us  proclaim  our  wish,  and  he  will  accept 
the  charter,  as  we  have  always  understood  and 
desired  it  It  is  from  the  French  people  that 
he  will  hold  the  crown." 
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This  proclamation  immediately  appeared 
in  the  National,  the  Courier  Francois ^  and 
the  Commerce, 

"Thus,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"  to  overturn  one  dynasty  the  united  ener» 
gies  of  an  entire  people  were  necessary  ;  to 
establish  another,  a  sheet  of  paper,  issued 
by  a  deputy,  and  three  journalists,  was  suf- 
ficient." The  object,  however,  was  not 
attained  without  some  expressions  of  dis- 
sent. When  M.  Thiers  and  bis  colleagues 
walked  from  the  office  of  the  National  to 
the  exchange,  with  this  printed  panegyric 
on  the  duke  in  their  hands,  they  were  filled 
with  apprehension  at  the  surprise  they  exr 
cited  among  the  public,  whom  they  en- 
countered in  the  streets,  and  still  more  by 
the  storm  of  hisses  with  which  they  were 
saluted  at  the  Bourse. 

These  circumstances  occar red  on  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  of  Thursday  the  29th. 
On  Friday  morning,  nothing  had  been  yet 
heard  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Whether 
or  not  he  would  lend  himself  to  the  course 
which  had  been  taken,  or  interfere  at  all  in 
the  movement,  no  one  was  able  to  say* 
Delay  was  full  of  peril — a  decisive  step 
must  be  taken. 

MM.  Thiers  and  Sebastiani  were  at  the 
Hotel  Lafitte.  M.  Sebastiani  proposed  to 
M.  Thiers  to  go  lo  Neuilly,  see  the  duke, 
and  personally  ascertainvhis  sentiments,  but 
M.  Thiers  was  personalty  unknown  to  the 
duke.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  he* 
should  take  with  him  a  letter  signed  by 
MM.  Sebastiani  and  Lafitte,  introducing 
him,  and  requesting  the  duke  to  place  full 
confidence  in  the  propositions  with  which 
he  was  commissioned.  M.  Scheffer,  who 
was  personally  known  to  the  Orleans  fami- 
ly, agreed  to  accompany  him. 

The  Prince  of  Moskwa  (son-in-law  ef 
M.  Lafitte)  lent  his  saddle  horses,  and  they 
departed  for  the  chateau  of.  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  at  Neuilly,  where  he  was  supposed 
to  be. 

The  passage  by  the  direct  road,  through 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  being  obstructed,  they 
rode  by  the  streets  St.  Lazare  and  Clichy, 
to  the  quarter  of  the  Batignolles.  Here 
they  were  stopped,  suspected  of  being  roy- 
alists making  their  escape,  and  were  brought 
before  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement, 
who,  on  ascertaining  their  object,  set  them 
at  liberty.  They  continued  their  route, 
and,  after  some  further  difficulties,  arrived, 
in  fine,  at  the  chateau.  The  door  was, 
however,  shut  in  their  faces  I  Thus  w«re 
the  bearers  of  a  crown  received  I 
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When  their  persons  were  recognized  by 
M.  Oudart,  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  fa- 
mily, they  were  admitted,  and  introduced 
to  the  study  of  the  duke — where,  after  a 
few  minutes,  the  duchess  presented  her- 
self. While  M.  Thiers  unfolded  to  her  the 
tenor  of  the  message  of  which  they  were 
the  bearers,  her  look  became  serious  and 
severe.  And  when,  in  fine,  she  learned 
that  it  proposed  to  place  upon  the  brow  of 
her  husband  the  crown  torn  from  the  head 
of  an  old  man,  who  had  ever  proved  towards 
her  family  a  faithful  relative  and  generous 
friend,  she  addressed  M.  Scheffer  with  much 
apparent  emotion — 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  how  could  ymt  con- 
sent to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  message  ? 
That  this  gentleman,"  looking  towards  M. 
Thiers,  "  should  have  dared  to  undertake  it, 
I  can  easily  conceire ;  for  he  does  n9t  know 
us.  But  you  who  have  been  received  into 
our  acquaintance,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  our  feelings— oh !  we  can  never 
forgive  you  this  offence  against  us."      » 

M.  Thiers,  however,  pressed  on  the  duch- 
ess the  necessity  that  he  should  personally 
confer  with  the  duke.  The  duchess  there- 
upon withdrew  for  a  few  minutes,  and  re- 
turned, accompanied,  not  by  the  duke,  but 
by  his  sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  all  his 
children,  except  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  who 
had  gone  to  join  his  regiment  at  Joigny. 

They  assured  M.  Thiers  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  absent,  at  Raincy.  Then 
ensued  between  M.  Thiers,  the  duchess, 
and  the  family,  one  of  those  scenes  of  which 
the  recollection  can  never  be  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
which  possess  true  historical  interest. 

M.  Thiers  laid  before  them  all  the  dan- 
gers and  diffipulties  of  the  crisis  which  had 
arrived — 

<'  The  neutrality  adopted  by  the  duke,  his 
absence  from  the  royal  presence  during  the 
existing  struggle,  his  previous  disapproval  of 
the  measures  of  the  court,  would,  in  any  event, 
identify  him  more  or  less  with  the  revolution ; 
that  if  the  existing  dynasty  must  fall,  of  which 
there  seemed  now  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  the 
duke  declined  to  come  forward  and  accept  the 
measures  now  proposed,  a  republic  would  cer- 
tainly he  tried.  Who  could  then  foresee  the 
coneequences  of  euch  a  return  to  the  situation 
of  1793  ?  Evidently  the  nio&t  elevaterl  person- 
ages would  be  the  first  victims.  The  very 
name  of  Bourbon  would  awaken  haired  and 
excite  vengeance ;  and  the  Duke  of  OrleanF 
would  not  be  protected  by  a  popularity  which 
he  would  compromise  by  retiring  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  presence  would  have  seconded 


the  efforts  of  the  people  to  defend  their  liber- 
ty menaced  and  their  rights  violated.  He 
would  be  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of 
popular  institutions.  The  republic  would  re- 
erfct  its  scaffolds,  and  excesses  would  follow. 
In  fine,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  already  proclaimed,  afcd  had  been  re- 
ceived in  8uch*a  manner  as  to  encourage  him 
to  present  himself  to  the  people." 

The  resolution  of  the  duchess  appeared 
to  waver  before  these  reasons.  But  it  was 
on  Madame  Adelaide,  the  duke's  sister, 
that  they  seemed  to  make  the  deepest  im- 
pression. She  replied,  and  with  great  clear- 
ness showed  that  she  appreciated  the  pecu- 
liar position  in  which  her  brother  and  his 
family  were  placed.  She  was  impressed, 
also,  with  the  noble  part  which  her  brother 
would  have  to  perform  in  the  difliculty  of 
the  nation ;  to  snatch  the  people  from  the 
consequences  of  revolutionary  excesses,  by 
preventing  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 
She  declared  that  she  would  answer  for 
her  brother ;  that  she  would  guarantee  his 
consent,  and  she  authorized  M.  Thiers  to 
announce  this  oflUci^ally  to  those  who  sent 
him.  M.Thiers  thought  he  could  not  re- 
turn without  some  more  conclusive  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  demanded  of  Madame 
Adelaide  whether,  in  her  brother's  absence, 
she  would  consent  to  present  herself  per- 
sonally to  the  Deputies;  on  which  the  lady, 
rising  with  much  dignity,  said — 

"  1  will  go,  certainly.  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  put  faith  innhe  word  of  a  man,  and  it  is 
natural  that  a  sister  should  risk  her  life  for 
her  brother."* 

It  was  agreed  that  General  Sebastiani 
should  return  for  Madame  Adelaide ;  and 
MM.  Thiers  and  Scheffer  departed  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  that  they  should  make  their 
report. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  Faubourg 
de  Roule,  than  they  found  themselves  ob- 
structed by  the  populace,  who  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  some  shouting  **  Vive 
Napoleon  11. .'"  and  others,  "  Vive  la  R^ 
publique  /"  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  as  yet  in  no  one's  mouth.  No 
one  appeared  among  the  people  even  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  one  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  fallen  family  being  adraia- 
sible  to  the  vacant  throne. 

It  was  not  wtthoQt  considerable  difficulty 

•  "  J'irai,  men  Cher  M.  Thiers."  dit  elle, «« cer- 
tainement,  j'inii ;  an  nesedefier  pas  d*une  Temme, 
et  il  est  raturel  qu*une  scBiir  riAque  sa  vie  poor 
•on  frere." — Etudes  Historiqmes,  I.  115. 
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that  M.  Thiers  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde^  and  the  bridge. 
Having  arrived  at  the  chamber. of  provision- 
al assembly,  he  found  deputies,  combatants 
of  the  streets,  and  journalists  mingled  to- 
gether, and  the  greatest,  confusion  prevail- 
ing. Some  were  for  establishing  a  provis- 
ional government.  No  party  knew  what 
course  to  take.  M.  Thiers  reported  the 
result  of  his  mission.  But  every  one  had 
his  own  project^  messages  were  sent  to 
and  fro  between  the  Palais  Bourbon  and 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  M.  Dupin  insisted 
that  some  definitive  government  roust  be 
decided  on.  Messengers  from  the  peers 
arrived  with  the  information  that  all  possi- 
ble combinations  had  been  suggested  there, 
but  that  the  members  did  not  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusion  M.  Remusat,  the  editor 
of  Tht  GlobBf  who  had  been  the  first  to 
sign  the  protest  of  the  journalists,  suggested 
the  means  of  extrication  from  their  embar- 
rassment. He  communicated  to  M.  Thiers, 
his  suggestion  to  nominate  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
At  the  instance  of  M.  Thiers,  General  Se- 
bastiani  accordingly  made  that  proposition 
as  a  step  preparatory  to  a  final  and  conclusive 
settlement  of  the  government.  The  title  of 
king,  proposed  suddenly, 'might  be  danger- 
ous. That  of  lieutenant-general,  being 
only  temporary  and  provisional,  would  not 
startle  the  timid,  nor  provoke  the  opposition 
of  the  anti-monarchists,  and  would  give  time 
for  the  more  deliberate  reconstitution  of 
the  state.  This  proposition  was  promptly 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  accordingly 
invited  to  Paris  to  be  invested  with  the  new 
authority.  A  deputation  of  twelve  deputies, 
with  M.  Gallot  as  President,  was  accord- 
ingly commissioned  to  bear  this  invitation 
to  Neuilly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31  st,  M., Thiers 
had  his  first  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  had  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royale 
at  midnight.  In  the  course  of  that  day  a  tu- 
multuous meeting  of  the  more  ardent  of  the 
partisans  of  a  republic  was  held  at  the  of- 
fice of  The  National,  at  which  M.  Thiers 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  friends  from 
further  recourse  to  force,  and  ader  much 
discussion  proposed  to  conduct  a  deputa- 
tion from  them  to  the  duke.  Six  were  ac- 
cordingly selected  for  this  interview,  and 
they  accompanied  M.  Thiers  to  the  Palais 
Royale  that  evening,  where  they  were  re- 
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ceived  by  the  duke  in'  the  gallery  of  the 
battle  scenes  painted  by  Horace  Vernet. 

On  this  occasion  a  conversation  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
duke  on  the  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment. The  duke  frankly  and  openly  de- 
clared himself  the  partisan  of  legal  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  despotic  power,  but 
firmly  opposed  to  revolutionary  excesses. 
He  recalled  the  events  of  the  past,  he  paint- 
ed the  excesses  of  the  republic  and  the  con- 
vention. 

M.  Cavignac,  interrupting  him,  request- 
ed him  not  to  forget  that  his  (Cavignac's) 
father  was  a  member  of  the  convention. 

*'  So  was  mine,"  promptly  replied  the 
duke,  "  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  the  less  re- 
spect his  memory." 

M.  Thiers,  during  this  interview,  observ- 
ed perfect  silence.  The  young  republicans 
were  not  slow,  to  perceive  that  their  cause 
was  lost. 

"  Well,"  said  Thiers,  afler  a  pause^* 
"  What  think  you  of  the  Duke?" 

**  Oesi  un  bon-hamme,*'  said  M.  Bastide. 

"  Cest  un  221 1"  said  M.  Thomas. 

*'  H  n*esi  pas  franc"  said  M.  Cavignac. 

This  was  the  last  interview  of  these  act- 
ors in  the  great  drama  of  July,  1690. 
Each  subsequently  pursued  his  own  course. 
M.  Thiers  rose,  as  we  shsll  see,  to  the  high- 
est political  honors,  to  office,  and  to  afflo* 
ence.  The  others  lived  to  descend  into  the 
dungeons  of  a  prison,  their  former  friend 
being  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ministerial 
power. 

When  the  new  royalty  was  established, 
a  ministry  was  formed,  including  all  shades 
of  opinion,  and  composed  of  materials  so 
heterogeneous  that  it  was  a  political  impos- 
sibility that  they  could  long  cohere.  In 
this  cabinet  the  Baron  Louis,  an  early  pa- 
tron of  M.  Thiers,  was  minister  of  finance. 
M:  Thiers  was  appointed  a  councillor  of 
state,  an  office  having  some  analogy  to  that 
of  privy  councillor  in  England,  and  which, 
like  the  latter,  has  no  very  important  func- 
tions ;  but  it  was  arranged,  that  without 
accepting  the  formal  title  of  the  office,  M. 
Thiers  should  perform  the  duties  of  chief 
secretary  to  the  ministry  of  finance.  This 
office  afforded  him  opportunities  of  inform- 
ation and  experience  in  administrative  de- 
tails, under  the  immediate  instruction  of 
the  most  eminent  financier  of  the  day, 
which  he  turned  to  profit  with  his  usual 
ability. 

In  the  cabinet  council  dissensions  were 
soon  msQifested.    It  was  split  into  two  par- 
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ties,  one  of  which  advocated  resistance  to 
the  party  of  the  movement,  and  the  other 
advised  progression.  The  former  coarse 
was  advocated  by  MM.  Casimir  Perier, 
Mo)6,  Baron  Louis,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  de 
Broglie,  and  the  latter  by  MM.  Dupont  de 
TEare,  Lafitte,  and  Lafayette.  These  dif- 
ferences ultimately  produced  the  dissolution 
of  the  administration. 

The  movement  party  having  prevailed, 
M.  Lafitte  became  the  head  of  the  succeed- 
ing cabinet,  and,  as  such,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Im- 
mediately afler  the  interview  of  the  Baron 
Louis  with  the  king  at  the  Palais  Royale, 
at  which  the  former  resiijrned  his  office  of 
minister  of  finance,  M.  Thiers  was  sent  for. 
On  entering  the  presence  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  first  words  the  king  addressed  to  him 
were — "  M.  Thiers,  are  you  ambitious  ?" 
An  explanation  followed,  and  much  to  the 
surprise  of  M.  Thiers,  the  king  offered  him 
the  ministry  of  finance,  which  the  Baron 
Louis  had  just  resigned. 

M.  Thiers  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his 
ambitious  hopes  for  the  future^  but  he 
begged  his  majesty  to  reserve  so  high  an 
honor,  and  so  eminent  a  proof  of  his  confi- 
dence for  a  future  day,  when  more  advanced 
age,  and  more  mature  experience,  would 
enable  him  to  accept  such  an  office  with 
greater  confidence  in  his  own  fitness  for  it, 
than  he  was  then  able  to  feel.  The  king, 
however,  pressed  the  matter,  and  observed 
that  the  Baron  Louis  had  himself  expressly 
advised  his  appointment.  In  fine,  M.  La- 
fitte was  charged  with  the  oflice,  with  M. 
Thiers,  as  secretary,  the  latter  assuming  all 
the  active  and  laborious  duties. 

The  cabinet  thus  formed,  and  known  as 
the  ministry  of  the  2nd  November,  consisted 
of  MM.  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  TCure,  Sebas- 
tiani,  Soult,  Montalivet,  de  Rigny,  and 
Merilhou. 

While  M.  Thiers  labored  in  the  Hotel  of 
Finances  under  the  practised  stiperintend- 
ence  of  the  Baron  Louis,  he  had  little  oppor- 
tunity ofassuming  any  conspicuous  position 
in  public  affairs.  The  baron,  an  experi- 
enced financier,  lefl  him  only  a  subordinate 
part  to  play.  Accustomed  to  regard  him 
as  an  intelligent  young  man  that  he  formerly 
patronized  and  admitted  to  a  place  at  his 
table,  he  still  addressed  him  by  the  paternal 
phrase,  Mon  enfant^  and  used  to  laugh 
heartily  at  the  opinions  which  the  youthflil 
ardor  of  Thiers  would  prompt  him  to 
utter,  and  which  only  betrayed  to  his  supe- 
rior the  extent  of  his  financial  inexperience. 
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411  this,  however,  was  completely  changed, 
when  M.  Lafitte  took  the  portfolio  of  the 
finances.  Being  also  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  having  private  business  to  engage 
a  portion  of  his  attention,  the  whole  burthen 
of  the  finance  department  fell  upon  M. 
Thiers,  who,  instead  of  being,  as  under  the 
Baron  Louis,  an  inconsiderable  subordinate 
and  a  pupil,  found  himself,  under  the  title 
of  secretary,  the  real  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, at  a  crisis  when  the  cougtry  was  re* 
duoed  to  the  brink  of  a  bankruptcy  at 
home,  and  menaced  with  invasion  from 
abroad  !  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  position,  and  the  personal 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  he  assumed  the  position 
he  saw  open  to  him,  be  announced  to  M. 
Lafitte  his  intention  to  resign  with  Baron 
Lous.  Lafitte,  sensible  how  necessary  his 
aid  would  be  in  an  office  in  which  he  had 
just  been  drilled  for  four  months  by  so  ex- 
perienced a  superior,  and  conspious  of  his 
own  complete  ignorance  of  the  technical  offi- 
cial details,  found  himself  obliged  to  go  to 
the  king  and  announce  the  impossibility  of 
his  retaining  office,  unless  M.  Thiers  coald 
be  induced  to  render  him  that  assistance 
which  he  alone  could,  at  that  moment,  give. 
The  consequence  of  this  proceeding  was, 
that  an  express  command  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  M.  Thiers,  that  the  interesto  of  the 
state  demanded  that  he  should  retain  the 
place  of  under  secretary  of  state  in  the  de- 
partment of  finance. 

The  first  impulse  of  a  young  roan  such 
as  Thiers  was,  entertaining  a  profound  coo* 
sciousness  of  his  own  capacity  and  talents, 
and  having  his  respect  for  official  traditions 
shaken  by  the  study  of  a  succession  of  revo- 
lutions, and  the  personal  observation  of,  and 
participation  in,  at  least  one,  was  to  over- 
turn all  received  ideas,  and  to  establish  a 
new  system — a  dangerous  step,  more  esp^ 
cially  in  the  finances.  A  more  unfortunate 
moment  for  experiments  of  the  kind  could 
scarcely  have  been  selected.  The  country 
was  shaken  to  its  centre.  Emeutes  were 
every  where  menacing.  The  south  hcsi* 
tated  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  1830.  La 
Vendue  had  already  again  taken  up  arms. 
The  city  of  Lyons  showed  symptoms  of  re- 
volt. Still  M.  Thiers  was  not  deterred 
from  his  innovations  on  the  sensitive  ground 
of  taxation.  What  Napoleon  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  or  the  Bourbons  in  the 
security  of  profound  national  tranquillity, 
bad  not  dared  to  attempt,  M.  Thiers  did 
not  hesitate  to  propose,  amid  the  stora» 
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which  gathered  roand  the  throne  of  the 
Barracades.  The  system  of  taxation  which 
had  not  been  attenppted  to  be  disturbed,  in 
all  the  vicissitudea  of  administration,  since 
1791,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  constituent 
ai^sembly,  was  now  to  be  overthrown,  not 
for  the  relief  of  the  tax-payer,  but  to  enable 
the  government  to  plunge  its  hand  deeper 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  augment 
the  gross  amount  of  the  finances.  *'  The 
more  the  taxes  are  varied/'  said  M.  Thiers, 
"  the  more  properties  they  will  reach,  and 
this  principle  roust  be  applied  in  every  va- 
riety of  form."  '*  Taxation  is  an  art,"  said 
he,  **  which  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement, and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  soon  attain  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection !  3y  the  new  law  a  million  of  indi- 
viduals will  be  liable  to  contribution  who 
were  exempt  under  the  old  system  !"  Such 
■was  the  character  of  the  first  measures  pro- 
jected by  the  prime  instigator  of  the  revolu- 
lion  of  July ! 

At  this  time  M.  Thiers  made  his  debut 
in  the  chamber,  not  as  a  deputy  but  as  the 
royal  commissioner,  authorized  to  defend 
the  projects  of  law,  on    the  subject  of 
finance,   which    were    submitted   to    the 
chamber.    It  is  a  curious  incident  in  the 
life  of  this  parliamentary  orator,  in  these 
his  first  attempts  he  excited  so  much  dis* 
gust  on  the  part  of  the  chamber,  that  M. 
Lafilte  was  compelled  by  the  majority  to 
engage  that  the  billa  which  were  to  be  sub- 
sequently introduced,  should  be  supported 
by  himself,  and  that  he  would  not  continue 
to  inflict  upon  the  members  his  most  intol- 
erable Under-Secretary  1     Yet  this  man  has 
since  proved  to  be  incostestably  the  most 
powerful  orator  in  the  French  chambers. 
What,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  was  the 
cause  of  the  in^nicible  repugnancy  which 
be  excited  ?    We  are  told  by  those  who 
were  witnesses  of  thest  proceedings  that 
the  tone  of  carelessness  (tii50iictaiii:«)  and 
levity  which  he  assumed  gave  offence ;  that 
his  long  speeches,  in   which  facts   were 
loosely  and  inexactly  cited ;  figures  given 
with  flippancy,  so  erroneous  that  they  were 
often  exposed  on  the  spot,  were  too  much 
like  lectures,  or  articles  read  from  one  of 
the  journals.     In  fine,  the  house  regarded 
M.  Thiers  as  an  adventurer,  who  came  to 
retail  his  gatherings  of  .history  and  litera- 
ture from  the  tribune.     Such  were  the  first 
essays  of  M.  Thiers   as  a  parliamentary 
speaker,  and  the  result  was  so  unpromisftng 
that  his  friends  began  to  despair  of  his  po- 
litical prospects. 
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Meanwhile  difficulties  continued  to  mul- 
tiply around  the  cabinet  from  other  causes. 
Its  intrinsic  feebleness  was  such  that  it  was 
evident  it  could  not  long  subsist.  It  was 
discovered  by  M.  Lafitte,  that  the  king  him- 
self was  interfering,  without  his  knowledge, 
in  the  business  of  the  state,  and  justly  con- 
sidering such  interference  not  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, he  resolved  to  resign. 

Having  foreseen  the  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cabinet,  M.  Thiers  anticipated 
it«  and  resigned  his  office  before  the  retire- 
ment of  his  friend  and  patron.  "  Swallows," 
says  a  cotemporary  writer,  who  noticed  this 
step,  *'  are  endowed  with  an  instinctive  pre- 
sentiment of  the  falling  of  buildings  in 
which  they  have  fixed  themselves,  and  fly 
away  betimes." 

A  more  respectable  construction,  how- 
ever, has  been  put  on  this  proceeding  of 
M.  Thiers,  by  some  who  are  not  generally 
too  favorable  to  him.  The  circumstances 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  cause  of 
this  resignation  are  as  follows  : — 

During  this  short  administration,  while 
M.  Thiers  virtually  held  the  ministry  of 
finances,  circumstances  occurred  and  re- 
ports became  prevalent  in  public,  and  were, 
without  much  affectation  of  reserve,  re- 
peated by  the  press,  which  greatly  embit- 
tered the  life  of  this  statesman,  and  have 
entailed  on  his  reputation  injurious  con- 
sequences, which  will  probably  never  be 
effaced.  These  attacks  assumed  a  form  so 
definite,  that  nothing  but  a  public  and  ex- 
plicit refutation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  M.  Thiers  could  by  possibility  de- 
prive them  of  their  most  mischievous  effects 
upon  him,  and  unfortunately  that  public  re- 
futation was  never  offered.  In  short,  he 
was  accused  of  sharing  in  the  improper 
gains  derived  from  douceurs,  received  for 
appointments  to  offices  in  the  ministry  of 
finances.  That  the  nominees  did  pay  the 
douceurs  has  not,  we  believe,  been  dis- 
puted. But  It  was  not  proved  that  M. 
Thiers  was  the  receiver  of  them. 

A  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  well 
informed,  states  that  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  attached  friends  of  M.  Thiers,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  his  front  suffused  with 
a  blush  of  honest  shame,  informed  him  of 
this  deplorable  circumstance.  He  affirms 
that  the  traffic  referred  to  was  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  M .  Thiers  by  one  whom  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  denounce; 
that  M.  Thiers  was  deeply  affected  at  it; 
I  and  that  he  instantly,  on  betpg  made  ac- 
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qaainted  with  it,  renouncing  all  his  ambi- 
tious hopes,  and  looking  down  with  grief 
from  the  elevation  to  whibh  he  had  raised 
himself  to  his  original  position,  determined 
to  descend  to  his  former  station,  and  with- 
draw into  the  ranks  of  private  life  ;  that  he 
went  to  M.  Lafitte,  contided  to  him  the  bit- 
ter misfortune  of  his  situation,  with  a  tone 
of  simplicity  and  frankness  of  rare  occur- 
rence. He  had  resolved,  he  said,  to  quit 
the  ministry,  to  return  to  those  labors  which 
he  had  pursued  before  the  revolution  of 
July,  and  feeling  the  impossibility  of  offer- 
ing the  only  refutation  of  the  injurious  re- 
ports which  would  be  conclusive,  he  hoped 
at  least  to  silence  them  by  his  retreat.  On 
this  occasion  M.  Lafitte  displayed  towards 
him  ail  the  affection  and  sympathy  of  a 
parent,  consoled  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
stop  the  further  progress  of  the  discredita- 
ble traffic.  The  king,  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, joined  M;  Lafitie  in  reassuring 
M.  Thiers,  and  in  effacing  from  his  mind 
the  painful  impressions  which  remained 
upon  it.* 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  quote  this  author- 
ity in  refutation  of  injurious  rumors,  which 
even  still  continue  to  be  credited.  It  un- 
fortunately happens  with  public  men  in  ev- 
ery country,  that  charges  against  them  once 
getting  into  circulation,  can  never  be  en« 
tirelj  neutralized,  no  matter  how  conclu- 
sive their  refutation  may  be.  An  hundred 
persons  will  hear  the  slander  for  one  that 
will  listen  to  its  refutation ;  and  unhappily 
the  public  tak^s  greater  pleasure  in  believ- 
ing ill  of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
than  in  crediting  their  vindication. 

In  fine,  M.  Lafitte  retired  from  the  min- 
istry on  the  13th  March,  1831,  and  the  un- 
der secretary  having  previously  resigned, 
Casimir  Perier  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
of  the  council  and  ministry  of  the  interior. 
M.  Thiers  made  a  voyage  to  the  south  to 
canvass  the  electors  of  Aix,  whose  suffra- 
ges he  hoped  for  at  the  next  election,  and 
in  this  canvass  he  was  supported  by  the 
new  ministry,  notwithstanding  his  connex- 
ion with  the  outgoing  cabinet,  and  his  re- 
signation of  office.  In  fact,  it  was  known 
to  those  in  power  that  he  would  support 
their  measures  and  oppose  his  hie  col- 
leagues. Under  the  ministry  of  Lafitte,  M. 
Thiers  was  the  soul  of  the  movement  party ; 
he  spoke  only  of  crossing  the  Rhine :  of 
raising  again  in  Italy  the  old  flag  of  Napo- 
leon's victories.     On  his  return  firom  the 
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south,  however,  his  tone  was  totally  chang- 
ed. The  country,  he  declared,  could  only 
be  saved  by  peace,  and  as  Lafitte's  %eal  in 
favor  of  the  movement  was  surpassed  bj 
that  of  his  under  secretary,  Casimir  Perier 
found  himself  equally  surpassed  by  the  same 
person  in  his  advocacy  of  the  pacification 
of  Europe,  and  the  strengthening  the  for- 
eign alliances. 

M .  Thiers,  however,  or  his  friends  speak- 
ing for  him,  defend  him  against  this  charge 
of  inconsistency.  They  say  that  he  difler- 
ed  from  M.  Lafitte  before  the  dissolution  of 
his  cabinet ;  that  in  his  private  conversa- 
tions with  him  he  adjured  him  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  allured  by  the  mere  attraction 
of  a  hollow  popularity,  but  to  adopt  the  con- 
servative policv,  and  protect  the  new  mo* 
narchical  institutions  from  the  factions 
which  threatened  them.  He  declared  that 
although  he'  would  resign  with  M.  Lafitte, 
he  would  nevertheless  defend  the  principles 
of  order  and  of  resistance  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  new  government.  Such  con- 
versations, it  is  said,  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  members  of  Lafitte's  family, 
who  are  living  witnesses  of  them. 

All  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  yet 
the  inconsistency  charged  against  M. 
Thiers  remains  unexplained.  At.  Thiers 
knew  of  the  approaching  changes  in  the 
government  long  before  they  occurred,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
smooth  the  way  to  his  future  course  by 
such  conferences.  It  rendered  the  transi- 
tion less  abrupt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Thiers  and  his  for- 
mer friend  and  patron  were  thenceforward 
mutually  estranged,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  former  suffered   from  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  the  awkwardness  of  his  new 
position  towards  the  late  president  of  the 
council.     After  his  election,  and  his  open- 
ing speech  in  favftr  of  the  new  cabinet  and 
against  his  friends,  M.  Thiers  could  not 
conceal  hi^  efforts  to  avoid  personal  com- 
munication  with  his  former  friend.     An 
amusing  example  of  his  want  of  tact  in  per- 
mitting this  feeling  to  be  visible  in   the 
chamber,  is  related.    There  are  two  doors 
leading  into  the  chamber.     The  habitual 
seat  of  M.  Lafitte  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lowest  Wnch  on  the  left  next  to  one  of 
these  doors,  and  in  the  position  most  remote 
from  the  other.    Brfore  the  dissolution  of 
the  Lafitte  cabinet,  Thiers  invariably  en- 
tered the  chamber  by  the  door  on  the  left 
next  the  seat  of  Lafitte,  stopping,  as  he 
passed,  to  chat  with  his  friend.    Afitr  its 
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dissolution,  he  just  as  inYariablv  entered  at 
the  right  hand  door,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  such  a  conversation  ! 
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Trat^els  over  the  Table  Lands  and  Cardil' 
Uras  of  Mexico f  during  the  Years  1843 
and  1644.  By  A.  M.  Gilliam.  Phila- 
delphia, Moore :  London,  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam. 

Recollections  of  Mexico.  By  Waddy 
Thompson.     Wiley  ^  Putnam. 

In  addition  to  the  general  fact  that  inter- 
national relations  now  make  the  subject  of 
Mexico  peculiarly  interesting — ^there  is  an- 
other reason  to  justify  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject,  arising  out  of  the  defective 
state  of  our  present  knowledge  of  both  that 
Laud  and  its  People.  The  geography  of 
the  country  has  been  almost  totally  neg- 
lected. Baron  Humboldt,  indeed,  during 
his  sojourn  there,  sketched  a  map  for  his 
own  purposes ;  but  it  made  no  pretension 
to  accuracy — was  only  such  an  approxima- 
tion as  might  be  attained  without  adequate 
means  of  observation.  Mr.  Gilliam's  book 
presents  us  with  a  map,  which  he  states  to 
be  as  correct  as  his  time  and  observation  per- 
mitted. The  book  is,  however,  intensely 
American ;  the  author  not  permitting  him- 
self to  doubt  that  his  countrymen  were 
right  on  the  Oregon  question,  or  of  the  sure 
triumph  of  the  United  States  in  the  now 
averted  event  of  the  war  with  England. 
'*  Great  Britain  will  not  go  to  war,"  he 
says; — '*  her  Cabinet  well  know  that  in  the 
existence  of  peace  between  their  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  depends  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Let  the 
contest  but  commence,  and — whatever  vic- 
tories may  be  achieved  or  societies  devas- 
tated on  either  side — the  annexation  of 
all  British  America  to  the  United  States 
will  be.  the  inevitable  consequence,"  dLC. 
We  quote  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  spirit  of  the  author, — not  for  the  re- 
discussion  of  a  political  question  happily 
settled.  Mr.  Gilliam  is  a  stout  democrat; 
and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  repub- 
lican institutions  shall  prevail  universally. 
We  must  bear  this  in  mind  while  perusing 
his  account  of  Mexico. 


The  author,  having  been  commissioned 
by  President  Tyler,  as  Consul  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  embarked  Oct.  15,  1843 
— and  arrived   in  November  at  New  Or- 
leans.    Thence,    he  visited    Vera    Cruz. 
On  his  passage  thither  he  had  experienced 
the  storm  called  the  M  Norther,*' — the  most 
destructive  of  the  winds  that  sweep  the 
Mexican  Gulf.     Arriving  in  port,  he  found 
the  Mole,  as  usual,  crowded  with  people 
of  every  clime — citizens,  sailors,  soldiers. 
The  black  color  of  the  African,  the  tawny 
complexion  of  the  Indian,  the  brown  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  fairer  hue  of  other  Euro- 
peans, met  his  eye  at  once ;  while  his  ear 
was  greeted  with  a  Babylonish  confusion  of 
languages  not  a  little  perplexing.    It  was 
difficult   to  distinguish  the  Mexican   from 
the  native  of  other  countries,  save  by  his 
uniform ;  the  former    being    darkly  com- 
plexioned  in  different  degrees,  and  there 
being  numbers  in  Mexico  who  are  of  the 
fine  Castilian  and   Hidalgo  blood  of  Old 
Spain.     The  darkest-colored    portion    of 
the  population  is  Indian;    but  there  are 
many  descendants  of  Europeans  and  North 
Americans  exhibiting  various  shades  of  the 
same  hue  from  admixture  with  the  Indian 
blood.     It  requires  a  nice  eye  to  discrimi- 
nate the  consequent  differences.     There  is 
not  the  same  variety  in  their  dwellings : — 

"  When  you  have  seen  one  house  in  Vera 
Cruz  you  nave  seen  them  all,  for  there  is  a 
perfect  sameness  in  their  architecture.  The 
t louses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  stuc- 
coed on  the  outside,  which  is  whitewashed  or 
painted.  Each  building  beins  ol'  a  square 
form,  has  its  paved  or  flagged  court  within, 
and  a  flight  of  steps  conducts  you  to  the  corri- 
dor of  each  story ;  the  corridors  extending 
around  the  building,  as  of\en  as  there  are 
stairs,  are  broad  and  paved  with  either  brick 
or  tile,  and  strongly  cemented  together.  The 
doors  of  the  rooms  all  open  to  the  corridors, 
and  the  floors  of  tlie  rooms  are  also  of  tile,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  of  Mosaic  marble. 
The  floors,  by  the  most  tastefully  cultivated 
people,  are  either  painted  or  covered  with  oil- 
cloth or  carpets.  It  is  but  seldom  that  win- 
dows are  seen  in  the  first  stories  of  buildings; 
and  when  perceived  they  are  strongly  barred 
with  iron  grating.  There  are  no  windows 
(0  the  outer  walls  of  the  upper  stories,  except- 
ing those  fronting  tlie  streets;  ttie  greater 
number  of  windows  to  the  buildings  are  from 
the  inner  wails,  looking  out  upon  the  corri- 
dors. Generally,  to  each  door  and  window 
fronting  the  street,  there  is  a  short  jutting  plat- 
form, railed  and  barred  with  iron,  upon  which 
thb  inhabitants  can  sit  or  stand  for  observation 
or  airing;  and  olUn  have  I  been  reminded, 
when  observing  the  inhabitanti  seated  on 
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those  platforms,  in  their  silent,  demure  and 
solemn  gravity,  looking  in  a  most  careless  and 
spiritless  manner,  upon  all  ihat  might  be 
transpiring  around  them,  of  a  Beaver  Village, 
where  here  and  there  some  dark,  grave  bea- 
ver of  fine  fur  would  be  sunning  in  his  win- 
dow, not  knowing  that  happiness  or  misery 
dwelt  in  the  breasts  of  any  other  creatuie  but 
itself,  and  when  satiated  with  looking  and 
sunning,  dive  back  again  into  his  strong  hole. 
The  houses  of  the  city,  without  exception,  are 
flat-roofed;  the  roofs  being  covered  with  tile 
or  brick,  and  strongly  cemented,  and  thus  ren- 
dered fire  and  water  proof;  however,  fire  is 
the  least  of  all  the  dangers  that  a  Mexican  an- 
ticipates to  befall  his  house,  for  it  is  universally 
without  a  chimney.  On  the  tops  of  the  build- 
ings are  built  observatories,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance improve  the  view  of  the  town.  In  front 
of  the  Cfasa  de  la  Diligencia,  is  a  Plaza,  or 
public  square,  of  about  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  directly  opposite  the  Casade  la  Diligencia 
is  what  was  once  the  Palace  Royal,  but  now 
a  barrack  and  a  prison.  The  public  buildings, 
and  egpecially  the  churches,  are  of  stupen- 
dous dimensions  and  magnificently  finished 
within." 

Vera  Crue  is  a  very  unhealthy  place: — 
one-fiflh  of  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
Mr.  Gilliam,  perish  annually.  "  From 
June  until  October,"  says  he,  *'  the  Mexi- 
can vomito  has  a  reign  of  terror  :  carrying 
to  the  tomb  the  old  and  young — and  biK 
seldom  sparing  the  foreigner."  The  pop* 
ulation  is  now  not  more  than  four  thou- 
sand,— once  it  was  twenty-five.  We  shall 
have  reason,  hereafter,  to  doubt  the  au- 
thor's evidence  on  this  head. 

Having  left  Vera  Cruz,  our  traveller 
passed,  along  the  road  anciently  travelled 
by  Cortcz,  in  a  diligencia,  to  La  Puente 
del  Rey  ; — where  he  describes  the  scenery 
as  romantic  and  sublime,  but  desolate.  As 
he  proceeded,  the  whole  region  of  country 
exhibited  itself  as  volcanic.  At  the  end  of 
his  first  day's  journey,  he  arrived  at  the 
beautiful  and  agreeable  town  called  Jalapa, 
— from  which  the  far  from  beautiful  and 
agreeable  drug  derives  its  name.  For  a 
long  period  after  the  Conquest,  this  vege- 
table medicine  was  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Indians  from  the  mountains ; 
where  the  snakes  were  so  numerous  and 
dangerous  that  the  white  man  never  had 
the  temerity  to  adventure  for  it.  The  ladies 
of  Jalapa,  we  are  told,  are  especially  beau- 
tiful; but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
detain  us  from  the  city  of  Mexico — whither 
we  are  hastening.  The  panoramic  view  of 
mountains,  churches,  houses,  donkeys,  and 
people— 'to  enumerate  them   in  the  order 


chosen  by  our  aothor — which  sorrooDds 
this  city,  is  much  more  intelligently  delin- 
eated by  Mr.  Thompson  than  by  Mr.  Gil- 
liam ; — the  inflation  of  the  latter's  style 
making  his  descriptions  ineligible  for  ex- 
tract. He  declares  himself  to  have  beeo 
much  annoyed  by  the  constant  ringing  of 
church  bells,  and  the  religious  processions 
which  impeded  his  way  in  the  streets ; — to 
say  nothing  of  the  beggars,  who  were  to  be 
found  every  where  and  on  every  occasion. 
MoreoveTi-* 

"  A  person  walking  the  streets  of  Mexico 
finds  that  he  must  freqaently  step  aside  to  per- 
mit the  wnter-carriers,  and  other  day  laborers 
of  the  class  of  lazarones,  to  pass  and  repass, 
or  else  come  in  contact  with  them,  as,  from  the 
inclined  position  of  their  heads,  they  cannot 
see  before  them.  And  I  hope  1  may  not  he 
disbelieved,  by  those  who  have  never  witness- 
ed the  feats  of  strength  of  a  lazarone  man. 
carrying  as  much  weight  on  his  back  and  head 
as  almost  any  of  the  mules  of  the  country,  at 
least  their  burthens  to  me  seemed  to  be  equal 
in  bulk  to  ttie  heaviest  articles  transported  by 
such  animals." 

The  cathedral,  the  theatre,  and  the  PItza 
de  los  Torosy  furnished  each  its  quota  of 
instruction  or  amusement  to  our  author ; 
but  \^e  are  better  pleased  with  the  aecoant 
of  his  visit  to  the  College  of  Mines.  Take 
his  description  of  the  view  from  the  Obser- 
vatory : — 

"  In  the  first  apartment  of  this  there  is  a  spa- 
cious room,  containing  two  large  teietcopes, 
besides  a  variety  of  o£er  astronomical  instru- 
ments for  observations.  From  that  room  we 
ascended  up  to  the  Observatory  proper,  and  it 
was  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  pride  that 
my  footsteps  were  planted  upon  the  same  plat- 
form where  Baron  Humboldt  stood,  when  tak- 
ing his  astronomical  observations  of  Mexico. 
Like  him  I  comprehended  in  the  same  view 
the  two  high  volcanic  peaks  of  Popo<*atepeU 
and  Irtacunuatl,  lifting  their  gray  heads  to 
heaven;  while  the  distant  Orizava,  mantled 
with  snow,  and  resplendent  with  a  halo  of  light 
crowning  its  loRy  summit,  was  seen,  and  then 
the  nearer  prospect  of  porphvritic  rock  moun- 
tains, stretching  their  natural  defences  around 
the  lovely  plain  of  Mexico:  while  in  perspec- 
tive the  distant  lakes  stretched  their  arms 
like  seas,  as  the  havens  of  Montezuma's  rity. 
The  temple  of  Guadaloupe  looked  like  a  splen- 
did monument  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  puebla  of  Tacaba  appeared  to  be  only  the 
country  residence  of  a  prince.  The  broad 
city  of  Mexico  was  spread  at  my  feet.  The 
golden  sua  of  the  National  Palace  daxzled 
before  my  eyes,  as  k\oo  the  bright  porcelain 
domes  of  the  churches.    I  had  then,  for  the 
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first  time,  an  opportunity  of  beholding  distinct- 
ly the  flower-gardens  upon  the  fiat  roofs  of  the 
houses,  the  sight  of  which  was  a  lovely  one 
for  the  admirers  of  both  vine  and  blossom. 
While  standing  upon  this  most  elevated  place, 
above  all  the  other  edifices,  I  was  reminded  of 
Cortes,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  hand,  and 
led  by  Montezuma  to  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Teocalli,  where  was  pointed  out  to  the  con- 
queror the  locations  of  the  place,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Prescott,  ^  below  them  lay 
the  city,  spread  out  like  a  map,  with  its  streets 
and  canals  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  its  terraced  roofs  blooming  like  so 
many  parterres  of  flowers.  Every  place  seem- 
ed alive  with  business  and  bustle— ^canoes 
were  glancing  up  and  down  the  canals — the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people,  and  their 
gay  picturesque  costumes — while  from  the 
market-pjace,  which  they  had  so  lately  left,  a 
confused  hum  of  many  sounds  and  voices  rose 
up  in  the  air.' '' 

The  Mexican  is  amiable  and  polite, — but 
under  a  smooth  exterior  sometimes  hides 
the  darkest  designs.  He  is  grave  in  deport- 
ment; but  such 'gravity  is  attributed  by 
acme  to  bis  being  accuslomed  to  the  sight 
of  human  sacrifices — by  others,  to  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  which  naturaHy  produces  lan- 
guor and  seriousness  of  manner.  The 
Mexicans  are  easy  to  govern, — a  trait  fre- 
quently taken  advantage  of  by  Santa  Anna. 
On  one  oecasion,  being  informed  that  the 
issue  of  copper  coin  was  too  abundant,  the 
president  issued  a  decree  calling  into  the 
mints  all  of  that  currency.  The  holders 
immediately  complied ;  and  received  in  re- 
tarn,  not  cash,  but  government  scrip.  The 
copper  coin  thus  surrendered  amounted  to 
two  millions  of  dollars  ; — the  amount  of 
which  the  holders  of  the  scrip,  however, 
will  probably  never  receive. — But,  as  we 
have  said,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
Mr.  Gilliam ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
claimer, the  moral  and  political  character 
of  the  Mexican  people  might  easily  have  a 
more  zealous  advocate,  if  not  a  juster  cen- 
sor. Of  their  **  faithlessness  and  dishonor," 
he  speaks  in  so  many  terms ;  while  the  facts 
which  he  relates  prove  only  their  kindness 
and  probity  to  himself. 

On  other  points  the  author's  notions  are 
very  absurd.  His  portraiture  of  John  Bull 
in  Mexico  is  an  outrageous  caricature, — 
ill  conceived  and  worse  executed.  To  ex- 
amine, his  arguments  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  possession  of  Oregon,  were 
idle ;— to  expose  the  bombast  of  his  style^ 
only  too  easy.  Besides,  religions  phrase- 
ology mingles  with  it  in  a  way  equally  pre- 
sumptuous, profane  and  ignorant. — It  is 
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time,  however,  to  turn  to  Mr.  Thompson's 
volume ;  which  is  not  only  marked  with 
more  of  good  sense,  but  is,  besides,  of  an 
official  character. — Mr.  Gilliam's  further 
includes  a  description  of  California,  with 
its  principal  cities  and  mining  districts,-^ 
and  biographies  of  Iturbide*and  Santa 
Anna. 

Mr.  Waddy  Thompson  was  the  late  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  at  Mexico; 
and  experiencing,  on  undertaking  his  mis- 
sion, the  want  of  some  work  which  should 
give  an  *'  idea  of  the  society,  manners  and 
customs  of  that  unique,  and,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, primitive,  people,"  has,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  contributed  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  towards  its  supply.  Mr. 
Thompson  expresses  much  dissatisfaetion 
at  the  state  of  the  Catholic  religion  there. 
"  There  is,"  he  says,  "  something  very 
striking  in  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the 
Catholic  ritual  as  it  exists  in  Mexico, — and 
something  equally  revolting  in  its  disgusting 
mummeries  and  impostures,  which  degrade 
the  Christian  religion  into  an  absurd,  ridic- 
uloos  and  venal  superstitioQ."  But  the 
.writer  confesses  that  be  has  not  viaited  any 
other  Catholic  country.  He,  also,  bears 
testimony  to  the  kindness  with  which  he 
was  personally  treated  by  people  of  all 
classes  in  Mexioo,-r-from  the  lepero  io  the 
streets  up  to  the  president ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, shows  a  dispoaition  to  cenanre,  even 
while  repudiating  the  possible  charge  that 
he  may  have  *'  set  down  aught  in  malice." 
All  this,  however,  ia  the  vice  of  American 
authorship, — a  national  defect,  from  which 
individuals  will  almost  necessarily  be  slow 
in  efifecting  their  own  emancipation. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Thompson  la  an 
intelligent  traveller.  According  to  him,  the 
vomito  at  Vera  Cruz  affects  only  the  stran- 
ger. "  There  is,  he  tells  us,  **  no  instance 
of  a  person  born  in  Vera  Cruz  having  been 
attacked  by  this  disease, — even  though  car- 
ried away  in  early  infancy,  and  not  return- 
ing until  fully  grown  :"— 

"I  have  heard  statements  made  upon  this 
subject  much  stranger  even  than  this.  It  is 
not  regarded  there  as  by  any  means  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  fever.  Eminent  phvsiciana 
have  even  told  me  that  of  all  the  rorms  of 
fever,  they  regarded  it  as  the  most  managea- 
ble and  least  dangerous,  if  medical  aid  is  call- 
ed for  ia  due  time.  Accordinff  to  the  estimates 
of  those  most  entitled  to  confidence,  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  those  attacked  die.  .  This  esti- 
mate does  not  include  the  patients  in  the  hot- 
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pitals,  for  the  reason  that  the  general  terror  of 
being  sent  to  the  hospital  is  so  great,  that  many 
are  deterred  from  applying  for  relief  imtil  their 
bases  are  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies.  Sotne 
facts  came  under  my  observation  which  went 
very  far  to  shake  my  confidence — never  very 
great — in  medical  theories.  The  universal 
treatment  of  yellow  fever  by  the  Vera  Cruz 
physicians  is  very  simple,  and  certainly  not 
very  unpleasant ; — it  is  nothing  more  than 
cold  applications .  to  the  stomach,  and  lime 
juice  and  sweet  oil  given  internally;  and  this 
practice  is  so  generally  successful,  as  to  give 
the  result  which  I  have  stated — five  per  cent, 
of  deaths.  They  say  there  that  calomel  is 
certainly  fatal ;  but  hear  the  other,  the  calomel 
side  uf  the  question.  The  prisoners  of  the 
Santa  F6  expedition  were  released  on  the  16th 
of  June,  and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  August, 
where  they  remained  more  than  a  month ;  for- 
tv-five  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  yellow 
lever,  and  in  its  most  malignant  form,  as  may 
be  well  supposed,  from  their  irregular  habits 
and  the  total  destitution  of  all  the  comforts  of 
a  sick  bed.  They  were  attended  by  a  young 
physician  who  belonged  to  the  expedition,  and 
whose  practice  was  to  give  large  doses  of 
calomel — not  more  than  one  died.  I  am  not 
certain  that  a  single  one  died  of  the  disease." 

This  is  a  very  different  account  from 
that  given  above  by  Mr.  Gilliani,  and  else- 
where by  others.  Notwithstanding  his 
general  intelligence,  we  find  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ignoring  the  fundamental  idea  of  hu- 
manity by  advocating  slavery  on  the  ground 
of  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  Caucasian 
race.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  laborer  in  Mexico 
is  much  worse  than  that  of  the  negro  slave 
in  Boston  or  Philadelphia: — 

^  The  owners  of  the  estates  (haciendas)  re- 
ceive laborers  into  their  service.  These  la- 
borers are  isnorant,  destitute,  half-naked  In- 
dians ;  certam  wages  are  agreed  upon,  which 
the  employer  pays  in  food,  raiment,  and  such 
articles  as  are  absolutely  necessary;  an  ac- 
count is  kept  of  all  these  things,  and  neither 
the  laborer  nor  his  family  can  ever  leave  the 
estate  until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  These, 
of  course,  he  has  no  means  of  paving  but  by 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  which  being  barely 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence  he  never  can  get 
free;  and  he  is  not  only  a  slave  for  life,  but  his 
children  after  him,  unless  the  employer  chooses 
to  release  him  from  his  service,  which  he  oiieu 
finds  it  convenient  to  do  v/hen  the  laborer 
becomes  old  or  diseased.  Whatever  may  be 
the  theoretical  protection  from  corporal  pun- 
ishment which  the  law  affords  him,  the  Mexi- 
can slave  is,  practically,  no  better  off  in  this 
respect  than  is  the  African  slave  in  this  coun- 
try. All  the  laborers  in  Mexico  are  Indians ; 
all  the  large  proprietors  Spaniards,  or  of 
mixed  blood.    1  say  ail ;  there  may  be  a  few 
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exceptions,  but  they  are. very  few  of  either- 
So  of  the  army;  the  higher  officers  are  all 
white  men,  or  oT  mixed  blood,  the  soldiers  all 
Indians." 

The  following  contrast  is  suggestive  : — 

'^Mexico  was  colonized  just  one  hundred 
years  before  Massachusetts.  Her  first  settlers 
were  the  noblest  spirits  of  Spain  in  her  Au- 
gustan age,  the  epoch  of  Cervantes,  Cortes, 
Pizarro,  Columbus,  Gronsalvo  de  Uordova, 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  great  and  good 
Isabella.  Massachusetts  wets  settled  by  the 
poor  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  who  carried  with 
them  nothing  but  their  own  hardy  virtues^  and 
indomitable  energy.  Mexico,  with  a  rich 
soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the  production 
of  every  thing  which  grows  out  of  the  earth, 
and  possessing  every  metal  used  by  man — 
Massachusetts,  with  a  sterile  soil  and  ungenial 
climate,  and  no  single  article  for  exportation 
but  ice  and  rock — How  have  these  blessings, 
profusely  given  by  Providence,  been  improved 
on  the  one  hand,  and  obstacles  overcome  on 
the  other?  What  is  now  the  respective  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries  1  In  productive 
industry,  wide-spread  diffusioq  of  knowledge, 
public  mstitutions  of  evQry  kind,  general  hap- 
piness, and  continually  increasing  prosperity; 
m  letters,  arts,  morals,  religion;  in  everv 
thing  which  makes  a  people  great,  there  is 
not  m  the  world,  and  there  never  was  in  the 
world,  such  a  commonwealth  as  Maaaacbu- 
setts.  'There  she  isl  look  at  heH— -and 
Mexico !" 

Nor  is  the  next  statement  leas  so : — 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  here  a  matter 
honorable  to  two  of  my  countrymen.  When 
the  prisoners  of  the  Texan  Santa  F^  expedi- 
tion were  liberated  by  General  Santa  Anna, 
in  June  1S42,  they  were  furnished  with  as 
much  money  as  was  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  take  Ihem  home.  But  being  tmable  to  pro- 
cure a  vessel  and  consequently  detained 
some  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  they  were  without 
money  or  credit,  and  in  the  midst  of  disease 
and  death.  Mr.  L.  S.  Hargoos,  an  American 
merchant,  with  a  liberality  and  humanitv  of 
which  few  men  would  have  been  capable  in 
like  circumstances,  advanced  them  between 
ten  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Some  time 
aflerwards,  he  travelled  to  Mexico  in  the 
stage,  and  rode  outside  with  the  driver*  Na- 
than Gilland,  a  native  of  New  York.  GiQand 
asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  advanced 
so  large  a  sum  to  the  Texans  as  he  had  heard. 
Mr.  tiargoos  told  him  that  it  was.  The  next 
morning,  about  the  time  the  stages  were 
starting  from  Perote,  the  one  returninfir  to 
Jalapa,  the  other  going  to  Mexico,  GilTaDd 
took  Mr.  Hargoos  aside  and  said  to -him,  'Sir, 
I  do  not  think  it  right  that  you  should  suffer 
all  the  loss  by  the  Texaoa— you  knew  none  of 
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them,  and  only  relieved  them  because  they 
'were  Americana ;  now,  I  think  it  nothing  but 
fair  that  all  the  Americans  in  Mexico  should 
share  the  loss,  and  here  are  two  hundred  dol- 
lars which  I  am  willing  to  give  for  my  part  of 
it  *  Very  well,  Nathan,'  said  Mr.  Hargoos. 
'if  I  should  ever  stand  in  need  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  I  will  certainly  call  upon  you.'  For- 
eigners ridicule  the  iodiscrimm^te  use  which 
we  make  of  the  term  gentleman,  and  its  ap- 

J plication  to  stage  drivers  and  persons  in  simi- 
ar  stations  in  life: — may  it  never  be  more 
abused  than  by  its  application  to  one  capable 
of  thus  feeling  and  acting!  It  would  be  umjuet 
to  the  other  American  drivers  on  the  same 
line  not  te  say  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  every 
one  of  them  would  have  done  the  same  thing; 
1  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  them  gave  a 
less  sum  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  some 
of  them  twice  that  sum  to  the  Texan  prison- 
ers during  their  confinement  in  Mexico.^ 

We  have  our  prejudices  as  well  as  the 
Americans ;  such  facts  may  serve  to  correct 
ours, — as  more  experience,  doubtless,  will 
theirs,  until  we  both  become  more  ration- 
ally cosmopolite  than  now  we  are.  The 
time  is  apparently  hastening  when  the  whole 
world  will  become  better  acquainted,  and 
the  most  distant  countries  unite  and  sym* 
pathize  in  a  common  progress.  One  of  the 
last  in  the  Old  World  to  do  this,  it  may  be 
feared,  is  Spain, — in  the  New,  Mexico.  It 
is,  if  true,  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Thompson 
says,  that  '*  there  is  not  in  the  world  such  a 
thing  as  a  railroad  in  any  country  where 
the  Spanish  language  is  spoken,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  one  in  Cuba ;  which 
owes  its  existence  to  American  enterprise." 

One  cause  of  the  frequent  robberies  in 
Mexico  is  the  national  foible  of  gambling. 
Men  go  to  the  monte  tables  with  thousands, 
and  leave  them  pennyless ; — they  then  take 
to  the  road.  Hence,  some  of  the  stories 
about  robberies  in  Mexico  are,  says  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  thrilling  interest  and  exceed- 
ingly romantic.     Here  is  one  :— 

<<The  Swiss  consul  resided  in  the  street  of 
St.  Cosme.  About  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the 
daytime,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  his  door,  and 
three  men  got  out,  one  in  the  dress  of  a  priest; 
they  were  admitted  by  the  porter,  and  the  door 
closed,  when  they  immediately  seized  and 
gauged  him,  went  into  the  house,  and  robbed 
and  murdered  the  consul.  The  only  clue  for 
the  discovery  of  the  murderers  was  a  metal 
button  with  a  small  piece  of  blue  cloth  attach- 
ed to  it,  which  was  found  clenched  in  the  fin- 
gers of  the  murdered  man,  and  which  he  had 
torn  from  the  coat  of  one  of  the  robbers.  Sus- 
picion at  last  rested  upon  a  soldier  who  was 
seen  with  more  money  than  he  could  account 
for.    His  quarters  were  searched^  and  the  ooai 
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from  which  the  button  had  been  torn  was 
found  there.  He  was  convicted,  but  he  relied 
with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  a  pardon,  as 
Colonel  Yanes,  the  favorite  aid-de-camp  of 
President  Santa  Anna,  was  his  accomplice. 
He  was  brought  out  to  be  executed,  and  had 
actually  taken  his  seat  upon  the  fatal  bench, 
with  the  collar  placed  around  his  neck,  and  the 
crank  about  to  be  turned,  when  he  said — 
^  Hold !  I  will  disclose  who  are  my  accomplices 
— Colonel  Yanes  is  the  chief!'  The  execution 
was  suspended,  and  on  searching  the  bouse  of 
Yanes,  a  correspondence  in  cipher  was  discov- 
ered which  fully  established  his  guilt  In  this 
and  in  other  robberies.  Yanes  was  the  para- 
mour of  a  woman  in  Mexico  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  one  whose  word  was  law,  and  whose 
influence  over  her  relative  was  known  to  be 
very  great,  and  upon  that  reliance  was  placed 
for  a  pardon,  at  least;  but  she  was  not  dispos- 
ed to  trust  to  that,  and  let  her  Jover  sufiisr  the 
disgrace  of  conviction— she  went  to  the  judge 
\9iS\  whom  the  cipher  had  been  deposited, 
which  furnished  the  evidence  of  tlie  guilt  of 
Yanes,  and  offered  him  a  large  bribe  to  give 
it  up.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  an  upright 
judge ;  he  sternly  refused  the  bribe,  and  firmly 
resisted  the  menaces  of  this  powerful  woman. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  died  suddenly,  as  all  sup- 
posed, of  poison.  A  successor  was  appointed 
of  principles  less  stem,  who  accepted  the  bribe 
and  promised  to  destroy  the  paper ;  but  when, 
in  confession  to  his  priest,  he  disclosed  his 
corrupt  conduct,  tlie  worthy  man  prevailed 
upon  him,  if  he  had  not  destroyed  the  ^aper, 
not  to  do  so,  and  he  did  not  Yanes,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  informed  that  this  evidence 
would  not  be  produced  against  him,  and  that 
the  prosecution  would  rest  entirely  upop  the 
testimony  of  his  accomplice.  Upon  the  Vtel, 
with  the  habitual  air  of  C4>mmand  of  an  offiber^ 
and  the  habitual  fear  and  submission  of  the 
common  soldier,  Yanes  browbeat  and  confused 
his  accuser  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  felt  sure 
of  an  acquittal.  At  this  moment  the  fatal  pa- 
per was  produced,  and  he  was  condemned  and 
executed.  His  not  less  guilty  paramour  still 
resides  in  the  city  of  Mexico.'' 

Mr.  Thompson  is  no  believer  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Mexican  clergy,  or  in  their 
learning.  The  lower  orders  of  the  priests 
and  friars  he  describes  as  generally  unedu- 
cated and  licentious ;  but  he  bears  witness, 
notwithstanding,  to  some  high  examples  of 
virtue  and  self-sacrifice.  From  the  church 
to  the  theatre,  in  a  Catholic  country,  is  but 
a  step.  In  1843,  a  new  theatre  was  built 
in  the  Street  Bergard, — which  is  said  to 
equal  that  of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples.  It  will 
bold  more  that  eight  thousand  persons.  The 
theatre  in  Mexico  is  not  an  occasional  re- 
creation, but  a  part  of  the  business  of  life. 
A  mother  of  eight  or  ten  children  was  ask^d 
by  our  author  if  she  went  thither  every 
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night  ?  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  how 
else  could  I  possibly  get  through  the  even- 
ings V*  The  people  are  far  from  being  un- 
educated. General  Tornel  has  established 
Lancasterian  schools  all  over  the  country ; 
owing  to  which,  Mr.  Thompson  confesses 
that  he  had  not  a  servant  daring  his  resi- 
dence in  Mexico,  who  did  not  read  and 
write ;  and  that  he  had  often  observed  the 
most  ragged  leperos,  as  they  walked  down 
the  streets,  reading  the  signs  over  the  store 
doors.  Equally  creditable  to  the  Mexican 
character  are  the  free  institutions  which 
they  have  lately  formed.  Bat  the  spirit  of 
liberty  among  the  people  is  wanting,  it  is 
said,  to  support  and  realize  them.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  recollected  that  we  receive  the  report 
from  their  competitors.  The  spirit  of  lib-' 
erty  is  itself  creative ;  and  can  scarcely  ex- 
ist and  operate  for  any  length  of  time  v^th-^ 
"Otit  exciting  a  beneficial  reaction  in  the  na- 
tional mind. 
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CHAPTBR  II. 

In  the  close  of  i>ar  last  paper  'we  had  re- 
conducted Alice  io  Newby  Grange,  and 
her  fond,  glad  heart  had  bminded  with  joy, 
as  the  day  after  her  arrival  she  saw  Lord 
Arthur's  travelling  carriage  drive  up  to  the 
door.  She  had  received  him  with  the  un* 
constrained  demonstration  of  the  pleasure 
which  she  felt. 

Half  an  hoar  lifter  his  arrival,  and  when 
he  had  paid  his  civilities  all  around  the  circle, 
lie  had  contrived  unobserved,  and  with  the 
tact  so  peottliarly  his  own,  to  draw  her  a 
little  aside. 

•*  Ah,  Alice,"  «aid  he  (they  were  stand- 
ing  ^i^  HieYeoe^s  of  a  "ViAni^w,  j«9t  out  of 
hearing  of  i¥^  gtiy  '  AsderAMeil  'gronp), 
**  what  a  dream  of  love  was  ours  before  we 
parted !  and  propitious  Fortune  renews  it 
10  UB  again.  Alice,  I  have  Mi  that  we 
must  live  for  one  another — I  have  fbit  that 
my  hope,  my  joy,  my  being,  are  in  your 
keeping;  without  you  I  languish,  and 
vegetate  rather  than  live." 

Alice  was  gratified,  but  paz2led.  Those 
words  were  not  surely  supposed  to  contain 
a  proposal  €^ marriage  t    No  j  Lord  Arthur 
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had  made  no  proposition,  asked  no  qaes- 
tion,  preferred  no  request ;  yet  it  was  only 
in  married  life  that  the  hope,  and  joy,  and 
being,  of  two  persons  of  different  sexes  could 
be  moulded  together.  No,  it  was  not  a 
proposal,  but  it  was  the  notice  and  prelude 
of  one  soon  to  follow. 

The  days  passed  as  before;  Lord  Ar- 
thur hung  about  Alice  as  she  sat,  rode  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage  when  she  had  her 
seat  there  by  Mrs.  Newby;  he  hovered 
over  the  piano  when  she  played,  read  to 
the  working  party  when  she  plied  her  nee- 
dle amongst  them.  In  fact,  he  aeeoied 
happy  only  by  her  side.  He  was  so  agree- 
able, well-bred,  and  highly-informed — to 
elegant  in  bis  attentions,  which  were  diffus- 
ed over  the  whole  party,  that  whilst  he  had 
the  deep,  fond  love  of  one,  he  possessed  the 
admiration  and  good-will  of  all.  With  tal- 
ents to  eclipse  any  man.  he  would  rival  no 
one;  when  he  conversed  it  was  obserTed 
that,  whilst  he  interested  all,  others  were 
drawn  out  by  him,  and  appeared  to  surpass 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Newby  imdier  wondered  that  he  jet 
deferred  his  proposal ;  no  doubt,  however, 
entered  her  mind  but  that  it  would  eveo- 
tually  come.  Alice  was  too  happy  to  think 
much  upon  the  snbject.  Lord  Arthur, 
however,  resolved  once  more  to  sound  ber 
feeling  upon  the  matter  before  he  finally 
resolved  to  abandon  bis  liberty  by  marriage. 
On  an  occasion  when  they  found  themselves 
akme  together,  he  said  to  her, — 

*'  Do  you  remember,  Alice"  (for  by  thai 
name*he  hsd  long  fondly  called  her),  "  a 
conversation  that  we  had  the  day  before fou 
went  to  sttend  your  sister's  wedding  t" 

"  I  well  remember  it,  Lord  Arthur." 

*'  And  do  you  hold  entirely  the  qpinioa 
ihat  you  then  expressed  V* 

**  Most  entirely ;  whfat  you  term  so  opin- 
ion, I  should  rather  term  a  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  upon  the  subject." 

**  Do  you  not  think  thet  you  may  have 
been  influenced  a  fittfe  by  the  common  pre- 
jadice  of  minds  less  enlightened  than  your 
own,  so  as  to  be  led  to  confuse  a  mere 
habit,  a  form,  with  that  which  constitutes 
essentially  right  and  wrong  1" 

**Oh  no,  no,  no.  Lord  Arthur!  the 
marriage-tie  is  hallowed  in  my  ntost  senous 
judgment.  What  you  term  a  mere  habit  or 
form  of  society,  secures  a  great  reality  ;  it 
draws  the  line  between  vice  and  that  which 
is  holy  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man ;  to 
dispense  with  it  is  always  crime,  and  it  en- 
tails the  heavy  punishment  due  to  crime. 
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Did  I  suppose  that  you  thought  otherwise. 
Lord  Arthur,  I  should  suspect  you  of  an 
approach  to  HbeniniscD.  I  should  see  how 
cruelly  I  had  beea  mistaken  in  my  estimate 
of  yoUy  and  I  would,  at  whatever  cost  of 
grief,  renounce  your  society  and  your  pre- 
sence as  contaminating." 

.Lord  Arthur  bit  his  lipu  Alice  had  spok- 
en  so  earnestly,  that  no  doubt — not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt,  could  linger  in  his  mind, 
that  he  must  marry  her  or  renounce  her. 
He  was  annoyed  that  he  had  awakened  a 
suspicion  in  her,  annoyed  that  the  ideal 
subject  of  a  lecture  had  been  formed  by 
hinself,  and  annoyed  also  at  what  he 
deemed  his  utter  failure;  he,  however, saw 
that  he  must  cover  his  principles  and  stifle 
his  vexation.  Ue  said  smiling,  *  and  with 
his  own  peculiar  grace, — 

''  I  am  in  no  danger,  Alice,  of  your  re- 
pudiation ;  you  made  a  perfect  convert  of 
me  when  we  talked  before,  though,  indeed, 
there  was  but  slight  difference  between  us : 
and  I  have  now  only  renewed  the  subject 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  woman  of  pure 
and  delicate  mind  argue  it  more  fully  than 
we  then  did,  for  our  coaversalion  was  inter- 
rupted." 

Alice  unquestioningly  believed  this  state- 
ment, but  she  instinctively  felt  that  she 
bad  been  trifled  with  by  such  a  conversa* 
tion,  and  she  said,  with  displeasure  upon 
her  lovely  features, — 

*'  You  never  appeared  to  me  to  dis- 
advantage, Lord  Arthur,  but  on  the  Iwo 
occasions  when  you  have  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  no  passing  thought 
of  you  as  less  than  a  man  of  noble  and  ex- 
alted excellence  has  at  any  other  time  flitted 
across  my  mind.  Permit  me  to  adopt  your 
own  terms,  and  to  observe,  thiit  it  is  hardly 
the  subject  on  which  to  talk  with  a  pure 
tnd  delicate-minded  woman." 

Lord  Arthur's  annoyance  had  almost 
grown  into  resentment  under  this  reproof. 
For  one  moment  he  felt  disposed  to  gratify 
it,  and  quit  Newby  Orange,  and  think  po 
more  of  the  rector's  daughter ;  but  he  look- 
ed at  her,  and  that  di!V>osition  vanished. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  said;  **You  are 
warm  Alice,  but  I  believe  I  deserve  your 
reproof;  pardon  me,  and  let  us  return  no 
more  to  this  subject :  we  need  not,  for  we 
think  exactly  alike.  We  both  know  that 
the  marriage-service  cannot  marry  souls 
(all  I  ever  argued),  and  well  both  feel  that 
marriage  is  indispensable  to  holy  union, — 
that  all  union  without  it  is  disgrace  and 
crime." 


Now  Lord  Arthur  was  just  the  man  who 
could  brave  the  opinion  of  the  world  in 
nr^arrying  a  woman  of  grade  lower  than  his 
own.  She  was,  at  least,  by  birth  a  gentle- 
woman ;  she  had  education  and  grace ;  to 
introduce  her  to  his  friends  would  be  no 
disparagement  to  them.  The  objection' 
founded  merely  on  degree  it  would  cost  him 
nothing  to  meet ;  his  intellect  rose  above  it. 
Then  as  to  ibrtune,  he  had  enough,  and 
was  by  no  means  avaricious  ;  that  consider^^ 
tion  had  not  weight  with  him.  But  he  fore- 
saw the  day  would  come  when  he  should 
tire  of  Alice — when,  charming  as  she  was, 
she  would  have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty. 
He  would  fain  have  escaped  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  wife,  but  there  was  nothing 
for  it,  and  he  must  meet  it. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  conversation  de- 
tailed above,  he  was  musing  in  a  large  re- 
cessed window  of  the  library  how  he  should 
efieet  hia  proposal,  when  he  saw  Alice 
hovering  about  among  the  flowers.  He 
went  to  join  her,  and  walking  by  her  side, 
led  her  onward  to  a  quiet  shady  avenue, 
"  where,"  he  said,  '*  the  rays  of  the  sun 
glanced  feebly  in  among  the  foliage,  giving 
the  beauty  of  light  and  protection  from  the 
heat" 

As  he  walked  by  her  side,  he,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  admired  the  flne  chiselling 
of  her  features,  the  elegant  tournure  of  her 
form  ;  he  talked  easily  of  the  subjects  which 
the  scene  presented,  the  soil  which  pro- 
moted best  the  growth  of  beech,  the  habits 
of  the  humble-bee,  one  of  whose  tribe  was 
boring  at  the  roots  of  a  tree  in  the  avenue. 

Alice  lifted  from  the  ground  a  fallen  leaf, 
on  which  grew  a  singular  excrescence. 
She  held  it  to  her  companion  :  he  took  not 
the  leaf,  but  her  extended  hand,  and  look- 
ing with  delicacy,  yet  infinite  fondness,  into 
her  blushing  face,  he  said, — 

*'  Grant  me,  dear  Alice,  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  of  something  more  impor* 
tant  to  us  both  than  the  insect  or  the  soil. 
I  had  been  tempted  to  seek  the  occasion 
earlier,  but  I  thought  it  much  more  im- 
portant to  us  both  that  we  should  each 
know  the  other  well ;  we  do  so  now,  and 
with  such  knowledge,  and  with  all  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  which  it  inspires,  I  venture 
to  ask  you  to  share  life  with  me,  to  let  mar- 
riage secure,  and  strengthen,  and  render 
permanent,  the  happiness  which  we  each 
And  in  the  other.  You  have  me  entirely 
in  your  power,  Alice — yon  could  blast  roj 
hope  and  joy  for  ever,  but  I  think  I  need 
entertain  no  fear  (looking  at  her  archly  for 
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a  moment,  and  then  the  look  subsiding 
again  into  her  earnestness) — I  think  we 
understand  each  other  too  well,  that 
there  is  no  mistake  in  our  mutual  attach- 
ment." 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  met ;  then 
Alice's  were  averted  and  fell ;  large  swelling 
drops  came  slowly  into  them,  obscuring 
vision,  then  fell ;  otjiers  more  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, and  then  they  chased  each  other 
swiflly  down  her  cheeks,  and  choked  her 
utterance. 

Alice  could  not  explain  them  to  herself. 
She  had  been  anticipating  the  proposal 
which  she  had  just  heard,  she  knew  it  must 
come,  she  had  wished  for  it.  Her  mind 
was  firmly  decided — no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
lurked  there. 

But  how  decided  soever  may  be  a  wo- 
man's wishes — how  confident  soever  she 
may  be,  that  if  they  are  gratified,  her  hap- 
piness will  be  in  safe  keeping,  and  though 
she  may  have  been  expecting  the  proposal, 
yet,  when  it  comes,  she  seems  to  be  sud- 
denly pUced  in  a  new  position ;  she  feels 
like  one  who  stands  on  a  narrow  isthmus, 
between  two  seas.  She  would  not  fail  back 
upon  the  past,  the  solemnity  of  the  future 
appalls  her.  At  that  moment,  too,  the  very 
strength  of  her  affections,  her  delight  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  reciprocated,  over- 
whelm her. 

So  it  was  with  Alice.  She  wept  from 
mingled  joy  and  awe,  though  she  could  not 
explain  her  emotions  to  herself.  Lord  Ar- 
thur interpreted  her  truly ;  he  felt  all  the 
value  of  those  tears — he  felt  for  the  mo- 
ment that  they  almost  made  welcome  the 
sacrifice  which  he  had  offered.  Emotion 
often  disgusted  him,  but  now  there  were  no 
witnesses  to  annoy  him,  and  this  proved  to 
him  how  devotedly  her  heart  was  his. 

She  soon  recovered  power  to  speak,  and 
then,  in  brief  and  mcxleBt  words,  she  told 
him  he  had  made  no  error  in  counting  upon 
her  love,  she  thanked  him  for  singling  her 
out — a  girl  without  rank  or  fortune,  assured 
him  that  that  proof  of  his  affection  rendered 
it  tenfold  dearer  to  her,  and  referred  him  to 
her  father,  assuring  him  that,  her  parent's 
consent  being  given,  the  alliance  which  he 
made  with  her,  if  not  brilliant,  should  se- 
cure him  that  which  a  brilliant  lot  does  not 
always  secuca,  bright  and  perpetual  happi- 
ness. 

" For,"  said  she,  "never  wife  brought 
more  tenderness,  and  love,  and  duty,  than 
I  will  show  to  you,  Lord  Arthur.  Ah! 
what  a  life  of  bliss  I  picture  to  myself,  and 
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I  trust  our  happiness  will  but  increase  with 
rolling  time !" 

They  sauntered  long,  talking  tenderly,  so 
full  were  they  of  joy  that  time  went  by  ud* 
heeded,  and  it  was  not  until  the  great  dress- 
ing-bell sent  forth  its  deep  tone,  that  thej 
were  called  to  recollection.  They  entered 
the  house  together.  Mrs.  Newby  was  al- 
ready gone  up-stairs ;  Alice  sought  her  in 
her  boudoir. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  moment  before  yoa 
dress  ?"  she  said,  slipping  her  hand  within 
that  of  her  friend. 

'*  That  I  will,  my  dear  girl.  Prescot  (to 
the  maid  who  just  then  appeared),  I  am  not 
quite  ready.  I  will  ring  presently  (the 
maid  retired).  And  now,  Alice,  sit  by  me 
here,  and  tell  me  what  makes  you  look  so 
particularly  happy,  and  what  has  dyed  your 
cheek  so  deep  a  rose  V* 

**  I  am  indeed  most  happy,  dear  Mrs. 
Newby.  Lord  Arthur  has  asked  me  to  be- 
come his  wife,  and  my  father's  consent 
alone  is  wanting  to  our  union.  He  has 
done  it  in  a  way  so  delicate,  so  tender,  so 
entirely  in  accordance  with  my  own  taste 
and  feeling,  that  no  circumstance  could 
have  added  to  my  pleasure.  I  foresee  a  fu- 
ture of  happiness,  so  bright,  so  much  be- 
yond the  usual  lot,  that  I  am  all  thankful- 
ness to  Heaven,  and  gratitude  to  you,  my 
kind,  dear  friend,  whose  goodness  to  me 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  that  of  m 
mother,  and  through  whom  I  have  met  with 
this  most  happy  lot.  And  now  I  suppose  I 
may  give  full  license  to  my  affection  towards 
him  ?  Do  yon  not  give  me  joy,  Mrs. 
Newby  t" 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  my  child,  I  do  I  You 
have  carried  off  the  prize  for  which  so 
many  fashionables  have  wished  in  vain.  In 
obtaining  rank  and  fortune  I  esteem  yoa 
fortunate,  indeed ;  but  more  than  this.  Lord 
Arthur  is  so  amiable  a  man,  he  stands  so 
high  in  general  estimation  as  to  character 
and  worth,  and  he  appears  so  doatingly 
fond  of  you,  that,  I  believe,  your  happiness 
is  well  secured;  and  you  know,  Alice,  hap- 
piness, station,  and  wealth,  do  not  almays 
go  together.  There  are  some  who  let  slip 
the  one  in  the  aim  after  the  other.  Yours 
is,  indeed,  unusual  fortune  to  hare  secured 
all." 

Mrs.  Newby  was  indeed  greatly  gratified ; 
her  native  kindness,  her  auction  fi>r  Alice, 
her  exultation  in  the  honor  which  would  be 
reflected  on  herself  by  the  brilliant  lot  of 
her  protegee,  all  combined  to  increase  her 
pleasure.    She  embraced  her  fondly  and 
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repeatedly,  and,  in  the  excess  of  her  delight, 
felt  almost  as  ifshe  were  he^^self carried  back 
again  into  her  own  youthful  days.  Then 
flhe  said,  *'  Bat  we  must  dress  and  descend  ; 
and  to-morrow's  post,  I  suppose,  must  carry 
letters  to  your  father." 

They  did  descend,  Mrs.  Newby  leading 
Alice  into  the  room.  Her  glad,  but  timid 
glance,  was  met  by  a  look  of  intelligence 
from  Lord  Arthur ;  but  when  it  shot  around 
the  room,  and  perceived  all  going  on  as 
usual,  and  that  she  was  no  object  of  espe- 
cial attention,  she  was  reassured.  Mrs 
Newby,  standing  with  Lord  Arthur  a  little 
aside  from  the  assembled  group,  said  to 
him, — 

''Ah,  my  lord,  I  have  heard  all ;  I  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  your  choice,  and  felici- 
tate you  on  your  success  (for  I  cannot  sup- 
pose her  father  will  object).  1  esteem 
your  sense  of  judgment  in  choosing  upon 
intrinsic  qualities  rather  than  upon  external 
circumstances.  I  believe  you  will  have 
abounding  reason  to  rejoice  in  your  choice, 
and  I  am  well  convinced  that  you  will  make 
the  dear  girl  happy." 

To  Alice  that  was  a  memorable  evening ; 
she  was  all  blushes  and  thrilling  delight  as 
she  listened  to  her  lover's  voice,  now  her 
promised  husband;  and  as  she  dreamed 
sweetly — oh  how  sweetly  !— of  future  days 
of  joy,  "  Can  I  ever  make  him  as  happy  as 
I  shall  be  myself?"  thought  she :  she  hoped 
she  could. 

The  evening  closed.  Sleep  was  long  be- 
fore it  visited  Alice's  pillow ;  she  was  too 
glad  to  sleep,  and  then,  when  it  did  come 
stealing  over  her,  the  waking  dreams  melt- 
ed softly  into  the  less  coherent  ones  of 
slumber.  She  waked  in  the  morning  with 
the  delightful  recollection  that  she  was 
Lord  Arthur's  promised  bride,  yet  more 
happy  than  that  morning  when  she  first  be-^ 
lieved  that  she  possessed  his  love. 

The  next  day  found  the  rector  sitting  at 
his  breakfast-table,  discussing  together  the 
paper  of  the  preceding  day  and  his  buttered 
toast,  when  his  letters  were  brought  in. 

"Three  from  Newby  Grange,"  he.  mut- 
tered, as  he  looked  at  the  covers;  **  surely 
Alice  is  ill,  and  the  physician  and  Mrs. 
Newby  write  as  well  as  herself.  But  no, 
she  would  not  write  herfelf  in  that  case ; 
and  this  is  no  physician's  seal  (looking  at 
Lord  Arthur's  arms).  Somethings  however, 
has  happened.  I  will  hear  it  from  no  other 
than  herself;"  and  he  broke  her  letter  open. 

It  contained  the  account  of  Lord  Arthur's 
proposal,  the  avowal  of  her  own  affection 
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for  him  ;  it  dwelt  at  length  upon  his  merits, 
and  requested  her  father's  consent  and 
blessing,  which  were  only  wanted  to  render 
her  happiness  complete.  She  entered  up- 
on her  views  of  matrimony,  how  holy — 
how  enduring  should  be  the  tie;  she  be- 
lieved that  Lord  Arthur  had  the  qualities 
that  would  make  it  so.  In  short,  she  saw 
all  in  bright  glowing  colors,  and  she  painted 
as  she  saw. 

Her  father's  heart  filled.  "  A  dangerous 
venture  !"  said  he  aloud  ;  **  seldom  have  I 
seen  happiness  attend  elevation  of  condi- 
tion. Her  noble  husband  will  conceive 
disgust  for  the*lowness  of  her  connexions 
as  they  stand  compared  with  his  own,  per- 
haps he  will  weary  of  herself;  he  will  re- 
member to  her  disparagement  that  she  was 
his  inferior  in  life."  He  paused  and 
groaned.  *'  My  dear,  dear  child,  I  had 
been  happier  to  have  married  you  to  such 
a  man  as  young  Charles  Duncan,  who,  in 
receiving  you,  would  have  felt  yon  his 
equal,  would  have  been  conscious  that  he 
gave  you  no  more  than  he  received  ;  but  I 
see  your  heart  is  given."  He  cast  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  his  old  age  alone,  sighed 
again,  and  broke  Lord  Arthur's  seal.  His 
letter  contained  a  proposal  inform,  couched 
in  the  terms  of  a  delicate,  well-bred,  and 
generous  man  ;  it  spoke  of  his  affection  for 
Alice,  his  estimation  of  her  worth,  and  the 
hope  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the 
future. 

The  father's  heart  warmed ;  his  am- 
bition was  kindling. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Newby's  letter.  It  feli- 
citated the  father  on  his  daughter's  pros- 
pects, at  once  so  splendid  and  so  happy. 
Mrs.  Newby  spoke  highly  of  his  lordship, 
and  assured  Mr.  Swinton  of  the  apparent 
depth  of  his  attachment  to  Alice.  She  in- 
vited him  to  pass  a  few  days  immediately  at 
Newby  Grange,  that  he  might  make  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Lord  Arthur.  It 
was  a  very  satisfactory  letter.  The  father 
sat  and  mused,  and  as  he  mused  his  spirits 
rose.  It  was  a  brilliant  perspective  for  his 
child — a  safe  provision  for  her.  When  he 
should  die,  and  leave  her  with  the  sixty 
pounds  a-year,  her  future  heritage  from 
him,  what  would  become  of  her  t  He  shud- 
dered. He  had  desired — he  did  desire  to 
leave  her  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would 
provide  for  her,  protect,  and  bless  her.  On 
what  ground  could  he  reasonably  object  to 
this?  On  none.  There  were  attachment, 
wealth,  and  rank,  laid  at  her  feet ;  it  would 
be  madness  to  step  in  to  prevent  her  taking 
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them.  His  objection  was  to  a  mere  idea,  a 
title,  a  sound.  Besides,  Alice,  with  her 
elegance,  refinement,  and  grace,  was  never 
fit  for  the  dull,  narrow  sphere  of  humbler 
life ;  Nature  had  prepared  her  for  another, 
though  the  circumstances  of  her  birth 
seemed  to  throw  her  far  from  it ;  now  it 
opened  before  her,  and  should  he  wish  it 
otherwise  ?  Away  with  the  vague,  ground- 
less fears  which  have  presented  themselves 
to  cloud  an  event  so  happy  1  He  would 
make  proper  inquiry,  and  if  the  result  of 
that  was  favorable,  he  would  give  himself  to 
the  joy  which  it  might  well  inspire. 

So  the  rector  opened  his  desk,  and  wrote 
five  letters ;  two  of  them  were  to  old  and 
tried  friends  of  his  in  London,  to  whom  he 
confided  the  case,  and  begged  of  them  to 
make  the  fullest  inquiry  which  might  be 
possible,  consistently  with  delicacy  and 
propriety,  respecting  the  character,  disposi- 
tion, and  habits  of  Lord  Arthur,  and  to 
write  to  him,  with  as  iittle  delay  as  might 
be,  tlie  result.  He  had  entire  confidence 
in  the  friendship  and  discretion  of  these 
two  gentlemen ;  and  when  he  had  penned 
his  letters  to  them  he  felt  relieved.  Next 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Arthur,  in  terms  some- 
what coo],  but  polite  and  courteous.  He 
informed  his  lordship,  that  having  an  invita- 
tion to  Newby  Grange,  he  hoped  shortly  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  when  they  would 
talk  of  the  affair  which  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lordship's  letter. 

He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Newby,  cordially  thank- 
ing her  for  her  kindness  to  his  daughter, 
and  for  the  information  which  she  had  given 
him  respecting  her  noble  suitor :  he  ac- 
cepted her  invitation  to  himself,  but  post- 
poned the  date  of  his  visit  for  five  or  six 
days,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  bring 
near  together  the  replies  from  his  friends  in 
London  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Arthur. 

Then  he  poured  forth  all  his  paternal  soul 
in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  in  which  .|;^e  told 
her  of  his  proposed  visit  to  Newby  Grange, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  see 
all  things  as  strongly  in  Lord  Arthur's  favor 
as  she  did  herself,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
bestow  her  upon  him  with  cordiality  as 
earnest  as  she  might  be  sure  bis  blessing 
would  be  fervent.  He  said  he  was  con- 
vinced that  she,  in  forming  her  judgment  of 
him,  had  considered  the  man  apart  from  the 
noble,  and  that  she  had  not  suffered  herself 
to  be  dazzled  by  rank  and  fortune;  and 
her  father  herein  did  her  but  justice.  To 
her  fine  feeling,  and  her  simple  but  elevated 
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character,  the  allurements  which  could  win 
love  must  have  been  of  another  kind  than 
wealth  or  rank.  He  was  himself,  indeed^ 
at  the  moment  of  his  writing,  in  more  dan- 
ger from  the  snare. 

A  few  days  later  found  Mr.  Swinton  an 
inmate  at  Newby  Grange,  and  put  him  also 
in  possession  of  replies  from  his  London 
friends.     The  letters  which  they  both  wrote 

were  most  satisfactory.  Lord  Arthur 's 

character  stood  high  in  town  ;  no  vices,  no 
follies,  had  been  brought  to  light,  but  seve- 
ral traits  worthy  of  admiration  had  appeared. 
The  rector  was  elated  ;  he  was  prepared  to 
be  pleased,  and  he  was  now  pleased  with 
reason.  Personally,  Lord  Arthur  won  ra- 
pidly upon  him ;  his  fascinating  manner, 
his  fertile  and  accomplished  mind,  his 
amiability,  and  the  delicacy  and  tenderness 
of  his  deportment  towards  Alice,  all  charmed 
him,  whilst  nothing  appeared  on  which  he 
could  found  even  a  captious  objection. 

Lord  Arthur  was  then  accepted  in  form^ 
and  the  little  delay  in  the  father's  reply,  to- 
gether with  his  not  uncQurteous  coolness  on 
first  receiving  the  proposition,  caused  his 
lordship  the  more  to  value  the  prize  which 
he  had  gained,  the  more  willingly  to  pay  the 
price  which  it  demanded.  Alice's  heart 
exulted  with  joy,  and  all  parties  were  well 
pleased. 

It  was  arranged,  on  Lord  Arthur's  earnest 
solicitation,  that  the  wedding  should  taka 
place  within  three  weeks,  and  thiit  Alice 
and  her  father  should  return  home  imme- 
diately. Mrs.  Newby  kindly  undertook  to 
make  the  purchases  for  the  wedding  trous^ 
seau,  and  she  sent  her  own  maid  home  with 
Alice  to  take  i^p  her  quarters  at  the  rectory 
till  after  the  wedding,  to  act  as  dressmaker 
to  the  bride  elect,  and  assist  her  in  her  ge- 
neral preparations.  The  wedding  clothes 
were  to  be  simple  and  few,  for  the  rector's 
purse  could  furnish  only  such ;  but  he  did 
not  much  distress  himself  about  that,  for  he 
knew  that  Alice,  once  become  Lord  Arthur's 
wife,  could  be  dressed  according  to  bis 
taste.  Moreover,  both  he  and  Alice,  in 
confiding  to  Mrs.  Newby  the  arrangement 
of  the  little  expenditure  which  he  could 
make,  were  sure  that  it  would  be  done  with 
elegance  and  judgment. 

Busy,  indeed,  were  the  three  weeks  that 
followed — busy  to  all  parties  concerned, 
most  happy  to  Alice.  Lord  Arthur  wrote 
to  her  frequently,  and  sent  her  some  elegant 
presents.  Twice  during  the  time  he  came 
down  from  London  to  see  her.  He  bad  ob» 
served  the  rector's  fondness  for  his  garden. 
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and,  on  his  second  yisit,  he  broaght  down 
some  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  as  he  said, 
to  remind  him  of  his  son-in-law,  and  to 
atone  a  little  for  the  absence  of  Alice's 
hand  in  training  and  interlacing  the  creep- 
ers along  the  trellis,  a  work  in  which  he 
had  seen  her  occupied,  when  it  would  no 
longer  be  there.  This  little  attention  to 
her  father  gratified  Alice  jet  more  than 
some  splendid  presents  which  she  had  her- 
self received. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned;  the  rec- 
tor's roan-servant  and  his  maid-servant  had 
been  in  great  and  anxious  bustle  to  make 
all  the  preparations  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  preceding  day.  A  /arJ  was  going  to 
roarry  Miss  Alice,  and  they  must  do  their 
part  to  make  all  go  to  the  best  advantage. 
Indeed,  Alice  was  so  well  loved  that  it 
needed  no  stimulus  to  their  ambition  to  in- 
duce them  to  exert  their  utmost  cares ;  but 
that  a  lard  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Alice 
did,  nevertheless,  infuse  a  sense  of  self-im- 
portance into  these  good  domestics,  and 
made  their  task  more  grateful.  Mrs. 
Ne why's  maid  was  not  inactive ;  she  dressed 
the  bride  with  perfect  taste,  and  pronounced 
exultingly  to  the  rector's  servants  that  "she 
was  worthy  of  her  adornings,"  which  she 
declared  could  not  always  be  said,  for 
''many  a  woman  would  look  plain  still, 
despite  all  the  art  lavished  to  make  her  look 
lovely."  The  whole  village  was  in  com- 
motion, and  if  Alice  had  been  carried  from 
the  house  of  a  duke  to  be  married  at  St 
George's,  Hanorer  Square,  there  might  have 
been  a  gayer  pageant,  but  there  would  not 
have  been  more  excitement,  perhaps,  of 
affection. 

Lord  Arthur's  travelling  chariot  drove 
up.  The  meeting  was  joyous  and  tender. 
The  squire  and  his  lady,  with  Mrs.  Newby, 
all  arrived  together,  and  the  parly  proceeded 

to  the  church.     The  dean  of ,  an  old 

friend  of  Mr.  Swiaton's,  read  the  service. 
As  Lord  Arthur  took  upon  him  the  solemn, 
holy  vows  of  marriage,  all  admired  the  se- 
riousness, propriety,  and  grace  of  his  de- 
meanor;  none  knew  the  secret  purpose 
even  then  lurking  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
his  heart  Solemnly,  earnestly,  and  with 
trembling  joy,  Alice  took  upon  herself  the 
same  vows.  As  the  service  drew  to  its  con- 
clusion, how  did  she  rejoice  in  the  con- 
sciousness, he  is  mine  and  I  am  his  for 
ever :  and  when  she  had  received  the  felici- 
tations of  her  assembled  friends,  and  her 
father  gave  her  his  parting  blessing,  and 
Lord  Arthur  handed  her  into  the  carriage 
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which  was  to  bear  her  away  and  then  sprung 
in  after  her,  placed  himself  at  her  side, 
and,  circling  her  in  his  arms,  poured  all 
his  fondness  into  her  ear,  how  proudly 
happy  was  she!  They  were  travelling 
northward,  with  the  intent  to  pass  some 
weeks  in  Scotland  ;  they  took  their  journey 
very  easily,  for  Lord  Arthur  greatly  feared 
to  fatigue  his  bride,  and  he  wished  also  to 
show  her  all  that  was  worthy  of  notice  as 
they  passed  along.  They  planted  them- 
selves on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  lochs  of 
Perthshire,  from  whence  they  made  excur- 
sions into  all  the  district  round.  Never 
had  Alice  enjoyed  such  ecstasy  of  pleasure, 
even  her  own  pictures  of  conjugal  felicity 
were  outdone.  Her  husband's  tenderness 
exceeded  her  most  sanguine  wishes,  her  lit- 
tle desires  were  gratified  so  soon  as  they 
were  uttered ;  sometimes  Lord  Arthur 
divined  and  anticipated  them.  Nor  was  he 
less  happy  than  herself,  every  feeling  seemed 
to  be  merged  and  concentred  in  his  fond- 
ness for  his  bride ;  all  that  she  did  seemed 
right  in  his  eyes,  her  every  act  fascinated 
him,  his  fancy  threw  a  grace  around  her 
most  trifling  ones,  her  voice  thrilled  upon  his 
ear,  he  joined  her  in  her  every  pursuit  and 
sought  her  companionship  in  his  ;  one  voli* 
tion  governed  them,  two  beings  seemed 
moulded  into  one,  their  very  souls  were 
welded  together.  They  rambled  together, 
drove  together,  read  together,  almost  an  in<* 
stinct  appeared  to  reveal  to  each  the  wishes 
of  the  other.  More  than  the  time  which 
they  had  purposed  to  spend  in  Scotland  was 
expired  before  they  thought  of  change ;  then 
Lord  Arthur  proposed  to  cross  the  water 
and  show  Alice  Germany.  There  they 
went  and  lingered  upon  the  Rhine,  he  find- 
ing his  greatest  enjoyment  in  her  surprise 
and  pleasure.  From  Germany  they  passed 
to  Switzerland,  he  himself  rowing  her  in 
boats  upon  the  lakes,  or  driving  her  in  a  low 
pony-chaise  upon  their  shores,  stepping  out 
from  time  to  time  to  pluck  for  her  some 
beautiful  blossom,  or  to  obtain  a  specimen 
of  some  plant  of  the  locality  to  enrich  the 
herbal  which  she  was  making.  From 
Switzerland  they  passed  to  Italy.  All  this 
time  they  saw  no  society,  they  needed, 
none ;  each  was  all  the  world  to  the  other. 
Alice  wrote  enraptured  letters  to  her  father, 
and  he  read  them  with  all  a  parent's  pride 
and  pleasure.     Her  maid  wrote  to  the  maid 

of  Lady  B 's  (her  friend  and  confidante) 

that  she  had  never  seen  such  a  pattern  for 
married  life,  that  Lord  Arthur  seemed  to 
find  his  very  food  in  looking  upon  his  lady. 
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and  loitering  about  her,  and  listening  to  her 

Toice.     Lady  B 's  maid  told  this  to  her 

lady,  and  she  again  told  it  to  her  mother. 

''  Ah,  yes,  my  love,"  said  the  mother,  in 
reply,  *'  you  see  it  would  have  been  not  only 
a  splendid,  but  a  happy  lot  for  you." 

*'  Well,  mamma,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  am 
sure  you  did  your  best,  and  you  cannot' 
complain  of  me,  for  I  was  very  passive  and 
did  nothing  to  oppose  your  plans,  though 
if  they  had  appeared  more  likely  to  take 
effect,  I  might  have  grown  refractory." 

But  the  scene  was  soon  to  change.    Had 

Lady  B 's  mother  seen  but  a  little  later 

on,  she  would  have  found  no  need  for  envy. 
The  first  indication  of  a  change  was  when 
on  one  or  two  occasions  Lord  Arthur  indi- 
cated something  like  dissatisfaction  and 
ennui  that  Alice  could  not  join  him  in  his 
pleasures.  They  had  now  been  married 
seven  months,  Alice  was  four  months  ad- 
ranced  in  pregnancy,  and  her  situation 
began  to  tell  upon  her  health.  Lord  Arthur 
tolerated  the  relation  of  husband  because 
he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  pure  and 
high-souled  woman  who  had  riveted  his 
fancy  or  his  soul  by  any  other  means ;  but 
he  was  not  the  representative  of  his  family, 
and  he  had  no  desire  for  issue ;  the  idea  of 
paternity,  of  the  ties  of  a  family,  was  un« 
welcome  to  him.  So  long  as  Alice  was 
well,  and  her  attractions  appeared  to  him 
unabated,  his  fondness  was  preserved.  In- 
deed his  happiness  had  been  scarcely  less 
real  or  less  deep  than  hers  during  the  few 
first  months  of  their  union  ;  but  when  her 
situation  subjected  her  to  fits  of  languor, 
and  she  no  longer  looked  quite  so  lovely  or 
quite  so  graceful  as  before,  or  could  join 
him  with  quite  her  former  sprightliness  and 
animation  in  their  mutual  pleasures;  when 
she  thought  she  had  more  claim,  than  when 
they  were  so  richly  given,  to  his  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  then  it  was  that  his  lord- 
ship's fancy  began  to  pall  and  his  affection 
to  cool,  and  when  once  the  change  had 
passed  upon  the  spirit  of  his  dream  it  grew 
rapidly.  It  appeared  to  him  that  scales 
dropped  from  his  eyes ;  he  no  longer  saw 
in  his  wife  the  angel  or  the  sylph,  she  ap- 
peared to  him  like  others  of  her  race,  with 
like  weaknesses ;  the  fascination  was  dis- 
solved, the  »pell  was  broken. 

Lord  Arthur  had  no  heart.  His  love  to 
Alice  had  been  a  fancy,  the  affection  of 
the  moment ;  hers  to  him  was  that  deep, 
holy,  enduring  devotion,  of  which  the  pure 
heart  is  capable.  She  had  believed  his  to 
her  to  be  no  less.     How  unutterably  bitter 


WHS  the  discovery  which  she  had  now  to 
make  * 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  a  changed 
temper  appeared,  Alice  found  a  score  of 
reasons  to  account  for  it.  He  was  unwell, 
he  had  endured  some  vexation  unknown  to 
her,  and  though  she  was  grieved  and 
shocked  she  was  not  in  despair ;  she  sup- 
posed all  would  be  right  again,  ffut  when 
the  indications  were  repeated,  when  she 
saw  that  her  efforts  of  soothing  excited  dis- 
gust, when  she  watched  the  coolness  grow 
into  indifference  and  neglect,  when  her  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  illness  which  tbej 
caused,  instead  of  bringing  her' the  sympa- 
thy for  which  she  so  naturally  looked, 
brought  upon  her  only  harshness,  then  it 
was  that  her  spirit  was  broken  and  her  verj 
heart  seemed  to  die  within  her — then  the 
laugh  which  had  been  so  gay  was  changed 
for  secret  tears,  gloom  hung  upon  the  once 
open  brow,  the  cheeks  which  had  bloomed 
with  the  fresh  rose  of  youth  and  joy  looked 
pale  and  hollow,  and  in  all  the  anguish  of 
her  heart  she  wished  for  death.  She 
thought  of  the  happy  days  of  her  girlhood 
in  her  father's  little  rectory ;  she  thought 
of  her  dear  parent  sitting  solitary  by  his 
study  fire  (for  it  was  winter  now),  with 
fond  longing  she  thought  of  his  auction 
and  desired  that  she  could  minister  to  his 
comfort ;  she  thought  of  her  sister,  whose 
less  exalted  lot  seemed  to  promise  unrui^ 
fled  happiness  till  death,  and  her  tears 
would  flow  and  be  dried,  and  then  would 
flow  again,  and  in  the  depth  of  her  woe 
she  imagined  that  none  of  the  children 
of  men  had  ever  tasted  sorrow  like  her 
own. 

One  day  Lord  Arthur  surprised  her 
weeping. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Alice!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  no  friend  to  senti- 
ment." 

"  Ah,  Arthur,  Arthur,"  said  she,  and 
threw  her  arms  around  him,  "  if  the  dajs 
could  again  return — those  days  of  bliss  and 
love  which  we  passed  so  lately  ;  if  we  might 
again  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Tou  are 
still  all  in  all  to  me,  Arthur.  Tell  me  what 
have  I  done  to  merit,"  she  hesitated,  '*  to 
produce  this  change?  what  can  I  do,  dear 
Arthur,  that  will  please  you  as  before,  that 
will  make  you  once  again  what  you  have 
been  to  me  ?" 

Her  tears  were  flowing  very  fast,  and  the 
tones  in  which  the  words  were  uttered  were 
so  earnest  that  it  seemed  they  must  pene- 
trate the  soul.     But  what  can  move  the 
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heartless  t    Lord  Arthur  disengaged  him- 
self from  her  arms,  and  coolly  said, — 

"  Did  you  really  suppose,  Alice,  that  the 
fond,  foolish  days  of  our  honeymoon  were 
to  make  the  history  of  our  lives?  We  are 
not  responsible  for  the  endurance  of  intense 
affections.  Of  course  time  will  tell  upon 
them  as  upon  all  else.  Allow  me  to  express 
to  you  once,  in  a  manner  so  emphatic  that 
it  need  never  be  repeated,  that  I  dislike 
sentiment  and  scenes.  The  repetition  of 
this  kind  of  thing  can  only  produce  an 
estranging  effect  upon  me.  Ton  may  be 
as  happy  as  any  other  wife  if  you  will  lay 
down  this  foolish  sentiment.  I  shall  desire 
to  see  you  so.  It  is  my  purpose  always  to 
provide  for  you  handsomely;  you  will  find 
not  your  wants  alone,  but  your  wishes  grati- 
fied as  far  as  my  purse  can  do  it ;  but  as 
for  the  sort  of  thing  which  marked  our  first 
days,  it  has  died  a  natural  death,  and  you 
must  not  expect  me  longer  to  hover  about 
you  in  the  lover  fashion — it  would  be  a  tax 
that  my  manhood  could  ill  endure.  Let  us 
now  understand  each  other,  and  remember 
that  you  cannot  more  offend  me  than  by 
repetition  of  scenes  like  this." 

And  with  the  last  words  he  lefl  the  room. 

Poor  Alice  I  this  cool,  clear,  pitiless  ad- 
dress explained  to  her  in  a  moment  the  ex- 
tent of  her  woe ;  it  destroyed  on  the  instant 
the  hope  to  which  she  had  clupg,  that  some 
passing  cloud  had  overcast  her  husband's 
mind,  which,  blown  over,  would  leave  all 
as  before.  It  might  have  taught  her— ^but 
this  she  would  not  see — that  he  had  no 
heart,  that  she  had  never  possessed  his  love, 
that  what  she  had  deemed  earnest,  fond  at- 
tachment had  been  the  mere  indulgence  of 
his  fancy,  which  she  had  captivated.  What 
a  gulf  of  sorrow  was  opened  before  her! 

Who  has  herself  endured  the  loss  of  a 
husband's  love  ?  has  heard  the  accents  that 
once  caressed  her  fondly  grow  strange  and 
cold?  has  seen  the  charm  that  she  was 
wont  to  inspire  exchanged  for  indifference, 
the  eye  that  used  to  dwell  upon  her  with 
rapture  now  carelessly  turned  aside?  has 
perceived  the  thoughts  that  were  once  en- 
gaged upon  her  now  hers  no  longer  ?  has 
felt  that  whilst  once  all  that  she  did 
charmed,  now  her  -most  strenuous  efforts 
to  please  excite  but  disgust  ?  She,  and  she 
only,  can  know  what  Alice  now  felt. 

She  sought  her  room,'  and  locking  her- 
self within  it,  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
couch  and  gave  vent  unrestrained  to  the 
extremity  of  her  grief.  She  wept,  perhaps, 
for  hours ;  she  had  not  consciousness  of 
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time ;  she  wept  till  a  kind  of  mental  stupe- 
faction was  produced,  and  she  no  longer 
analyzed  her  state  or  remembered  the  cause 
of  her  grief;  still  under  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sive woe  the  tears  flowed  on,  and  if  they 
ceased  for  a  few  minutes  they  flowed  again. 

At  length  she  heard  a  tapping  at  her 
door ;  it  was  her  maid,  who  came  to  say 
that  his  lordship  had  sent  word  that  he 
should  not  dine  at  home,  nor  probably  re- 
turn till  late. 

"  Very  well,  Jenkins,"  she  said,  without 
admitting  the  maid ;  "  I  am  not  myself 
well,  and  I  shall  not  dine  to-day.  Let 
some  slight  refreshment  be  placed  in  my 
adjoining  dressing-room.'* 

This  little  interruption  called  her  to  r^ 
collection.  She  saw  thai  wisdom  and  duty 
alike  forbade  her  to  despair,  and  demanded 
from  her  fortitude  and  effort.  She  took 
some  refreshment  and  felt  herself  revived. 
She  remembered  that  the  Author  of  her 
being,  who  had  been  to  her  a  God  of  many 
mercies,  had  permitted  her  present  sorrow 
to  fall  upon  her.  She  knew  not  why,  but 
she  was  sure  it  was  not  without  some  end 
of  good.  She  implored  Him  with  all  the 
fervor  of  her  ardent  soul  to  grant  her  sub- 
mission, fortitude,  and  wisdom,  and  she  did 
not  ask  in  vain.  The  very  sense  of  resig- 
nation brought  some  relief.  As  she  pon- 
dered much  and  searchinsly  upon  the  case, 
she  saw  that  the  faint  hope,  which  she 
would  not  -yet  abandon,  of  retrieving  in 
any  degree  her  husband's  love,  was  to  ap- 
pear before  him  cheerful — not  alone  to 
yield  him  all  that  a  wife  could  render  of 
love  and  duty,  but  still  to  appear  as  attrac* 
tive  as  possible  in  his  eyes ;  she  saw  that 
grief,  remonstrance,  and  saddened  looks, 
would  but  widen  the  breach,  and  having 
taken  her  resolution,  one  more  difiieult  to 
execute  than  some  detached  act  of  mighty 
heroism,  she  strung  her  nerves  and  braced 
her  courage  for  the  effort. 

She  was  glad  that  Lord  Arthur  did  not 
appear  again  during  the  day ;  her  reddened 
eyes  and  swollen  features  would  have  ill 
responded  to  his  exhortation.  Her  indis- 
position afforded  her  pretext  for  not  appear*" 
ing  before  any  of  her  own  servants  except- 
ing her  maid  who,  attended  to  undress  her, 
and  who  she  hoped  would  attribute  her  ap- 
pearance to  the  head-ache  of  which  she 
complained. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Alice 
wore  an  air  which,  if  it  did  not  amount 
quite  to  cheerfulness,  was  at  least  tranquil 
and  removed  from  melancholy.    Lord  Ar- 
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thur  treated  her  with  extreme  politeness ; 
he  proposed  their  immediate  return  to 
England  and  establishment  in  his  house  in 
town,  observing  that  he  hoped  the  change 
of  life  would  amuse  and  pleaee  her. 

Alice  immediately  .acceded  to  the  propo- 
sition. She  felt  how  utterly  powerless  were 
all  external  things  to  amuse  and  please  her 
whilst  his  love  was  wanting ;  but  she  did 
not  express  a  sentiment  which  in  his  pre- 
sent mind  it  would  but  have  "wearied  him 
to  hear. 

A  fortnight  later  found  them  established 

in    a    handsome   house   in  Square. 

Lord  Arthur  fitted  up  Alice's  apartments 
with  all  that  could  please  her  taste  or  con- 
dace  to  her  comfort.  She  desired  to  be- 
lieve this  a  mark  of  reviving  fondness,  and 
she  thanked  Jiim  for  it  with  so  much  heart 
and  warmth y  that  for  the  moment  a  spark 
of  pasi  feeling  was  rekindled  in  his  mind. 
This  spark  was  fanned  by  the  circumstance 
that  Alice  excited  every  where  considerable 
admiration.  Altered  as  she  wasj  she  was 
still  a  lovely  creature-^graceful,  elegant, 
and  fascinating.  His  family  received  her 
well,  and  she  attracted  attention  wherever 
she  was  presented.  It  was  whispered  that 
she  was  the  most  lovely  woman  in  town, 
and  Lord  Arthur  both  perceived  and  heard 
of  the  prestige  in  her  favor.  For  a  few 
brief  weeks  this  admiration  accorded  to 
her  by  others  seemed  half  to  reopen  his 
eyes  to  the  value  of  his  late  neglected  wife. 

Alice's  sanguine  temperament  took  com« 
fort  and  encouragement.  How  anxiously 
she  strove  to  fan  the  flame !  how  carefully 
she  sought  to  consult  his  taste  and  wishes 
in  her  slightest  action,  to  avoid  all*— the 
Digest  nothings — which  she  conceived 
night  contradict  them !  and  if  the  con* 
trast  sometimes  struck  painfully  upon  her 
mind  between  the  present  state  of  things 
and  those  days  when  no  such  anxious  care 
was  needed,  when  his  partial  fondness  saw 
all  she  did  as  right  and  lovely  because  she 
did  it,  she  knew  that  snch  regret  was  vain  ; 
and  if  she  could  not  bar  her  heart  against 
the  entrance  of  such  saddening  thoughts, 
at  least  she  did  not  harbor  them  there  ; 
she  rather  looked  brightly  forward  with 
longing  anticipation  to  the  day  when  she 
should  have  to  rejoice  again,  and  she  hoped 
for  ever,  in  a  return  to  something  like  the 
happiness  of  the  past.  And  when  again 
he  addressed  to  her  a  few  words  of  tender- 
ness they  thrilled  upon  her  ear  and  sunk 
into  her  soul,  and  sent  the  tear-drop  to  her 
eye  and  the  color  to  her  cheek.    Never 
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had  his  love  appeared  to  her  so  immeasar- 
ably  precious  as  now,  when  after  believing 
she  had  lost  it,  it  gave  promise  of  reviving 
again. 

But  it  was  a  short-lived  promise.  Alice's 
budding  hopes  were  soon  to  be  blasted 
anew  !  Lord  Arthur's  pride  had  been  ex- 
cited, and  his  vanity  flattered  by  the  admi- 
ration which  his  wife  had  excited ;  but  the 
novelty  of  her  flrst  appearance  was  soon 
passed,  and  as  she  became  an  incorporated 
member  of  his  lordship's  circle,  and  whilst 
she  was  making  real  ground,  no  longer  ex* 
citing  mere  applause,  he  relapsed  agaio 
into  entire  indifierence,  and  she  realized 
the  truth  that  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick."  Sick,  indeed,  was  her  sad 
heart.  Still  Lord  Arthur  treated  her  with 
the  external  decency  of  respect,  with  po- 
lite courtesy.  He  preserved  appearances 
before  the  world,  she  alone  knew  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change  which  had  passed  upoa 
htm.  There  was  nothing  to  scandalize  so- 
ciety. It  was  in  her  many  days  of  sad  soli* 
tude,  in  his  altered  manner,  in  the  absence 
of  his  once  tender  fondness,  in  the  eessa.- 
tion  of  that  oneness  of  feeling  and  volition 
which  had  drawn  them  always  in  the  same 
direction,  in  the  indications  of  disgust  and 
impatience,  which,  not  visible  to  thoee 
around,  were  too  well  perceived  by  her  sen* 
sitive  and  susceptible  mind  on  occasioas 
when  her  bodily  indisposition  disqualifled 
her  from  taking  her  part  in  society  with 
her  native  grace  and  her  acquired  powers, 
and  when  eJie  especially  felt  her  claim  upon 
a  husband's  sympathy.  It  was  in  proofii 
like  these  that  she  learned  the  ntter  e»> 
trangement  of  his  soul. 

Mrs.  Newby  was  staying  with  them; 
her  eyes  could  not  but  be  open  to  the  real 
state  of  things,  for  she  had  witnessed  those 
blissful  days  of  unbounded  devotion  which 
had  preceded  their  marriage ;  she  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  Alice  during  the  months 
following  it  which  spoke  of  bliss  such  as 
earth  seldom  oflers,  and  Lord  Arthur's 
courteous  politeness  and  Alice's  attempts 
to  appear  happy  could  not  now  blind  her. 
She  was  deeply  grieved,  but  with  true  wis- 
dom, and  with  the  affection  of  a  friend 
worthy  of  the  name,  she  made  not  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  subject  to 
Alice.  She  sought,  however,  to  amuse  and 
encourage  her  by  a  number  of  small  de- 
vices, and  by  drawing  forth  her  attractions 
with  equal  amiability  and  skill  before 
Lord  Arthur,  she  often  induced  from  him 
a  word  or  look  of  admiration  or  approval. 
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which  she  saw  acted  ad  a  most  efficacious 
cordial  upon  Alice's  sunken  spirit.  She 
was  an  ioflaence  for  good  in  the  house ; 
both  husband  and  wife  enjoyed  her  visit 
and  lamented  its  conclusion.  At  length  it 
did  conclude,  and  they  were  left  alone 
again.  Heavily  dragged  on  the  days,  for 
Lord  Arthur  was  almost  always  absent,  and 
when  he  did  appear  he  was  coolly  polite. 
The  time  for  Alice's  accouchment  drew 
near.  She  requested  him  to  permit  her  to 
invite  her  sister  to  pass  that  season  with 
her.  He  refused  her.  **  Your  relations, 
Alice,  must  visit  us  at  a  time  when  they 
can  receive  the  honors  due  to  the  connei- 
ions  of  my  wife." 

"  But,  my  dear  Arthur,  I  am  full  of  fears. 
My  sister  has  passed  through  these  circum- 
stances and  she  will  cheer  me.  My  dear 
Charlotte  will  expect  no  other  attention 
than  my  love  will  show  her.  Do  let  me 
have  her  with  me,  I  pray  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  decline  complying  with 
any  thing  that  you  ask,  Lady  ■■  ■  ,  but  I 
should  feel  it  a  derogation  to  my  conse- 
quence that  my  wife's  sister  should  pass  a 
BBonth  in  a  bedroom  unseen  or  heard  of 
except  in  the  honorable  capacity  of  nurse ; 
and  yet  I  could  do  nothing  with  her  whilst 
you  are  laid  aside  :  so  I  fear  you  must  fore- 
go this  gratification." 

Alice  said  no  more,  nor  did  she  mention 
her  father's  name ;  of  course  the  same  ob- 
jection would  have  applied  still  more 
strongly  to  his  presence.  Ill  in  body,  and 
more  ill  in  spirit,  she  waited  the  time  of  her 
delivery;  she  waited  it  with  fear,  yet  with 
fond  desire :  she  would  then,  she  thought., 
have  an  object  on  which  to  bestow  her 
heart,  and  which  would  in  time  return  her 
love. 

The  neglected  wife  and  motherless 
daughter  met  her  hour  alone,  richly  attend- 
ed, so  far  as  money  could  purchase  attend- 
ance, but  with  none  to  whisper  in  her  ear 
the  words  of  love  and  cheer.  But  where 
was  her  husband  ?  How  her  heart  yearned 
towards  the  absent  father  of  her  tK>y  I  a 
cordial  given  by  his  hand,  the  words  of 
tenderness  falling  from  his  lips,  and  how 
needless  would  have  been  all  other  minis- 
try !  But  he  came  not,  and  all  the  cares  of 
hirelings,  though  they  moved  her  gratitude, 
for  she  had  a  gentle  spirit,  left  her  soul  to 
pine. 

Ten  or  twelve  hours  afler  the  birth  he 
returned  to  his  home,  heard  of  the  event, 
and  visited  his  wife's  chamber.  Weaken- 
ed and  excited^  she  did  not  exercise  her 
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usual  sel^ontrd  ;  she  took  his  hand  con- 
vulsively, and  bursting  into  tears,  ex- 
claimed,— 

''Ah,  Arthur,  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen 
you  sooner." 

Annoyed  at  the  display  in  presence  of 
doctor  and  menials,  he  yet  felt  a  touch  of 
self-reproach;  he  saw  also  that  soothing 
was  necessary  to  his  wife's  safety,  so,  sub- 
duing his  displeasure,  he  said,—- 

"  Calm  yourself,  ray  love ;  this  distress 
will  be  as  injurious  to  you  as  it  is  ground- 
less. Urgent  and  unavoidable  business 
kept  me  at  ■  ■  ,  and  detained  me  reluc- 
tantly from  your  bedside." 

And  Alice  was  calmed.  Those  soothing 
words  had  fallen  sweetly  upon  her  ear,  wil- 
lin^y  credulous,  and  when  his  lordship  left 
her  soon  after,  she  fell  into  a  slumBer  and 
dreamed  him  all  husband  and  ill  father, 
and  herself  the  happiest  6f  wives  and  mo- 
thers. 

His  visits  to  her  chamber  were,  however, 
few  and  far  between.  When  he  came  and 
spoke  to  her  some  words  of  kindness,  her 
heart  was  touched  and  her  hope  was  raised ; 
and  then  when  he  staid  long  away,  her 
state  of  restlessness,  and  anxiety,  and  dis- 
appointment, though  she  endeavored  to 
conceal  it  from  those  around  her  and  to 
calm  and  cheek  it,  yet  gained  upon  her 
weakened  nerves  and  induced  fever.  The 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  with  the 
revulsions  of  feelings  to  which  they  give 
rise,  have  shaken  a  stronger  frame  than 
hers.  Alice  became  extremely  ill.  The 
doctor  announced  to  Lord  Arthur  that  het 
life  was  in  danger. 

'^  Her  ladyship  has  sometimes  desired  to 
see  you,  my  lord,  when  it  chanced  that  you 
were  absent ;  and  as  it  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  case  that  her  mind  should 
be  kept  at  ease,  I  ventured  to  observe  to 
her  ladyship  that  we  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  her  perfectly  quiet,  to 
deny  your  lordship's  wish  to  see  her." 

This  was  addressed  to  Lord  Arthur  by  the 
chief  physician  who  had  been  called  m  to 
attend  the  case.  His  lordship  bit  his  lips, 
but  politely  answered, — 

"  The  ruse  was  perfectly  justifiable.  Dr. 
M  ■  ■  ,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  em- 
ploying it.  I  beg  you  to  send  to  me  when- 
ever you  think  it  desirable  that  Lady 

should  see  me." 

The  doctor  thanked  his  lordship  for  the 
pecmission  and  retired,  felicitating  himself 
that  he  should  now  save  his  case.  Lord 
Arthur  was  stmoioned  to  the  sickHchamher 
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within  an  boar.  He  was  gentle  and  kind. 
He  kept  the  house  for  the  next  few  days, 
and  often  visited  the  sick-room,  until  tBe 
doctor  pronounced  the  case  out  of  danger. 

Alice's  fate,  however,  was  protracted,  not 
averted.  Consumptive  disease  had  fixed  its 
seed  in  her  s.' ight  frame.  T he  progress  of  that 
insidious  malady  was  almost  imperceptible, 
even  to  herself,  and  within  two  months  of 
her  confinement  she  was  in  her  drawing- 
room  and  her  carriage  again.  Lord  Arthur 
would  sometimes  pass  a  few  hours  at  her 
side,  and  would  still  find  his  time  agreeably 
.beguiled  by  the  fascination  of  her  conver- 
sation, or  her  music ;  he  would  still  fitfully 
and  betimes  admire  her  elegant  form  as  it 
lay  gracefully  extended  upon  a  sofa,  or 
look  with  pleasure  upon  her  lovely  features. 
Occasionally  he  would  accompany  her  in 
her  drives  in  the  Park,  not  indeed  with- 
out reference  to  the  preservation  of  ap- 
pearances, but  also,  at  least,  in  part,  be- 
cause he  found  pleasure  in  her  society. 

There  was  no  return  to  the  felicity  which 
•had   preceded  and   followed   their   union, 
.but  at  least  there  was  a  decrease  of  that 
.heartless  indifference  which   had  fixed  a 
.rankling  arrow  in  Alice's  soul.    The  ar- 
row seemed  withdrawn,  and  she  was  glad- 
dened ;   she  delighted  in  her  infant,  and 
when  her  husband   was    long    away  she 
would  fondle  and  caress  him,  and  rejoice 
to  see  his  father's  features  reflected  in  hi^ 
infantine  face.     So  things  went  on  for  two 
or  three  months,  then  seemed   gradually 
to    relapse  into  their  former  state.      But 
ihe  grief  no  longer  came  with  the  violence 
of  surprise ;  she  had  learned  how  insecure 
.  her  tenure  upon  her  husband's  heart  (that 
he  was  devoid  of  heart  she  did  not  yet  be- 
lieve).    She  was  progressing  in  Christian 
grace  and  pious  resignation,  and  her  sen- 
sations of  internal  illness  began  to  tell  her 
that  she  would  not  be  long  on  earth. 

One  morning  he  abruptly  informed  her 
that  he  was  going  to  Paris. 

"To  Paris,  my  dear  lord  I  And  will 
yoa  not  take  me  with  you?" 

"  No,  Alice,  no ;  your  health  is  not 
equal  to  the  journey ;  you  are  better  at 
home." 

"You  will  not  make  a  very  protracted 
stay,  will   you,   Arthur?      When  do  you 

go?" 

"  To-morrow  I  set  out;  my  stay  is  un- 
certain. You  will  find  your  cheques  upon 
my  banker  answered  without  limitation; 
indulge  yourself  with  all  that  you  desire, 
Mud  go  to  visit  your  father,  if  you  like :  it 
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will  be  better  than  asking  him  here  whilst 
I  am  not  here  to  receive  him." 

Alice,  while  she  sighed  over  his  indiffer- 
ence to  herself,  thought  how  much  worse 
the  case  might  be,  how  much  worse  it  did 
stand  with  some  wives,  and  she  felt  a  sort 
of  thankfulness  amidst  her  grief.  Lord  Ar- 
thur set  out  the  next  day.  She  fondled  her 
infant  and  prepared  for  a  journey  to  her 
father. 

He  had  been  but  three  days  gone  when 
one  of  those  persons  who  love  to  gather  and 
to  spread  all  current  scandal  made  to  Alice 
one  of  her  venomous  visits.  After  a  few 
commonplaces,  admiration  of  the  infant^ 
and  flattery  to  the  mother,  she  proceeded 
to  inflict  her  sting, 

"  I  could  not  but  come  to  tell  you.  Lady 
,  how  heartily  I  grieve  for  your  sor- 
rows." 

Alice  started,  looked  shocked,  surprised, 
and  puzzled. 

"Your  ladyship  is  aware,  of  course — 
ahem  1  I  would  not  for  worlds  be  the  first 
to  tell  you — ahem  !" 

"  I  am  aware  of  nothing.  Has  any  thing 
happened  to  my  husband,  ray  father,  my  sis- 
ter? Can  any  thing  have  reached  ycur 
ears  which  has  not  reached  mine?  Pray 
hasten  to  tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  been 
the  persoh  to  broach  to  your  ladyship  the 
unfortunate  intelligence.  I  supposed,  of 
course,  you  knew  it ;  but  since  it  is  not  so^ 
and  you  drive  me  to  the  point,  it  is  no 
other  than  that  Lord  Arthur  is  gone  off  U^ 
Paris  with  another  lady." 

Alice  looked  for  a  moment  aghast  and 
stupified,  then  said, — 

"This  is  a  false  and  cruel  story  ;  not  a 
whisper  has  ever  been  breathed  against  the 
propriety  of  my  husband's  conduct  1  know 
not  why  you  have  poured  this  poison  in 
my  ears.  I  beseech  you  to  leave  me ;  you 
will  do  charity  now,  having  thus  stung  me» 
to  leave  me  to  repose." 

"  I  am  grieved.  Lady ,  to  have  shock- 
ed you,  but  the  story  is  too  true,  and  there 
are  other  stories  also  against  his  earlier 
life;  if  they  have  not  reached  your  ear  nur 
come  into  general  circulation,  it  is  only 
because  he  has  been  more  careful  than 
his  neighbors,  and  it  is  only  to  preserve 
favor  at  court  and  to  conceal  the  scandal 
that  he  is  now  gone  to  Paris." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Alice,  indignantly, 
rising  to  ring,  "  excuse  me  If  I  wish  to  be 
alone.  This  is  a  cruel  tale  to  bring  to  the 
ear  of  a  wife,  and  as  unfounded  as  it  is 
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cruel."  And  she  left  the  room,  saying  to 
the  servant  who  was  entering,  "  Mrs. 
L  ■  's  carriage." 

However  unhappy  Alice  had  hitherto 
been,  no  pang  of  jealousy  had  yet  shot  into 
her  soul ;  whilst  she  deplored  her  husband's 
indiflference  to  herself,  she  had  never  sus- 
pected that  he  lavished  fondness  on  another. 
She  had,  indeed,  now  professed  disbelief, 
and  she  strove  to  disbelieve ;  but  fdars  that 
the  story  was  true  gained  unbidden  ground 
in  her  mind.  She  spoke  no  word  upon  the 
subject,  breathed  no  suspicion,  no  complaint, 
even  to  her  nearest  friend,  and  she  wrote  to 
her  husband  with  unabated  affection  and 
cheerfulness,  and  with  as  much  effort  to  in- 
terest him  in  her  details,  as  though  no  word 
had  reached  her  which  could  stand  between 
them.  But  the  sunken  eye,  the  hollow  voice, 
the  downcast  mien,  which  marked  her  from 

.the  hour  of  Mrs.  L 's  fatal  visit  would 

have  told  to  any  close  observer  that  some 
consummation  had  been  added  to  her  grief. 
Her  father  and  her  sister  had  indeed  long 
since  arrived  at  the  sad  persuasion  that  all  { 
was  not  well,  for  why  else  had  she  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  bright  days  of  joy  which  she 
had  once  painted?  Why  else  had  they 
never  been  asked  to  come  and  witness  her 
felicity  ?  But  they  could  only  grieve  in  si- 
lence. Her  brother  was  closely  engaged  in 
his  university  studies.  Her  father  was  an- 
ticipating her  visit  to  him  with  a  sad  plea- 
sure. The  day  before  her  journey  she  had 
entered  the  ante-room  of  one  of  her  apart- 
ments and  was  engaged  there  examiniug  a 
hortus  siccus  which '  was  stowed  into  one  of 
its  cabinets.  She  was  subtracting  from  it 
the  duplicate  specimens  of  Swiss  plants  to 
carry  to  her  father,  and  was  thinking  with 
infinite  tenderness  of  the  absent,  perhaps 
the  guilty  husband,  still  so  dear  to  her, 
whose  hand.s  had  gathered  them  in  days 
that  seemed  too  happy  to  have  been  passed 
on  earth,  when  her  maid  and  housekeeper 
entered  the  adjoining  room  to  pack  there  for 
the  morrow's  journey.  They  were  talking 
earnestly. 

''  Poor  lady !"  said  the  housekeeper,  ''  so 
good,  so  gentle,  and  patient  as  she  is,  and 
neyer  a  word  of  repining,  hut  loving  him 
through  all,  as  if  he  were  the  best  of  hus- 
bands ;  but  this  last  blow  would  break  her 
heart  if  she  knew  it." 

Breathless  and  sick  at  heart,  Alice  had 
heard  and  suspected  that  she  h.erself  formed 
the  subject  for  the  sympathy  and  pity  of  her 
domestics.  Her  face  burnt  with  blushes ; 
shame  to  appear   before  them  and  so  ac- 
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knowledge  that  she  had  heard  their  words, 
perhaps  the  craving  of  despair  to  know 
more,  held  her  to  the  spot. 

The  maid  replied,  *'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  never  will  know  it ;  my  poor  lady  is  not 
long  for  this  world,  and  it  would  be  a  sin 
and  shame  to  make  her  last  days  more  bit- 
ter than  they  are." 

"  It  would  indeed,"  returned  the  house- 
keeper ;  *'  and  I  cannot  help  hoping,  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  that  your  friend  Whitiker  may 
have  told  you  more  than  troth."  (Whitiker 
was  Lord  Arthur's  valet.) 

"  I  wish,  indeed,  he  had,"  replied  the 
maid ;  '*  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  do  that. 
Besides,  Lord  Arthur  had  given  him  money 
to  seal  his  lips,  and  he  tells  me  they  will 
be  sealed  to  all  but  me ;  and  if  he  sup- 
posed that  I  talked  with  you,  Mrs.  Jackson, 
little  is  it  that  I  should  hear  from  him  ;  but 
I  know  that  you  are  a  true  person  and  si- 
lent as  the  grave,  and  that  you  love  my 
lady  no  less  than  I  do  myself.  No,  no; 
there  is  no  mistake.  It  is  just  over  again 
with  this  worthless  woman  what  it  was  with 
my  lady  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of 
their  marriage,  and  what  it  was  three  years 
ago  with  a  mistress  he  kept  very  snugly  in 
London  (that  never  got  abroad ;  I  do  not 
suppose  it  was  ever  known  but  to  Whitiker 
and  her  people,  and  Whitiker  told  me). 
Now  she  will  take  her  turn  like  the  rest; 
for  half  a  year,  or  it  may  be  a  whole  year, 
she  will  be  all  in  life  to  him,  and  then  he 
will  pension  her  and  forsake  her,  and  well 
she  will  deserve  it.  But  that  my  lady  should 
have  shared  such  a  iate,  that  cuts  me  to  the 
heart,  Mrs.  Jackson." 

Alice  heard  no  more,  vacancy  was  steal- 
ing over  her  senses,  the  cold  dew  stood  upon 
her  brow  ;  she  had  remained  at  first  silent 
and  motionless  from  shame  and  emotion, 
she  was  so  now  from  extremity  of  illness; 
she  could  not  utter  a  word  to  call  for  as- 
sistance, she  leaned  against  tlie  cabinet  for 
support,  and  as  her  senses  vanished,  fell. 

The  noise  of  her  fall  drew  the  women 
hastily  to  her  side.  Panic-stricken,  they 
glanced  at  each  other,  then  raised  her,  car- 
ried her  to  her  bed  and  applied  restoratives. 
.When  she  revived,  her  maid,  a  faithful  and 
attached  creature,  was  hanging  over  her. 

"  My  lady,"  she  said,  *'  I  fear  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  your  illness ;  your  ladyship  had 
heard  what  was  passing  in  the  adjoining 
room  ?  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  nor  say 
how  sorry  I  am  for  what  I  have  done." 

'*  I  had  heard  you,  Jenkins.  Make  no 
reference  to  the  past ;  never  again  allude  to 
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the  subject,  and  if  you  love  tne,  Jenkins,  as 
I  believe  you  do,  speak  of  it  to  no  one  liv- 
ing. I  will  go  and  die  with  my  father.  I 
shall  not  be  long  here ;  I  desire  much  to 
preserve  a  tranquil  and  submissive  mind  ; 
your  entire  silence  will  assist  me." 

The  maid  wept  and  promised. 

Alice  was  too  weak  to  travel  for  a  day  or 
Iwo.  When  she  arrived  at  her  father's  door 
she  was  so  languid  and  exhausted  that  he 
almost  lifted  her  from  the  carriage,  and  then, 
as  he  supported  her  into  the  old  room  and 
placed  her  in  the  easy-chair,  and  taking  his 
sent  before  her,  looked  upon  her  faded  face 
and  glassy  eye,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
gay,  sunny  countenance,  so  beaming  with 
happiness  and  goodness,  which  had  shone 
upon  him  but  eighteen  months  before,  the 
big  drops  rolled  from  his  manly  eyes. 

**  Oh,  Alice,  that  I  had  kept  you  to  my- 
self and  to  a  happier  lot !  that  I  had  never 
permitted  your  visit  to  Newby  Grange  (  he 
exclaimed.  "  1  have  given  you  to  wretch- 
edness and  the  tomb !" 

"  My  dear,  dear  father,  do  not  say  so," 
she  replied,  much  affected  ;  "  I  am  certain- 
ly ill,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  false  to 
flatter  you  with  the  idea  that  I  shall  recov- 
er ;  but  my  illness  is  sent  by  Heaven,  and 
might  have  occurred  though  I  had  been  still 
under  your  fostering  care :  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  happiness  of  the  months  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  my  marriage  were  worth 
a  common  life.  Indeed,  my  father,  they 
embraced  more  ecstatic  happiness  than  is 
spread  over  many  a  life  which  is  not  deem- 
ed unblessed.  The  memory  of  that  time  is 
most  precious  to  me;  I  would  not,  if  I 
eould,  undo  the  past.  If  I  have  been  less 
hiippy  of  late,  my  sorrow  is  sacred  to  my- 
self; I  still  love  my  husband  with  unabated 
fervor.  Tou,  father,  will  recognize  with 
me  all  that  the  holy  tie  of  marriage  claims, 
and  which  your  Alice  delights  to  yield." 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her 
brow,  but  could  make  no  reply.  She  point- 
ed his  attention  tb  his  grandson,  who  ap- 
peared in  his  nurse's  arms  before  the  win- 
dow.     He  took  the  child  and  blessed  him. 

*'  You  and  I  will  enjoy  the  babe  together, 
father,"  said  she,  as  fondling  him  she  re- 
turned him  to  the  nurse. 

The  best  doctor  that  the  neighborhood 
could  supply  was  employed  to  attend  Alice, 
and  her  own  physician  came  down  from 
London  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days  to  see 
her.  Both  told  the  rector  that  there  was 
no  glimmer  of  hope  that  her  life  might  be 
preserved.    It  was  a  question  only  of  time. 
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And,  in  fact,  the  father  saw  her  fade  from 
day  to  day. 

Charles  Duncan  was  at  the  hall  visiting 
his  uncle ;  he  had  not  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood since  his  last  meeting  with  Alice, 
two  days  before  his  journey  up  to  London 
to  commence  the  career  which  had  been 
inspired  by  his  love  to  her.  He  had  heard 
of  her  marriage,  and,  bruised  in  spirit  and 
blighted  in  hope,  he  had  kept  away.  Still 
he  pursued  his  profession,  though  the  dear 
object  which  had  led  him  to  embrace  it  was 
defeated,  yet  he  was  indebted  to  Alice  for 
having  awakened  his  energies  and  induced 
him,  instead  of  hanging  a  burden  upon  his 
uncle,  to  adopt  the  more  honorable  course 
of  exertion  and  self-dependence. 

Now  they  were  to  meet  again.  The  daj 
afler  her  arrival  at  the  rectory  he  called 
there.  It  was  an  affecting  interview  to  both. 
A  glance  of  his  eye  had  once  revealed  to 
her  all  the  secret  of  his  love,  now  his  look 
expressed,  not  indeed  passion,  but  unabated 
interest,  respect,  pity,  friendship,  sad  re- 
gret. There  was  before  him  the  woman 
with  whom  he  should  have  found  himself  so 
blessed,  and  to  whom  he  fondly  trusted  be 
should  have  returned  a  blessing,  sinking 
into  an  untimely  tomb,  the  victim,  he  sus- 
pected, though  he  did  not  know  it,  of  an 
unhappy  marriage — a  heartless  man.  She 
who  deserved  a  different  lot,  and  he  who 
would  have  secured  her  a  different  lot,  whf, 
why,  had  they  not  been  thrown  together? 
He  did  not  lengthen  his  visit,  nor  did  he 
trust  himself  often  to  repeat  it ;  it  was  too 
much  for  his  fortitude.  Alice  heard  with 
interest  of  his  success  in  his  preparation  ibr 
the  bar ;  but  her  fond  and  faithful  heart 
never  for  one  instant  wished  her  lot  had 
been  thrown  in  another  union,  never  for  one 
instant  wandered  from  her  lord.  Elstranged 
and  faithless  as  he  was,  her  whole  soul  was 
his,  all  her  affections  were  yet  twined  around 
him,  and  she  lived  in  memory  of  the  past. 

But  her  life  was  near  its  close.  Her 
brother  and  sister  had  arrived;  they  had 
passed  not  quite  a  fortnight  at  the  rectorj, 
when  increiised  cough  caused  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lungs ;  the  haemorrhage 
could  not  be  stopped ;  she  felt  that  she  was 
going,  smiled  upon  those  around,  and  point- 
ed upwards,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
in  a  few  hours  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

She  had  attempted  to  articulate,  but  the 
doctors  had  interposed.  She  then  wrote 
upon  paper,  which  was  held  before  her. 

'*  Tell  Lord  Arthur  that  I  know  all,  bat 
that  I  loved  him  with  faithful,  unabated  fer- 
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vor  to  the  end ;  tell  him  that  ray  sou]  still 
sent  forth  her  thanks  to  him  for  the  unut- 
terable happiness  which  he  had  once  given 
to  me  ;  tell  him  that  I  lived  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  it;  tell  him  that  I  died  blessing  him 
and  praying  for  blessings  on  him,  and  ask 
him  to  confide  our  son  to  my  father's  train- 
ing." 

She  motioned  her  father  near  her,  point- 
ed to  the  last  sentence,  and  continued  wri- 
ting,— 

"  Father,  will  you  accept  the  boy,  my 
legacy  to  you,  and  plant  him  on  your  hearth 
in  place  of  your  poor  Alice  V* 

The  father  sobbed,  **I  will,  I. will,  my 
child." 

She  was  continuing  to  write,  but  the  char- 
acters were  illegible,  the  faint  hand  fell ;  she 
smiled  upon  them  all,  and  sunk  to  rest. 

The  paper  was  sealed  and  sent  to  his 
lordship  with  the  tidings  of  her  death.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  story  to  describe  Lord  Ar- 
thur's feelings  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence. 
He  hastened  to  England.  He  did  not  deny 
his  wife's  dying  prayer.  The  boy  blessed 
the  rector's  solitary  hearth,  and  grew  up 
under  his  training  not  like  his  father. 


From  the  Litomrj  Gaxatte. 

COURT     AND    LITERARY     RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAV. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D*Arhlajf, 
Edited  by  her  Niece.  Vol.  VI.  Pp.874. 
Colburn. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Madame  de  Stadl,  queerly 
enough,  is  the  frontispiece  embellishment  of 
this  volume,  which  covers  the  years  of  the 
life  of  Madame  D'Arblay  from  1793  to 
1812 ;  during  which  period  she  resided  the 
latter  dozen  in  France,  and  on  going  to 
Paris  relates  the  following  piece  of  prudery 
about  the  lady  in  question  : 

"  April  26th,  1802.  The  assembly  at  Ma- 
dame d'Henin's  was  one  of  the  moat  select 
and  agreeable  at  which  I  was  ever  present 
Aseemblj,  however,  I  oa^ht  not  to  call  a  meet- 
ing witbm  the  number  or  twenty.  But  I  was 
uneasy  for  my  poor  Alex.,  and  therefore  stole 
away  as  soon  as  possible :  not,  however,  till 

Vol.  IX.  No.  IV.  35:  * 


Madame  de  Te8s6  made  a  party  for  us  for  th^ 
following  Thursday  at  her  nouse,  nor  till  I  had 
held  a  private  discourse  with  Mademoiselle  de 

upon  my  embarrassment  as  to  Madame 

de  Stael,  from  the  character  she  held  in  Eng- 
land ;  which  embarrassment  was  not  much 
lightened  by  her  telling  roe  it  was  not  held 
more  lair  in  France !  Yet  that  every  where 
the  real  evil  is  highly  exaggerated  by  report, 
envy,  and  party-spirit,  all  allow.  She  gives, 
however^  great  assemblies  at  which  all  raris 
assist,  and  though  not  solicited  or  esteemed 
by  her  early  friends  and  acquaintance,  she  is 
admired,  and  pitied,  and  received  by  them. 
I  would  she  were  gone  to  Copet !  Madame  do 
OrandmaisoD,  a  very  favorite  friend  of  M. 
d'Arblay,  came  to  visit  me.  She  is  a  very 
handsome  woman,  and  thought  very  clever 
and  agreeable  ;  but  I  was  too  much  disturbed 
either  to  enjoy  or  judge  of  her  conversation. 
What  most  perplexed  me  at  this  period  was 
the  following  note  from  Madame  de  Sta^l : 

From  Madame  de  Stael  to  Madame  I^Arblay, 

'  je  voudrois  vous  it  moigner  mon  empresse- 
ment,  Madame,  et  je  cralns  d'etre  indiscrette.* 
j'esp^re  que  vous  aurez  la  bont£  de  me  foire 
dire  quand  vous  serez  aseez  remise  des  far 
tigues  de  votre  voyage  pour  que  je  puisse  avoir 
I'honneur  de  vous  voir  sans  vous  importuner. 

NfiCKBR  Stael  db  H. 

Ce  4  florial.' 

How  is  it  possible,  when  even  the  common 
civilitv  of  a  card  for  her  card  is  yetunreturoed, 
that  sne  can  have  brought  herself  thus  to  de- 
scend from  her  proud  heights  to  solicit  the  re- 
newal of  an  acquaintance  broken  so  abruptly 
in    England,  and    so    palpably  shunnea  in 
France  ?    Is  it  that  the  regard  she  appeared 
to  conceive  for  me  in  England  was  not  only 
sincere  but  constant  ?    If  so,  I  must  very  much 
indeed  regret  a  waste  of  kindness  her  charao- 
ter  and  conduct  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
repay,  even  though,  on  this  spot,  I  am  assured 
all  her  misfortunes  are  aggravated,  nay  carica- 
tured by  report,  and  that  she  exerts  her  utmost 
inHuence,  and  calls  forth  her  best  talents,  upon 
every  occasion  which  presents  itself,  for  serv- 
ing those  who  have  been  her  ft-iends ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  circumstances  and  disunion, 
either  in  politics  or  morals,  may  have  made 
them  become  her  enemies.    Her  generosity  is 
cited  as  truly  singular  upon  this  head,  and  I 
have  heard  nislones  of  her  returning,  person- 
ally) good  for  evil  that  would  do  honor  to  any 
character  living.    What  a  strangely  complex 
mixture^  my  dearest  father,  is  that  mixture 
which  forms  human  nature  1    That  good,  or 
rather  ffrand  qualities,  may  unite  with  almost 
every  frailly!    After  much  deliberation  and 
discussion,  my  French  meister  composed  the 
following  ahswer: 

*  Madame  d'Arblay  ne  peut  qu^^lre  infini- 
ment  flattee  de  Pextr^me  bonl6  de  Madame  la 

« 

*  ^  Madame  de  Staers  orthography  is  here  pr« 
served." 
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Comtesse  de  StaSl.  Elle  aura  trds  certain^- 
ment  Phonnear  de  ee  presenter  chez  Madame 
de  Sta^t  au8sit6t  que  possible.' 

."Cooler  than  this  it  was  not  easy  to  write, 
and  the  ne  pent  qv?iire  is  a  toumure  that  is 
far  enough  from  nattering.  I  hope,  however, 
it  will  prepare  her  for  the  frozen  kind  of  inter- 
course which  alone  can  have  place  between 
us." 

Pauvre  De  Siael ;  she  was  not  only  polite 
to  the  visitor  to  Paris  in  her  lifetime,  but 
has  been  made  to  adorn  her  book  when 
dead.  The  vanity  of  virtue  was  only  on  of 
the  phases  in  which  that  ruling  passion  ex- 
ercised its  influence  on  the  author  of  Evi- 
lina  and  Cecilia.  Every  where,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  importance  of  self  illustrates  if  it 
does  not  color  (as  we  fear  it  oflen  does) 
her  views  and  statements.  In  1812,  when 
a  sexagenarian,  she  writes  : 

"  When  I  first  went  to  France,  being  con. 
tinually  embarrassed  for  terms,  I  used  con- 
stantly to  apply  to  M.  d'Arblay  for  aid,  till 
Madame  de  Tesafe  charged  him  to  be  quiet, 
saving  that  my  looks  filled  un  what  my  words 
left  short,  ^'de  sorte  gucy^  sne  added,  "noiw 
la  devinona  \^^  this  was  the  case  between  my 
Spaniards  and  myself,  and  we  devini-d  one 
another  so  much  to  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
that  while  this  was  the  converse  the  most  to 
my  taste  of  any  I  had  had  at  Dunkirk,  it  was 
also,  probably,  most  to  theirs  of  any  that  had 
fallen  to  their  lot  since  they  had  been  torn 
from  their  native  country." 

This  observation  belongs  to  a  tale  of 
childish  terror,  told  at  length,  about  a  po- 
lice-ofilicer  at  Dunkirk,  who  threatened  the 
author  for  speaking  to  some  Spanish  pris- 
oners on  their  promenade.  But  we  must 
take  the  narration  of  this  volume  in  order, 
tn  order  to  be  better  understood  by  our 
readers.  After  her  marriage  with  M.  d'Ar- 
blay, and  residence  with  him  in  a  cottage 
(*'  maisonette '' !)  not  far  from  Dorking, 
we  have  quite  enough  of  her  husband,  her 
baby-boy  (''bambino"),  making  the  pair 
of  her  "  precious  Alexanders." 

1798.  "  Lady  Strange  inquired  if  I  had  any 
'amily ;  and  when  she  gathered  I  had  a  little 
one  down  stairs  in  the  carria^e^  she  desired  to 
see  it,  for  little  Bell  was  wild  m  the  request. 
*  But — have  nae  mair .'"  cried  she ;  '  the  times 
are  bad  and  hard, — ha'  nae  mair !  if  you  take 
my  advice,  youMl  ha*  nae  mair !  you've  been 
vary  discreet,  and,  faith,  I  commend  you ! '  Lit- 
tle 6ell  had  run  down  stairs  to  hasten  Betty  and 
the  child,  and  now,  having  seized  him  in  her 
arms,  she  sprang  into  the  room  with  him. 
His  surprise,  her  courage,  her  fondling,  her 
littl«  form,  and  her  prettiness,  had  astonished 
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him  into  consenting  to  her  seizure;  but  he 
sprang  from  her  to  me  the  moment  they  en* 
tered  the  drawing-room.  I  begged  Lady 
Strange  to  give  him  her  blessing.  She  looked 
at  him  with  a  strong  and  earnest  expression 
of  examining  interest  and  pleasure,  and  then, 
with  an  arch  smile,  turning  suddenly  about  to 
me,  exclaimed,  ^'  Ah !  faith  and  troth,  you  mun 
ha'  some  mair!  if  you  can  make  'em  so  nratty 
as  this,  you  mim  ha'  some  mair !  Sweet  oaim  ! 
I  gi'  you  my  bene^diction  !  be  a  comfort  to  yoor 
papa  and  mamma !  Ah,  madam  !'  (with  one 
of  her  deep  sighs)  '  I  must  gi'  my  consent  to 
your  having  some  mair !  if  you  can  make  'em 
so  pratty  as  this,  faith  and  troth  I  mun  let  you 
have  a  girl  1'  I  write  all  this  without  scruple 
to  my  dearest  Susan,  for  praUiness  like  this 
little  urchin's  is  not  likely  to  spoil  either  him 
or  ourselves  by  lasting.  'Tis  a  juvenile 
flower,  yet  one  m^  Susan  will  again,  I  hope, 
view  while  still  in  its  first  bloom." 

Madame  took  Lady  Strange's  prophetic 
advice,  and  had  a  daughter  :  thus  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before  1  But  the 
triviality  of  these  family  affairs  (which,  per- 
haps, in  the  affectionate  task  of  the  edit- 
ress, could,  if  wished,  hardly  be  avoided) 
is  relieved  by  the  publication  of  Camilla  in 
1796,  and  occasional  visits  to  the  queen 
and  princesses,  who  seem  ever  to  have  con- 
tinued their  most  kind  and  gracious  favors 
to  their  ex-attendant.  Indeed,  her  picture 
of  the  court,  with  all  its  formalities,  eti- 
quettes, and  difficulties,  gives  us  the  inost 
favorable  idea  of  the  considerate  and  am- 
iable characters  of  Queen  Charlotte  and 
her  daughters,  not  forgetting  the  good  old 
kins.  Upon  the  presentation  of  her  new 
worK  in  person,  for  example,  we  read  : 

<*  I  made  a  visit  to  Mdlle.  Jacobi,  who  is  a 
very  good  creature,  and  with  whom  I  re- 
mamed  very  comfortably  till  her  majesty 
and  the  princesses  returned  from  Frogmore, 
where  they  had  passed  two  or  three  hoiirs. 
Almost  Immediately  I  was  summoned  to  the 
queen  by  one  of  the  pages*  She  was  just 
seated  to  her  hair-dresser.  She  convened 
upon  various  public  and  general  topics  till  the 
Iriseur  was  aisiniseed,  and  then  I  was  hon- 
ored with  an  audience  quite  alone,  for  a  full 
hour  and  a  half.  In  this,  nothing  could  be 
more  gracious  than  her  whole  manner  and 
discourse.  The  particulars,  as  there  was  no 
pause,  would  fill  a  duodecimo  volume  at  least. 
Among  them  was  Mr.  Windham,  whom  she 
named  with  great  favor,  and  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  deught  upon  his 
belonging  to  the  government.  We  had  so 
often  conversed  about  him  during  the  accounis 
I  had  related  of  Mr.  Hastings'  trial,  that  there 
was  much  to  say  upon  the  acquisition  to  the 
administration,  and  my  ibrmer  round 
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tions  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and    honor. 
She  inquired  now  you  did,  my  dearest  father, 
with  an  air  of  great  kindness;  and  when  1 
said  well,  looked  pleased  as  she  answered,  *  1 
was  afraid  he  was  ill,  for  I  saw  him  but  twice 
last  year  at  our  music'    She  then  gave  roe 
an  account  of  the  removal  of  the  concert  to  the 
Haymarket  since  the  time  I  was  admitted  to  it 
She  talked  ol'  some  books  and  authors,  but 
found  me  wholly  in  the  clouds  as  to  all  that  is 
new.    She  then  said,  '  What  a  very  pretty 
book  Dr.  Burney  has  brought  out  upon  Metas- 
tasio  1    I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it  Pray 
(smiling)  what  will  he  bring  out  next  V    ^  As 
yet,  madam,  1  don't  know  of  any  new  plan.' 
^But   he   will   bring   out  something   else?' 
^  Most  probably ;  but  he  will  rest  a  little  first, 
I  fancy.'    <  Has  he  nothing  in  hand  V    '•  Not 
that  I  now  know  of,  madam.'  '  Oh,  but  he  soon 
will !'  cried  she,  again,  smiling.    *  He  has  so 
active  a  mind,  ma'am,  that  I  believe  it  quite 
impossible  to  him  to  be  utterly  idle ;  but,  in- 
deed, I  know  of  no  present  design  being  posi- 
tively formed.'    We  had  then  some  discourse 
upon  the  new  connexion  at  Norbury  Park,  the 
FitzQeralds,  etc. ;  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  as  highly  as  I  believe  her  to  deserve 
of  Afrs.  Charles.    The   queen  had  thought 
Miss  Angers tein  was  dead.    From  this  ^e 
led  to  various  topics  of  our  former  conferences, 
both  in  persons  and  things,  and  gave  me  a  full 
description  of  her  new  house  at  Frogmore,  its 
itting  up,  and  the  share  of  each  princess  in  its 
decoration.    She  spoke  with  delight  of  its 
quiet  and  ease,  and  her  enjoyment  of  its  com- 
plete retirement.    '  I  spend,'  she  cried,  *  there 
almost  constantly  all  my  mornings.    I  rarely 
eome  home  but  just  betbre  dinner,  merely  to 
dress ;  but  to-day  I  came  sooner.'    This  was 
said  in  a  manner  so  flattering,  I  could  scarce 
forbear  the  air  of  thanking  her ;  however,  I 
checked  the  expression,  thoush  I  could  not  the 
inference  which  urged  it.    At  two  o'clock  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  appeared.    *  Is  the  princess 
royal  ready  ?'  said  the  queen.    She  answered, 
'Yes:'  and  her  majesty  then  told  me  I  might 
go  lo  her,  adding,  *  V ou  know  the  way,  Mad- 
ame D'Arblay.'    And  thus  licensed,  I  went  to 
the  apartment  of  her  royal  highness  upstairs. 
She  was  just  quitting  it.    She  received  me 
most  graciously,  and  told  me  she  was  going  to 
sit  for  her  picture,  if  I  would  come  and  stay 
with  her  while  she  sat.    Miss  Bab  Planta  was 
in  attendance,  to   read    during  this  period. 
The  princess  royal  ordered  me  a  chair  facing 
her ;  and  another  for  Miss  Bab  and  her  book, 
which,  however,  was   never  opened.    The 
painter  was  Mr.  Dupont    She  was  very  gay 
and  very  charming ;  full  of  lively  discourse 
and  amiable  condescension.    In  abiout  an  hour 
the  Princess  Auffusta  came  in:  she  addressed 
me  with  her  usual  sweetness,  and,  when  she  had 
looked  at  her  sister's  portrait,  said,  *  Madame 
D'Arblay,  when  the  princess  royal  can  spai*3 
you,  I  hope  vou  will  come  to  me,'  as  she  left 
the  room.    1  did  not  flout  her ;  and  when  I 
had  been  an  hour  with  the  princess  royal,  she 
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told  me  she  would  keep  me  no  longer  from 
Augusta,  and  Miss  Planta  came  to  conduct  me 
to  the  latter.    This  lovely  princess  received 
me  quite  atone  j  Miss  Planta  only  shut  me  in ; 
and  she  then  made  me  sit  by  her,  and  kept  me 
in  most  bewitching  discourse  more  than  an 
hour.    She  has  a  gaiety,  a  charm  about  her, 
that  is  quite  resistless,  and  much  of  true,  gen- 
uine, and  very  original  humor.    She  related 
to  me  the  history  of  all  the  feats,  and  exploits, 
and  dangers,  and  escapes  of  her  brothers  dur- 
ing last  year;   rejoicing  in  their  safety,  yet 
softly  adding,  ^  Though  these  trials  and  diffi- 
culties did  them  a  great  deal  of  good.'    We 
talked  a  little  of  France,  and  she  inquired  of 
me  what  I  knew  of  the  late  unhappy  queen 
through  M.  d'Arblay,  and  spoke  of  her  with 
the  most  virtuous  discrimination  between  her 
foibles   and  her  really  great  qualities,  with 
her  most  barbarous  end.-  She  then  dwelt  up- 
on Madame  Royale,  saying  in  her  unaflected 
manner,  ^  It's  very  odd  one  never  hears  what 
sort  of  a  girl  she  is.'    I  told  her  all  I  had  gath- 
ered from  M.  d'Arblay.    She  next  spoke  of 
my  Bambino,  indulging  me  in  recounting  his 
fails  el  gestes,  and  never  moved  till  the  prin- 
cess royal  came  to  summon  her.    They  were 
all  to  return  to  Frogmore  to  dinner.    *We 
have  detained  Madame  d'Arblay  between  us 
the  whole  morning,'  said  the  princess  royal, 
with  a  gracious  smile.    '  Yes,'  cried  Princess 
Augusta,  *  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  bored  her  to 
death ;  but  when  once  I  begin  upon  my  poor 
brothers,  I  can  never  stop  without  telling  all 
my  little  bits  of  glory.'    She  then  outstayed 
the  princess  to  tell  me  that,  when  she  was  at 
Plymouth,  at  church,  she  saw  so  many  offi- 
cers' wives,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  helping 
their  maimed  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  sons, 
that  she  could  not  forbear  whispering  to  the 
queen,  ^  Mamma,  how  lucky  it  is  Ernest  is  just 
come  so  seasonably  with  that  wound  in  his 
face  1    I  should  have  been  quite  shocked,  else, 
not  to  have  had  one  little  bit  of  glory  among 
ourselves ! ' " 

It  is  very  charming  to  find  that,  with  fine 
dispositions,  such  harmless  gaiety  and  so* 
cial  ease  may  lighten  the  restraints  of  roy- 
alty, and  relax  the  heavy,  trifling,  and  wea- 
risome cereroonies  of  a  palace.  No  wonder 
that  kings  rejoice  in  retirements  to  Wey- 
mouth or  Brighton,  or  queens  to  Claremont 
or  Osburn  House.*  In  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract the  allusions  to  the   princess  royal 


*  Apropos .  of  Osboro  House.  Her  Majesty 
move<l  into  the  new  portion  oo  Tuesday,  and 
they  began  taking  down  the  old  portion  to  make 
way  for  the  erection  of  the  new  palace :  the  plans 
for  which,  we  believe,  are  on  a  greater  and  more 
iiplendid  scale  than  is  |[enerally  supposed.  Norris 
Castle,  by  the  side  of  it«  is  so  beautiful  a  building, 
niid  on  so  delightful  a  site,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
guess  why  her  Majesty  did  not  adopt  it  for  her 
permanent  residence. — Ed.  L.  G. 
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refer  to  her  marriage  ;  and  a  little  after  we 
are  informed : 

^  A  private  letter  from  Windsor  tells  me  the 
Prince  of  Wurtem berg  has  much  pleased  in 
the  royal  house,  by  his  manners  and  address 
upon  his  interview,  but  that  the  poor  princess 
royal  was  almost  dead  with  terror,  and  agita- 
tion, and  affright,  at  the  first  meeting.  She 
could  not  utter  a  word.  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  speak  her  answers.  The  prince 
said  he  hoped  this  first  would  be  the  last  dis- 
turbance his  presence  would  ever  occasion 
her.  She  then  tried  to  recover,  and  so  far 
conquered  her  tumult  as  to  attempt  joining  in 
a  general  discourse  from  time  to  time.  He 
paid  his  court  successfully.  I  am  told,  to  the 
sisters,  who  all  determine  to  like  him ;  and  the 
princess  royal  is  quite  revived  in  her  spirits 
again,  now  this  tremendous  opening  sight  is 
over." 

At  a  future  audience  and  friendly  con- 
versation with  the  queen,  Madame  d'Arblay 
says : 

<<  She  permitted  me  to  speak  a  good  deal  of 
the  Princess  of  Wurtemberg,  whom  they  still 
all  call  princess  royal.  She  told  me,  she  had 
worked  her  wedding  garment,  and  entirely, 
and  'the  real  labor  it  had  proved,  from  her 
Bteadioess  to  have  no  help,  well  knowing  that 
three  stitches  done  b^  any  other  would  make 
it  immediately  said  it  was  none  of  it  by  her- 
selt  ^  As  the  bride  of  a  widower,'  she  con- 
tinued, ^  I  know  she  ought  to  be  in  white  and 
gold ;  but  as  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  she 
bad  a  right  to  white  and  silver,  which  she  pre- 
ferred.' " 

And  of  another  interesting  personage  we 
are  told,  when  the  king  (Dec.  1797-8)  re- 
turned ffora  a  review  at  Blackbealh : 

"His  majestjT   related  very  pleasantly  a 

little  anecdote  of  Lady .  *  She  brought  the 

little  Princess  Charlotte,'  he  said,  Ho  me  just 
before  the  review.  *  She  hoped,'  she  said. 
'  t  should  not  take  it  ill,  for,  having  mentioned 
it  f  o  the  child,  she  built  so  upon  it  Uiat  she  had 
thought  of  nothing  else !'  ^  Now  this,'  cried  he, 
htughing  heartily,/  was  pretty  strong !  How 
can  she  know  what  a  child  is  tbinj^in^  of  be- 
fore it  can  speak  T  1  was  very  happv  at  the 
fondness  they  both  expressed  for  the  little 
princess.  'A  sweet  liitle  creature,'  the  king 
called  her ;  '  A  most  lovely  child,'  the  queen 
turned  to  me  to  add  ;  and  the  kmg  said  he  had 
taken  her  upon  his  horse,  and  given  her  a  little 
ride,  before  the  regiment  rode  up  to  him.  '  'Tis 
Very  odd,'  he  added, '^  but  she  always  knows 
me  on  horseback,  and  never  else.'  '  i  es,'  said 
the  queen,  ^  when  hrs  majesty  comes  to  her  on 
horseback  she  claps  her  little  hands,  and  en- 
de Ivors  to  say  'Gan-pal'  immediately.'  I 
was  much  pleased  that  she  is  brought  up  to 


[Dec. 

such  simple  and  affectionate  acknowledgment 
of  relationship." 

And  proceeding  to  detail  the  coDversa- 
tioB,  and  other  royal  anecdotes : 

•  "The  play  they  were  going  to  was  7\e 
Merchant  of  Venice,  to  see  a  new  actress,  just 
now  much  talked  of — Miss  Belterton;  and 
the  indulgent  king,  hearing  she  was  extrenaely 
frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  appearing  before 
him,  desired  she^  might  choose  her  own  pari 
for  the  first  exhibition  in  his  presence.  She 
fixed  upon  Parties  In  speaking  of  Miss 
Farren's  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  she 
displayed  that  sweet  mind  which  her  state  and 
station  has  so  wholly  escaped  sullying ;  for, 
far  from  expressing  either  horror,  or  resent- 
ment, or  derision  at  an  actress  being  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  second  countess  of  England,  she 
told  me,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  that  she  was 
informed  she  had  behaved  extremely  well  since 
her  marriage,  and  done  many  generous  and 
charitable  actions.  She  spoke  with  pleasure, 
too,  of  the  high  marriage  made  by  anotlier 
actress,  Miss  Wallis,  who  has  preserved  a 
spotless  character,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  fortune  and  family,  Mr.  Campbell.  In 
mentioning  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  great  and 
affecting  powers,  she  much  surprised  me  by 
intelligence  that  she  had  bought  the  proprie- 
torship of  Sadler's  Wells.  I  could  not  hear  it 
without  some  amusement ;  it  seemed,  I  said, 
so  extraordinary  a  combination — so  degrading 
a  one,  indeed, — that  of  the  first  tragic  actreas, 
the  living  Melpomene,  and  something  so  bur- 
lesque as  Sadler's  Wells.  She  laughed,  and 
said  it  offered  her  a  verv  ludicrous  image,  lor 
^Mrs.  Siddons  and  Sadler's  Wdls,'  said  she, 
I '  seems  to  me  as  ill  fitted  as  the  dish  they  call 
a  toad  in  a  hole  ;  which  I  never  saw,  but 
always  think  of  with  cuiger — ^putting  a  noble 
sirloin  of  beef  into  a  poor,  paltry  batter-pud- 
ding !' 

"  The  door  now  again  opened,  and  another 
royal  personage  put  in  bis  head ;  and  upon 
the  princess  saying,  *  How  d'ye  do,  WiUiain  V 
I  recollected  the  Ihike  of  Clarence.  I  rose,  of 
course,  and  he  made  a  civil  bow  to  my  curtsey. 
The  princess  asked  him  about  tiie  House  of 
Lords  the  preceding  evening,  where  I  iband 
he  had  spolcen  very  handsomely  and  gener- 
ously in  eulogium  of  Admiral  Duncan.  Fiad- 
>  ing  he  was  inclined  to  stay,  the  princess  said 
to  me,  ^  Madame  d'Arblay,  I  beg  you  will  sit 
down.'  '  Pray,  madam,'  said  the  duke,  with 
a  formal  motion  of  his  hand,  '  let  me  beg  you 
to  be  seated.'  '  You  know — you  recollect 
Madame  d'Arblay,  don't  von,  WilHam  V  said 
the  princess.  He  bowed  civilly  an  afiirfna- 
tive,  and  then  began  talking  to  me  of  Cbee- 
sington.  How  I  grieved  poor  dear  Kitty  was 
gone!  How  great  would  have  been  her 
gratification  to  have  heard  that  he  mentioned 
her,  and  with  an  air  of  kindness,  as  if  he  had 
really  entered  into  the  solid  goodness  of  her 
character.    1  was  much  surprised  and  much 
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pleaaed,  vet  not  without  some  perplexity  and 
6ome  embarraeement,  as  his  icnowledge  of  the 
excellent  Kitty  was  from  her  being  the  dupe 
of  the  mistress  of  his  aide-de-camp.  The  prin- 
cess, however,  saved  me  anv  contusion  beyond 
apprehension,  for  she  askea  not  one  question. 
He  moved  on  towardu  the  next  apartment,  and 
we  were  again  alone.  She  then  talked  to  me 
a  great  deal  of  him,  and  gave  me,  admirably, 
his  character.  She  is  very  partial  to  him,  but  * 
by  no  means  blindly:  He  had  very  good  parts, 
she  said,  but  seldom  did  them  justice.  ^  If  he 
has  something  of  high  importance  to  do,'  she 
continued,  ^he  will  exerthimselfto  the  utmost, 
and  do  it  really  well ;  but  otherwise,  he  is  so 
fond  of  his  ease,  he  lets  every  thing  take  its 
course.  He  must  do  a  great  deal  or  nothing. 
However,  I  really  tliink,  if  he  takes  pains,  he 
may  make  something  of  a  speaker  by-and-by 
in  the  house.' " 

A  prediction,  or  expectation,,  we  may 
note,  which  was  never  realized  by  our  sailor 
king! 

"Returning,  then,  according  to  my  permis- 
sion, to  Princess  Elizabeth,  she  again  took  up 
her  netting,  and  made  me  sit  by  her.  We 
talked  a  good  deal  of  the  new-married  daugh- 
ter of  Lady  Templetown ;  and  she  was  happy, 
she  said,  to  hear  from  me  that  the  ceremony 
was  peiformed  by  her  own  favorite  Bishop 
of  Durham,  for  she  was  sure  a  blessing  would 
attend  his  joining  their  hands.  She  asked  me 
much  of  my  little  man,  and  told  me  several 
things  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  her  niece,  and 
our  future  queen ;  she  seems  very  fond  of  her, 
and  says  'tis  a  lovely  child,  and  extremely  like 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  <  She  is  just  two  years 
old,'  said  she, '  and  speaks  very  prettily,  though 
not  plainly.  I  flatter  myself  Aunt  Liny,  as  she 
calls  me,  is  a  great  favorite  with  her.'  My 
dearest  Princess  Augusta  soon  after  came  in, 
and,  afler  staying  a  (ew  minutes,  and  giving 
some  message  to  her  sister,  said,  ^  And  when 
you  leave  Elizabeth,  my  dear  Madame  d'  Ar- 
blay,  I  hope  you'll  come  to  me.'  This  hap- 
pened almost  immediately,  and  I  found  her 
hurrying  over  the  duty  of  her  toilette,  which 
she  presently  despatched,  though  she  was 
going  to  a  public  concert  of  ancieot  music,  and 
without  scarcely  once  looking  in  the  glass,  from 
haste  to  have  done,  and  from  a  freedom  from 
vanity  I  never  saw  quite  equalled  in  any  young 
woman  of  any  class.  She  then  dismissed  her 
hairdresser  and  wardrobe-woman,  and  made 
me  sit  by  her.  Almost  immediately  we  began 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  to  the  support 
of  the  war ;  and  when  I  mentioned  the  queen's 
muniflcent  donation  of  five  thousand  pounds 
a-year  for  its  support,  and  my  admiration  of  it, 
from  my  peculiar  knowledge,  through  my  long 
residence  under  the  royal  roof,  of  the  many 
claims  which  her  majesty's  benevolence,  as 
well  as  state,  had  raised  upon  her  powers,  she 
seemed  much  gratified  by  the  justice  I  did  her 
royal  mother,  and  exclaimed  eagerly,  <  I  do  as- 


sure you,  my  dear  Madame  d'Arblay,  people 
ought  to  know  more  how  good  the  queen  ia, 
for  they  don't  know  it  half.'  And  then  she  told 
me  that  she  only  by  accident  had  learnt  almost 
all  that  she  knew  ofthe  queen's  bounties.  « And 
the  most  I  gathered,'  she  continued,  laughing, 
I  was,  to  tell  you  the  real  truth,  by  my  own 
impertinence ;  for  when  we  were  at  Chelten- 
ham, Lady  Courtown  (the  queen's  lady-in- 
waiting  for  the  country)  put  her  pocket-book 
down  on  the  table,  when  I  was  alone  with  her,, 
by  some  chance  open  at  a  page  where  mam- 
ma's name  was  written ;  so,  not  guessing  any 
secret  commission,  I  took  it  up,  and  read-r 
Given  by  her  majesty's  commands — so  much^ 
and  so  much,  and  so  much.  And  I  was  quite 
surprised.  However,  Lady  Courtown  made 
mf  promise  never  to  mention  h  to  the  queen ; 
so  I  never  have.  But  I  long  it  should  be 
known,  for  all  that;  though  I  would  not  take 
such  a  liberty  as  to  spread  it  of  my  own  judg- 
ment' I  then  mentioned  my  own  difficulties 
formerly,  when  her  majesty,  upon  my  ill  state 
of  health's  urging  my  resigning  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  the  royal  household,  so  graciously 
settled  upon  me  my  pension,  that  Ihad  been 
forbidden  to  name  it.  I  had  been  quite  dis- 
tressed in  not  avowing  what  I  so  gratefully 
felt,  and  hearing  questions  and  surmises  and 
remarks  I  had  no  power  to  answer.  She 
seemed  instantly  to  comprehend  that  my 
silence  might  do  wrong,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  the  queen ;  for  she  smiled,  and  with  great 
quickness  cried,.  *  O,  I  dare  say  you  felt  quite 
guilty  in  holding  your  tongue.'  And  she  was 
quite  pleased  with  the  permission  af>erwarda 
granted  me  to  be  explicit.  When  I  spoke  of 
her  own  and  her  royal  sisters'  contributions. 
1002.  per  annum,  she  blushed,  but  seemed 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  even  confiden- 
tially, and  related  its  whole  history.  No  one 
ever  advised  or  named  it  to  them,  as  they  have 
none  of  them  any  separate  establishment,  but 
all  hang  upon  the  queen,  from  whose  pin- 
money  they  are  provided  for  till  they  marry,  or 
have  an  household  of  their  own  granted  by 
Parliament.  *  Vet  we  alt  longed  to  subscribe,' 
cried  she,  <and  thought  it  quite  right,  if  other 
young  ladies  did,  not  to  be  lefl  out.  But  the 
difficulty  was,  how  to  do.  what  would  not  be 
improper  for  us,  and  yet  not  to  be  generous  at 
mamma's  expense,  for  that  would  only  have 
been  unjust.  So  we  consulted  some  of  our 
friends,  and  then  fixed  upon  100/.  a- piece; 
and  when  we  asked  the  queen's  leave,  she  was 
so  good  as  to  approve  iu  So  then  we  spoke 
to  Uie  king ;  and  he  said  it  was  but  little,  but 
he  wished  particularly  nobody  should  sub- 
scribe what  would  really  distress  them ;  and 
that,  if  that  was  all  we  could  conveniently  do, 
and  regularly  continue,  he  approved  it  more 
than  to  have  us  make  a  greater  exertion,  and 
either  bring  ourselves  into  difficulties  or  not  go 
on.  But  he  was  not  at  all  angry.'  She  then 
gave  me  the  history  of  the  contribution  of  her 
brothers.  The  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  give 
in  his  name  without  the  leave  of  his  creditors. 
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«But  Ernest;'  cried  ehe,  Ogives  300/.  a-year, 
and  that's  a  tenth  of  his  income,  for  the  Ring 
allows  hira  3000/.'" 

There  is  only  one  notice  of  the  late 
Queen  Caroline  (in  July,  1799) : 

"  The  visit  to  the  P ss  of  W.  is  charm- 
ing. I  am  charmed  she  now  lives  so  cheerfully 
and  pleasantly.  She  seemed  confined  not 
merefy  as  a  recluse,  but  a  culprit,  till  quite 

lately,  and  now your  visit  has  just  been 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Pitt's!  How  can  the  pre- 
mier be  so  much  his  own  enemy  in  politics  as 
well  as  happiness  ?  for  all  the  world,  nearly, 
take  her  part ;  and  all  the  world  wholly  agree 
she  has  been  the  injured  person,  though  some 
few  think  she  has  wanted  retenue  and  discre- 
tion in  her  resentment,  the  public  nature  of  her 
connexion  considered,  which  does  not  warrant 
the  Expectance  of  the  same  pure  fidelity  a 
chosen  wife  might  look  for." 

At  a  later  period  Dr.  Burney  thus  paints 
her  husband  (1805) :    • 

"Your  brother,  Dr.  Charles,  and  I,  have  had 
the  honor  last  Tuesday  of  dining  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Lord  Melbourne's,  at  the 
particular  desire  of  H.R.H.  He  is  so  good- 
humored  and  gracious  to  those  against  whom 
he  has  no  party  prejudice,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  flattered  by  his  politeness  and  conde- 
scension. I  was  astonished  to  find  him,  amidst 
touch  constant  dissipation,  possessed  of  so  much 
learnino:,  wit,  knowledge  of  books  in  general, 
discrimmation  of  character,  as  well  as  original 
humor.  He  quoted  Homer  in  Greek  to  my 
son  as  readily  as  if  the  beauties  of  Dryden  or 
Pope  had  been  under  consideration.  And  as 
to  music  he  is  an  excellent  critic ;  has  an  en- 
larged taste — admiring  whatever  is  good  in  its 
kind  of  whatever  age  or  country  the  composers 
or  performers  may  be ;  without,  however,  being 
insensible  to  the  superior  genius  and  learning 
necessary  to  some  kinds  of  music  more  than 
others.  The  conversation  was  general  and 
lively,  in  which  several  of  the  company,  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  or  twenty,  took  ^  share,  till 
towards  the  heel  of  the  evening,  or  rather  the 
toe  of  the  morning,  for  we  did  not  rise  from 
table  till  one  o'clock,  when  Lady  Melbourne 
being  returned  from  the  opera  with  her  daugh- 
ters, cofiee  was  ordered ;  during  which  H.R.H. 
took  me  aside  and  talked  exclusively  about 
music  near  half  an  hour,  and  as  long  with  your 
brother  concerning  Greek  literature.  He  is  a 
most  excellent  mimic  of  well-known  characters: 
had  we  been  in  the  dark  any  one  would  have 
sworn  that  Dr.  Parr  and  Kemble  were  in  the 
room.  Besides  being  possessed  of  a  great  fund 
of  original  humor,  and  good  humor,  he  may 
with  truth  be  'said  to  have  as  much  wit  as 
Charles  II.,  with  much  more  learning — for  his 
merry  majesty  could  spell  no  better  than  the 
bourgeois  gerUil-homnie?^ 

In  Nov.  1796  Dr.  Burney  writing  to  his 
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daughter  touching  the  reviews  of  CamiUa, 
says : 

"  The  Monthly  Review  has  come  in  to-day, 
and  it  does  not  satisfy  me,  or  raise  my  spirits, 
or  any  thing  but  my  indignation.  James  has 
read  the  remarks  in  it  on  CamiUay  and  we  are 
all  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  verbal 
criticisms  may  be  worth  your  attention  in  the 
second  edition ;  but  these  have  been  picked  out 
and  displayed  with  no  friendly  view,  and  with- 
out necessity,  in  a  work  of  such  length  and  in- 
trinsic sterling  worth.    J^  enrage!  Marbleur 

[It  is  not  easy  to  please  authors  or  their 
friends.]  Madame,  in  answer,  Nov.  14, 
writes  to  her  padre  more  rationally,  yet  with 
a  personal  proviso  far  more  than  ought  to 
be  expected  of  any  honest  critic,  sensible 
of  a  public  duty  : 

"  Upon  a  second  reading  the  Monthly  Re- 
view upon  Camilla,  I  am  in  far  better  humor 
with  it,  and  willing  to  confess  to  the  criticisins, 
if  I  may  claim  by  that  concession  any  right  to 
the  eulogies.  They  are  stronger  and  more 
important,  upon  reperusal,  than  I  had  Imagined, 
in  the  panic  of  a  first  survey  and  an  unpre- 
pared-lbr  disappointment  in  any  thing  like  se- 
veriLv  from  so  (riendly  an  editor.  The  recom* 
mendation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  as  a 
warning  guide  to  youth,  would  recompense 
me,  upon  the  least  reflection,  for  whatever 
strictures  might  precede  it.  I  lio])e  my  kind 
father  has  not  sufiered  his  generous,  and  to 
me  most  cordial,  indignation  against  the  re- 
viewer to  interfere  with  his  intended  answer  to 
the  afiectionate  letter  of  Dr.  Griffiths." 

The  Monthly  Review,  in  fact,  performed 
its  task  in  the  true  spirit  of  periodica]  cri« 
ticisni,  kindly,  yet  fairly,  and  gently  and 
favorably,  though  impartially  and  justly. 
Two  other  literary  topics  are  here  touched. 
Madame  writes  (1796) : 

^  I  think  I  would  risk  my  new  cottage  against 
sixpence  that  1  have  guessed  the  author  of  TJie 
Pursuits  of  Literature.  Is  it  not  Mr.  Mason  ? 
The  verses  I  think  equal  to  any  body ;  those  on 
Shakspeare,  His  pen  he  dipt  in  mind,  are  demi- 
dtvine.  And  who  else  could  so  well  interweave 
what  concerns  music  ? — could  so  well  attack 
Dr.  Parr  for  his  severity  against  Dr.  Hurd,  who 
had  to  himself  addressed  his  essay  on  the  marks 
of  imitation  ?  Who  be  so  interested,  or  oo 
diflicuU  to  satisfy,  about  the  exquisite  Gray? 
Who  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate  works 
upon  gardening  1  Who,  so  singularly,  be  Ibr 
the  sovereign,  the  government,  yet,  palpably, 
not  for  George  the  Third  nor  for  William  Pitt? 
And  then,  the  lines  which  form  this  sort  of  epi- 
taph seem  for  him  (Mason)  alone  designed. 
How  wickedly  he  has  flogged  all  around  him, 
and  how  cleverly  I"* 

*  A  fortnight  after  she  leems  to  bsve  got  betler 
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For  all  this  certainty  of  conjectural  cri- 
ticism, the  author  turned  out  to  be  Mathias 
and  not  Mason !  Again  :  **  We  have  not 
yet  read  Le  Vaillant,  We  are  not  much 
struck  with  The  Creole;  it  is  too  full  of  trite 
observations  introduced  sententiously.  C7a- 
rentine  is  written  with  much  better  taste. 
We  have  just  been  lent  Caleb  Williams,  or 
Things  as  they  are,  Mr.  Lock,  who  says 
its  design  is  execrable,  avers  that  one  little 
word  is  omitted  it  its  title,  which  should  be 
thus — *  or  Things  as  they  are  not.'  " 

Where  is  Clarenttne  now  ?  Caleb  Wil- 
liams, too,  is  little  thought  of  in  the  flux  of 
novelties  of  a  different  genus ;  but  it  must 
revive  from  time  to  time  as  a  production  of 
very  superior  force  and  talent.  Before  ad- 
vancing to  other  years,  we  must  copy  here 
an  affecting  incident  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
fiurney's  second  wife  : 

"Let  me  not  forget  (writes her  daughter-in- 
<aw)  to  record  one  thing  that  was  truly  gener- 
ous in  my  poor  mother^s  last  voluntary  exer- 
tions. She  charged  Sally  and  her  maid  both 
not  to  call  my  father  when  she  appeared  to  be 
dying;  and  not  disturb  him  if  her  death  should 
happen  in  the  night,  nor  to  let  him  hear  it  till 
he  arose  at  his  usual  time.  I  feel  sensibly  the 
kindness  of  this  sparing  consideration  and  true 
feeling.  Yet,  not  so  would  I  be  served !  O 
never  should  I  forgive  the  misjudged  prudence 
that  should  rob  me  of  one  little  instant  of  re- 
maining life  in  one  who  was  truly  dear  to  me." 

Yet  is  was  a  noble  trait  of  affection  even 
to  death. 

The  first  short-lived  peace  with  Buona- 

infornipd,  for  she  writes :  '*  T,  too,  thought  the 
prose  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  too  spirited 
and  good  for  Mr.  Mason,  when  compared  with 
what  I  have  seen  of  his  general  lettfers ;  but  he 
has  two  styles  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  and  I 
have  seen  compositions,  rather  than  epistles, 
which  he  wrote  formerly  to  Mr«i.  Detaney,  so  full 
•f  satire,  point,  and  epigrammatic  severity  and 
•derision,  upon  those  of  their  mutual  acquaintance 
whom  he  confidentially  named,  that  I  fe<il  not  the 
least  scruple  for  my  opinion.  In  thns^  letters 
with  which  that  revered  old  friend  entrust(»d  me, 
when  her  eyesight  failed  for  reading  them  herself, 
there  were  also  many  ludicrous  sketches  of  certain 
persons,  and  caricatures  as  strong  of  the  pencil  as 
of  the  pen.  They  were  written  in  his  season  of 
democracy,  and  my  dear  Mrs.  Deleney  made  roe 
destroy  all  thot  were  mischievous.    The  highest 

Iiersonages,  with  whofn  she  was  not  then  pccu- 
iarly,  as  afterwards,  connected,  were  held  up  to 
so  much  ridicule,  that  her  early  regard  and  esteem 
diminished  as  her  loyalty  increased ;  and  imme- 
dietoly  upon  taking  possession  of  the  house  given 
her  at  Windsor  by  the  king,  she  struck  the  name 
of  Mr.  Mason  from  her  will,  in  which  she  had 
bequeathed  him  her  *  Socharissa,'  which  he  had 
particularly  admired,  and  left  it  to  me.*'  [Favors 
and  flattery  are  powerful  agents  for  change.] 
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parte  enabled  M.  d'Arblay  to  return  to 
France,  to  try  to  recover  his  military  posi- 
tion, and  any  of  his  property  the  Revolution 
might  have  left.  Thither,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, his  wife  and  son,  Alexander  the 
second,  &c.,  followed  him  ;  and  after  so- 
journing a  while  at  Paris,  where  all  his  ef- 
forts were  unavailing,  he  accepted  a  small 
post  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  re- 
tired to  a  solitude  atPassy,  where  they  con- 
tinued during  the  rest  of  their  long  and 
painful  stay  in  the  country.  Of  the  non- 
intercourse,  and  immense  difficulty  of  cor- 
responding with  England  at  this  period, 
when  prohibited  under  pain  of  death,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  when  we  state  that  the 
subjoined  are  sequent  dates  of  Madame 
d'Arblay's  letters  to  and  from  her  father  : 
April  llth,  1804;  May  29th,  1805;  July 
12th,  1805;  June  12th,  1808;  September 
16th,  1807  (so long  on  its  way!);  Septem- 
ber, 1808;  May  and  September,  1810; 
April,  1811;  and  May  29th,  1812— all,  e^ht 
years,  in  sixteen  pages  of  the  book.  The 
extraordinary  nature  of  such  correspondence 
may  be  surmised  from  the  following,  in  the 
letter  of  May  29th,  1805,  i.e.  thirteen  montha 
after  its  last-preceding : 

^  Before  I  expected  it,  my  promised  oppor- 
tunity for  again  writing  to  my  most  dear  father 
is  arrived.    I  entirely  forget  whether,  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  stopped  our  cor- 
respondence, M.  d'Arblay  had  already  obtain- 
ed his  retraite;  and  consequently,  whether 
that  is  an  event  I  have  mentioned  or  not    Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  now  has  it— it  is  IdOOiivres, 
or  62/.  IQs.  per  annum.    But  all  our  resources 
from  E  Off  land  ceasing  with  the  peace,  we  had 
so  little  left  from  what  we  had  brought  over, 
and  M.  d'Arblay  has  found  so  nearly  nothing 
remaining  of  his  natural  and  hereditary  claims 
in  his  own  province,  that  he  determined  upon 
applying  for  some  employment  that  might  en- 
able him  to  live  with  independence,  however 
Sarsimoniously.    This  he  has,  with  infinite  dif- 
culty,  dbc.  at  length  obtained,  and  he  is  now 
a  reaacteur  in  the  civil  department  of  lea  Ba- 
timensj  &c.  Thisfis  no  sinecure.  He  attends  at 
his  bureau  from  half  past   nine  to  half-past 
four  o'clock  every  day ;  and  as  we  live  so  far 
off  as  Paesy,  he  is  obliged  to  set  off  for  his  of- 
fice between  eight  and  nine,  and  does  not  re- 
turn to  his  hermitage  till  past  five.    However, 
what  necessity  has  urged  us  to  desire,  and 
made  him  solicit,  we  must  not  now  acquired, 
name  or  think  of  with  murmuring  or  regret  He 
has  the  happiness  to  be  placed  amongst  ex- 
tremely worthy  people ;  and  those  who  are  his 
chefs  m  office  treat  him  with  Qvery  possible 
mark  of  consideration  and  feeling.    We  con- 
tinue steady  to  our  little  cell  at  Passy,  which 
is  retired,  quiet,  and  quite  to  ourselves,  with  a 
magnificent  view  of  Paris,  from  one  side,  and 
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a  l)eaatirul  one  of  the  country  on  the  other. 
It  is  unfurniBhed — indeed,  unpapered.'  and 
every  way  unfinished;  for  our  workmen,  in 
the  indispensable  repairs  which  preceded  our 
entering  it,  ran  us  up  bills  that  compelled  us 
to  turn  them  adrift,  and  leave  every  thing  at 
a  stand  when  three  rooms  only  were  made 
just  habitable." 

The  glory  in  which  the  first  consal  was 
held  in  1802  is  laughably  shown  in  an  anec- 
dote, as  follows : 

'<  Precisely  opposite  to  the  window  at  which 
1  was  placed,  the  chief  consul  stationed  him- 
self alter  making  his  round ;  and  thence  he 
presented  some  swords  of  honor,  spreading 
out  one  arm  with  an  air  and  mien  which 
changed  his  look  from  that  of  scholastic  seve- 
rity to  one  that  was  highly  military  and  com> 
manding.  Just  as  the  consular  band,  with 
their  brazen  drums  as  well  as  trumpets, 
marched  facing  the  first  consul,  the  sun  broke 
suddenly  out  from  tlie  clouds  which  had  ob- 
scured it  all  *the  morning ;  and  the  effect  was 
to  abrupt  and  so  dazzlmg,  that  I  could  not 
help  observing  it  to  my  friend,  the  wife  of 
m^ami^  who,  eyeing  roe  with  great  surprise, 
not  unmixed  with  the  compassion  of  contempt, 
said, '  Est-ce  que  vous  ne  savez  pas  cela,  ma- 
dame?  Dds  que  le  premier  consul  vient  &  la 
parade,  le  soleil  vient  aussi !  II  a  beau  pleu- 
voir  tout  le  matin ;  c'est  6gal,  11  n'&  qu'a  paroi- 
tre,  et  toutde  suite  il  fait  beau.'" 

**  Uprose  the  sun  and  uprose  Cicely'' 

was  a  line  never  heard  of  by  the  Parisian 
dame.  Of  Louis  Buonaparte,  at  this  time, 
we  have  a  pleasing  recollection.  His 
youth,  like  the  rest  of  his  career  in  every 
relation  of  life,  even  when  crowned  King 
of  Holland,  to  his  recent  death,  appears  to 
have  been  marked  by  every  good  quality  : 

"  Permit  me  now  to  go  back  to  Joigny,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  account  of  two 
very  interesting  acquaintances  we  made  there. 
The  first  was  Colonel  Louis  Buonaparte, 
youngest  brother  but  one  (Jerome)  of  the  fire/l 
consul.  His  regiment  was  quartered  at  Joigny, 
where  he  happened  to  be  upon  our  last  arrival 
at  that  town,  and  where  the  first  visit  he  made 
was  to  M.  Bazille,  the  worthy  maternal  uncle 
of  M.  d'Arblay.  He  is  a  young  man  of  the 
most  serious  demeanor,  a  grave  yet  pleasing 
countenance,  and  the  most  reserved  yet  gen- 
tlest manners.  His  conduct  in  the  small  town 
(for  France)  of  Joigny  was  not  merely  respect- 
able, but  exemplary ;  he  would  accept  no  dis- 
tinction in  consequence  of  his  powerful  con- 
nexions, but  presented  himself  every  where 
with  the  unassuming  modestv  of  a  young  man 
who  had  no  claims  beyond  what  he  might 
make  by  his  own  efforts  and  merits.  He  dis- 
couraffed  all  gaming,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  prone,  by  always  playing  low 
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himself;  and  he  discountenanced  parade,  by 
never  suffering  his  own  servant  to  wait  behind 
his  chair  where  he  dined.  He  broke  up  early 
both  from  table  and  from  play;  was  rigid  in 
his  attentions  to  his  military  duties,  strict  in  the 
discipline  of  his  officers  as  well  as  men,  and 
the  nrst  to  lead  the  way  in  every  decency  and 
regularity.  When  to  this  I  add  that  his  con- 
versation is  sensible  and  well-bred,  yet  un- 
commonly difiident,  and  that  but  twenty-three 
summers  have  yet  rolled  over  his  head,  so 
much  good  sense,  forbearance,  and  propriety, 
in  a  situation  so  open  to  flattery,  ambition,  or 
vanity,  obtained,  as  they  merited,  high  consid- 
eration and  perfect  good  will.  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  him,  for  he  came  to 
sit  by  me  both  before  and  after  bis  card-party 
wherever  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him ;  and 
his  quiet  and  amiable  manners,  and  rational 
style  of  discourse,  made  him  a  great  loss  to 
our  society  when  he  was  summoned  to  Paris 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  event  which 
gave  him  a  son  and  heir.  He  was  very  kind 
to  my  little  Alex.,  whom  he  never  saw  without 
embracing,  and  he  treated  M.  d'Arblay  with 
a  marked  distinction  extremely  gratifying  to 
me." 

We  need  not  gratify  our  readers  with  the 
accounts  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  married 
and  maternal  delights.  In  August  1812, 
afler  a  vain  attempt  in  1810,  she  contrired 
to  get  to  England  with  her  son ;  and  here 
ibe  present  volume  ends — another  being 
promised  early  to  conclude  the  publication, 
which  is  just  one  of  that  chatty,  remtntsrt- 
ca/,  entertaining,  and  interesting  character, 
which  will  insure  a  continuance  of  popu- 
larity. 


From  Tait'f  Maftiin*. 


[The  revolution  now  in  progress  in  Swit- 
zerland, which  has  assumed  an  aspect  serious 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  cabinets 
of  Europe,  and  has  its  source  in  the  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country, 
has  given  an  unexpected  interest  to  the  vol- 
ume, which  the  following  article  notices. — 
En.] 

SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  SWISS 
CHURCHES. 

Being  Nates  of  a  Short  Tour,  and  Natires 
of  the  principal  religious  bodies  ofStoit^ 
zerland.  By  William  Lindsay  Alexan* 
der,  D.  D.  Small  octavo.  Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 

For  three  centuries  there  has  not  heen 
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such  a  running  to  and  fro  among  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  as  during  the  last  three  years. 
They  have  been  like  bees  swarming;  such 
a  restlessness  and  humming,  ay,  and  sting* 
ing  too.  Whether  all  this  noise  and  tor- 
moil  shall  tend  to  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, piety,  and  charity,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  does 
not,  however,  belong  to  the  modern  itine- 
rancy.    He  is  the  pastor  of  the  largest  of 
those  Independent  congregations  of  Edin- 
burgh which  arose,  forty  years  since,  from 
the  movement  of  the  Messrs.  Haldane  and 
Aikman ;  and  his  Swiss  Tour  was  altogeth- 
er a  private  undertaking;  his  object  being 
tcexamine  some  old  records  and  the  reli- 
gious state  of  Switzerland.     By  a  happy 
after-thought  of  his  publisher,  he  has  writ- 
ten a  narrative  of  his  personal  adventures, 
which  gives  interest  and  zest  to  the  graver 
details  of  the  book.     When  we  have  added, 
that  Dr.  Alexander  belongs  to  that  party, 
comprehending  several  sects,  which,  being 
strictly  Calvinistic  in  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tive dogmas  of  Calvin,  assume  the  name  of 
Evangelical,   which  they   deny   to  every 
other  Christian  sect,  we  have  sufficiently 
cleared  the  way,  and  prepared  the  reader 
for  the  bias  with  which  Dr.  Alexander  views 
all   religious  bodies  who  differ  from  that 
termed,  by  itself.  Evangelical.     But "  Time 
and  the   hour  **  are   working  remarkable 
changes,  even  among  the  disciples  of  un- 
mitigated Calvinism,  and  especially  among 
the  younger  brethren.     Dr.  Alexander,  for 
example,  eloquently  denounces  the  people 
of  Geneva  for  having  raised  no  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Calvin,  while  they  have 
thus  honored   the   infidel  Rousseau;    but 
yet,  like  others  among  the  younger  evangel- 
icals, |iar  excellence,  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trench,  (whose  tour  in  France  we  intro- 
duced to  our  readers  last  year,)  he  can 
Suote  such  profane   writers  as  this  same 
Lousseau,  and  Byron,  Moore,  Walter  Scott, 
and  Burns,  and  shows  himself  intimately 
conversant  with  many  "  heathens  and  pub- 
licans,'' whose  works  his  elder  brethren 
would  burn  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  and  rigidly  exclude  from   the 
reading  clubs  of  their  flocks  ;^-of  which, 
by  the  way,  they  claim,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  hold  the  sole  direction. 

With  a  mind  liberalized  by  genial  lite- 
rature ;  by  the  careful  study,  it  would  ap- 
pear,  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany ;  with  a  love  of  Art,  un- 
encumbered by  the  pedantry  and  technical- 
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ities  of  art,  and  a  ihemory  well  stored  with 
inspiring  historical  associations,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, upon  a  fine  day  in  August,  found 
himself  in  the  city  of  Strasburg,  en  route 
for  that  lovely  and  romantic  land  which, 
from  boyhood,  had  haunted  his  imagina- 
nation.  The  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  he 
describes  as  "  a  true  poem ;  a  sparkling 
lyric  in  stone."  Hence,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  would  not  have  lent  a  hand  at  the 
"  Dingin'  down  of  the  cathedrals"  of  Scotr 
land.     And  again  he  says : — 

The  statue  of  old  Gutenberg  awakened  more 
of  my  enthusiasm  than  that  of  Kleber,  and  I 
foundf  no  greater  treat  in  Strasburg  than  that 
of  strolling  throngh  the  narrow  streets  and 
admiring  the  fantastic  architecture  which  eve- 
ry where  in  the  olden  part  of  the  citf  meets 
the  eye,  and  gazing  at  the  stiff  and  sdlemn 
forms  of  the  storks  perched  upon  the  summits 
of  the  high  roofs,  and  when  seen  against  the 
eky  at  evening,  looking  like  unearthly  senti- 
nels placed  to  give  tidings  of  coming  danger 
to  the  inmates.  To  roe  these  seemed  objects 
of  deeper  interest  than  all  the  curiosities  which 
the  scarps  and  counterscarps,  the  ravelines 
and  fosses,  of  Vauban  could  unfold. 

Dr.  Alexander. was  in  some  danger  of 
bringing  himself  into  a  premunire,  by  wit- 
nessing the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the 
cathedral :  where  the  bishop  appeared  "  gor- 
geously "  dressed,  and  the  attendance  was 
good  ;  but,  alas  1  five-sixths  of  the  worship- 
pers were  weaker  vessels.  On  the  same 
day,  he  attended  the  French  Reformed 
church — where  the  men  and  women,  for 
good  reasons  doubtless,  sit  apart,  like  Qua- 
kers with  us — and  occasioned  some  scandal 
by  innocently  planting  himself  among  the 
ladies.  After  the  service,  by  which  he  was 
edified,  Dr.  Alexander  spent  the  evening 
with  a  person  whose  character  and'  pur* 
suits  are  significant  of  the  changes  of  the 
times. 

After  sermon,  I  found  my  way  to  the  house 
of  M.  Charles  Cuvier,  professor  of  Belles  Let- 
tres  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  By  him 
I  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 
He  is  a  nephew,  I  believe,  of  the  illustrious 
Cuvier,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  not  only 
as  a  scholar,  but  for  the  possession,  in  no  mean 
degree,  of  that  philosopnic  sagacity  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  his  great  relative. 
Though  occupying  a  literary  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity, he  is  a  minister  of  the  French  church, 
and  his  heart  is  fully  set  in  him  to  do  jrood  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  has  opened  a  place  behind  his  own 
house,  which  he  has  fitted  up  as  an  oratoire ; 
and  here  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Sabbath  in  public  religious  exercises.    In  the  '  only  the  name  alike."    "  Ah !  well,  an  excel- 


morning  he  has  a  school  for  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  the  young ;  and  at  five  oVlock  in 
the  aAernoon  he  preaches.  He  has  no  cliurch 
or  regular  charge,  nor  is  he  in  any  way  recog- 
nised in  his  ministerial  capacity  by  thQ  State. 
"  I  cannot"  said  he  to  me,  "  baptize,  or  dis- 
pense the  Lord's  Supper,  or  marry,  but  I  am 
tree  to  preach,  and  am  responsible  to  no  earth- 
ly authority  in  this  matter;  so  that  you  see," 
added  he,  smiling,  ^^  I  am  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term." 
As  he  is  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  his  con- 
gregation is  usually  large,  and  the  influence 
he  exerts,  especially  over  a  large  body  of  the 
young,  is  very  considerable.  In  conversation. 
I  was  struck  with  his  resemblance  to  the  great 
pulpit  orator  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. In  person,  he  is  less  than  Dr.  Chalmers, 
but  the  contour  of  his  head,  and  the  expression 
of  his  eye,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  Doc- 
tor; whilst,  like  him,  Cuvier  is  full  of  earnest- 
ness,  a  man  of  lofly  thought  and  vehement 


lent  name  !  compounded  of  aA({*^  and  ainf^ia^, 
auxiliator  hominum!  a  noble  name;"  and 
then  the  worthy  professor  plunged  into  a  sea 
o^  etymology,  in  which  I  soon  utterly  lost  him 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  spoke !  When 
the  aastTum  had  ceased,  he  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  invited  me  to  sit  down,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  me  with  the  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
the  intelligence  of  a  profound  scholar. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  description  of 
the  primitive  little  Independent  Church  at 
Boudry,  its  simple  form  of  worship,  and 
apostolical  pastor.  Here  an  Irish  gentle- 
man labors  iri  the  villages  as  a  missionary. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
reach  Geneva  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
proceedings  of  a  society  closely  analogous, 
in  more  respects  than  one,  to  our  British 


perfect  absence  of  all  affectation. 


impulse,  and  combining  great  vigor  and  energy  Scientific   Association.      Agassiz    among 
of  mind  with  singular  simplicity  and  the  most  others,  was  present ;  and  M.  de  la  Rive,  the 

"    ~  celebrated  chemist,  filled  the  chair.    We 

have  said,  in  more  respects  than  one  analo- 
gous to  our  learned,  ambulatory,  and  gusta- 
tory society, — and  here  is  our  proof: — 

At  the  close  of  the  s6ance  we  adjourned  to 


of  a  religious  emeute,  much  exagge-  »  hotel  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  lake,  where 
at  a  distance  •  and  here  Dr  Alexan-  ^^®  society  dined  together.  To  the  honor  of 
.n/t^rJ'^t"!'' ' Jr^^  „l'l?';K.!ful  philosophy,  I  must  say  that  it  appeared  to  ex. 


M.  Cuvier  here  claimed  a  freedom  which, 
we  imagine,  the  Free  Church  would  not 
allow  to  hinri  nor  to  any  layman. 

The  next  station  was  Basle,  lately  the 
scene 
rated 

der  calls  kindly  to  mind,  among  the  other 
notables  of  the  city,  that  Erasmus,  whom 
he  afterwards,  somewhat  inconsistently,  de* 
nounces  as  a  man  who,  in  face  resembling 
Voltaire,  would  in  Voltaire's  day  and  place, 
have  been  just  such  a  man  ;  thus  degrading 

That  great  honored  name, 

The  glury  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame, 

to  the  low  moral  level  of  the  person  whom 
he  describes  as  "  the  poor,  shrivelled,  self- 
ish, sneering,  unhappy  wit,  who  spent  an 
undignified  old  age  at  Ferney." 

At  Boudry,  the  tourist  met  with  a  friend, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  a  Concord- 
ance of  the  French  scriptures,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Neufchatel,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  very  mercurial  and 
amusing  unnamed  professor. 

A  person  of  prodigious  vivacity,  he  yields 
easily  to  sudden  impulses,  especially  in  cer- 
tain favorite  directions.  Now,  two  or  his  most 
cherished  themes  are  etymology  and  thfe  con- 
version of  the  Jews;  and,  curiously  enough,  no 
sooner  was  my  name  pronounced,  than  he  man 
ifested  his  idiosyncracy  in  both  ihase  lines  with 
startling  suddenness  and  rapid  ty.  ^^What!" 
he  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  the  same  name  as  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  I  Any  relation  ?"    "  No ; 


ercise  any  thing  but  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  appetites  of  its  cultivators.  One  of  the 
speakers,  af\er  dinner,  (not,  I  must  add,  how- 
ever, the  man  in  most  repute  for  wisdom 
among  the  rest,)  delivered  an  eulogium  on  the 
study  of  naiurat  science,  in  which  he  dwelt 
upon  its  advantages  as  <<  a  gymnastic  lor  the 
muaclee^ivL  the  bodily  exercise  re(;^uired  for  the 
prosecution  of  it;  as  a  gymnastic  for  the  hrain^ 
in  the  mutual  exertion  to  which  it  stimulates; 
and,  finally,  as  a  gymnastic  for  the  stomachy  in 
proof  of  which  he  confidently  appealed  to  the 
performances  that  day  of  the  assembled  sa- 
vans  of  Switzerland !" 

Afler  dinner  we  had  abundance  of  speeches, 
toasts,  and  songs.  The  last  were  generally 
the  composition  of  the  party  by  whom  they 
were  sung,  or  rathen  I  should  say,  chanted  in 
a  sort  of  recitation,  for  singing  it  could  hardly 
be  called.  I  brought  some  of  these  dway  with 
me,  which  the  authors  had  thought  fit  to  print; 
but  I  shall  not  insert  any  of  them  here,  as  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  perusal 
of  them  would  inspire  my  readers  with  any 
very  elevated  conceptions  of  the  festive  poetry 
of  Switzerland. 

Upon  this  great  occasion,  Mrs.  Marcet, 
the  well  known  authoress  of  many  excel- 
lent elementary  or  juvenile  works  on 
science,  and  once  a  resident  in  our  own 
city,  gave  a  f&te  which  took  place  on  the 
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same  evening,  and  at  which  Mr.  Alexander 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  This 
lady's  son  is  now  a  professor  in  the  college 
of  Geneva,  in  the  environs  of  which  is  her 
beautiful  chateau  of  Malagny.  We  must 
look  in  upon  this  Genevese  reunion  of 
Science  and  Philosophy,  with  the  Beauty 
and  Fashion  of  the  Republican  city, — 
which,  by  the  way,  an  angry  American 
vituperated  as  any  thing  but  free,  because  a 
sight  of  his  passport  was  demanded.  "  Well ! 
I  guess  ril  take  a  note  of  that.  Call  this 
a  Republic !  where  they  set  two  fellows 
with  swords,  to  demand  passports  from 
strangers !"  But  the  Republic  did  alli  hon- 
or to  Jtf  rs.  Marcet  and  her  guests. 

A  steamer  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
those  membe^  of  the  society  who  had  oeen  in- 
vited to  this  entertainment,  by  the  muoicipility 
of  Geneva;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that 
af^r  all  that  had  passed,  there  was  still  to  be 
more  eating  and  drinking  during  our  sail. 
For  my  own  part,  I  preferred  the  fresh  air  and 
the  exquisite  sceneiy,  and  therefore  remained 
upon  deck.  A  more  delicious  evening  I  can 
hardly  conceive.  Not  a  cloud  specked  the 
sky,  and  though  the  sun  had  been  powerful 
during  the  day,  a  gentle  breeze  just  curling 
the*  surface  of  the  lake  sufficed  agreeably  to 

cool  the  atmosphere The  scene 

to  me  was  surpassingly  attractive,  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  a  little  mortified  to  find  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  company  it  appeared  to  excite 
no  notice.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  the  effect 
of  familiarity,  but  I  suspect  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult principsdly  of  deficiency  of  susceptibility. 
The  French  Swiss  are  very  far  from  being  an 
imaginative  people ;  and  of  all  dasses  of  men, 
perhaps,  the  students  of  natural  science  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  least  given  to  admire 
ue  beauties  of  nature. 

The  Chateau  of  Malagny  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
.  .  At  the  house  we  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Marcet  and  her  son.  I  was  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  see  the  excellent  lady  whose  in- 
genious and  attractive  "  Conversations  *'  I  had 
conned  as  my  first  lesson  in  philosophy,  so 
many  years  before,  still  retaining  so  much  of 
almost  youthful  vigor.  Far  from  being,  as  I 
had  somehow  unconsciously  depicted  her,  a 
lady  of  severe  and  pedagogic  aspect,  I  found 
in  her  that  delightful  combination  of  grace 
and  dignity,  vivacity  and  intelligence,  which 
throws  such  an  inexpressible  charm  over  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  softer  sex. 
wherever  it  is  possessed.  Amid  the  large  and 
intellectual  company  which  she  had  that  eve- 
ning assembled  around  her,  the  lively-hearted 
and  intelligent  hostess  moved  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  whole. 

So  long  as  the  light  continued,  the  chief 
part  of  the  company  enjoyed  themselves  in 
strolling  through  the  beautiful  grounds  around 
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the  house,  which  were  thrown  open  for  this 
purpose.  T he  scene  here  presented  a  gay  and 
inspiring  aspect.  Here  vrwB  a  group  of  sage 
savans  gathered  under  an  umbrageous  chest- 
nut tree,  discussing  some  weighty  point 
which  had  been  mooted}  but  not  fully  settled 
at  their  meeting;  or  suggesting  to  each  other 
topics  of  inquiry  and  speculation  to  be  pur- 
sued in  their  respective  spheres  when  they 
had  separated.  Close  by  was  a  brilliant  circle 
of  ladies  in  elegant  evening  costumes,  main- 
taining vtrith  some  of  the  younger  and  more 
courtly  philosophers  the  keen  encounter  of  wit 
and  badinage,  and  casting,  ever  and  anon,  cu- 
rious and  quizzical  glances  at  the  staid  and 
somewhat  uncouth  figures  which  occasionally 
moved  heavily  past  them  with  uneasy  and 
hnlf-averted  look,  as  if  men  who  dwelt  amidst 
glaciers  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  avalanches 
had  entered  on  forbidden  ground,  when  they 
presumed  to  tread  the  verge  of  the  enchanted 
circle  where  so  much  beauty  and  gayety 
reigned.  Through  openings  in  the  trees  ai^ 
shrubbery,  parties  might  be  seen  winding 
their  wav  in  every  direction,  and  giving  con- 
tinual life  and  variety  to  the  picture ;  whue  be- 
yond lay  the  grand  expanse  of  the  lake,  over 
which  the  setting  sun  was  casting  his  parting 
rays  from  behind  the  Jura.  Nearer  the  house 
an  excellent  band  of  oerformers  filled  the  air 
with  music ;  whilst  a  nusy  throng  of  servants 
was  engaged  in  dispensing  theplenfiful  refresh- 
ments which  the  hospital)  tv  of^  our  entertainer 
had  provided — not  certainly  the  least  animated 
part  of  the  scene.  At  nine  o'clock  a  gun,  fired 
from  the  steamer,  summoned  us  to  re-embark. 

Nine  o'clock  !  How  primitive  an  hour  I 
Our  parties  would  not  have  been  assem- 
bled. 

Dr.  Alexander  laments  sadly  over  the 
fallen  state  of  the  city  of  Calvin.  On  the 
Sabbath  morning,  the  pleasant  visions  call- 
ed up  by  old  association,  were  rudely  dis- 
pelled by  the  actual.  ''  Alas !"  he  ex- 
claims, "  the  pleasant  feeling  was  soon 
damped  by  the  thought  that  I  could  not 
worship  in  the  place  where  Calvin  preach- 
ed, without  the  risk  of  hearing  from  bis 
pulpit  the  condemnation  and  denunciation 
of  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  doctrines 
of  Calvin's  creed  V*  But  sound  doctrine  is 
still  preached  at  the  Oraioire ;  and  so  ear- 
ly as  nine  in  the*  morning  Mr.  Alexander 
repaired  to  this  purer  sanctuary. 

M.  Pilet,  the  pastor,  being  from  home,  the 
service  was  conducted  by  a  young  minister, 
whose  performance  I  cannot  say  afforded  me 
much  satisfaction.  From  what  fancy  I  know 
not.  he  chose  to  preach  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
which  he  very  obtrusively  displayed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vehement  action  of  his  arms, 
and  which  contrasted  rather  oddiv  with  the 
so1)riety  of  his  plain  and  sleeveless  gown. 
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His  altiludiniztng,  hia  gestieulation,  his  elocu- 
tion, were  all  in  excess,  and  bordered  on  cari- 
cature. At  least  one-half  of  his  service  was 
addressed  either  to  the  Deity  in  the  form  of 
adjuration  or  appeal,  or  to  inanimate  objects, 
which  he  apostrophized  in  a  voice  and  manner 
that  to  me  incessantly  verified  the  remark  as 
to  the  proximity  of  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub- 
lime. 1  must,  however,  add,  that  the  tone  of 
the  sermon  was  evangelical ;  and  I  believe  the 
preacher  meant  well,  notwithstanding  his  idle 
and  offensive  display. 

A  more  novel,  and  much  more  interest- 
ing scene  was  witnessed  in  the  interval  of 
worship,  during  whioh  Dr.  Gaussen,  the 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological 
school  of  the  Oratoire,  teaches  a  Bible 
class. 

Here  I  found  the  body  of  the  chapel  nearly 
filled  with  the  boys  and  girls  comprising  the 
class,  while  a  large  number  of  adult  auditors 
were  in  and  under  the  galleries.  It  was  ^ 
deeply  interesting  service.  The  learned  Pro- 
fessor appeared  not  only  quite  at  home 
amongst  nis  juvenile  students,  out  very  highly 
to  enjoy  the  exercise  in  which  he  was  employ- 
ed ;  and  it  was  delightful  to  See  how  success- 
fully he  managed  to  infuse  his  own  enthusi- 
asm into  the  minds  of  his  class.  Nothing 
could  be  superior  to  his  tact  and  skill  in  con- 
ducting his  instructions  so  as  to  secure  the  at- 
tention, to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  to  meet  the 
intelligence  of  his  auditory.  Now  he  would 
ply  them  with  questions,  then  relate  an  anec- 
dote, in  a  moment  after  describe  to  them  some 
illustrative  scene,  then  diverge  into  practical 
or  doctrinal  inquiries,  and  tlien  appeal  to  their 
feelings  in  some  touching  and  simple  strains 
of  exhortation.  At  no  moment  did  he  allow 
the  interest  to  flag;  and  yet  the  whole  was  of 
so  elevated  and  intellectual  a  cast,  that  it  was 
impossible  even  for  the  most  cultivated  minds 
not  to  feel  benefited  as  well  as  pleased.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  witnessed  any  thing 
which  appeared  to  me  to  approach  so  hear  to 
the  perfection  of  the  art  of  teaching  religious 
truth  to  the  young. 

But  the  Cantonal  Church  had  not  been 
satisfied  either  with  Dr.  Gaussen's  doctrines 
or  mode  of  tuition^  and  he  had  consequent- 
ly been  put  out  of  the  church  ;  we  cannot 
exactly  tell  why,  hearing  but  one  side  of 
the  case.  In  the  aflernoon  Dr.  Alexander 
attended  Dr.  Malan's  small,  primitive  cha- 
pel. The  prophet  has  sometimes,  if  not 
less  honor,  then  less  popularity  in  his  own 
country.  The  audience  was  small,  and 
mostly  strangers,  who  were  recognized  as 
persons  already  seen  on  the  journey.  Dr. 
Malan's  sermon  was  generally  good,  but 
there  was  one  drawback.    The  Doctor  has 
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what  Dr.  Alexander  considers  his  hobby  or 
crotchet,  namely,  ^*  Ultra  notions  of  our 
Lord's  personal  substitution  for  the  Elect;" 
which  he  dragged  in  per  force,  and  proba- 
bly bflen  does  so,  as  in  expounding  these 
notions  he  is  only  logically  following  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  to  their  legitimate 
consequences.  The  notions,  according  to 
Dr.  Alexander,  are, — 

That  eur  Lord  not  only  sufifered  an  equivalent 
for  his  people,  but  that  he  sufferod  both  in 
kind  and  in  degree  all  that  they  would  have 
suffered  but  Uv  him ;  and,  consequently,  among 
the  rest,  the  actual  pains  and  agonies  of  hell. 
This  point,  Dr.  Malan  dwelt  on  in  the  sermon 
I  heard,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  a  favorite  tenet  of 
his. 

The  tourist  made  an  excursion  to  Cha- 
mouni,  and  enjoyed  the  customary  sights; 
watched  for  the  unveiling  of  Mont  Blanc; 
saw  the  sun  rise ;  traversed  and  philoso- 
phized ;  and  quoted  poetry  on  the  Glaciers, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  a  tre- 
mendous thunder  storm  among  the  Alps. 
All  this  may  be  led  to  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation ;  yet  the  time  of  the  storm,  sublimi- 
ty notwithstanding,  proved  a  weary  time, 
shut  up  in  that  Alpine  hotel  with  curious 
specimens  of"  humans,"  gathered  from  all 
nations.  "  I  know  not,"  says  the  wearied 
traveller, — 

I  know  not  how  I  should  have  got  through 
it  but  for  two  things;  the  one  was  watching 
how  my  companions  in  trouble  got  on,  the  oth- 
er was  putting  together  my  notes  upon  the  gla- 
ciers, and  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from 
such  intelligent  travellers  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject at  the  table  d'h6te  on  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  day.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to 
observe  how  national  character  developed  it- 
self under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed.  Among  the  visitors  at  the  Hotel  de 
la  Couronne,  there  were  Grermans,  French, 
English,  and  one  American.  The  last  was  a 
very  taciturn  gentleman,  and  spent  most  of  the 
day  on  the  roof,  under  cover  or  the  Belvedere, 
with  his  knees  propped  up  to  his  chin,  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  huge  blue  cloth  cloak 
wrapped  around  him,  the  collar  of  which  stood 
up  to  his  ears.  The  Germans  drew  round  the 
fire  at  an  early  hour,  and  smoUed  their  pipes 
with  a  steady  continuity,  which  nothing  seemed 
to  interrupt.  The  British  gathered  together  in 
groups  at  the  windows,  looked  at  their  watch- 
es, repeated  a  thousand  and  one  times  the  tale 
of  their  annoyance  and  vexation,  speculated 
on  the  weather,  suggested  innumerable  plans 
for  getting  away,  and  declared  that  if  ibe  thing 
could  be  done  they  would  do  it,  cost  what  it 
might  The  French  ran  about  from  place  to 
place,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  talked  to  every 
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body  who  could  understand  th6m,  and  to  many 
who  could  not ;  and  when  all  their  resourcet 
were  exhausted,  claeped  their  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, "Oh!  quel  place  horrible!  point  de 
livres,  point  de  journaux,  point  de  spectacles ! 
quelle  vie  miserable !"  A  few  of  all  nations 
louod  refuge  in  books,  or  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  German  lady  of  rank, 
whose  name  I  did  not  ascertain,  but  who  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  engaged  on  the  com- 
position of  a  romance,  and  that  she  meant  to 
mtroduce  into  it  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night. 

« 

At  Berne  Dr.  Alexander  introduces  his 
readers  to  an  iRteresting  person,  whose  his* 
tory  he  afterwards  details,  namely,  M.  Carl 
von  Rodt,  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church 
of  the  city.  This  gentleman  has  in  his 
possession  portraits  (said  to  be  original)  of 
Luther  and  his  wife,  painted  by  Cranach ; 
the  former,  one  is  glad  to  learn,  showing 
more  intellect  and  dignity,  and  consequent- 
ly less  animalism  and  coarseness  than  the 
common  pictures  of  th^  great  Reformer. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Alexander's  de- 
scriptive style,  or  genius  for  scenic  painting 
with  a  pen  and  written  characters,  we  select 
this  brief  passage,  though  we  could  find 
many  more  elaborate  and  highly  finished. 

Next  morning  we  1ei\  Berne  at  an  early  hour 
by  diligence  for  Thun,  where  we  arrived  in 
time  for  the  steamer  which  leaves  that  place 
for  Neuhaus,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  The 
day  was  serene  and  sunny,  so  that  we  saw  the 
scenery  of  the  lake  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices;  the  only  drawback  to  our  enjoyment 
being  the  intense  heat  by  which  we  -were 
scorched,  and  which  made  a  verv  furnace  of 
the  steamer.  The  scenery  on  the  lake  of  Thun 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  very  diversified. 
Old  baronial-looking  castles,  with  their  de- 
])endent  villages — craggy  rocks,  fissured  and 
time-worn, — verdant  slopes,  stretching  away 
into  huge  mountain  ranges, — deep-mouthed 
valleys,  down  which  rivers  pour  their  waters, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  which  some  grim  moun- 
tain stands  as  if  to  guard  the  passage, — ^andin 
the  distance  the  snow-clad  Alps,  with  which 
the  traveller  makes  separate  acquaintance,  as 
the  course  of  his  passage  brings  one  after  an- 
other— the  Bigber,  the  MOnch,  the  Jungfrau, 
and  the  Piaster  Aarhom — into  view;  such  are 
the  general  features  of  the  scenery  on  this 
beautiful  lake. 

We  arrived  at  Neuhaus  a  little  after  ten 
o'clock ;  and  here  all  was  bustle  and  noise.    . 

The  steamer  lay  at  anchor  as  if  asleep  on 
the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  with  not  so  much 
as  another  puff*  left  in  her.  A  few  peasants 
lounged  on  the  quay  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
watching  a  boatful  of  girls,  who  were  oaring 
themselves  across  the  lake,  looking,  in  the 
snow-white  chemisettes,  like  a  bevy  of  swans. 
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My  friend,  myself,  and  a  young  gentleman 
from  Scotland,  who  had  travelled  with  us  from 
Berne  that  morning,  were  the  only  parlies  left 
of  the  many  who  had  so  recently  been  bust- 
ling, and  jostling,  and  shouting,  and  filling  the 
air  with  tumult. 

Unburdened  with  much  luggage,  we  had  at 
an  early  period  made  our  escape  into  the  cab- 
aret at  JNeuhaus.  where,  selecUng  the  coolest 
chamber  we  could  find,  we  ordered  breakfast 
This  was  speedily  supplied  to  us,  and  in  a  style 
of  plenty  and  comfort  which  we  had  hardly 
anticipated.  Fresh  fish  from  the  lake,  fresh 
eggs  from  the  nest,  fresh  butter  from  the  chum, 
bread,  cream,  dtc  &a, — every  thing  in  the 
best  state  furnished  to  us  a  meal  which  even 
satiety  might  have  relished,  and  which  a  sound 
appetite  made  perfectly  luxurious.  I  must  not 
omit  to  add,  that  the  young  woman  who.  wait- 
ed upon  us,  arrayed  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  her  Canton,  if  she  did  not  realize  all 
that  one  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary  beau- 
ty of  the  maidens  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Thun,  certainly  greatly  surpassed,  in  this  re- 
spect, any  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  I  had  yet 
seen. 

Whilst  we  were  enjoying  our  repast,  a  mid- 
dle-aged man  came  into  the  room,  clad  in  a 
short  coat  of  home-spun  '*  hodden-gray,"  and 
offered  his  services  to  us  as  a  guide  to  the 
Oberland.  There  was  something  exceedingly 
pleasine  about  his  appearance,  and  as  his  tes- 
timonicHs  were  ffood,  we  immediately  engaged 
him.  He  turned  out  a  most  excellent  guide ; 
indeed,  witliout  exception,  the  best  guide  I  ever 
had. 


The  guide,  with  his  many  good  qualities, 
and  amusing  touch  of  the  Gascon,  though 
a  Protestant,  a  stout  hater  of  the  J^uils, 
and  prepared  to  fight  for  his  religion  if 
needful,  did  not  by  many  degrees  come  up 
to  Dr.  Alexander's  standard  in  spiritual 
matters.  He  was  indeed  neither  charge- 
able with  Infidelity,  Romanism,  nor  So- 
cinianism,  the  prevailing  errors  of  Switzer- 
land, but  very  liable  we  fear  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  indiffercniism.  He  was,  as  Charles 
Lamb  says,  not  a  Dissenter,  but  an  Assent- 
er,  which,  however,  Lamb  liked  much  bet- 
ter ;  disposed  to  forbear  with  every  b^y, 
his  own  Catholic  wife  included,  and  to  as- 
sent to  every  thing.  No  doubt  he  had  last 
year  fought  at  the  "  Revolution "  of  Lu- 
cerne, on  the  rising  of  the  patriots  againat 
the  Jesuits.  Even  now,  as  he  shouldered 
the  traveller's  knapsack,  he  exclaimed,  "  A 
bas  les  Jesuites  I  Honneur  aux  patriotea 
Lucernois!  Vengeance !  vengeance !"  But 
J^ichele,  if  zealous,  was  prudent,  and  be- 
fore taking  the  field,  would  have  the  ciop 
secured,  a^Swiss  revolution  being  a  healthy 
and  invigoiatipg)  but  a  winter  pastime. 
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Thas  Dr.  Alexander  laments  over  the  con- 
dition of  this  honest  fellow  : 

Poor  Michele  !  wilh  all  his  good-hearledness 
and  all  his  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  we  soon  found 
that,  in  regard  to  any  correct  conceptions  ol 
spiritual  religion,  he  was  completely  in  the 
dark.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and,  in  profession 
at  least,  a  believer  in  revelation  ;  but  his  real 
position  was  one  of  utter  infidelity  or  indiffer- 
entism.  His  wife,  he  told  us,  was  a  Catholic; 
but  he  assured  us  they  got  on  very  well  to- 
gether, for  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  he  was 
no  bi£;ot ;  "  Indeed,"  said  he,  *^  I  often  eo  to 
chapel  with  her ;  not  that  I  care  for  it,  but  it 
pleases  her." 

**  Well,  and  does  she  ever  go  to  church  with 
you  ?" 

**  Oh,  no.  Monsieur:  she  is  very  good,  but 
she  would  not  do  that" 

''Then  it  appears  that  she  is  much  more 
attached  to  her  religion  tlian  you  are  to 
yours." 

"  Ah,  eans  doute,  Monsieur ;  the  poor  wo- 
man is  a  divote,  but  as  for  me,  I  thank  God  I 
am  mpre  free." 

My  friend  here  took  him  up,  and  endeav- 
ored to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  in  religion  ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  make  little  impression  on  the  light 
lieart  of  Michele. 

"Look'ee,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
after  some  abortive  attempts  to  reason  the 
matter  with  my  friend,  "I  am  a  Protestant, 
my  wife  is  a  Catholic.  It's  all  one ;  the  great 
God  does  not  trouble  himself  with  our  little 
differences,  (le  grand  Dieu  ne  s'embarrasse 
pas  de  nos  peiites  differences.)" 

Alas !  does  not  much  of  what  passes  for  lib- 
eralism in  religion,  even  in  our  own  country, 
amount  to  really  nothing  more  than  just  such 
a  miserable  and  irrational  indifference  to  all 
religious  distinctions,  as  was  exhibited  by  this 
ignorant  Swiss  peasant  ?" 

And  after  this  Dr.  Alexander  expatiates 
upon  the  scenery  of  the  Jungfrau  and  her 
brother   Alps,   and   aptly  quotes  Shelley. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.     It  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  tourist   sets    in    earnest    to  the 
proper  business  of  his  book,  the  account  of 
the  Swiss  churches.     He  broaches  some 
singular  Mantesquieuish  notions  about  the 
influence  of  climate  and  other  physical  cau- 
ses in  forming  the  religious  character  of  a 
people;  or,  to  make  the  thing  plain,  he 
illustrates  the  differences  that  from  external 
causes  must  exist  between  the  religion  of 
a  Sutherlandshire    Highlander,  who  is  a 
Celt,  and  that  of  a  reading,  lecture-hearing, 
talking,   speculating    Glasgow   weaver,   a 
Saxoo.      There  may  be  some  truth,  but 
there  is  more  fancy  in  the  theory  which 
would  make  the  devout  but  ignorant  and 
superstitious  mountaineer^  a  more  truly  re- 
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ligious    man    than    the    better-instructed 
citizen. 

The  "  Religious  phenomena  of  Switzer- 
land," as  Dr.  Alexander  phrases  it,  may, 
he  says,  be  classed  under  three  heads,  Ro- 
manism, Infidelity,  and  Protestantism. 
There  are  nearly  a  million  of  Catholics, 
and  of  the  various  shades  of  Protestants  no 
one  can  speak  positively  either  as  to  num- 
bers or  dogmas;  but  there  is  this  grand 
distinction  between  the  Catholics  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  that  in  the  mountains  "  they 
believe  and  tremble,"  and  in  the  plains 
*'  they  believe  and  chicane."  In  brief,  the 
mountaineers  are  honester  men»  and  there- 
fore we  should  say,  with  deference,  better 
Christians.  The  Protestants  are  represent- 
ed as  being  better  instructed  and  more  full 
of  intelligence  and  enterprise  than  the 
Catholics,  who  have,  however,  one  superi- 
ority, thus  described : — after  it  has  been 
stated,  that  nearly  all  the  science,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  Switzerland  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  while  the 
Catholics  content  themselves  with  agricul- 
ture, warlike  exercises,  and  rustic  sports. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the 
Catholics  of  Switzerland  have  the  advantage 
over  the  Protestants ;  they  are  both  better  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and 
have  a  sincerer  faith  m  and  reverecice  for  that 
religion,  than  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Protestants 
in  regard  to  theirs.  Exceptions  there  are, 
doubtless,  on  both  sides ;  but  the  general  fact 
is,  I  believe,  as  I  have  stated  it.  Whilst  mul- 
titudes of  the  Protestants  are  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  Christian  truth,  whilst  by 
many  of  them  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel are  repudiated,  and  whilst  a  spirit  of  iodif^ 
ierence  as  to  diversities  of  religious  opinion 
widely  prevails  amongst  them,  the  Catholics 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sincerely  attached  to 
their  faith,  well  acquainted  with  its  principles 
and  practices,  proud  of  avowing  their  devotion 
to  it,  and  apt  to  carry  their  preference  for  it 
the  dangerous  length  of  denouncing  not  only 
the  sentiments,  but  even  the  persons  of  all  who 
reject  it.  If  this  betrays  them  into  intolerance, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  surely  a  more  wholesome 
state  of  things  than  that  tendency  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  which  too  much  marks  the  rro- 
testants of  Switzerland  at  present 

Superior  purity  in  morals,  or  "  good 
conduct  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,'^ 
is  also  allowed  to  the  Swiss  Catholics;  an 
immense  admission,  but,  as  Catholics, 
yielded  to  them  only.  We  would  fain  hope 
that  the  accounts  which  Dr.  Alexander  re- 
ceived on  the  spot  may  have  led  to  uncon- 
scious exaggeration  iu  his  picture  of  the 
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prevailing  Infidelity  of  Switzerland,  espe- 
cially of  the  coarse,  conceited  folly  of  those 
who  are  called  Socialists. 

Infidelity,  it  is  said,  **  exists  in  Switzer- 
land under  two  forms,  the  one  borrowed 
from  the  more  polished  skepticism  of  the 
French  wits  and  savans,  the  other  partaking 
of  the  absurdities  and  grossnesses  of  Social- 
ism."    But  we  must  quote. 

The  former  is  found  predominatinsr  in  the 
French  Cantons,  the  latter  in  the  German; 
and  in  some,  such  as  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
both  forms  prevail.  The  lengths  to  which  the 
unhappy  individuals  who  have  embraced  these 
pernicious  doctrines  go  in  asserting  them,  is 
painful  and  horrible.  The  hideous  exclama- 
tion of  Voltaire  concerning  the  Saviour, 
"  Ecrasez  Pinfame,''  has  found  its  echo  among 
the  infatuated  mobs  of  the  land  of  Calvin  and 
Farel.  Amidst  the  grandest  scenes  of  crea- 
tion, where,  on  every  hand,  the  finger  of  Grod 
has  inscribed  the  memorials  of  his  majesty,  the 
fool  has  been  heard  proclaiming,  '*  No  God,'' 
and  the  air  has  been  burdened  with  the  frantic 
cry,  "  Down  with  the  good  Grod." 

Short  of  professed  infidelity,  but  tending 
strongly  in  tlie  same  direction,  and  doubtless 
preparing  the  way  for  its  adoption,  is  the  Neo- 
logiaoism  which,  born  in  Germany,  has  been 
extensively  introduced  among  the  clergy  and 
more  educated  classes  of  Switzerland..  In 
Zarich,  in  Basle,  in  Berne,  and  partly  also  in 
Neufchatel,  this  pernicious  system  has  pre- 
vailed. The  appointment  of  such  men  as  De 
Wette  and  Strauss  to  orofessorial  chairs  in  the 
faculty  of  theology,  after  even  Germany  had 
cast  them  out,  shows  how  little  regard  the 
authorities  in  Basle  and  Zurich,  by  whom 
they  were  appointed,  had  for  evangelical 
troth,  or  even  lor  the  permanency  of  Christi- 
anity under  any  shape  as  a  religion  of  divine 
revelation. 

The  riots  of  the  populace  of  Zflrich,  Dr. 
Alexander  fears,  originated  rather  in  politi- 
cal partisanship  than  in  any  deep-rooted  re- 
gard for  Christianity.  The  opposition  to 
Strauss,  therefore,  goes  for  little.  The 
Genevese  Church  is  described  as  being  too 
truly  in  the  deplorable  condition  that  pre- 
vious evangelical  reporters  have  represented 
it,  if  not  worse.  The  doctrines  of  Calvin 
were  first  undermined  by  a  heterodox  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  Turretin,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  who  was  '*  an 
Arminian  of  the  Grotian  school  ;'*  and  his 
successor,  Jean  Jacques  Vernet,  went  be- 
yond him,  and  tatight  Arian  doctrines. 

Since  his  time,  the  progress  of  doctrinal 
opinion  among  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  heisbeen 
gradually  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  So- 
cinianism  and  Deism.    It  is  true,  that  the  Gen- . 


evese  pastors  have  never  openly  admitted  that 
this  is  the  fact ;  but  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  charge  is  too  copious  and  too  direct  1o  al- 
low room  even  for  charity  to  suggest  a  doubt. 

Let  us  compare  their  Liturgical  and  Sym- 
bolical books  now  in  use,  with  those  adopted 
at  the  Reformation:— We  shall  find  the  an- 
cient Confession  set  aside,  the  ancient  Cate- 
chism purged  of  all  doctrines  peculiarly  evan- 
gelical, the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible 
altered,  and  the  Liturgy  modified  so  as  to  suit 
the  worship  of  a  Socinianized  assembly. 

Let  us  look  at  the  regulations  which  the 
Company  of  Pastors  have  from  time  to  time 
adopted  for  themselves,  and  those  who  would 
enter  their  body: — We  shall  find  them  calcu- 
lated to  repress  zeal  for  Calvinistic  and  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  to  open  the  door  for  ihe  free 
proclamation  of  Rationalist  or  Unitarian  here- 
sies. 

Farther,  they  promote  those  suspected, 
or  known  to  entertain  Socinian  senti- 
ments, and  discountenance  the  Evangel- 
icals. Something  like  reaction  is  now 
visible ;   yet  Mr.  Alexander  has  to  say, — 

The  Church  which  dates  its  origin  from  the 
labors  of  Farel,  and  Calvin,  and  Beza,  still  re- 
tains its  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  only 
National  Church  in  Christendom  in  whibh  the 
denial  of  the  doctrines  of  its  founders  is  the  al- 
most necessary  condition  of  promotion  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  Church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  was 
even  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  Ge- 
neva; but  about  twenty  years  since  there 
was  a  general  revival  throughout  the  Can- 
ton, and  recently  a  disruption  or  secession 
from  the  Cantonal  Church,  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  the  State  with  what 
were  considered  the  especial  rights  of  the 
Church.  The  seceding  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Canton  gf  Vaud  show,  according  to 
Dr.  Alexander,  a  much  better  case  than  is 
made  out  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
A  season  of  spiritual  revival  and  prosperity 
had,  as  we  have  said,  been  experienced, 
though,  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the 
people, 

The  love  of  gayety^  indifference  to  spirit- 
ual things,  and  the  poison  of  infidelity,  still  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  preponderating  influence. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  1839,  when 
the  Established  Church  or  Vaud  was  called  to 
pass  through  an  ordeal  of  which  she  has  not 
yet  exhausted  all  the  consequences.  In  that 
year  a  new  arrangement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  suggested  by  certain  commissioners, 
who,  in  1831,  had  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
Canton.    This  arrangement  was  based  upon 
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the  principle,  that  the  Church,  as  bv  law  es- 
tablished, IS  purely  an  instrument  of  the  State, 
and  must  consequently,  in  every  thing,  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  iState.  Proceeding  upon 
this  principle,  the  State  aseuroed  the  right  not 
only  to  control  all  the  actions  o{^  the  Church, 
but  also  to  prescribe  its  doctrines,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  supersede  its  ritual. 

The  struggle  lasted  for  some  years. 
Many  of  the  laity  seceded  ;  but  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  clergy  only  took  place  in  1845. 
We  shall  take  one  passage  from  the  account 
of  this  secession,  as  it  bears  closely  upon 
the  late  events  in  Scotland  : 

The  fourth  party  in  the  Vaudoiae  Church 
was  composed  of  individuals  who,  whilst  re- 
nouncing the  Voluntary  principle,  nevenheless 
maintained,  that  the  Church  is  not  altogether 
the  mere  instrument  of  the  State;  that  she  has 
and  must  continue  to  have,  certain  immunities 
and  certain  powers  with  which  the  State  may 
not  lawfully  interfere;  and  that  when  these 
immunities  are  invaded,  or  these  powers  res- 
trained, it  becomes  her  to  renounce  whatever 
advantages  her  union  with  the  State  may  have 
conferred  on  her,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to  pur- 
sue that  freedom  without  which  she  cannot  ex- 
ist In  assuming  this  ground,  these  clergymen 
avowed  principles  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
them,  but  which  lie  in  the  original  constitution 
of  their  Church,  and  which  belong  as  well  to 
nearly  all  the  other  churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Circumstances  have  tended  to  foster  in 
this  country  the  impression,  that  the  sentiments 
of  these  individuals  are  coincident  with  those 
avowed  by  the  parties  who  recentlv  seceded 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
it  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  earlier  se- 
cession has  had  a  material  effect  in  prompting 
the  latter.  This  1  conceive  to  be  founded  on 
mistake;  and  the  mistake  is  one  which  re- 
quires to  be  rectified,  if  a  just  view  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  seceding  pastors  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  is  to  be  obtained.  Of  the  party  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  the  sentiments  in 
church  matters  appear  to  me  almost  identical 
with  those  avowed  by  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country,  with  this  exception,  that  they 
eoncQde  a  larger  amount  of  power  in  ecclesiaati- 
cai  matters  to  the  civil  magistrate  than  I  think 
has  ever  been  conceded  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. They  regard  the  magistrate  as  incom- 
petent to  interfere  in  matters  of  doctrine  and 
worship ;  but  everv  thing  besides  they  seem 
freely  to  yield  into  his  hands.  If  he  allow  the 
Church  her  creed  and  her  rites,  they  would  ask 
no  more ;  all  matters  of  order,  arrangement, 
and  organization,  they  would  leave  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  authority  of  Christ  as  Head  of  the 
Uhurch,  they  regard  as  in  no  degree  involved 
in  such  matters;  and  therefore  the  best  ar- 
rangement they  can  make  with  the  civil  pow- 
er, they  feel  themselves  at  perfect  liberty  to 
adopt    Nay,  so  far  do  they  carry  these  views, 
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that  some  of  them  have  not  hesitated  to  con- 
demn publicly  the  principle,  that  the  honor  of 
Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  at  all  in- 
volved in  any  question  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  difference  between  the  DisseDters 
from  the  National  Church  of  Vsud,  and  the 
Free  Church  Dissenters,  is  farther  elucida- 
ted by  an  extract  from  a  publication  issued 
by  M.  Baup  of  Yevay,  and  read  at  a  gener- 
al conference  of  pastors.  It  is  entitled, 
''A  View  of  the  Condition  of  the  National 
Church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  in  1845 ;" 
and  shows  that,  on  the  Continent,  the  real 
merits  of  the  Free  Church  question,  as  one 
of  mere  ''  ecclesiastical  organization,"  of 
mint  and  cummin,  begins  to  be  understood. 
The  publication  is  moreover  important, 
since  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  authorized 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  the  dissenting 
clergymen  of  the  Canton.    It  states, — 

*'  When  we  maintain  that  the  church  oagfat 
to  recognize  no  head  but  Jesus,  we  believe  that 
this  has  respect  only  to  doctrines  and  the  moral 
precepts  flowing  from  them ;  not  at  all  to  this 
or  that  question  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
on  which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  orders, 
each  church  is  at  liberty  to  take  the  side  which 
best -suits  its  own  necessities. 

^  Accordingly,  whilst  we  render  justice  to 
the  devotedness  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, we  may  be  permitted  to  utter  a  doubt  as 
to  the  principle  which  guided  its  formation. 
For  what  has  she  contended  t  Not  directly 
for  a  question  of  doctrine,  but  singly  for  the 
right  of  flocks  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  their 
pastors.  Now,  this  is  not,  at  least  as  a  gener- 
al thesis,  to  contend  for  the  rights  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  ror,  on  the  one  hand,  the  course  lo  be 
followed  in  the  election  of  pastors  is  not  t«n- 
peratively  preccrihed  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  on  the  other,  it  is  well  enough  known  that 
a  flocJc,  no  less  than  a  patron,  may  select  for 
its  spiritual  guide  a  heretic,  one  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  8t  John,  is  an  Anti- 
chrlsL  We  grant,  that  in  the  partkular  cases 
with  which  thev  were  occirpied,  our  brethren 
in  Scotland  r&lly  contended  for  the  saving 
truth ;  but  tlie  jirinciple  Which  they  have  main- 
tained is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  against  error. 
Let  them  not,  then,  exaggerate  the  tendency 
of  their  noble  conduct;  it  is  less  for  the  su- 
premacy of  Christ,  than  for  that  of  their  flocks, 
that  they  have  so  valiantly  struggled."    P.  16. 

When  the  dissenters  of  the  Vaod  have 
got  a  little  more  light,  they  may  further 
discern,  that  it  is  less  for  the  rights  of  their 
flocks,  to  which  extent  popular  sympathy 
went  with  them,  than  for  the  supremacy  of 
their  Presbyter ies^  Synods,  and  Assemblies 
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»f  their  Order,  in  short — ^that  the  clergy 
of  the  Free  Church  so  valiantly  struggled. 
Among  the  various  sects  in  Switzerland, 
Dr.  Alexander  naturally  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Independent  Church.  Its  or- 
.ganization  and  discipline  appear  simple, 
reasonable,  and  scriptural ;  and  if  not 
showing  many  signs  of  outward  prosperity, 
the  Independent  Congregations  appear  to 
be  prospering  in  spirit  and  usefulness.  Yet 
divisions  have  arisen  even  among  these  lit- 
tle scattered  flocks ;  and  in  alluding  to 
these  Dr.  Alexander  is  led  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks : — 

It  seldom  happens  that  any  portion  of  a 
commupity  brealcs  away  from  old  and  esta- 
blished forms  of  worshii)  or  belief,  without  this 
being  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  different  sects.  The  increased  disposition 
to  exercise  the  riffht  of  individual  judgment ; 
the  importance  miich  comes  to  be  attached  to 
every  difference  of  judgment,  even  the  most 
minute  ;  and  too  o()en  the  idle  love  of  change 
or  the  foolish  vanity  of  differing  from  others, 
continually  operate  at  such  times  in  the  way 
of  multiplying  the  parties  into  which  religious 
inquirers  divide  themselves.  That  this  is  an 
evil,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny ;  but  it  is  an 
evil  which,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
tilings^  we  must  be  content  to  Dear  as  part  of 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  that  great  good 

of  which  it  is  the  attendant 

The  first  form  in  which  diversity  of  senti- 
ment invaded  these  communities,  was  a  species 
of  mysticiam.  Some  persons  arose  who  pre- 
tended that  Christians  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
'  an  inward  light  distinct  from  that  of  natural 
reason  and  the  written  word,  and  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  direct  inspiration  from  heaven ; 
and  to  the  enjoyment  or  this  they  laid  claim. 
Others  again,  without  going  so  far  as  this, 
placed  undue  stress  upon  the  internal  life  of 
the  Christian,  and  treated  as  unnecessary  or 
superstitious  all  outward  profession  and  the 
use  of  means.  To  these  enthusiastic  notions, 
the  piety  of  Southern  France  and  Switzerland 
seems  prone,  both  among  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. They  are  generally,  however,  rather 
the  peculiarities  of  individuals  than  the  tenets 
of  sects,  and  appear  and  disappear  without 
making  an^  permanent  impression  upon  the 
general  religious  community.  So  it  has  been 
amonff  the  Swiss  dissenting  churches  ;  a  few 
individuals  here  and  there  have  adopted  these 
views,  and  have  given  some  trouble  to  the 
churches  with  which  they  were  connected ;  but 
beyopd  this,  their  influence  has  not  reached. 

T^e  same  may  be  said  of  LarcUmism,  a 
form  of  error  which  it  is  not  very  eas^  to  de- 
scribe, and  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
founder,  the  minister  Lardon.  It  seems  to  be 
a  species  of  Irvingism,  in  so  far  as  iu  leaders 
lay  claim  to  the  apostleship,  and  maintain  that 
each  individual  church  should  present  a  type 
or  pattern  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  with 
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all  the  officers  appointed  by  him.  Hence  they 
have  'apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  list  furnished  \y  St.  Paul  in 
Eph.  iv.  1 1,  and  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  This  sect  arose 
in  1830.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct,  the  multi- 
plicity of  offices  being  such,  that  to  fill  them 
up  required  always  more  men  than  the  flock 
could  furnish.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  sect 
carry  their  principle  of  reproducinff  apostolic 
usages,  that  they  would  assemble  tor  worship 
only  in  an  upper  room ;  some  of  them  refused 
to  shave  their  beards ;  and  some  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  un-apostolic  a  practice 
as  sending  letters  by  the  post,  but  always  trans- 
mitted them  by  the  hands  of  messengers  t  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  consistency's  sake,  the 
letters  themselves  were  written  in  Greek.  One 
wonders  also  how  such  strict  adherents  ro 
primitive  usages  could  bring  their  minds  to 
wear  hats,  and  coats,  and  shoes. 

In  1832,  Irvingism^  in  its  genuine  form,  was 
introduced  among  the  Swiss  Christians  by 
Messrs.  Drammond  and  Carey,  from  this  coun- 
try. This  system  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  adherents,  especially  from  among  the 
Oratoire  party  at  Geneva.  Upon  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches  it  made  but  little  impres- 
sion. 

About  the  ^ear  1837.  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  Wesleyan  Methodism 
into  Switzerland,  which  had  the  effect  of  con- 
siderably disturbing  some  of  the  dissenting 
churches  there.  The  Independent  Church  at 
Lausanne  was  nearly  entirely  ruined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discussions  excited  by  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  then  pastor,  of  the  Wesleyan  doc- 
trine of  perfection,  and  by  the  lengths  to  which 
he  and  his  adherents  carried  their  views.  At 
present,  the  Wesleyan  party  is  almost  extinct 
m  Switzerland.  They  have,  I  believe,  only 
one  congregation,  and  that  not  a  large  one;  it 
is  at  Lausanne,  and  is  under  the  pastorate  of 
Mr.  Cook,  a  gentleman  from  this  country. 

Since  1839,  by  much  the  most  formidable 
enemy  with  which  the  Independent  Churches 
of  Switzerland  have  had  to  contend,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  Plymouthism  or  Dar- 
byism.  Mr.  Darby,  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  founder  of  the  sect  known  by  the 
name  of  Plymouth  brethren,  visited  Switzer- 
land in  1838.  His  first  residence  was  at  Ge- 
neva, where  he  industriously  propagated  his 
peculiar  views,  and  not  without  encourage- 
ment Having  succeeded  in  forming  a  party 
there,  he,  in  March,  1840,  passed  over  to  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  and  settled  at  Lausanne. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  town,  he  found 
the  Independent  Church  rent  in  pieces  by  the 
Wesleyan  controversy;  he  set  himself  imme- 
diately to  oppose  the  Wesleyan  party,  which 
he  didf  with  great  success ;  and  having  routed 
them,  he  bent  all  his  efforts  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  his  own  views  regaraing  the  intention 
of  prophecy,  and  the  proper  order  of  the 
church. 

We  cannot  tell  at  length  how  Mr.  Dar^y, 
in  his  turn,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Alezan- 
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der,  *'  routed"  by  an  Independent  minister 
named  Rochat.  How  the  Catholics  must 
exult  in  these  things — exult  without  cause. 
One  important  object  of  Dr.  Alexander's 
tour  was  to  trace  the  personal  history  and 
opinions  of  Jean  Baptiste  Morelli,  whom 
Sir  William  Hamilton*  has  described  as  "  the 
father  of  Non-intrusion,  and,  in  general, 
of  Independent  principles;  and  whom  Dr. 
Alexander  recognizes  as  the  first  great  ad- 
vocate of  Congregational  views  of  Church 
polity ;  and  a  man,  consequently,  whose 
history  must  be  most  interesting  to  those 
who  have  adopted  similar  views.  Morelli 
was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  wrote,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the 
Discipline  and  Polity  of  the  Christian 
Church.  His  principles  were  truly  Inde- 
pendent. He  was  a  genuine  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  People.  One 
can  understand  what  the  man  would  be  at, 
of  whom  Beza,  reckoning  his  doctrines  er- 
roneous, and  such  as  would  unsettle  the  or- 
der established  in  the  reformed  churches, 
thus  writes : 

"  Among  other  things  submitted  to  a  synod' 
there  was  heard  the  summary  of  a  book  on 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  composed  by  a  Paris- 
ian named  Morelli,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  is  pretended  that  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions ought  to  be  conducted  by  all  the  people 
assembled  together,  each  givmg  his  voice,  in 
place  of  (as  is  the  ca^e  where  churches  and 
consistories  are  already  arranged,)  the  elec- 
tion being  conducted  apart,  afler  an  examina- 
tion as  to  doctrine  and  manners,  by  the  minis- 
ters and  elders,  or  eUe  at  the  colloquies ;  which 
election,  after  being  notified  to  tlie  people,  the 
latter  are  free  either  to  confirm  it,  or  to  debate 
it  before  the  Consistory,  or,  if  it  need  be,  to 
carr^  it  still  further,  viz.  to  the  provincial  or 
National  Synod,  so  as  to  avoid  intrigue  and 
all  confusion »'' 

Need  we  tell  that  Morelli's  book  was 
condemned  by  the  Synod,  and  the  author 
finally  excommunicated  ? 

Afler  the  passing  of  this  sentence,  Morelli 
went  to  Geneva.  Here,  finding  himself  ex- 
cluded from  Christian  fellowship,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  censure  pronounced  upon  him 
by  the  Synod  of  Orleans,  he  complained  to 
the  Genevese  clergy,  that  he  had  been  unjust- 
ly and  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  French 
church,  and  prayed  them,  notwithstanding  the 
sentence  under  which  he  had  been  laid,  to  ad  • 
mlt  him  to  the  privileges  of  the  church.  They, 
''to  prevent  tlie  scandals"  to  which  such  an 

*  Tn  •  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Non-intrasion 
party,  entitled,  '*  Be  not  Schtsmatica,  be  not  Martyre 
by  MMtake.'* 
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assertion  might  give  rise,  granted  him  a  eoo- 
t'erence,  at  which  they  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  retract  the  sentiments  to  which  be  had 
given  utterance.  In  this  they  failed,  for  Mo- 
relli held  to  his  opinions  as  scriptural,  but  at 
the  same  time  pleaded  that,  even  supposing 
(hem  erroneous,  the  error  was  not  eucn  as  to 
require  that  he  should  be  cut  off  from  Chris- 
lian  communion.  Unable  to  torn  him  from 
his  course,  the  ministers  handed  him  over  to 
the  Consistory,  under  the  charge  of  having  af- 
firmed, ^^that  it  is  a  pernicious  thing,  and 
contrar]^  to  the  example  of  the  apostles,  that 
the  ministers  should  have  a  council  apart  from 
the  people  ;*'  but  Morelli,  instead  of  appearing 
at  the  summons  of  tlie  Consistory,  retired  from 
Geneva,  probably  to  Lyons. 

This  is  a  highly  edifying  narrative.  The 
system  of  persecution  was  continued,  un- 
til,— 

Not  satisfied  with  inflicting  upon  their  erring 
brother  the  highest  ecclesiastical  punishment. 
Calvin  and  his  associates  deemed  it  necessary^ 
also,  to  invoke  against  him  the  vengeance  of 
the  civil  power.  A  report  of  their  proceedings 
in  his  case  was  accordingly  drawn  op,  and  laid 
before  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  with  a  peti- 
tion that  they  would  deal  with  him  '^as  reason 
required." 

Morelli,  aware  of  the  temper  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  now  to  do,  and  having*  the 
fate,  doubtless,  of  Servetus,  Alciatus,  Tell, 
and  others,  before  his  eyes,  did  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  abide  the  summons  of  these  stem 
guardians  of  orthodoxy.  Betaking  himself  to 
yons,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Syndics  of 
Geneva,  in  which  he  defended  his  own  con- 
duct, and  complained  of  the  harshness  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  Consistory. 
This  he  transmitted  through  his  wife,  who 
appears  to  have  remained  behind  in  Geneva. 

Unable  to  deed  with  Morelli  in  person,  the 
rulers  of  Geneva  resolved  that  they  would 
nevertheless  proceed  against  him  as  far  as  they 
could,  and,  at  any  rate,  do  justice  upon  his 
book.  For  this  purpose  they  convened  on  the 
26th  September,  1563,  and  proceeded  to  their 
self-appointed  duty  religiously :  ^'having,'*  as 
they  are  careful  to  record,  '^  God  and  the  holy 
scriptures  before  their  eyes,  and  having  in- 
voked his  holy  name  for  the  performiii^  of 
right  judgment,  saying :  In  the  name  or  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.''  After 
due  deliberation,  they  unanimously  resolred, 
that  Morelli  should  be  regarded  as  guilty  of 
contumacy,  and  proceeded  against  with  the 
utmost  rigor.  He  was  accordingly  outlawed, 
— a  sentence  which  subjected  him  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  if  again  found  within  the 
Canton  of  Geneva.  His  book  was  also  de- 
nounced as  heretical  and  dangerous.  All 
booksellers  were  forbidden  to  retain  it  in  their 
shopii ;  all  good  citizens  were  enjoined  not  to 
buy  it,  nor  to  keep  it ;  and  those  wno  happened 
to  possess  a  copy  were  requested  to  deliver  it 
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up  to  the  roagiBtrates,  that  it  might  be  de- 
stroyed. This  silly  edict  fully  accounts  for 
the  exceeding  scarcity  of  the  work  at  the 
present  day. 

The  persecution  did  not  cease  here ;  but 
time  and  the  strength  of  truth  made  it 
needful  to  temporize, — for  Morelli  would 
not  give  up  his  "  errors."  Of  the  close  of 
his  life  there  is  no  trace.  Dr.  Alexander 
throws  out  a  conjecture  that  he  may  have 
perished  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Independency  for  the  time  seems  to 
have  either  died  with  him,  or  to  have  been 
let  quietly  die  out.  Such  was  the  severity 
shown  to  the  "  father  of  Non-intrusion," 
the  first  advocate  of  the  rights  of  "  the 
Christian  People."  If  the  people  of  Ge- 
neva have  erected  no  monument  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  the  excommunicators 
and  persecutors  of  Morelli  and  Servetus, 
neither  modern  Independents  nor  worse 
heretics  need  be  very  deeply  grieved..  If 
magistrates  will  no  longer  *'  deal  as  reason 
requires/'  with  men  denounced  by  very 
orthodox  and  zealous  ministers,  the  cause 
of  regret  ^to  private  Christians  is  still  less. 
But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  Dr. 
Alexander's  beok,  as  we  wished  to  give 
those  of  our  readers  not  likely  early  to  fall 
iti  with  it,  a  taste  of  its  quality.  It  is 
directly  an  exceedingly  agreeable  and  in- 
structive work,  and  indirectly  one  much 
more  instructive. 

Dr.  Alexander  reached  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh  in  thirty-seven  hours  after 
leaving  Osteiid,  and  spent  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  Dover,,  and  two  hours  in  London. 
'*  Such  are  the  achievements  of  steam  1" 
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AHKR1C4N  NicKSAMES.— I  will  put  the  reader 
in  ponsenion  of  the  meaning  of  words  he  oAen 
eees  in  the  perutal  of  American  newapapera  and 
novels  which  I  have  gatb*>red.  New-York  is  the 
Empire  ^tate.  and  with  th>'  following  comprises 
Yankee  land, which  word  Yankee  is  most  properly 
a  corruption  of  Y engeese,  the  old  Indian  word  for 
English  ;  so  that,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  John 
Bull  is,  after  all,  a  Yankee : 

MaMMsbofeiU The  Bay  Suta,  Steady  BabiU. 

gbada  bland Plaaution  Stale. 

VermoQt Banner  Bute,  ot  Graaa  Moon- 

Uin  Boye. 

Nawfiamfeblre    .    .    .    .  The  Granite  Bute. 

Cunaeeiieni Freeatone  Btaia. 

Maine ........  Lumber  Bute. 

These  are  the  Yankees  par  exeeUmee^  and  it  is 
not  polite  or  even  civil  for  a  traveller  to  consirier 
or  mention  any  of  the  other  States  as  laboring  un- 
der the  idea  that  they  ev*  r  could,  by  any  possibi- 
lity, be  considered  as  Yankees ;  for  in  the  south 
the  word  Yankee  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  tin 
peddler,  a  sharp,  Sam  Slick. 


Pennevltaniaia 
New  JerMy.    . 


.    .    .  The  Keyftone  Bute. 

.    .    .  The  Jeriey  (prooonaeed  Jtr* 
aaf)  Blaee. 
Delaware     ......  Little  Delaware. 

Maryland Monumental- 

Virf  ioia  .......  Tbe  Old  Dominion,  and  MNne> 

timre  ibe  Cavaliers. 

Nonh  Carolina Rip  Yen  Winkle. 

Sooth  Carolina     ....  The  Palmetto  Bute. 

Georgia Pine  State. 

Ohio Tbe  Bnelieyea. 

Kentneiiy Tbe  Comoraokers. 

Ahibttma Alabama. 

Tenneaeee The  Lion*a  Deo. 

Mineoori The  Puiief. 

Illinoie Tbe  Boekera. 

Indiana The  Hooaien. 

Miebigan The  Wolverinee. 

Arkanaaa Tbe  Tootiipieiiera. 

Looiaiana Tbe  Creole  Btate. 

Mlaaiaaippi Tbe  Border  Beeglei. 

I  do  not  know  what  elegant  names  have  been 
given  to  tbe  Floridas,  the  Iowa,  or  any  of  the 
other  territoriea  ;  but  no  d«ubt  they  are  equally 
aignificant.  Texas,  I  suppose,  will  be  called  An- 
nexation State.  Thia  information,  although  it 
appears  frivolous,  is  very  useful ;  aa  without  it 
much  of  the  perpetual  war  of  politics  in  the  States 
cannot  be  understood. — Ueui.  BonntfcmstU't  new 
work  on  Conadn, 

Naturs  rot  ar  Utjlitari4R.— If  Nature  gave 
a  preference  to  the  useful  over  the  ornamental, 
she  would  have  ppiduced  a  drab-colored,  (|uaker- 
like,  piosaic  world,  instead  of  the  brilliant,  joyous, 
and  poetical  globe,  which  it  is  our  good  fortune  to 
inhaoit.  Flowers,  bright  hues,  sweet  odors,  music, 
all  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  earth  and 
heaven,  are  fhe  poetry  of  nature ;  useless,  per- 
haps, in  the  opinion  of  certain  rigid  economists, 
but  not  in  the  sight  of  enlightened  moralists,  who 
hold  that  nothing  can  be  more  truly  useful  in  the 
loAiest  sense  of  the  word,  because  we  may  pre- 
sume that  nothing  can  be  more  acrepiable  to  a 
benevolent  Creator,  than  the  diffusion  of  enjoy- 
ment among  human  creatures.  Had  Nature 
thought  thai  tbe  nutritious  plants  were  c^the  most 
consequence,  would  she  ha^%  left  them  undeco- 
rated,  v^hen  ahe  has  laviahed  sO  many  charms 
upon  the  rose?  We  recommend  tbe  following 
passage,  from  a  French  writer,  to  the  attention  of 
our  strict  utilitarians.  *  Priserire  les  arts  agr^- 
bles,  et  ne  vouloir  que  ceux  qui  sunt  absolumeat 
utiles,  c'est  blamer  la  Nature  qui  produit  les  fleurs, 
les  roses,  les  jasmins,  comme  elie  produit  des 
fruits.*  There  are  more  uses  in  the  apparently 
useless  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosopliy ;  and 
perhaps  fewer  real  uses  in  the  seemingly  useful. 

Retirshbst  or  M».  Tait.— Mr.  Tait,  the  em- 
inent publisher  of  Edinburgh,  the  Magazine  bear- 
ing whose  name  haa  made  it  more  generally 
known  as  connected  with  able  literature,  has  is- 
sued a  preparatory  farewell  (for  next  year)  to  tbe 
public.  Mr  Tait*a  ronnexion  with  business  is 
coeval  with  our  idterarjf  OwtetUy  about  ihiriy  years; 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  can,  after  that  period, 
s*'ek  the  otium  of  bonorab'e  and  successful  «xer- 
tion  Booksellers  wiil  ktat  omthors:  and  we 
question  if  the  most  giAed  writer  in  his  Magazine 
(which  niH  now  come  into  the  market)  could  en- 
able himself  to  retire  on  a  moderate  provision 
afler  a  century  of  toil.  We  do  not,  ttierefbre, 
envy  those  who  have  prospered,  and  dceeived  to 
prosper,  in  any  path  of  literary  enterprise ;  and 
cordiiitly  wish  our  contemporary  many  yeara  of 
health  and  enjoy ment.-<-Ltl.  QnuiU, 


TO  THE  DOVE. 

■r   IB^   tlTE  J.    r.    IMITH. 

U&iL,  emblem  or  the  dsarait  tie 
Thai  human  heut*  cod  bind, 

Love'*  uJI-deTOUd  conitancji 
Whan  kindled  Rouli  are  joined  ! 

Than  ihee,  no  purer  image  Gil* 


.iche  in 


Tbe  uf 'e  and  the  *iil(uni  alwr* 

I>9iniaion  of  the  ikj ;  , 

J  maik  th'  iroperiat  lordi  of  air 

With  i-ecal  panip  meep  bj : 
Bui,  ah  !  tlieir  flight,  Hir  lUDnard  fpread. 

So  loft  emoiioQ  briogi ; 
Forebodinc  aounda  of  no  petrade 

The  luahjng  of  tbeir  winga. 

Bot  ibou,  what  melting  ivraalneM  glow* 

In  thj  long,  malloir  sole. 
Heard  where  ihe  random  wild  flower  biowa 

In  foreat  gloomi  remote. 
O,  more  than  languaca  can  eapreaa, 

Of  love  and  truth  la  there;— 
The  depth  of  woman'*  tendamaH — 

The  puiilj  of  prayer ! 

Mora  mellowiiig  palhoa  atampa  that  alrain 

Than  mnaic'a  aeif  ailbrdf. 
To  bid  tbe  boaom  thrill  again 

From  ita  prufoundeal  chorda 
And  anob  ita  power  to  giTe  leleaae 

From  paaiion'a  earthW  apatl, 
Tbal,  litlening,  I  could  bid,  in  p< 

Tbe  reatma  of  time  fareweil. 


Sponuneoua  worabip  hallowa  deep 

The  acene  where  nune  intradei, 
When  earth  and  haaTen,  oommaoing,  keep 

Tbe  aibbtth  of  iba  wood* ; 
While  BUnaal  aanotifiea  Ihe  calm, 

Devoul,  ofaartb,  and  akiea; 
And  low,  like  prajetfiromfielda  of  balm. 

The  brealb  uf  ereoing  aigha. 

yet,apotlflti  dove,  religion  lenda 

Hj  Ibame  eglorj  too — 
A  cbarm,  harmonioitalf  ibal  blend* 

With  nature -■  iimpia  due. 
O  maTTelloua  wa*  the  ngn  of  loTa 

Through  tbae  )o  mortala  gi*en. 
When  iiooped  ih*  brooding  winp  abois 

TheH^eatjofheaiao! 


Bird  of  tbe  conaecrated  plume. 

Whom  Earth'*  Creator  cboea, 
(Wbil*t  jet  above  iia  watery  tomb 

One  lonely  mountain  roea,) 
To  waft  the  plidae  of  peaca  10  me 

The  olive's  welcotae  bouib  : 
1  hail  thee  mercy'i  herald  tben, 

Hsr  aaered  aymbol  now. 


Pron  FtumS  Hifaiina. 

HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

I. 
Daughter  of  BmM*,  languidly  reclining, 
Chidiog.the  wild  wavaa  beatiog  'neath  Uij  ci 

Trim  welt  tby  taper,  let  it  be  a  baacoD  - 
Unto  bim  coming. 


Satfbrtb  the  bauqset,  crown  the  cup  with  Sowei 
Crowait  with  niaei  mingled  with  tbe  myrtle; 
Cypraia  nor  yew-leaf  ih ado w  o'er  the  goblet 
Sacred  to  Venui. 


Heavy  and  ragga<I  sail  tbe  clonila  abat>e  him, 
Hesry  and  created  iwell  the  waTea  beneath  bin, 
Scarcely  ■  moonbeam  light*  the  poliihed  ehouldti 
Of  tbe  *UODg  iwimmar. 
V, 
Liiteo  '.   a  abriak  eomaa,  cleafiog  tbrongb  tb* 

I*  it  tbe  aea-aprlte  icreaming  lo  it*  bllowa  f 
Or  tha  thrill  cry  of  one  who  call*  fi>r  aoocor 
Toihedeafbillow*.> 
VI. 


Hark !  now  'tla  lo*t,  and  Dow  *gBin  it  riaa^- 
Now  a  long  lilenoe,  broken  by  ue  plathinf 
Of  tbe  >elad  water*. 
VII. 
Shut  to  thy  caaemem;  feed  tha  lamp  no  longat ; 
Scatter  the  roiea,  let  iham  die  and  wither: 
lore  Laander  come*  to  aeek  Iby  bowar , 
Ocean  Lath  claimed  blm. 
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From  the  Literary  GJaxette.' 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  EIilD  OF  THESE 

THINGS  ? 

When  another  life  is  added 

To  the  heaving  turbid  mass ; 
When  another  breath  of  being 

Stains  creation's  tarnished  glass ; 
When  the  first  cry,  weak  and  piteoas, 

Heralds  long-endaring  pain, 
And  a  soul  from  non-existence 

SprinsB,  that  ne'er  can  die  again ; 
When  the  mother's  passionate  welcome 

Sorrow'-like  bttrsts  forth  in  tears, 
And  the  sire's  self-gratalation 

Prophecies  of  future  jears-^ 

It  is  well  we  eaanot  see 
What  the  end  shall  be. 

When  across  the  infiint-featnree 

Trembles  the  faint  dawn  of  miod ; 
When  the  heart  looks  from  the  windows 

Of  the  eyes  that  were  so  blind ; 
When  the  Incoherent  murmurs 

Syllable  each  swaddled  thooght. 
To  the  fend  ear  of  affection 

With  a  boundless  promise  franght, 
Kindling  great  hopes  fbr  to-morrow 

From  that  dull  uncertain  ray, 
As  by  glimmering  of  the  twilight 

Is  foreshown  the  perfect  day — 

It  is  well  we  canndtsee 
What  the  end  shall  be. 

When  the  boy  upon  the  threshold 

Of  his  all-comprising  home, 
Parts  aside  the  arm  maternal 

That  enloeks  him  ere  he  roam ;  * 
When  the  canTa«  of  his  vessel 

Flutters  to  the  favoring  gales, 
Years  of  solitary  exile 

Hid  behind  its  sonny  sails ; 
When  his  pulses  beat  with  ardor, 

And  his  sinews  stretch  for  toil ; 
And  a  hundred  bold  emprises 

Lure  him  to  that  eastern  solic- 
it is  well  we  cannot  eee 
Whet  the  end  shall  be. 

When  the  youth  beside  the  maiden 

Looks  into  her  credulous  eyes ; 
When  the  heart  upon  the  surface 

Shines  too  happy  to  be  wise ;' 
He  by  speeches  less  than  gestured 

Hinteth  what  her  hopes  expound. 
Laving  oat  the  waste  hereafter 

Like  enchanted  garden-ground : 
He  may  ptiter — so  do  many. 

She  may  snffer — so  most  ail ; 
Both  may  yet,  world  disappointed, 

This  lost  hour  of  love  recall — 

It  is  well  we  cannot  see 
What  the  end  shell  be. 

When  the  altar  of  religion 

Greeto  the  expectant  bridal  pair ; 
When  the  vow  that  lasts  till  cfying 

Vibrates  on  the  sacred  air ; 
When  man's  lavish  protestations 

Doubt  of  after-change  defy, 
Comforting  the  frailer  spirit. 

Bound  his  servitor  for  aye ; 

3e* 


When  beneath  love's  silver  moonbeams 

Af  any  rocks  in  shadow  sleep 
Undiscovered  till  possession 
Shows  the  dangeriof  the  deep — 

It  is  well  we  cannot  see 
What  the  end  shall  be. 

Whatsoever  is  beginning, 

That  is  wrought  bj  hnman  skill. 
Every  dering  emanation 

Of  the  mind's  ambitions  will ; 
Every  first  impulse  of  passion. 

Gush  of  love,  or  twinge  of  hate ; 
Ever^  launch  upon  the  waters. 

Wide  horizoned  by  our  fate  ; 
Evenr  venture  in  the  chances 

Of  life's  sad,  oft  desperate,  game. 
Whatsoever  be  our  motive. 

Whatsoever  be  our  aim — 

It  is  well  we  cannot  see 
What  the  end  shall  be. 


tRARSLATBD 


FitHB  Telt'i  MifUioe. 
NAPOLEON. 

rROM    TttX     FRBVCB  OF    AVeUSTB 
BABSIBK. 


0  Corsican !  tfaoa  of  the  stem  contour. 

Thy  France,  how  fair  was  she, 
When  the  broad,  ardent  son  of  Messidoe 

At  length  beheld  her  free  ! 
Like  a  young  mare,  unbroke  to  servitude, 

Bridle  she  seom'd  and  rein ; 
Still  on  her  hot  flai»fcs  smoked  the  reoeat  blood 

Of  kings  on  seafiblds  slain. 

Proudly  her  free  hoof  struck  the  ancient  soil ; 

Harsh  word  or  brutal  deed 
She  knew  not ;  never  hind  of  outrage  vile 

Had  pass*d  on  that  wild  steed. 
Never  had  her  deep  flanks  the  saddle  borne. 

Or  hamefs  of  the  foe ; 
All  virgin  she ;  her  lieavy  mane  udshom 

Wanton'd  in  vagrant  flow. 

The  eye  of  fire  set  in  her  slender  head 

Shot  forth  a  tameless  ray  ; 
Eear'd  up  ereot,  the  whole  world  she  ditmay'd 

With  her  shrill  savage  neich. 
Napoleon  came ;  he  marked  her  noble  strain. 

Her  blood,  her  mettle  bold ; 
Grasping  the  thick  locks  of  her  gipsy  mane, 

The  Centaur  fix'd  his  hohf . 

Booted  he  mounted ;  since  he  knew  full  well 

She  loved  the  voice  of  war. 
Clarion,  and  beating  drum,  and  trumpet's  swell, 

And  cannon's  roar. 
He  gave  the  wide  world  for  her  hunting  ground : 

aiB  sport  was  war  and  spoil ; 
Nor  rest,  nor  night,  nor  sleep  his  charger  found. 

Ever  unceasing  toil. 

O'er  flesh,  like  clay,  gallop'd  the  goaded  hone,— 

Breast*deep  in  blood  and  tears. 
She  trampled  generetions  in  her  course 

For  fifteen  hideoos  years. 
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For  fili««D  yeartof  earoage,  wo,  and  wrath, 

0*er  pioitrate  landa  abe  rode ; 
And  itill  the  wure  not  out  the  endleaa  path 

Her  hoof  of  iron  trode. 

Weary  at  laat  of  ever  onward  heating, 

Finding  no  resting-place ; 
Weary  of  grinding  earth,  of  wildly  waating 

Like  dost  the  human  race  : 
With  limbs  unnerred,  staggering  at  every  pace, 

Weak  ks  if  death  were  near. 
She  pray'd  the  Corsican  a  moment*B  grace. 

Tyrant !  he  would  not  hear. 

Closer  be  pressed  her  with  his  vigorous  thigh, 

Furious  ner  teeth  he  broke. 
Hard  drew  the  bit,  stifled  the  piercing  cry 

That  quicken *d  torture  woke. 
She  staggered  on  *.  but  one  dread  battle-day 

Prone  on  the  field  she  fell ; 
Unhorsed,  unhelm'd,  her  demon-rider  lay. 

Crush *d  on  a  heap  of  shell. 


[Die. 


THE  WORLD  A  SEPULCHRE. 

There  is  the  lone  church-yard 

In  aome  sequestered  glen. 
Where  cottars  sleep  beneath  the  award. 

Remote  from  haunts  of  men ; 

Theie  b  the  atene-paved  burial  place. 

The  oity*a  crowded  bed 
Of  graves,  where  rest  full  many  a  race  7 

"A  city  of  the  dead!" 

There  are  the  wildernesaes  vast. 
Where  sand  or  anowy  wreath 

Have  o'er  the  weary  pilgrim  oast 
The  still  repose  of  death. 

There  are  the  bowels  of  that  land 
That  opened  at  God*s  word. 

Ingulfing  Korah  and  hia  band 
When  they  defied  the  Lord. 

There  are  the  hateful  fields  of  death, 
Strewn  with  remains  of  War, 

Where  millions  yielded  up  their  breath, 
Crush'd  by  her  •<  Iron  Car." 


There  is  the  fathomless  blue 
With  all  its  hidden  things. 

That  o*er  a  goodly  company- 
Its  mocking  requiem  singa. 


Death  strews  its  victims  every  where 
O'er  mountain,  vale,  and  wave ; 

The  world's  a  splendid  sepulchre, 
A  vast  revolving  grave !        G.  G«  dk  J.  B. 


THE  FIRST  GREY  HAIR. 

BT  <  THB  OLD  MAJOB.' 

As  frost  upon  the  hills 
In  autumn's  yellow  day, 

Memento  of  the  coming 
Of  winter  and  decay  ; 


As  a  leaf  in  summer  falling 

On  the  green  parterre. 
Is  that  monitor  to  man, — 

His  first  grey  hair ! 

Grey  hairs  are  meant  for  wisdom 

And  sober  reverence ; 
Reject  not,  man,  the  teaching 

Of  their  silent  eloquence. 
From  the  garden  of  thy  thoughts 

Pluck  out  the  choking  tare. 
And  take  prudence  by  the  hand 

With  thy  first  grey  hair. 

Pause,  lady,  at  the  mirror. 

Nor  alightingly  disdain 
The  little  aign  that  telleth 

Of  beauty  on  the  wane. 
Oh  !  hold  not  fkce  and  form 

And  vanitiea  too  dear, 
And  thou  wilt  not  dread  the  eight 

Of  thy  first  grey  bur. 

Thy  child  will  best  beoome 

xhy  gems  and  costly  gear : 
Tea,  men  will  praise  toy  wisdom. 

And  think  thee  still  more  lair.- 
Old  time  shall  be  forgotten. 

And  cheated  year  by  year. 
If  ahame  ia  but  a  stranger 

To  thy  first  grey  hair  ! 


From  die  AtlieiHMnB. 
A  LOVE-DREAM. 

BT   CBARLE8   SWAIV. 

By  thewilla^  hawthorn  seated 

Waita  a  village  maiden  fiur ; 
In  her  ear  are  sounds  repeated 

She  hath  heard  elsewhere. 
Why  hath  happiness  such  fleetneai. 

Wings  that  never  rest  ? 
When  did  memory's  words  of  sweetDesi 

Dwell  in  sweeter  breaat? 

Lmuhf  liea  the  field  before  her 

In  the  twilight  hour, 
Yet  the  face  of  her  adorer 

Smiles  from  leaf  and  flower. 
htwrd  ia  her  loving  vision. 

Inward  Hats  she  to  her  heart ; 
In  a  world  of  thought  Elysian, 

Where  time  has  no  part. 

Lost  in  dreams  of  lender  foeling. 

She  forgets  her  cottage  birth ; 
Lost  in  all  love*s  fond  ravealingi 

She  is  far  from  earth. 
Truly  but  she  dreameth  greatly, 

Noblj  doth  the  maiden  fore ; 
She  ia  in  a  manaion  stately 

Wedded  lady  to  ihe  heir ! 

Wake  her  not — ^too  soon  love  waketh— 

Soon  is  lost  its  world  of  dreams ; 
Like  a  golden  bubble,  breaketh 

All  that  most  enduring  seems ! 
Brighter  heaven  her  soin  is  seeing 

In  her  trance  than  aught  above; 
Lost  the  whole  of  sense  and  beiiig 

In  the  fullnese  of  her  leva  1 
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Writ  oak  bi  voitb  rom  Hiiico.— It  U  high 
tima  thai  wa  in  EofUnd  ihouM  taka  into  •eriont 
coDiideraliaD  iha  quailioo,  Wlml  can  be  done  to 
aave  Ihe  miinrabla  iDd  impotant  Repubiio  of 
Maiico  from  silinction  aa  an  indcpendaDt  na- 
tion^ Apiit  from  all  ihe  probiemnlical  stiIcod- 
aequencei  of  ita  ilwarptioii  into  the  United  Blilei 
— and  ihej  am  momentoua  — Iho  fate  <if  Mexico 
haa  an  immediala  practical  importaoca  for  all 
elauaa  of  mao  in  Ihia  country,  being  inaeparablv 
idantiGud  with  that  of  a  tsiI  amount  of  Britiah 
capital.  Expunge  Mexico  from  ibe  liat  of  na- 
liuna,  and  »ith  the  lame  blow  you  put  out  the 
firei  on  thouaanda  of  Engliah  hearlha.  Already 
we  haTe  aufiared  enougb  bj  the  waale  and  decay 
of  ihe  wealth  we  bare  initeited  in  that  country  ; 
the  annihilation  of  what  re maina  would  acatler 
bankruptcy  among  our  merchanta,  jwrBlyxe  our 
ioduilrjidiaorderall  the  funcliona  of  nur  national 
life,  and  apread  iiarvaiion  among  our  working 
alaaaea.  And  thia  ii.  the  cO'icluiion  to  which 
e*eota  ars  tending  in  a  rapid  and  accumnlatinc 
flood,  that  muat  inevitably  bear  down  all  auch 
'  flimay  barriara  aa  Santa  Anna'*  countrymen  can 
aet  up  againit  it. 

That  lb«  United  Sutea  are  bent  on  aeixing  thi 


whole  Mexican  territory  ie  a  fact  they  aearerlv 

acend  lo  diaruiM     The  manniir  in  which 

they  intend  lo  e^ct  their  parpoi> 


condeacend  ic 


I  that  by  which  tbey  haTe 
already  lecured  Teiai ;  Ibe  aama  piratical  lyiteni 
aa  that  by  which  [hey  had  begun  to  poaseu  them. 
aelfca  of  Louisiana,  before  IDey  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  arquiiing  it  in  t'e  more  legilimate  way  of 
pnrchan.  .  Tbe  preaant  prtly  warfare  they  arc 
waging  on  the  froDlier  ii  but  an  •  piiOde  in  ihe 
great  plot.  General  Taylor'*  force  li  but  tht- 
precoraor  of  tbe  real  army  of  invaeion — theoqual- 
ter  and  backwoodsman,  men  in  whom  ii  ia  ■  he- 
reditary and  inTincibte  i  Dili nc t  al ways  to  depart 
from  before  the  approach  of  citiliiitioo,  lo  avoid 
every  *pot  where  law  haa  become  eatabliihvd, 
and  never  t»  feel  then 


hundred*,  and  Bnally  in  multitodei,  lik«  eurioa 

Republic  < 
win   be  c 


birda  to  the  quarry,  the  Northern  proriacea  of  tho 

lie  will  be  overrun ;  and  thence  the  prooew 

itinued   until   the  whole   territory  >• 


filled   and    mastered  by  Iheaa  unprincipled  and 
dciperataly  energetic  i mm igranta.    Already  m 


of  the  province*  have  ahown  a  willing  alacrity  W 
meet  toe  destiny  they  fbreaee  ;  not  from  any  ai^ 
faction  they  bear  to  their  encroechinc  neigbbora, 

if  anorcbr,  bot   ' 

Itched  n 

emments,  and  eager  to  accede  to  the  hIeMinga  of 
Uw  and  order  from  any  Power  alrong  enough  M 

iiicfl  muat  b«  tranquillized,  and  ber  ainngth 
consolidated  by  good  and  stable  governtnent,  or 
-'^eia  lost.    Thia  baa  long  been  felt  by  her  allies; 

id  they  have  even  euggeated  and  indirectly 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  means  thst  eoemed  t« 
them  moat  likely  to  bring  about  tbe  desired  re- 
sult. The  proposed  panacea  waa  the  conver- 
■ion  of  the  Republic  into  a  Monarchy,  the  sceptre 
of  which  ihould  be  avrayed  by  some  Enropeaa 
Royal  cadet.  It  ii  needlesa  to  disease  tbe  ab- 
sUact  merits  of  this  plan  lioca  it  ia  a  mem  fig- 
ment of  political  speculation,  at  present  bejond 
the  Bcopit  of  any  practical  diacussion. 

There  !■  bai  one  aure  way  to  aav*  Haiioo,  and 
that  ia,  to  transfer  fresh,  healthy  blood  into  ku 
languid  veins ;  to  colonixe  a  ijoriioo  of  her  m^ 
nilieenl  territory  with  a  people  worthy  to  occupv 
and  able  to  defend  it      if  Mexico  were  to  raingb 


iQoiety  of  that  iddomitable  race  ibst  now  threat- 
ens her  eiiatence.  In  our  paper,  last  week,  oa 
lbs  project  of  cutting  a  ahip-canll  through  the 
great  Aitierican  Isthmus,, we  pointed  out  the 
■dmirable  opportunity  now  oflered  for  peopling 
the  IslhmuB  of  Tehuanteprc,  and  realizirg  the 
incalculable  natural  advantages  of  one  of  Ihe  moat 
•^ligible  commercisliiles  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Ihut  majestic  region,  teeming  with  boundlet* 
wealth,  washed  by  two  oceans,  traverved  through 
batf  ita  breadth  by  a  navigable  river,  which' offers 
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at  iti  month  the  finest  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, may  now  be  secured  by  Ea^lishmen.  Will 
thej  refuse  to  accept  a  region  which  was  selected 
by  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  great  conqueror 
CJortes  to  constitute  his  own  private  domain  ?  If 
ao,  the  French  will  be  delighted  to  grasp  the 
prize  we  disdain. — Speetator* 

A  Dead  Man  Diifivo. — The  following  ludic- 
roas  story  is  told  in  the  Lancet : — While  residing 
at  Rome,  I  paid  a  visit  to.  4ie  lunatic  asjlum 
there,  and  among  the  more  remarkable  patients, 
one  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had  been  saved 
with  much  difficulty  from  inflictinc  death  upon 
himself  by  voluntary  starvation  in  bed,  under  an 
impression  that  he  was  defnnct,  declaring  that 
dead  people  never  eat.  It  was  soon  obvious  to 
all  that  the  issue  must  be  fatal,  when  the  humane 
doctor  bethought  himself  of  the  following  strata- 
gem. Half-a-dozen  of  the  attendants,  dressed  in 
white  shrouds,  and  theibfaces  and  hands  covered 
with  chalk,  were  marched  in  single  file,  with 
dead  silence,  into  *a  room  adjoining  that  of  the 
patient,  where  he  observed  them,  through  the 
door  purposely  left  open,  sit  down  to  a  hearty 
meal.  *  Hallo  !'  said  ne  that  was  deoeased  pres* 
ently  to  an  attendant, '  who  be  they  ?*  '  Dead 
men,*  was  the  reply.  '  What !'  rejoined  the 
corpse, '  do  dead  man  eat  ?*  *  To  be  sure  they 
do,  as  you  see,'  answered  the  attendant.  *  If 
that's  the  case,'  exclaimed  the  defunct,  *  I'll  join 
them,  for  I'm  famished ;'  and  thus  instantly  was 
the  spell  broken. 

Ladt  Lovdohdxkbt's  Prisirtatioh  to  ths 
SoLTAJi.'-I  was  so  amused  by  the^  explanation 

{[iven  to  me  the  other  day  of  a  noble  English 
ady'a  reception  by  the  Sultan,  which  was  pom* 
pously  announced  to  the  world  as  a  most  im- 
portant event— a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Turk- 
ish eivilizAtion— -that  I  cannot  reaist  giving  the 
aame  peep  at  the  detsaus  des  cartes  which  was 
afforded  to  me.  My  informant  was  residing  in 
Constantinople  at  the  time  when  the  afl^air  look 
place,  and  derived  his  information  from  OBiiues- 
tionable  anihority,  no  leas  than  that  of  some  of  the 
officiala  b^  whoso  management  it  was  effected. 
The  lady  in  question  was  ambitious  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  yoang  Sultan,  and  her  lord  was  no 
leas  ambitiooa  of  cratifyi ng  her  wishes.  An  appli- 
cation was  made  oy  them  to  the  Pasha,  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs  at  Stambonl,  to  give  effect  to  their 
wbhea  As  he  had  been,  at  some  former  period. 
Ambassador  at  our  Court,  his  residenoe  in  London 
had  enabled  him  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
pomrcr  exercised  in  ths  English  world  of  fashion, 
oy  the  two  individuals  in  question,  and  of  the 
impolicy  of  offending  persons  who  might  one  day 
have  it  in  their  power  to  retaliate  upon  him  in 
their  country,  ahoold  the  Sultan's  pleasure  ever 
send  him  there  again  as  his  representative.  But, 
then,  he  knew,  too,  that  to  propose  such  Ji  thing 
to  bis  Sovereign  as  the  presentation  of  a  lady 
to  him,  waa  not  to  be  thought  of  aerioualy.  What 
did  the  cunning  statesman  do  in  this  dilemma  ? 
Desirous  of  propitiating  one  party  without  offend- 
ing the  other,  he  adopted  a  mexiotermime  which 
appeared  to  him  n/ost  happily  to  reeoncile  the 
two  difficulties.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
Sultan,  and  fold  him  that  there  waa  an  English 
woman,  then  in  Constantinople,  who  bad  aome 
very  fine  jewels  to  sell,  which  nhe  wasanxiooa  to 
submit  to  bia  Uighness's  inspection.  The  shadow 


[Dbcs 

of  God  upon  earth  signified  his  willingness  to  see 
them,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
Palace  for  that  purpose.  This  was  not  exactly 
what  the  adroit  minister  aimed  at,  but  it  was  a 
near  approach  to  it ;  he  ventured  to  suggest  that, 
as  they  were  all  female  ornaments,  it  would  be 
better  that  the  Christian  woman  should  put  them 
on  her  person,  and  brinf  them  to  the  Palace  her- 
self; which  would  enablu  his  Highness  to  judge 
of  the  effect  they  produced,  and  the  manner  m 
which  they  ought  to  be  worn.  The  Sultan  as- 
sented, and  gave  orders  that  the  woman  abould 
be  brought  to  the  Palace,  and  stationed  in  one  of 
the  ante-chambers,  and  that,  when  apprised  of  her 
beinc  there,  he  would  paas  through  it,  in  order 
to  take  a  view  of  her  briUiXnt  merchandiae.  Hia 
directions  were  punctually  obeyed ;  and  this  is 
the  history  of  the  noble  lady's  interview  with 
Abdul  Medjid.  And  the  reason  of  her  having 
been  smuMled,  as  it  were,  into  the  imperial  abod^, 
and  lefc  shivering  alone  in  chilly  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors, and  finally  being  so  coldly  accosted  and 
unceremoniously  inapected  by  the  ^ounc  Sultan 
in  the  passage  tnron^h  the  room  in  which  she 
stood,  IS  most  intelligibly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  he  actually  believed  her  to  be  a  diamond 
merchant  \  and  although  she  waa  impreased  with 
the  conviction  that  the  interview  waa  ooneednd 
to  her  rank  and  station,  it  waa  only  owing  to  thnt 
miataken  supposition  aboye  atated,  that  the  proud 
Engliah  lady  obtained  admiasion  into  bia  prv- 
aenoe.— itfrs.  iZemar. 

Lonn  Stowbll.— Lord  Stowell  waa  a  grant 
eater.  As  Lord  Eldon  had,  ibr  his  favorite  diah, 
liver  and  bacon,  ao  his  brother  had  a  fayorite  qnitn 
as  homely,  with  which  his  intimate  frienda,  whoa 
he  dined  with  them,  would  treat  him.  It  was  a 
rich  pie,  compounded  of  beeftteaks  and  layers  of 
oysters.  Yet  the  feata  which  Lord  Stowell  per- 
formed with  the  knife  and  fork,  were  ecltpiao  by 
thoae  which  he  would  afterwaroa  display  with  tho 
bottle.  And  two  bottlee  of  port  formed  with 
htm  no  uncommon  notation.  By  wine,  however, 
he  was  neyer,  in  advanced  life  at  any  rate,  aeeii 
to  be  affected.  His  mode  of  living  suited  and 
improved  his  conatitntion ;  and  his  strength  long 
increased  with  his  years. 

The  oonntenance  of  Lord  Stowell  was  intelli- 
gent and  benign ;  but  his  neraonal  appearanee  was 
much  inferior  to  that  or  Lord  Eldon,  and  pr»- 
sented  the  dtsadyantagesof  a  slovenly  toilet,  and 
time-worn  olothea. 

With  the  pecttliaritiea  of  the  nndbtingniabed 
herd  of  men,  the  public  can  have  no  oonoem  and 
little  ourioaity ;  but  in  the  ease  of  sneb  a  man  as 
Lord  Stowell,  who  has  rendered  the  Admiralty 
and  Eoolesiastical  Bench  ao  distinguished  ibr  ele* 
yanoe  and  depth  of  learning,  and  baa  atamned  ao 
image  of  his  own  mind  on  tne  international  jurie- 
prndenoe  of  the  world,  the  public,  in  retarn  fbr 
the  immortality  oonferred  by  its  approbf  tion,  hen 
a  claim  to  be  made  acquainted  wiureharaoteristie 
details  of  habita  and  deportment.  It  has  s  right 
to  loam  that  the  hand,  which  could  pen  the  neatest 
of  periods,  wss  itself  often  dir^  and  onwasbed ; 
that  the  mouth,  which  could  utter  eloquence 
so  graoefhl,  or  such  playful  wit,  IM  ▼oraeiooely, 
and  aelected  the  most  greasy  food  ;  anJ  that  the 
heart,  which  contained  ao  much  ktodlinees  aed 
honor,  was  generally  covered  with  a  tumbled  fiill 
and  aoiled  anirt. 
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The  curioflity  of  Lord  Stowell  wm  remarkable ; 
there  waa  no  sabject  abore  or  beneath  bia  inter- 
eat.  Superior  to  the  pedantry  or  bombaat  which 
diadaina  common  aourcea  of  inatruction  and 
amuaement,  he  wai  the  most  indefatigable  aight- 
aeer  in  London.  Whatever  abow  could  be  yiait- 
ed  for  a  ahilling  or  leaa,  waa  visited  by  Lord 
Stowell .  And  the  author  of  thia  akeich  baa  been 
asBured  by  a  fViend  that  hia  father  had  seen  him, 
after  hia  elevatitm  to  the  peerage,  coming  out  uf 
one  of  the  penny  ahow-rooma  in  the  aureeta  of 
London.  . 

For  table-talk  Lord  Stowell  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion. At  dinoer,  when  aurrounded  by  **  audience, 
few,  but  meet,"  he  waa  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  men.  Hia  mind  waa  remarkable  for  its  quick- 
neaa ',  and  hence  he  waa  capable  of  giving  sudden 
and  very  pleaaing  turns  to  conversation.  Hia 
humor  was  dry;  hia  language  was  terse;  be 
would  aay  much  in  few  words.  His  memory, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  all  ages  waatenacioua 
and  ready.  At  times,  therefore,  he  would  exhibit 
vast  stores  of  learning :  and,  in  a  very  agreeable 
way,  would  unexpectedly  throw  historical  illus- 
trations on  the  aubject  of  diacourse.  Hia  classical 
qnotationa,  often  humorously  applied, were  always 
effective.  He  waa  a  fVequent  and  honored  gueat 
at  the  table  of  Dr.  How  ley,  both  when  Bishop  of 
Ijondoaand  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  here, 
whether  in  the  polite  or  profound  scholarship  of 
hia  boat^himself  alao  at  one  time  an  Oxford  Fel- 
low and  a  tutor — he  would  feel  the  inspiration  of 
kindred  aympathies.  But  to  a  lawyer,  the  greatest 
of  all  converwftional  treats  waa  to  meet  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Stowell  together  in  a  friendly  dinner- 
party of  lawyers.  Here,  sure  of  deference  and 
appreciation,  each  brother  would  playfblly  un- 
bend after  the  labora  df  the  day  ;  ttlk  one  against 
the  other ;  and  narrate  alternately  professional 
anecdotes. 

The  volatile  ethereal  easence  of  fine  conversa- 
tional wit  can  never  be  conveyed  fkithlblly  to 
print.  Yon  might  as  well  attempt  to  represent 
Ariel  on  the  atage,  aa  to  tranafer  to  paper  the 
apirit  of  a  ban  mot. 

Having  attempted  to  cover  myaelf  by  this  pro- 
teat,  I  ahall  DOW  proceed  to  jot  down  for  the  reader 
one  or  two  of  the  aayinga  of  L^rd  Stowell. 

.  On  aome  occasion,  when  he  had  been  worn  out 
by  a  plague  of  clergymen,  requeatiB|  hie  aaaiat- 
anee  in  a  parliamentary  measure  which  promised 
to  affect  tneir  interesta,  he  ejaculated,  '*Thoae 
paraona !  I  ahove  them  out  by  barrowa-fbl  !*'— A 
miaerable  little  cor  ran  barking  after  him  fiirioua- 
ly,  **Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  *'get  along  with  ye, 
vex  f I  prattrea  nikU  f** 

Other  km  molaof  Lord  Stowell  are  related, 
which  do  not  appear  very  brilliant ;  and  then  we 
are  told,  that  tbe  domestic  life  of  Lord  Stowell 
waa  amiable :  and,  in  spite  of  hia  negligence  in 
attending  public  worship,  he  bore  the  reputation 
of  a  sincere  Chriatian,  and  a  oonacientioua  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  hia  country.— Tkr/eea'  Ltf: 

Tbx  Darish  Poet,  Hxbr  Avpiasiir.— rin 
the  third  volume  of  his  Bazaar  the  author  makes 
frequent  mention  of  our  countryman  Mr.  W. 
Francis  Ainsworth  (then  returning  from  his  ar- 
duous travels  in  Toorkistan),  as  his  most  intimate 
companion  in  the  voyage  from  Constantinople  to 
Vienna;  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  our  u-iend 
night  remember  some  interesting  particulars  of 


the  popular  Danish  poet,  and  be  kind  enough  to 
favor  us  with  them.  The  annexed  is  his  obliging 
answer  to  our  application  to  tbat  effect. — Lit.  Ga- 
zUte.] 

Full  well  do  I  remember  the  poet  Andersen. 
I  was  introduced  to  him  on  board  the  steamer 
Ferdinando  Primo,  in  the  Goldep   Horn,  about 
half-paiit  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  May, 
1841,  by  a  distinguished  Austrian  officer,  who  had 
aerved  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  and  who  called 
my  attention  to  the  pnet  as  to  a  very  clever  indi- 
vidual who  had  improvised  with  great  success  at 
a  fotree  of  Baron  Sturmer's.    Herr  Andersen  waa 
a  tall  young  man,  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
pale  color,  yet  somewnat  delicate ;  brown  hair, 
and  sharp  noae  and  features,  with  a  very,  very 
slight  slouch  in  his  gait,  and  the  sidling  movement 
of  an  abatracted  man.    He  waa  friendly  and  cheer- 
ful in  conversation,  although  reatlesa  and  j»re- 
oceupe  ;  but  there  was  that  extreme  aimplicity  in 
hia  manners  and  confidence  in  othera  tnat  made 
it  impossible  not  to  entertain  feelioga  of  regard 
and  intereat  for  him  at  ence.    On  our  arrival  at 
the  quarantine-station  at  Oraova,  my   Auatrian 
friend  waa  Quartered  with   two  other  officera  in 
one  house,  Anderaen  and  myself  occupying  the 
two  rooms  of  another.    We  had  therefore  tea 
days  of  intimate  acquaintanceship  ;  and  1  certain- 
ly rejoiced  very  much  in  the  good  fortune  that 
had  given  me  ao  pleasant,  and  in  every  respect 
ao  gentlemanly  a  companion  in  durance  vile  ;  I 
use  the  term  *  gentlemanly'  considerately,  for  hia 
manners  were  m  every  respect  thoee  of  a  person 
of  cultivated  intellect  and  refined  feeling.    Al- 
though   always    cheerful    and    companionable, 
there  was  never  any  thing  light  or  frivoloua  in 
hia  conduct.    Aa  we  uaed  to  write  all  the  morn- 
ing, we  did  not  meet  much  till  dinner-time.    '*  Do 
vou  know,"  he  aaid  to  me  one  day,  **  how  thia 
Hungarian  aoup  ia  made  ?«-By  leaving  water  for 
a  week  in  the  pantry  where  the  meat  ia  kept,'* 
he  anawered  quickly,  upon  my  acknowledging 
mv  culinary  ignorance.    Uertaxnly,  the  aoiip  aerv- 
ed up  in  quarantine  deaerved  to  be  so  considered. 
Herr  Andersen  waa  naturally  of  a  pioua  turn  of 
mind,  and  obaerved  the  Sabbath  stnotly,  putting 
by  his  papera,  and  doing  no  work  on  that  day. 
M  'These  people,"  he  aaid  to  me  of  aome  Walla- 
chiana,  who  were  boiaterously  enjoying  the  Bab- 
bath  morning  in  quarantine,  **  by  putting  on  their 
beatclothea«  think  that  it  ia  Sunaay."    One  even- 
ing we  had  a  aevere  thunder-atorm  :    **  I  have 
learned  to  deapiae  the  dread  of  thunder  aa  auper- 
stitiotts/*  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  nonchalant  man- 
ner, ^  aince  I  have  learned  to  feel  and  appreciate 
the  goodnaaa  of  God." 

mrr  Andersen  waa  very  akilful  in  cutting  out 
paper.  The  drawings  of  the  Mewlewis,  or  turn- 
ing dervishes,  in  my  Asiatic  travela,  are  from  cut* 
tings  of  his,  and  I  have  still  some  reminiscences 
of  this  kind  in  my  poasession.  I  cncloae  a  poem 
of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy,  but  my  memory  doea 
not  allow  me  to  aay  whether  he  aaid  it  waa  his  or 
not.  I  believe  not,  but  that  he  waa  very  partial 
to  it.  When  we  got  out  of  quarantine,  as  we 
had  a  day'a  leiaure  in  Oraova,  waiting  for  the 
ateamboat,  we  hired  a  carriage  to  convey  ua  to  the 
baths  of  Mahadia,  situated  amidst  the  most  mag- 
nificent mountain-scenery,  and  much  frequented 
by  Wallacbiana  and  Hungariana.  Unluckily  Herr 
Andersen  wais  so  unwell,  and  ao  much  indisposed 
by  the  rude  jolting  of  the  car,  that  before  he  had  got 
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Talis  for  the  MiKiirtB. — You  muit  know 
that,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  noblemen  and  coun- 
try gemlemen,  unoccupied  with  their  parliament- 
ary duties,  devote  themselves  to  those  of  their  sta- 
tion. A  few  still  employ  their  time  in  shooting ; 
but  the  majority  have  given  up  that  amusement, 
together,  as  you  were  informed  the  other  day, 
with  the  preservation  of  game.  The  great 
body  of  landowners  either  remain  on  their  e^. 
tates,  or  go  about  doing  good ;  and  among  the 
various  labors  of  benevolence,  is  that  of  attending 
meetings  of  agricultural  societies,  which  thfy 
have  estsblished  in  different  counties,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  husbandry.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
these  societies  is  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  industrious  and  weil-conducted  laborers.  Now, 
the  newspapers,  almost  daily,  publish  reports  of 
agricultural  meetings ;  but  these  reports  are  so 
shamefully  falsified,  that  one  blushes  even  to  re- 
peat tbem.  What  do  you  think  are  the  rewards 
and  encouragements  which  they  represent  our 
munificent  landlords  and  generous  farmers  as  be- 
stowing on  their  meritorious  servants  ?  A  pair  of 
boots  to  an  old  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life  on 
7s.  a  w^ek,  and  never  cost  his  parish  a  sixpence  ! 
A  snit  of  clothes  to  the  father  of  thelarcest  family, 
who  has  maintained  his  wife  and  children  on  the 
smallest  earnings !  A  flitch  of  bacon — (gammon 
you  will  say) — to  a  carter  or  a  ploughman,  for  15 
or  20  years*  good  behaviour !  And  these  stories  the 
newspapers  tell  us  as  gravely  and  coolly  as  any 
miastatfment  was  ever  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  !  As  if  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  and 
opulent  yeomen  would  think  of  recompens- 
ing a  liie  of  toil  and  honesty,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
century^  of  heroic  endurance,  on  the  scale  on 
which  they  would  reward  a  good  boy  at  school,  or 
tip  a  footman  or  a  waiter  at  an  inn.  Oh,  pooh  ! 
stuff  and  nonsense  !  the  obsurdity  is' too  glaring 
even  for  a  joke.  The  f«ct  is  this :  the  agriculiu- 
ral  societies  throughout  England  have  provided 
in  their  respective  d  stricts — not  an  almshouse, 
no— but  a  set  of  comfortable  cottsgr  b  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  wornont  laborers  whose  wages 
have  been  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  put  any 
thing  by.  The  prizes  for  industry,  economy,  and 
steadiness  consist  in  nominations  to  theee  cottages, 
in  which  board,  as  well  as  lodging,  is  gratuitous- 
ly supplied  to  the  inmates.  Prizemen,  less  ne- 
cessitous, are  presented  with  a  good  round  sum  of 
money ;  and  as  for  boots  and  smock-frocks,  and 
sides  of  bacon,  such  smail  quantities  are  awarded 
to  hard-working  fellows  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  some  particular  haymaking  or  bar- 
vest.  A  good  fat  porker  is  frequently  one  of 
those  rewards  of  merit ;  for  in  point  of  generosity 
the  agricultural  societies  go  the  whole  hog. 
They  not  uncommonly  present  a  stock  of  baby- 
linen  to  an  exemplary  mother,  or  even  fird  a  wed- 
ding dress  for  an  active  milkmaid.  In  short, 
their  object  is  the  creation  of  a  happy  peasantry— 
**  their  country's  pride ;"  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  it  to  an  extent  which  is  absolutely  notorious. 
And  this  the  fifth  story  that "  Punch'^^has  related 
— ^to  the  Marines. — Punch, 


GuizoT  AHD  THE  SpAHisH  Mabruoes.— The 
Rnuf  Des  Drarz  Jtfbxiej  contains  an  article  on  the 
Spanish  marriage,  supposed  to  be  from  M.  Gui- 
zot's  own  pen.    In  this  article  the  writer  admits 


that  M.  Guizot  engaged  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
to  put  off  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensierwith  the  infiinta  until  the  Queen  of  Spain 
ifhould  be  possessed  of  direct  heirs ;  nor  is  it  de- 
nied that  be  has  broken  that  engagement:  bul 
there  is  an  attempt  to  justify  his  breach  of  faltU 
by  chirginc  Lord  Palmerston  with  having  been* 
the  first  to  depart  from  the  arrangement  made  with- 
his  predecessor  in  office.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is- 
affirmed,  commenced  by  bringing  forward  Prince 
^Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  under  the  auspices  of 
Englsnd,  as  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Queen 
Isabella ;  whereas  it  had  been  previously  agreed 
on  both  sides,  thst  the  candidates  for  that  honor 
should  be  limited  to  the  descendants  of  Philip  V. 
But  it  is  denied,  on  the  other  side,  that  Lord  ral- 
merston  ever  made  any  proposal  of  the  kind 
alleged  ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  he  expressly 
refused  to  patronize  the  claim  of  Prince  Leopold^ 
openly  declaring  his  opinion  to  be,  that  the  most 
eligible  husBand  fur  the  Queen  would  be  one  of 
her  cousins,  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francisco  de 
Paula.  He  assigned  ressons  for  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  Don  Henry,  aPrinceof  higher  qualities 
and  firmer  character  than  his  brcither.  But  for 
the  very  same  ressons  it  is  alleged  that  it  better 
suited  the  views  of  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot 
to  give  the  prefj^rence  to  the  imbecile  Don  Fran- 
cisco f'e  Assii. 


Ths  Slavisbhess  or  FREBMsv.^In  no  coun- 
try has  there  been  such  an  incessant  struggle  for 
the  achievement  of  political  and  social  independ- 
ence as  in  England,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Our 
minds  are  slaves  to  opinion,  and  our  bodies  and 
habits  to  fashion.  Not  to  opinion  only,  but  to  the 
law  of  the  lond,  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties, 
are  we  mental  bondsmen ;  mr,  insteod  of  saying 
or  writing  what  we  think,  we  are  obliged  to  think 
what  we  may  say  or  write.  Our  orthodox  faith, 
for  instance,  has  been  repeatedly  altered  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  if  we  impugn  the  last  enact- 
ment, we  do  it  at  our  peril.  No  kahtOM  corpus 
have  we  for  the  mind,  enabling  it  to  come  into 
court,  and  demand  why  it  has  been  placed  under 
restraint.  The  earthly  part  of  God^  image  may 
walk  erect  and  unshackled,  but  its  divine  portion 
must  wear  chains,  and  hide  itself,  if  it  would 
avoid  persecution.  Homicide  is  punishable,  but 
thought-icide,  or  the  strangling  of  the  reasonable 
faculty,  is  legal  Burkeing,  specially  protected  by 
church  and  stale.  How  fortunate  ior  individaals^ 
and  how  favorable  to  general  morality,  that  we 
may  all  become  hypocrites,  and  make  use  of 
speech  to  conceal,  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments ! 


Droll  Tvpoobapbic  Accident.— The  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle  advertises  a  fine- arts  subscrip- 
tion fund,  which  thus  concludes,  in  consequence 
of  a  paragraph  from  another  part  of  the  paper 
having  been  accidently  transferred  to  the  tail  of 
the  announcement:— "A  haddock  wis  captured 
off  Whitehaven  last  week,  in  the  belly  uf  which 
was  found  a  considerable  part  of  a  joiner's  two- 
foot  rule." 


